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§  1.  General  character  of  the  Reformed  church  —  §  2.  Causes  of  this  character  — 
§  3.  Origin  of  this  church  —  J  4.  ZwingUan  contests  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  — 
I  6.  History  of  them,  till  Luther's  death  —  §  6.  Transactions  after  his  death  — 
§  7.  Controversy  respecting  predestination  —  §  8.  The  height  of  it  —  §  9.  Two  periods 
in  the  early  history  of  this  church  —  §  10.  Points  of  difference  between  the  Swiss  and 
the  Lutherans  —  §  11.  John  Calvin  a  principal  founder  of  this  church  —  §  12.  The 
doctrine  and  discipline  inculcated  by  Calvin  —  §  13.  All  the  Reformed  did  not  embrace 
his  views  —  §  14.  Progress  of  this  church  in  Germany — §  15.  Progress  in  France  — 
§  16.  Progress  in  England  and  Scotland—  §  17.  Rise  of  the  Puritans — §§  18,  19. 
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§  24.  The  Bohemian  Brethren  —  §  26.  Waldensians :  Hungarians :  TrauMylvanians  — 
§  26.  Churches  which  joined  the  Reformed  —  §  27.  Diversity  among  the  Reformed  — 
§  28.  Their  doctrines  —  §  29.  Their  dissent  fiim  the  Lutherans  —  §  30.  Importance 
of  the  difference—  §  31.  Ecclesiastical  power—  §  32.  Organisation  of  the  church  — 
§  33.  Church  discipline  —  §  84.  State  of  learning  —  §  35.  Biblical  expositors  — 
§  36.  Dogmatic  theology — §  37.  Practical  theology— §  38.  Calvin's  contest  with 
the  spiritual  libertines  —  §  39.  His  contests  with  the  Genevans  —  §  40.  Castalio  — 
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§  1.  The  church  which  wishes  to  be  called  the  Reformed,  or  the 
Evangelical  Reformed  church,  but  which  was  formerly  known  to  its 
opponents  as  the  ZwingUan  or  the  Calvinistic  church,  and  is  now 
called  by  many  the  Calvinistic  Refoi^med,^  diflfers  in  character  from 

»  [In  England  and  America,    the   term  tury.     In  this  sense  Mosheim  here  uses  it 

Refornud  is  comroonlj  applied  to  all  the  It  would  have  been  more  accurate,  however, 

different  sects,  which,  m  this  century,  sepa-  had  he  said  the  Reformed   Churches ;  for 

rated  from  the   Roman   church  :  and   the  the  sects  he  includes,  do  not  protend  to  be 

term  Protestant  is  used  with  the  same  lati-  one  church,  or  one  sect.    They  are,  and  they 

tude.     But  the  Lutheran  writers  use  the  profess  to  be,  as  distinct  from  each  other,  as 

term  Reformed,  to  denote   all  the   larger  any  or  all  of  them  are  from  the  Lutheran 

sects,  except  their  own,  which   separated  church.     See  the  following  note.     2V.] 
from  the  Roman  church  during  this  cen- 
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neai-ly  all  others.  For  all  other  Christian  churches  are  united  by  a 
certain  common  bond  of  doctrine  and  discipline:  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Reformed  church.  It  has  not  one  form  of  religion, 
but  various  forms  not  slightly  diflfering  in  some  things,  nor  does  it 
follow  one  uniform  rule  of  divine  worship,  nor  finally  is  it  governed 
everywhere  in  the  same  way.  Of  course,  this  chm-ch  does  not  require 
of  its  ministers,  that  they  should  all  hold  and  teach  the  same  things; 
but  allows  very  many  points  of  doctrine,  and  those  of  no  little  con- 
sequence, to  be  variously  stated  and  explained,  provided  the  great 
first  principles  of  religion  and  piety  remain  inviolate.  This  church 
may,  therefore,  be  called  a  great  community,  made  up  of  various 
kinds  of  churches ;  which  the  moderation  of  all,  in  tolerating  dissent, 
keeps  from  splitting  into  diflFerent  sects.' 

§  2.  Such  was  not  the  original  character  of  this  church ;  but  it  was 
thrown  into  this  state  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  Swiss,  with 
whom  it  originated,  and  especially  John  Calvin^  who  was  the  second 
father  of  it,  spared  no  pains  to  bring  all  the  congregations  that  united 
with  them,  to  adopt  the  same  forms  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the 
same  mode  of  government ;  and  while  they  looked  upon  the  Luthe- 
rans as  brethren  that  were  in  error,  they  were  not  disposed  to  grant 
indulgence  and  impunity  themselves,  nor  were  they  willing  their 
associates  should  grant  it,  to  those  who  openly  favoured  the  Lutheran 
views  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  person  of  Clurist,  predestination,  and 
the  kindred  suWects.  But  when  fierce  contests  arose  in  Britain,  both 
respecting  the  form  of  church  government,  and  respecting  rites,  and 
some  other  subjects,  between  what  were  called  the  Episcopalians  and 
the  Puritans,  it  seemed  necessary  to  extend  the  church's  boundaries, 
and  to  reckon  among  genuine  brethren  even  such  as  deviated  from 

>  ['These  obserratioiis  are  designed  to  land^  HoUand^  and  Switzerland^  wiU  set 

griye  the  Lutheran  church  an  air  of  unity^  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light.     The  first 

which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Reformed,  of    these    churches,    being    governed    by 

But  there  is  a  real  fallacy  in  this  specious  bishops^  and  not  admitting  the  validity  of 

representation  of  things.      The  Reformed  presot/terian  ordination^   differs  from  the 

church,  when  considered  in  the  true  extent  other  three,  more  than  any  of  these  differ 

of   the  term  Reformed^   comprehends   all  from  each  other.     There  are,  however,  pe- 

those  religious  communities  that  separated  culiarities  of  government  and  worship,  that 

themselves  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and,  distinguish  the  church  of  Holland  from  that 

in  this  sense,  includes  the  Lutheran  church  of  Scotland.     The  institution  of  deacons, 

as  well  as  the  others.      And  even  when  the  use  of  forms  for  the  celebration  of  the 

this  epithet  is  used  in  opposition  to  the  sacraments,  and  ordinair/orm  of  prayer^ 

community  founded   by  Luther,  it  repre-  the  observation  of  the  festivals  of  Christ- 

sents,  not  a  single  church,  as  the  Episcopal,  mas,  Easter,  Ascension-day,  and  Whitsun- 

Presbyterian,  or  Independent^  but  rather  a  tide,  are  established  in  the  Dutch  church  ; 

collection  of  churches ;  which,  though  they  and  it  is  well  known  that   the  church  of 

be  invisibly  united    by  a  belief  and  pro-  Scotland  differs  from  it  extremely  in  these 

fesaion    of   the  fundamental  doctrines  of  respects.    But  after  all,  to  what  does  the 

Christianity,  yet  frequent  separate  places  pretended  uniformity  among  the  Lutherans 

of  worship,  and  have  each  a  visible  centre  amount?   are    not  some  of  the  Lutheran 

of  external  union  peculiar  to  themselves,  churches  governed  by  bishops,  while  others 

which  is  formed  by  certain  peculiarities  in  are  ruled  by  elders?    It  shall,  moreover,  be 

their  respective  rules  of  public  worship  and  shown,  in  its  proper  place,  that,  even  in 

ecclesiastical    government      An  attentive  point  of  doctrine,  the  Lutheran   churches 

examination  of  the  discipline,  polity,  and  are  not  so  very  remarkable  for  their  nni- 

worship  of  the  chnzches  of  England,  Scot-  formity.*    Mail,] 
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the  opinions  and  the  regulations  of  the  Crenevans*  And  after  the 
Sjmod  of  Dort,  much  greater  moderation  ensued.  For,  although  the 
opinions  of  the  Arminians  were  rejected  and  condemned,  they  found 
their  way  into  the  minds  of  great  numbers.  The  English  church,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  /.,  publicly  renounced  the  opinions  of  Gcdvvn 
respecting  the  divine  decrees ;  *  and  studied  entire  conformity  with 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  Some 
German  churches  dared  not  publicly  assent  entirely  to  the  Genevan 
views,  lest  they  should  be  declared  to  have  cut  themselves  oflf  from 
the  privileges  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Finally,  the  French  ex 
iles,  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  milder  views,  and  had  philoso- 
phized in  the  free  manner  of  their  countrymen,  having  become 
dispersed  over  the  whole  Reformed  world,  allured  many  to  emulate 
them,  by  their  eloquence  and  their  talents.  All  these  and  some  other 
circumstances  have  gradually  instilled  such  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
patience,  that  at  the  present  day,  all,  except  such  as  either  adhere  to 
the  Roman  pontifif,  or  fiercely  defend  the  errors  of  the  Socinians,  Ana- 
baptists, or  Quakers,  can  hold  their  place  among  the  members  of  the 
Reformed  church.  This  has  taken  place  contrary  to  the  wishes,  and 
against  the  opposition  of  many :  but  they  are  far  out-numbered  and 
out-influenced  by  the  others,  who  think  that  but  few  things  are 
necessary  to  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation,  who  allow  many 
doctrines  to  be  variously  explained,  and  who  wish  to  extend  the 
Reformed  church  as  widely  as  possible.* 

§  3.  The  founder  of  the  Reformed  church  was  Ulric  Zwingle,  a 
Swiss,  an  acute  man,  and  a  lover  of  truth.'  He  not  only  wished  to 
have  many  things  suppressed,  in  the  public  worship  and  in  the 
churches,  which  Luther  thought  might  be  borne,  images  for  instance, 
altars,  candles,  the  formula  of  exordam,  the  private*  confession  of  sins, 
with  other  things,  and  prescribed  the  most  simple  forms  of  worship ; 
but  he  likewise  taught,  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  in  particular 
respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  very  diflFerently  from  Luther.  And 
those  who  laboured  with  him  in  banishing  the  popish  superstitions 
among  the  Swiss,  approved  these  singular  opinions  of  Zwingle.  From 
these  men,  all  the  churches  of  Switzerland,  which  separated  from  the 
Roman  communion,  received  those  opinions.  From  Switzerland,  by 
the  preaching  and  writings  of  his  pupils  and  friends,  the  same  tenets 


'  [*Many  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  with  archbishop  Laud  at  their 
head,  did,  indeed,  propagate  the  doctrines 
of  Arminius,  both  in  their  pulpits,  and  in 
their  writings.  But  it  is  not  accurate  to 
say  that  the  Church  of  England  renounced, 
publicity,  in  that  reign,  the  opinions  of 
Calrin/     Maci] 

•  There  has  never  yet  been  published  a 
full  and  accurate  History  of  the  Reformed 
church.  Abraham  Scultetus  would  have 
given  us  one,  down  to  his  times,  in  his 
Annates  EvangelH  Renovati;  but  only  a 
v*^ry  small  part  of  that  work  has  been  pre- 
served.    Theodore  Hasseus,  who  projected 


Annah8  Ecclesus  BeformaUB,  was  cut  off  by 
a  premature  death.  James  Basnage's  fa- 
mous work,  which  was  last  published,  Rot- 
terdam, 1725,  2  vols.  4to,  entitled,  Histoire 
de  la  Religion  des  Eglises  Reformlea,  is  not  a 
history  of  this  church,  but  merely  shows, 
that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
church  are  not  novel,  but  very  ancient, 
and  have  been  held  in  aU  ages  of  the 
church.  Lewis  Maimbourg's  Histoire  du 
Calvinisms  is  filled  with  innumerable 
errors,  and  written  with  the  pen  of  par- 
tiali^. 

•  See  above,  sec.  i.  c.  ii.  §  11,  note. 

*  [Auricular.     TV.] 
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spread  among  the  neighbouring  nations.  Thus  the  Beformed  churchy 
of  which  Zwingle  was  the  parent^  was  at  first  small^  and  of  limited 
extent,  but  by  degrees  became  an  extensive  body. 

§  4.  The  principal  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  Lutherans  from 
the  Swiss,  was  Zvringle^a  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper. 
While  Luther  maintained,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
truly,  though  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  present  in  the  Holy  Supper^ 
and  are  presented  along  with  the  bread  and  wine  in  that  ordinance, 
Zwingle  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  only  signs 
and  symbols  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  he  so 
taught  in  his  public  writings  from  the  year  1524  onwards.*  The 
next  year,  John  (Ecolampadiua,  a  theologian  of  Bale,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  that  age,  did  the  same  thing.'  Both  were  op- 
posed by  Luther  and  his  friends,  and  especially  by  the  Suabians,  with 
great  firmness  and  resolution.  Philip,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
fearing  much  injury  to  the  incipient  cause  of  the  Protestants,  from 
these  contests,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  them  by  a  conference 
held  at  Marpurg,  in  the  year  1529,  between  Zwingle^  Luthery  and 
some  others.  But  he  could  obtain  only  a  truce,  not  a  peace.  Luther 
and  Zwingle  came  to  agreement  on  many  points :  but  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  was  left  for  God  and  time  to  heal.' 

§  5.  Zwingle  had  but  just  settled  his  church,  when,  in  the  year 
1530,  he  fell  in  a  battle  of  the  Zurichers  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Swiss,  the  defenders  of  the  old  religion.  He  marched  out  to  this  war, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  but  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  and 
consoling  the  soldiers,  though  he  went  armed  according  to  the  customs 
of  his  country.*  After  his  death  certain  good  and  moderate  men 
among  the  Lutherans,  especially  MaHin  Bucer,  laboured  with  all  zeal 
and  diligence,  by  exhortations,  explanations,  admonitions,  and  perhaps 
also  by  shrouding  the  opinions  of  both  parties  in  ambiguous  language, 
to  bring  about  a  compromise  of  some  sort.*  That  those  who  imder- 
took  this  difficult  task  had  good  intentions  and  designs,  no  one,  who 
is  himself  honest  and  candid,  will  call  in  question :  but  whether  they 
took  the  right  and  proper  method  to  accomplish  their  object  is  less 


*  Yet,  before  that  prear,  Zwingle  had  so 
lielieved,  and  taught,  in  private.  See  Dan. 
Gerdes,  Hist.  Evangelii  Renovati^  t.  i 
append,  p.  228. 

'  See  Jo.  Conrad  Fuesslin,  CerUuria  L 
Episi.  Theol.  Reformutorum^  p.  31,  36,  44, 
49,  &c.  [See  also,  aboTe,  sec.  i.  ch.  iL  §  20, 
and  notes.     TV.] 

'  Abrah.  Kuchat.,  Histoire  de  la  Biforma' 
Hon  de  la  Smsse^  vol.  i.  passim,  vol.  iL  L  vi. 
p.  463,  &c  Jo.  Henry  Hottinger's  Uel- 
vttiache  Kirchengeschichte,  joX,  iii.  L  vi.  p.  27, 
61,  &c,  p.  483.  VaL  Ern.  Loschcr,  Historia 
MotuujUf  pt.  i.  c.  ii.  iii- p.  6^,  &c.,  c.  vL  p. 
143,  &c.  Jo.  Conr.  Fuesslin's  Beytri^e 
gar  Schwcitzer-Bff or  motion  ^  iv.  120,  &c. 
[and  above,  sec  i.  c  ii.  §§  20  &  27.     2V.] 

^  Those  of  our  church,  who  formerly  re- 


proached Zwingle,  and  the  Beformed 
church,  with  this  death,  did  not  consider 
the  customs  of  the  Swiss  nation,  in  that 
age.  For  all  the  Swiss,  when  summoned  to 
defend  their  country,  were  at  that  time 
oblifi;ed  to  march,  and  not  even  the  religious 
tead^ers  and  ministers  were  excused.  And 
in  the  very  battle  in  which  Zwingle  fell, 
there  fell  lUccwise  a  doctor  of  Berne,  Hiero- 
nymus  Pontanus.  See  Fuesslin's  Cmturia 
L  Epistolar.  Theol,  Reformator,  p.  84,  &c. 

•  See  Alb.  Menon.  Verpoorten's  Comment 
de  Martina  Bucero  et  ^us  aententia  de 
Cctna  Domini^  §  ix.  p.  23,  &c  Cobuig, 
1709,  8vo.  Loscher's  Historia  Mottium^ 
pt.  i.  1.  ii  c  i.  p.  181,  and  pt  ii.  1.  ilL  c  ii. 
p.  16. 
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clear.  In  Switzerland  some  commotions  resulted  from  these  move- 
ments of  Bucer.  For  some  refused  to  give  up  the  opinion  of 
Zivingley  while  others  embraced  the  explanations  and  the  modified 
views  of  Bucer.^  But  these  commotions  had  no  influence  to  bring 
about  a  peace  with  Luther.  Out  of  Switzerland,  however,  and  among 
the  theologians  of  Upper  Germany,  who  had  adhered  to  the  side  of 
the  Swiss,  Bucer*8  efforts  to  settle  the  controversy  had  such  effect, 
that,  in  the  year  1536,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Wittemberg,  and 
connected  themselves  with  Luther,  abandoning  the  Swiss.'  The 
Swiss  he  could  not  persuade  to  do  so :  yet  for  some  years  afterwards, 
the  prospect  of  an  agreement  was  not  absolutely  desperate.  But  when, 
in  the  year  1544,  Luther  had  published  his  Confession  of  Faith 
reapectmg  the  LorcPe  Supper,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Swiss,  the  Zurichers,  the  year  following,  publicly  defended  their 
cause  against  him :  and  by  these  movements  all  the  efforts  of  the 
pacificators  were  rendered  nugatory.* 

§  6.  The  happy  death,  by  which  Luther  was  removed  in  1546, 
seemed  to  dispel  this  cloud,  and  again  inspired  the  hope  that  a  com- 
promise might  take  place.  For  Melancthon  and  his  friends  and 
disciples  desired  so  eagerly  to  have  the  Lutheraus  and  Zwinglians 
unite,  that  he  did  not  refuse  even  a  simulated  peace,  and  showed 
himself  in  various  forms  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  one.  On  the 
other  side,  John  Calvin,  a  native  of  Noyon  in  France,  and  a  teacher 
at  Geneva,  a  man  venerated  even  by  his  enemies  for  his  genius, 
learning,  eloquence,  and  other  endowments,  and  moreover  the  friend 
of  Melancthon,  tempered  the  offensive  opinion  of  Zvringle,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  with  the  Swiss,  and  especially  with  those  of 
Zurich,  among  whom  his  influence  was  very  great,  to  adopt  his  views.* 
He  rejected  indeed  the  idea  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Supper ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  a 
certain  divine  influence  from  Christ  accompanied  the  bread  and 
wine,  to  those  who  received  them  with  full  faith  and  an  honest  heart: 
and  to  render  this  doctrine  the  more  acceptable,  he  expressed  it  in 
nearly  the  same  phraseology  that  was  used  by  the  Lutherans  respect- 
ing that  matter.  It  was,  indeed,  the  common  error  of  nearly  all 
who  assumed  the  office  of  pacificators  in  this  contest,  or  who  at- 
tempted to  restore  harmony,  that  they  endeavoured  rather  to  pro- 
duce agreement  in  words  than  in  sentiment.  But  neither  had  Melanc- 
than,  though  extremely  desirous  of  peace,  fortitude  enough  openly  to 
engage  in  this  perilous  enterprise;  nor  would  his  opponents  allow  him 
tranquillity  enough,  after  the  death  of  Luther,  to  collect  himself,  and 
consider  from  the  beginning  a  very  difficult  question.     Besides,  the 

'  See     Fue8slin*8     Cent,     I.    Epistolar.         ■  Loscher,  1.  c.  pt.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  iv.  p.  241, 

Theolog.  p.   162,   170,  181,  182,   190,  192,  &c.     [This  Covfession  is  a  diflRFTcnt  work 

216.  from  Luther's  Ijirge  Confession^  published 

*  Loscher,  1.  c.   cap.  ii.  p.  206.      Abrah.  in  1628.     TV.] 
Bjich&t,  Hut.  d£  la  Beformation  de  ia  Suissf,         *  Christ.    August.    Salig's    Hisiorie   der 

T.  636,  &c.     Hottinger*8  Helvetische  Kir-  Augsburg  Confession,  vol.  ii.  b.  rii.  ch.  iiL 

chengesch.  toL  iii  b.  vi.  p.  702,  &c     [Sec  p.  1076. 
sec  L  c.  iii  §  3,  note.     JV.] 
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contention  which  had  been  intermitted,  was  renewed  in  1552,  by 
Jodchim  Westphcd,  a  pastor  at  Hamburg ;  than  whom,  after  Fldcius, 
there  was  no  more  strenuous  vindicator  of  the  sentiments  of  Luther. 
For  to  the  Mutual  Consent  of  the  Oenevane  and  Zw^hera,  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  SacramteiU^  he  opposed  a  book,  written  in  the 
caustic  style  of  Luther ^  entitled,  A  Farrago  of  confused  and  discord- 
ant  opinions  respecting  the  sacred  Supper ^  collected  from  the  books 
of  the  SOfCra/merUarian^ ;  in  which  he  bitterly  taxed  the  Reformed 
with  their  disagreements  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  and  most 
earnestly  contended  for  the  opinion  of  Luther.  In  a  style  no  less 
harsh,  Calvin  first  replied  to  him:  and  soon  after,  some  joining 
Westphaly  and  others  joining  Calvin^  the  parties  became  gradually  so 
excited,  that  the  contest  raged  even  worse  than  before,  and  no  human 
power  seemed  adequate  to  check  it.* 

§  7.  To  these  controversies  an  immense  accession  was  made,  after- 
wards, by  the  contest  respecting  the  decrees  of  God  in  relation  to  the 
eternal  salvation  of  men ;  which  was  moved  by  John  Calvin^  and  has 
an  obvious  tendency  to  engender  abstruse  and  recondite  questions. 
The  first  teachers  among  the  Swiss  were  so  far  from  the  views  of 
those  who  hold  that  Grod,  by  his  supreme  and  absolute  sovereignty, 
appointed  some  to  everlasting  joy,  and  others  to  everlasting  pain, 
from  all  eternity,  and  without  any  regard  had  to  their  condition  and 
conduct,  that  they  seemed  not  far  removed  from  the  sentiments  of 
the  Pelagians;  and  did  not  hesitate,  with  Ztvingle,  to  promise  heaven 
to  all  who  lived  according  to  right  reason.*  But  Calvin^  difiering 
from  them,  thought  that  God,  according  to  his  own  arbitrament,  has 
defined  every  human  being's  future  fate,  and  he  pronounced  that  an 
absolute  decree  of  the  Divine  will  is  the  sole  cause  with  all  men, 
of  either  everlasting  felicity,  or  infelicity.*  This  opinion  was  propa- 
gated by  his  writings  and  pupils,  in  a  short  time,  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  Reformed ;  nay,  more,  it  was  enrolled  among  the  public 
doctrines  of  the  church  in  some  regions.  The  Italian,  Jerome  Zanchi, 
who  was  devoted  to  the  views  of  Calvin^  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a 
deplorable  controversy  upon  this  question,  at  Strasburg,  in  the  year 
1560,  and  it  soon  afterwards  assumed  so  many  new  features  from  the 


'  L<'8cher'8  HUt  Motuum,  pt  iu  L  iii.  c 
Tiii.  p.  83,  &c  Jo.  Moller's  Cimbria  Lit- 
terata,  iii.  642,  &c.  Arnold  Gxevius,  Me- 
moria  Joachimi  Westphalia  p.  62,  106,  &c 

•  See  thifl  demonstrated,  by  many  proofs, 
in  John  Daill^'s  Apologia  pro  duahus  Eccle- 
siarum  Gallicarum  St/nodia^  adverausFrider. 
Spanhemium,  pt.  iv.  p.  946.  Jo.  Alphon. 
Turretin,  Epistola  ad  Aniistitem  Cantuari- 
ensem ;  which  is  printed  in  the  Bihlioth^mi>e 
Germaniqxte^  xiii.  92.  Rich.  Simon,  Biitio>- 
tlUque  Critiqitej  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Sainiore,  t.  iii.  c.  xxviii.  p.  292,  298.  The 
author  of  the  French  notes  to  the  Formuin 
Consensus  Helvetica^  p.  62,  &c.  The  very 
learned  Daniel  Gerdes,  indeed,  in  his  Mis- 
cellanea Gr&ningens.  ii.  476-  477,  seemB  to 


teach  the  contrary;  namely,  that  Calrin 
held  the  same  opinions  as  the  first  teachers 
among  the  Swiss.  But  he  may  be  refuted 
by  what  he  himself  adduces  concerning  the 
disturbances  in  Switzerland  produced  by 
Calvin's  opinions. 

'  [This  statement  appears  too  strong. 
Neither  Calvin,  nor  Augustine,  nor  any 
other  distinguished  teacher  of  the  divine 
decrees,  in  ancient  times,  maintained,  that 
God's  *  absolute  decree  is  the  only  cause  of 
eternal  felicity  and  eternal  miseir.'  On 
the  contrary,  they  maintained,  that  the 
sinfulness  of  men  is  the  sole  cause  of  their 
eternal  miseiy.  Neither  did  they  suppose, 
that  the  righteous  are  saved,  without  any 
acta  or  agency  of  their  own.     TV*.] 
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various  parties  engaged  in  it,  that  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting, 
whether  this  diflFerence,  or  the  former  one  upon  the  Lord's  Supper, 
did  more  for  exasperating  feelings,  and  confirming  separation.^ 

§  8.  All  prospect  of  calming  the  passions,  and  of  settling  in 
some  way  these  great  contests,  being  at  an  end  as  respects  the  Swiss, 
the  only  gleam  of  hope  was  from  the  Saxons,  the  pupils  and  followers 
of  Melancthony  who,  it  was  well  known,  sought  to  find  some  method 
of  producing  harmony  after  the  death  of  their  instructor.  But 
having  no  leader,  who  could  see  into  the  future,  and  cautiously  bend 
to  circumstances,  they  rendered  a  wound,  which  already  seemed  mortal, 
absolutely  incurable,  by  their  remedies.  For  while  they  endeavoured 
to  corrupt  the  public  teachers  and  the  youth,  or  at  least  to  induce 
them  to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  the  Swiss,  by  publishing  certain 
books,  as  has  been  stated,  they  drew  ruin  upon  themselves  and  their 
project,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  formation  of  the  noted  Formula  of 
Concord^  which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformed  respecting 
the  sacred  Supper  and  the  person  of  Christ.  This,  being  received  by 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutherans  among  their  rules  of  faith,  was  an 
insurmoimtable  obstacle  to  all  efforts  of  the  pacificators. 

§  9.  Thus  far  as  to  the  origin,  causes,  and  progress  of  the  division 
which  separates  the  Reformed  from  the  Lutherans.  We  must  next 
look  into  the  internal  state,  the  history,  and  the  growth  of  the 
Reformed  church.  The  history  of  the  Reformed  body,  during  this 
century,  should  be  divided  into  two  periods :  of  which  the  first  ex- 
tends from  the  year  1519,  when  Zwingle  began  to  form  a  church, 
separate  from  the  Roman  community,  on  to  the  time  when  John 
Calvin  settled  at  Geneva,  and  obtained  an  absolute  ascendency 
among  the  Reformed.  The  latter  period  embraces  the  remainder 
of  the  century.  In  the  first  period,  the  church,  which  after- 
wards assumed  the  title  of  Reformed  (in  imitation  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  French,  who  distinguished  themselves  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  this  title),  was  of  no  great  extent,  being  almost  con- 
fined to  Switzerland.  Some  small  states,  indeed,  in  the  adjacent 
countries  of  Suabia  and  Alsace,  as  Strasburg,  and  a  few  others, 
adhered  to  the  side  of  the  Swiss  :^  but  these,  in  the  year  1536,  by 
the  influence  of  Bucer,  abandoned  the  Swiss,  reverted  back  to  the 
Saxon  community,  and  became  reconciled  with  Luther,     The  other 


■  See  Loscher^B  Hist.  Motuunt,  pt.  iii. 
L  T.  c  iL  p.  27,  &c  cap.  x.  p.  227.  Bang's 
Hist,  der  Augsburg  Confession^  toI.  i.  b.  ii. 
ch.  xiii.  p.  441,  &c. 

'  [Among  these  st-ates  were,  besides 
Strasburg,  where  Wolfjgang  Fabricius, 
Capito,  and  Martin  Bacer,  were  entirely  on 
Zwingle's  side;  Beutlingen,  where  the 
pastor  Conrad  Herman  ¥ras  of  Zwingle's 
opinion;  Constance,  where  Ambrose Bhiuer 
adhered  to  Zwingle ;  Augsburg,  where 
Martin  Cellarius  and  Wol%ang  Muscuios 
adhered  to  the  Reformed  religion ;  Mem- 
mingen  and  Landau,  which,  with  Strasburg 


and  Constance,  at  first  refused  to  subscribe 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  presented 
a  separate  one  called  Tetrapolitana  (that  of 
the  four  cities).  But  all  these  were  per- 
suaded by  Bucer  to  subscribe  to  the  Augs- 
bui^.  Confession,  and  to  accept  the  Wittem- 
berg  agreement.  In  Strasburg  especially, 
the  Reformed  lost  all  public  offices,  after 
the  contests  of  Hieronymus  Zanchius  with 
John  Marbach,  John  Sturm,  and  John 
Pappus ;  and  their  community  at  last  feU 
to  the  ground.  See  Loscher's  Hist.  Motuum, 
il  283,  &c.     8cM.] 
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churches  that  revolted  from  the  Eoman  pontiff,  had  either  embraced 
openly  the  sentiments  of  Luther^  or  were  composed  of  persons  of 
diverse  sentiments,  who  may  be  considered  as  of  neither  party.  And 
within  these  narrow  limits,  the  church  collected  by  the  efforts  of 
Zwingle  would  perhaps  have  remained  stationary,  had  not  John 
Calvin  arisen.  For  as  the  Swiss,  contented  with  such  things  as  they 
have,  feel  no  desire  for  more  extensive  territories,  so  neither  did  they 
seem  solicitous  for  the  extension  of  their  church.^ 

§  10.  In  this  first  age  of  the  Reformed  church,  nothing  else  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  Lutheran  church,  but  the  controversy  respecting 
the  Lord! 8  Supper  i  out  of  which  arose  another,  respecting  the 
person  of  Jeaua  Christ :  which,  however,  the  whole  Lutheran  church 
never  made  its  own  controversy.  For  when  the  Suabian  divines,  in 
their  disputes  with  the  Swiss,  drew  an  argument,  in  proof  of  the 
real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacred  Supper, 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  communication  of  the  divine  attributes 
(and  among  them  omnipresence  in  particular)  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  in  consequence  of  the  hypostatic  union ;  ^  the  Swiss,  to 
meet  this  argument,  denied  the  communication  of  the  divine  pro- 
perties to  the  human  nature  of  Christ ;  and  opposed,  in  particular, 
the  omnipresence  of  the  many  Christ.  Hence  originated  the  very 
troublesome  controversy,  respecting  the  communication  of  aMHhuteSy 
and  the  ubiquity ^  as  the  Swiss  termed  it ;  which  produced  so  many 
books  and  subtle  disquisitions,  and  so  many  mutual  criminations. 
During  this  period,  the  Swiss  in  general  followed  the  opinion  of 
Zwingle  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  differed  from  that  of 
Calvin.  For  this  father  of  the  Swiss  church  believed,  that  the  bread 
and  wine  only  represent  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  are  signs 
and  emblems  of  the  blessings  procured  for  the  human  race  by  the 
death  of  Christ;  and,  therefore,  that  Christians  derived  no  other 
benefit  from  coming  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  than  that  of  meditation  on 


>  [Br.  Moshcim  is  still  blinded  bj  his 
theory  of  the  unity  of  the  Reformed 
church.  What  then  ?  did  the  RcfommtioD 
in  England  owe  its  birth  and  progress  to 
John  Calvin?  or  were  the  Dutch,  or  the 
French,  sleeping  on  in  popery,  till  Calvin 
arose?  Far  from  it.  Simultaneously, 
there  were  efforts  for  reformation  in  nearly 
every  country  of  Europe.  Luther  and 
Zwingle  took  the  lead,  in  their  own  coun- 
tries; and  in  them  the  Reformation  first 
became  complete.  But  several  other  coun- 
tries were  not  far  behind ;  and  about  the 
time  that  they  achieved  their  deliverance 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  John  Calvin  arose, 
and,  by  his  superior  talents  and  wisdom, 
acquired  more  influence  than  any  other  man 
of  his  age,  among  the  protcstants.  Yet  he 
did  not  so  much  extend  the  Reformation,  as 
enlighten  the  Reformed,  and  contribute  by 
his  counsels  to  the  establishment  and  regu- 
lation of  the  Reformed  churches.     2>.] 


•  [Especially  Brentius  and  James  An- 
drew ;  the  former  in  his  Scnttntia  d^LihrUo 
BtUlinaerij  Tiibingen,  1561,  4to,  and  still 
more  lai^ely,  in  his  book,  de  Pcrsojiali 
Unione,  ft  da  Divina  Majeetate  Christi ;  as 
also  in  his  Becognitio  Doctrina  de  vera  Ma- 
Jcstate  ChrUtu  Tubingen,  1664,  4to,  and 
Androse  in  his  Assertio  de  Persona  rt 
Unionej  1566,  4to.  Also  in  the  Conference 
of  Maidbronn,  in  1564,  this  subject  -was 
much  discussed  ;  and  the  Tiibingen  divines 
published,  in  1666,  their  Declaratio  et  Cim- 
jesaio  Mqjestaiis  Chriati.  Christopher, 
duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  sent  this  production 
of  his  divines  to  Augustus,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  requested  him  to  get  the  opi- 
nion of  his  divines  respecting  it.  I3ut 
these  found  much  to  set  aside  in  this  doc- 
trine, which  they  regarded  as  novel  and 
dangerous.  See  Hutter's  Concordia  Con- 
cors,  p.  49,  &c.  61,  &c,     SclU.] 
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the  merits  of  Christ,  or,  as  the  patrons  of  this  opinion  used  to 
express  themselves,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  nothing  but  a  memorial  of 
Chi^st^  MariAm,  Bucer,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  laboured  to  correct 
and  amend  this  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper,  and  to  make  it  appear 
more  like,  nay,  actually  allied,  to  that  of  Luther.  But  the  remem- 
brance of  Zwingle  was  too  fresh  to  allow  the  Swiss  to  be  drawn  off 
from  his  opinion. 

§  11.  The  Keformed  church  assumed  an  aspect  entirely  new,  when 
John  Calvin,  a  Frenchman,  born  at  Noyon — a  man  with  whom  few 
of  his  age  will  bear  a  comparison,  for  patient  industry,  resolution, 
hatred  of  the  fiomish  superstition,  eloquence,  and  genius — returned 
in  1541  to  Geneva,  from  which  he  had  been  driven,  and  obtained 
the  first  place  in  the  new  church  of  Geneva,^  and  vast  influence  also 
in  the  republic  This  man,  possessing  a  most  capacious  mind,  en- 
deavoured, not  only  to  establish  and  bless  his  beloved  Geneva  with 
the  best  regulations  and  institutions,  but  also  to  make  it  the  mother 
and  seminary  of  the  whole  fieformed  church,  that,  in  fact,  which 
Wittemberg  was  among  the  Lutherans ;  endeavouring  from  it,  as  a 
centre,  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  Beformed  church ;  in  short,  to  set 
up  Geneva  as  a  standard  and  pattern  for  settling  every  member  of 
that  church.  This  was  truly  a  great  undertaking,  and  one  not  un- 
worthy of  a  great  mind ;  one  likewise,  no  small  part  of  which  he 
actually  accomplished,  by  his  perseverance  and  untiring  zeal.  In  the 
first  place,  accordingly,  by  his  writings,  his  epistles,  and  other  things, 
he  induced  very  many  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  to  emigrate  from 
France,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  and  to  settle  at  Geneva ;  and 
great  numbers  more  to  travel  to  Geneva  merely  to  see  and  hear  so 
great  a  man.  In  the  next  place,  he  persuaded  the  senate  of  Geneva, 
in  1558,  to  establish  an  academy  at  Geneva,  in  which  he  and  his 
colleague  Theodore  Beza,  and  other  men  of  great  erudition  and  high 
reputation,  were  the  teachers.  This  new  academy  acquired  in  a  short 
time  so  much  distinction  and  glory,  in  consequence  of  its  teachers, 
that  students  eagerly  repaired  to  it  in  great  numbers,  from  England, 
Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  pursuit  of  sacred  as  well  as 
civil  learning.  By  these  his  pupils,  Calvin  enlarged  everywhere  the 
Keformed  church,  and  recommended  and  propagated  his  own  senti- 
ments to  more  than  one  nation  of  Europe.  He  died  in  1564 :  but 
his  institutions  continued  vigorous  after  his  decease ;  and  the  academy 
of  Geneva,  in  particular,  flourished  under  Tlieodore  Beza,  no  less 
than  under  Calvin  himself.* 


*  That  this  was  Zwiogle^s  real  opinion 
respecting  the  sacred  Supper,  is  demonstra- 
ted by  numerous  proofs,  in  the  Museum 
Heheticum,  L  485,  &c  490,  iii.  631.  I  will 
adduce  only  one  short  sentence  from  his 
book,  de  Baptismo^  in  his  0pp.  ii  85 : 
'  Coena  Dominica  non  aliud,  quam  commemo' 
ratianis  nomen  meretur/  Compare,  in  va- 
rious places,  Fuesslin's  Cent.  I.  Epistolar, 
ITieol,  Reformatorum,  p.  255,  262,  &c.  [See 
above,  sec.  i  c  iiL  §  3,  note.     TV.] 


'  Calvin  was,  in  fact,  superintendent  at 
Geneva;  for  he  presided,  till  his  death, 
over  the  body  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  Cori' 
sistory  or  ecclesiastical  judicatory.  But 
when  dying,  he  proved  that  it  was  danger- 
ous to  commit  to  one  man  perpetually  an 
office  of  so  much  authority.  See  Jac  Spon*8 
Histoire  de  Genive,  ii.  Ill,  &c.  And  there- 
fore, after  him,  the  Genevan  church  had  no 
standing  president 

'  The  wise  ttad.  ^gparaoa  cKraJWX  ^1  ^^- 
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§  12.  The  theology,  taught  by  Zvrmgle,  was  altered  by  Calvva^ 
principally  in  three  respocta  (I.)  Zwingle  assigned  to  civil  rulers 
Aill  and  absolute  power  in  regard  to  religious  matters,  and  — what 
many  censure  him  for — subjected  the  ministers  of  religion  entirely 
to  their  authority.  He  moreover  did  not  object  to  grades  of  office 
among  religious  teachers,  nor  to  a  superior  over  the  ministers  of 
parishes.  But  Calvin  circumscribed  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in 
matters  of  religion,  within  naiTOw  limits ;  and  maintained,  that  the 
church  ought  to  be  free  and  independent,  and  to  govern  itself  by 
means  of  bodies  of  presbyters,  synods,  and  conventions  of  presbyters, 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  church ;  yet  leaving  to  the  magistrate 
the  protection  of  the  church,  and  an  external  care  over  it :  in  short, 
he  introduced  at  Geneva,  and  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  throughout 
the  Reformed  church,  that  form  of  church  government,  which  is  called 
Presbyterian ;  for  he  did  not  allow  of  bishops  and  gradations  among 
ministers,  but  maintained  that,  by  divine  appointment,^  they  ought 
all  to  be  equal,  and  on  a  level  with  each  other.  Hence  he  established 
at  Geneva,  a  judicatory  or  coTiaiaiory^  composed  of  ruling  elders  or 
lay  presbyterSy  and  teaching  elders ;  and  assigned  to  it  great  power. 
He  also  established  conventions  or  synods :  and  in  these  consistories 
and  synods,  caused  laws  to  be  enacted  relating  to  religious  matters. 

Tin,  in  the  chnrch  and  in  the  republic  of  G^neTa,  to  remain  there,  and  aid  them  in 

Geneva,  is  elucidated  with  many  documents  setting  up  the  new  church.     But  in  1538, 

never  before  published,  bj  the  learned  man  great  dissension  arose  in  Geneva;  and  Cal- 

who  republished,  with  enlai^ments,  Jac  vin  and  Farel  severely  inveighed  from  the 

Spon*s  Hist,  de  Genive,  1730,  4to  and  8vo.  pulpit  against  the  conduct  of  the  council. 

See  t  iL  87,  &c.  100,  &c.  and  other  passages,  which  resolved  to  introduce  the  ceremonies 

[Calvin  was  not  the  first  reformer  of  Geneva,  agreed  on  at  Bern,  in  the  ordinances   of 

but  William  Farel,  a  zealous  clergyman  of  baptism   and  the  Lord's   Supper,   and   to 

Dauphin^,  who  preached  the  Gospel  with  reject  those  which  these  ministers  wished 

acceptance  as  early  as  1632,  but  was  driven  to  have  adopted ;  and  the  consequence  was, 

from  the  city  bythe  instigation  of  the  bishop,  that  Calvin  and  Farel  were  banished  from 

His  successor,  Anthony  Froment,  met  the  the  republic.     Calvin  now  spent  a  consider- 

same  fate.    But  as  the  internal  state  of  the  able  time,  as  a  preacher  and  a  professor,  at 

city  became  changed,  and  the  council,  which  Strasburg ;  where  he  lived  in  great  intimacy 

had  hitherto  been  on  the  side  of  the  bishop,  with  Bucer  and  Capito,  and  with  them  very 

abandoned  him,  and  he  left  the  city  in  1533,  strenuously  defended  the  cause  of  the  pro- 

the  two  preachers  were  recalled ;  and  they,  testants  in  Germany  both  orally  and  in  his 

in  connexion  with  a  third,  Peter  Viret,  ga-  writings.    But  in  1541,  at  the  repeated  and 

thered  a  numerous  church  in  Geneva;  so  pressing  invitations  of  the   Genevans,  he 

tJiat  in  1535,  the  Reformation  became  sup-  retumeS  to  them  again,  and  there  officiated 

ported  by  the  counciL     Yet  the  full  organi-  with  great  perseverance,  zeal,  prudence,  and 

Bdtion  and  establishment  of  the  church  was  disinterestedness,  till  his  death,  in  1664. 

the  work  of  John  Calvin.     He  was  bom  in  His  great  talents  and  virtues  were  shaded 

1509  ;  and  in  his  studies,   connected  law  by  the  love  of  power,  by  a  want  of  tendcr- 

with  theology,  studying  the  former  at  the  ness,  and  by  passionate  rigour  against  the 

command  of  his  father,  and  the  latter  from  erring.     His  works  have  been  published  in 

his  own  choice ;  and  from  Melchior  Volmar,  nine  volumes,  folio :  among  which  his  Insfi- 

a  German,  and  professor  of  Greek  at  Bourges,  tuirs  of  the   Chrufttan   Rdi^ion    and   his 

he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  evangelical  exegetical  writings,  are  most  valued.   .S<A/.— 

doctrines.     After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  His  life  was  wnttcn  by  Be^a,  and  is  pre- 

devoted  himself  wholly  to   theology,   and  fixed  to  his  Letters     Sec  also  Midaieton  s 

publicly  professed  the  reformed  doctrine,  Evangelical  Biography,  i.  1 .  &c.    K  ^\  ater- 

which  he  spread  inFrance,  with  all  diligence,  man's  MemotrsoJJohn  Calvin,  Hartford 

His  name  s^oon  became  knownin  Switzerland  1813,    8vo;    and   Bayle's  Dictionary,   art 

as   well  as  France:  and  Farel  and  Viret  Calvin.     Ir.] 
besought  bim,  BBhem^  travelling  through  Jure  divino. 
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He  also^  among  other  things,  reinstated  the  ancient  discipline  by  which 
offenders  were  excluded  from  the  church.  All  these  things  took 
place  with  the  consent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  senate.  (II.)  To 
facilitate  a  pacification  with  the  Lutherans,  he  substituted,  in  place 
of  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  another 
doctrine  in  appearance  more  like  that  of  Luther^  indeed  not  greatly 
differing  from  it.  For  while  Zvdngle  admitted  only  a  symbolical 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  Sacred  Supper,  and 
promised  no  other  benefit  from  its  celebration,  than  a  remembrance 
of  Christ's  death,  and  of  the  benefits  obtained  by  that  death,  Calvin 
admitted  a  sort  of  spiritual  presence ;  that  is,  he  held  that  indi- 
viduals, possessed  of  faith  and  regenerate,  are  also  united  in  a  certain 
way  to  the  man  Christ,  and  from  this  union  receive  an  increase  of 
spiritual  life.  And  as  he  used  the  phraseology  of  Luther  on  this 
subject,  and  acknowledged,  among  other  things,  that  divine  grace 
was  conferred  and  sealed,  by  the  sacred  Supper,  he  was  thought  by 
many  to  believe  in  what  is  called  impanation,  and  to  be  very  near 
the  Lutherans.^  According  to  Zwingle^s  opinion,  all  Christians 
whatsoever,  whether  regenerate  or  in  their  sins,  can  be  partakers  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  but  according  to  Calvin^  none  can 
except  the  regenerate  and  the  holy.  (III.)  The  celebrat^  doctrine 
of  an  absolute  decree  of  God  respecting  the  salvation  of  men,  which 
was  unknown  to  Zwi/ngley  was  inculcated  by  Calvin :  that  is,  he  taught 
that  Grod  had  no  other  ground  for  his  electing  some  persons  from  all 
eternity  to  everlasting  life,  and  appointing  others  to  everlasting 
punishments,  than  his  own  pleasure,  or  his  most  free  and  sovereign 
will. 

§  13.  The  first  of  these  three  doctrines,  neither  Caivin  nor  his 
disciples  could  persuade  all  the  Beformed  churches  to  adopt;  for 
instance,  the  Germans,  the  English,  or  even  the  Swiss :  yet  he  per- 
suaded the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Scotch,  and  some  others.  The 
Swiss  would  not  all  consent  to  allow  the  form  of  church  government 
established  by  Zwingle^  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  magistrates  in 
matters  of  religion,  to  be  changed.     On  the  two  other  points  there 

*  See  Fuesslin's  Cent.  L  EpUtolar.  Thco-  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Eucharist,  in 

log.  BtformaUyr.  i.  265,  260,  262,  263,  &c.  or  with  the  bread,  that  is  there  exhibited) 

Lettres  de  Calvin  a  M.  Jac.  de  Falaise,  pub-  amounts  to  what  is  called  Consuhstantiation, 

lished  a  few  jean  since  at  Amsterdam,  p.  84,  The  modem  Lutherans  are  grown  somewhat 

85.   Calvin  himself  wrote  to  Bucer  (in  Fuess>  wiser  in  this  respect ;  at  least,  they  seem  less 

lin,  L  c.  p.  263)  that  he  approved  of  his  scnti-  zealous  than  their  ancestors  about  the  tenet 

mcnt     Perhaps  he  received  his  own  opinion  in  question.'     Macl. — Thus  Brettschneider 

from  Bucer.  See  Jac  Benign.  Bossuet's  ^/«/.  writes,  in  1819  {Entwickelungy  &c.  p.  715), 

des  Variations  dea  Eglises  Proiestantes,  ii.  8,  'The  modem  systematic  divines  either  change 

&c.  14,  19.    Courayer's  Examen  des  Difauts  — as  do  Zecharia,  Eeinhard,  Storr— the  jyr<B' 

dts  T/Uologiens,  ii.  72,  &c.,  who  endeavours  to  sentia  realis  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 

fhow  that  Calvin's  sentiments  respecting  the  into  a  prasentia  operativa,   a  presence  of 

Lord's  Supper  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  Christ,  not  in  substance,  but  in  operation  ; 

of  the  Roman  Catholics.    But  he  is  in  gene-  or  they  deny  altogether — with  Henke,  Eck- 

ral  very  obscure  on  the  subject,  and  does  not  ermann,  do  Wette,  Wegscheider — the  pre 

express  himself  uniformly,   so   that  it   is  sence  of  the  celestial  body  of  Christ,  in  tb^ 

difficult  to  ascertain  his  real  opinion.   ['The  sense  maintained  by  the  ancient^.'     TV.] 
term  Impanation  (which  signifies  here  the 
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was  very  warm  debate  in  Switzerland  for  a  long  time.  For  the  in- 
habitants of  Zurich,  Bern,  and  others,  would  by  no  means  have  taken 
&om  them  the  doctrine  which  they  had  learned  firom  Zwingle  re- 
specting the  sacred  Supper.^  Nor  were  they  easily  persuaded  to  admit 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestvnation  into  the  creed  of  the  church.' 
Yet  by  the  perseverance,  the  high  reputation,  and  the  prudence  of 
Calvi/riy  after  very  warm  altercations,  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  the  Swiss  was  effected,  first  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
1549  and  1554,  and  afterwards  in  r^ard  to  predestination.'  After 
this  his  pupils  were  so  successful  as  gradually  to  bring  nearly  the 
whole  fieformed  church  to  embrace  his  new  opinions ;  to  which  event 
his  own  writings  contributed  not  a  little.* 

§  14.  Let  us  next  survey  the  countries  in  which  the  Reformed 
religion,  as  shaped  by  GalviUy  obtained  a  fixed  and  permanent  resi- 
dence. Among  the  German  princes,  Frederic  IIL,  Elector  Palatine, 
in  the  vear  1560,  substituted  the  followers  of  CoUvin^a  doctrines  in 
place  of  the  Lutheran  teachers  whom  he  displaced,  and  ordered  his 
subjects  to  receive  the  rites  and  the  opinions  of  the  Genevans.*  His 
successor,  Lewis,  in  the  year  1576,  rescinded  the  acts  of  his  father, 
and  restored  the  Lutheran  doctrine  to  its  former  dignity  and  authority. 
But  this  again  fell,  on  the  accession  of  John  Caaimir  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Palatine  countries,  in  1583 :  for  he,  with  his  deceased 
father,*  Frederic  IIL^  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  Reformed, 
and  it  was  necessary  again  to  give  Calvinism  the  pre-eminence.^ 
From  that  time  onward  the  Palatine  church  held  the  second  rank 
among  the  Reformed  churches ;  and  it  possessed  such  influence  over 
the  others,  that  the  religious  instructions,  composed  for  its  use  by 
Zechariah  Urainua,  and  denominated  the  Heidelbei^g  Catechism^  were 
received  nearly  throughout  the  whole  body.®  In  the  republic  of 
Bremen,  Albert  Hardenberg,  a  friend  of  Melandhon,  in  the  year 
1556,  first  attempted  to  propagate  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  respecting 
the  Lord's  Supper.  And  although  his  attempt  for  the  present  was 
unsuccessful,  and  he  was  expelled  the  city,  yet  it  was  found  impossible 


*  See  Fuesslin*8  Cent.  Epistolar.  p.  264. 
Museum  Helveticum,  L  490,  v.  479,  483, 490, 
ii.  79,  &c. 

•  See  Museum  Hdveticum^  ii.  105,  107, 
117.  Dan.  Gardes,  Miscellanea  Groninffcns. 
Nov.  ii.  476,  477.  I  omit  the  common 
writers,  as  Rnchat,  Hottinger,  &c. 

•  See  the  Consensus  Genev.  ct  Tigurinor, 
in  Calvin's  Opuscula^  p.  754,  &c 

*  Dan.  £rn.  Jablonsky,  in  his  Epistol^g  ad 
Letbnitium,  published  by  Kapp,  p.  24,  26, 
49,  contends  that  there  is  no  longer  any  one, 
among  the  Keformed,  who  holds  to  Zwingle's 
opinion  respecting  the  Lord's  Sapper.  Bnt 
it  is  certain  there  are  many  such :  and  at 
the  present  day,  his  opinion  has  in  a  sense 
revived  in  England,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
other  countries. 

*  Henry  Altinj^B  Bistoria  Eedes.  Pafa- 
//na;   in  Lud.  Christ  Mieg^B  Monumcnta 


Palatina,  i.  223,  &c  L6scher*s  Hist.  Mo- 
tuum,  pt  ii.  1.  iv.  c  iv.  p.  126.  Salig's  Hist, 
der  Aitgsburg  Confessiotif  vol.  iiL  b.  ix,  ch. 
V.  p.  433,  &c. 

•  [In  the  ori^al,  it  is  not  father,  but 
brother;  which  is  a  manifest  error  of  the 
press.  For  John  Casimir  was  not  the  bro- 
ther of  Frederic  III.,  but  his  son.     Schl.] 

»  Alting,  loc.  cit.  p.  223,  246.  Loschir.  1.  c. 
pt  iii.  1.  vi.  p.  234.  But  especially  Burch. 
Qotth.  Struve's  PfdJzische  Kirchenhtstonc ; 
who  has  learnedly  treated  of  these  events, 
p.  110,  &c 

•  On  the  Heidelberg,  or  Pahitinp  Cate- 
chism and  Confession,  see  Jo.  Chr.  Kocher's 
Bibliothfca  Theol.  Si/mbolictp,  p.  693  and 
908  [and  especially  his  Catcvheticnl  Ilhtorif 
of  the  Ri  formed  churches ;  in  which  he  treats 
particulariy  of  the  history  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  ;  Jena,  1756,  8vo.     i'eh^ 
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to  prevent  the  people  of  Bremen  from  uniting  with  the  Beformed 
church  towards  the  close  of  the  century.'  In  what  manner  other 
portions  of  the  German  population  were  gradually  brought  to  relish 
the  dodrines  of  Calvi/n,  must  be  learned  from  those  who  undertake 
to  write  a  full  history  of  Christianity. 

§  15.  The  first  among  the  French  who  abandoned  the  Bomish 
religion,  are  commonly  called  Lutherans  by  the  writers  of  those 
times ;  and  from  this  name  and  some  other  circumstances,  the  inference 
has  been  drawn,  that  they  were  all  believers  in  Luthe^a  doctrines, 
and  averse  from  those  of  the  Swiss.'  To  me  they  appear  to  have 
been  a  mixed  company  of  various  sorts  of  persons.  The  vicinity, 
however,  of  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  other  cities  which  embraced  the 
Calvinistic  system  of  doctrines  and  discipline,  and  the  astonishing  zeal 
of  Calvm,  Fwrd,  Beza,  with  others,  in  fostering,  encouraging,  and 
multiplying  opponents  to  the  Soman  see  in  France,  induced  them 
all,  before  the  middle  of  the  century  arrived,  to  profess  themselves 
the  friends  and  brethren  of  the  Genevans.  By  their  enemies  they 
were  contumeliously  denominated  Huguenots :  the  origin  of  which 
appellation  is  uncertain.  They  were,  however,  tossed  by  various 
tempests  and  misfortunes,  and  endured  greater  calamities  and  suffer- 
ings than  any  other  portion  of  the  protestant  church;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  they  could  number  exalted  princes  and  nobles  of 
the  nation  among  their  party.*  Even  the  peace,  which  they  obtained 
from  Henry  HI.  in  1576,  proved  the  commencement  of  a  most  de- 
structive dvil  war,  in  which  the  very  powerful  family  of  Ouisey  being 
set  on  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  endeavoured  to  overthrow  and  extirpate 
the  Reformed  religion,  together  with  the  royal  family ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Huguenots,  led  on  by  generals  of  the  highest  rank, 
fought  for  their  religion  and  their  kings  with  various  success.  These 
horrible  commotions,  in  which  both  parties  committed  many  acts 
which  posterity  must  ever  reprobate,  were  at  length  terminated  by 
the  prudence  and  heroism  of  Henry  IV.  The  king  himself,  perceiving 
that  his  throne  would  never  be  firm  and  stable  if  he  persevered  in 
spurning  the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  exchanged  the  purer  religion 
for  the  old  one:  on  the  other  hand,  however,  he  published  the  edict 
of  Nantes  in  1598,  in  which  he  gave  to  the  Reformed,  who  he  saw 
could  not  be  subdued,  full  liberty  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way, 
and  the  greatest  security  that  was  possible.* 


'  Selig,  loe,  eit,  pt  iiL  b.  z.  ch.  y.  p.  715, 
and  ch.  tI.  p.  776,  &c  Loscher,  loc.  cit.  pt 
iu  lib.  iy.  ch.  y.  p.  184,  and  pt.  ill  lib.  yL 
ch.  yiL  p.  276.  G^dra,  Hist  Benovati  Evan' 
geiiit  iii.  167  [and  especially  his  Hiatoria 
Motuum  EcdesiasHoor,  in  CivUate  BremenM, 
ab  anno  1647  ad  an.  1661,  tempore  Alberti 
Hardenbergn  nucUatorum,  ex  Authenticis 
Monumeniis:  Groningen,  1766,  4to,  alao 
reprinted  in  his  Scrinium  Aniiqruar,  sen  Nov, 
MisedL  Groninqens.  t  y.  pt.  i.  See  also 
thfi  Brtm-  und  Verdiscke'Bibliothekt  yoL  iiL 
pt  iiL  no.  6.    &ekl,] 


'  See  LoBcher's  Historia  Motuum,  pt  ii 
c.  yi.  p.  46.  Salig's  Hist  der  Augsburg 
Confession,  yoL  ii  b.  v.  ch.  y.  and  yi.  p. 
190,  &c 

*  See  Histoire  EccUs,  des  Eglises  Rffor* 
mies  au  Royaume  de France,  in  three  yolumes, 
Antwerp,  1680,  8yo,  which  is  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Theodore  Beza.  The  writers  on 
the  Gallic  chnrchand  its  Confession  of  faith 
are  enumerated  by  Kocher,  Bibliotheca  Theol. 
Symbolic^,  p.  299,  &c. 

*  Elias  Benoit  Histoire  de  VEdit  de 
Nanus,  t  i.  L  v.  p.  200,  &c  Q&Ya.Bvoid'a 
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§  16.  The  Scottish  church  honours  John  Knox,  a  disciple  of  Calvin^ 
as  its  founder ;  and  from  him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  received  from 


Hist,  de  France,  ix.  409,  &c.  of  the  laiit  Parifl 
edition.  Boulays  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  t.  tL 
the  whole  yolume.  [For  a  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Protestantism  in  France, 
till  me  death  of  Francis  I.,  in  1547,  see 
sec  i.  c  ii.  I  33,  note.  During  the  reign  of 
Heniy  II.,  tne  son  and  successor  of  Francis, 
from  1547  to  1549,  the  persecution  of  the 
reformed  was  still  more  systematic,  de- 
termined, and  unsparing.  In  1551,  the  civil 
courts  were  required  to  co-operate  with  the 
spiritual,  and  to  exterminate  all  heretics. 
G^ie  estates  of  all  emigrants,  on  account  of 
religion,  were  to  be  confiscated.  No  books 
whatever  might  be  imported  from  any  pro- 
testant  country;  and  to  print,  or  sell,  or 
possess  protestant  books  was  made  penaL 
Many  were  imprisoned,  and  put  to  death. 
In  1555,  the  civil  courts  were  forbidden  to 
hear  appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical ;  and 
all  magistrates  were  to  execute  the  decisions 
of  the  latter.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  re- 
fused to  register  this  decree,  and  made  a 
noble  remonstrance  to  the  king.  In  1557, 
the  king  appointed  conmiissioners,  to  aid 
the  bishops  in  exterminating  all  heretics : 
but  the  parliament  revised  to  register  this 
decree.  In  1558,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
with  the  consent  of  the  king,  established  a 
limited  inquisition.  But  several  of  the 
courts  still  favoured  and  protected  the  pro- 
testants;  and  the  king  summoned  a  meeting 
called  a  7iiercv/rial\  and  learning  that  a 
number  of  his  judges  secretly  favoured  the 
reformers,  he  imprisoned  several  of  them, 
and  one  was  put  to  death.  But  amidst  all 
their  persecutions,  the  protestants  multi- 
plied greatly  during  this  reign.  Two  princes 
(^  the  blood,  the  lung  of  Navarre,  and  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  wero  their  friends  and 
supporters.  Hence  they  set  up  churches 
eveiywhere,  had  regular  preachers,  and 
stated,  though  generally  secret,  meetings 
for  worship.  In  1559,  the  king  of  Navarre 
and  the  prince  of  CondS  encouraged  and 
attended  meetings  of  some  thousands  for 
worship,  in  a  meadow  near  Paris,  in  open 
day ;  at  the  close  of  which  the  people  pub- 
lidy  marched  into  the  city.  In  the  same 
year,  the  protestants  held  their  first  na- 
tional synod  privately  at  Paris ;  and  there 
adopted  a  confession  of  faith,  catechism,  and 
directory  for  worship,  composed  by  Calvin ; 
and  likewise  formed  a  system  of  church 
government.  Their  doctrines  were  strictly 
Calvinistic ;  their  worship  very  simple,  and 
almost  without  written  forms;  and  their 
system  of  government  entirely  presbyterian. 
Single  churches  were  governed  by  Consisto- 
ries (Sessions),  composed  of  the  pastors  and 


ruling  elders,  many  of  whom  were  noblemen. 
From  the  Consistories,  lay  appeals  to  the 
Colloqtties  or  Classes  (Presbyteries),  com- 
posed of  pastors  and  elders,  deputed  from 
the  Consistories,  and  meeting  twice  a  year. 
From  these  Colloquies,  there  were  appeals 
to  the  Provincial  Synods,  composed  of  all 
the  Colloquies  in  a  province,  and  meeting 
once  a  year.  National  Synods  were  com- 
posed of  one  pastor  and  one  elder  from  each 
of  the  sixteen  provincial  Synods.  This 
supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal  did  not  meet 
regularly,  but  as  occasion  required  ;  and  at 
each  meeting,  some  province  was  named  to 
call  the  next  meeting.  From  1559  to  1659, 
there  were  twenty-nine  national  synods 
holden;  which  heard  appeals,  answered 
cases  of  conscience,  revised  their  rules  and 
regulations,  and  transacted  various  concerns 
of  the  whole  body.  (See  their  acts  published 
by  John  Quick,  entitled  Synodicon  in  Gallia 
Reformata,  London,  1692,  2  vols,  fol.)— 
Francis  II.,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and  feeble 
both  in  body  and  mind,  succeeded  his  father 
Henry  II.  in  1559.  His  mother,  Catharine 
de  Medicis,  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  bro- 
ther, the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  all  decided 
catholics,  in  fact  ruled  the  nation,  and  en- 
deavoured to  crush  the  Reformation.  The 
king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Cond6,  the 
admiral  Coligni,  and  others  friendly  to  the 
protestants,  conspired  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  the  Guises:  but  they  were  be- 
trayed, and  thus  involved  themselves  and 
all  the  protestants  in  persecution.  Many 
perished ;  numbers  fled  the  country ;  and 
still  more  were  imprisoned,  robbed  of  their 
property,  and  variously  harassed,  during 
the  seventeen  months  of  this  reign.  In 
1560,  Charles  DC,  aged  eleven  years,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Francis,  till  1574.  His 
mother  was  regent.  To  secure  her  power, 
she  now  sought  the  friendship  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  ana  of  tie  protestants ;  and  even 
listened  herself  to  the  protestant  preachers. 
She  needed  money :  and  the  states-general 
were  assembled  in  1561 :  but  they  did  no- 
thing but  wrangle.  The  catholics  demanded 
the  extirpation  of  all  heretics :  and  the  pro- 
testants demanded  toleration.  The  court 
issued  a  decree  forbidding  religious  disputes, 
releasing  the  imprisoned  protestants,  and 
allowing  toleration  to  all  who  would  exter- 
nally conform  to  the  established  religion, 
unless  they  chose  to  quit  the  country.  The 
provincial  authorities  favourable  to  the  pro- 
testants carried  the  decree  into  effect : 
others  would  not  In  July,  1561,  there  was 
a  fruitless  conference  of  catholic  and  pro- 
testant divines  at  Poissy,  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise between  the  two  religions.    Though 
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its  oommencemeDt  the  doctrines,  institutions,  and  government  of  the 
Genevans.     And  in  maintaining  these  pure  and  uncontaminated,  it 


the  eountiy  was  in  great  diBorder,  the  pro- 
teatanta  were  prosperous,  and  continually 
multipljing.     To  prerent  murders  and  sedi- 
tions, the  court  persuaded  the  people  of  both 
rdigions  to  give  up  their  arms,  and  to  trust 
to  the  protection  of  the  gOTemment.    In 
JTanuaiy  1562,  a  national  convention  met  at 
8l  Germain,  and  agreed,  that  the  protestants 
•hoold  be  allowed  to  hold  private  worship, 
till  a  general  council  should  decide  all  reU- 
gious  disputes.     The  protestants  were  not 
quite  satisfied  with  this ;  but  thecatholics  were 
ontrageousL     Tumults  ensued.     The  king  of 
Karaire,  to  gain  an  addition  to  his  territory, 
abandoned  me  protestants ;  and  summoned 
the  duke  of  Quise  to  the  capital,  to  suppress 
the  tumults.      He  obeyed;    and    passing 
through  Vassi  in  Champagne,  found  a  pro- 
testant  assembly  holding  worship  in  a  bam. 
His  soldiers  commenced  a  quarrel  with  them, 
and  then  murdered  two  hundred  and  sixty 
of  their  number.    A  civil  war  now  broke 
out.    The  protestants  made  Orleans  their 
bead-quarters,  and  had  the  prince  of  Cond6 
and  admiral  Coligni  for  leaders ;  while  the 
catholics  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Guise,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  consta- 
ble Montmorency.    Much  blood  was  shed, 
and  many  towns  were  taken  and  ravaged. 
The  king  of  Navarre  fell  in  battle :  the  duke 
of  Guise  was  assassinated;  Montmorency  and 
Cond^  were  both  taken  prisoners.    Feace 
vas  concluded  at  Amboise,  March  1563,  on 
the  ground  of  a  general  amnesty  for  the  past, 
and  free  toleration  of  protestant  worship  in 
particular  places  throughout  France.     The 
treaty  was  not  well  observed ;  and  the  pro- 
testants, finding  the  court  determined  on 
their  ruin,  renewed  the  war  in  1567,  under 
Coligni  and  the  prince  of  Cond6.     Montmo- 
rency fell,  and  many  other  noblemen  on  both 
sides.     Peace  was  concluded  early  in  1568, 
on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  before.     But 
three  months  after,  hostile  movements  on 
the  part  of  the  court,  caused  the  war  to  be 
renewed  with  increased  violence.   The  prince 
of  Conde  feU  in  battle,  in  1539 :  but  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  with  her  son  and  the 
young  prince  of  Cond^,  all  zealous  protest- 
ants, now  appeared  in  the  field.     Peace  was 
concluded  in    1570,  on   the   conditions   of 
amnesty  for  the  past,  free  toleration  of  the 
protestants  everywhere,  a  limited  right  to 
except  against  catholic  judges,  and  the  pos- 
session of  four  cities  (Bochelle,  Cognac,  Mon- 
tauban,  and  la  Charit^),  for  two  years,  to  be 
garrisoned  by  protestants.     To  lull  the  pro- 
te«FtAnt8  into  security,  the  court  now  enforced 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  much  apparent 
zeal,    proposed    a    marriage    between    the 
young  king  of  Navarre  and  the  king's  sister, 
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and  at  length  drew  Coligni,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  the  prince  of  Cond^,  to  appear 
at  court.  AU  this  was  preparatory  to  the 
assassination  of  the  protestants,  by  order  of 
the  king  and  queen  mother,  on  St  Bartho- 
lomew's eve,  Aug.  23,  1572.  The  bloody 
scene  began  at  midnight,  at  the  signal  of 
tolling  the  great  bell  of  the  palace,  and  con- 
tinued three  days  at  Paris.  Coligni  was  the 
first  victim.  With  him,  five  hundred  noble- 
men, and  about  six  thousand  other  protest^ 
ants  were  butchered  in  Paris  alone.  Orders 
were  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
for  a  similar  massacre  everywhere.  More 
than  thirty  thousand — some  say  seventy 
thousand — perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
royal  assassins;  and  the  pope  ordered  a 
jubilee  throughout  Christendom.  The  pro- 
testants were  weakened,  but  not  destroyed. 
Losing  all  confidence  in  the  government, 
they  entered  into  combinations  for  their 
safety.  The  prince  of  Cond^  escaped  from 
his  prison,  and  went  to  Germany  to  form 
alliances  in  their  behalf.  Charles  IX.  died 
in  1574,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Henry  III.,  a  dissolute  man,  and  a  violent 
catholic  Civil  war  raged  again :  but  peace 
was  concluded  in  1576.  The  protestanta 
were  to  enjoy  freedom  of  worship  every- 
where, except  at  Paris,  and  within  two  miles 
of  the  king's  residence.  Courts,  half  catho- 
lics and  half  protestants,  were  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  principal  cities;  and  ten 
cautionary  towns  were  to  be  given  them. 
The  catholics,  dissatisfied  as  usual  with 
concessions  of  liberty  to  the  protestants, 
combined  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  obliged  the  king  to  abrogate  his 
decrees  for  giving:  effect  to  the  treaty.  The 
war  was  renewed  in  1577  ;  and  continued, 
with  some  interruptions,  till  1580;  when 
the  protestants  were  allowed  their  former 
liberties,  and  their  cautionary  towns  for  six 
years.  But  in  1584,  the  catholic  chiefs, 
particularly  the  Guises,  formed  a  league  with 
Philip,  king  of  Spain,  for  exterminating  the 
protestants,  and  transferring  the  crown  of 
France  to  the  family  of  Guise,  on  the  demise 
of  the  present  king.  War  was  of  course  re- 
newed with  the  protestants,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  prince 
of  Cond^.  The  Guises  and  their  allies 
checked  the  protestants,  but  alienated  the 
king,  who  caused  the  duke  of  Guise  to  be 
assassinated.  Henry  III.  now  found  him- 
self so  odious  to  the  catholic  league,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  protestants;  and  they 
generously  supported  him  till  his  death  ilh- 
1589.  The  king  of  Navarre  was  the  next 
legal  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  he 
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ever  has  been^  and  still  is,  so  zealous^  that  in  the  seventeenth  century^ 
it  did  not  hesitate  to  avenge  with  the  sword  the  temerity  of  those 
who  were  desirous  of  introducing  something  foreign  into  it.'  In 
England  the  case  was  very  different  This  nation  never  could  be 
persuaded  to  submit  itself  entirely  to  the  decisions  of  Geneva ;  nor 
did  it  long  retain  unaltered^  what  it  actually  received  from  that 
quarter.  It  is  pretty  well  attested  that  the  greatest  part  of  those 
Englishmen  who  first  renounced  the  superstitions  of  their  fathers, 
were  more  inclined  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  respecting  the  holy 
Supper,  the  mode  of  public  worship,  and  the  government  of  the 
church,  than  to  those  of  the  Swiss.  But  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL^ 
the  industry  of  Calvin  and  his  disciples,  especially  Peter  Martyr^ 
caused  the  former  opinions  to  be  excluded,  and  the  latter  to  gain 
admission  into  the  universities,  the  schools,  the  pulpits,  and  the  minds 
of  the  majority.*  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  F/.,  when  they 
came  to  deliberate  what  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  should  be 
established,  the  English  embraced  the  communion  of  the  Genevans ; 
yet  with  this  limitation,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  retain 
the  old  organisation  of  the  church  (which  was  very  different  from  that 
of  Geneva),  together  with  some  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  most 
of  the  Eeformed  regard  as  very  superstitious.'    Yet  this  diversity. 


assumed,  with  the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
was  supported  by  aR  the  protestants,  and 
by  the  catholics  who  adhered  to  the  late 
king.  But  the  leagues  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge him ;  and  he  had  .to  contend  several 
years  for  his  crown.  At  length,  in  1595,  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  civil  wars,  he  professed  the 
catholic  religion.  Yet  fafi  g;av«  free  tolera- 
tion to  his  pzotestant  subjects.  In  1598, 
he  pubUshea  the  edict  of  Nantes,  as  the 
basis  of  their  liberties ;  and  by  it  he  con- 
firmed to  them  all  the  privileges  ever  before 
conceded  to  them ;  gave  them  equal  civil 
rights,  equal  privileges  in  the  universities 
and  public  schools;  allowed  them  courts, 
half  protestant  and  half  catholic,  in  the 
principal  cities;  made  them  eligible  to  all 
public  offices ;  and  allowed  them  to  estab- 
lish public  worship,  in  places  of  a  particular 
description  throughout  the  realm.  He  aL»o 
gave  them  an  annual  stipend  of  about  forty 
thousand  crowns,  for  the  support  of  their 
ministers.  And  though  the  catholics  mur^ 
mured,  and  endeavoured  to  infringe  upon 
their  rights,  Henry  protected  them  to  the 
end  of  his  reign,  in  1610. — The  number  of 
protestants  in  France,  during  the  last  half 
of  this  century,  was  supposed  to  be  from  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a  half.  At  one 
time  (1571),  they  claimed  to  have  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  churches, 
but  many  of  them  were  onXyfamiltf  churches 
or  the  households  of  the  nobles.  The  num- 
ber of  regular  churches,  stated  in  the  acts  of 
their  national  sjrnods,  was  generally  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred.   Some  of  these  were 


vastly  large,  and  had  three,  four,  and  even 
five  pastors  ;  while  others  were  veiy  small, 
and  were  joined  two  or  three  together 
under  one  pastor.  They  could  reckon  men 
of  great  learning  and  talents  among  them. 
They  were  in  dose  fellowship  with  the 
church  of  Geneva,  and  with  the  Flemish 
protestants.  Their  adherence  to  their  creeds 
and  their  discipline  were  strict.  Take  an 
example.  In  1578,  the  Consistory  of  Ro- 
chelle  debarred  the  prince  of  Cond^  the 
communion,  because  one  of  his  ships  had 
taken  a  prize  after  the  signing  of  the  last 
peace ;  which  he  continued  to  hold  as  a 
lawful  prize,  because  the  capture  was  made 
before  tne  forty  days  assigned  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  treaty  had  expired.  He 
appealed  to  the  National  Synod;  which 
decided  against  him.  See  Quick's  Synodi" 
con^  i.  122.  For  the  facts  in  this  note,  I  am 
indebted  chiefiy  to  GifPord's  History  of 
France^  voL  iii. ;  Quick's  8j/nodieon^  vol.  i. ; 
and  Ingram  Cobbin's  Historical  View  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  France^  London, 
1816.     7K] 

'  Salig's  Historie  der  Augsburg  Confession, 
voL  ii.  b.  vi.  ch.  i.  p.  403. 

*  See  Loscher's  Hist.  Motuum,  pt.  ii. 
1.  iiL  c  ^ai.  p.  67,  and  the  authorities  he 
quotes :  Saligfs  HisL  der  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion^ voL  ii.  b.  vi.  ch.  iii.  p.  317,  &c  and 
others. 

*  [It  is  evident  from  this  sentence,  that 
Dr.  Mosheim's  knowledge  of  English  eccle- 
siastical history  was  very  limited.  It  is 
not  true  that  England  *  embraced  the  oom« 
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slight  as  it  might  then  be  deemed,  and  to  be  borne  with^  as  Calvin  him- 
self attested,  afterwards  produced  numerous  perils,  calamities,  and  wars, 
to  the  injury  both  of  the  church  and  the  commonwealth  of  England. 
§  17.  The  commencement  of  this  lamentable  schism,  which  to  this 
day  no  means  have  been  able  to  heal,  was  with  those  who  fled  to  save 
their  lives  and  liberties,  in  the  year  1554,  when  Mary  reigned,  or 
rather  raged,  in  England.  Some  of  these  celebrated  their  public 
worship  according  to  the  liturgy  established  hj  Edward  VL;  but 
others  preferred  the  more  simple,  and,  in  their  view,  more  pure 
worahip  of  the  Swiss.  The  former  were  denominated  CanforTnists^ 
because  they  conformed  their  worship  to  the  pattern  legally  established 
hj Edward:  the  latter  were  called Nonconforrnists^sxid  sAbo Puritans, 
because  they  desired  greater  purity  in  worship,  and  did  not  regard 
the  liturgy  of  king  Edwa/rd  as  free  from  all  the  dregs  of  superstition. 
Iliese  appellations  have  continued  in  use;  and  to  this  day  they 
designate  the  Christian  commimities  by  which  Great  Britain  is  di- 
vided. When  the  exiles  returned  to  their  country,  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  this  controversy  being  introduced  into 
England,  soon  became  so  great  and  threatening,  that  the  more  saga- 
cious even  then  despaired  of  any  reconciliation.  The  wise  queen  did 
not  confine  the  reformation  to  the  rigorous  principles  of  the  Genevans 
and  their  followers  the  Puritans,  but  she  enjoined  on  those  to  whom 
she  entrusted  this  business,  to  follow  the  patterns  of  the  early  ages, 
rather  than  that  of  the  G^nevans.^  When  she  had  modelled  the 
whole  diurch,  and  especially  the  public  worship,  on  these  principles, 
she  published  the  celebrated  Act  of  Uniformity ,  requiring  all  English- 
men to  observe  her  r^ulations.  The  Puritans  urg^,  that  they 
could  not  in  conscience  yield  obedience ;  and  bitterly  complained,  that 
the  defilements  of  the  Soman  religion,  which  had  been  removed,  were 
brought  back  again.  The  more  vehement  argued,  that  recent  enact- 
ments ought  to  be  wholly  repealed,  and  the  church  moulded  after  the 
Genevan  fashion ;  while  the  more  temperate  merely  desired  liberty 
to  worship  God  themselves,  according  to  their  own  opinions.  The 
queen,  determining  to  show  no  indulgence  to  either,  employed  all  the 

mimion  of  the  Oenevans/  under  Edward ;  nearer  to  the  Romish  ritual  (Heylin,  p.  124), 

althongh  Bp.  Hooper,  in  ih&t  reign,  brought  and  had  a  great  propensity  to  several  iisagea 

•ome  low-church  notions  from  Switzerland,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  which  were  justly 

and  on  Elizabeth's   accession,  more  such  looked  upon  as  superstitious.     She  thanked 


brought  from  the  same  quarter.  The  publicly  one  of  ner  chaplains,  who  had 
theology  of  Calvin,  too,  was  generally  re-  preached  in  defence  of  the  real  presence ; 
ceived  amonff  English  divines,  during  most  she  was  fond  of  images,  and  retained  some 
of  Elizabeth  s  reign.  But  the  country  itself  in  her  private  chapel  (Heylin,  p.  124),  and 
never  stood  fommlly  committed  to  Geneva  would  undoubtedly  have  forbidden  the  mar- 
in  any  way.  A]  riage  of  the  clergy,  if  Cecil,  her  secretary, 
'  f  *  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  disposed,  by  this  had  not  interposed.  (Strype's  Ltfe  of 
biguous  expression  of  the  primitive  offes,  Parker,  p.  107, 108, 109.)   Having  appointed 


to  insinuate  that  queen  Elizabeth  had  formed  a  committee  of  divines  to  review  king  Ed- 

a  pnre,  rational,  and  evangelical  plan  of  ward's  liturcy,  she  gave  them  an  order  to 

religious   discipline   and  worship.      It  is,  strike  out  alToffensive  passages  against  the 

however,   certain,   that,   instead  of   being  pope,  and  to  make  people  easy  about  the 

willing  to  strip  religion  of  the  ceremonies  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament. 

which  remained  in  it,  she  was  rather  in-  (Neal's    Hi9t,    of  the   Puritans,  i  138.)' 

dined  to  bring  the  pubUc  worship  still  Macl.'] 

c  2 
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means  wliich  penal  laws  and  her  own  sagacity  could  afford,  in  order 
to  suppress  the  obstinate  sect.  In  this  manner  the  purification  of 
the  old  religion,  by  which  the  English  chui'ch  is  equally  distinguished 
from  the  popish  and  from  all  the  others  that  have  renounced  the 
dominion  of  the  pontiff,  was  confirmed  and  established;  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  continual  discord,  sadly  to  the 
injury  of  a  fortunate  nation.* 

§  18.  The  first  cause  that  gave  rise  to  so  many  strange  and  cala- 
mitous events  was  very  trivial,  and  of  no  consequence  to  religion  and 
piety.  The  leaders  of  the  Puritans  held  iq  abhorrence  those  gar- 
ments, which  the  English  clergy  wore,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  in 
their  public  assemblies.  For  these  garments  having  been  derived 
from  the  papists,  were,  in  their  view,  the  badges  of  Antichrist  From 
this  they  proceeded  to  other  matters,  of  somewhat  greater  importance. 
First,  they  conceived  that  the  constitution  of  the  English  church  was 
a  departure  from  the  form  established  by  Christ ;  and  maintained, 
what  they  had  learned  from  Calvin  and  the  Genevans,  that  all  the 
ministers  of  religion,  by  divine  appointment,  ought  to  be  equal  in 
rank  and  authority.  They  had  indeed  no  objections  to  allowing  an 
individual  to  bear  the  title  of  bishop,  and  to  preside  in  the  meetings 
of  his  brethren,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  order ;  but  they  would  not 
allow  him  to  claim  the  prerogatives  of  the  old  bishops,  to  rank  among 
the  peers  of  the  realm,  to  be  employed  in  civil  affairs,  and  be  distin- 
guished by  wealth  and  power.  The  weight  of  this  controversy  was 
not  great,  so  long  as  the  English  bishops  founded  their  rank  and 
authority  upon  the  laws  of  the  land  and  human  constitution  ;  but  it 
assumed  a  far  graver  character,  after  the  year  1588,  when  Richard 
Bancroft,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  first  ventured  pub- 
licly to  affirm  that  bishops  are  an  order  superior  to  that  of  presbyters, 
not  by  more  human  appointment,  but  by  the  will  of  God.^  This 
sentiment  meeting  the  approbation  of  great  numbers,  the  consequence 
was,  what  might  be  anticipated,  that  none  were  deemed  properly 
admitted  into  the  sacred  office,  unless  they  were  ordained  by  a  bishop ; 
and  that  the  ministers  of  those  churches  which  have  no  bishops,  were 

^  No  one  lias  treated  this  subject  more  Parker,  Grindal,  and  "WTiitgifl ;  which  are 

fully,  or  more  agreeably  than  Daniel  Neal ;  written  with  great  copioiisness  and  labour, 

whose  History  of  the  Puritans  or  Protestant  [See  also  Bogae  and  Bennet's  History  of 

Nonconformists    was    published    not  long  Dissenters,  vol.  i.  London,  1809,  and  Bern, 

since,  at  London,  in  four  volumes.     The  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  Lond. 

first  volume  was  printed,  London,  1732,  8vo,  1813.    TV.] — This  account  of  Neal's  work 

the  last  volume  appeared  in  1738.    Yet  the  must  be  taken  as  the  partial  witness  of  one 

author,  who  was  himself  a  puritan,  could  who  holds  the  same,  or  similar  opinions, 

not  so  command  his  party  feelings  and  his  The  truth  is,  that  Neal  is  highly  unsatisfac- 

passions,  as  entirely  to  avoid  sectarian  zeal,  tory  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 

For  while  he  is  full  in  narrating  and  em-  ana  that  his  first  volume  was  promptly, 

blazoning  the  wrongs  which  the  bishops  though    incompletely,     answered    by    Bp. 

inflicted  or  caused  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Madox.    5.] 

puritans,  he  frequently  extenuates,  excuses,  *  See  Jo.  Strrpe's  Life  and  Acts  of  John 

or  passes  silently  over  the  faults   of  the  Whitgift,  Archhishop  cf  Canterbury^  p.  121, 

puritan  sect.     The  reader  may  also  consult  Lond.   1718,  fol.     [Neal's  History  of  the 

Jo.  Strype*s  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Puritans,  voL  i  ch.  vii.  p.  180,  &c    2V.] 
Cant^bury  under  Queen  Elizabeth^  namely. 
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thought  to  be  without  the  qualifications  necessary  for  their  function, 
and  to  be  inferior  to  the  popish  priests. 

§  19.  In  the  next  place,  the  Puritans  conceived  that  those  churches, 
which  from  having  the  sees  *  of  bishops  are  called  ccUhedralSy  ought 
to  be  done  away,  together  with  all  who  live  upon  their  revenues,  the 
archdeacons,  the  deans,  the  prebendaries,  and  the  canons :  they  also 
disapproved  of  the  mode  of  worship  usually  practised  in  cathedrals : 
and,  in  particular,  denied  that  instrumental  music  and  chanting  were 
proper  in  the  worship  of  God.  They  likewise  thought,  that  not  only 
the  vicious,  but  also  persons  of  dubious  piety,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  church.  For  it  being  their  opinion  that  the  church  is  the 
company  of  the  faithful,  they  of  course  held  that  care  i^ould  be  taken 
lest  any  who  are  destitute  of  faith  should  creep  into  it  They 
required  many  alterations  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were 
enjoined  by  the  authority  of  the  queen  and  the  supreme  counciL* 
For  instance,  they  considered  all  holy  days  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  sainted  individuals,  as  unlawful :  they  would  not  allow  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  in  various  transactions,  but  especially  in  the  sacrament 


*  [Cathedra^  a  seat  or  chair.  &] 
'  [Dr.  Maclaine  supposes  the  supreme 
council  here  mentioned  to  be  the  noted  high 
commission  court  But  that  court  was  an 
executive  and  visitatorial  body,  not  legisla- 
tive. It  seems,  therefore,  that  Mosheim  in- 
tended by  the  supreme  council,  either  the 
British  parliament ,  or  perhaps  the  queen's 
priTy  council*  which  possessed  much  the 
same  powers  as  a  German  prince  with  his 
Ck>nsiBtorial  council.  The  queen  with  her 
priTy  council  repeatedly  published  Injunc- 
tions, or  regulations  for  the  church,  which 
she  enforced  by  the  episcopal  and  high  com- 
mission courts ;  and  these  arbitrary  decrees 
of  the  queen  were  substituted  for  acts  of 
parliament)  which  she  more  than  once  for- 
bade to  legislate  on  such  subjects ;  so  that 
she  assumed  to  be  the  real  lawgiver  of  the 
English  church.  See  Neal's  Hist,  of  the 
Puritans,  toL  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  167,  &c.  Yet  the 
acoount  which  Br.  Haolaine  here  gives  of 
the  high  commission  court,  is  worth  repeat- 
ing. *This  court*  (says  he)  '  took  its  rise 
from  a  remarkable  dause  in  the  act  of 
supremacy,  by  which  the  queen  and  her 
successors  were  empowered  to  choose  persons 
to  exercise,  under  her,  all  manner  of  juris- 
diction, privileges,  and  pre-eminences,  touch- 
ing any  spiritual  or  eccUsia^ical  jurisdiction 
wttkin  the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
as  also  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  order,  cor- 
rect, and  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms, 
abuses,  contempts,  offences,  enormities  what- 
soever ;  provided,  that  they  have  no  power 
to  determine  any  thing  to  be  heresy,  but  what 
has  been  adjured  to  be  so  by  the  authority 
of  the  canonical  scripture,  or  by  the  first 
four  general  councils,  or  any  of  them ;  or 
by  any  other  general  councils^  wherein  the 


same  teas  declared  heresy  by  the  express  and 
plain  words  of  canonical  scripture^  or  such 
as  shall  hereafter  be  declared  to  be  heresy 
by  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  with  the 
assent  of  the  clergy  in  Convocation.  Upon 
the  authority  of  this  clause,  the  queen  ap- 
pointed a  certain  number  of  commissioners 
for  ecclesiastical  causes,  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, abused  their  power.  The  court 
they  con^>osed  was  called  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  because  it  claimed  a  more 
extensive  jurisdiction  and  higher  powers, 
than  the  ordinary  Courts  of  the  Bishops. 
Its  jurisdiction  reached  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  was  much  the  same  with  that 
which  had  been  lodged  in  the  single  person 
of  lord  Cromwell,  vicar  general  to  Henry 
"VIII.  These  commissioners  were  empow- 
ered to  make  inquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal 
methods  of  juries  and  witnesses,  but  by  all 
other  ways  and  means  which  they  could 
devise,  that  is,  by  rack,  torture,  inquisition, 
and  imprisonment.  They  were  vested  with 
a  right  to  examine  such  persons  as  they 
suspected,  by  administering  to  them  an  oatn 
(not  allowed  of  in  their  commission,  and 
therefore  called  ex  officio),  by  which  they 
were  obliged  to  answer  all  questions,  and 
thereby  might  be  obliged  to  accuse  them- 
selves, or  their  most  intimate  firiends.  The 
fines  they  imposed  were  merely  discretionary ; 
the  imprisonment  to  which  they  condemned 
was  limited  by  no  rule  but  their  own  plea- 
sure ;  they  imposed,  when  they  thought 
proper,  new  articles  of  faith  on  the  clergy ; 
and  practised  all  the  iniquities  and  cruelties 
of  a  real  Inquisition,  See  Rapin's  and 
Hume's  Histories  of  England,  under  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Weal's  History  of 
the  Puritans, passim*    Tr.\ 
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of  baptism :  they  were  displeased  with  the  employment  of  sponsors 
or  god-fathers  and  god-mothers,  at  the  baptism  of  infants  whose 
parents  were  still  living ;  *  nor  would  they  suffer  new-bom  infants  to 
be  baptized  by  any  persons  but  the  priests :  they  would  not  have  the 
sacred  books  of  secondary  rank,  or  those  commonly  denominated  the 
Apocrypha,  to  be  read  and  expounded  to  the  people ;  the  stated  forms 
of  prayer,  they  would  not  indeed  wholly  exclude  from  public  worship, 
but  they  demanded  that  the  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  vary  from 
them,  and  to  alter  them,  as  they  saw  fit,  and  be  permitted  to  pray  to 
God  in  their  own  language,  and  not  merely  in  the  words  of  others : 
in  short,  they  conceiv^  that  the  worship  of  their  country  ought  to  be 
conformable  to  the  principles  and  institutions  of  the  Genevans,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  tolerated  that  was  akin  to  the  Roman  system. 
§  20,  These  opinions  could  not  well  be  defended,  or  impugned, 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  certain  general  principles,  which  would 
support  the  positions  adopted ;  and  from  which  the  importance  of  the 
controversy  may  be  estimated.     Those  who  took  sides  with  the  queen 
and  the  supreme  council,  maintained,  L  That  the  right  to  reform  or 
to  abolish  and  correct  eri*ors  and  defects,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  dis- 
cipline and  worship,  belonged  to  the  civil  magistrate.  The  Puritans, 
on  the  contrary,  denied  that  God  had  assigned  this  office  to  the 
magistrate ;  and  held  with  Calvin,  that  it  was  rather  the  business  of 
the  ministers  of  Christ  to  restore  religion  to  its  purity  and  dignity. 
II,  The  former  considered  that  the  rule  of  proceeding  in  reforming 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  was  not  to  be  derived  ex- 
clusively from  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  also  from  the  writings  and  the 
practice  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church.    The  Puritans,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained,  that  the  divinely  inspired  books  were  the  only  pure 
source  from  which  could  be  derived  rules  for  purging  and  regulating 
the  church  ;  and  that  the  enactments  and  the  doctors  of  the  early  ages 
had  no  authority  whatever.     III.  The  former  declared  the  church  of 
Bome  to  be  a  true  church,  though  much  deformed  and  corrupted; 
they  said,  the  Son^an  pontiff,  indeed,  presumptuously  claims  to  be  the 
head  and  monarch  of  the  whole  church,  yet  he  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  a  legitimate  bishop ;  and  of  course,  the  ministers  ordained  by 
his  authority  have  the  most  perfect  right  to  minister  in  holy  things. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  English  bishops  to  inculcate  such  principles, 
if  they  would  trace  back  the  origin  and  prerogatives  of  their  office  to 
the  apostles  of  Christ.      But  very  different  were  the  views  of  the 
Puritans.     They  constantly  maintained  that  the  Roman  church  had 
forfeited  the  title  and  the  rights  of  a  true  church ;  that  its  bishop 
was  the  very  Antichrist ;  that  all  its  discipline  and  worship  were  vain, 
superstitious,  and  opposed   to  the  precepts   of  the  gospel;  and  of 
course,  that  all  communion  with  that  church  was  to  be  shunned  more 

*  ['  Other  rites  and  customs  diepleasmg  marriage  during  certain  times  of  the  year, 

to  the  puritans,  and  omitted  bj  our  author,  and  the  licencing  it  for  monej,  as  also  the 

were,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of  the  LoreFs  confirmation  of  children  by  episcopal  im- 

SuppcTt  howtng  at  the  name  of  Jeaus^  giving  position  of  hands.'    Macl,'\ 
the  ring  in  marriage^  the  prohibition  & 
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carefully  than  the  plague  itself.  IV.  The  former  deemed  the  best 
form  of  the  church  to  be  that  which  prevailed  in  the  four  or  fiye  first 
centuries ;  indeed,  that  it  was  preferable  to  that  established  by  the 
apostles  themselves ;  because  ttiey  gave  such  a  shape  to  the  church, 
as  suited  its  infantile  and  nascent  state,  and  left  to  those  who  should 
come  after  them  to  regulate  it  more  perfectly,  when  it  should  become 
fully  established  and  extended^  On  the  contrary,  the  Puritans  con- 
tended, that  all  the  principles  of  church  government  were  laid  down 
in  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  set  forth  an 
unchangeable  pattern,  which  was  to  be  imitated  by  all  suoceeding 
ages,  when  they  directed  the  first  Christian  churches  to  be  regulated 
and  governed  in  the  manner  then  practised  in  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tions.' y.  The  former  contended,  that  things  indifferent^  which  are 
neither  commanded  nor  forbidden  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  such  as  rites 
of  public  worship,  attire  of  priests,  festivals,  may  be  settled  by  the 
supreme  magistrate,  according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  that  to  disobey 
his  laws  on  tibese  subjects  is  as  sinful  as  to  violate  his  laws  relative  to 
civil  affairs.  But  the  Puritans  contended,  that  it  was  improper  and 
wrong  to  impose  as  neeessary,  things  that  Christ  Himself  had  left 
free :  for  thus  the  liberty,  which  Christ  has  procured  for  us,  is  sub- 
verted. They  added,  that  such  rites  as  tend  to  infect  the  mind  with 
superstition,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  indifferent,  but  must  be 
avoided  as  impious  and  profane.  And  such,  in  their  estimation,  were 
those  ancient  ceremonies  which  the  queen  and  the  parliament  refused 
to  abrogate.^ 

§  21.  This  contest  of  the  court  and  bishops  with  ^hose  who  called 
aloud  for  a  further  reformation  of  the  church,  woplj^  have  been  far 
more  severe  and  perilous,  if  such  as  bore  the  common  name  of  Puri- 
tans had  been  agreed  in  their  opinions  and  feelings.  But  this  body 
was  composed  of  persons  of  various  dispositions  and  characters,  whose 
only  bond  of  union  was  their  dislike  of  the  religion  and  discipline 
established  by  law ;  and,  therefore,  it  very  soon  became  divided  into 
sects ;  some  of  which  were  both  misled  themselves,  and  misled  others, 
by  fiematioal  imaginations,  and  others  diq>layed  their  folly  by  devising 
strange  and  imusual  forms  for  the  constitution  of  churches.  Of  these 
sects,  none  is  more  famous  than  that  which  was  formed,  about  the 
year  1581,  by  Robert  Browney  an  unstable  and  fickle-minded  man. 
He  did  not  differ  materially  from  either  the  Episcopalians  or  the 
other  Puritans  as  to  the  doctrines  of  religion ;  but  he  had  new  and 


'  rOp  Synagogues.    TV.] 

'  V  Dr.  Moeheim,  in  these  fire  articles, 
has  followed  the  account  of  this  controversj 
nven  by  Mr,  Neal,  in  his  History  of  the 
Puritans.  This  latter  adds  a  sixth  article, 
not  of  debate,  but  of  union.  Both  parties 
(says  he)  agreed  too  well  in  asserting  the 
necessity  of  an  uniformity  in  public  worship, 
and  of  calling  in  the  swora  of  the  magis- 
trate for  the  support  and  the  defence  of 
their  sereral  principles,  which  they  made 
an  ill  use  of  in  their  turns,  as  they  could 


grasp  the  power  into  their  hand$<,  The 
standaid  of  uniformity,  according  to  the 
bishops,  was  the  queen's  supremacy^  and  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  according  to  the  puritans, 
the  decrees  of  provincial  and  national  synods^ 
allowed  and  enforced  by  the  civil  ma^trate. 
But  neither  party  were  for  admitting  that 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  P*^ 
fession,  which  is  every  man's  right  as  ^*^Jr 
is  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  he  lives.*    Macl."] 
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singular  views  of  the  nature  of  the  church  and  the  regulation  and 
government  of  it.  He  first  distributed  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tians into  small  associations^  such  as  those  collected  by  the  apostles : 
for  so  many  persons  as  could  conveniently  be  assembled  in  one 
place^  and  that  of  moderate  dimensions,  he  affirmed  constituted  a 
church,  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  church.  And  each  of 
these  small  congregations  he  pronounced  to  be  independent  and  free, 
by  divine  constitution,  from  all  jurisdiction  both  of  bishops,  who, 
according  to  the  court,  and  of  synods,  which,  according  to  the  Puri- 
tans, have  the  right  of  governing  the  church.  The  supreme  power  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  and  the  peace  of  these  little  associations, 
according  to  his  views,  resided  in  the  people ;  and  all  the  members 
had  equal  powers  and  prerogatives.  The  congregated  multitude, 
therefore,  deliberated  on  sacred  subjects ;  and  whatever  was  voted  by 
the  majority,  was  considered  as  legitimately  decided.  The  brother- 
hood selected  certain  persons,  from  among  themselves,  to  teach  pub- 
licly and  to  administer  ordinances :  and,  if  the  interests  of  the  church 
seemed  to  require  it,  they  remanded  these  teachers  of  their  own  crea- 
tion again  to  a  private  station.  For  these  teachers  were  in  no  respects 
more  sacred  or  elevated  than  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  except  by  their 
power  to  perform  sacred  functions,  for  which  they  were  wholly  indebted 
to  the  election  and  consent  of  the  brethren.  Moreover,  the  oflSce  of 
teaching  was  by  no  means  confined  to  them :  but  all  the  brethren,  if 
they  pleased,  might  prophesy  in  public,  or  exhort  and  instruct  the 
fraternity.  Hence,  when  the  appointed  preacher  of  the  church  had 
closed  his  discourse,  the  brethren  severally  were  at  liberty  to  hold 
forth,  and  let  others  know  what  they  might  have  been  revolving  in 
their  minds,  or  had  not  clearly  apprehended  in  the  discourse  of  the 
preacher.  In  short,  Browne  thought  that  the  Christian  world  should 
now  present  the  same  aspect,  as  that  of  the  churches  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles*  In  maintaining  such  opinions,  he  and  his  associates  were 
so  assuming,  as  to  hold  that  all  bonds  of  harmony,  communion,  and 
charity,  with  churches  differently  constituted,  were  to  be  severed ;  and 
to  declare  that  the  English  church,  in  particular,  was  above  all  others 
to  be  shunned,  as  being  a  spurious  church,  contaminated  with  the 
pollutions  of  popery,  and  destitute  of  all  divine  influences.  This  sect, 
impatient  under  the  injuries  it  received  (perhaps  through  its  own 
fault)  in  England,  removed  to  Holland,  and  settled  at  Middleburgh, 
Amsterdam,  and  Leyden :  but  it  did  not  long  continue.  Browne 
himself  returned  to  England,  and,  forsaking  his  new  opinions,  obtained 
a  living  in  the  established  church.*  The  other  exiles  became  em- 
broiled by  many  internal  dissensions.*  These  effects  induced  the 
wiser  among  them  to  modify  the  discipline  of  their  founder,  and  make 
it  more  tolerable.     In  this  manner  from  them  originated  the  noted 

'  [The  rectory  of  Achurch,  in  Northamp-  toL  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  324.   Jo.  Hornbeck*s  8umma 

tonshire.    Browne  really  does  not  seem  to  Coniroversiarum^  1.  x.  p.  738,  &c.    Fuller's 

have  altered  his  opinions;   for  he  nevff  Eoclesiastical  History  of  Britain,  \).7L']^.16S, 

preached  at  Achupch.    8.]  [Beiy.  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  866, 

«  Dan.  Neal'8  History  of  the  Puritans,  ic.    TV.] 
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sect  of  the  Independents  or  CongregcUional  Brethren,  which  still 
exists.     But  their  history  belongs  to  the  next  century. 

§  22.  In  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  long  doubtful, 
whether  those  who  renounced  the  Roman  communion  would  join  the 
fellowship  of  the  Lutherans  or  of  the  Swiss :  for  each  of  these  had 
many  and  strong  partisans.*  But  in  the  year  1571,  the  preference 
was  publicly  given  to  the  Swiss.  For  the  Belgic  Confession  of  Faith,* 
which  was  published  in  this  year,  was,  for  the  most  part,  in  unison 
with  that  adopted  by  the  French  Beformed  church;  and  diflfered  from 
the  Augsburg  Confession  in  several  respects,  and  especially  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'  The  causes  of  this  will  readily  appear, 
if  we  consider  the  proximity  of  the  French,  and  the  number  of  them 
residing  in  the  Netherlands,  the  high  reputation  of  Calvin  and  the 
Grenevan  school,  and  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  Grenevans  in 
extending  the  boundaries  of  their  church.  From  this  period,  the  Bel- 
gians publicly  assumed  the  title  of  the  Reformed,  instead  of  that  of 
l/uthei^ans,  which  they  had  before  borne :  and  in  this  they  followed 
the  example  of  the  French,  who  had  invented  and  first  assumed  this 
appellation.  Yet  the  Belgians,  while  subject  to  the  Spaniards,  had 
disused  the  term  Reformed,  to  avoid  incurring  odium,  and  had  styled 
themselves  Associates  of  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  because  the 
Spanish  court  looked  upon  Lutherans  as  far  better  citizens  than  the 
disciples  of  Calvin,  who,  from  their  commotions  in  France,  were 
deemed  more  inclined  to  sedition.^ 

§  23.  The  knowledge  of  a  more  sound  religion  was  carried  into 
Poland,  by  the  disciples  of  Luther,  from  Saxony.*     Afterwards,  not 


1  Loacher's  Historia  Motuuniy  pi.  iiL 
lib.  V.  cap.  iv.  p.  74. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Belgic  Confession, 
see  Kocher's  Bibliothtca  Theol.  SymboHaB^ 

{>.  216.  [It  was  first  composed  in  the  Wal- 
oon  langnage,  by  Guy  de  Bres,  and  first 
printed  in  Frencn,  in  1562.  Afterwards  it 
was  translated  into  various  languages ;  and 
was  ratified  (together  with  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  with  which  it  harmonises),  by 
the  ^ynod  of  Dort,  in  1619 ;  and  again  at 
the  BCague,  in  1661.    TV.] 

'  Gerhard  Brandt's  niatorU  der  Refar^ 
matie  in  en  omtrent  de  Nederlanden,  toL  L 
b.  V.  p.  263,  &c. 

*  The  words  of  Brandt,  1.  cit  p.  254,  256, 
are  these:  'Nochtans  behielpen  sick  de 
Nederlandtsche  G«reformeerden  met  den 
titel  van  Augsburgsche  Confessie,  om  dat 
die  te  hove  niet  so  onaengenaem  was  als 
de  Calvinische  of  Fransche,  die  de  partije 
doorgsens  hield  te  wesen  een  oproeriger  Secte 
dan  de  Luthersche.' 

•  [Polish  Prussia  was  first  enlightened  by 
Luther's  attack  upon  Romanism.  It  was  a 
prorince  that  voluntarily  submitted  to  Ca- 
simir  III.  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off  the 
tyranny  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  A  long 
war  with  them  ended  in  its  formal  incorpo- 


ration with  Poland,  in  1466.  But  its  former 
privileges  were  then  secured,  and  as  its 
town  population  was  chiefly  of  German 
origin,  that  langnage  was  usually  spoken, 
and  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  country 
retained.  Wittemberg  was  a  favourite  place 
of  education  for  its  youth,  and  thence 
Luther's  opinions  found  an  immediate  en- 
trance into  the  province.  So  early  as  1518, 
Knade,  a  native  of  Dantzic,  threw  off  the 
monastic  habit,  married,  and  preached  pub- 
licly in  that  city  against  RomanisuL  He 
was  tried  and  imprisoned,  but  after  a  time 
released  and  compelled  to  leave  Dantzic. 
He  found  shelter,  however,  with  a  nobleman 
near  Thorn,  and  continued,  under  his  pro- 
tection, to  preach  protestantism.  In  1520, 
Benchenstein  preached  the  same  doctrines 
in  Dantzic,  and  two  years  after,  Bonhald^ 
did  the  same.  Others  followed,  and  a  con- 
siderable ferment  being  the  consequence, 
Sigismund  I.  ordered  the  town  council  to 
maintain  the  existing  religion,  and  put  down 
innovation.  This  order  being  rather  eva^|^ 
than  obeyed,  Dantzic  became  daily  more 
alienated  from  Bomanism ;  but  popular  pre- 
t^psions  gaining  a  simultaneous  accession  of 
strength,  the  magistrates  became  alarmed, 
and  imprisoned  some  of  the  more  conspicuous 
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only  the  Bohemian  brethren,  whom  the  fiomish  priests  had  expelled 
from  their  country,  but  likewise  some  of  the  Swiss,  disseminated  their 
opinions  among  the  Poles :  not  to  mention  the  Anabaptists,  the  Anti- 
trinitarians,  and  others,  who  travelled  in  that  country,  and  there  col- 
lected congregations.*  Hence  there  existed  here  and  there  through- 
out Poland  three  sorts  of  religious  associations,  those  of  the  Bohemian 
brethren,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Swiss.  In  order  to  oppose  with 
greater  vigour  their  common  enemies,  they  held  a  convention  at  Sen- 
domir  in  the  year  1570,  and  entered  into  a  kind  of  confederation,  on 
certain  terms,  comprehended  in  a  confession  usually  called  the  Agree- 
ment of  Sendomir.^  But  as  this  compromise  was  deemed  too  conde- 
scending, and  injurious  to  the  truth  (for  in  it  the  opinions,  which 
separate  the  Lutherans  from  the  Eeformed,  were  expressed  in  vague 
and  ambiguous  language),  it  was,  not  long  after,  opposed  by  many  of 
the  Lutherans ;  and  in  the  next  century  was  entirely  abrogated ;  nor 
have  those  who  desired  and  laboured  to  restore  it,  to  this  day,  met 
with  the  success  for  which  they  hoped.  In  both  the  Prussias,'  after 
the  death  of  Luther  and  Metancthoriy  very  large  congregations  of 
the  Reformed  religion  were  gathered  by  certain  persons,  which  flou- 
rish still.^ 

§  24.  The  Bohemian  brethren,  as  they  are  called,  or  Moraviana, 


reformers.  This  occasioned  a  riot  in  1525, 
which  pLiced  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the 
reforming  party,  by  which  Bomanism  was 
formally  alx>li8hed.  The  king  now  inter- 
fered with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  in 
July  1526,  Dantzic  was  again  reduced  com- 
pletely under  the  dominion  of  Home.  OUier 
towns  of  Poland  had,  howerer,  caught  the 
infection,  and  in  15S4,  a  Dominican  friar, 
named  Klein,  again  preached  against  Ko- 
manism  in  Dantzic  This  new  reformer 
threw  ofif  the  monastic  habit  in  1537,  and 
being  nominated  preacher  in  St.  Maiy^s 
church,  by  the  civic  authorities,  he  cleared 
it  of  the  images,  and  regularly  established 
Lutheranism:  the  town-council  conniving, 
and  the  king  merely  prohibiting  violent 
attacks  upon  the  estabbshed  religion.  At 
length,  however,  Sigismund  was  compelled 
to  interfere,  and  he  sent  an  episcopal  com- 
mission to  Dantzic,  which  imprisoned  Klein, 
but  was  quickly  compelled  to  release  him, 
and  which  failed  of  doing  anything  effectual, 
Klein  died  in  1546,  having  spent  all  his 
latter  years  unmolested.  Simultaneously 
with  these  events,  other  towns  of  Prussia 
revolted  &om  Rome,  and  thus  when  the 
Bohemian  brethren  arrived  in  1648,  the  soil 
was  extensively  prepared  for  the  growth  of 
their  doctrines.  Krasinski's  Reformation 
in  Poland^  i.  Ill,  &c.    &] 

*  Loscher's  Hist.  Motuum^  pt.  iii.  L  v. 
c.  iii.  p.  36.  Salig^s  Hist,  der  Augsb.  Con- 
fetsion^  vol.  ii.  b.  vi.  ch.  iii.  iv.  v.  p.  616. 
Adr.  Begenvolscios,    Hiat  BlecUtiar,   Sia- 


vonicar^  L  i.  c.  xvi  &c.  p.  71,  &c.  Soliffnae's 
Hist,  de  Polognfy  v.  40,  &c.  Nath.  Fred. 
Elautz,  Praciptia  Rdig.  EvangeluuB  m  Po- 
Ionia  Fata,  Hamb.  1738,  4to.  [The  most 
eminent  among  the  reformed  dei^  of 
Poland  was  the  famous  John  a  Lasoo,  who 
preached  some  time  in  London,  and,  return- 
ing to  Poland,  did  much  to  advance  tbe 
reformation  there.  See  his  history  and  many 
of  his  letters,  in  Dan.  Gerdes,  Miscell.  Grth- 
ningens.  t.  i. — v.  The  protestants  of  Great 
Poland  were  chiefly  Bohemian  brethren: 
those  of  Little  PoUmd  embraced  the  views 
of  the  Swiss.  Both  these  became  united  in 
1655  :  but  their  union  with  the  Luthexans 
was  not  so  easily  effected.    2VJ 

'  See  Dan,  Era.  Jablonsky's  aistoria  Con' 
sensus  Sendomiriensis,  Berlin,  1781,  4to^ 
and  his  Episiola  Apologetica,  printed  in  the 
same  year,  and  directed  against  the  excep- 
tions of  a  certain  Polish  antagonist.  [Too 
synod  of  Sendomir  was  not  exclusively  ec- 
desiastical,  several  protestant  nobles  taking 

Sart  in  its  deliberations.  Anti-trinitarian 
octrines  had  already  gained  extensive 
ground  among  Polish  opponents  of  Bo* 
manism,  but  none  with  such  opinions  were 
admitted  at  Sendomir.  The  Agreement  or 
Const ni  (Consensus  Sendimorensis)  was 
signed  April  14,  1570.  It  may  be  seen  in 
Count  Krasinski^s  Reformation  in  Poland^ 
i.  383.    A] 

•  [The  Brandenbuig  and  Polish.     TV.] 

*  L6scher*s  Hist.  Motuum,  pt.  iii  L  Ti. 
c  i.  p.  216.' 
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who  were  desceiuied  from  the  better  sort  of  Hussites,  and  adopted 
peculiar  r^ulations,  designed  especially  to  guard  against  the  reign- 
ing vices ;  upon  hearing  of  Luther^a  efforts  to  reform  the  church,  sent 
envoys  to  him,  as  early  ba  1522,  soliciting  his  friendship;  and  after- 
wards, from  time  to  time,  they  proffered  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the 
Saxons,  and  to  other  members  of  our  community.  Nor  did  Luther 
and  his  friends  find  anything  very  censurable,  either  in  their  doc- 
trines or  their  discipline ;  nay,  the  confession,  which  they  subjected 
to  bis  judgment,  he  did  not  indeed  approve  in  all  respects,  yet  he 
thought  it  might  be  tolerated.*  After  the  death  of  LiUher,  most  of 
the  brethren  being  expelled  their  country  in  the  year  1547,  many  of 
them,  and  especially  among  those  that  settled  in  Poland,  inclined 
towards  the  side  of  the  Beformed,  There  seemed  indeed  to  be  a 
renewal  of  the  harmony  between  the  Bohemians  and  the  Lutherans, 
at  the  time  of  the  Agreement  of  Sendomir,  already  mentioned ;  but 
the  influence  of  this  agreement  soon  after  was  greatly  weakened,  and 
gradually  all  the  Bohemituis  united  themselves  with  the  Swiss.'  The 
union  at  first  contained  the  stipulation,  that  each  community  should 
enjoy  its  ovm  regulations,  and  should  keep  up  separate  meetings  for 
worship:  but  in  the  following  century,  at  the  councils  of  Ostrog,  A.n. 
1620,  and  1627,  all  difference  was  done  away ;  and  the  two  communi- 
ties of  Bohemians  and  Swiss  became  consolidated  into  one,  which  took 
the  name  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  retained  the 
form  and  regulations  of  the  Bohemians,  but  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Beform^.' 

§  25.  The  descendants  of  the  Waldenses,  who  lived  shut  up  in  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  were  led,  by  their  proximity  to  the  French  and 
Grenevans,  to  embrace  their  doctrines  and  worship.  Yet  they  retained 
not  a  few  of  their  ancient  rules  of  discipline,  so  late  as  the  year  1630. 
But  in  this  year  the  greatest  part  of  the  Waldenses  were  swept  off  by 


'  See  Jo,  Oottl.  CarpEoVs  Naekrichi  von 
den  Bomiaeken  Brudem,  p.  46,  &c.  Jo. 
Christ  Kocher^s  BihUotheca  Theologim  Bym- 
boluxB,  p,  76,  &C.  [In  1662,  the  brethren 
Bent  two  delegates  to  Lather,  namely,  John 
Horn  and  Mich.  Weis,  to  congratulate  him 
on  hie  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
They  also  sent  him,  soon  afterwards,  a  book 
entitled  Inatruction  far  Children^  which 
they  had  composed  for  the  benefit  of  their 
church.  But  as  they  here  expressed  clearly 
their  opinion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (namely, 
that  Christ  himself  was  not  actually  present 
in  it),  and  he  fireely  censured  this  opinion, 
their  intercourse  with  Luther  was  for  a  time 
interrupted.  They  were  also  displeased  that 
he  was  more  solicitous  about  purity  of  doc> 
trine,  than  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  But  as  they  perceived  that  it 
would  be  for  their  advantage  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  adherents  to  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, they  at  times  sought  his  communion, 
and  exhibited  to  him  their  Confession,  which 
he  afterwards  caused  to  be  published.    See 


Jo.  Amos  Comenius,  Historia  FratrumBohc- 
morwn,  Halle,  1702,  4to,  p.  22,  &c,  and  Jo. 
Ch.  K5eher,  Von  den  Glaubenshekenninissen 
derBomuchen  Bruder,  Francfort,  1741,  8vo. 

*  Besides  those  who  treat  professedly  of 
the  Bohemian  brethren,  as  ComenittSj  Came- 
rarius,  and  Lasitivia,  the  reader  may  consult 
Ld«cher*s  Historia  Motuum^  pt.  iii.  lib.  y.  c. 
vi.  p.  99,  &c  Salig^s  Historie  der  Attgus- 
tan.  Confession,  vol.  ii.  b.  vi.  ch.  iii.  p.  620, 
&c  Adr.  Regenvolscius,  Hist.  Ecclesiar. 
Slavonicarum,  lib.  i.  c.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  &c. 

■  Regenvolscius,  L  c.  lib.  i.  c.  xiv.  p.  120. 
[On  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Bohemian 
brethren,  which  coincided  generally  with 
those  of  Calvin,  Jo.  Theoph.  Eisner  (one  of 
that  sect)  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise,  en- 
titled: Brevis  Conspectus  Doctrina  Fratrum 
Bohemorum ;  in  which  he  shows  what  wan 
their  belief  in  the  16th,  16th,  17th,  and 
18th  centuries;  and  which  is  printed  in 
Dan.  Gerdes*  Scrinium  Antiquar,  sitx  Mis- 
cellanea Groningana,  vi.  381 — 457.     TV.] 
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pestilence^  and  their  new  teachers,  whom  they  obtained  from  France, 
regulated  all  their  affairs  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  French  Re- 
formed church.'  The  Hungarians  and  Transylvanians  were  stirred  up 
to  burst  the  bonds  of  superstition,  by  the  writings  and  the  disciples  of 
Luther.  Afterwards  Matthew  Devay  and  others,  in  a  more  private 
way,  and  then  about  the  year  1550,  Stephen  Szegedvn  and  others, 
more  openly,  spread  among  them  successfully  the  sentiments  of  the 
Swiss,  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  government  of  the  church. 
This  produced  here,  as  in  other  countries,  first,  contests  among  the 
friends  of  a  purer  religion,  and,  at  length,  an  open  schism,  which  time 
has  strengthened  rather  than  diminished.^ 

§  26.  After  the  promulgation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord^  many  of 
the  German  churches,  which  before  belonged  to  the  Lutheran  com- 
munion, united  themselves  to  the  Reformed.  Among  these  were  the 
churches  of  Nassau,  Hanau,  Isenburg,  and  others.  In  the  year  1595, 
the  princes  of  Anhalt,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Wolfgang  Amling^ 
embraced  the  Reformed  worship  in  place  of  the  Lutheran ;  which 
produced  a  long  contest  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  principality 
and  the  Lutherans.'  Upon  Denmark  also,  near  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  Reformed  doctrines  made  an  inroad,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  :  for  that  kingdom  abounded  in  disciples  and 
admirei's  of  Mdandhon^  who  were  disposed  to  promote  peace  among 
the  protestants;  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Nicholas  Hemrrdngy  a 
pious  and  learned  divine  of  Copenhagen.  But  the  designs  of  Hem^ 
ming  and  his  friends  becoming  known  prematurely,  the  other 
divines,  who  were  unwilling  to  have  Lutheranism  set  aside,  opposed 

*  Jo.  Leger's  HUtoire  GhiheU  dta  Egliset  ch.  it.  p.  69,  &c.     In  the  same  council,  they 

VaudoiseSf    Lie.    xxxiii.   p.   206,   206.  took  measures  to  procure  an  impression  of 

Ahrah. Scvltet* 8 Annales Renovati Evangeliif  the  whole  Bible  in  their  native  language: 

p.  294.     Dan.  Gerdes,  Hist.  Evanqelii  Re-  and  also  a  supply  of  other  religious  bookst 

novatt\  ii.  401.     [In  1630,  the  Waldenses  See  Perrin,  loc  c  p.  61.  TV.] 
having  heard  of  the  reformation  in  Switzer-         *  Paul  Debrezen's  Historia  Ecclesim  Re- 

land  and  Germany,  sent  two  of  their  barbs  formaUe  in  Hungaria  et  Transylvaniti,  L  ii. 

or  ministers,  Geo.  Morel  and  Peter  Masson,  p.  64,  72,  9S,  &c  Compare  the  UnBchuldige 

or  Latome,  to  Berne,  Basle,  and  Strasburg,  liachrichten,  a.d.  1738,  p.  1076,  &c     Qeo. 

to  confer  with  the  reformers  there.     Their  Hanner's  Historia  Ecdesiar.  JVansylvani- 

written  communication  to  CEIcolampadius  at  carujit,  Franc,  1694,  ]2mo. 
Basle,  describes  their  faith  and  practice,         '  Jo.    Christ.    Bechman*s    HistorU    dea 

with  great  simplicity  and  candour ;  and  the  Hauses  Anhalt^\o\.  iL  pt  vi.  p.  133,  &c. 

written  answer  of  (Ecolampadius  was  such  Jo.Melch.  Kraft's  Ausfuhrbche  Ilistarievon 

as  might  be  expected,  kind,  affectionate,  and  d-e7n  Exorci*mo^  p.  428,  497,  See    ['Though 

fratemaL     See  them   in  Gerdes,  Hist.  Re^  the  princes  professed  Calvinism,  and  intro- 

novati  Evangelii^  ii.  401 — 417.     In  their  duced  Calvinist  ministers  in  all  the  churcfaea, 

council  in  Angrogne,  a.d.  1632,  they  adopted  where  they  had  the  right  of  patronage,  yet 

a  short  confession  of  faith,  professedly  em-  the  people  were  left  free  in  their  choice ; 

bracing  the  doctrines  they  had  firmly  be-  and  the  noblemen  and  their  vassals  that 

lieved  for  four  hundred  years ;  yet  mamfeetly  were  attach  ed  to  Lutheranism  had  secured  to 

a  departure,  in  some  particulars,  from  the  them  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  re- 

principles  stated  by  their  deputies  to  (Eco-  ligion.     By  virtue  of  a  convention  made  in 

lampadius ;  and  conformed  to  the  new  views  1679,  the  Lutherans  were  permitted  to  erect 

he  nad  communicated  to  them,  especially  new  churches.     The  Zerbet  line,  with  the 

in  regard  to  free  will,  grace,  predestination,  greatest  part  of  its  subjects,  profess  Lutheis 

and  several  points  of  practical  religion.  See  anism ;    but    the  three  other    lines    with 

this  confession,  in  J.  ±*.  Perrin*s  History  of  their  respective  territories,  are  Calrinistt.' 

the  Waldensfs  (£ng.  translation),  t.  i.  b.  ii.  MacL] 
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so  many  obstructions,  by  means  of  the  king,  that  those  designs  mis- 
carried.^ 

§  27.  Moreover,  the  nations  that  held  communion  with  the  Swiss 
did  not  embrace  all  the  Helvetic  tenets  and  institutions.  They  indeed 
ardently  desired  to  have  it  so;  but  untoward  circumstances  frus- 
trated their  wishes.  'The  English,  as  is  well  known,  perseveringly 
rejected  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  the  form  of  worship  adopted 
by  the  other  Reformed  churches ;  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to 
receive  the  common  opinions  of  the  Svdss  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  the  divine  decrees,  as  the  public  sentiments  of  the  whole 
nation.'  The  churches  of  the  Palatinate,  Bremen,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Holland,  agreed  indeed  with  the  Swiss  or  French  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  simplicity  of  their  worship,  and  the  form  of  church 
government ;  but  not  likewise  in  respect  to  predestiTiation ;  which 
difficult  subject  they  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals.'  And  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  no  portion  of  the  Reformed  com- 
munity had  required,  by  any  law  or  public  rule,  a  belief  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Genevans  respecting  the  causes  of  everlasting  salvation 
and  damnation.  Yet  the  greatest  part  of  the  teachers  in  most  of  those 


'  Eric  Pontoppidan^s   AnndUa    EocUsub 
Danica  Dij^omatici^  iii.  57,  &c. 

'  [*  It  IB  true,  indeed,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Zwingle,  who  represented  the  bread  and 
wine  as  nothing  more  than  the  external  «»^7U 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  was  not  adopted  by 
the  church  of  England :  but  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  was  embraced  by  that  church,  and 
is  plainly  taught  in  the  thirty-eighth  article 
of  ita  faith.  As  to  what  relates  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  decrees,  Dr.  Mosheim  is 
equally  mistaken.  The  seventeenth  article 
of  the  church  of  England  is,  as  bishop  Bur- 
net candidly  acknowledges,  framed  accord- 
ing to  St.  Augu8tin*s  doctrine,  which 
scarcely  differs  at  all  from  that  of  Calvin ; 
and,  though  it  be  expressed  with  a  certain 
latitude  that  renders  it  susceptible  of  a  miti- 
gated interpretation,  yet  it  is  very  probable, 
that  those  who  penned  it  were  patrons  of 
the  doctrine  of  absolate  decrees.  The  very 
cautions,  that  are  subjoined  to  this  article, 
intimate  that  Calvinism  was  what  it  was 
meant  to  establish.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
Calvinistical  doctrine  of  predestination  pre- 
vailed among  the  first  English  reformers, 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  at  least 
Sublapsarians ;  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, this  doctrine  was  predominant,  but 
after  that  period  it  lost  ground  impercep- 
tibly, and  was  renounced  by  the  church  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I. 
Some  members  of  that  church  still  adhered, 
nevertheless,  to  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  and 
maintained,  not  only  that  the  thirty-nine 
articles  were  Calvinistical,  but  also  affirmed, 
that  they  were  not  susceptible  of  being  in- 
terpreted in  that  latitude  for  which  the  Ar- 


minians  contended.  These  episcopal  votaries 
of  Calvinism  were  called  doctrinal  puritans. 
See  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  Seventeenth 
Article^  &c.,  and  Neal's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans,!. 579.*  Macl.  SeealsoA.M.Topla^e 
History  of  Calvinism,  2  vols.  8vo.  Bp. 
Tomline's  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  Svo.  T. 
Scott's  Remarks  on  Tomline  on  Calvinism, 
Svo,  and  the  Fathers,  the  Reformers,  and  the 
public  Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  harmony  with  Calvin,  &c.  Philadelphia^ 
1817,  l2mo.  p.  108—119.  TV.— In  esti- 
matine  this  account,  it  is  needful  to  remem- 
ber the  writer's  partialities.  Neal  has 
no  authority  with  members  of  the  church 
of  England,  Toplady  none  with  the  great 
majority  of  them.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Seventeenth  Article  does  not  maintain  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines  with  sufficient  fulness  and 
clearness  to  satisfy  their  friends.  Hence 
the  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency  by 
means  of  the  Larnhdh  Articles,  under  Eliza- 
beth. These  would  have  been  unnecessary, 
had  the  Seventeenth  Article  been  of  a  com- 
plexion decidedly  Calvinistic  It  says, 
however,  nothing;  of  reprobation,  or  of  irre- 
spective predestination,  and  was  evidently 
framed  with  an  eye  to  the  discouragement 
of  speculations  upon  such  subjects.  Its 
principal,  if  not  sole  framer,  ^as  Abp.  Cran- 
mer,  and  there  is  no  evidence,  perhaps  no 
probability,  of  his  belief  in  '  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  decrees.*     8.] 

■  See  Hugo  Grotius,  Apologeticus  eorum 
qui  HoUanduB  ante  Mutationem,  a.d.  1618» 
prafuerunt,  cap.  iii.  p.  64,  &c.  ed.  Pari*» 
1640,  12mo. 
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countries  came  spontaneously  by  degrees  into  the  Genevan  views ;  in 
coDsequence,  especially,  of  the  reputation  and  influence  of  the  school 
of  Geneva^  to  which  most  of  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  that 
age  were  accustomed  to  resort  for  instruction. 

§  28.  The  inspired  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  held 
by  the  Reformed  to  be  the  only  source  of  divin'e  truth ;  except  that 
the  English  forbid  contempt  to  be  shown  to  the  authority  of  the 
church  in  the  first  five  centuries.*     And  they  maintain^  equally  with 


*  P  There  is  nothing  in  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  church  of  England  which  im- 
plies its  considering  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  of  the  first  five  centnnes,  as  an 
anthoritative  criterion  of  religious  truth. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formitVf  passed  in  the  reien  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, declaring  that  her  delegates,  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  should  not  determine  any- 
thing to  be  heresy,  but  what  was  adjudged 
BO  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  or  by  the 
first  four  aeneral  couneih ;  and  this  has, 
perhaps,  misled  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  the  passage 
to  which  this  note  refers.  Much  respect, 
indeed,  and  perhaps  too  much,  has  been  paid 
to  the  fathers ;  but  that  has  been  always  a 
matter  of  choice^  and  not  of  obligation* 
Mad, — It  was  in  regard  to  the  constitution 
and  gOTcmment  of  the  church,  rather  than 
in  articles  of  faith,  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land paid  more  deference  to  the  fathers, 
than  the  rest  of  the  reformed  did  :  and  on 
this  subject,  they  have  actually  copied  after 
the  practice  of  the  first  five  centuries,  as 
being  obligatory  upon  the  conscience.     See 

L20,  above :  ana  Neal's  History  of  the 
ritane,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  183,  184,  ed. 
Portsm.  1816.  2V.— The  clause  referred 
to  by  Maclaine,  is  not  in  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, but  in  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  Nor 
is  the  importance  given  by  it  to  the  first 
four  general  councils  at  all  out  of  harmony 
with  the  principles  laid  down  all  along  by 
the  English  reformers.  On  the  contrary, 
they  appealed  constantly  from  the  outset,  to 
the  fl!rot  four  general  councils,  and  other 
documents  of  primitive  theology.  By  such 
euides  the  clergy,  under  Elizabeth,  were 
directed  to  study  Scripture,  and  to  expound 
it  to  their  congregations.  '  The  same  con- 
vocation, which  first  enforced  subscription 
on  the  clergy,  passed  also  the  following 
canon  for  the  regulation  of  preaching  through- 
out the  kingdom,  Ihat  the  clergy  shall  be 
careful  never  to  teach  anything  from  the 
pulpit^  to  be  religiously  held  and  believed  by 
the  people^  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Old  or  New  Testament ^  and  col- 
lected out  of  that  very  same  doctrine  by  the 
Catholic  Fathers^  and  ancient  bishops.  This 
canon,  passed  1571,  under  the  auspices  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  has  been  often  quoted 
(among  others,  repeatedly  by  Bishop  Taylor) 


as  expressing  the  genuine,  permanent  sense 
of  the  Anglican  church  on  the  matters  in 
question '  (those  relating  to  tradition). 
(Keble's  Sermon  on  Primitive  Tradition^ 
Lond.  1837,  p.  80.)  It  cannot  be  said  is 
strict  accuracy,  that  this  canon  was  passed 
by  the  convocation  of  1571.  The  canonf 
authorised  by  means  of  that  assembly  were 
signed  by  the  upper  house,  but  not  by  the 
lower,  nor  were  tney  ever  authorised  by  the 
crown,  although  their  chief  framer,  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  was  very  anxious  to  obtain 
this  authentication  for  them.  (Strype*t 
Parker,  ii.  60.)  This  quasi  synodical  accept- 
ance of  tradition  has,  therefore,  by  no  meant 
the  real  importance  that  is  sometimes  as- 
signed to  it  The  church  of  England,  in 
fact,  rejects  tradition  as  an  authority  for 
articles  of  faith,  but  is  willing  to  use  it  for 
throwing  light  upon  scriptural  truth.  No 
other  use  of  tradition  is  authorised  by  the 
celebrated  canon  which  the  upper  house  of 
Con  vocation  sanctioned  in  1571.  Ifthefathen 
teach  any  articles  of  faith  uncontained  in 
scripture  (which  is  a  moot-point  between 
Protestants  and  Romanists),  that  can<m 
makes  nothing  of  their  authority  in  such  a 
case.  It  is  only  doctrine,  collected  out  of 
the  Bible  by  the  Fathers,  that  Elizabeth*! 
prelacy  wished  to  set  up  as  a  guide  to  paro- 
chial teachers.  Their  sole  object  was  to 
restrain  ignorance  and  rashness  from  siving 
themselves  an  unbridled  licence  in  theolo- 
gical speculation.  Nothing  was  further  from 
the  views  of  those  admirable  men  who 
framed  her  terms  of  communion,  than  to 
open  a  translated  Bible  before  the  many,  or 
the  original  before  the  few,  and  proclaim  an 
unlimited  licence  of  private  judgment. 
Keal's  history  ib  valuable  as  a  dissenting 
comment  on  the  ecclesiastical  aifairs  of  the 
times  on  which  it  treats.  It  did  not  con- 
cern the  author  to  view  the  church,  except 
as  bearing  upon  Puritanism.  His  treatment 
of  mere  church-questions,  accordingly,  ie 
generally  superficial,  and  worthy  of  little 
attention.  He  felt,  besides,  an  interest^  as 
an  English  Protestant  Dissenter,  in  repre- 
senting the  church  of  his  day  as  something 
of  an  apostate  from  those  genuine  principles 
of  his  country's  reformation,  which  his  own 
sect  really  preaerved.  Views  of  this  kind 
are  still  in  favour  with  English  Dissentert ; 
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the  LutheranSy  that  these  books  are  clear,  full,  and  complete,  so  far 
aa  regards  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  inter- 
preted from  themselves,^  and  not  after  the  dictates  of  human  reason 
or  of  Christian  antiquity.  Several  of  their  theologians,  indeed,  have 
been  thought  to  extend  too  far  the  powers  of  human  reason,  in  com- 
prehending and  explaining  the  nature  of  the  divine  mysteries ;  and 
this  has  led  many  to  represent  the  Reformed  as  holding  to  two 
sources  of  religious  knowledge,  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  reason,  or 
rather  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  But  in  this  matter,  if  we  do 
not  mistake  the  fact,  both  parties  err,  through  eagerness  to  vanquish 
and  subdue  their  adversaries.  For,  if  we  except  the  improper 
phraseology  of  certain  individuals,  it  will  appear,  that  the  Reformed 
in  general  believe,  as  we  do,  that  contradictory  propositions  can  in  no 
way  claim  acquiescence ;  and  consequently,  that  doctrines  made  up  of 
notions  absolutely  irreconcileable,  must  be  false,  and  utterly  inca- 
pable of  challenging  belief;  yet  they  sometimes,  rather  oontentiously, 
apply  this  principle  to  overthrow  those  Lutheran  tenets  which  they 
reject* 

§  29.  The  Reformed,  if  we  restrict  this  appellation  to  those  who 
approve  the  sentiments  of  Calvin^  differ  from  the  Lutherans,  in 
regard  to  three  subjects. — L  The  doctrine  of  the  holy  supper:  in 
which  the  Lutherans  say,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly^ 
though  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  presented  to  both  the  pious  and 
the  ungodly ;  while  the  Reformed  suppose,  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  is  present  only  by  the  symbols  of  it.  Yet  they  do  not  all 
explain  their  doctrine  in  the  same  manner. — 11.  The  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  decrees  of  Q-od,  in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  men :  the  ground 
of  which  the  Lutherans  suppose  to  be,  the  faith  or  unbelief  of  men  in 
Christ,  foreseen  by  Q-od  from  eternity ;  but  the  Reformed  suppose  it 
to  be  the  free  and  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God. — IIL  Certain 
rites  and  institutions :  which  the  Reformed  think  have  a  tendency  to 
superstition ;  but  some  of  which  the  Lutherans  consider  as  worthy  of 
toleration,  others,  as  useful  to  the  Christian  populace.  Such  are, 
images  in  churches,  sacred  garments  for  the  clergy,  the  private  con- 
fession of  sins,  the  small  circular  pieces  of  bread,'  which  are  distributed, 
according  to  the  ancient  fashion,  in  the  holy  supper,  the  formula 
of  exoreisTTiy  as  it  is  called,  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  and  some 
other  things.  These  the  Reformed  would  have  to  be  abrogated ; 
because  they  think  that  religions  worship  should  be  restored  to  its 
primitive  simplicity,  and  the  old  additions  to  it  should  be  wholly 
struck  off. 

§  30.  This  short  list  of  topics  will  be  seen  to  be  in  fact  a  long  one, 
by  those  who  are  aware,  what  a  multitude  of  abstruse  questions, 

but  they  are  the  hasty  yiews  of  partisans,  view  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  conanhstan- 

and  will  not  bear  to  be  sufficiently  con-  ttatUm,  which  supposes  the  same  extended 

fronted  with  documentary  evidence.     5.]  body  to  be  totally  present  in  different  placeSt 

•  [Or  independently,  and  by  companng  at  one  and  the  same  time.'    Macl.'] 
one  part  with  another.     Tr.]\  '[Wafers.    2>.] 

'  ['  Our  author  has  here  undoubtedly  in 
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extending  through  the  whole  system  of  theology^  these  few  differences 
produced.  For  the  controversy  respecting  the  mode  of  the  presence 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  holy  Supper,  has  afforded  to  polemics 
ample  room  to  expatiate  on  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  to  institute 
subtle  discussions  respecting  the  majesty  and  glory  of  Christ's  human 
nature,  the  communication  of  divine  attributes  to  it,  and  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  mind  in  the  worship  of  Christ.  The  dispute  respect- 
ing the  divine  decrees  has  brought  in  abundant  matter  for  discussion, 
upon  the  divine  attributes  themselves,  particularly  justice  and  good- 
ness, upon  the  certainty  and  necessity  of  all  events,  upon  the  con- 
nexion between  human  liberty  and  divine  providence,  upon  the  extent 
of  God's  love  for  men,  and  of  the  blessings  procured  for  us  by  the 
merits  of  Christ,  upon  the  nature  of  that  divine  influence  which 
renews  the  mind  of  men,  upon  the  perseverance  of  those  who  are 
appointed  to  eternal  life  in  the  covenant  of  God ;  and  various  other 
subjects  of  no  small  moment.  Nor  has  the  last  dissension,  respecting 
rites  and  institutions,  been  unproliflc.  For,  besides  discussions 
respecting  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  certain  rites,  it  has  produced 
the  by  no  means  contemptible  controversies :  What  kind  of  things  are 
they,  which  may  be  justly  denominated  indifferent,  or  neither  good 
nor  bad  ?  How  far  is  it  proper  to  yield  to  an  adversary,  who  contends 
about  things  in  their  nature  indifferent?  How  far  does  Christian 
liberty  extend  ?  Is  it  lawful,  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  to  retain 
various  ancient  customs  and  institutions,  which  have  a  superstitious 
aspect,  yet  are  capable  of  a  good  interpretation  ?  and  others  of  a  simi- 
lar nature. 

§  31.  It  has  been  debated,  and  sometimes  with  great  warmth  of 
feeling,  particularly  among  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  to  whom 
rightfully  belongs  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  power  of 
establishing  rules  and  regulations  in  matters  of  religion.  In  these 
contests,  those  have  come  off  victorious  who  maintain,  that  the 
authority  to  regulate  sacred  affairs  is,  by  the  appointment  of  Christ 
himself,  vested  in  the  church,  and  therefore  ought,  by  no  means,  to 
be  committed  into  the  hands  of  civil  magistrates ;  yet  they  admit  the 
right  of  temporal  sovereigns,  to  advise  and  to  succour  the  church  when 
in  trouble,  to  assemble  and  preside  in  the  conventions  of  the  church, 
to  see  that  her  officers  decree  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  strengthen  and  confirm  witli  their  authority  the  decrees 
of  the  ministers  of  religion.  The  kings  of  England,  indeed,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VII L^  have  declared  themselves  to  be  supreme  heads 
of  the  churchy  as  well  hi  spintual,  as  in  iemporal  things ;  and  it  is 
manifest,  that  Heni^  Vlll.y  and  his  son  Edward  TV.,  attached  very 
ample  powers  to  this  title,  and  considered  themselves  authorised  to 
do  whatever  the  Roman  pontiffs  might  do.'  But  queen  Elizabeth 
greatly  limited  this  prerogative,  and  declared,  that  the  authority  of 
the  kings  of  England  did  not  extend  to  religion  itself,  and  to  things 
sacred,  but  only  to  the  persons^  who  teach  religion  and  minister  in 

*  Dan.  NeaFs  History  of  thf  Puritanfy  vol.  i.  eh.  i.  p.  11,  and  others. 
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sacred  things.'     In  England,  therefore,  the  constitution  of  the  church 
is  yery  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  state.     The  clergy,  distributed 


'  Peter  Frmn.  Id  Coxvayei^s  Suppiimeni 
mue  deux  Ouvragea  pour  la  difense  de  la 
vUidUi  de9  Ordtnatiofu  AnglicaneSt  cap.xy. 
pu  416,  Ac  [Counyei^s  hodk^  I  hare  not 
■em ;  but  in  what  respects  Q«e«n  Elizabeth 
limited  the  powers  of  the  kings  of  England 
as  sopxeme  heads  of  the  church,  or  when, 
and  where,  she  declared,  that  the  regal 
power  did  not  extend  to  rtUgion  itself^  and 
to  things  sacred,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 
Bumcft,  indeed  (Hist  of  the  Reform,  iii. 
492,  ed.  Lcmd.  1826),  says,  of  the  power 
conferred  on  Elizabeth,  at  the  commence- 
Bent  of  her  reign,  br  the  act  of  supremacy: 
'It  was  in  many  things  shcnt  of  the  au- 
tiiority  that  king  Hemy  had  datmed'  But 
he  ^>ecifie8  no  particulairs ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  Hcuy  far  transgressed  the 
Knits  which  he  pretended  to  set  to  his  own 
power  as  head  of  the  chnAdi.  Keal  says  of 
the  power  giTen  to  Elizabeth,  b^  the  aboTe 
act  of  her  parliament ;  '  Nor  is  it  the  whole 
that  the  queen  churned,  who  sometimes 
s^vt^ed  her  prtrogatiTe  beyond  it'  (Hist. 
of  the  Puritans,  I  168,  ed.  Fortem.  1816.) 
Home  says  of  this  act  (Hist  of  Eng.  toI.  It. 
ch.  zzxriiL  pi  151,  ed.  Fhihid.  1810), 
'Tbongfa  the  queen  was  there  denominated 
gowermess,  not  head  of  the  church,  it  con- 
Teyed  the  sams  extensive  power,  which, 
under  the  latter  title,  had  been  exercised 
by  her  &ther  and  brother.'  And  he  adds 
{Aid.  p.  274), '  Scarcely  any  soTereign  before 
Elizabeth,  and  none  after  her,  carried 
higher,  both  in  speculation  and  practice, 
the  authority  of  the  crown.'  He  likewise 
says  (p.  290),  'Religion  was  a  point,  of 
which  Elizabeth  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
jealous,  than  of  matters  of  state.  She  pre- 
tended that  in  quality  of  supreme  head  or 
goTcmor  of  the  church,  she  was  fallT  em- 
powered, by  her  prero^atiye  alone,  to  aeeide 
all  questions  which  might  arise,  with  regard 
to  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship ;  and  she 
nercr  would  allow  her  parliament  so  much 
as  to  take  these  points  into  consideration.' 
And  the  whole  history  of  her  rei^  appears 
to  confirm  these  statements^  which  are  so 
contrary  to  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Mosheim. 
See  Hume,  Lc.  iy.  160,  &C.,  272,  290,  &c, 
292,  336,  364,  462.— The  powers  of  the 
Vjigliali  monarchs,  as  the  heads  of  the 
diaxcfa,  from  Henry  YIU.  to  Charles  I.,  are 
thos  defined,  by  Mr.  Keal,  in  his  Hist,  of 
the  Puritans,  toI.  i.  ch.  It.  p.  169 — 172. 
•  They  nerer  pretended  to  be  spiritual  per- 
mms  ;  or  to  exercise  any  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical function,  in  their  own  person ;  they 
neither  preached  nor  administered  the  sa- 
craments,' &c  '  But  abating  this  point,  it 
appears  rery  probable^  that  all  the  juris- 

TOL.  in.  D 


diction  and  authority,  claimed  by  the  pope, 
as  the  head  of  the  church, — was  transferred 
to  the  king,  by  the  act  of  supremacy, — as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
land  then  in  being;  though  since,  it  has 
undergone  some  abatements.'  He  then 
proceeds  to  the  following  specifications. 
*I.  The  kings  and  queens  of  England 
claimed  authority  in  matters  ai  faiths  and 
to  be  the  ultimate  judges  of  what  is  agree- 
able or  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God.' 
'  U.  With  regard  to  discipline,  the  king  is 
the  supreme  and  ultimate  judge  in  the  spi- 
ritual courts  by  his  delegates,  as  he  is  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  by  his  judges.' 
'  III.  As  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  (1  Eliz.  cap.  i.)  says  expressly, 
that  the  queeris  me^esty,  by  advice  of  her 
eccUsiasticat  eowsmissioners,  or  of  her  me- 
tropolitan,  may  ordain  and  pMish  such 
ceremonies  or  rites,  as  may  he  most  for  the 
advancement  of  Gods  glory ^  and  the  edify- 
ing of  the  church.  Accordingly,  her  miyesty 
published  her  iijunctioas,  without  sending 
them  into  convocatioB  or  parliament,  and 
erected  a  court  of  High  Commission,  for 
ecclesiastical  eauses,  consisting  of  commis- 
sioners of  her  own  nomination,  to  see  them 
put  in  execution.  Kay,  so  jealous  was 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  this  branch  of  her  pre- 
rogative, that  she  would  not  suffer  her  high 
court  of  parliament  to  pass  any  bill  for  the 
amendment  or  alteration  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  it  beinp;  (as  she  said)  an  in- 
vasion of  her  prerogatiTe.'  *  IV.  The  kings 
of  England*  claimea  the  s(^e  power  of  the 
nomination  of  bishops ;  and  the  deans  and 
chapters  were  obliged  to  choose  those  whom 
their  majesties  named,  under  penalty  of  a 
pramunire ;  and  after  they  were  chosen  and 
consecrated,  they  might  not  act  but  by  com- 
mission fix)m  the  crown.'  *V.  Ko  convo- 
cation, or  synods  of  the  dei^,  can  assemble, 
but  by  a  writ  or  precept  from  the  crown ; 
and  when  assembled,  they  can  do  no  busi- 
ness, without  the  king's  letters  patent,  ap- 
pointing them  the  particular  subjects  they 
are  to  debate  upon;  and,  after  all,  their 
canons  are  of  no  force  without  the  royal 
sanction.'  *  Upon  the  whole  it  is  evident, 
by  the  express  words  of  several  statutes  (31 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  xvii.  1  Eliz.  c.  i.)  that  all 
jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil, 
was  vested  in  the  king,  and  taken  away  from 
the  bishops,  except  by  delegation  from  him. 
The  king  was  chief  in  the  determination  of 
all  causes  in  the  church ;  he  had  authority 
to  make  laws,  ceremonies,  and  constitutions, 
and  without  him  no  such  laws,  ceremonies, 
or  constitutions,  are  or  ought  to  be  of  force. 
And,  lasUy,  all  appeals,  which  before  had 
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into  two  houses,  called  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  Convocation, 
are  assembled  by  the  order  of  the  king,  and  a  summons  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  they  decree,  by  common  consent,  whatever 
the  interests  of  the  church  are  thought  to  demand :  and  the  king  and 
the  parliament  give  to  their  decrees  the  sanctions  and  authority  of 
laws.*  Yet  this  subject  has  been  much  controverted ;  the  king  and 
the  parliament  putting  one  construction  upon  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution, and  the  rulers  of  the  church,  particularly  those  who  think 
the  church  to  be  an  independent  body,  giving  a  different  construc- 
tion of  it.     And  in  fact,  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England 


been  made  to  Rome,  are  for  ever  hereafter 
to  bo  made  to  His  Majesty's  chancellor,  to 
be  ended  and  determined,  as  the  manner 
now  is,  by  delegates.'    TV.] 

Elizabeth  thus  authentically  explained 
her  views  of  the  supremacy,  in  An  Admo- 
nition to  simple  men^  deceiivd  by  the  ma- 
liciotts,  subjoined  to  her  Injunctions  of  1669. 
Her  Majesty  neither  doth,  nor  ever  will 
challenge  any  authority  than  that  was  chal- 
lenged and  lately  used  by  the  said  noble  kings 
of  famous  memory,  king  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  which  is,  and 
ever  was  of  ancient  time  due  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm,  that  is,  under  God,  to 
have  the  sovereignty  and  rule  over  all  manner 
of  persons  born  within  these  her  realms, 
dominions,  and  countries,  of  what  estate^ 
either  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  soevrr  they 
be,  so  as  no  other  foreign  power  shall,  or 
ottght  to  have,  any  superiority  over  them. 
Upon  this  Collier  observes,  *  Had  this  Ad- 
monition, as  't  is  called,  been  passed  into  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  the  same  explanation 
at  least  been  made  by  succeeding  princes,  it 
might  possibly  have  not  been  unserviceable.' 
(Eccl,  Hist.  a.  433.)  The  late  Mr.  Butler 
also  said,  '  Were  it  quite  clear,  that  the  in- 
terpretation contended  for'  (by  those  who 
take  the  Injunctions  for  their  guide)  '  is  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  oat-h,  and  quite 
clear  also,  that  the  oath  was  and  is  thus 
universally  interpreted  by  the  nation,  then 
the  author  conceives,  that  there  might  be 
strong  ground  to  contend,  that  it  was  con- 
sistent with  catholic  principles  to  take  either 
the  oath  of  supremacy  which  was  prescribed 
by  Elizabeth,  or  that  which  is  used  at  pre- 
sent' (Hist.  Mem.  of  the  Eng.  Cath.  i.  162.) 
*  How  odious  soever  this  oath,  though  thus 
qualified,  has  always  been  at  the  court  of 
Home,  yet  it  did  not  fiiil  to  reconcile  most 
of  the  Catholics  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Feck- 
nam,  abbot  of  Westminster,  and  so  staunch 
a  Catholic,  that  Mr.  Fennell  and  Father  le 
Quien  honour  him  as  a  confessor,  made  no 
scruple  of  approving  it.  For  in  a  confession 
of  faith,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  he  de- 
clares, that  he  is  ready  to  take  the  oath  in 
that  sense,  when  it  shall  be  tendered  to  him 


by  a  lawiVil  authority.  Fecknam's  offer, 
though  never  put  in  execution  by  him,  had 
a  great  influence  upon  the  rest.  For  some 
years  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  death,  mosC 
of  the  Catholic  secular  priests  took  the  oath 
to  that  princess  and  ner  successor;  and 
notwithstanding  the  clamours  of  Bellarmin 
and  the  Jesuits,  they  judged,  that,  by  ac- 
knowledging the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the 
kings  of  England,  they  only  attributed  to 
them  an  authority  which  might  restrain  the 
power  of  the  pope,  without  any  real  en- 
croachment upon  the  flmctions  of  the  prieet^ 
hood.'  (Covxn^yer'B  Defence  of  the  Dissertation 
on  the  Validity  of  the  English  Ordinatioiu, 
Lond.  1728,  ii.  319.)  Sir  Roger  Twisden 
shows  that,  in  fact,  Elizabeth's  claim  of 
supremacy  had  been  acted  upon  from  the 
veiT  beginning  of  the  English  monarchy^ 
and  that  a  similar  claim  had  been  made  bj 
the  kings  of  France.  (Hist.  Vindic.  of  the 
Ch.  qf^  Engl,  in  point  of  Schism,  105.)  It 
is  obviously  fair  and  reasonable,  to  take  that 
view  of  the  royal  supremacy,  which  the 
statute  will  warrant,  which  is  taken  in 
Elizabeth's  Injunctions,  was  acquiesced  in 
by  the  more  moderate  of  her  Bomish  rob- 
jects,  and  which  is  maintained  by  all  the 
authorities  of  any  weight  in  the  <^urch  of 
England.  Against  the  soundness  of  such  a 
view,  some  appearance  of  a  disposition,  or 
some  occasional  attempt,  to  strain  the  royal 
prerogative,  is  no  bar  whatever.  Nor  are 
doubts  of  its  soundness  expressed  or  insinu- 
ated by  writers  unfavourable  to  the  church 
of  England,  entitled  to  any  great  attentioni 
The  Romanist,  the  dissenter,  and  the  infidel, 
however  personally  estimable,  and  generallj 
well-informed,  all  feel  an  interest  in  making 
out  a  good  case  for  declining  communion 
with  her,  and  have  seldom  besides  entered 
more  deeply  into  her  peculiar  afiairs  than  ia 
requisite  for  that  very  purpose.    5.] 

'  Jo.  Cosin,  De  Ecclesia  Anglicanm  Reii' 
gione  et  Disciplina,  c  viii.  p.  63:  in  Tho.' 
Smith's  Vita  Eruditiss.  Virorumy  Lond. 
1707,  4to.  Dav.  Wilkins,  De  Veteri  et  Mo- 
dcma  Synodi  Anglic.  Constitutione ;  in  his 
Concilia  Magn,  iritann.  i  7,  &c. 
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has  not  a  fixed  and  uniform  character^  but  is  rather  dependent  on 
custom  and  usage^  and  the  fluctuations  of  time,  than  on  established 
laws. 

§  32.  The  question,  what  is  the  best  form  and  organisation  of  a 
Christian  church  ?  produced  likewise  warm  contests,  which  hitherto 
no  means  have  been  found  able  to  decide.  The  Genevans,  guided  by 
CcUviUy  judged  it  proper-,  that  the  private  affairs  of  single  churches 
should  be  directed  by  a  body  of  elders  or  presbyters,  all  equals ;  that 
matters  of  a  more  public  and  important  character  should  be  decided 
in  conventions  of  delegated  elders  in  the  provinces ;  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  whole  church,  and  matters  of  special  difficulty,  should 
be  discussed,  as  anciently,  in  a  council  of  the  whole  church.'  Nor  did 
the  Crenevans  omit  any  exeilions  to  persuade  all  their  confederates  to 
embrace  this  system.  But  the  English  judged  the  old  system  of 
church  government  to  be  very  holy,  and  therefore  not  to  be  changed : 
this  system  commits  the  inspection  and  care  of  certain  minor  pro- 
vinces exclusively  to  the  bishop ;  under  the  bishops  are  the  presbyters 
of  single  churches ;  under  the  presbyters  are  the  ministers  or  deacons ; 
and  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  body  are  discussed  in  assem- 
blies of  the  bishops  and  those  next  in  rank  to  them.  And  this  system, 
with  some  exceptions,  is  adopted  by  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren,  who  belong  to  the  Eeformed  church."  This  single  dis- 
agreement, as  each  party  traced  the  origin  of  its  own  system  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  has  been  most  effective  in  dividing  the  whole 
Beformed  church  into  sects :  and,  in  fact,  it  rent  the  English  branch 

*  [Madaine  tfainki  Moflheim  has  here  the  General  Assembly.     But,  at  an  early 

Mde  a  great  mistake,  in  specifying  three  period,  each  church  came  to  hare  its  dis- 

jndieatories  as  prorided  by  the  Geneyan  tinct  session ;  and  this  produced  a  gradation 

plan ;  while,  in  net,  the  Generan  republic  of /our  judicatories  in  Scotland,    nut  while 

bad  but  two  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  Vene»  the  Rerormed  admitted  of  no  higher  judi- 

rmUe  Company  of  the  rastors  and  professors^  catoiy  than  a  national  council,  or  considered 

and  the  Cmunttory,    JBut  there  is  no  need  the  church  of  each  country  as  an  indepen- 

of  serere  criticism.  The  JV«*^terian  system  dent  body,   they  allowed  of  a  connexion 

it  simply  this,  that  single  churches  should  between  national  churches.     Thus  the  na- 

each  haTe  a  judicatory,  composed  of  all  the  tional  synods  of  the  French  church,  in  this 

eldflns  belonging  to  it ;  that  this  judicatoiy  century,  held  a  continued  corrospondcnco 

be  reqwnsible  to  one  or  more  higher  judi-  by  letters  and  envoys,  with  the  church  of 

eatories,  composed  of  delegated  elders ;  and  Geneva  ;  and  also  regularly  sent  roprescn- 

that  the   highest  jodicatory  be  that  of  a  tatives  to  the  Beformed  church  of  the  Low 

natjonal   synod,   conftitnted   in   the  same  Countries;    and    received    delegates   from 

manner.     Where  the  state  is  veiy  small,  as  tiiem.     And  in  the  next  century,  the  Ke- 

that  of  Oeneva,  there  would  be  but  one  formed  Butch  church  invited  the  Beformed 

delegated  body,  in  which  each  individual  churches  of  Fiance,  Germany,  England,  &c. 

dnuch  would  be  represented.    But  in  larger  to  assist  them,  by  their  representatives,  in 

France,  Holland,  and  Scotland,  the  national  synod  of  Dort     So  at  the 


there  would  be  a  gradation  of  three  or  four  present  day,  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 

distinct  judicatories,  each  higher  composed  rica,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 

of  delegates  from  the  next  lower.    In  France  terian  church  annually  excnangcs  delegates 

there  were  (1)  Consistories,  or  church  ses-  with  the  General  Associations  of  the  New- 

nonsi,  (2)  the  Elderships  or  Presbyteries,  England  States ;  and  also  holds  coirespond- 

(3)  the  pnmncial  Councils,  and  (4)  the  na-  ence  with  some  transatlantic  bodies.    TV.] 
tional  Synods;  all  formed  on  this  plan.    In         '  See  the  Epistola  de  Ordinatione  et  StiC' 

Scotland,  originally,  the  lowest  judicatory  cessiane  Epiacopali  in  Unitate  Fratrum  Bo^ 

was  that  ofthree  or  four  contiguous  churches  htmorum   conservata;    in    Christ.    Matth. 

united,  then  the  provincial  synods,  and  last  Pfaff's  Institut  Juris  Ecclcs.  p.  410. 
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into  two  factions,  to  the  nation^s  great  injury.  But,  although  many 
would  have  had  it  otherwise,  the  prudence  of  certain  excellent  indi- 
viduals prevented  the  evil  from  spreading  abroad,  and  destroying  the 
fellowship  of  foreigners  with  the  English.  These  men  disseminated 
the  principle,  thatJe^u^  Christ  prescribed  no  definite  form  of  govern- 
ment for  his  church ;  and  therefore  that  every  nation  may  frame  such 
a  system  for  itself  as  the  circumstances  of  the  coimtry  require,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  prejudicial  to  the  truth,  nor  tend  to  the  restoration  of 
superstition.' 

§  33.  Calvin^s  opinion  was,  that  such  as  led  vicious  and  ungodly 
lives  ought  to  be  deprived  of  communion  in  divine  ordinances ;  and 
that  profligates  and  slaves  to  pleasure  were  also  to  be  restrained  by 
the  laws  of  the  state.  In  this  matter  he  differed  from  Zwinglcy  who 
ascribed  all  power  to  the  magistrates  alone,  and  would  not  allow  to 
the  ministers  of  religion  the  right  to  exclude  transgressors  from  the 
church,  or  to  deprive  them  of  sacred  rites.*  And  so  great  was  the 
influence  of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  that  he  was  able,  though  with  great 
perils,  and  amidst  perpetual  conflicts  with  the  patrons  of  licen- 
tiousness, to  establish  there  a  rigorous  system  of  moral  discipline,  sup- 
ported and  exercised  with  the  countenance  of  the  laws ;  and  by  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  or  the  Conaiatoiy,  to  exclude  the  abandoned,  first 
from  the  church,  and  then  from  the  city,  or  to  restrain  them  by  other 
punishments.*  The  clergy  in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  wished  to 
copy  after  this  discipline  of  Calvin^  and  to  obtain  the  same  power 


'  Here  may  bo  consulted  with  advantage, 
the  discussions  on  the  subject,  between 
Frod.  Spanheim  and  John  van  der  Waeyen, 
in  the  works  of  Spanheim,  t.  ii.  1.  viii.  ix.  p. 
1055,  &c  The  same  opinion  is  said  to  have 
been  embraced  by  the  British  divines  who 
lived  near  the  times  of  the  reformation ;  and 
to  have  been  first  abandoned  by  John  Whit- 
gift.  Dan.  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  iii. 
140.  [T^^*  statement  is  incorrect,  as  re- 
specte  JBishop  Whitgift.  Mr.  Neal  saya 
(lii.  156,  ed.  Portsm,  1817),  'Most  of  our 
first  reformers  were  so  far  in  these  senti- 
ments* (those  of  the  Erastians\  *as  to 
maintain,  that  no  one  form  of  church  go- 
vernment is  prescribed  in  Scripture,  as  an 
invariable  rule  for  ftiture  ages ;  as  Cranmer, 
Redmayn.  Cox,  &c. ;  and  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift, in  his  controversy  with  Cartwright, 
delivers  the  same  opinion :  "  /  deny  (says 
he)  that  the  Scripture  has  set  down  any  one 
certain  form  of  church  government  to  be 
perpetual.**  The  chief  patrons  of  this  scheme 
in  the  (Westminster)  Assembly,  were  Dr. 
Lightfoot^  Mr.  Colman,  Mr.  Selden,  Mr. 
Whitlock ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
besides  Selden  and  Whitlock,  Oliver  St. 
John,  Esq.,  Sir  Thomas  Widrington,  John 
Crew,  Esq.,  Sir  John  Hipsley,  and  others  of 
the  greatest  names.*    TV.] 

*  See  the  excellent  letter  of  Rud.  Gual- 
ther,  in  Jo.   Conr.   Fuesslin's  Centuria  I, 


Epistolar.  a  Reformator.  ffelvct.  scriptar, 
p.  478,  where  he  says :  '  Excommunic»- 
tionem  neque  Zwinglius — neque  BuUingenui 
unquam  probarunt,  et — obstiterunt  iis  qui 
eam  aliquando  voluerunt  introducere. — 
Basilise  quidem  <Ecolampadius,  multum  dis- 
suadente  Zwinglio,  instituerat — sed  adeo 
non  durabilis  fUit  ilia  constitutio,  ut  (Eoo- 
lampadius  illam  abrogarit,*  &;c  Compare 
p.  90. 

'  Nothing  caused  Calvin  more  troiiblei» 
cabals,  and  perils,  at  Geneva,  tlian  his  deter- 
mined resolution  to  purge  the  church  of 
transgressors,  and  to  restrain  and  punish 
such  as  violated  the  rules  establisned  \rr 
the  church,  or  by  the  Consistory  whida 
represented  the  church.  See  his  Ufe, 
written  by  Bcza,  and  prefixed  to  his  letters ; 
the  notes  to  the  second  volume  of  Jac  Spon*8 
Histoire  de  Geniw ;  and  Calvin  himself,  in 
his  letters,  especially  in  those  which  he 
wrote  to  Jame«  de  Falais  or  de  Bourgogncv 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1744,  8vo.  tm. 
126,  127,  132,  153,  157.  The  party  at 
Geneva,  which  defended  the  former  boen- 
tiousness  of  morals,  not  only  with  their 
tongues,  but  also  by  their  actions,  and  with 
force  of  arms,  and  which  Calvin  called  the 
sect  of  the  Libertines,  was  very  powerful. 
But  Calvin's  resolution  was  also  invincible^ 
and  his  rigorous  discipline  triumphed. 
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over  transgressors ;  but  their  desires  and  efforts  were  in  vain.  For 
the  people  in  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Bale,  and  elsewhere,  would 
by  no  means  allow  a  removal  of  the  boundaries  set  by  Ztvingle  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  church,  or  the  enlargement  of  its  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives.* 

§  34.  That  all  branches  of  learning,  both  sacred  and  profane,  were 
everywhere  successfully  cultivated,  among  the  Beformed  in  this  cen- 
tury, is  well  known ;  and  the  numerous  monuments  of  their  excellent 
geniuses,  which  still  exist,  allow  no  one  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact. 
Zwingle  was  disposed  to  exclude  philosophy  from  the  diurch  :*  but 
the  succeeding  Swiss  doctors  soon  discovered,  that  in  such  a  world  as 
this,  and  especially  in  the  disputes  on  religious  subjects,  a  knowledge 
of  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  Hence,  when  CcUvin  erected  the 
academy  of  Greneva,  in  15^8,  he  at  once  provided  for  it  a  professor  of 
philosophy.  But  this  professor  was  required  to  explain  in  his  lectures 
none  but  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  then  reigned  in  all  the 
schools.'  Nor  did  the  other  imiversities  of  the  Beformed  suffer  a  dif- 
ferent philosophy  to  be  taught  in  them.  Yet  at  Bale,  the  system  of 
Peter  Ramus^  for  a  time,  was  by  some  preferred  to  that  of  Aristotle.* 

§  35.  The  Beformed  church,  from  its  very  commencement,  had 
many  expositors  of  the  Scriptures,  and  several  of  them  were  ingenious 
and  excellent  Zwingle^a  labours  in  explanation  of  most  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  are  not  to  be  despised.  He  was  followed  by 
Henry  Bullinger,  John  (EcolampadiitSy  Wolfgang  MuscvZus,  and 
many  others,  not  his  equals  indeed  in  genius  and  learning,  yet  all  of 
them  meriting  some  praise.  But  the  first  rank  among  the  inter- 
preters of  this  age  is  deservedly  assigned  to  John  Calvin,  who  endea- 
voured to  expound  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume ;  and  to 
Theodore  Beza,  whose  New  Testament,  illustrated  with  learned 
remarks  of  various  kinds,  especially  critical  ones,  has  been  often  pulr- 
lished,  and  has  not  to  this  day  lost  all  the  renown  and  estimation  in 
which  it  was  formerly  held.  It  is  an  honour  to  most  of  these  exposi- 
tors, that,  disregarding  allegories  and  mystical  interpretations,  they 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  literal  import  of  the  language  used  by  the 
inspired  men ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  them,  and  in  particu- 
lar Calvin^  have  been  reproached,  because  they  venture  to  refer  to 
Jewish  affairs  some  predictions  of  the  ancient  propheta,  which  relate 
to  Jesua  Christy  and  place  him,  as  it  were,  before  the  eye ;  and  thus 
have  deprived  Christianity  of  important  corroboration,* 


'  See,  for  example,  the  Commotions  at 
Lausanne^  in  the  Museum  Helveticum,  ii. 
119,  &C.  The  disputes  on  this  subject, 
among  the  people  of  the  Palatinate,  who 
wished  to  ad(»t  the  Genevan  discipline,  are 
described  by  Henry  Alting,  in  his  Hisioria 
Eccl.  Palatina ;  and  by  Strove,  in  his  Hist. 
Eccl.  Paiat.  German,  p.  212,  &c. 

*  Zwingle,  in  the  dedication  of  his  book 
on  True  and  Fake  Religion  to  Francis  I., 
king  of  Franco,  says  expressly,  p.  12, 
*  Philosophise    interdictum   est    a    Christi 


scholis :  at  isti  (the  Sorhonists)  fecenint 
earn  ceelestis  verbi  magistram.' 

■  Theodore  Beza's  lh)pist.  Theolog,  xxxvi, 
p.  166.  *Certum  nobis  ac  constitutum  est, 
et  in  ipsis  tradendis  Logieis  et  in  ceteris 
explicandis  disciplinis,  ab  Aristotelis  sen- 
tentia  ne  tantillum  quidem  deflectere.* 

*  See  Caspar  Brandt's  Vita  JacoU  A  rminiu 
and  the  notes  we  formerly  annexed  to  it, 
pp.  8,  12,  13. 

•See  ^gid.  Hunnius,  Calmnus  Judaic 
gans,  Wittemb.  1595,  8va  ;  to  which  David 
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§  36.  The  state  of  dogmatic  theology  was  much  the  same  among 
the  Swiss  and  the  other  Reformed  that  it  was  among  the  Lutherans. 
Zv^ingle  early  collected  and  digested  the  principal  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  his  little  book  on  ti'ue  and  false  Religion.  Afterwards, 
John  Calvin  produced  a  much  larger  and  more  perfect  work  of  this 
sort,  entitled  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  which  long  held 
the  same  rank  and  authority  in  nearly  all  countries  of  the  Reformed 
church,  that  Melancthon's  Common-place  Book  did  among  the 
Lutherans.  Calvin  was  succeeded  by  many  writers  of  Common-place 
Books,  some  more  prolix,  and  others  more  concise;  as  MuscaluSy 
Pet£r  Martyr^  Piscatory  and  others.  The  earlier  the  writer  in  this 
department,  the  less  he  has  of  subtlety  and  philosophical  distinctions ; 
and  in  this  they  resemble  Calvin,  whose  Institutes  are  written  in  a 
perspicuous  and  elegant  style,  and  have  nothing  abstruse  and  difficult 
to  be  comprehended,  in  the  arguments  or  mode  of  reasoning.  But 
after  a  while,  the  Aristotelico-Scholastic  philosophy,  which  was  every- 
where inculcated,  invaded  also  the  fields  of  theology ;  and  it  rendered 
them  barren,  thorny,  and  frightful,  by  means  of  its  barbarous  terms, 
captious  interrogatories,  minute  distinctions,  and  great  labyrinth  of 
useless  matter.^ 


Paraeus  opposed  his  Calvintis  OrthodoxvSt 
Keostadii,  1595,  Sto.  [ETen  the  Catholics 
huye  done  Calvin  the  justice  to  rank  him 
among  the  good  commt^ntators.  Kichard 
Simon,  in  his  Histoire  Crit.  du  Vievx  Test, 
p.  434,  places  him  above  Luther  as  to  dis- 
crimination and  soundness  of  judgment ; 
though  he  ascribes  to  Luther  more  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew.  He  adds :  '  Au  reste, 
Calvin  ayant  I'esprit  fort  61ev^,  on  trouve 
dans  tous  ses  Commentaires  sur  TEcriture 
Tin  je-ne-s^ai-quoi  qui  plait  d'abord,  et 
comme  il  s'^toit  principalement  appliqu^  it 
connoitre  I'homme,  11  a  rempli  ses  livres 
d'une  morale  qui  touche.'     Schl.'] 

'  Yet  what  is  caUed  the  schofasttc  mode 
of  treating  theolo^  appears  to  have  entered 
into  the  Reformed  church,  somewhat  later 
than  into  our  church.  At  least,  it  was  quite 
recent  in  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Dort  [a.d.  1619].  In  this  council,  John 
Maccovius,  a  professor  at  Franeker,  and 
initiated  in  aU  the  mysteries  of  the  philo- 
sophic schools,  was  accused  by  Sibr.Lubbert, 
of  corrupting  the  truths  of  revelation.  The 
case  being  investigated,  the  judges  decided, 
that  Maccovius  had  not  indeed  perverted 
Christian  doctrines,  but  that  he  employed 
a  mode  of  teaching  of  less  simplicity  than 
was  proper ;  for  he  followed  rather  the  ex- 
ample of  the  scholastic  doctors,  than  that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "We  will  give  the  deci- 
sion of  the  council  in  the  language  of  Walter 
Balcanquall,  in  his  epistle  to  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton  (wliich  is  the  350th  of  the  EpistoltB 
Ecclesiastictp,  published  by  Phil.  Limborch, 
p.  574),   '  Maccovium — nullius  hsDreseos 


reum  teneri  —  peccasse  eum,  quod  quibiw- 
dam  ambiguis  et  obscuris  Schotasticis  phra- 
sibus  usus  sit:  ^W  Sckoiasticutn  docendi 
modum  conetur  in  BeJgicis  Academiit  intnh- 
ducere. — Monendum  esse  eum,  ut  eum  Spirita 
Sancto  loquatur,  non  cum  Bellarmino  ei 
Suarezio.'  Maccovius  did  not  obey  these 
admonitions ;  as  is  manift  st  from  his  WTi^• 
ings,  which  are  full  of  scholastic  wit  and 
knotty  discussions.  He,  therefore,  seems 
to  have  first  taught  the  Dutch  to  philosophise 
on  revealed  religion.  Yet  he  had  assocutes, 
as  William  Ames,  and  others.  And  it  must 
bo  true,  that  this  philosophic  or  scholastic 
form  of  theology,  was  extensively  prevalent 
among  the  Reformed,  anterior  to  the  ^nod 
of  Dort,  if  that  be  true,  which  Simon  £pis- 
copius  states  in  his  last  oration  to  his 
disciples  at  Ley  den ;  namely,  that  he  bad 
studiously  avoided  it,  and  had  thereby  in- 
curred the  violent  hatred  of  the  other  doctors. 
He  says  (in  Phil.  Limborch*s  Life  of  EpU' 
copius,  p.  123),  *Videbam  veritatem  mul- 
tarum  et  maximarum  rerum  in  ipsa  Scrip- 
tura   sacra,    elal»oratis   humana    industna 

{)hrasibus,  ingeniosis  vocularum  fictioniboa, 
ocorum  communium  artificiosis  texturisi 
exquisitis  terminorum  ac  formularum  inTen- 
tionibus  adeo  involutam,  perplexam,  et 
intricatam  redditam  esse,  ut  (Edipo  sappe 
opus  esset  ad  Sphingem  illam  Theologicsm 
enodandam.  ItA  est,  et  hino  prime lararmK.' 
And,  a  little  after,  p.  124,  he  adds,  *  Kedn- 
cendam  itaque  terminorum  Apostolicomm 
et  cuivis  obviorum  simplicitatem  semper 
sequendam  putavi,  et  sequestrandas,  quas 
Academife  et  Scholsc  tanquam  proprias  Bibi 
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§  37.  Their  instructioDS  for  r^^lating  the  life  and  conduct  are 
annexed  for  the  most  part,  by  the  Beformed  theologians  of  this  age, 
to  their  doctrines  of  faith :  which  was  according  to  the  example  of 
CcUvin,  whom  they  nearly  all  follow  as  their  guide.  For  he,  in  the 
last  chapter  but  one  of  his  InatUviee,  treats  of  the  ciril  power  or  the 
government  of  the  state;  and  in  the  last  chapter,  of  the  life  and  con- 
duct  of  a  Christian :  but  he  is  less  full  than  the  importance  and 
copiousness  of  the  subject  demand.  Those,  in  other  respects,  excel- 
lent men,  were  prevented  from  labouring  to  elucidate  and  systema- 
tise this  branch  of  sacred  knowledge,  by  the  same  causes  that  diverted 
our  theologians  from  it ;  and  especially  by  the  tumult  of  perpetual 
controversy.  It  is  conceded  by  eminent  divines  among  the  Beformed, 
that  WiUiam  Perkins^  an  Englishman,'  first  undertook  to  explain  in 
a  more  accurate  manner  the  science  of  practical  theology,  which 
Calvin  and  his  contemporaries  had  left  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  state. 
With  him  was  associated,  among  the  Hollanders,  Willtam  Teling,^ 
who  wrote  however  in  the  Dutch  language.  In  emulation  of  them, 
Williamfi  Amee^  an  Englishman,'  but  a  theologian  of  Franeker,  in 
Holland,  undertook  to  compose  a  complete  system  of  Practical  Theo- 
logy.^     Afterwards,  others  prosecuted  the  subject^ 


Tuidicant,  Logicas  philosophicasqae  specu- 
lationes  et  dictiones/ 

'  rWm.  Perkinfl  was  bom  in  1668,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow 
of  his  college,  and  also  a  parish  priest.  He 
died  in  1602,  aged  44.  In  early  Ufe,  he 
was  profiine,  prodigal,  and  given  to  intem- 
perance ;  but  when  reformed,  he  became 
imminent  for  piety  and  an  exemplaxy  life. 
He  was  a  Puritan,  and  as  such  repeatedly 
persecuted ;  was  strictly  Calvinistic,  a  very 
popular  and  fiuthful  preacher,  and  a  volu- 
minous writer.  His  woiiu,  which  were 
printed  at  Geneva,  1603,  in  3  vols.  foL,  have 
been  much  read  and  admired  on  the  conti- 
nent. See  Brook's  Lives  of  the  PuritanSy 
ii.  129,  &C.  His  chief  works  on  practical 
theology  are  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Con- 
science; On  the  right  voay  of  lAving  and 
Dying ;  On  the  nature  of  Repentance^  &c. 
TV.] 

'  [Teling  died  in  1629,  at  Haarlem,  where 
he  was  a  preacher.  His  practical  writings 
bear  the  marks  of  that  age,  and  generally 
have  allegorical  titles ;  e.  g.  The  pole  star 
of  genuine  piety.  At  this  day,  they  are 
useful  only  in  the  history  of  practical  theo- 
logy.    &k] 

•  [In  the  original,  Dr.  Ames  is  erro- 
neously called  a  Scotsman.  He  was  bom 
in  Norfolk,  in  1676 ;  educated  at  Cambridge 
under  Mr.  Perkins ;  became  a  fellow  of  his 
college  ;  was  a  zealous  Puritan,  and  perse- 
cuted in  1610.  He  fled  into  Holland ; 
preached  a  while  in  the  English  church  at 
the  Hague ;  was  made  professor  of  divinity 
at  Franeker ;  resigned  the  office,  at  the  end 


of  twelve  years,  on  account  of  his  health, 
and  retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  died  in 
1633,  aged  67.  His  widow  and  children 
removed  to  New-England,  to  which  he  had 
intended  to  remove.  He  was  learned,  acute, 
soundly  Calvinistic,  and  a  strict  Independent. 
His  writings  are  numerous,  chiefly  polemic 
and  doctrinal,  and  written  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise, and  nervous  Latin  style.  See  Middle- 
ton's  Biographia  Evanaeiica,  iii  45,  &c., 
and  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  iL  406, 
&c     TrA 

*  See  the  dedication  and  preface  to  Wil- 
liam Ames'  formerly  veiy  famous  work,  de 
Conscientia  et  ef us  jure.  In  p.  iii  of  the  pre- 
fiice,  among  other  things,  he  says,  *Quod 
hsc  pars  prophetise  (i.  e.  practical  theology) 
hactenus  minus  fuerit  exctdta,  hoc  inde  fuit> 
quod  primipilares  nostri  perpetuo  in  acie 
adversus  hostes  pugnare,  fidem  propugnare 
etaream  ecclesisepurgare,  necessitate  quadam 
cogebantur,  ita  ut  agros  et  vineas  plantare 
et  rigare  non  potuerint  ex  voto.  sicut  bello 
fervente  usu  venire  solct'  His  Exhortation, 
addressed  to  the  theological  students  at 
Franeker,  and  subjoined  to  the  above  work, 
is  worthy  of  perusal.  From  this  addwss 
we  may  leara,  among  other  things,  that  in 
the  universities  of  the  Reformed,  the  chief 
attention  was  then  bestowed  on  dogmatic 
and  polemic  theology;  and  that  practiciil 
theology  lay  neglected :  *  Theologi  pneclare 
se  instructos  putant  ad  omnes  officii  sui 
partes,  si  dogmata  tantum  intelligant. — Ne- 
que  tamen  omnia  dogmata  scrutantur,  sed 
ilia  sola,  quae  pnecipue  solent  agitari  et  in 
controversiam.  vocari.* 
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§  38.  There  did  not  arise,  in  this  century,  so  many  sects  and  reli- 
gious contests  among  the  Reformed,  as  there  were  among  us ;  which, 
while  they  may  esteem  it  much  to  their  credit,  may  be  easily  traced 
to  adequate  causes,  by  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Se* 
formed  church.*  Yet  John  Calvin  mentions  and  confutes  one  very 
pernicious  faction,  which  was  far  worse  than  imy  of  ours :  namely,  the 
sect  of  the  Libertines^  or  the  SpirituaU ;  which  originated  from 
Anthony  Pockea,  Gerliard  Ruff^  Quintin,  imd  others,  its  leaders  and 
founders,  in  Flanders ;  and  thence  passed  into  France,  where  it 
obtained  countenance  from  Margaret^  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
sister  of  Francis  /.,  and  found  patrons  likewise  in  other  sections  of 
the  Reformed  church."  These  Spirituais,  if  we  carefully  consider  all 
that  Calvin  and  others  have  written  against  them,  not  always  with 
suflScient  perspicuity  (for  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  their  own  writ- 
ings are  extant),  maintained,  that  Gtod  Himself  works  all  things  in  all 
men,  or  is  the  cause  and  author  of  all  human  actions ;  that,  therefore, 
the  common  notions  of  a  difference  between  good  actions  and  bad,  are 
false  and  vain ;  that  men  cannot,  properly  speaking,  commit  sin ;  that 
religion  consists  in  the  imion  of  the  rational  soul,  or  the  spirit,  with 
God ;  that  if  a  person  attain  this,  by  contemplation  and  directing  his 
mind  upward,  he  may  freely  obey  the  instincts  of  his  nature ;  for, 
whatever  he  may  do,  he  will  be  innocent,  and  after  death  will  be 
united  to  God.  These  doctrines  are  so  similar  to  the  views  of  the 
ancient  BeghardSj  or  Brethren  of  tlie  free  spirit^  that  I  have  very 
little  doubt,  these  BpiritvLols  were  their  descendants ;  and  the  fisK^ 
that  this  sect  originated  in  FlanderSy  which  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  was  full  of  this  sort  of  people,  corroborates  the 
supposition. 

§  39.  Totally  different  in  character  from  the  Spiritual  Libertines, 
though  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  them,  were  those  Lihertines 
of  Geneva,  with  whom  John  Calvin  had  to  contend  fiercely  all  his 
life.  These  were  no  other  than  citizens  of  Geneva,  who  could  not 
endure  Calvin^s  rigorous  discipline ;  and  who  defended,  in  opposition 
to  his  regulations,  with  craft  and  violence,  with  factions,  insults,  and 
contumelies,  the  dissolute  morals  of  their  progenitors,  their  brothels, 
and  carousals,  their  sports  and  frolics ;  all  of  which,  as  well  as  other 


'  [Dr.  Maclaine  says  here :  '  Dr.  Mosheim 
ought  to  have  given  us  a  hint  of  his  manner 
of  accounting  for  this,  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
of  having  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a 
favourable  solution/  Schlegel,  therefore, 
subjoins  the  following:  'The  Reformed 
church  was  at  first  sniall,  and  more  closely 
knit  together  than  the  Lutheran;  and  of 
course  there  could  not  arise  in  it  such  wide- 
spreading  contentions.  The  leading  persons 
also  were  able  so  to  temper  their  disagree- 
ments, that  they  could  not  break  out  into  a 
great  flame.  Zwingle  and  Calnn  were  men 
of  great  influence,  who  could  arrest  all  con- 
tentions with  as  much  power  as  Luther 
could.    But   Melancthon,  who   succeeded 


Luther,  had  not  such  influence ;  and  when 
he  was  dead,  there  was  no  one  to  be  found 
in  our  church  competent  to  exting^uish  the 
fire  which,  during  his  lifetime,  had  been 
smoking  in  the  ashes.'  A  better  solution 
ma^  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  spirit  and  the 
religious  principles  of  the  two  commnnitiee. 
For  in  the  English  church,  which  most  re- 
sembled the  Lutheran  in  these  respects, 
there  was  as  violent  and  as  pernicious  con- 
tention as  among  the  Lutherans.    TV.] 

*  See  Calvin's  Instrttctio  adveraus  fan^ 
ticam  et  furiosam  Sictam  LtbertinoraiH,  qui 
$e  Spirituales  vocant ;  in  his  TyactatmB 
Tkeologici,  p.  699,  &c 
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indications  of  an  irreligious  spirit,  Calvin  most  severely  condemned 
and  chastised.^  There  were,  moreover,  in  this  turbulent  &ction,  per- 
sons not  only  dissolute  in  their  lives,  but  also  scoffers  and  despisers  of 
all  religion.  Such  a  character  was  James  Oniet;  who  not  only 
assailed  Calvin  with  all  Us  power,  and  called  him  bishop  of  Ascoli^ 
and  the  new  pope,  but  also  discarded  and  opposed  the  divinity  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  whatever  else  was  most  sacred  in  the 
view  of  Christians ;  for  which  he  was  punished  capitally,  in  the  year 
1550.» 

§  40.  Calvin  had  also  at  Geneva  controversies  with  some  who'could 
not  digest  his  doctrines,  especially  that  gloomy  one  of  absolute  decrees. 
Being  a  man  of  excessive  ardour,  and  too  jealous  of  his  own  repu- 
tation, he  would  not  suffer  these  people  to  reside  at  Geneva :  nay, 
in  the  heat  of  controversy,  yielding  to  his  passions,  he  frequently 
accused  them  of  crimes  and  enormities,  from  which  they  have  been 
acquitted  by  the  judgment  of  posterity.*  Among  these  was  Sebas-^ 
tian  CastaliOy  master  of  the  public  school  at  Geneva ;  a  man  not 
indeed  free  from  all  faults,  yet  honest,  and  distinguished  for  erudition 
and  the  elegance  of  his  genius.  As  he  would  not  praise  all  that 
Calvin  and  his  colleagues  did  and  taught ;  and  in  particular,  as  he 
rejected  Calvin's  and  Beza^s  doctrine  of  pure  and  absolute  predes- 
tination, he  was  required,  in  1544,  to  resign  his  office,  and  go  into 
exile.  But  the  authorities  of  Bale  received  the  exile,  and  gave  him 
the  Greek  professorship  in  their  university.* 

§  41.  Like  his,  was  the  fate  of  Jerome  Bolsec,  a  French  Carmelite, 
but  a  man  greatly  inferior  to  Castalio  in  learning  and  genius.  He 
came  to  Gieneva,  allured  by  the  Eeformation,  to  which  he  was  in- 
clined; and  there  established  himself  as  a  physician.  But  in  the 
year  1551,  he  most  imprudently  declaimed  with  vehemence,  in  a 
public  assembly,  against  the  doctrine  of  God's  absolute  decrees. 
For  this  he  was  cast  into  prison;  and  at  last,  was  compelled  to 


>  See  Jac.  Spon's  Hutoire  de  GerUve,  iL 
44,  in  the  notes  of  the  editor. 

'  [The  import  of  this  title  of  reproach,  or 
the  gpronnd  of  its  pertinence  in  tne  view  of 
Gruet,  is  not  explained  by  the  historians 
who  mention  it ;  nor  was  Schlegel  able 
satis£gu!torilj  to  account  for  it.  See  his  long 
note.     2V.] 

'  See  Spon,  1.  c.  ii  47,  the  note. 

*  "We  may  venture  to  say  this,  at  the 
present  day,  since  the  Genevans  themselves, 
and  other  doctors  of  the  Beformed  church, 
ingenuously  confess,  that  the  great  talents 
of  Calvin  were  attended  by  no  small  defects 
of  character,  which,  however,  they  think 
should  be  overlooked,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
traordinaiT  merits.  See  the  notes  to  Spon*s 
Histoire  de  Genive,  ii.  110,  &c,  and  else- 
where; also  the  preface  to  the  Lettres  de 
Calvin  d  Jacqufs  de  Bourgogne^  p.  xix.  &c 

'  See  Jac.  Uy tenbogard  s  Ecclesiastical 


History,  written  in  Dutch,  pt  ii.  p.  70 — 73 ; 
where  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  innocence 
of  Castalio ;  Bayle*s  Dictionnaire,  i  792,  &c. 
[article  Casialion ;  which  is  elaborate,  and 
appears  to  be  candid.  TV.]  Paul  C!olome- 
sius,  Italia  OrienUdis,  p.  99,  and  others. 
[See  Jo.  Conrad  Fuesslin's  Lehensgeschichte 
Seb.  Castellio.  Francf.  and  Lips.  1774,  8vo. 
Schl.  —  Castalio  was  bom  in  Dauphiny  or 
Savoy,  1516,  and  spent  his  days  at  Stras- 
burg,  Geneva,  and  BAle ;  where  he  died  in 
1663.  He  was  an  elegant  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar,  and  wrote  much,  particularly  trans- 
lations into  Latin  and  French.  His  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible  is  his  most  import- 
ant work.  He  denied  unconditional  elect  ion ; 
considered  the  Canticles  as  an  uninspired 
book ;  and  rejected  Calvin's  opinion  respect- 
ing Christ's  descent  into  helL  These  were 
his  chief  faults.     TV.] 
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leave  the  city.  He  returned  to  his  native  country  and  to  the  Romish 
religion,  which  he  had  before  renounced :  and  now  he  assailed  the 
reputation  and  the  life  and  conduct  of  Calvin  and  his  colleague 
Beza  in  the  most  abusive  publications.^  From  the  unfortunate  treat- 
ment of  Bolaec,  originated  the  enmity  between  Calvin  and  Jamea 
of  Burgundy^  an  illustrious  descendant  from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
and  a  great  patron  and  intimate  friend  of  Calvin^  who  had  been  led 
by  his  attachment  to  him,  to  fix  his  residence  at  Geneva.  Jarriea 
employed  Bolsec  as  his  personal  physician ;  and  therefore  supported 
him  all  that  he  could,  when  borne  down  by  the  influence  of  Calvin^ 
to  prevent  him  from  being  entirely  ruined.  This  so  exasperated 
Calvin^  that  to  avoid  his  resentment,  JaTnea  thought  proper  to  retire 
from  Geneva  into  the  country.* 

§  42.  Bemardin  Ochin^  an  Italian  of  Siena,  and  formerly  vicar<p 
general  of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  a  man  of  a  teeming  and  subtle 
wit,  who  preached  to  an  Italian  congregation  at  Zurich,  was,  in  the 
year  1563,  condemned  and  ordered  into  exile,  by  the  decision  of  the 
whole  Reformed  church  of  Switzerland.  For,  in  his  books,  which 
were  numerous,  he  not  only  put  forth  other  opinions  at  varianoe 
with  such  as  were  commonly  entertained,  but  this  in  particular,  that 
the  law  of  marriage  with  only  one  wife,  was  not  without  exceptions 
in  certain  cases.  His  works  show  that  he  speculated  on  many  sub- 
jects more  boldly  than  that  age  would  permit,  and  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  Swiss  theologians.  Yet  there  are  those  who  main- 
tain, that  his  errors,  at  the  time  when,  being  very  old  and  indigent^ 
he  was  compelled  to  forsake  Switzerland,  were  not  so  great  as  to 
deserve  to  be  punished  with  banishment.  He  retired  into  Poland, 
and  there  united  with  the  Anti-trinitarians  and  Anabaptists.  He  died 
there  in  the  year  1564.' 

§  43.  The  very  men  who  punished  with  such  severity  the  auda- 
city of  those  that  considered  some  things  to  require  alteration  in 
the  doctrines  commonly  received,  were  on  the  other  hand  inclined 
for  nothing  but  mildness  and  gentleness  in  those  contests  which 
broke  out  with  so  much  violence  between  the  English  Puritans 
and  Episcopalians.  Their  best  regards,  indeed,  were  bestowed 
upon  the  PuHtans^  who  contended  for  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Swiss ;  but  still  they  had  a  brotherly  affection  for  the  Epis^ 
copaliaiis^  and  were  desirous  of  communicating  the  same  feeling  to 
their  confederates,  the  Puritans,  although  the  former,  in  claiming  a 
divine  origin  for  its  own  discipline,  did  very  great  injustice  to  the 


'  See  Bayle*8  DictUmnaire^  i.  692,  article 
Bohcc.  Jae.  Spon's  Histoire  de  Gnihv,  the 
note,  ii.  66.  BiMiotheque  Raisonnie^  xxxii. 
446,  and  xxxiv.  409. 

*  See  the  Lettres  de  Calvin  a  Jacqurs  de 
Bonrgogne^  prefl  p.  riii.  &c.  Bihfiotheque 
liaisonnie^  xxxii.  444,  and  xxxiv.  406. 

■  Zach.  Boveriiis,  Annalca  Capucinorum  ; 
and  from  these  Annals,  the  author  of  the 
book  entitled:  La  Guerre  Shaphiqut,  ou 


Histoire  drs  PiriU  qu*a  couru  la  Barbe  dm 
Capucins,  1.  ii.  p.  147,  L  iii.  p.  192,  230,  te. 
Ohscrvationcs  Halenses  Latinte,  t.  iv.  obs.  zx. 
p.  406,  t.  v.  obs.  i.  p.  3,  &c  Bayle's  iMe- 
tionnaire,  iii.  2105.  Christ^  Sand*s  BibUo^ 
theca  Anti'Trinitar,  p.  iv.  &c.  Niceixui, 
Ni moires  pour  servir  a  r  Histoire  des 
Homims  illusires,  xix.  166,  &c  [See  the 
sketch  of  his  life,  above,  sect  ii.  c.  vii.  §  6, 
note.     2V.] 
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Beformed  body  generally,  which  thus  was  left  with  scarcely  the  Dame 
and  the  rights  of  a  true  church.  This  moderation  was  the  result  of 
prudence,  and  flowed  from  the  fear  of  offending  a  high-spirited  and 
prosperous  nation,  and  a  most  powerful  queen,  whose  influence 
governed  even  Holland  also ;  and  it  was  prompted,  finally,  by  the 
danger  of  a  destructive  schism  among  the  Reformed.  For,  indeed, 
it  is  one  thing  to  coerce  and  to  cast  out  feeble  and  unarmed  indivi- 
duals, who  are  disposed  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  city,  by  advancing 
opinions,  not  perhaps  absolutely  absurd  nor  of  dangerous  tendency, 
yet  really  novel ;  and  quite  another  thing  to  provoke  and  drive  to  a 
secession  a  noble  and  most  flourishing  church  which  may  be  defec- 
tive in  some  respects.  Moreover,  the  ground  of  the  dissension,* 
hitherto,  did  not  seem  to  be  religion  itself ;  but  the  external  forms  of 
religion  and  the  constitution  of  the  church.  Yet  soon  afterwards, 
some  of  the  great  principles  of  religion  itself  were  brought  under 
discussion. 

§  44.  No  one  can  deny,  or  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Beformed  church,  in  this  age,  aboimded  in  very  eminent  men,  who 
were  distinguished  for  their  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  both  human 
and  divine.  Besides  Ulric  Zwingley  John  Calvin^  and  Theodore 
Beza,  men  of  inexhaustible  talents,  the  following  have  acquired  by 
their  writings  immortal  praise,  namely,  John  (Ecolampadius,  Henry 
BuUinger,  William  Farely  Peter  Viret,  Peter  Martyr,  Theodore 
Bibliander,  Wolfgang  Muaculus^  Conrad  Pellican,  Lewis  Lavater^ 
Rtidolph  Hospinia/n,  Zacharias  Urainus,  Thomas  Cranmer,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Stephen  Szegedinus,  and  many  others  ;  whose 
names  and  merits  may  be  learned  from  the  common  writers  of  lite- 
rary history,  especially  Melchior  Adam,  Anthony  Wood,  Gerard 
Brandt,  Daniel  Neal,  an  Englishman,  the  very  learned  and  indus- 
trious author  of  the  History  of  the  Puritans,  and  other  writers.* 

'  rin  EnglaniL  TV.]  the  Puritans  ib  almost  wholly  compiled,  as 
*  [AU  the  laiger  biographical  Dictionaries  far  as  this  reign  is  concerned,  from  Strype, 
maj  be  consult^ ;  and  also  the  Encyclopa-  and  from  a  manuscript  written  by  some 
i/iof,  particalarlTthatofDr.Rees.  To  these  Puritan  about  the  time.  It  was  answered 
may  be  added,  Middleton's  Bioaraphia  by  Madox,  afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester, 
EtMtngHica,  and  Brook's  lAvea  of  the  Puri-  in  a  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
ians\  besides  the  numerous  biographies  of  published  anonymously  in  1733.  Neal 
indiridnal  men.  The  means  of  becoming  replied  with  tolerable  success ;  but  Madox's 
acquainted  with  the  lives,  characters,  and  book  is  still  a  useful  corrective.  Both, 
writings  of  distinguished  modem  theolo-  however,  were,  like  most  controversialists, 
gians,  are  so  abundant,  and  the  extent  of  prejudiced  men,  loving  the  interests  of  their 
the  subject  so  great,  that  full  lists  of  all  the  respective  factions  better  than  truth,  and 
authors  of  each  century  will  not  be  given  not  very  scrupulous  about  misrepresenting 
in  the  notes  to  the  centuries  in  this  volume,  an  adversary.  But  Neal  had  got  rid  of  the 
as  in  those  prior  to  the  reformation.  TV.]  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Puritans,  while 
Hosheim,  as  a  foreigner,  could  not  be  Madox  labours  to  justify  every  act  of  Whit- 
ezpeeted  to  know  a  great  deal  about  NeaL  gift  and  Parker.'  (Hallam's  Constitutional 
The  following  account  of  his  work,  so  far  as  History  of  England^  London,  1832,  i.  280.) 
Elizabeth's  reign  goes,  which  is  all  that  It  was  impossible  that  Neal  could  justify 
concerns  this  century,  may  be  advantage-  the  intolerance  of  Puritanism.  It  made  a 
ously  appended.  The  author's  name  is  an  figure,  by  means  of  that  defeat,  under  Eliza- 
abundant  guarantee  for  its  research  and  beth,  which  all  parties  have  long  condemned. 
ability,  also  for  no  excessive  leaning  towards  In  the  next  century,  it  showed  more  disad- 
the  church  of  England.     *  Neal's  History  of  vantagcously  still.    It  is  besides  impossible 
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with  later  Bissenten  to  justify  the  intoler- 
ance of  Elizabethan  Puritaniam,  because 
they  would  thus  condemn  themselves.  The 
organised  confederacy  which  Elizabeth's 
non-conformists  wanted  to  force  upon 
the  country  was  meant  to  crush  all  those 
independent  congregations,  and  yarious 
shades  of  belief  unsanctioned  by  itself,  which 
make  up  the  aggregate  of  modem  Dissent 
Hence,  the  surrender  of  Puritanical  intoler- 
ance was  no  merit  on  Neal's  part  He 
could  not  help  it    Nor  was  Madox  blame- 


able  for  advocating  the  policy  of  'Parktat 
and  Whitgift,  even  upon  grounds  that  men 
who  compliment  themselves  as  liberal,  would 
be  constrained  to  approve.  The  acts  which 
have  drawn  down  so  much  obloquy  upon 
those  eminent  primates,  were  the  occasional 
enforcement  of  the  law  against  clergymen 
who  lived  by  the  establishment  and  Btrove 
to  undermine  it  all  the  while ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  upon  its  ruins  an  intolerant 
pontifical  democracy.     S,] 


CHAPTER  III. 

♦hISTOKT  of  the   church  of   ENGLAND. 


§  1.  General  conformity  during  E]izabeth*s  first  years — §  2.  Acts  against  Komanism — 
§  3.  The  Seminaries—!  4.  The  Jesuits— §  5.  The  Puritans~§  6.  The  veetura 
controversy — §  7.  The  Disciplinarians — §  8.  Cartwright — §  9.  The  Brownists  — 
§  10.  The  Barrowists — §  11.  Doctrinal  Puritanism — §  12.  The  Sabbatarian  contro- 
versy— §  13.  Firmness  of  the  queen — §  14.  Puritanical  bias  of  the  ministers  and 
royal  favourites — §  16.  Abp.  Parker — §  16.  Abp.  Orindal — §  17.  Abp,  Whitgift — 
§  18.  Beb'gious  persecution — {  19.  Executions  of  Protestant  Non-conformists. 

§  1.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  adopting  the  religious  policy  of  her  half- 
brother,  Edward,  was  disheartened  at  first  with  no  great  appearance 
of  opposition.  The  protestants  were  necessarily  pleased,  and  RomiBh 
partialities  threatened  no  schism  in  the  national  church.  Very  few 
declined  attendance  upon  the  worship  established  by  law,  in  spite  of 
a  preference  for  the  papal  communion  which  prevailed  extensively 
in  the  country.  This  ail  but  universal  conformity  continued  during 
the  queen's  first  five  years.  Within  that  period,  most  of  the  indivi- 
duals, who  formed  eventually  a  Komish  party,  and  introduced  a  large 
proportion  of  Romish  families  among  the  aristocracy  of  England, 
worshipped  in  public  with  their  fellow-parishioners.  The  small 
number  of  habitual  absentees  firom  church  was  chiefly  made  up  of 
deprived  clergymen.*  Yet  many  of  these  conformists  occasionally 
attended  mass  in  private,  and  cherished  a  rooted  predilection  for 
Eomanism.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  such  preference  must 
gradually  wear  away  under  the  ordinary  course  of  mortality,  with 
other  accidents,  the  regular  attendance  upon  a  diflFerent  service,  and 
the  gradual  operation  of  protestant  succession.  Hence  some  of  the 
deprived  clergy  who  had  fled  to  the  continent,  took  alarm  at  this 
general  appearance  of  defection  in  their  friends  at  home,  naturally 

*  By  Mr.  Soames.  Camden's  Elizabeth^   in    Kennett*s    Hist, 

*  Queen  £lizabeth*s  Instructions  to  WaU     Engl,  ii.   428.     Bp.  Andrewea's    Torture 
sinffham,  ambassador  in  France,  in  1570.      Torti,  Lond.  1699,  p.  130. 
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consideriDg  it  as  likely  to  stop  all  tendency  to  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  popery,  and  thus  doom  them  to  hopeless  exile.  They  exerted 
themselves  accordingly,  to  obtain  from  the  council  of  Trent  a  formal 
condemnation  of  conformity  to  protestant  worship  in  those  who  pre- 
ferred the  Bomish.  Some  of  the  divines  assembled  at  Trent  supplied 
the  desired  condemnation,  in  1562,  and  this  being  carefully  spread 
in  England,  kept  many  away  from  church  after  Elizabeth's  first  five 
years.  The  great  majority,  however,  of  those  who  retained  Bomish 
prejudices,  continued  an  outward  profession  of  protestantism,  during 
another  five  years.  A  rebellion,  fomented  by  the  pope^  then  broke 
out  in  the  northern  counties ;  in  the  following  year,  a  Somish  fanatic, 
named  Felton,  perhaps  insane,  posted  the  pontiff's  infamous  bull,  that 
pretended  to  dethrone  the  queen,  upon  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don's palace;^  and  political  exasperation  was  fast  rising  in  many  influen- 
tial quarters,  to  an  ungovernable  height.  Elizabeth  had  transferred 
the  royal  confidence  from  those  ancient  and  wealthy  families  which 
possessed  it  under  Mary,  to  another  class  of  persons,  among  whom 
was  great  ability,  but  nothing  more  than  very  moderate  advantages 
of  birth  and  fortune.  For  a  season,  the  parties,  fallen  into  political 
insignificance,  were  tolerably  quiescent,  but  under  a  sufficient  impulse 
from  without,  their  irritation  and  impatience  readily  exploded. 
Henceforth  England  had  a  Romish  sect  and  party.  The  members  of 
it  were  known  as  Recuaanta^  from  a  refused  of  conformity  to  the 
established  religion.  This  refusal  was  made  penal,  before  the  term 
MecusarU  came  into  use,  and  to  the  penalty,  modem  Romish  writers 
would  fain  assign  the  general  conformity  of  their  party,  during 
Elizabeth's  first  ten  years.^  But  the  penalty  of  absence  then  was 
only  one  shilling  for  every  Sunday,  or  holiday,  upon  which  it  might 
have  occurred ;  a  fine  too  trifling  to  be  much  considered  in  superior 
life.  In  the  queen's  twenty-third  year,  this  penalty  was  augmented  by 
a  fiine  of  twenty  pounds  a  month,  recoverable  from  all  the  Recusants 
over  sixteen.  This  proved,  however,  wholly  powerless  to  suppress 
the  Romish  religion.  Opulent  families,  indeed,  paid  regular  com- 
positions for  the  liberty  of  absence  from  church.  This  obstinacy 
of  Bomish  prejudice,  at  a  time  when  it  was  highly  penal,  viewed  in 
conjunction  with  its  apparent  insignificance  at  a  time  when  it  in- 
curred a  far  lower  degree  of  legal  harm,  plainly  marks  its  ultimate 
importance  as  largely  created  by  political  exasperation.  Had  not  a 
violent  Romish  party  arisen  under  Elizabeth,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  believe  that  England  would  now  contain  a  native  Romish  sect. 


>  This  bull  was  issued  by  Pius  V.,  and  is 
dated,  April  26,  1570.  Felton  affixed  it  to 
the  gates  of  London  house,  on  the  following 
•eoond  of  June,  Corpus  Christi  day.  For 
this  ofi^nce  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
ijuartpred,  as  a  traitor,  Aug.  2.  The  pope*s 
bull  was  generally  disappruyed  among  Ko- 
mish  fkm^es  in  England.  Many  naturally 
riewed  it  as  essentially  irreligious  and  in- 
decent:  more  considered  it  as  a  needless 
proyocation  to  the  goyemment,  and  an  un- 


feeling compromise  of  their  own  safety.  It 
was  promptly  answered  by  Bp.  Jewel,  in 
some  discourses  from  the  pulpit^  afterwards 
published  with  this  title,  A  View  of  a  sedi' 
tiotts  Bull  sent  into  England  hy  Pius  V. 
bishop  of  Rome  ;  delivered  in  certain  Srr- 
nums  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum, 
Another  attack  upon  it  was  made  by  Barlow, 
who  died  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1613,  in  a 
work  entitled,  Brutum  Fulmen. 

*  Butler*s  Historical  Memoirs,  i  171. 
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§  2.  Besides  this  increased  severity  against  absence  from  church, 
which  was  earned  by  the  northern  rebellion  in  1569,  and  the  poli- 
tical movements  following  it,  the  parliament  of  1571  made  it  high 
treason  to  procure,  or  import,  papal  bulls  pretending  to  abrogate 
allegiance  to  the  queen,  and  also  to  give  or  receive  absolution  by 
virtue  of  such  bulls.  To  conceal  them  for  more  than  six  weeks,  was 
made  misprision  of  treason.  To  import  Agnus  DeVs^  or  any  other 
similar  superstitious  toys,  from  the  pope,  was  made  visitable  by  the 
penalties  of  a  Pranfiiunire,  that  is,  the  offending  party  was  liable  to 
be  placed  without  the  royal  protection.  Romish  baubles,  however 
intrinsically  contemptible,  were  fairly  treated  as  badges  of  depend- 
ence upon  that  foreign  power  which  had  lately  filled  the  north  with 
commotion,  and  was  known  to  be  still  threatening  the  national 
tranquillity.  In  1581,  the  parliament  treated  Romanism  with  still 
greater  severity.  Not  only  did  it  make  that  excessive  augmentation, 
already  mentioned,  to  the  penalty  for  absence  from  church,  but  also 
it  made  such  as  reconciled  individuals  to  the  church  of  Rome,  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  and  such  as  received  reconciliation, 
to  those  of  misprision  of  treason.  Saying  mass  was  to  be  punished 
with  a  fine  of  200  marks,  and  one  year's  imprisonment,  hearing  it 
with  half  the  fine,  but  with  the  same  term  of  imprisonment.  In 
1584,  an  act  was  passed,  rendering  all  native  Jesuits,  and  seminary 
priests,  found  in  England  after  the  lapse  of  forty  days,  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  high  treason :  to  aid  or  receive  such  persons  was  made 
felony.  Other  clauses  rendered  it  highly  penal  to  remain  in  any  one 
of  the  sertiinarieSy  or  to  enter  in  any  one  of  them  for  the  future,  or 
to  send  remittances  to  them.  These  acts  have  been  generally  con- 
demned by  posterity,  as  shamefully  intolerant,  and  needlessly  severe. 
Among  contemporaries,  however,  there  were  no  liberal  views  of 
toleration,  and  no  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
these  persecuting  statutes.  Not  only  did  the  whole  protestant  body 
consider  them  needful,  and  intrinsically  desirable,  but  also  many  of 
the  more  moderate  Romanists  admitted  them  to  have  been  earned 
by  the  political  misconduct  of  their  party.*  The  papal  conspiracies 
against  Elizabeth's  life  and  government  were  too  notorious  for  total 
denial  in  any  quarter.  In  all  the  latter  years  of  her  reign,  there 
wafl,  indeed,  a  general  determination  among  Romanists  to  treat  the 
sufferers  for  their  faith  as  martyred  bearers  of  a  commission  purely 
religious.     But  it  is  observable  that  these  unfortunate  individuals 


*  Soe  "Watson's  Important  Considerations^ 
and  Quodlihtts,  especially  the  former,  which 
has  been  several  times  reprinted,  very  re- 
cently 80  by  Mr.  Mendham.  The  author 
was  a  Komish  priest^  who  engaged  with 
Raleiph,  and  others,  in  a  senseless  plot  to 
place  Lady  Aral>ella  Stnart  on  the  throne, 
soon  after  James  the  First's  accession. 
For  this  offence  he  was  exwutcd  at  Win- 
ch<«ster  towards  the  close  of  1603.  His 
publications,  which  have  wounded  Komun- 


ism  so  severely,  were  probably  wrong  from 
him  by  that  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  common 
among  the  secular  priests  after  Loyola's 
order  obtained  a  firm,  and  rather  an  en- 
croaching hold  over  the  Komish  famitiea. 
But  this  origin  of  his  disclosures,  even  if  it 
\ye  the  true  one,  detracts  nothing  from  the 
value  of  testimony,  confirmed  abundantly 
elsewhere,  and  intrinsically  probable.  8nch, 
however,  is  the  nature  of  that  in  Watson*! 
publications. 
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appear  to  have  had  universally  the  option  of  redeeming  their  lives 
by  a  manly  disavowal  of  the  deposing  doctrines  maintained  in  papal 
bulls.  The  government,  therefore,  and  protestant^  generally,  were 
justified  in  concluding  that  in  such  as  would  not  disavow,  treason 
was  inseparably  linked  with  religion. 

§  3.  The  points  from  which  these  Romish  emissaries  came,  were 
known  as  the  seminaries,  and  the  parties  themselves  were  not  un- 
commonly designated  by  the  same  word,  it  being  a  sort  of  abbrevia- 
tion for  seminary  priests.  The  first  establishment  which  supplied 
them  was  conveniently  placed  at  Douay,  in  1568.  It  arose  by  means 
of  William  Allen,  of  gentlemanly  origin  in  the  north  of  England,  who 
relinquished  the  principalship  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  in  Oxford,  soon 
after  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  went  over  to  Louvain.  Returning 
into  his  native  country  within  a  short  time,  he  was  shocked  to  see 
the  general  attendance  at  church  of  such  as  avowed  Romish  predi- 
lections. He  argued  so  warmly  against  this  conformity,  that  some 
of  those  who  practised  it,  and  yet  owned  papal  opinions  as  their 
genuine  conviction,  were  offended.  Those  who  had  really  become 
protestants  were  necessarily  disgusted,  and  it  is  said,  that  Allen  had 
reason  to  fear  some  molestation,  from  the  government,  when  he  went 
abroad  again.  A  man  of  his  penetration  could  be  at  no  loss  to  see, 
that  Romish  partialities  must  soon  wear  out  in  England,  under  the 
general  conformity  that  he  had  witnessed.  He  exerted  himself, 
accordingly,  to  form  the  establishment  at  Douay.'  There,  English 
fugitives  could  find,  at  least,  a  temporary  shelter,  plans  for  keeping 
Romanism  alive  in  the  country  could  be  matured,  and  young  people 
could  be  educated  expressly  for  maintaining  or  spreading  papal  prin- 
ciples. At  first,  Elizabeth  and  her  council  looked  upon  the  estab- 
li^ment  with  contempt ;'  but  in  this  they  did  not  show  their  usual 
sagacity.  The  Douay  experiment  was  most  successful.  In  spite  of 
the  risk  that  attended  its  youth,  on  revisiting  in  disguise  their 
native  land,  a  succession  of  such  young  persons  was  found,  who 
took  an  oath  to  return  into  England,  and  labour  there  for  the 
Romish  faith.*  The  intrepid  fulfilment  of  this  obligation  stained 
Elizabeth's  government  with  the  blood  of  many  victims,  whose 
noble  self-devotion  has  ever  since  been  a  fruitful  theme  for  Roraish 
exultation.  Nor  is  this  unsubstantial.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  the  seminary  priests,  and  other  clerical  victims 


*  Allen  was  made  cardinal  in  1587,  and 
archbishop  of  Mechlin  in  1589.  He  dicni 
in  1594,  aged  62.  He  was  latterly  known 
as  the  Cardinal  of  England.,  and  really 
f'x^nrised  ft  sort  of  paramount  anthority 
oT^r  the  interests  of  English  Romanism, 
during  many  years.  He  had  numerous 
raloable  qualities,  and  maintained  an  ap- 
pearance strictly  professiomd,  until  1588, 
when  the  coming  Armada  brought  him  for^ 
ward  as  author  ot  An  Admonition  to  the 
y^fhUittf  and  Prople  of  England  and  Ireland^ 
one  of  the  most  violent  and  oflfensivo  of 


political  libels.  It  had  hardly  appeared 
before  the  Armada  was  no  more,  and  in- 
finite pains  were  taken  to  suppri'ss  it.  The 
piece  IS  so  unlike  anything  of  Allen's,  that 
it  has  been  often  attributed  to  Persons,  and 
probably  that  coarse  Jesuit  might  be  man* 
or  less  its  author ;  but  Allen  eonseut<>d  to 
have  it  pass  for  his,  and  musit  consequently 
bear  the  burden  of  its  infamy. 

*  Sanders,  i)<-  Schism.  Angl.  312. 

■  The  oath  may  bo  seen  in  English,  in 
Fuller's  Church  Hii^tnry^  p.  92,  and  in  Ijatin, 
in  Moore's  HiU,  Miss.  Angl.  Sue.  Jcsu,  08. 
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of  Elizabeth's  anti-papal  legislation,  were  in  reality  professional 
adventurers,  who  reckoned,  for  many  years,  upon  some  accident  or 
revolution,  to  place  Mary  queen  of  Scots  upon  the  throne,  and 
requite  them  with  preferment  in  the  re-established  papal  church.- 
Their  case  was  really  analogous  to  that  of  those  who  seek  advance- 
ment in  the  military  profession,  or  any  other  calling  known  to  in- 
volve personal  risk.  Nor  did  calculation  upon  political  movements 
in  favour  of  Romanism  cease  with  the  Scottish  Mary's  tragical 
death.  Absurd  schemes  were  then  set  on  foot  for  forcing  the  royal 
family  of  Spain  upon  England,*  and  thus  the  self-devotion  of  papal 
agehts  was  never  free  from  a  political  alloy.  This  will  account  for 
the  liberal  support  given  to  the  foreign  seminanes,  both  by  con- 
tinental princes,  and  by  the  discontented  Romish  party  in  England* 
Alien  enemies  could  see  no  line  of  policy  more  likely  to  embarrass, 
if  not  overthrow  Elizabeth,  than  to  open  houses  of  refuge  for  her 
discontented  subjects,  and  to  send  a  large  proportion  of  them  back 
again,  expressly  trained  for  the  continuance  of  a  religion  that  the 
laws  forbade.  Hence  Douay  did  not  long  remain  the  only  seat  of 
an  English  seminary.  Ten  other  such  establishments  were  eventu- 
ally formed.*  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  name  politics  alone 
in  speaking  of  the  support  given  to  the  seminaHes.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  religious  considerations  operated  in  their  favour, 
both  among  foreign  and  domestic  supporters ;  especially  among  the 
latter.  These  establishments  were  largely  benefited  by  clandestine 
remittances  from  England,  and  many  such  must  have  unquestion- 
ably come  from  parties  who  acted  under  a  conscientious  sense  of 
obligation  to  support  what  they  thought  the  catholic  religion.  But 
even  these  English  remittances  were  not  free  from  that  alloy  of 
baser  motives  which  lowers  the  great  bulk  of  men's  better  actions. 
Many  of  the  English  families,  that  eventually  fell  into  a  Romish 
sect  and  party,  had  been  enriched  by  monastic  pillage,  and  felt  no 
disposition  whatever  to  relinquish  this  augmentation  to  their  fortunes. 
Such  parties  quieted  their  own  consciences,  and  sought  papal  ac- 
quiescence under  their  forbidden  gains,  by  sending  contributions  from 
them  to  the  continental  seminaries.* 

§  4.  Allen's  Douay  Seminary  was  intended  for  secular  priests,  as 
Romanists  term  ordinary  clergymen,  and  so  were  some  other  of 
those  foreign  institutions.  Others  were  for  Jesuits,  and  these  fur- 
nished, in  the  end,  the  most  effective  props  of  the  Romish  sect  and 
party  in  England.  The  first  Jesuits  that  came  thither  were  two 
Spaniards,  but  their  stay  was  very  brief,  ignorance  of  the  language 
rendering  them  useless.  Afterwards  came  over  an  Englishman, 
Jasper  Heywood,  but  his    arrival    produced    nothing    remarkable. 

*  This  plan  was  not  onlj  agitata  pri-  Valladolid,  5^Yille,  LouTain,  Ghent^  Liege; 

Tately  among  individuals,  but  even  advo-  and  St.  Omer's.    Some  of  these  Stminarin 

cated  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Persons  were  not  founded  until  the  following  oen* 

under  the  name  of  Doltman^  and  written  tiir>'. 
by  himself  with  others.  ■  Fuller's  Church  History^  92. 

'  Viz.  at  Kome,  Pairis,  Madrid,  Lisbon, 
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Thirdly,  in  the  spring  of  1580,  came  over  fiobert  Persons,  and 
Edmund  Campion,  both  Oxford  men,  who  had  once  professed  pro- 
testantism, but  abandoned  it  and  became  Jesuits.  They  were 
r^^ularly  sent  from  Rome  under  instructions  from  the  general  of 
their  order,  at  the  pope's  expense,  and  with  his  cordial  approbation, 
to  do  what  they  could  for  the  papal  church  in  their  native  country. 
Both  were  men  of  considerable  abilities  and  acquirements ;  but  in 
manners  they  diflFered,  Campion  being  gentle-tempered,  Persons 
rugged.  Their  mission  was  no  sooner  known  to  Elizabeth's  govern- 
ment, than  it  made  strenuous  exertions  to  have  them  apprehended 
immediately  upon  landing.  These,  however,  proved  ineffectual,  and 
both  the  celebrated  Jesuits  remained  undiscovered  for  many  months, 
which  were  judiciously  improved  in  giving  consistency  to  the  rising 
Bomiah  sect  and  party.  At  length.  Campion  was  taken,  and  towards 
the  close  of  1581,  he  suffered  death,  at  Tyburn,  under  a  conviction 
for  high  treason.  Being  an  accomplished  man,  of  pleasing  manners, 
and  unblemished  morals,  his  cruel  fate  has  ever  attracted  great 
oommiaeration.  But  he  seems  really  to  have  come  under  the  lash  of 
a  law,  passed  so  long  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  called  ordi- 
narily the  staiuJte  of  treasons  \  and  after  his  trial,  a  document 
entrusted  to  him  and  his  co-adjutor  was  discovered,  which  aggravates 
the  case  against  him.  This  was  a  bull,  represented  as  a  mitigation 
of  the  deposing  bull  which  pretended  to  deprive  Elizabeth,  and 
allowing  Romanists  to  obey  her  as  matters  etoody  but  mentioning 
also  the  possibility  of  executing  the  deposing  bull,  at  some  future 
time.'  Thus  these  Jesuitic  emissaries  were,  in  fact,  to  proclaim  papal 
acquiescence  in  a  provisional  allegiance  of  the  Romish  body,  until  a 
feasible  opportunity  should  arrive  for  its  open  assumption  of  a  hostile 
character.  Persons,  the  other  bearer  of  this  treacherous  document, 
eluded  pursuit,  and  made  his  escape  to  the  continent,  where  he 
spent  many  years  of  active  exertion  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  poli- 
tical speculation  in  the  English  Romanists,  and  to  discredit  the 
protestant  establishment.  The  opening  made  by  him  and  his  unfor- 
tunate friend,  Campion,  could  never  afterwards  be  closed.  Hence- 
forth, England  was  visited  by  a  succession  of  Jesuits,  who  proved 
the  most  effective  of  papal  missionaries,  and  to  their  labours, 
probably,  English  Romanism  principally  owed  its  preservation. 

§  5s  Its  first  appearance  in  the  ranks  of  English  nonconformity, 
seems  to  have  originated  in  principles  which  ever  denounced  it  with 
the  most  tierce  and  intolerant  hostility.  Most  of  the  English  Pro- 
testants whom  Mary's  persecution  drove  abroad,  returned  with  violent 

'  'Petatur  a  sammo  Domino  nostro  ex-  of  April,  1580.    {Execution  of  Justice^  at- 

plicatio  bolbe  declaratorise  contra  Elizabeth-  tributed  to  Lord  Burghley,  p.   19.)     Tho 

am  et  ei  adhaerentes,  qnam  Catholici  cupiunt  principal  Romish  authorities  for  the  history 

intedigi  hoe  mode,  at  obliget  semper  illam  et  of  English  Jesuitism,  are  Bartoli  and  Moore. 

bfti^ico0,Catholicos  vero  nullo  modo  obliget>  The  former's  work,  printed  at  Rome  in  1 667, 

rtbu*  He  stantibus,  sed  turn  demum  quando  is  entitled  DtlF  Istoria  delta  Compagnia  di 

?i>»lieaejii8dem  bull»  executio  fieri  poterit,*  Giesu,  L Inghilterra.   Moore's  work,  printed 

butreacherouB  exp/icoiion  was  granted  by  in   1660,  and  entitled  Uistoria  Missionis 

the  pope  to  Persons  and  Campion,  on  the  14  th  Anglicana  Soc,  Jesu,  is  extremely  scarcci, 

VOL.    III.  E 
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partialities  for  those  democratic  forms  of  religious  discipline^  which 
they  had  seen  among  the  republicans  who  gave  them  shelter.  ThuB 
while  Englishmen  with  Romish  predilections  were  attending  church, 
and  seemed  likely  to  glide  imperceptibly  into  sincere  protestants, 
many  of  their  countrymen  who  were  really  so,  loudly  complained  of 
much  in  the  protestant  establishment.  Against  its  religious  prin- 
ciples, they  had  nothing  to  allege,  but  its  exterior  was  denounced  as 
popish  and  anti-christian ;  not  absolutely  sinful  in  itself,  but  inex- 
pedient; and  instead  of  edifying,  rather  the  reverse^  Vainly  did 
those  who  felt  some  attachment  to  these  reprobated  externals,  or 
thought  them  desirable  to  conciliate  Romish  prejudice,  argue  for 
their  coutinuance  upon  this  latter  ground.  The  plea  may  aeem 
reasonable,  but  protestant  opponents  spurned  it  as  an  unworthy  and 
pernicious  compromise,  which  disgraced  sound  principles,  and  en- 
dangered souls.  Acute  Romanists  quickly  availed  themselves  of  this 
controversy.  They  might  fairly  represent  it  as  an  indication  of  a 
spirit  in  protestantism,  which  would  strip  the  conformist  of  eveiy 
religious  external  to  which  he  had  been  used,  however  harmless,  and 
stop  at  nothing  short  of  his  surrender  upon  the  most  abject  and  un- 
conditional terms.  They  generally  did  represent  it  as  a  proof  that 
religious  peace  was  only  attainable  in  the  papal  communion ;  eveiy 
other  inviting  interminable  discord  and  mutability.  Upon  minds 
predisposed  for  such  arguments,  they  operated  with  great  succesB, 
and  Romish  prejudice  was  every  day  revived  or  strengthened,  by 
the  augmenting  violence  of  protestant  dissension.  Artfully  to  widen 
this  wafi  even  thought  advisable.  Two  preachers  of  reformed 
opinions  pushed  to  an  extreme,  were  actually  apprehended :  from 
one  of  whom  accidentally  dropped  instructions  from  a  Jesuit ;  the 
other  was  a  Dominican  friar.* 

§  6.  The  controversy,  however,  which  early  took  such  a  threaten- 
ing appearance,  turned  for  some  years  upon  mere  externals.  In 
ordinary,  clergymen  had  usually  worn  a  square  cap,  and  a  dresi 
otherwise  conformable  to  the  regulations  of  an  university.  In  their 
ministrations,  they  had  worn  a  surplice.  None  pretended,  that  there 
was  anything  sinful,  or  even  absolutely  unsuitable,  in  such  habili- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  it  was  thought  becoming  in  all  quarters, 
that  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  be  distinguished,  botii  when 
officiating  and  abroad,  from  other  men.  But  everything  connected 
with  religion,  it  was  maintained,  ought  to  have  an  edifying  tendency : 
the  surplice  and  comer  cap  had  the  reverse,  having  served  the  cause 
of  idolatry,  and  become  *  the  defiled  robes  of  anti-Christ,'  by  their 
use  in  the  church  of  Rome.^  Many  of  the  reformed  clergy  refused, 
accordingly,  to  wear  either  of  them.  Some  of  these  were  seen 
abroad  in  round  caps ;  others  wore  hats.  Among  such  persona^ 
none,  probably,  ministered  in  the  surplice ;  and  besides  using  this 
discretion,  many  took  the  liberty  of  using  common  basons,  i 


>  CoUiep,  ii.  618.     Strype's  Parker,  i.         *  Whittingham,  dean  of  Durham,  to  tbe 
486.  Earl  of  Leicester.    JStr^pe'f  Parker^  iii.  7S. 
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of  fonts,  in  baptizing;  of  administering  the  communion  to  those  who 
sat^  or  stood ;  and  of  making  other  slight  inroads  upon  prescribed 
forms,  or  established  usage.'  Conformists  with  anything  of  Romish 
prepoflBessions  were  natumlly  disgusted  by  this  licence^  and  in  1564, 
the  government  made  a  formal  call  up>on  the  prelacy  to  suppress  all 
such  irr^ularities.'  Various  attempts  were  made  for  this  purpose, 
with  more  or  less  of  cordiality,  (the  prelates  commonly  being  rather 
inclined  for  conniyance,)  but  Elizabeth  was  firm,  and  insist^  upon 
strict  obedience  to  the  law.  The  dissentients,  however,  were  equally 
firm  in  their  determination  to  evade,  or  defy  it.  Endeavours  to  en- 
force it  naturally  produced  several  cases  of  individual  suffering,  and 
thus  exasperation  rendered  the  breach,  every  day,  wider  and  more 
incorable.  At  length,  in  1567,  many  of  the  dissentients  would  fre- 
quent no  longer  the  churches  of  conforming  clergymen,  although 
none  made  objection  to  the  doctrine  preached  there.  As  they  would 
not^  however,  forego  social  worship,  they  secretly  met  for  that  ptur- 
pose ;  and  a  party  so  ^igaged  in  tke  city  of  London  was  surprised 
and  dispersed  by  the  magistracy,  several  individuals  present  being 
taken  into  custody.'  From  this  interference  nothing  was  gained. 
In  1564,  members  of  the  anti-vestural  party  had  become  popu- 
larly known  as  Puritana  or  Predsidns^  Many  of  the  more  zealous 
among  them  now  deliberated  upon  the  lawfulness  of  a  formal  separa- 
tion,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  form  secret  congregations  of  their 
own,  treating  conformity  as  a  positive  sin.  The  bulk,  indeed,  both 
derical  and  lay,  of  those  who  were  possessed  by  puritanical  scruples, 
continaed  in  communion  with  the  establishment,  only  evading  or 
defying  its  obligations,  and  striving,  as  much  as  could  be  done  with 
any  degree  of  prudence,  to  overthrow  them.  But  others,  with  whom 
they  cordially  agreed  in  everything  but  in  admitting  the  lawfulness 
of  an  evasive  conformity,  were  all  the  while  bent  upon  organising 
an  impregnable  opposition  to  every  religious  usage  not  seen  at 
Geneva.  To  ttieir  party,  the  half-conformists  were  perpetually  sup- 
plying firesh  recruits.  Thus  the  year  1567  gave  birth  to  a  regular 
•chiam  among  English  Protestants.  Henceforth  many  of  them  have 
ever  separated  from  the  episcopal  church,  and  continued  under 
various  forms  that  spirit  of  Dissent,  which  was  originally  provoked 
by  nothing  more  important  than  vestures,  and  a  few  ceremonies. 

{  7.  The  seeming  disproportion  between  cause  and  effect  in  this 
inirtanoe,  has  often  brought  censture  upon  Elizabeth's  government ; 
an  obstinate  schism,  it  is  thought^  having  been  really  provoked  by 
the  mere  want  of  judicious  concession.*  But  this  view  leaves  out  of 
n^t  the    large  proportion  of  Englishmen  who  retained    Romish 


>  CceU  ICa  StiTpe's  Parker,  i.  802. 
The  raper  is  dated  Feb.  14,  1564. 

*  Dj  m  letter  firom  the  queen  to  the  arch- 
lubop  of  Canterbuiy,  dated  Jan.  25,  1564. 
It  B^  be  seen  in  Strype's  Parker^  ill. 
66.  The  report  of  irreeularitiee,  referred 
to  in  the  last  note^  might  have  been  made 
in  eooseqnence  of  this  letter. 


•  Strype's  Parker,  i.  481. 
«  Fuller's  Ch.  Hist.  76. 

•  ••  Had  the  use  of  habits  and  a  few  cere- 
monies been  left  discretionary,  both  minis- 
ters and  people  had  been  easy ;  but  it  was 
the  compelling  these  things  by  law,  as  they 
told  the  archbishop,  that  made  them  sepa- 
rate.'    Neal,  Hut.  Pur.  Lond.  1837,  i.  163. 
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partialities,  and  were,  consequently,  unwilling  to  see  any  sweeping 
curtailment  of  ancient  religious  usages.     Many  confirmed  Protestants 
too,  especially  such  as  had  not  gone  abroad  under  Mary,  desired 
nothing  more  than  a  restoration  of  King  Edward's  system.     OtheiSy 
again,  would  have  had  England  formally  become  a  Lutheran  countiy. 
The  concession  to  the  anti-vestural  party  of  points  now  generaUy 
considered  so  trifling,  would  really,  therefore,  have  been  the  sacrifice 
of   a  large  and  peaceable    majority,  to    a  narrow    but    clamorous 
minority.     As  a  mere  politician,  Elizabeth  might  well  consider  it 
undesirable,  no  less  than  inequitable,  to  venture  upon  such  on  ex- 
periment.    But  moreover  slie  soon  must  have  seen  reason  to  believe 
that    the    concessions  which  had   been   so    clamorously  demanded, 
would  have  proved  wholly  unavailing  to  stay  the  strife.     About  the 
year   1571,  the  anti-vesturists   brought  forward  new  claims,  upon 
which  they  insisted  with  all  their  former  vehemence.     Calvin  had 
organised  at  Geneva  a  democratic  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  this  was  now  to  be  forced  upon  England  as  necessary  to  secure 
evangelical  doctrine,  privileges,  and  practice,  in  their  full  int^pity. 
Tlie  hierarchy  was  to    be  superseded  by  local    consistories,  partly 
clerical,  partly  lay,  dependent  upon  general  boards,  similarly  con- 
stituted.    Cathedrals,  with  their  several  dignitaries  and  officers,  were 
to  be  abolished ;  ecclesiastical  patronage  was  to  pass  from  the  crown 
and  individuals,  into  the  hands  of  parishioners.     These  latter  were 
to  be  placed  under  the  moral  inspection  of  ruling  elders  acting  con- 
jointly with  the  pastor,  and  the  whole  country  was,  in  fact,  to  become 
the  theatre  of  a  well-organised,  intolerant,  despotic  religious  demo- 
cracy.    Discipline  was  the  war-cry  imder  which  the  zealous  cham- 
pions of  this  new  polity  fought,  and  their  system  has  been  called 
Disciplinarian  Puntanisru.     They  struggled  violently  for  its  estab- 
lishment, during  more  than  twenty  years,  sometimes  convulsing  the 
whole  frame  of  society,  and  occasioning  severe  hardships  to  such 
individuals  as  fell  under  the  lash  of  the  law.     Upon  the  cases  of 
these  unfortunate  men,  much  has  been  rather  invidiously  said ;  but 
really  they  had  no  great  cause  of  complaint.     Legal  proceedings 
against  clergymen  who  defied,  or  evaded  the  conditions  on  which 
they  took  preferment,  might  become,  at  times,  absolutely  necessary, 
and  never  could  have  been  censurable  in  themselves,  however  they 
might  occasionally  assume  a  merciless  tinge  from  the  stem  character 
of  the  age.     Nor  are  the  strifes  that  agitated  all  England,  and  the 
distresses  that    overtook  some    of   the    disciplinarian  clergy,  fieurly 
chargeable  upon  the  refusal  of  vestural  relief.     Had  it  been  thought 
reasonable  and  practicable  to  afford  this,  conformity  with  Geneva 
would  still  have  been  incomplete.     Clergymen  who  looked  for  models 
there,  would  have  never  ceased  to  long  for  opportunities  to  gain 
livings  by  popular  suffrage,  and  for  exemption  from  episcopal  supe- 
riority.    Laymen,  who  thought  themselves  likely  to  become  ruling 
elders,  or  who  were  smitten  with  an  itch  for  interference,  or  even 
actuated  by  religious  austerity,  would   have  been  certain  to  plead 
the  authority  that  expelled  the  vestures,  for  the  establishment  of 
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elective  boards  to  keep  the  clergy  in  check,  and  to  hold  an  inquisi- 
tion upon  the  conduct  of  everyone  within  the  parish.  The  vestures 
and  ceremonies,  indeed,  which  gave  the  first  occasion  to  puritanism, 
were  always  treated  as  essentially  unimportant,  and  only  rendered 
otherwise  by  their  accidental  abuse  to  the  purposes  of  Bomish  super- 
stition. The  holy  Diacipliney  however,  as  the  new  polity  was  called, 
was  represented  as  undoubtedly  revealed  in  the  New  Testament :  at 
once,  therefore,  a  privilege  to  which  every  Christian  was  entitled,  and 
a  control  which  he  was  bound  to  undergo.^ 

§  8.  The  lead  in  English  struggles  for  the  establishment  of  dis- 
ciplinarian puritanism,  was  taken  by  Thomas  Cartwright,  a  fellow 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  bom  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1535. 
Having  deservedly  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the  university,  he 
went  abroad,  and  in  a  residence  at  Geneva,  became  a  zealous  convert 
to  Calvin's  system  in  all  its  parts.  He  took  from  home  an  anti- 
pathy to  cap  and  surplice,  but  he  returned  fully  bent  upon  preaching 
the  mach  vaunted  holy  Discipline  to  his  countrymen.  A  large  party 
at  Cambridge  readily  became  captivated  by  his  eloquence,  and  he 
was  elected  Margaret  professor  of  divinity.  In  that  situation,  he 
lectured  against  the  hierarchy,  and  against  the  established  principles 
of  admission  to  ministerial  cures.  For  such  charges,  his  doctrine 
was,  that  men  were  to  be  sought  by  others,  and  to  have  a 
mirister  put  upon  them  without  a  osJl  from  the  people  was  tyranny.' 
Attacks  of  ihiB  kind  from  a  public  professor,  upon  established  insti- 
tutions, were  obviously  insufferable.  The  university  authorities 
were  therefore  driven  into  severity.  Cartwright  was  first  ejected 
from  his  fellowship.  To  this  forfeiture  he  had  laid  himself  open 
by  his  refusal  to  take  priest's  orders,  as  he  was  bound  by  the  college 
statutes.  He  would  not  even  lay  claim  to  deacon's  orders,  which  he 
had  really  taken,  but  seems  to  have  destroyed  the  letters  then  given 
to  him.  His  right  to  preach  he  referred  wholly  to  a  call  made  upon 
him  when  abroad.  After  the  loss  of  his  fellowship,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  professorship,  denied  a  doctor's  degree,  forbidden  to  preach 
within  the  vice-chancellor's  jurisdiction,  and  expelled  the  university. 
He  then  withdrew  again  to  the  continent,  and  remained  there  \intil 
all  England  rang  with  disciplinarian  polemics.  In  these  he  took  the 
foremost  ground,  his  principal  adversary  being  Whitgift,  whom  he 
left  master  of  his  own  college  in  Cambridge,  and  who  became  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Probably,  his  own  temper  would 
not  allow  him  to  rest  contentedly  as  a  champion,  however  popular, 
in  a  mere  paper  war.  Certainly  his  position  as  the  oracle  of  the 
puritanical  party  would  not  allow  it  Hence  orders  were  twice  given 
for  his  arrest.  Once,  he  escaped ;  the  second  time,  he  was  taken 
into  custody.  The  government,  however,  was  evidently  anxious  to 
leave   him   alone   as   much   as   possible.      His  friend,  the   Earl  of 

'  Thone  who  wish  to  inrestigate  the  dis-  *  Cartwright's  own  account  of  his  princi- 
riplinanan  question  should  consult  Wliit-  pies,  given  when  deprived  of  his^  professor- 
gift's  controversy  with  Cartwright^  and  ship,  may  be  seen  in  Strype's  Whitgift^  iii. 
Bancroft's  Survey  of  the  holy  Discipline.  20. 
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Leicester,  founded  an  hospital  at  Warwick,  and  made  him  master  of 
it,  adding  a  handsome  pension  to  the  stipend.  In  this  situation^ 
Cartwright  spent  all  his  latter  years,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  and 
allowed  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  his  house.  As  he  mellowed  by  age, 
his  powerful  and  religious  mind  could  not  overlook  the  happiness 
of  such  a  situation,  or  the  good  qualities  of  those  who  might  hare 
formerly  opposed  him.  It  was  believed,  accordingly,  that  he  felt 
considerable  regret  for  the  intemperance  of  his  early  years,  and  he 
certainly  did  jiutice  to  his  old  antagonist,  Whitgift.^  He  died  in 
1602,  generally  respected  for  his  learning,  ability,  and  moral  worth, 
but  by  no  means  possessed  of  that  public  importance  which  had 
signalised  all  his  middle  age. 

§  9.  The  decline  of  his  influence  did  not  arise  alone  from  the 
effects  of  time  upon  his  own  constitutional  warmth  and  rashneas. 
About  the  year  1580,  a  competitor  for  sectarian  popularity  came  for- 
ward in  Robert  Browne,  son  of  a  Rutlandshire  gentleman.  He 
received  his  academical  education  at  Cambridge,  it  is  thought  at 
Corpus  Christi  college,  and  first  adopted  Puritanical  opinions.  These, 
however,  he  soon  partially  abandoned  for  a  new  system  framed  by 
himself.  The  Puritans  would  have  continued  the  church-establish- 
ment, if  they  could  only  regulate  it  in  their  own  way.  Browne,  and 
his  party,  would  hear  of  notbing  but  its  destruction,  denouncing  it  as 
essentially  antichristian*  They  were  equally  opposed  to  the  Puritanical 
views  of  discipline.  Every  congregation,  according  to  them,  was  a 
church  of  itself,  and  entitled  to  the  full  regulation  of  its  own  affiuxs. 
In  doctrine,  they  did  not,  indeed,  differ  from  the  church  and  the 
Puritans.  Their  principles  eventually  passed  under  the  name  of  Inr^ 
dependency^  and  are  such  as  have  long  been  professed  by  the  great 
majority  of  English  Protestant  Dissenters,  Browne  himself  exhibited 
no  great  attachment  to  them,  or,  indeed,  valuable  qualities  of  any  kind. 
In  spite  of  his  fervid  harangues  against  the  church,  he  did  not  even- 
tually scruple  to  eat  her  bread,  but  accepted  of  a  benefice  in  North- 
amptonshire, upon  which  he  lived  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  in 
1630,  in  gaol,  having  been  committed  for  an  assault  upon  the  village 
constable,  who  came  to  him  for  a  rate.  By  way,  perhaps,  of  keeping 
up  some  appearance  of  consistency,  he  never  preached:  an  absti- 
nence from  the  duties  which  he  was  paid  for  performing,  that  really 
made  his  case  worse :  whatever  pride  might  whisper  to  tiie  contrary.* 
Seldom  have  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  party  been  laid  by  one  more 
personally  contemptible. 

§  10.  The  leader's  unimportant  character  naturally  had  an  un- 
favourable effect  upon  the  early  progress  of  his  party,  and  in  1592, 
even  the  sagacious  mind  of  Bacon  viewed  it  as  utterly  beneath  notice, 
and  in  fact  nearly  extinct.'  It  was,  however,  too  deeply  rooted  in 
the  feelings  which  extensively  prevail,  for  this  rapid  disappearanoe. 
Other  leaders,  indeed,  had  actually  then  secured  its  vigorous  revival, 

>  Paule'8  Life  of  Whitgifl,  72.  •  ObaervaHofu  on  a  LiheL     WoiH  vL 

*  FuUer^s  Ck,  Hist  16S.  60. 
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and  in  1593,  Brownism  again  attracted  general  observation.  Its  new 
iq>08tle8  were  a  clergyman,  named  Greenwood,  and  a  layman^  who 
had  studied  the  law,  named  Barrow.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been 
the  more  able  and  active  of  the  two,'  and  from  him  Browne's  revived 
opinions  retained  the  name  of  Barrowiem.  Their  progress  gave 
violent  offence  to  the  Puritans,  whose  stronghold,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, passed  an  act  in  1593,  placing  Protestant  fieousants  in  a  worse 
condition  than  Bomish.^  This  was  levelled  at  the  Barrowists.  Their 
principles  were,  however,  those  which  defy  penal  statutes,  as  the  next 
century  bore  ample  witness,  and  as  the  final  triumph  of  Independency 
over  Presbyterianism  has  triumphantly  proved. 

§  11.  In  aid  of  these  attacks  of  rival  Protestant  non-conformity 
upon  the  Calvinistic  discipline^  came  the  gradual  decline  of  public 
interest  in  the  question.  During  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  old  Puritan  party  lost  much  of  its  former  hold 
upon  the  country.'  All  its  positions  had  been  narrowly  sifted  by  able 
opponents,  many  of  its  warmest  advocates  were  dead,  others  had  be- 
come much  more  moderate.  Under  this  calm,  man's  inherent  appetite 
for  theological  questions  took  a  new  direction.  Hitherto,  Calvin  had 
governed  the  doctrinal  belief  of  both  the  Puritans  and  the  church- 
party.  His  InstUutea  especially  were  a  theological  manual  of  such 
intrinsic  importance,  that,  coming  as  they  did  from  a  Protestant 
author,  all  Elizabeth's  subjects  dissenting  from  Rome  gladly  used  them 
38  their  guide.  But  Calvin's  authority  upon  discipline  having  fallen 
into  a  much  less  advantageous  position  than^  it  long  occupied,  his 
doctrinal  authority  was  not  slow  in  suffering  undjer  the  same  re-action. 
Many  scholars  b^an  to  canvass  those  assertions  of  irrespective 
decrees,  which  have  rendered  the  great  reformer  of  Geneva  so  famous. 
His  English  friends  were  disgusted  and  alarmed  at  this  unwonted 
boldness.  But  they  looked  in  vain  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  for 
means  of  suppressing  it.  Whatever  might  be  assumed  as  to  the 
opinions  and  intentions  of  those  who  framed,  and  of  those  who  re- 
modelled that  national  test,  it  evidently  could  be  taken  by  such  as 
rejected  all  extreme  views  upon  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  The 
advocates  of  such  views  being  numerous  and  influential,  drew  up  in 
the  autumn  of  1595,  at  the  house  and  ui\der  the  sanction  of  Whi^ft, 
the    primate,  the   celebrated   Lambeth  Articles.^      Elizabeth    was 


■  Bftneroft't  Survey  of  the  pretended  holy 
DisGuMme,  aOO. 

'  AemTs  SevUw  of  the  principal  Facts  olh 
jeel€d  to  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Hist.  Pur. 
SS. 

•  G.  Cnnmer  to  R.  Hooker.  Walton's 
Lives,  187. 

«  The  Lambeth  Articles,  are  '  1.  Gk>d, 
ftom  etemitj,  hath  predeetdnated  certain 
am  unto  life,  certain  men  he  hath  repro- 
bated. 2.  The  moTing,  or  efficient  cause  of 
predestination  nnto  life,  is  not  the  foresight 
of  feith,  or  of  persereranoe,  or  of  good  works, 
or  of  anything  that  is  in  the  person  pre- 


destinated, but  oidv  the  good  will  and  plea- 
sure of  Gbd.  3.  There  is  pre-determined  a 
certain  nmnber  of  the  pr^estinate,  which 
can  neither  be  augmented  nor  diminished. 
4.  Those  who  are  not  predestinated  to  salva- 
tion, shall  necessarily  be  damned  for  their 
sins.  5.  A  true,  living,  and  justifying  faith, 
and  the  spirit  of  Qod  justifying,  is  not  ex* 
tinguished,  falleth  not  away,  it  vanisheth 
not  away  in  the  elect,  either  finally  or 
totally.  6.  A  man  truly  feithful,  that  is, 
such  a  one  who  is  endued  with  a  justifying 
feith,  is  certain,  with  a  ftdl  assurance  of 
feith,  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  and  of 
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displeased  at  this  unauthorised  attempt  to  narrow  the  terms  of  national 
conformity  by  the  preparation  of  new  tests  likely  to  be  warmly  and 
extensively  controverted.  Nor  does  the  primate  himself  seem  to  have 
gone  all  lengths  with  the  party  to  which  he  lent  his  house  and  authority. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  hardly  could  have  patronised  Hooker,  a 
learned  and  influential  holder  of  those  moderate  predestinarian  opi- 
nions^ which  the  Lambeth  committee  was  anxious  to  suppress. 
Henceforth,  the  puritanical  party  assumed  a  new  appearance.  It 
still  insisted  upon  the  Discipline^  but  doctrine  also  came  now  into 
the  dispute.  Most  of  the  old  enemies  to  the  church-establishment 
adopted  the  Lambeth  Articles,  at  least  tacitly,  and  have  been  called 
Doctrinal  PuHtans.  A  large  portion  of  their  opponents  sided  with 
Hooker,  and  other  objectors  to  extreme  opinions.  This  party  even- 
tually produced  all  the  brightest  stars  of  English  theology,  and  has 
ever  numbered  among  its  adherents  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy. 

§  12.  Another  distinctive  point,  when  doctrinal  separation  b^gan, 
was  afforded  by  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday.  The  strictness  with  which 
this  day  had  been  ordinarily  kept  in  western  Europe,  during  the 
earlier  years  of  her  conversion,  had  much  relaxed  under  the  gradual 
operation  of  time,  and  the  competition  of  numerous  festivals.  It  might 
seem  unreasonable  to  insist  upon  the  same  degree  of  strictuess  in 
keeping  these,  that  was  justly  claimed  for  a  day  which  could  establish 
a  sacred  character  from  the  Decalogue.  If  men  would  give  up  some 
part  of  them  to  religion,  they  might  fairly  employ  the  rest  in  inno- 
cent recreation.  Sunday,  however,  sank  to  the  same  level.  It  became 
rather  a  day  of  amusement  than  of  devotion.  The  first  reformers 
paid  no  marked  attention  to  this  abuse.  But  as  Piuitanism  gained 
ground,  it  brought  under  general  notice  the  propriety  of  greater 
strictness  in  the  observation  of  Sunday.  The  holy  day  was,  indeed, 
no  longer  called  by  its  ancient  name,  or  by  that  of  the  Lord's  day,  as 
it  had  been  in  all  preceding  ages  of  the  Christian  era.  It  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Sabbath,  a  designation  hitherto  denoting  Saturday.  In 
1595,  the  notions  long  current  in  puritanical  circles  upon  the  subject, 
were  embodied  in  a  publication  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bound,  entitled 
a  Treatise  of  tJie  Sabbath.  This  gave  the  signal  for  inculcating  the 
severest  views  upon  the  hallowing  of  Sunday ;  which,  it  was  main- 
tained. Christians  were  bound  to  keep,  with  at  least  as  much  rigour 
as  any  Jews  had  kept  the  Mosaic  Sabbath.  Unhappily,  the  church- 
party  merely  looked  upon  this  question  as  a  new  turn  in  the  aggres- 
sive tactics  of  their  old  enemy.  Puritanism,  it  was  argued,  had  set 
up  its  sabbath  for  no  other  reason  than  to  di^cry  the  few  festivals 
which  the  reformation  had  spared.*     That  an  antipathy  to  these  was 

his  everlasting    salvation   by   Christ.     7.  Father,  that  they  may  come  to  the  Son. 

Saving  grace  is  not  given,  is  not  granted,  is  9.  It  is  not  in  the  will  or  power  of  every 

not  communicated  to  all  men,  by  which  one  to  be  saved.'     Fuller's  Ch.  Hut.  b,  9, 

they  may  be  saved,   if  they  will     8.  No  p.  230. 

man  can  come  unto  Christ  unless  it  shall  be         *  Heylin's  History  of  ike  PrtsbyteriaM, 

firiven  him,  and  unless  the  Father  shall  draw  340. 

nim ;  and  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the 
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greatly  conDected  with  puritanical  movements  in  the  Sabbatarian 
controversy,  is  unquestionable :  it  might  even  have  first  suggested 
them.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  strictness  in  keeping  Sun- 
day, than  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  England,  and  than  now  prevails 
in  continental  Europe,  was  highly  desirable.  Nor  are  Englishmen 
without  considerable  obligations  to  puritanism  for  establishing  such 
strictness  as  a  national  peculiarity.  In  opposing  the  first  approaches 
to  it,  the  church-party  took  a  false  step,  which  injured  its  hold  upon 
serious  minds,  and  which  those  who  venerate  its  character  must 
regret.  Had  it  taken  a  safe  and  dignified  position,  when  Sabbata- 
rian notions  became  popular,  it  would  have  partially  come  over  to 
them;  merely  seeking  to  mitigate  their  extravagance  and  rigour. 
Instead  of  this  judicious  course,  the  church-party  vented  angry 
pamphlets,  advocated  questionable  appropriations  of  Sunday  leisure, 
and  gtrove  to  vanquish  opposition  by  the  arm  of  power.  Seldom 
has  that  party,  which  has  done  England  so  many  invaluable  services, 
appeared  in  a  light  equally  disadvantageous. 

§  1 3.  Against  the  tide  of  innovation,  from  whatever  quarter  it  set 
in,  Elizabeth  invariably  stood  firm.  She  did,  indeed,  frequently 
stoop  to  temporise,  and  thus  unintentionally  encourage  expectations 
that  sometimes  recoiled  fearfully  upon  the  heads  of  individuals. 
But  when  it  really  came  to  either  the  surrender  or  the  maintenance 
of  established  principles,  she  adhered  to  the  latter  part  of  the  alter- 
native. Enemies  to  the  church  of  England  have  usually  accounted 
for  this  tenacity,  by  considering  the  queen,  either  as  indifierent  to 
religion  altogether,  or  possessed  by  such  a  fondness  for  the  showy 
ritual  of  Komanism,  that  she  clung  to  as  much  of  it  as  the  people 
were  at  all  likely  to  endure.  She  did,  indeed,  retain  a  cross  in  her 
chapel  rather  pertinaciously  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign  :  she  ap- 
proved also  a  stately  prelacy,  and  clerical  celibacy.  But  such  facta 
are  no  solid  ground  for  doubting  her  protestant  convictions.  These 
were  matured  under  the  discreet  and  scholarly  guidance  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  whose  principle  was  resistance  to  the  uncatholic  pre- 
tensions both  of  Rome  and  Geneva.  While  his  royal  mistress,  ac- 
cordingly, opposed  puritanism,  she  really  showed  no  partiality  for 
popery.  She  might  view  a  bald  simplicity  in  public  worship  as  im- 
politic, or  find  it  disagreeable ;  she  might  wish  to  preserve  various 
dignities  well  endowed,  as  means  of  securing  a  learned  clergy,  and 
one  that  could  mix  in  superior  life;  she  might  share  in  current 
prejudices  against  sacerdotal  mamage,  and  even  entertain  some 
personal  weainess  upon  that  question :  but  still,  she  might  have  no 
leaning  towards  those  articles  of  belief  which  distinguish  the  church 
of  Rome. 

§  14.  Her  ministers,  generally,  were  more  or  less  favourable  to 
puritanism,  as  were  her  two  personal  favourites,  Leicester  and  Essex. 
For  this,  cupidity  has  been  commonly  assigned  as  the  principal 
reason.  The  fortunes  reared  within  memory  from  monastic  pillage 
naturally  inflamed  men  who  possessed  power,  but  no  considerable 
wealth.     Nor  were  estates  of  late  wholly  indebted  for  augmentation 
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to  the  convents.  By  exchanges,  or  other  means,  a  large  portion  of 
property  that  had  endowed  the  prelacy  and  dignified  clergy,  was  now 
merged  among  private  inheritances.  At  the  outset  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  further  facilities  were  given  for  these  tempting  operations  by 
an  act  authorising  the  queen,  on  the  avoidance  of  a  bishopric,  to 
make  exchanges  of  its  lands  for  impropriate  tithes.  Puritaniflm 
would  have  set  all  this  property  free,  by  sweeping  away  bishops  and 
cathedrals,  as  useless  and  pernicious.  It  is  true,  that  the  Puritans 
often  imitated  Bomanists,  in  representing  all  property,  once  given  to 
pious  uses,  as  inalienably  devoted  to  such  purposes.  Hence  it  was 
not  imcommon  to  hear  that  even  monastic  wealth  must  be  reclaimed. 
It  was  wanted,  some  said,  for  the  due  establishment  of  ruling  elders, 
and  other  purposes  prescribed  by  the  holy  Di^dpline.^  At  other 
times,  however,  a  puritanical  friend,  high  in  office,  but  deficient  in 
fortune,  could  be  flattered  with  hopes  of  a  sidtable  provision  out  of 
the  episcopal  and  capitular  lands.*  Ministers  of  state,  and  court 
minions,  could  not  doubt  that  the  latter  arrangement  would  prevail, 
if  the  superior  clergy  could  be  reduced  to  ruin.  They  saw  even 
Eomish  families  tenacious  of  monastic  plunder,  and  successful  in 
obtaining  acquiescence,  if  not  approval,  from  Rome  herself.  They 
saw  the  Scottish  nobility  greatly  enriched  by  property  gained  irre- 
gularly from  the  church,  while  the  men  who  preached  them  into 
wealth  were  pining  in  poverty.  Elizabeth's  ministers  and  favourites 
may,  therefore,  fairly  be  thought  far  from  disinterested  in  the  en-^ 
couragement  or  connivance  that  they  gave  to  puritanism. 

§  15.  In  the  see  of  Canterbury  was,  however,  generally  found  a 
sufficient  coiinterpoise  to  this  insidious  influence.  It  is  true,  that  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  seeming  compromise,  was  occasionally 
pushed  to  an  extent  which  encourag^  the  opposition  that  it  was  meant 
to  disarm  or  extinguish.  But  upon  the  whole,  the  resolution  taken, 
on  Elizabeth's  accession,  to  maintain  ecclesiastical  afiairs  as  her 
brother  had  left  them,  was  never  abandoned.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  Archbishop  Parker  was,  so  long  as  he  lived,  the 
mainstay  of  this  consistent  policy.  Contemporary  Puritans  thought 
so,  and  loaded  him  with  obloquy;  which  has  largely  affected  his 
memory  among  Dissenters,  down  to  the  present  day.  It  was  a  happy 
circumstance  for  those  who  value  the  catholic  exterior  adopted  by  the 
church  of  England,  that  Parker  did  not  emigrate  in  the  Marian 
times.  His  understanding  was,  indeed,  of  that  solid,  cautious  kind, 
his  habits  were  so  patiently  laborious,  and  his  tastes  were  so  decidedly 
guided  by  prescription  and  antiquity,  that  he  was  less  likely  than 
most  men  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  principles  which  he  had  seen 
established  imder  Edward.  Still,  he  might  not  have  been  entirely 
proof  against  the  lengthened  conversation  and  example  of  men  who 
had  obliged  him  in  a  time  of  need,  and  whose  opinions  generally 


'  This  was  maintained  in  a  petition  to  '  Sutcliffe's  Answere  to  eertaine  calumni' 
parliament,  in  168^.  Bancroft's  Sermon  at  ou$  petitUma^  articles,  and  queatUnu  of  th» 
PaM$  Crosse,    Lond.  1588,  p.  25.  Conststorian  Faction.    Lond.  1592^  pi  8& 
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coincided  with  his  own.  He  had^  however,  no  such  temptation^  and 
all  the  years  of  his  primacy  were  devoted,  in  spite  of  Dumerous 
hindrances  and  discouragements,  to  the  preservation  of  that  strict 
connexion  with  catholic  antiquity  which  places  the  church  of  England 
upon  80  much  higher  ground  than  can  be  maintained  by  religious 
communities  unable  originally  to  command  episcopal  succession,  or 
since  inconsiderately  carried  forward  by  the  stream  of  innovation. 

§  16.  Parker  was  succeeded  by  Edmimd  Grrindal,  a  virtuous  and 
amiable  man,  who  had  occupied  successively  before  the  sees  of  London 
and  York.  Under  Mary  he  had  been  among  the  exiles,  and  he 
brought  home  that  indiscriminate  abhorrence  of  popery  which  led  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries  into  puritanism.  Finding  that  his  objec- 
tions to  vestures  and  other  trifles  were  likely  to  keep  him  out  of  any 
situation  that  would  give  him  extensive  means  of  usefulness,  he  did 
not  tliink  himself  at  liberty  to  decline  preferment  upon  such  grounds, 
and  be  conformed.  He  was,  however,  always  very  tender  of  piui- 
tanical  scruples,  and,  by  those  who  entertained  them,  he  was  generally 
rq;arded  as  of  their  party.  As  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was 
reduced  to  insignificance.  A  practice,  known  as  propheayingj  had 
been  encouraged  by  himself  and  others  of  the  prelacy.  .It  was  an 
assembly  for  the  purpose  of  expounding  and  discussing  Scripture. 
Many  people,  without  any  party  views,  thought  it  highly  desirable  as 
a  means  for  awakening  the  faculties  and  extending  the  information  of 
a  clergy  that  evidently  wanted  intellectual  culture.  But  it  soon 
became  a  party  engine.  Puritanism  eagerly  made  use  of  it,  and 
Elizabeth  repeatedly  demanded  its  suppression.  The  resolution  to 
suppress  it  was  finally  and  effectively  taken,  during  Grindal's  primacy, 
and  his  refusal  to  co-operate  caused  the  queen  to  bring  him  into  the 
court  of  Starchamber,  which  suspended  him  from  his  archiepiscopal 
fimctiona^  This  suspension  was  removed  before  his  death,  but  be 
never  recovered  Elizabeth^s  favour;  nor  did  his  primacy  act  at  all 
Qpoa  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  day,  except  in  as  far  as  it  might 
have  exasperated  the  Puritans  by  making  him  pass  for  a  martyr  to 
their  cause. 

§  17.  John  Whitgift  succeeded  Grindal,  and  held  the  primacy 
more  than  twenty  difficult  years.  The  queen  would  have  placed  him 
in  it  before  the  vacancy  was  caused  by  death ;  age,  blindness,  and 
royal  displeasure  having  rendered  his  venerable  predecessor  anxious 
to  resign.  But  Whitgifb  would  not  consent.  When  the  course  of 
nature  opened  Canterbury  to  him,  he  undertook  the  charge,  and 
gained  great  applause  from  all  who  valued  the  catholic  basis  on  which 
the  Anglican  reformation  had  been  settled.'  Such  as  desired  to 
supersede  this  by  the  platform  of  Geneva,  as  their  holy  Diedpline 
was  called,  natiu-ally  hated  and  vilified  their  great  opponent,  the  arch- 
bishop.    From  them  estimates  of  his  character  have  been  taken  ever 

>  In  1678.    He  was  preferred  to  Canter-     Beliouia  Wottoniana,  Camden.      Keble*s 
bnzy  in  1676,  and  died  in  1688.  Hooker^  i.  49. 

*  Stowe^  836.     8ir  Henxy  Wotton,  in  the 
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since  by  Dissenters,  and  such  as  have  a  preference'  for  democracy,  or 
seek  support  from  it.  But  Whitgift  really  deserves  the  respectful 
remembrance  of  posterity.  He  was  disinterested,  consistent,  edngle- 
minded,  liberal,  and  discerning,  above  most  men.  His  great  natural 
blemish  was  hastiness  of  temper.  This,  however,  he  corrected  by  a 
spirit  so  thoroughly  considerate  and  forgiving,  that  his  friends  rattier 
apprehended  from  him  undue  lenity.*  WTien  principle  was  at  stake, 
he  would  make  no  compromise.  In  secular  politics  he  did  not  inter- 
fere, usually  retiring  from  the  council-board,  when  it  was  unoccupied 
by  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  take  the  lead  in  these,  he  brought  a  firm 
front  of  scholarly  conviction ;  and  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  queen, 
who  valued  him  highly  to  the  last,  owed  much  of  her  stediastness  as 
a  religious  ruler,  to  his  well-informed,  consistent  councils.  Those 
who  charge  both  Iiim  and  her  with  criminal  intolerance,  are  bound  to 
consider  that  liberty  of  conscience  was  not  a  question  under  notice. 
The  plaffoi^mera  contended  for  the  exclusive  establishment  of  their 
own  discipline.  They  always  branded  thq  profession  of  Romanism 
as  a  capital  crime.  In  the  parliament  of  1593,  they  abused  their 
power  to  treat  Barrowism,  or  Independency,  in  a  similar  manner.* 
If  they  could  have  gained  a  complete  ascendency,  there  can  be  hardly 
a  doubt  that  violent  means  would  have  been  unsparingly  taken  to 
suppress  the  church-party.  It  is  unjust,  therefore,  to  blame  Elizabeth, 
and  her  chief  religious  adviser,  Whitgift,  for  missing  those  views  of 
toleration  which  were  the  growth  of  a  later  age ;  and  it  is  useless  to 
speculate  upon  their  disposition  to  oppose  a  line  of  policy  which  the 
times  never  called  upon  them  to  consider.* 

§  18.  Undoubtedly,  however,  Elizabeth's  religious  policy  is  stained 
with  a  degree  of  cruelty  that  could  hardly  have  been  necessary.  But 
the  age  was  cruel,  and  allowance  upon  that  score  is  fairly  ckumable 
for  the  memories  of  all  whom  it  entrusted  with  power.  Ordinary- 
felonies  were  then  treated  in  England  with  a  severity  which  now  ap- 
pears horrid  and  intolerable.  The  law  of  treason  too  was  construed 
so  as  to  take  in  various  offences,  with  which  treason,  as  ordinarily 
understood,  really  has  very  little  concern;  and  yet,  in  all  cases  of 
conviction  under  it,  the  revolting  butchery  that  it  prescribes  was 
carried  into  effect.  It  was  under  this  law  that  so  many  Somish 
priests  were  dragged  upon  scaffolds  to  undergo  a  violent  death  and 
loathsome  mutilation.  The  queen  professed  to  take  no  man's  life 
merely  on  account  of  his  religion.     With  respect,  however,  to  five 

'  The  Earl  of  Salidbmy  said  after  his  George  Paule,  the  comptroller  of  his  honM- 

death,  in  the  Star-chamber,  'that  there  was  hold,  which  is  yaluable  as  coming  from  ft 

notliing  more  to  be  feared  in  his  govern-*  contemporary  with  the  best  means  of  infor- 

mont^   egpecially   towards  his  latter  time,  mation,  but  is  too  brief  for  such  an  impor- 

than  his  mildness  and  clemency.'    Panic's  t-ant    primacy.      The   great  magazine    of 

Li/eo/Abp.  Whitfftf t,  liond.  I699f  ^.  SO,  materials  for  considering  the  archbishop. 

*  Neal  fairly  designates  this  as  '  one  of  as  especially  connected  with  his  times,  is 
the  scveregt  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty  Strj-pe's  life,  which,  in  the  Oxford  edition  of 
that  ever  was  passed  by  the  representatives  1822,  fills  3  vols.  Svo.  His  life  of  Abp. 
of  a  protestant  nation,  and  a  free  people.'  Parker  is  of  like  extent ;  that  of  Abp. 
Hint.  Pur.  i.  346.  Grindal  is  in  a  .single  volume.     All  the  three 

*  There  is  a    life  of  Whitgift,   by   Sir  works  are  of  great  value. 
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instances,  m  which  death  by  fire  was  inflicted  under  the  old  common 
law  against  heresy,  this  profession  was  manifestly  untenable.  The 
wretched  sufferers  broached  opinions  condemned  by  the  first  four 
general  councils,  and  were  not  even  charged  with  any  political  offence. 
In  the  prosecutions  of  Bomish  priests,  the  case  was  altogether  differ- 
ent. The  accused  were  arraigned  under  the  old  statute  of  treasons, 
and  appear  to  have  had  universally  the  option  of  saving  their  lives 
by  renouncing  the  deposing  doctrines  which  have  brought  inextin- 
g^uishable  infamy  upon  Bome.  The  prosecutions  too  were  not  insti- 
tuted against  the  Marian  clergy,  but  only  against  importations  from 
the  continent,  where  an  active  conspiracy,  abetted  by  successive  popes, 
was  known  to  be  on  foot  against  the  queen's  life  and  government.^ 
Nor,  again,  did  these  severities  against  the  Bomish  party  begin  until 
Elizabeth  had  been  twelve  years  upon  the  throne,  and  the  pope  had 
issued  a  bull  to  depose  her.  It  was  for  posting  this  disgraceful  and 
mischieyous  document  upon  the  gates  of  London  bouse,  that  a  fanatic, 
who  seems  to  have  been  rather  insane,  became  the  first  Elizabethan 
martyr,  according  to  Bomanists,  or  according  to  Protestants,  suffered 
as  a  traitor.  Between  1571  and  1581,  there  were  nine  similar  exe- 
cutions. In  subsequent  years  of  the  queen's  reign,  170  Bomanists 
altogether  appear  to  have  died  upon  the  scaffold,  the  year  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  having  more  of  these  frightful  executions  than  any 
other.*  In  the  great  majority  of  these  cases,  no  particulars  are 
known ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  unfortunate  parties 
were  treated  merely  as  civil  offenders,  connected  with  foreigners  in 
open  hostility  to  the  queen,  and  necessarily  so  treated  from  overt  acta 
of  their  own.  Such  are  the  grounds  of  all  known  prosecutions  insti- 
tuted against  papal  emissaries  imported  from  abroad  under  Elizabeth. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  if  the  whole  mass  of 
alleged  Bomish  martyrdoms  could  be  brought  under  examination,  all 
the  sufferers  would  appear  to  have  been  arraigned  as  amenable  to 
justice  from  their  detection  in  practices  which  threatened  the  queen's 
Ufe  and  the  national  tranquillity.   Nor  will  any  sufficient  and  rational 


'  '  These  lawes  a^nst  which  you  com- 
plaine,  drewe  not  in  your  priests  which 
were  made  in  Queene  Maries  time,  though 
thej  were  catholique  priests,  and  exercised 
their  priestly  Amction,  and  though  they  had 
better  meanes  to  raise  a  partie  m  England, 
because  they  were  acquainted  with  the  state, 
and  knew  where  the  seeds  of  that  religion 
remained  :  But  in  that  catholique  religion 
of  which  they  were  priests,  they  found  not 
this  article  of  tumult  and  sedition,  and 
withdrawing  of  subjects  from  their  obedi- 
ence/ Downe's  Pseudo-martyr,  Lond. 
1610^  161. 

*  The  number  of  Romish  executions,  or 
martyrdoms,  as  the  writer  calls  them,  in 
1588,  the  Armada  year,  is  stated  by  him  at 
36.  The  next  largest  number  given  is  18, 
which  he  assigns  to  1591.  The  writer 
might  seem  to  have  merely  used  his  initials, 


being  cited  as  *  I.  W.  Priest,'  in  a  tract 
from  which  these  particulars  are  taken,  en- 
titled The  FyerU  Tryall  of  Gods  Saints, 
Lond.  1612.  The  author  of  this  tract  con- 
trasts the  executions  of  Protestants  upon 
charges  purely  religious,  in  Mary's  short 
reign,  with  the  executions  of  Romanists, 
upon  charges  wholly  political,  in  Elizabeth's 
long  reign.  He  does  not  impugn  the  accu- 
racy of  I.  W.*8  numbers ;  therefore  it  is 
most  probable,  that  between  1569  and  1604, 
180  Romanists  really  were  executed  in 
England.  Dodd  makes  the  number  191, 
and  Milner,  204.  But  a  contemporary,  an- 
xious to  make  the  most  of  his  case,  is  obvi- 
ously more  worthy  of  reliance,  than  partisans 
who  lived  at  a  long  interval  afterwards,  and 
knew  it  hardly  possible  to  find  any  certain 
evidence  of  an  over-statement. 
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inquirer  be  able  to  deny  that  Elizabeth's  government  had  indeed 
urgent  call  for  alarm,  precaution,  and  severity.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  Romish  party  is,  that  apprehensions  of  it 
were  overstrained,  penalties  against  it  indefensibly  cruel.  Some 
allowance,  however,  is  fairly  claimable  even  for  excessive  alarm  in 
persons  who  have  reason  to  tremble  for  life  and  station.  And  the 
stem  character  of  the  age  together  with  many  circumstances,  either 
imperfectly  known,  or  wholly  unknown  to  posterity,  will  account  for 
much  that  was  done,  without  giving  to  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
glorious  of  English  reigns  that  odious  colouring  in  which  it  has  been 
painted  by  sectarian  pens. 

§  19.  Besides  the  heretical  and  Bomish  sufferers  under  Elizabetb, 
five  Protestant  non-conformists  were  also  executed.^  Among  them 
was  Barrow,  who  revived  Brownism,  or  Independency.  These  un- 
fortunate persons  were  arraigned,  not  as  traitors,  but  as  felons ;  their 
overt  acts  against  the  established  church  being  treated  as  seditioufl, 
and  subversive  of  the  public  peace.  The  earliest  of  these  executions 
occurred  in  1583.  None  of  these  blots  upon  Elizabeth's  administm- 
tion  attaches,  therefore,  to  her  earlier  years.  It  was  not  until  she 
was  menaced  by  an  atrocious  and  formidable  papal  conspiracy, 
taunted  with  opening  the  way  for  a  pestilent  flood  of  heresy,  embar- 
rassed by  clamorous  endeavours  to  interfere  with  the  settlement  of 
property,  and  undermine  the  national  institutions,  that  any  religious 
enemies  of  her  policy  were  betrayed  by  the  violence  of  their  zeal  to 
untimely  deaths.* 

>  In  addition  to  the  five  Puritans,   or     Authors  to  be  consulted  upon  the  reliflioin 
Brownists,  who  were  hanged.  Udal  should     aflfairs  of  this  important  reign :   8^M«% 


be  mentioned,  who  was  oonyicted  of  felonj  Ih  Schism,  Angl,  and  his  Monardda 

in  1591,  but  died  in  prison.    Harington*s  lis ;  Bridgewater's  Concertatio  Ecd.  CoUl  ; 

Nttgm  AntiqtuB  likewise  mentions  another  Allen's  Defence,  and  AdmonUion  to  thi  JK^ 

Puritan,  who  was  condemned,  but  recanted,  bilit^  ;  the  Spanish  and  Italian  worki  of 

'  Besides  his  lives  of  the  three  arch-  Ribadene3rra^jbaTanzati,Pollini,  andTepea; 

bishops,  already  mentioned,  Strype  has  ac-  Verstegan's  I^atrum  Crudeiitatum  Om^ 

cumulated  a  vast  mass  of  materials    for  ^uTorum,  and^Snr/.  ^n^/.  TV^^Atfa;  Adcwotrili 

studying  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eliza-  and   Clerk's  Answers  to  Sanders  ;  Hum- 

beth's  reign,  in  his  Annals^  and  in  his  lives  phrey's  Jesuitismi  Pars  I,  the  Exeeiuum  nf 

of   Bp.  Aylmer  and   Sir  Thomas  Smith.  Justice  \    Watson's    Important   CotuidsTM' 

These  works  in  the  whole  extend  over  six-  tions,    Donne's    Pseudo-martyr,    and    thft 

teen  Svo  vols,  in  the  recent  Oxford  edition.  Jesuitic    histories  of  Bartoli  and    Moom 

The  AnnalSf  however,  which  are  the  regular  Until  1839  no  complete  account  of  the  i«li- 

histozy  of  the  reign,  contain  none  of  the  gious  affairs  of  this  reiffn  \^  appeared  £raia 

venerable  compiler's  writing  beyond    the  a  member  of  the  churdi  of  En^and.     Tbt 

year  1588.     He  was  then  too  old  for  further  author  of  this  chapter  then  published  aod, 

composition,  and   he    merely    printed  the  under  the  title  of  Eligahethan  Beligiout  JSRi- 

vouchers  which  he  had  collected  for  finish-  tory.    The  Dissenters  had  such  a  woik  in 

ing  his  work.    A  learned  writer,  under  the  the  first  volume  of  Keal's  History  of  tk$ 

signature  of   J.    M.  (probably,    the  Rev.  Puritans^  to  which  Bp.  Madox  publiahed  a 

Joseph  Mendham^  in  the  British  Magasine,  leply. 
for  July   1837,  gives  the  following  list  of 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

*  mSTOBT  OF  THE  CHUBCH  OF   SCOTLAND. 

)  1.  TJnsettM  state  of  Scotland-^  §  2.  Continued  indigence  of  the  Protestant  dergy  — 
I  Sb  GonTention  of  Leith  —  §  4.  Confirmed  at  Perth  —  {5.  Reasons  assigned  for  the 
Leith  agreement  —  |  &  Death  of  Knox  —  {7.  Injurious  effects  of  the  regent^s  ayarice 
— I  8.  Andrew  Melville  —  (  9.  First  attacks  upon  episcopacy  —  (  10.  Bishops  required 
to  nndeitake  parochial  cures — (  II.  Adamson—  (  12.  Abolition  of  episcopal  titlesi 
and  mhiMtion  of  new  elections  to  sees  —  {13.  Abolition  of  episcopacy  decreed  at  Dun- 
dee—  1 14.  Montgomery —  §  15.  The  Raid  of  Ruthven  —  }  16.  The  French  embassy 
—  {  17.  Escape  of  James  from  the  Ruthven  conspirators  ~  {  18.  Presbyterian  deciina' 
tun  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  —  (  19.  The  blaek-aets —  {  20.  Interference  of  Elizabeth 
in  Sootdah  aflSurs —  21.  Division  of  the  presbyterian  party  —  {  22.  Qualified  admission 
of  ^nacopacy  —  (23.  The  Act  of  Annexation  —  {  24.  Parliamentary  extension  of  the 
popalar  paity —  (  25.  The  king's  marriage —  {  26.  Successful  attacks  upon  episcopacy, 
and  establishment  of  presbyterianism  —  §  27.  The  tumult  at  Edinburgh,  and  conse- 
(joeiit  Testeictions  upon  the  presbyterian  party —  {  28.  Petition  for  a  representation  of 
the  dcfgy  in  Psrliament — (  29.  The  proceedings  at  Dundee  and  Falkland —  {  30. 
Tlie  king's  literaiy  works —  (  31.  The  arrangements  at  Montiose. 

§  1.  On  the  settlement  of  religion  under  Elizabeth,  England  had  a 
strong  executive,  able  to  contend  successfully  with  individual  selfish- 
ness, and  Genevan  predilections.  When  Scotland  legally  established 
Protestantism  in  1567,  her  government  was  one  of  the  weakest  ever 
known.  Mary's  illegitimate  half-brother,  the  regent  Murray,  was, 
indeed,  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  of  more  moral  worth 
than  most  men  would  have  retained  under  such  difficulties  and  temp- 
tations as  his.  But  Scotland  had  been  little  else  than  a  turbulent, 
poverty-stricken  aristocracy  at  the  best  of  times ;  and  when  Murray 
undertook  the  chief  direction  of  her  affairs,  the  reins  of  government 
had  long  been  more  than  usually  relaxed.  Nor  was  he  ever  able  to 
hold  them  with  a  vigorous  hand.  The  first  months  of  his  regency 
were  those  of  Mary's  imprisonment  in  Lochleven  castle,  from  which 
the  baffled  faction  was  naturally  anxious  to  deliver  her,  and  its  num- 
bers were  daily  on  the  increase.  It  is  true,  that  when  Murray's 
painfol  observation  of  her  there  found  a  termination  still  more  pain- 
ful in  her  escape,^  a  few  days  proved  enough  to  defeat  her  finally  in 
the  battle  of  Langside,'  and  to  drive  her  into  an  English  prison. 
Yet  her  party  never  was  extinct,  or  even  inert,  or  stationary  as  to 
numbers.  There  was  always  a  harassing  probability  of  some  irresis- 
tible re-action  in  her  favour,  and  Elizabeth's  policy  was  evidently 
unworthy  of  reliance  as  a  counterpoise.  It  was  the  southern  queen's 
interest  to  keep  Scotland  unsettled,  and  consequently  dependent  upon 

•  By  Mr.  Soamea.  >  May  2, 1568.  '  May  13. 
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herself.     Nor  could  it  be  foreseen  whether  this  policy  might  not  call 
for  Mary's  liberation,  and  the  treatment  of  her  enemies  as  rebel& 
Hence   the   whole   of    that   brief    interval  which   elapsed  between 
Murray's  acquisition  of  the  regency  and  his  assa^ination,^  was  a  term 
in  which  the  royal  power  might  almost  be  considered  as  in  abeyance. 
The  Earl  of  Lennox,  Darnley's  father,  who  next  became  regent,  after 
some  months  of  factious  anarchy,^  had  the  means,  as  little  as  he  had 
the  ability,  to  establish  any  supreme  authority  worthy  of  the  name. 
He  was,  in  fact,  little  better  than  the  puppet  of  Elizabeth.     His 
estates  lay  in  England,  in  that  country  his  family  resided,  as  he  had 
long  himself.     Under  his  government,  which  really  was  little  more 
than  nominal,  Scottish  faction  reached  an  intolerable  height.     His 
own  partisans,  known  as  the  Kinffs  men^  from  their  professed  alle- 
giance to  his  giandson  the  infant  James,  were  constantly  hurling 
defiance  through  every  corner  of  the  land  against  the  Queen^a  men, 
or  the  adherents  of  Mary.'     The  Marian  faction  even  went  so  far  as 
to  beard  his  parliament  by  a  rival  parliament  of  its  own.     ^Tien  his 
early  turn  came  to  fall  by  an  untimely  death,*  the  Earl  of  Mar  was 
elected  in  his  place ;    but  only  to  sink  under  the  hopeless  task  of 
striving  to  mitigate  the  violence  and  selfishness  of  two  uncontrollable 
factions.     He  died,  however,  in  his  bed,  but  overcome  by  care  and 
melancholy.*     The  Earl  of  Morton  succeeded  him,  being  the  fourth 
who,   in   hve   successive   years,   was    tempted,   by  a  short-sighted 
ambition,  to  try  the  government  of  a  lawless,  distracted  countiy. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  regency  the  civil  war  still  raged;  and 
although  he  subsetjuontly  wjis  not  pressed  by  military  cares,  he  was 
equally  with  his  miserable  predecessors  the  head  of  a  faction  despe- 
rately struggling  for  existence  with  a  formidable  rival  faction.     Nor 
when  the  boy  king  was  pushed  forward  to  dislodge  him  from  his 
envied  but  unhappy  height,®  had  Scotland  even  a  prospect  of  social 
order.     Faction  never  ceased  for  a  moment  from  its  merciless  selfish 
struggles.      From  immaturity  of  years,  James  could  long  be  little 
better  than  a  puppet;  and  as  his  faculties  expanded,  he  proved  more 
than  usually  open  to  the  interested  arts  of  personal  tavourites.    Thus 
the  whole  period  in  which  the  Scottish  mind  was  forming  anew  after 
emancipation  from  papal  bondage,  displayed  wealth'  and  power  as 
prizes  not  of  solid  worth,  but  of  dexterous  or  bold  rapacity.     The 
wiiming  candidates,  however,  must  have  a  popular  party  at  their 
backs,  and  this  they  could  not  command  without  religious  excitement. 
The  age  was  revolutionary,  but  its  fire  was  fed  by  sectarian  contro- 
versy.     No  scheming   politician  could  reasonably  have  a  hope  of 
popular  support   without    securing  those   whom    pulpit-eloquence 
rendered  powerful  over  inferior  life.     The  public  mind  would  receive 
a  strong  direction  from  no  other  source.     Indeed  it  hardly  could, 
at  a  period  when  the  lighter  literature,  now  found  so  irresistible,  was 
unknown. 


>  Jan.  23. 1570. 
«  .lulv  12.  1J70. 
*  IJobort^ou  8  SlvH.  ii.  336. 


•  III  tho  surpri.<»e  of  Stirling,  Sept.  3, 1571. 
»  Oit.  2U.  ir)72. 

•  Maroh2l,  l.")78. 
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2.  The  leaders,  however,  were  very  little  careful  of  the  men 
igh  whose  influence  over  the  populace  their  several  factious 
Ined  importance.  Having  made  their  own  fortunes  out  of  a  well- 
wed  church,  they  left  their  clerical  auxiliaries  to  shift  for  them- 
s.  Hence  those  loud  complaints  of  pinching  poverty,  which  had 
f  been  raised  by  the  reformed  preachers  ever  since  the  secession 
.  Rome,  were  always  heard,  be  the  state  of  politics  what  it  might 
.574,  the  regent  Morton  even  added  to  the  hardships  of  the 
flterial  body.  The  thirds  of  benefices,  legally  settled  upon  it, 
always  been  irregularly  and  slowly  paid.  From  some  parts  of 
kingdom,  during  the  late  civil  wars,  nothing,  indeed,  had  been 
ived.  The  collectors,  therefore,  appointed  by  the  general  assem- 
had  really  been  unable  to  satisfy  properly  the  unfortunate 
lants.  Affecting  to  commiserate  their  case,  Morton  extorted 
I  the  clergy  this  source  of  income,  engaging  to  substitute  for  it  a 
nd  for  its  minister  from  every  parish.  This  arrangement,  how- 
,  proved  illusory ;  clergymen  were  plunged  into  deeper  poverty 
ever ;  and  in  order  to  maintain  existence,  one  man  was  under 
SiBcessity  of  serving  four  or  five  parishes.^  Yet  the  framework  of 
>ld  Roman  hierarchy  still  survived,  and  though  probably  all  were 
h  impoverished,  many  of  the  higher  clergy  must  have  continued 
\gy  or  handsome  circumstances.  Thus  the  Protestant  preachers 
I  goaded  by  indigence  into  the  constant  production  of  exciting 
»,  and  into  envious  impatience  of  all  clerical  disparity.  There 
r  is  any  difficulty  in  persuading  men  to  disapprove  of  conditions 
e  their  own,  and  many  people  think  of  clergymen  as  bound  in 
cience  to  undergo  whatever  the  ill-humour  or  self-interest  of 
re  would  exact  from  them.  Hence  those  envious  feelings  that 
arively  prevail,  but  especially  in  humbler  life,  gave  a  ready  and 
reus  response,  when  some  poverty-stricken  preacher  denounced 
ffchical  appointments  and  endowments  as  unknown  to  the  New 
ament.  A  public  extensively  pervaded  by  such  views  would  stop 
ars  against  any  voice  from  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  could  see 
leed  of  outward  advantages  to  make  some  of  the  clergy  fit  for 
ng  with  superior  life,  or  to  allure  those  literary  qualifications 
the  church,  which  controversy  demands.  Men  could  insist  upon 
•  own  views  of  a  single  book,  who  had  no  scholarship,  or  hardly 
access  to  literature,  beyond  its  pages.  They  were  likely  to  over- 
the  need  of  higher  qualifications  for  the  ministry  than  their  own 
:  seemingly  required,  and  to  consider  human  weapons  as  little 
3r  than  encumbrances  under  an  attack  upon  heavenly  truth. 
ce  the  Scottish  hierarchy  rapidly  sank  under  an  accumulation  of 
liar  odium.  The  temporary  causes  that  dragged  it  down  found 
»untervailing  check  in  a  respectable  executive,  and  when  the 
imment  attained,  at  last,  some  appearance  of  stability,  inveterate 

One  minuter  was  commonly  burdened     insatiable  avarice  seized  on  the  rest  of  tlie 
the  care  of  four  or  five  parishes,  a  piti-     fund.'    Robertson,  ii.  372. 
lazy  was  allotted  him,  and  the  regent's 

>L.    III.  F 
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prejudice  sealed  a  condemnation  hastily  pronounced  amidst  national 
convulsions. 

§  3.  While  public  opinion  continued  unbiassed  by  any  decided 
hostility  towards  prelacy,  moderate  men  naturally  felt  some  regard 
for  it  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  national  institutions.  Its 
prostrate  condition  seemed  also  likely  to  bear  injuriously  upon  the 
permanent  interests  of  religion.  The  episcopal  order  and  the  digni- 
lied  clergy  were  the  only  legal  proprietors  of  numerous  valuable 
estates.  By  keeping,  therefore,  vacant  such  of  the  principal  prefer- 
ments as  happened  to  be  so,  and  by  rendering  defenceless  the  incum- 
bents of  all  the  rest,  factious  leaders  retained  a  wide  opening  for  the 
seizure  of  religion's  patrimony.  In  a  country,  however,  so  distracted^ 
a  violent  political  re-action  might  always  be  apprehended,  and  one 
class  of  church-robbers  be  reduced,  at  least,  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
signing its  prey  to  another.  To  provide  against  any  such  contin^i^cy) 
an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  1571,  rendering  the  eccle8iii8ti<Md 
estates  already  seized  nominally  the  property  of  the  crown,  and 
authorising  present  holders  to  continue  in  possession  until  new  titles 
should  be  granted  under  royal  authority.*  It  was  evident  that 
powerful  men,  with  a  young  child  upon  a  disputed  throne,  would 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  required  grants.  Thus  di^ 
passionate  minds  could  anticipate  from  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
ecclesiastical  afiGairs  nothing  but  the  loss  to  religion  of  all  fixed  en- 
dowments, and  the  unearned  enrichment  of  many  private  houses 
from  sources  meaut  for  the  public  benefit.  It  was,  therefore,  thought 
advisable,  Edinburgh  being  occupied  by  the  queen's  faction,  to  hold 
an  extraordinary  convention  of  superintendents  and  ministers  at 
I^eith  in  January,  1572.  The  parties  convened  nominated  six  of 
their  body  to  meet  as  many  members  of  the  privy  council.  By 
means  of  this  committee,  it  was  enacted,  with  the  regent's  concur^ 
rence,  that,  ^  in  consideration  of  the  present  state,'  all  the  aarient 
hierarchical  arrangements,  even  to  the  preservation  of  abbots  and 
priors,  should  continue  until  the  king's  majority,  or  until  formaUy 
abrogated  in  parliament.  New  incumbents  were,  however,  to  bs 
Protestants,  and  satisfactorily  qualified.*     One  object  in  making  this 


'  '  Honce,  by  one  Bwcrping  act,  that  large 
division  of  the  cliurch's  patrimony,  which 
had  been  seized  during  the  troubled  period 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  James  v.,  was 
converted  into  a  royal  fee,  and  secured  in 
the  meantime  to  the  rapacious  barons.* 
Kussell,  i.  324. 

'  The  following  is  this  Leith  arrangement. 
*  1.  Tiiat  the  names  and  titles  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  be  not  altered,  nor  the 
bounds  of  the  dioceses  confounded,  but  that 
they  continue  in  time  coming,  as  they  did 
before  the  reformation  of  rt^igion.  at  least 
till  the  king's  mjyesty's  miyority.  or  constant 
of  Parliament  2.  That  the  archbishoprics 
and  bishoprics  vacant  should  be  conferred 
on  men  endowed,  as  fur  as  may  be^  with  the 


qimlities  specified  in  the  examples  of  Pnl 
to  Timothy  and  Titus.  3.  That  to  aU  aich- 
bishoprics  and  bishoprics  that  should  baeoni 
vacant,  qualified  persons  should  be  preaentod 
within  a  year  and  day  after  the  rmtiUKJ 
takes  place,  and  those  nominated  to  M 
thirty  years  of  age  at  the  least  4.  Tkil 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  should  be  exerased 
by  the  bishops  in  their  dioceses.  6.  Tbtt 
abbots,  priors,  and  inferior  prelat«%  pit- 
sented  to  benefices,  should  be  tried*  as  If 
their  qualification,  and  their  aptness  to  gilt 
a  voice  in  parliament,  by  the  bishop^  sr 
sui^erintendent  of  the  bounds,  and  vfOt 
their  collation,  should  be  admitted  to  Ai 
benefice,  but  not  otherwise.  6.  That  III 
elections  of  persons  presented  to  Ualioprifli 
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arrangement  was  to  revive  the  influence  of  religion  in  parliament. 
Deprived  of  her  legislative  voice,  the  church  had  been  easy  to  pillage 
and  oppress.  Hence  all  who  felt  that  religious  institutions,  Uke  all 
others^  require  adequate  pecuniary  support,  and  who  respected  clerical 
rightSy  were  anxious  to  see  the  spiritual  profession  again  in  a  position 
to  maintain  its  due  place  in  the  national  assemblies.  They  were  even 
willing  to  sanction  the  anomalous  appearance  in  a  Protestant  legisla- 
tore,  of  beneficiaries,  who  represented  monastic  properties,  and  who 
professed  Protestantism  themselves.  The  first  considerations  were  to 
stay  the  progress  of  sacrilegious  avarice,  and  to  give  churchmen  once 
more  adequate  means  of  self-defence.  The  complete  obviation  of 
defects  in  the  plan  might  be  contentedly  left  to  a  more  tranquil  time, 
when  a  sovereign  in  reality,  and  not  in  name  only,  should  head  the 
nation,  or  a  parliament,  really  at  liberty  for  calm  deliberation  and 
constitationally  leavened  by  an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  should  prescribe 
the  details  of  a  final  religious  settlement. 

§  4.  As  the  agreement  of  Leith  is  undoubtedly  some  sort  of  sanc- 
tion given  to  episcopacy,  and  by  men  who  stood  foremost  in  the 
Sootdab  reformation,  considerable  speculation  has  arisen  as  to  Knox's 
views  upon  tihe  question.  That  eminent  preacher,  and  strong-minded 
virtaous  man,  was  not  present.  He  had  been  stricken  with  apoplexy 
in  October,  1570,  and  although  very  much  recovered,  his  energies 
ever  afterwards  required  careful  husbanding.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  approved  what  was  done  at  Leith.  It  is,  indeed,  far  from 
unlikely  that  lus  approbation  had  been  given  to  some  such  plan 
before  it  came  under  public  discussion.  Otherwise,  from  the  vehe- 
meaoe  of  lus  character,  and  his  imposing  weight  in  the  country,  he 
would  hardly  have  written  as  he  did  to  the  general  assembly  in  the 
following  August.  That  body,  which  was  regularly  convened  at  Perth, 
entered  into  a  formal  consideration  of  the  Leith  arrangemeot.^  As 
the  members,  from  habits  of  declamation  against  the  ancient  hier- 
archy, might  have  incurred  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  if  they  now 
silently  sanctioned  its  continuance,  even  in  name,  provision  was  made 
against  any  such  blemish  to  their  characters.  The  assembly  declared 
tbett,  in  restoring  episcopal,  capitular,  and  archidiaconal  designations, 
it  meant  no  countenance  to  popery  or  superstition,  being  really 
anxious  to  have  those  names  changed  for  such  as  were  'not  scandalous 
and  offensive.'    In  the  meantime  it  adopted  what  was  agreed  upon 


iboold  be  made  by  the  chapters  of  the 
ailvdnd  dnirehes ;  and  beeaosethe  chapters 
of  diTers  churches  were  possessed  by  men 
pnmded  betee  his  mijesty's  ooronation, 
wbo  bcve  do  office  in  Uie  church,  that  a 
nomiiiation  of  ministers  should 

in  erety  diocese,  to  si^>ply  their 

imtil  the  benefice  should  fall  void. 
7.  Thit  aU  benefices  with  cure,  under  pre- 
laeiea,  shoold  be  conferred  on  actual  mi- 
aisten,  and  on  no  others.  S.  That  ministers 
■bonld  TtcmB  ocdination  from  the  bishop 
of  the  diooese,  and  where  no  bishop  was  as 


yet  placed,  firom  the  superintendent  of  the 
bounds.  9.  That  ministers  and  superin- 
tendents should  exact  an  oath,  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  ministers,  for  acknowledging  his 
mi^esty's  authority,  and  for  obedience  to 
their  ordinary  in  all  things.'  Eussell,  L 
329. 

*  The  Leith  *  regulations  were  submitted 
to  the  general  assembly  at  St  Andrew's ; 
but  as  that  meeting  was  thinly  attended,  it 
came  to  no  determination  respecting  them.' 
M'Crie's  Knox,  ii  199. 
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at  T^ith,  BB  a  temporary  arrangement  until  some  better  could  be 
obtained  from  the  regent  and  nobility.  Knox's  letter,  delivered  by 
his  two  friends,  Winram  and  Pont,  requested  the  brethren  to  provide 
by  a  formal  enactment,  *  that  all  bishoprics  vacant  may  be  filled  by 
qualified  persons  within  a  year  of  the  vacancy,  accarding  to  tlie  order 
taken  in  Leith^  by  the  covvniisaionera  of  the  nobUity  a^id  the  Kirk, 
in  the  month  of  Januai^y  lasf*^  Had  not  a  majority  of  the  great 
Scottish  reformer's  countrymen  repudiated  episcopacy,  these  words  of 
his  would  have  had  very  little  chance  of  bearing  any  construction 
unfavourable  to  that  system,  or  to  the  Leith  agreement.  This  latter 
was  not,  indeed,  contemplated  as  a  final  settlement,  either  by  Knox 
or  by  those  who  framed  it.  The  question  is,  did  they  mean  it  as  a 
prelude  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  protestant  episcopate,  when 
everything  should  be  sufficiently  considered,  and  the  country  suffi- 
ciently settled,  for  such  a  purpose  ?  An  intelligent  minority  in  Soot* 
land,  and  most  people  elsewhere,  have  ever  answered  this  question 
affirmatively.  Kelying  upon  the  appointment  of  superintendents, 
more  than  ten  years  before,  and  the  proposal  now  to  revive  bishops, 
chapters,  and  archdeacons,  they  considered  the  Scottish  reformation 
as  originally  planned  with  an  intention  to  protestantise  the  ancient 
hierarchy,  and  adapt  it  judiciously  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country  ;  but  by  no  means  to  sweep  it  quite  away,  as  a  popish 
incumbrance  which  must  impede  and  discredit  a  scriptural  faith. 

§  5.  Among  those  who  consider  the  Scottish  reformers  as  irrecon- 
cilably hostile  to  episcopacy  from  the  first,  some  have  attributed  the 
Leith  agreement  to  a  temporary  desire  of  English  approbation,  and 
the  absence  of  Knox.*  The  former  is,  however,  a  fai'-fetched  reason, 
and  the  latter  stands  upon  a  supposition  of  no  solidity,  Knox,  as  has 
been  seen,  being  probably  all  along  a  consenting  party.  Others  paint 
the  Leith  commissioners  as  mere  dupes  and  tools  of  a  rapacious 
court.  Their  arrangement  is  thought  nothing  else  than  a  new  device 
of  the  faction-leaders  to  secure  church  plunder.  It  was  only  bishops 
and  dignified  clergymen  who  yet  could  bold  a  vast  mass  of  eagerly^ 
coveted  property,  by  such  titles  as  were  likely  to  stand  a  legal  scru- 
tiny, whenever  the  country  should  become  thoroughly  settled.  Let 
prelacies  and  dignities,  therefore,  continue,  and  let  such  as  had  interest 
enough  to  put  incumbents  into  them  make  the  nominees  pay  most 
exorbitantly  for  their  patronage.'  This  explanation  has  the  advantage 
of  resting  on  a  fact.     The  Earl  of  Morton,  then  chancellor,  obtidned 


"  Russell,  i.  332. 

•  •  The  Scots  were  then  under  some  ne- 
cessity of  holding  fair  quarter  with  the 
English,  and  therefore,  to  conform,  as  near 
as  conveniently  they  might,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  it  in  the  outward  polity  of  the 
church.  Ujx>n  which  reason,  and  the  pre- 
valoncy  of  court  commissioners,  those  of  the 
Kirk  did  condescend  unto  these  conclusions ; 
and  condescended  the  more  easily,  because 
Knox  was  absent,  detained  by  sickness 
£rom    attempting    any    public    business.* 


(Hevlin's  History  of  the  Presbjfteriatu,  Lond. 
1672,  p.  180.) 
'  '  Tlie  design  of   securiDg  the  riduit 

Sortion  of  the  benefices  to  the  court  and  its 
ependents,  which  gave  rise  to  the  whole 
scheme,  and  which  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  account  for  its  strange  inoongniitie% 
did  not  appear  in  any  part-  of  the  detaill. 
Tliis  was  tacitly  understood,  and  left  to  bi 
provided  for  by  secret  treaty  between  in^ 
vidual  patrons  and  presentees.'  M*Grie*i 
Li/eof  Andrew Mdnt4e,TSidinh.  1824,  L  109. 
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the  vacant  archbishopric  of  St  Andrew's  for  John  Douglas,  rector  of 
the  university  there,  previously  stipulating  for  a  large  portion  of  its 
revenues,  lliis  simoniacal  pact  soon  became  sufficiently  notorious, 
and  the  general  assembly  protested  against  it  to  the  parliament,  holden 
at  Stirling,  in  157L  The  simoniac,  however,  though  not  yet  elected, 
had  sufficient  influence  to  take  his  seat  in  that  very  parliament ;  the 
body  that  nominally  made  so  much  ecclesiastical  property  into  crown 
lands,  really,  into  private  inheritances.*  In  the  following  February, 
Douglas  was  inaugurated,*  and  Morton  wanted  Knox  to  give  that 
ceremony  his  powerful  sanction,  by  taking  the  lead  in  it.  But  the 
reformer  indignantly  refused,  hurling  strong  reprobation  at  both  arch* 
bishop  and  patron.  Now,  it  is  far  from  unlikely,  that  a  corrupt  eye 
to  similar  transactions  might  have  had  considerable  influence  upon 
the  lay  parties  to  the  agreement  of  Leith,  and  a  desire  to  save  as  much 
ecclesiastical  property  as  possible  might  have  operated  upon  the  cle- 
rical parties.  The  sort  of  episcopacy  which  the  Leith  convention 
enacted,  and  the  Perth  assembly  confirmed,  has  accordingly  been 
called  in  derision  tulchan^  some  people  being  reminded  by  it  of  a 
Highland  stratagem  to  make  reluctant  cows  give  down  their  milk.^ 
But  although,  among  these  individuals,  there  are  many  of  great 
acuteness,  and  of  high  qualifications  in  every  other  respect,  they  really 
throw  such  imputations  by  their  hypothesis,  upon  either  the  honesty, 
or  the  intelligence,  or  both,  of  the  clerical  portion  of  the  Leith  com- 
mittee, as  it  could  hardly  deserve/  It  may  be  true  that  Morton's 
advice  led  Mar>  the  regent,  to  summon  the  Leith  convention,^  but  it 

*  HOrie's  Knox,  ii.  196.  Edinburgh,  were  the\.  intimate  friends  of 
s  Adamson,    who     succeeded    Douglas,     Knox.'    Russell,  i.  334; 

pretchiDg,  about  the  time  of  his  inaugura-  *  '  Hoc  ipso  tamen  anno  (1571)  proceres 

titm,  said,  '  There  are  three  sorts  of  bishops ;  quidam,  qui   episcopatus  aliaque  beneficia 

my  lord  bishop,  my  lord's  bishop,  and  the  minora  invaserant,  de  jure  suo  dubitantcs, 

Lord^a  bishop.     My  lord  bishop  was  in  the  episcopos    iuTexerunt  qui  titulo  beneficii 

time  of  popery ;  my  lord's  bishop  is  now,  gauderent  et  ampliori  ntipendio,  ipsis  tamen 

whan  my  lora  gets  the  benefice,  and  the  reliquum  intercipiendi  jus  concederent  vel 

bishop  Bcrres  for  nothing  but  to  make  his  permitterent,  quod  in  minoribus  etiam  sa> 

title   mpe ;    the  Lord's   bishop  is  a  true  cerdotiis  ut  fieret  contendebani.    Ergo  Mor- 

finiMt^w  of  the  gospel.'    Adamson  is  said  tonus  Marrio,  qui  tum  rices  regis  pueruli 

to  hare  been   ^appointed  of  the  arch-  gerebat^  auctor  fuit,  ut  per  Dunensem  Co- 

faishopric  that  time  hiiasel£    M'Crie's  Mel-  marchum,  Angusise  supenntendentem,  virum 

v3Uj  iL  486.                                            '  nobilem,    Synodum    convocaret,    Letham.' 

*  *  In  allasion  to  a  custom  in  the  High-  (Calderwood,  B}put.  Philad.  Vind.  apud 
laoda  of  Scotland  of  placing  a  calf  s  skin  Altare  Danuucenum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1708, 
itnfGMl  with  straw,  called  a  itUchan,  before  p.  727. )  '  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
oowi,  to  induce  them  to  giye  their  milk,  court  at  this  time  assumed  the  right  of 
thoae  who  occupied  the  episcopal  office  at  calling  assemblies ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
this  time,  were  called  Udchan  bishops*  that  the  clergy  in  those  days  were  little 
Ibid.  L  103.  disposed  to  submit  to  court  influence.    The 

*  *  No  reproach  mere  severe  could  be  assembly  was,  in  fect^  convened  by  the  rulers 
thfuwn  Tspon  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  the  church,  the  superintendents  and  com- 
of  thfe  ministers,  who  represented  their  missioners.  Spotswood  remarks,  that  in  the 
bfftliren  is  the  conference  held  with  the  month  of  Janvary  an  assembly  of  the  church 
Uj  deputies  commissioned  by  the  regent,  convened  at  Leith^  where,  after  great  in^ 
Tozee   of  tiiose  selected  for  this  purpose,  stance  made  with  the  regent  and  oouncilfor 

»ly,  Erskine  of  Dun,  the  superintendent     settling  the  policy  of  the  church,  it  was 


of  Angus ;  Winram,  the  superintendent  of     agreed,  8cc.    The  entreaty  was  on  the  part 
Fife ;  and  Craig^  one  of  the  ministers  of    of  the  ministers.    It  is  futher  deaorvin^  of 
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is  not  very  likely  that  the  assembled  clergy  delegated  their  powers  to 
six  members  of  their  own  body,  capable  of  ^^egious  simplicity  or 
barefaced  corruption.  Nor  is  it  likely,  that  the  convention  accepted 
an  arrangement  wholly  foreign  to  its  own  views,  and  originating  in  a 
smaller  section  manifestly  over-reached,  or  bribed  by  an  avaricious 
council.  It  may  also  be  fairly,  no  less  than  charitably  doubted^  whe- 
ther even  the  court  nominees  were  so  totally  destitute  of  int^rityj  as 
this  hypothesis  would  make  them.  Most  observers  will,  however, 
infer  from  the  acts  of  1572,  that  an  indefinite  horror  of  episcopacy 
had  not  then  become  interwoven  with  the  religious  creed  of  Scotland 
It  is  true,  that  the  system  then  enacted  was  of  a  most  anonaalous 
description,  and  such  as  episcopalians  are  very  far  from  approving.* 
But  it  might  be  thought,  and  it  probably  was,  the  best  temporary  ex- 
pedient  that  could  be  adopted  in  a  country  long  devoured  by  fiftction, 
and  disorganised  by  civil  war.  That  it  should  have  been  adopted  fay 
its  clerical  supporters  as  a  preparative  for  the  abolition  of  the  veiy 
system  which  it  placed  on  a  firmer  footing  than  had  been  known  (at 
many  years,  is  a  supposition  that  requires  previous  prepossession.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  as  a  preparative  for  the  judiciofus 
adaptation  of  the  old  system  to  a  protestant  country,  as  soon  as  trao- 
quillity  should  allow  divines  to  mature  plans  for  the  purpose,  and 
statesmen  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

§  6.  During  the  convention  of  I^eith,  Knox  was  living  at  St 
Andrew's,  whither  he  had  retired  in  the  preceding  May.  His  declin- 
ing health  had  withdrawn  him  in  an  unusual  degree  from  political 
strife,  but  the  regent  ^Murray's  assassination  overclouded  every  pro- 
spect of  public  tranquillity,  and  he  could  no  longer  forbear.  His  passions 
were  more  energetically  aroused,  because  he  had  the  mortification, 
common  in  civil  wars,  of  seeing  some  unexpected  and  embarrassing 


notice,  that,  by  the  Agreement  of  Leitk, 
express  provision  was  made  against  simony 
and  dilapidations  of  benefices,  a  fact  not 
Yeiy  consistent  with  the  allegation,  that 
the  said  Agreement  was  forced  npon  the 
clergy  by  the  court,  and  proceeding  upon  a 
design  on  the  part  of  the  latter  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  church.'    Russell,  i.  335. 

>  *It  was  a  constitution  of  the  most 
motley  and  heterogeneous  kind,  being  made 
up  of  presbytery,  episcopacy,  and  papal 
monkery.  Viewed  in  one  lights  indeed,  it 
mip;ht  be  considered  harmless.  It  made 
little  or  no  alteration  on  the  established 
discipline  of  the  church.  The  bishops  were 
invested  with  no  episcopal  authority;  and 
if  unfit  persons  were  admitted  to  the  office, 
the  general  assembly,  to  whose  jurisiliction 
they  were  subjected,  might  suspend  or 
depose  them,  and  call  the  chapters  to 
account  for  their  irregular  conduct.  Nor 
were  the  monastic  prelates,  as  such,  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  church  courts.'  (M'Crie's 
MelvUle^  L  100.)  Among  these  bishops, 
too^  was  Robert  Stuart^  brother  to  the  Earl 


of  liennox,  who  was  elected  to  the  eee  of 
Caithness,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope^  u 
administrator  of  the  cathedral  there,  whea 
very  young,  but  who  never  took  even  pi^itfs 
onlers.  Ho  was,  however,  called  bishcm  of 
Caithness,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  \9M, 
being  invested  with  the  revenues  of  that 
see,  and  with  those  of  the  priofj  of  8L 
Andrew's ;  a  benefice  given  nim  bj  hk 
brother,  during  his  regency.  Having  been 
a  warm  partisan  of  his  Inrother^B  in  c«riy 
life,  he  was  compelled  to  abscond  on  the 
ascendency  of  Arran's  faction,  and  he  re- 
mained out  of  the  way  during  22  yeefs. 
On  his  return,  he  became  a  Fh>teettnt,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Atholl, 
bat  left  no  legitimate  issue.  Though  mlly 
never  possessed  of  any  sacred  chancier,  he 
was  associated  by  the  government  in  tbe 
commission  for  consecrating  Donglas  to  tbe 
see  of  St..  Andrew's ;  the  name  and  leTmm 
of  a  bishop,  seemingly,  being  thooffht  eoA* 
cient  qualification.  (Keith,  216.)  ^letiflMi 
neither  allowed  leisure  Ibr  examining  pcia- 
ciples,  nor  fiwalities  Ibr  preeciTing  ngnlazi^. 
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changes  of  side.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  especially,  who  had  been 
conspicuous  for  adherence  to  the  protestant  party,  turned  round,  and 
transferred  the  important  castle  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  gover- 
nor, to  the  queen's  faction.  This  was  a  severe  blow  upon  Knox,  and 
the  governor's  forcible  delivery  from  the  tolbooth  of  a  soldier  charged 
with  murder,  drew  from  him  a  storm  of  indignant  pulpit-eloquence, 
which  was  warmly  resented  in  the  castle.  To  render  his  position  more 
insecure,  Kirkaldy  admitted  his  inveterate  enemies,  the  Hamiltons, 
into  the  castle,  in  April,  1571.  The  reformer's  personal  safety  now 
became  very  doubtful,  especially  as  Hamilton  would  not  answer  for 
it,  allqpng  the  impossibility  of  watching  sufficiently  over  the  bad  cha- 
racters in  a  band  of  soldiers  that  hated  him.  Upon  this  he  was 
earnestly  urged  to  flee;  but  his  friends  could  not  prevail,  until  they  told 
him  that  innocent  blood  could  hardly  fail  of  being  shed  if  he  stayed, 
the  garrison's  hostility  being  frdly  equalled  by  their  own  resolution  to 
defend  him.  Such  a  contingency  he  would  not  hazard,  and  a  reluc-< 
tant  consent  was  accordingly  given  for  his  departure.  Leith  was  in 
the  possession  of  his  friends,  the  regent  having  fortified  it ;  but  it  was 
evidently  undesirable  to  retain  at  the  very  seat  of  war,  a  sick  man 
whom  the  enemy  abhorred,  but  who  still  could  niuster  ample  energy 
to  fire  his  friends.  Knox,  therefore,  merely  passed  through  Leith,  and 
crossing  the  Firth,  went  by  easy  stages  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  sea- 
soned his  sermons,  as  at  Edinburgh,  with  stirring  comments  on  the 
national  dissensions.  Most  of  his  hearers  probably  found  this  style  of 
preaching  highly  palatable,  but  it  made  as  many  ei^emies  as  friends ; 
the  Hamiltons,  though  not  in  arms,  being  powerful  both  in  the  uni- 
versity and  neighbourhood.  In  return,  reports  to  the  preacher's  dis- 
advantage were  industriously  spread,  and  strife  of  every  kind  thickened 
around  him.  He  was  then  exceedingly  infirm,  quite  unable  to  get 
into  the  pulpit  without  a  great  deal  of  help,  and  for  the  first  half-hour 
of  his  sermon,  the  congregation  found  itself  listening  to  the  calm  efiFii- 
sions  of  an  able,  but  a  worn-out  old  man.  When  once,  however, 
thoroughly  warmed  by  his  subject,  every  symptom  of  exhaustion 
vanished,  and  a  torrent  of  racy  vehemence,  with  violent  muscular 
exertion,  seemed  to  threaten  even  the  pulpit  with  destruction.* 
Nevertheless,  he  was  evidently  sinking,  and  death  appeared  likely  to 
overtake  him  at  St,  Andrew's,  However,  before  the  close  of  July, 
1572,  the  queen's  party  evacuated  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  retaining 
only  possession  of  the  castle.     The  citizens  of  the  opposite  faction 


*  '  In  tbe  <^>enixig  up  of  his  text,  he  was 
Boderst  the  ^>ace  of  an  half-houre;  but 
wheo  be  enterit  to  application,  he  made  me 
80  to  grtm  (thiill)  and  tremble,  that  I  could 
BOt  hald  a  pen  to  wry  t.  He  waa  very  weik. 
I  law  him  ererie  d!aY  of  hia  doctrine,  go 
hudie  mnd  fear  (slownr  and  warily)  with  a 
furing  of  marticka  about  hia  neck,  a  staffe 
IB  the  ane  hand,  and  gud,  godlie  Richart 
mi^^f^W*,  hia  aerrand,  haldm  up  the  other 
(anDrpit)  fiEom  the  abbey  to  the  pariah- 


kirk,  and  be  the  said  Bichart,  and  another 
servand,  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  whar  he 
behoTit  to  lean  at  his  first  entrie ;  bot,  er 
he  haid  done  with  his  sermone,  he  was  so 
active  and  vigorous,  that  he  was  lyk  to  ding 
the  pulpit  in  blade  (beat  the    pulpit   to 

Sieces)  and  file  out  of  it.'  Account  of 
ames  Melville,  then  student  at  St  An- 
drew's, afterwards  minister  of  Anstruther, 
apud  M'Crie,  Knox,  ii.  206. 
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returned  immediately  to  their  houses,  and  lost  no  time  in  requestiDg 
Knox  to  do  the  same.  After  stipulating  that  no  restrictions  were  to 
be  placed  upon  his  tongue  as  to  the  Marian  factionists  in  the  castle, 
he  consented,  and  left  St.  Andrew's,  as  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  one 
party  there  as  to  the  regret  of  the  other.  ^  He  came  to  Edinburgh 
about  the  end  of  August ;  but  his  voice  could  no  longer  fill  a  spacious 
building,  and  a  small  place  was  provided  for  him.  His  last  public 
appearance  was,  however,  made  in  a  large  church,  when,  on  the  9th 
of  November,  1572,  he  presided  at  the  installation  of  a  colleague  and 
successor.  He  was  very  imperfectly  heard,  and  his  congr^iation,  as 
he  retired  home,  lined  the  street  in  expectation  of  seeing  him  no 
more.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  calmly  and  religiously, 
leaving  a  name  behind  him  of  which  Scotland  has  been  justly  proud 
ever  since.  Within  two  days,  he  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
St.  Giles,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then  newly  elected  regent,  and  many  of 
the  nobility,  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  being  in  attendance. 
Morton  thus  forcibly  and  truly  pronounced  his  funeral  eulogy.  There 
lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  Tuan.^  It  was  this  complete  in- 
trepidity which  rendered  him  so  invaluable  as  the  religious  leader  of 
a  distracted  period.*     In  professional  acquirements,  Knox  has  often 


*  He  declared  those  in  the  castle  to  be 
men  'whose  tretisonable  and  tyrannical  deeds 
he  would  cry  out  against,  as  long  as  ho  was 
able  to  speak.'     M'Grie's  Knor,  iL  211. 

•  Ihid.  234.  Kuox  was  twice  married, 
and  by  his  tirst  wife,  Margaret  Bowes,  he 
left  two  sons,  both  educated  academically 
at  iSt.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  of  whom 
the  elder,  Nathaniel,  die<l  fellow  in  1580. 
The  younger,  Eileazer,  died  vicar  of  Clacton 
magna,  in  Esses,  in  lo91.  Neither  appears 
to  have  left  issue.  Their  motlirr,  whose 
father  was  of  the  wealthy  family  seated  at 
iStreatlam  castle  in  the  county-palatine  of 
Durham,  died  in  1560,  after  an  union  of 
about  seven  years.  Such  a  house  as  that 
from  which  this  lady's  father  sprang  was 
naturally  unwijling  to  receive  a  man  of 
Knox's  condition  among  its  members,  and 
witliout  her  mother's  aid,  his  suit  would 
probably  have  failed.  In  1564,  Knox  made 
another  ambitious  match,  marrying  Mar^ 
garet  Stewart,  daughter  oif  Lord  Ochiltree, 
descended  from  the  duke  of  Albany,  second 
son  of  Robert  II.  By  this  lady,  who  sur- 
vived him,  and  married  again,  he  left  three 
daughters,  eventually  all  married  to  mi- 
nisters. Ilistwo  sons  were  sent  into  Eng- 
land, alwut  the  year  1566,  to  be  with  their 
deceased  mother's  relations.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  his  second  marriage,  more  espe- 
cially, the  Romish  writers  rail  at  Knox's 
lust  and  ambition :  and  it  must  be  owned, 
that  a  widower  of  humble  birth,  verging 
upon  sixty,  did  lay  himself  open  to  animad- 
version by  this  connexion.  It  is  natural 
also  that  men  rigidly  restrained  from  the 


domestic  comforts  and  external  ftdvantagei 
attainable  by  marriage,  should  represent 
individuals  of  their  own  body  who  set  tbeie 
restraints  at  defiance,  gratifying  inclinatioii, 
and  gaining  station  by  this  boldnesi^  si 
really  deserters  from  Rome  from  no  higher 
motive.  Nor  is  the  ridiculous  picture  of 
Knox  going  to  court  his  second  wife,  eitlisr 
improl)uble,  or  unfairly  preserved  by  a  writer 
of  a  church  which  the  reformer  himself 
lojuled  M-ith  abuse.  *  Rydand  thairwith  sue 
gret  court,  on  ane  trim  gelding,  nocht  lyk 
ane  propliet,  or  ano  auld  decrepit  priest*  ss 
he  was,  bot  lyk  as  he  had  bene  ane  of  the 
blude  royal,  with  his  bendes  of  taffetis 
feschnit  ^nth  golden  ringis,  and  precioas 
st^ines.*  Unfortunately  for  his  weiffht  with 
posterity,  the  paiqter  of  this  amusing  por- 
trait goes  on  to  ascribe  Knox's  success  with 
the  ladj  to  witchcraft,  and  to  say  that  she 
was  frightene<l  to  death,  soon  after  mar- 
riage, by  seeing  in  her  chamber,  *  a  bkk, 
uglie,  ill-favoured  man  busily  talking;  with' 
the  bridegroom.  (Ibid.  328.)  It  wis 
not  enough  to  lower  the  tone  of  Knox's 
admirers,  by  showing  him  to  have  gained 
human  ends  by  human  means,  and  henes 
to  argue  that  a  lurking  love  of  such  ends 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  one  incentiTS 
to  liis  war  with  Rome.  The  ace  rpquired 
unfriendly  painters  to  display  him  as  sn 
especial  emissary  of  Satan,  in  the  closest 
connexion  with  his  employer,  and  thus 
enabled  to  make  a  figure  in  the  worid. 

'  '  He  was  certaiiSy  a  man  endued  with 
rare  gifls,  and  a  chief  instrument  that  Qod 
used  £Dr  the  work  of  those  timeai    Manr 
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been  surpassed,  in  the  fearless  discharge  of  all  that  he  considered  his 
duty,  never. 

§  7.  As  Morton's  government  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  and  was 
fer  better  established  than  that  of  any  former  regent,  he  might,  pro- 
bably, have  rendered  the  Leith  agreement  permanently  binding  on 
the  country.  The  effects  of  protracted  anarchy  were,  indeed,  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous  in  the  neglect  of  established  principles,  when  the 
church  first  assembled  after  the  late  arrangement.  The  primate  was 
present,  but  a  parochial  clergyman  was  chosen  to  preside.^  Such  irre- 
gularitiee  could  hardly  be  prevented  in  an  unsettled  establishment 
which  recognised  both  bishops  and  superintendents  with  some  sort  of 
equal  and  ill-defined  authority  over  the  same  districts.  But  had  the 
system  been  left  undisturbed  by  extraneous  circumstances,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  superintendents  would  have  gradually  disappeared, 
leaving  the  ground  wholly  open  for  the  organisation  of  a  regular  Pro- 
testant episcopacy.  As  usual,  however,  the  avarice  and  necessities  of 
power  would  not  allow  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Morton  had 
made  himself  sole  paymaster  of  the  clergy,  and  they  never  had  a 
worse.'  Hence  their  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  the  binrdensome 
duties  which  they  undertook  to  support  existence,  kept  up  all  their 
old  dissatisfaction,  and  its  natural  operation  upon  the  quality  of  their 
discourses.  The  regent's  insatiable  greediness  could  not  even  spare 
the  superintendents.  That  order  found  itself  involved  in  the  same 
wretched  necessity  that  pinched  inferior  ministers,  and  urgent  appeals 
to  the  treasury  were  met  by  a  wanton  and  unfeeling  answer,  that, 
bishops  being  recognised  again,  superintendents  were  become  useless, 
and  could  not  be  suffered  long  to  burden  the  country  at  alL  Present 
holders  of  the  office  were,  however,  compensated  by  a  diminished 
allowance.'  Three  of  the  body  thus  impoverished  and  insulted,^ 
requested  the  general  assembly,  in  March,  1574,  to  accept  of  their 
resignations.  They  were  men  who  had  stood  high  in  the  reformation, 
and  accordingly,  the  assembly,  instead  of  accepting  the  proffered  resig- 
nations, enacted  that  bishops  should  not  exercise  jurisdiction  within 
districts  provided  with  superintendents,  unless  these  latter  should 


good  men  hare  disliked  some  of  his  opinions, 
as  touching  the  authority  of  princes,  and 
the  form  of  goremment  which  he  laboured 
to  have  established  in  the  church :  yet  he 
was  far  from  those  dotages,  wherein  some, 
that  would  hare  been  thought  his  foUowers, 
afterwards  fell;  for  neyer  was  any  man 
noire  observant  of  church  authori^  than 
he,  always  urs;ing  the  obedience  of  ministers 
to  their  superintendents,  for  which  he  caused 
divers  acts  to  be  made  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  church,  and  showed  himself  severe  to 
the  transgressors.'     Spotswood,  267. 

>  Bussell,  i.  346. 

s  *  In  the  payment  of  these  pensions  they 
found  their  condition  made  worse  than 
before  it  was:  for,  whereas  they  could 
bcddly  go  to  the  superintendents  and  make 
their  poor  estates  Known  unto  them,  from 


whom  they  were  sure  to  receive  some  relief 
and  comfort,  they  were  now  forced  to  dance 
attendance  at  the  court  for  getting  warrants 
for  the  payment  of  the  sums  assigned,  and 
supplicating  for  such  augmentations  as  were 
seldom  granted.  And  when  the  Kirk  de- 
sired to  be  restored  unto  the  thirds,  as  was 
also  promised  in  case  the  assignations  were 
not  duly  paid,  it  was  at  last  told  them  in 
plain  terms,  that  since  the  surplus  of  the 
thirds  belonged  to  the  king^  it  was  fitter  the 
recent  and  council  should  modify  the  stipends 
of  ministers^  than  that  the  Kirk  should  have 
the  appointment  and  designation  of  a  sur* 
plus,     Heylin,  Hist,  Presb.  p.  181. 

»  Collier,  ii.  548. 

•  Viz,  Erskine  of  Dun,  Spotswood,  and 
Winram. 
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consents*  By  such  acts,  the  principles  recognised  at  Leith  were  under- 
mined, and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  those  dissensions  which  agitated 
Scotland  during  more  than  a  century  afterwards.  Presbyterians 
ordinarily  represent  such  irregularities  as  evidence  that  epiBCopacy 
was  only  set  up  again  for  a  temporary  blind.  Others  have  at  least 
equal  reason  for  viewing  them  as  extorted  by  the  severe  pressure  of 
circumstances,  at  a  time  when  the  universal  prevalence  of  civil  discord 
allowed  neither  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  sound  principleSj  nor 
sufficient  consistency  to  the  national  institutions. 

§  8.  While  opinions  and  institutions  continued  thus  unsettledi 
Andrew  Melville  returned  home  aft^r  an  absence  of  ten  years  in 
foreign  countries.  He  was  the  youngest  of  nine  sons  bom  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  Baldovy,  a  small  estate  in  Angus,  where  his  own  birUi 
occurred  in  1545.  Within  two  years  afterwards,  his  father  fell  in  the 
disastrous  rout  of  Pinkey,  and  his  mother  dying  within  a  short  period, 
he  was  left  an  orphan  imder  the  care  of  his  eldest  brother,  who,  seeing 
his  taste  for  k^arning,  kindly  gave  him  a  superior  education.  Having 
exhausted,  with  great  applause,  all  sucli  means  of  instruction  aa  his 
own  country  afforded,  he  went  at  nineteen  to  the  university  of  Paris. 
He  studied  there  two  years,  and  afterwards  at  Poitiers;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  his  continental  residence  was  spent  at  Geneva.  His 
family  had  early  embraced  the  Reformation,  and  Beza,  with  whom  he 
became  intimately  acquainted,  rendered  him  a  thorough  convert  to 
the  presbyterian  system.  So  little,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
known  of  this  in  his  own  country,  that,  on  his  arrival  there,  in  1574, 
the  regent  Morton,  who  has  been  censured  as  a  decided  favourer  of 
episcopacy,'  would  have  taken  him  into  his  establishment.*  The  over- 
ture was  declined,  but  he  accepted  one  soon  afterwards  from  James 
Boyd,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to  become  principal  of  the  college  therOi 
If  he  had  been  known  to  entertain  the  opinions,  which,  far  more  than 
his  learning,  have  earned  him  celebrity,  such  an  invitation  from  such 
quarters  would  hardly  have  been  given.  The  friends  of  his  memory, 
indeed,  admit  him  to  have  acted,  during  this  portion  of  his  life,  with 
*  great  prudence.'*   Those  who  dislike  the  system  so  closely  connected 


'  'This  regulation,  which  was  obviously 
suggested  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the 
regent  has  been  appealed  to  as  a  proof^ 
that  the  church  was  still  inclined,  notwith- 
standing their  acceptance  of  the  now  moiiel, 
to  profiT  suiM'rintendents  to  bishops.  Im- 
partially considered,  it  will  not  sup(x>rt  that 
inference.  To  tho^e  who  have  no  h}*po- 
thesis  to  maintain,  nor  predilections  to  gra^ 
tify,  it  can  appear  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  generous  effort  to  vindicate  the 
rank  and  authoritv  of  an  order  of  eccle- 
biastical  magistratei*.  whose  merits  had  been 
nnden'ulued,  and  whose  emoluments  had 
K'on  unjustly  withdrawn.*     Russell,  i.  348. 

*  •  Episcopis  si'mpt^r  favebat.  et  ilium  or- 
dinem  contra  eoclesiam  summa  ope  pro- 
movebat.'  Calderwoi>d,  Kpii^t.  Pkilad.  I  ind, 
apud  Aiiarf  Damascrnvm^  p.  730. 


'  *  Mehille  had  scarcely  arriTed  at  Edin- 
burgh, when  he  was  waited  on  by  G«om 
Buchanan,  Alexander  Hay,  cleric  to  tEa 
privy  council,  and  Colonel  James  Halyburton, 
a  favourit-e  of  the  regent  Morton.  Thflj 
proposed  that  he  should  act  as  douMotie 
instructor  to  the  r^rent,  promising  that  ha 
should  1>e  advanced  to  a  sitnation  mon 
suited  to  his  merits,  on  the  first  Taeancj 
which  occurred.  Morton  had  himself  no 
taste  for  letters,  and  was  not  disposed,  m 
his  predecessors  were,  to  be  libend  to 
learned  men.  But  his  sagacib^  oonyinccd 
him  of  the  influence  which  they  exerted 
over  the  minds  of  others,  and  of  the  import^ 
ance  of  attaching  them  to  his  inteiMti.' 
MKTrie's  MtlvUh.  i.  08. 

«  Bussell,  i,  353. 
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lis  name,  would  rather  accuse  him^  at  this  time,  of  considerable 
dty.  His  own  account  gives  countenance  to  such  a  charge.  He 
Lob  allow  posterity  to  suppose  that  presbyterian  convictions  gra- 
'  strengthened  in  his  mind  from  deeper  inquiry  into  ecclesias- 
intiquity,  and  observation  of  the  country.  Writing  to  Beza,  in 
he  declares  himself  to  have  fought  against  pseudo-episcopacy 
singly  during  the  last  five  years : '  that  is  to  say,  from  the  very 
>f  his  arrivfiJ  in  Scotland,  when  he  had  an  offer  of  patronage 
I  r^ent  episcopally  disposed,  and  when  he  actually  took  ofiice 
an  archbishop. 

.  The  first  portion  of  this  protracted  fight  produced  no  aggres- 
ots  more  serious  than  private  conversations.  In  these,  however, 
x>und  was  prepared.  Melville  thus  became  acquainted  with  the 
taken  by  various  individuals  of  weight,  and  with  the  parties 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  himselfc  The  introduction  of  topics 
for  his  purpose  really  required  little  or  no  management  In 
dngs  had  recent  national  disorders  acted  more  strikingly  upon 
»untry,  than  in  producing  the  motley  aspect  and  unsettled  pos- 
li  its  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  a  convention  of  estates,  accord- 
holden  at  Edinburgh,  in  March  1575,  it  was  voted,  ^  that  great 
reniences  had  arisen,  and  were  likely  to  arise,  from  the  want  of 
snt  and  comely  government  in  the  church.'  In  consequence,  a 
mentary  committee  was  appointed  to  concert  with  certain  minis- 
r  the  general  assembly,  then  sitting,  some  form  of  ecclesiastical 
suitable  at  once  to  Gt>d's  Word  and  the  national  wants.  Mel- 
at  as  a  member  of  this  general  assembly,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
lated  to  deliberate  with  the  parliamentary  commissioners.  He 
ins  able  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  system  eventually  made 
J  in  the  Second  Book  of  Disciplined  In  the  meanwhile  another 
ag  of  the  general  assembly  took  place  in  the  August  of  1575. 
ding  to  custom,  the  business  was  about  to  begin  with  an  inquiry 
be  conduct  of  the  bishops  and  superintendents  since  the  general 
bly  last  met.'    Dury,  however,  one  of  the  Edinburgh  ministers, 


9twithBtandiDg  the  opposition  we 
!t  with  firom  many  of  the  nobility.' 
ii  584. 

>ie'8  MelvUle,  I  110.  The  Second 
r  Bifldpline  may  he  seen  in  Collier 
\  who  says  that  it  is  chiefly  com« 
om  Beza*s  tract,  De  triplici  kpisco- 
sd  his  answer  to  the  questions  of 
lamis.  A  general  analysis  of  this 
Book  is  given  by  Dr.  M*Crie  {Mel- 
119).  It  is  thoroughly  pontifical  in 
Ding  ecclesiastical  privileges,  but  it 
hem  in  a  democratic  body,  consist- 
'miniBters,  who  are  preachers  as 
rolers ;  elders,  who  are  merely  rulers, 
CODS,  who  act  as  distributors  of  alms, 
useis  of  the  ftinds  of  the  church.' 
tne(u%  •  is  the  doctor,  or  teacher, 
Bsction  lies  in  expounding  the  Scrip- 
efoiding  the  truth  against  erroneous 


teachers,  and  instructing  the  youth  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.'  The 
elderships  are  said  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
primitive  church,  which  had  its  'colleges 
of  seniors  constituted  in  cities  and  fi&mous 
places.'  On  which  Collier  observes,  *This 
assertion  has  no  countenance  from  antiquity : 
'tis  not  supported  with  so  much  as  any 
single  instance  from  the  primitive  church.' 
He  also  remarks,  *  This  nook  of  Discipline 
mentions  presbyteries,  states  their  powers, 
and  describes  tiie  members  of  whicn  they 
were  to  consist ;  but  notwithstanding  their 
insisting  so  much  upon  this  subject,  there 
were  no  such  ecclesiastical  assemblies  then 
in  being.  The  first  presbytery  in  that  na- 
tion was  set  up  in  Edinourgh :  but  then 
this  was  not  done  till  May,  1581/ 
*  Kussell,  i.  364. 
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rose  and  protected  against  any  inference  from  such  inquiry  as  to  the 
assembly's  approbation  of  episcopacy.^  On  this  opening  Melville 
delivered  an  elaborate  speech,  to  prove  prelacy  unscriptural,  unwa> 
ranted  by  primitive  antiquity,  and  practically  injurious.  To  reinforce 
his  arguments,  he  gave  personal  testimony  to  the  excellent  working 
of  presby terianism  in  France,  and  at  Geneva ;  and  he  attributed  many 
of  the  evils  complained  of  in  England,  to  its  rejection.'  Six  prelates 
were  present,  besides  two  superintendents,'  but  seldom  has  the  aboae 
of  patronage  appeared  more  glaringly,  or  acted  so  injuriously,  as  in 
the  state  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  bench  at  that  time.  As  usual,  none 
of  these  mitred  members  found  a  word  to  say.  Thus  an  opposition  to 
their  office,  which  has  been  commonly  considered  as  the  fruit  of  a 
collusion  between  Dury  and  Melville,  wholly  escaped  resistanoe  and 
exposure.^     Yet  the  speaker  was  only  just  turned  of  thirty,  the  line 


'  'This  Dury,  as  Spotswood  rpprosonts 
him,  was  a  well-meaning,  undissembling 
man,  open  in  declaring  hitf  mind,  and  zeal- 
ous in  maintaining  his  opinion ;  but  then 
he  was  somewhat  unguarded  in  his  manage- 
ment, had  an  over-balance  of  belief,  and 
was  easily  imriosed  on.'     Collier,  ii.  550. 

*  *  The  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy  in 
England  ho  could  not  but  consider  as  one 
cause  of  the  rarity  of  pwaching,  the  poverty 
of  the  lower  onlers  of  the  clergy,  pluralities, 
want  of  discipline,  and  other  abuses  which 
had  produced  dissensions  and  he^rt-bum- 
ings  in  that  flourishing  kingdom.'  (M'Crie's 
MiivUfe,  i.  112.)  Had  the  speaker  known 
anything  accurately  of  England,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  all  this  rhetoric,  except  as  to 
'  want  of  discipline,'  would  have  been 
spared.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hier- 
archy was  a  main  obstacle  to  the  studding  of 
England  with  an  organised  ramification  of 
pett^'.  meddling,  intolerant  courts,  in  which 
Puritjiiiical  ministers  and  ruling  elders 
might  authoritatively  measure  every  neigh- 
}x>ur's  conduct  and  creed  l»y  their  own 
notions  of  morals  and  divinity.  It  is 
equally  certain,  that  many  able  and  con- 
scientious men  thought  such  courts  very 
highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  that  immorality  might  really  have 
been  often  repressed  by  their  means.  But 
it  is  not  certain,  that  the  country  would  have 
borne  them,  even  if  episcopal  opponents  had 
not  disputed  their  claims  to  confidence  ;  or 
that  their  operation  over  a  large  community 
could  have  been  rendered  beneficial  upon 
the  whole :  while  their  narrow,  intrusive, 
intolerant  character  must  liave  been  widely 
felt  as  offensive  and  tyrannical.  As  to  '  the 
rarity  of  preaching,'  Bomish  habits,  in 
which  the  public  mind  was  generally 
formed,  rendered  a  large  portion  of  tlie 
people  indifferent  to  it.  There  wore 
also  obvious  reasons  why  all  clergymen 
should  not  be  allowed  to  preach.     Great 


numbers  had  taken  their  beneflcee  befbm 
Elizabeth's  accession,  and,  though  now  oon* 
formist^,  were  known  to  be  RommuBts  at 
heart.     These  men  were  no  safe  preaefam^ 
and  many  of  them,  besides,  were  hardly 
competent,.     Others,  who  were  zealous  pn>- 
testants,   and  sufficiently  competent^    nad 
little  discretion,  but  were  likely  to  ontrafle 
the  Komishly-inclined,  who  were  graduaSf 
laying  aside  old   prepossessions,    by  thea 
violent  invectives  against  RomaniBm,  and  to 
undermine    the    church   which  gave  them 
breatl,  by  their  puritanical  doctrine.      Both 
clerical  poverty  and  pluralities  have  alwayi 
been  largely  attributable  to  the  Bmallneaa  of 
many  parishes,  and  the  great  number  of  im* 
propriations.    To  say  nothing  of  the  jostiea 
and    expediency  of  making  the  churdi  a 
liberal  profession,  which  it  cannot  be  without 
adequate  remuneration,  it  is  absurd  to  talk 
of  one  measure  as  applicable  to  all  pariahea ; 
whereas  one   parish   contains  from  300  to 
500  acres,  with  a  population  of  from  50  to 
150  souls,  another  contains  many  thousand 
acres,  with  a  com^sponding  population,  or 
is  a  densely -peopled  town.     It  is  obyioua, 
that  a  respectable  maintenance  cannot  be 
raised  for  its  minister  from  a  very  small 
parish,  even  where  it  is  a  rectory  ;  and  it  is 
notorious,  that  a  very  lai^  portion  of  the 
more  extensive  parishes  consists  of  vicaiagaa 
and  perpetual  curacies,  which  seldom  lesTS 
a  comfortable  income  to  the  minister,  often 
nothing  better  than  a  mere  pittance.     Jbst 
of  the  church's  endowment  in  these  Teiy 
numerous  parishes  is  a  private  estate.  Thns 
Melville's  English  illustrations  were  Teiy 
far  from  trustworthy,  however  ^ey  might 
have  answered  a  temporary  purpose. 

'  The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  at  the 
head  of  the  prelates.     CoUier,  ii.  660. 

^  Dr.  M'Crie  writes  as  if  Melyille  knew 
nothing  of  Dury's  intention,  though  ha 
subsequently  speaks  of  it  as  likcJy  to  hare 
been  otherwise.    The  episcopal  writen  are 
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holarship  to  which  his  arguments  referred  had  notoriously  not 
made  his  especial  study,^  the  statements  offered  had  himself 
for  their  voucher^  and  upon  the  English  portion  of  them,  at  any 
his  authority  was  evidently  of  no  great  value.  The  assembly  gene- 
seemed,  however,  unconscious  of  any  such  objections,  and  listened 
applause.  When  this  had  a  little  subsided,  the  following  ques- 
were  proposed, — Have  bishops,  as  now  constituted  in  Sa>tland, 
scriptural  warrant  for  their  office;  and  are  chapters,  by  which 
are  elected,  endurable  in  a  reformed  church  ?  Any  answers  to 
i  queries,  at  all  worthy  of  a  grave  assembly,  evidently  required 
»eration«  A  committee  of  six  was  accordingly  appointed,  three 
he  episcopal  side,  and  three  on  the  presbyterian,  to  discuss  and 
rf    Melville  was  one  of  the  presbyterians  chosen.    The  report 


DOtifl  in  tteskiiag  the  whole  affliir  as 
ted  between  the  two. 
Lrchbishop  Spotswood,  whose  ambi- 
news  he  (Melville)  *long  crossed, 
bo  has  never  mentioned  his  name  with 
r  in  the  course  of  his  history,  set  an 
lie  of  this  treatment:  and  we  shall 
his  words,  which  subsequent  writers 

same  description  have  done  little 
than  repeated.  In  the  churchy  this 
began  the  innovations  to  break  forth 
>  this  day  have  kept  it  in  a  continual 
iness,  Mr.  Andrew  MelvU,  who  was 
come  from  Geneva^  a  man  learned 
/  in  the  tongues^,  but  hot  and  eager 
anything  he  went  about,  labourina 
%  bumina  desire  to  bring  into  thts 
i  the  presbyterian  discipline  of  Geneva, 
having  insinuated  Mmself  into  the 
r  of  divers  preachers,  he  stirred  up 
Dury,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
,  in  an  eusembly  which  was  then  con- 

to  propound  a  question  touching  the 
Iness  of  the  episcopal  function,  and 
ithority  of  chapters  in  their  election, 
nself  as  though  he  had  not  been  ae^ 
*mI  with  the  motion,  after  he  had  com^ 
d  the  speaker's  zeal,  and  seconded  the 
9e  with  a  long  discourse  of  the  Jlourish- 
UUe  of  the  church  of  Geneva^  and  the 
n  of  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza  con^ 
g  church-government, — in  end  he  said, 
the  corruptions  crept  into  the  estate 
hops  were  so  great,  as  unless  the  same 
'emoved^  it  could  not  go  well  with  the 
V  (M'Crie's  MelviUe,  L  127.)  Dr. 
e  pronounces  this  account  a  libel.  He 
xcepts  against  it,  as  insinuating  that 
lurcn  was  tranqiiil,  when,  in  fact,  a 
t  had  been  made  against  the  conse- 
1  of  Douglas  to  St  Andrew's,  another 
rth  against  episcopal  and  capitidar 
and  a  motion  had  been  made  in  the 
i  assembly  of  1673,  by  the  arch- 
es own  £ther,  the  superintendent 
rood,    against   the    ciyil    duties    of 


bishops.  The  insinuation,  however,  com- 
plained of  is  not  very  obvious.  As  to  the 
Genevese  part  of  the  question,  it  is  asserted, 
that  no  oontemporaiy  Scottish  or  English 
bishop  was  comparable  to  Calvin  or  Beza, 
but  that  notwithstanding,  neither  Knox  nor 
MelviUe  was  a  servile  imitator  of  those  great 
men ;  and  in  a  note  is  cited  with  applause, 
Calderwood's  expression  of  wonder  that 
Melville  should  be  thought  enamoured  of 
presbytery  by  a  five  years'  residence  at 
Geneva,  wher^s  Spotswood  readily  de- 
serted it)  after  a  ten  years'  experience  at 
home.  All  this,  however,  is  evasive.  It  is 
only  meant,  by  mentioning  Geneva,  to  ac- 
count for  Melville's  preduections,  without 
referring  them  to  any  deeply-matured, 
scholarly  conviction.  He  went  to  Geneva, 
when  about  four-and-twenty,  and  the  notice 
of  a  nuin  so  celebrated  as  Beza,  might  fairly 
be  thought  to  influence  unduly  the  judg- 
ment of  a  person  so  very  young ;  that  M«- 
ville's  learning  was  chiefly  pUlological,  is 
represented  as  a  natural  remark  enough 
from  a  man  like  Spotswood,  who  'was  no 
great  scholar,'  but  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  stress  laid  on  that  branch  of  learn- 
ing by  the  divines  of  modem  England. 
The  whole  drift  of  Spotswood,  however,  is 
only  to  mark,  that  Melrille's  learning  had 
not  been  turned  sufficiently  to  the  question 
that  he  undertook  to  discuss.  His  pre^nous 
knowledge  of  Dury's  intention  is  treated  as 
not  unlikely,  but  no  reflexion  upon  either, 
even  if  it  were  so.  This  must,  however, 
depend  upon  what  they  said,  and  how  they 
said  it.  Upon  the  whole,  Spotswood's  ac- 
count seems  not  to  have  been  proved  a  libel. 
But  it  certainly  places  the  introduction  of 
presbyterianism  to  Scotland  upon  lower 
grounds  than  its  friends  might  wish. 

'  *  Great  care  was  took  by  Melvin  and 
his  adherents,  that  neither  any  of  the 
bishops  nor  superintendents  which  were 
then  present  in  the  assembly  (being  eight 
in  number)  were  either  nominated  to  de- 
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was  brought  up  after  a  lapse  of  two  days.  This  evaded  the  main 
question^  pronouncing  a  decision  upon  the  scriptural  authority  of 
episcopacy  to  be  then  inexpedient ;  but  recommending  the  deposition 
of  any  bi^op  found  wanting  by  the  general  assembly,  in  the  qualitiei 
required  by  God's  Word.  The  name  of  bishop  was  pronounced  com- 
mon to  all  ministers  charged  with  a  particular  flock :  his  offices  were 
preaching,  administering  the  sacraments,  and  exercising  discipline  in 
conjunction  with  the  elders.  Among  the  clergy  within  a  reasonable 
compass,  it  was,  however,  recommended,  that  some  be  selected  ai 
visitors  and  overseers  of  this  district,  who  might  appoint  preachers, 
and  suspend  ministers  with  consent  of  the  respective  flocks,  and  advioe 
of  their  brethren  in  the  ministry.* 

§  10.  As  this  recommendation  really  affirmed  the  ezpediencyi 
either  of  the  old  system  or  of  some  modification  of  it,  the  presbyteiian 
party  would  not  let  it  rest.  At  the  next  general  assembly,  accord- 
ingly, holden  in  April  1576,  it  was  debated,  *  whether  episcopal  filing 
tions,  as  then  exercised  in  Scotland,  had  any  scriptural  warrant?' 
Again,  however,  the  anti-episcopalians  received  a  check.  Nothing 
further  could  be  gained  upon  the  abstract  question,  than  a  renewed 
approval  of  the  articles  that  had  been  passed  at  the  la£t  meeting. 
But  the  innovators,  notwithstanding,  secured  a  step  in  advance.  It 
was  enacted,  that  bishops  must  undertake  parochial  cures,  and  fulfil 
the  duties  of  them  like  ordinary  clergymen.*  Another  blow  was 
levelled  at  episcopacy  in  the  person  of  James  Paton,  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld,  with  whom  the  assembly  interfered  in  some  way  displeasing  to 
the  regent;'  and  that  nobleman,  in  consequence,  desired  to  know 
whether  the  Leith  Agreement  was  to  stand  ;  recommending  the 
immediate  preparation  of  some  other  scheme,  if  it  were  to  be  ovei^ 
thrown.  This  message  was  highly  palatable  to  the  enemies  of  pre- 
lacy. A  committee  was  immediately  appointed,  in  which  Melville 
was  included,  and  after  long  deliberations  it  produced  the  8eamd 
Book  of  Discipline.  Boyd,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  it  is  said,  was 
originally  nominated  a  commissioner.  Undoubtedly,  when  reminded 
of  the  assembly's  late  vote,  requiring  all  prelates  to  undertake  some 
particular  parochial  cure,  he  pleaded  a  conscientious  inability  to 
obey  such  a  regulation.  He  had  entered  upon  his  see  in  consequence 
of  the  Leith  Agreement,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the 
king's  majority,  or  some  statutable  provision  to  the  contrary.   He  had 


bate  the  points  proposed,  nor  called  to  be 
present  at  the  conference.*  Heylin,  Hist. 
Presb.  183. 

*  'And  here,  notwithstanding  the  Presby- 
terians gained  some  groand  in  putting 
episcopacy  to  the  question,  yet  they  fell 
short  of  their  purpose  ;  for  they  could  not 
prevail  for  a  decision  against  the  function.' 
(Collier,  ii.  660.)  *  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
admitted  as  a  suitable  arrangement,  that 
/ro7n  among  the  ministers  some  might  be 
chosen  to  oversee  and  visit,  provided  the 
bounds  were  reasonable,  and  the  consent  of 


the  general  assembly  not  refiised.'    BmmU, 
i.  368. 

«  Collier,  il  658. 

*  Collier  says  that  the  assembly  deposed 
Paton.  Keith  says,  *It  is  reported,  Aat 
Bishop  Paton  was  deprived  in  the  ymr 
1676  for  dilapidation  of  his  benefice/  (97.] 
The  case  appears  obscure.  Dr. 
accordingly  says,  *  The  regent*  irriUfeed 
against  some  acts  of  discipline  adoptad 
against  Paton  the  ordinary  of  Dankieid,' 
i.  360. 
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also  taken  an  oath  to  respect  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  might,  there- 
fore, incur  the  guilt  of  perjury,  if  he  ^ould  alter  his  legal  position, 
the  king  being  still  a  minor,  and  parliament  having  authorised  no 
change.  He  professed  himself,  however,  willing  to  meet  the  assem- 
bly's views  half-way,  and  become  a  constant  preacher.  When  at 
Glasgow,  he  should  preach  there ;  when  at  his  house,  in  the  sheriff- 
dom of  Ayr,  he  would  preach  in  any  church  that  might  be  assigned 
him  :  it  being  understood  that  he  was  not  absolutely  bound  to 
any  one  church,  or  expected  to  do  anything  at  variance  with  his 
episcopal  character  and  obligations.  This  reply  was  quite  enough 
to  give  offence,  and  hence,  it  has  been  considered,  the  archbishop's 
name  was  omitted  in  making  final  arrangements  for  the  committee.' 

§  11.  The  presbyterian  party  had,  indeed,  evidently  complete 
command  over  the  general  assembly,  and  as  this  body  was  more 
powerful  than  the  executive,  it  would  hear  of  no  contradiction  or  con- 
troL  Its  encroaching  spirit  was  conspicuously  shown  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Patrick  Adamson  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  was  a 
divine  of  considerable  attainments,  bom  in  Perth,  and  latterly  minister 
at  Paisley ;  whence  he  had  been  taken  as  chaplain  into  the  family  of 
the  regent  Morton.  By  him  he  was  appointed,  as  the  general  assem- 
bly learnt  in  1576,  to  the  primacy.  That  body  also  found  him  un- 
willing to  submit  his  qualifications  to  its  scrutiny,  and  it  took  upon 
itself  to  inhibit  the  chapter  from  electing  him.*  .  Adamson  now  made 
use  of  artifice,  professing  himself  without  any  intention  of  acting  upon 
his  nomination  to  the  see.  He  thus  amused  the  assembly  until  it 
separated,  and  then  he  was  regularly  elected.  Eventually  he  made 
considerable  concessions  to  the  religious  democracy  that  was  upper- 
most ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  conduct  was  very  far  from  that 
of  a  straightforward,  high-minded  man.  The  constitution  of  his 
country  was,  however,  in  a  sort  of  abeyance,  and  men  are  easily 
tempt^  to  think  artifice  justifiable  when  law  is  driven  to  stand 
mute. 

§  12.  Morton's  hasty  retirement  from  the  regency  was  highly 
&vourable  to  the  continuation  of  this  legal  impotence.  His  abilities 
were  making  effectual  progress  towards  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
national  affairs ;  and  by  consequence  it  seemed  likely  to  act  injuriously, 
according  to  presbyterian  views,  upon  the  church.'  His  intention  evi- 
dently was  to  bridle  Melville.  He  talked  of  him  as  led  away  by  *  new 
opinions,  and  over-sea  dreams,'*  alluding  scornfully  to  the  Genevan 


.* 


>  Collier,  ii.  558.  Br.  Russell  does  not 
say  that  Abp.  Boyd  was  nominated  on  this 
committee  originally ;  although  he  gives  his 
reply. 

*  Heylin  says  that  the  chapter  had  already 
purposely  delayed  the  election  till  the  gene- 
ral assembly  met  {Hist.  Prtsb.  184.) 
The  same  author  mentions  the  assembly's 
demand  upon  Adamson,  as  also  do  Collier 
and  RusselL  Dr.  M'Crie  does  not  mention 
this. 


■  'These  reTolutions  in  the  political  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom  were  so  far 
favourable  to  the  church.  Had  Morton's 
authority  remained  undisturbed,  or  had  the 
adverse  faction  not  felt  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  themselves  against  him,  it  is 
probable  that  force  would  have  been  em- 
ployed to  stop  those  ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ings, to  which  both  parties  were  equally 
averse.'     M'Crie's  MdviUe,  i.  150. 

*  JMd,  14e. 
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origin,  as  he  and  most  others  thought^  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
which  WQA  now  so  hotly  pressed  upon  the  country.  But  when  a  child 
under  twelve  years  old  nominally  took  the  helm  of  state,  this  puppet 
sovereignty  again  unfettered  all  the  energies  of  faction.  The  presby- 
terian  party  soon  took  advantage  of  the  new  facilities  afforded  for  dis- 
regarding law.  In  April  1578,  Melville  being  moderator  of  the 
general  {issembly,  that  body  went  so  far  as  not  only  to  abolish  all  epi- 
scopal titles,  but  also  to  inliibit  chapters  from  electing  new  prelates, 
before  its  next  meeting,  under  pain  of  perpetual  deprivation.'  Still 
the  time  might  come  when  such  illegal  assumptions  would  be  rendered 
powerless,  if  not  penal,  and  some  of  the  noblemen  about  the  king  were 
thought  likely  to  be  watching  for  the  change.  The  assembly  sought 
to  discredit  all  these  objects  of  suspicion  by  speaking  of  them  as 
biassed  by  Romish  predilections ;  and  it  insisted  upon  their  subscrip- 
tion to  the  refonned  creed,  if  they  would  remain  free  from  spiritual 
censures.  Without  strong  popular  support,  however,  bold  measures 
of  this  kind  are  very  likely  to  miscarry,  and  the  public  mind  requires 
constant  stimulants  to  keep  it  long  steadily  active  in  pursuit  of  inno- 
vation. To  refresh  its  slackening  appetite  for  the  new  religions 
polity,  a  fast  of  a  week  was  ordered  by  the  assembly.*  Thus  the 
country  generally  could  be  made  to  ring  >vith  praises  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline^  which  wiis  formally  sanctioned  by  the  general 
assembly  in  the  same  April.  But  the  court,  although  very  gracious  in 
receiving  it,'  showed  no  disposition  to  approve.  Seasons  for  delay 
were  immediately  alleged,  and  a  hope  was  expressed  of  some  better 
adjustment  of  various  embarrassing  questions,  before  the  royal  autho- 
rity should  be  given  to  so  complete  a  subversion  of  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical constitution.^  The  assembly  might  be  displeased  by  this  hollow 
reception  of  its  plans ;  it  stood  upon  such  commanding  ground  in  a 
disorganised  country  that  it  would  not  modify  them,  or  even  rest  con- 
t<3nted  without  further  advantages.  When,  accordingly,  in  July  1578, 
it  met  again,  it  changed  its  former  suspension  of  capitular  rights  as 
to  the  election  of  bishops  into  a  positive  prohibition,  *  until  the  corrup- 
tions in  the  estate  of  bishops  be  wholly  removed.'  A  third  meeting 
of  the  assembly  in  the  October  of  this  active  year,  summoned  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  contumeliously  styled  commissioner  for  Kyle 
and  Carrick,  to  submit  himself  to  its  authority,  and  lay  aside  the  cor^ 
ruptions  of  his  office.  The  prelate  made  a  spirited  reply,  maintaining 
the  lawfulness  of  his  functions,  appellation,  and  endowments ;  declar- 
ing himself  resolved  upon  discharging  all  the  duties,  legally  devolved 
upon  him,  to  the  best  of  his  power ;  and  yet  admitting  his  full  lia- 
bility to  the  censure  of  the  church  if  he  should  be  proved  a  trans- 
gressor of  those  obligations  which  apostolical  authority  enjoins.  He 
found,  however,  both  himself  and  his  brethren  treated  with  so  much 
indignity  by  the  assembly,  that  he  ceased  from  attending  it :  a  line 
of  conduct  that  all  experience  has  proved  to  be  injudicious.*     His 

>  Rnssoll,  i.  364.  *  Rasaoll,  i.  366. 

«  Ibid.  365.  •  3id.  369. 

■  M'Crio's  Melville,  1 153. 
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tormentors  immediately  saw  their  advantage.  Ifc  is  said  that  they  nomi- 
nated a  commission,  in  which  Melville,  with  singular  indelicacy,  if  not 
ingratitude^  allowed  himself  to  be  included,  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
the  archbidiop  to  subscribe,  under  penalty  of  a  process  against  him 
for  contumacy.*  His  health  had  now  decidedly  given  way,  and  while 
sinking  into  the  grave,  either  weariness  under  importunity,  or  need- 
less alarm,  wrung  from  him  the  desired  signature ;  a  weakness  that 
embittered  his  last  moments.  His  brother-archbishop,  Adamson  of 
St.  Andrew's,  did  not  present  himself  at  the  assembly.  That  body, 
however,  sent  a  deputation  to  him,  demanding  his  complete  submis- 
sion ;  and,  as  if  to  leave  an  opening  for  new  dSscoveries  of  objections 
to  episcopacy,  it  was  voted  that  the  prelates  must  engage  to  undergo 
the  reformation  of  any  further  corruptions  detected  in  that  institu- 
tion. Powerless  as  was  the  court,  it  could  not  see  such  a  never-ending 
series  of  illegal  assumptions  without  trying  a  remonstrance  at  least. 
A  royal  letter  was  addressed  to  the  assembly  entreating  its  forbearance 
towards  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  established  by  law,  while  the 
king  remained  a  minor,  and  the  country  unsettled.  In  receiving  this 
communication,  no  respectful  formalities  were  omitted,  but  the  assem- 
bly, notwithstanding,  renewed  the  commission  against  archbishop 
Adamson,  and,  as  if  to  give  the  courtiers  an  intelligible  hint,  made 
urgent  representations  to  check  the  growth  of  popery.  Lay  authori- 
ties, however,  continued  unwilling  to  legalise  the  assembly's  encroach- 
ments. The  crown  was  always  ready  for  an  excuse  for  delaying 
approval  to  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline;  and  the  legislature, 
which  met  about  the  close  of  1579,  was  found  equally  incompliant. 
It  did,  indeed,  pass  an  act  levelled  at  fiomanism,  forbidding  any  to 
go  abroad  for  education  without  royal  licence,  and  an  engagement  to 
remain  steady  Protestants.  But  even  this  was  clogged  with  an  unpa- 
latable provision.  The  licenced  traveller  was  to  present  himself, 
within  twenty  days  of  his  return,  to  the  bishop,  superintendent,  or 
commissioner,  of  the  district,  in  which  his  residence  was  situated^ 
Thus  the  presbyterian  party  had  not  only  the  mortification  of  seeing 
parliament  evaide  its  demands.  Influential  laymen  were  evidently 
also  waiting  for  a  suitable  opportimity  to  re-model  the  eccle- 
siastical institutions  of  the  country,  and  had  no  thought  of  their 
destruction. 

§  13.  To  render  all  such  intentions  hopeless,  the  clamour  against 
popery  was  diligently  kept  up.     Nor  was  it  wholly  groundless.     The 

'  '  It  is  false  that  the  commission  to  pro-  lian/     (M'Crie's  3fr/w7/^,  i.   140.)     Refer- 
cure  his  subscription  was  entrusted  to  Mel-  ring  his  reader  to  this  passage,  Dr.  Russell 
ville,   or  to  a  committee  of  which  he  was  says,  *He  will  do  well,  however,  to  eon- 
one.     David  Weemes,  minister  of  Glasgow,  sider,    whether    Calderwood,    who   is   the 
was  the  only  individual  employed  in  this  busi-  biographer's  chief  authority,  was  likely  to 
ness.  (Cald.MS.)  And  two  years  elapsed  be-  be  better  informed  than  Archbishop  Spots- 
tween  that  transaction  and  the  death  of  the  wood,  who  lived  at  the  period  in  question, 
bishop.     The  story  of  his  being  grieved  on  and  whose  father  was  a  superintendent  ana 
his  death-bed  at  his  renunciation  of  episco-  member  of  assembly.     Calderwood  was  no 
pacy  is  contradicted  by  what  is  immediately  bom  till  the  year  1575,  and  made  V]^^  \ 
added :  for  Polwart,  who  is  represented  as  his  collections  at  a  subsequent  period 
his  comforter,  was  a  decided  anti-episcopa-  foreign  country.'  i.  371. 
VOL.  III.                                                      O 
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Bomanists  naturally  took  the  advantages  gained  by  preBbyteriaaiBm, 
from  tbe  national  disorders,  as  a  lesson  to  themselves^  and  began  to 
come  imder  public  notice  once  more  in  various  ways.  But  popularity 
had  irrecoverably  slipped  from  their  grasp,  and  all  their  movementB 
merely  served  to  depress  the  reformed  catholic  party  without  benefit- 
ing themselves.  Among  injuries  done  to  their  credit  at  this  time, 
one  of  the  most  serious  came  from  the  interception  of  dispensatiom^ 
by  which  any  degree  of  outward  Protestant  conformity  that  might  be 
found  expedient  was  allowed,  provided  that  the  parties  kept  their 
minds  under  strict  allegiance  to  Rome.^  To  allay  the  heats  excited 
by  this  discovery,  a  confession  of  faith  was  drawn  up  by  royal  autho- 
rity, abjuring  Romish  peculiarities  imreservedly,  and  containing  a 
pledge  to  maintain  the  doctrine  and  constitution  of  the  Scottish 
church.  This  formulary,  being  chiefly  a  series  of  disclaimers,  becaine 
known  as  tbe  Negative  Confession.  The  king  and  his  court  sub- 
scribed it ;  but  as  they  had  not  done  this  by  the  Second  Book  of 
Disciplme,  and  as  it  might  pass  for  an  approval  of  bishops  or 
superintendents,  who  were  still  legally  established,  little  or  nothing 
was  gained  towards  tranquillising  the  public  mind.  Hence  the  gen^ 
ral  assembly,  sitting  at  Dundee,  was  emboldened  in  July,  1580,  to 
decree  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy.  That  institution  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  be  destitute  of  *  any  sure  warrant,  authority,  or  good 
ground  out  of  Scripture,  but  brought  in  by  the  folly  and  corruption 
of  men's  inventions,  to  the  great  overthrow  of  the  kirk  of  God.' 
Hence  all  present  and  future  bishops  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their 
office  at  once,  as  a  thing  to  which  they  have  no  calling  by  God. 
They  were  not  even  to  be  allowed  to  continue  preaching,  or  any  kind 
of  religious  ministration,  until  they  should  receive  new  powers  from 
the  general  assembly."  Disobedience  to  this  decree,  or  contravention 
of  it  in  any  point,  was  to  be  punished  by  excommunication,  after  due 
admonition  given.  Care  was  taken  to  shield  these  assumptions 
from  silent  contempt,  by  providing  for  the  holding  of  synodal 
courts  within  the  next  month  in  all  districts  containing  '  usurped 
bishops,'  to  which  these  functionaries  were  to  be  summoned.  If  they 
should  refuse,  warning  was  publicly  to  be  given  them  from  the  pulpit 
by  certain  select  members  of  the  courts,  holden  within  their  several 
districts,  to  attend  tbe  next  meeting  of  the  general  asserablyj  and 
hear  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  them.* 

§  14.  However  painfully  alive  to  its  own  impotence,  the  court  could 
not  regard  such  proceedings  otherwise  than  as  usurpations  to  be  set 
a^side  on  the  first  opportunity.  Confidence  was  given  to  this  intention 
by  the  feelings  and  even  the  conduct  of  many  moderate  men  among 
the  presbyterian  party,  who  were  filled  with  concern  and  uneaainea 

'  Collier  speaks  doubtingly  of  this  al-  a  hardy  stroke,  and  peculiar  to  the  ooungi 

legwl  Romish  offence,  saying    '  These  dis-  of  these  assemblies.*     Collier,  ii.  573. 

pemtations,  whether  genuine  or  forged.'    ii.  '  '  To  this  act^  as  tho  manuscript  gpm 

572.  on,  the  bishop  of  Dunblain  submitted  hia- 

■  *  Thus  to  proceed  against  the  universal  self.*    llnd, 
practice  of  the  church  for  1600  years,  was 
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by  the  headlong  aBsumptions  of  their  friends.  As  the  parliament^ 
accordingly,  which  met  after  the  violent  votes  at  Dundee,  had  failed 
of  lending  any  sanction  to  them,  the  crown  naturally  thought  itself 
at  liberty  to  exercise  the  powers  with  which  it  was  constitutionally 
invested.  Boyd's  death,  in  June,  1581,  had  rendered  the  see  of 
Glasgow  vacant,  and  Kobert  Montgomery,  minister  of  Stirling,  was 
nominated  in  his  place.*  The  general  assembly,  however,  being 
backed  by  the  populace,  felt  no  more  necessity  than  inclination  to 
bow  before  this  act  of  defiance.  It  sat  in  October  1581,  and  Mont- 
gomery's appointment  was  assailed  by  a  storm  of  indignation.  His 
acceptance  of  it  was  treated  as  a  crime,  for  which  he  must  answer  to 
the  assembly.  A  royal  message  stayed  proceedings  against  him  on 
this  groimd,  but  allowed  his  liability  to  answer  for  anything  against 
his  life  or  doctrine.  Immediately  Melville  stood  forward,  and 
tendered  an  accusation  of  fifteen  articles.  This  was  referred  to  infe- 
rior judicatures,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  Montgomery  was  inhibited 
from  leaving  his  ministry  at  Stirling,  and  from  intruding  into  the  see 
of  Glasgow.  The  executive  now  showed  a  design  of  asserting  its 
rights.  The  chapter  of  Glasgow  was  commanded  to  enter  upon  the 
election.  It  refused ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  privy  council  decided 
that  the  see  had  fallen  into  the  king's  sole  nomination.  Both  parties 
now  proceeded  to  extremities.  The  crown  summoned  the  provincial 
synod  which  had  taken  cognisance  of  the  accusations  against  Mont- 
gomery; imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Inverness  those  tenants  of  the 
see  of  Glasgow  who  withheld  from  him  the  rents  of  their  several 
holdings,  and  expelled  John  Dury,  Melville's  friend,  from  Edinburgh 
as  a  preacher  of  sedition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presbyterian  party 
contested  every  point  with  the  court,  fulminated  an  excommunication 
against  Montgomery,  and  drew  up  an  indignant  remonstrance  upon 
the  royal  resistance  lately  made  to  its  proceedings.  This  last  was 
presented  to  the  king  at  Perth,  by  a  deputation  from  the  general 
assembly.  When  the  men  chosen  thus  to  defy  the  sovereign  were 
admitted  into  his  presence,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  pointing  to  their  cre- 
dentials, asked,  *Who  dares  subscribe  these  treasonable  articles?' 
*We  dare,'  Melville  replied,  and,  snatching  a  pen  from  the  clerk, 
signed  immediately:  an  example  which  he  exhorted  his  brother 
delegates  to  follow,  and  they  did  so.* 


*  'Montgomery,  minuter  at  Stirling,  a 
man  vain,  fickle,  presumptaons,  and  more 
apt,  by  the  blemisnes  of  nis  character,  to 
haye  alienated  the  people  from  an  order 
already  beloved,  than  to  reconcile  them  to 
one  which  was  the  object  of  their  hatred, 
made  an  infamous  simoniacal  bargain  with 
Lennox,  and  on  his  recommendation  was 
chosen  archbishop.'  (Robertson,  iL  406.) 
*  Montgomery  appears  to  have  been  a  fickle 
and  imprudent,  rather  than  a  bad  man.' 
(Kossell,  ii.  5.)  Certainly,  the  synodal  de- 
cision against  him,  as  given  by  Calderwood, 
is  either  vague,  or  turns  upon  disobedience 
to  the  religious  democracy  which  was  ille- 


gally himting  him  down.  '  Damnant  vitae 
impurse,  doctrinse  corruptee,  suspensionis 
contemptee,  fidei  violatee,  mendacii  mani- 
festi,  discipline  iniractse,  conviciorum  in 
coUegas  pro  concione,  proscription  is  con- 
ventui  in  terminate.*  Epist.  Pnilad.  Vind. 
apud  Altar e  Damascenum^  739. 

*  Ibid.  740.  '  Certain  Englishmen,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  the  bold  carriage  of  the 
ministers,  and  could  scarcely  be  persuaded 
that  they  had  not  an  armed  force  at  hand 
to  support  them.  Well  they  might  be  sur- 
prised ;  for  more  than  forty  years  elapsed 
after  that  period  before  any  of  their  country- 
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§  15.  The  presbyterian  party  had,  notwithstandiBg,  reason  for  dis- 
satisfaction with  it«  prospects.  Patrician  zeal  had  cooled  under  the 
diminution  of  means  to  stimulate  it  from  plunder  of  the  church. 
Men  of  rank  were  now  chiefly  anxious  for  importance  at  the  court 
and  council-board ;  where  manifestly  was  no  intention  of  abandoning 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  immemorially  established,  and  yet  sanc- 
tioned by  law.  There  was,  however,  a  difficulty  in  their  way,  which 
the  nobles  found  insurmountable,  and  therefore  intolerable.  The 
young  boy  upon  the  throne,  whom  they  had  pretended,  for  their  own 
ends,  to  consider  capable  of  ruling,  fell  completely  into  the  hands  of 
two  favourites,  Esme  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lennox,'  and  James  Stuart^ 
Earl  of  Arran.^  As  no  one  else  could  see  the  least  chance  of  moving 
the  wires  until  the  royal  puppet  should  be  finally  severed  from  these 
two  minions,  a  plan  was  concerted  for  seizing  him.  James  had  been 
in  Athol  hunting,  and  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  with  but  few 
attendants,  he  received  an  invitation  to  Ruthven  castle,  from  its 
owner,  the  Earl  of  Gowr}',  lately  Lord  Ruthven.*  This  seeming 
courtesy  was  accepted  with  great  pleasure,  because  the  young  mon- 
arch expected  from  it  further  sport.  WTien  he  came,  however,  within 
the  castle,  he  found  it  fuller  than  he  expected,  or  quite  liked ;  and 
his  uneasiness  was  increased  by  several  arrivals  afterwards.  The 
evening  passed  oflF  with  every  appearance  of  a  desire  to  gratify  him, 
and  he,  on  his  part,  carefully  dissembled  his  apprehensions.  Next 
morning  he  was  dressed  for  the  chace,  intending  to  watch  his  oppor- 
tunity and  ride  away.  But  he  was  not  suffered  even  to  leave  his 
chamber.  The  nobles  entered,  and  presented  a  strong  remonstrance 
against  his  favourites,  who  were  branded  as  enemies  to  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  Scotland.  James  yet  thought  of  dissimulation.  He 
waa  very  courteous,  though  evidently  somewhat  impatient  Having 
kept  up  appearances,  as  it  seemed  long  enough,  he  made  for  the  door. 
Instantly  the  Master  of  Glamis  stepped  forward  and  stopped  his  egress. 
The  king  expostulated,  entreated,  threatened,  but  all  in  vain,  and  he 
burst  into  tears.  *No  matter,'  Glamis  said;  *  better  bairns  weep 
than  bearded  men :'  an  obvious  truth,  but  one  which  few  boys  could 
endure,  and  James  was  not  in  that  narrow  and  wise  minority.*  He 
was  now  kept  a  close  prisoner,  but  treated  with  every  appearance  of 


men  were  able  to  meet  tlio  frowns  of  an 
arbitrary  court  with  such  firmness  and 
intrepidity/  (M'Crie*8  Melville,  i.  184.) 
It  miglit,  undoubtedly,  be 'more  than  forty 
years*  Ix'fore  the  English  executive  became 
pufficicntly  contemptible  to  make  way  for 
the  ci\'il  war. 

'  Son  of  a  younger  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Lennox.  He  was  bom  in  France,  and 
bore  the  title  of  Lord  d'Aubign^,  from 
an  estate  in  that  countir  conferred  upon  his 
family  for  services  rendered  to  the  French 
crown.  He  arrived  in  Scotland  in  1679, 
under  colour  of  claiming  some  of  his  ances- 
tral estates,  but  it  seems  really  as  an  agent 
of  the  French  govemmeDt)  which  was  then 


intent  upon  a  scheme  for  associatiiiffJaiiiM 
upon  the  throne  with  his  mother.  J9e  via 
created  a  baron  immediately,  and  then  mw- 
ce8.sively  earl  and  duke  of  Lennox.  Ha 
became  a  protestant  soon  after  his  aniTil 
in  Scotland,  and  at  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  Paris,  within  a  few  months  of  luB 
expukion  from  that  countiy,  he  profeaaad 
himself  one. 

'  Second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree.  Ha 
seems  to  have  been  a  dissipated  wortUeai 
person. 

■  Auprust,  1682. 

*  *  Which  words  entered  so  deeplj  into 
the  king's  heart,  as  he  did  never  foigc^ 
them.*    Bpotswood,  320. 
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respect.  Lennox  and  Arran  made  separate  attempts  for  his  deliver- 
auce,  but  unsuccessfully ;  and  the  former  was  driven  from  Scotland, 
the  latter  was  confined  to  the  castle  of  Stirling.*  The  Raid  of 
Muthven^  as  this  enterprise  was  called,  proved  highly  advantageous 
to  the  presbyterian  party.  The  noble  conspirators  knew  their  hopes 
of  retaining  the  advantages  that  they  had  seized  to  depend  upon 
popular  support,  which  itself  depended  upon  their  old  but  lately- 
neglected  allies,  the  ministers.  Having  first,  accordingly,  extorted  a 
proclamation  from  the  captive  prince,  approving  of  the  Raidy  as  a 
patriotic  enterprise,  they  went  to  Edinburgh,  gratified  the  people 
there  by  recalling  Dury,  and  obtained  an  order  from  the  general 
assembly  to  have  their  undertaking  commended  from  every  pulpit  in 
the  country  as  *a  good  and  acceptable  service  to  God,  the  sovereign, 
and  the  country.'  *  By  this  extravagant  concession,  the  presbyterian 
party  regained  its  old  ajscendency  over  the  nobility.  But  it  naturally 
made  itself  more  odious  than  ever  to  James.  He  could  hardly  fail, 
even  in  riper  age,  of  looking  with  disgust  upon  a  system  which,  for 
its  own  aggrandisement,  had  authoritatively  prostituted  preaching  to 
justify  an  outrage,  purely  political,  perpetrated  upon  himself. 

§  16.  The  Raid  of  Rutiiven  proved  highly  acceptable  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  as  the  conspirators,  probably,  were  well  aware  beforehand 
that  it  would  prove.  She  saw  the  influence  of  Lennox  to  be  subver- 
sive of  her  policy,  and  likely  to  bring  about  all  the  old  influence  of 
France  over  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  court  felt 
severely  disappointed,  and  its  ambassador  to  England  received  instruc- 
tions to  go  into  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  place 
James  in  a  situation  of  greater  dignity  and  comfort.  Elizabeth  could 
not,  with  any  decency,  refuse  permission  for  this  diplomatic  visit  to 
the  northern  capital,  but  she  took  precautions  to  defeat  its  real  object, 
by  sending  Davison  as  a  nominal  attendant  upon  the  ambassador,  but 
really  to  act  as  a  spy,  and  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  party  then 
dominant  in  Scotland.  Both  objects  were  completely  gained.  James, 
indeed,  was  delighted  with  the  French  ambassador,  but  not  at  all 
bettered  by  his  visit.'  The  preachers  were  all  up  in  arms,  and  when 
assailed  by  the  king's  request  to  refrain  from  topics  offensive  to  the 
distinguished  stranger,  they  expressed  a  determination  to  be  guided 
only  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  warned  their  sovereign  against  bad  ex- 
amples, and  popish  agents.  Their  strength  was  even  displayed  in  a 
studious  insult  to  the  embassy.  James  wished  an  entertainment  to 
be  given  it  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and,  in  spite  of  clerical  opposi- 
tion, the  banquet  was  prepared.  A  solemn  fast  was  then  ordered  on 
that  very  day,  to  pacify  heaven  under  the  court's  pernicious  tendency 
towards  popery.* 

*  Robertson,  iL  412.  detain  the  people  at  church,  the  three  ordi- 
'  Ibid.  414.  nary  preachers  did,  one  after  the  other, 

*  Ibid.  417.  make  a  sermon  in  St.  Giles'  church,  without 

*  Collier,  ii.  678.  *  To  impede  this  feast,  any  intermission  of  time,  thundering  curses 
the  ministers  did  on  the  Sunday  preceding,  against  the  magistrates,  and  other  noble- 
proclaim  a  fast  to  be  kept  on  the  same  day  men  that  waited  on  the  ambassadors  by  the 
on  which  the  feast  was  appointed ;  and  to  king's  direction.     Nor  stayed  their  folly 
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§  1 7.  The  presbyterian  party  was  indeed  so  elated  by  its  absolute 
mastery  over  James^  that  it  indulged  in  the  wildest  expectations. 
The  general  iissembly  required  a  legislative  act  for  placing  all  statutes 
relating  to  the  church  upon  such  a  footing  as  that  none  should  have 
the  power  of  abrogating  them  without  its  own  consent,  or  of  interfer- 
ing to  silence  ministers,  judge  of  doctrine,  or  hinder  discipline.^ 
Parliament  would  not,  however,  agree  to  this  plan  of  establishing  a 
papal  democracy.  Other  schemes  for  subverting  the  old  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  Scotland  were  foiled  chiefly  by  the  dexterity  of 
Adamson,  the  primate,  who  contrived  various  measures  to  protract 
and  perplex.*  In  the  meanwhile,  James  was  intent  only  upon  re- 
gaining his  liberty,  and  young  as  he  was,  being  a  considerable  adept 
at  dissimulation,  his  captors  were  thrown  off  their  guard.  Colonel 
Stewart,  commander  of  thf»  troop  that  held  him  in  custody,  he  gained, 
and  he  was  then  allowed  to  leave  Falkland  for  St^  Andrew*8,  under 
pretence  of  visiting  his  grand-uncle,  the  Earl  of  March.*  When 
arrived  at  that  ancient  city,  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  an  open, 
defenceless  house,  just  as  if  he  had  no  thought  of  anything  but  of  en- 
joying his  holiday.  He  expressed,  however,  some  curiosity  to  see  the 
castle,  and  a  sufficient  escort  being  provided,  it  was  agreed  to  indulge 
him.  Having  entered  the  castle  with  a  few  whom  he  could  trusty 
Stewart  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  escort 
Intelligence  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  nobles  opposed  to  the 
Ruthveii  party,  and  on  the  next  morning,  they  appeared  in  such  force, 
that  James  was  irrecoverably  gone  from  his  late  captors.  He  now 
issued  a  proclamation  disavowing  his  former  approval  of  the  Raid, 
as  an  act  extorted  from  him  while  he  was  not  a  free  agent.  Falling 
now,  at  first,  into  very  able  hands,  he  pardoned  his  captors,  and  made 
the  fairest  promises.  He  was  not,  however,  long  at  liberty  before  he 
became  anxious  for  a  visit  from  his  worthless  favourite,  Arran,  pro- 
mising that  it  should  only  last  a  single  day.  The  courtiers  did  all  in 
their  power  to  save  him  from  this  temptation ;  but  in  vain.  Arran 
came,  and  James  forgot  his  promise.  The  Ruthven  conspirators  were 
now  called  upon  for  an  abject  acknowledgment  of  their  offence, 
being  promised  in  return  a  full  pardon,  luiless  future  misconduct 
should  render  them  unworthy  of  the  royal  clemency.  None  would 
accept  of  such  a  pardon,  and  all,  accordingly,  were  ordered,  by  a  new 
proclamation,  to  surrender  themselves.  Some  of  them  now  fled  into 
England,  others,  under  a  royal  licence,  withdrew  to  the  continent 
Gowry  at  length  submitted,  but  finding  himself  equally  odious  to 
both  parties,  lie  was  easily  persuaded  into  a  new  conspiracy.   Two  days 

thore,  but  the  aml);i8stidors  In'ing  gone,  they  ho  wore  upon  his  shoulder  as  a  knigbfc  of 

pursued  the  miigistratos  with  the  censures  the  order  of  St.  E»prit^  was  prononnced  « 

of  the    church,   and   wrre  with   difficulty  ftadge  of  Antichrist,  and  he  was  himself 

enough  stayed  from  proi^eeding  with  excom-  described  Jis  the  ambassador  of  the  hfcod$ 

niunicat ion  against  them,  for  not  oKserving  murdinr  ;    they  meant,   of  the  duke  of 

the   fast    they    proclaimed.'      (Spotswood,  Guise. 

:i24.)     One  of  those  Fnuch  ambat^sadors,  *  Russell,  ii.  13. 

La  Motte,  camo  in  for  an  especial  share  of  *  Robertson,  ii.  424. 

pulpit  denunciation.    The  white  cross,  which  "  June,  1683. 
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before  this  occasioned  any  overt  act,  he  was  arrested  at  Dundee, 
where  he  had  been  staying  rather  longer  than  seemed  reasonable,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  passing  into  France,  and  being  convicted  of 
treason,  he  was  beheaded  at  Stirling.  His  accomplices  had  no  sooner 
appeared  in  arms,  than  such  a  royal  force  advanced  as  rendered  suc- 
cess impossible.  On  this  they  hastily  fled  into  England,  leaving  by 
their  discomfiture  the  government  of  James  &a  stronger  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.' 

§  18.  Even  before  the  bursting  out  of  this  abortive  Conspiracy, 
James  had  endeavoured  successhilly  to  curb  the  pulpit*  In  the 
autumn  after  his  escape,  Dury,  the  celebrated  Edinburgh  minister, 
preached  in  justification  of  the  Raid.  For  this  he  was  brought 
before  the  council,  and  aasumed  at  first  a  very  bold  front.  Eventu- 
ally he  somewhat  mitigated  his  tone,  and  was  left  without  further 
molestation.'  In  the  following  February,  Melville  was  called  before 
the  privy  council  at  Edinburgh,  to  answer  for  seditious  and  treason- 
able language,  uttered  by  him  in  the  pulpit,  on  a  fiEist-day  in  the 
preceding  month.'  He  defended  himself  with  his  usual  spirit,  and 
insisted  upon  a  right,  as  a  minister  of  religion,  to  decline  the  judg- 
ment of  civil  authorities  upon  his  doctrine,  until  it  should  first  have 
been  condemned  by  the  church.*     This  plea  being  disregarded,  and 


>  Bobertson,  ii.  42S. 

'  'He  was  kept  for  some  time  on  his 
good  behaviour.'     Collier,  ii.  689. 

*  He  receiyed  the  summons  to  appear  on 
the  foUowing  Monday,  on  Sat,  Feb.  16, 
1684.  (M'Crie's  MdviUe,  u  197.)  The 
charge  arose  out  of  a  sermon  upon  Daniel's 
reproof  to  Belshazzar  (Dan.  t.  \%  et  seq.\ 
in  which  he  is  reminded  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
misfortunes  from  the  neglect  of  sound  prin« 
ciples.  Melville  added,  *But  now-a-oajs, 
i£  a  minister  should  rehearse  the  example 
that  fell  out  in  King  James  the  Third's  days, 
who  was  abused  by  the  flattery  of  his  cour- 
tiers, he  would  be  said  to  wander  from  bis 
text,  and  perchance  be  accused  of  trea- 
son.' (M*Crie,  ut  supra.)  Calderwood 
makes  Uiis  rather  more  offensive,  by  apply- 
ing as  MelviUe's,  that  sort  of  cattle  to  coiut 
flatterers  *  ut  rex  sibi  ab  hocgenere  pecudum 
caveat'  Epist  Philad.  Yind.  Altars  Da- 
mascenum^  741. 

*  He  '  was  so  hardy  as  to  affirm,  that 
what  was  delivered  in  the  pulpit^  ought  first 
to  he  tried  by  the  presbytery;  and  that, 
thouah  the  expressions  were  treasonable, 
neither  king  nor  council  ought  to  take 
coanizance  of  them  in  the  first  instance,* 
(Collier,  ii.  689.)  'All  that  they  rthe 
Presbjrterians)  insisted  for  was,  that  wnen 
a  minister  was  accused  of  having  exceeded 
the  proper  bounds  of  his  office,  and  of  having 
taught  from  the  pulpit  what  tended  to  the 
hurt  of  the  state,  or  tne  dishonour  of  magis- 
trates, instead  of  being  immediately  draped 
before  a  civil  tribunal,  the  accusation  against 


him  should  be  brought,  in  the  first  instance^ 
before  those  courts  which  had  the  direct 
oversi^t  of  his  pastoral  conduct  If  they 
should  find  the  accusation  well-founded,  it 
was  incumbent  on  them  to  censure  him  for 
a  violation  of  his  ministerial  duty,  and  to 
leave  him  to  the  judgment  of  the  proper 
court  for  the  civil  offence  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty.  Or,  if  they,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  undue  pajrtiality,  should  justify  him 
erroneously,  it  was  still  competent  for  the 
civil  magistrate  to  proceed  against  him  in 
the  exercise  of  that  authority  which  tbe 
antecedent  judgment  of  the  church  could 
neither  superseae  nor  invalidate.'  (M'Crie, 
209.)  *At  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
the  pulpit  was,  in  fact,  the  only  organ  by 
which  public  opinion  was,  or  could  be,  ex- 
pressed ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
the  only  assemblies  in  the  nation  which 
possessed  anything  that  was  entitied  to  the 
name  of  liberty  or  independence.  Parlia- 
ment had  its  business  prepared  to  its  hand, 
and  laid  before  it  in  the  snape  of  acts  which 
required  only  its  assent  jDiscussion  and 
freedom  of  speech  were  unknown  to  its 
meetings.  The  courts  of  justice  were  do- 
pendent  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and 
frequently  had  their  proceedings  regulated, 
and  their  decisions  dictated  by  letters  and 
memages  from  the  throne.  It  was  the 
preachers  who  first  teught  the  people  to 
express  an  opinion  on  public  affairs  and 
the  conduct  of  their  rulers ;  and  the  assem- 
blies of  the  church  set  the  earliest  example 
of  a  regular  and  firm  opposition  to  the  arbi- 
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his  manner  of  urging  it  being  pronounced  an  insult^  he  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  at  the  king's  discretion*  He 
saved  himself  hy  a  flight  into  England ;  but  his  declhuiture,  as  the 
phrase  nms,  became  a  precedent  of  considerable  importance,  and  yet 
affords  matter  for  literary  controversy.  Presbyterian  writers  consider 
it  as  involving  a  principle  which  ministers  cannot  conscientiously 
surrender.  Episcopalians^  on  the  other  hand,  identify  it  with  some 
of  the  most  offensive  papal  assumptions,  and  urge  its  obvious  ten- 
dency, when  parties  run  high,  and  turn  considerably  upon  religion,  to 
render  the  pulpit  little  else  than  a  powerful  weapon  of  political 
strife. 

§  19.  The  suppression  of  that  conspiracy  in  which  Gowry  was  impli- 
cated, immediately  following,  the  government  found  courage  enough 
to  grapple  manfully  with  its  difficulties.  A  parliament,  which  sate  in 
May,  1584,  made  it  treason  to  decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king  in 
council.  The  same  liability  was  to  come  from  impugning  the  power 
and  authority  of  any  of  the  three  esttites  of  parliament,  or  from  seek- 
ing to  diminish  their  privileges.  This  ranged  all  the  attempts  which 
had  been  made  for  a  series  of  years  to  abolish  episcopacy,  under  the 
head  of  treasons.  Another  act  rendered  nugatory  all  judgments  and 
jurisdictions,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  which  had  hitherto  been 
exercised  without  parliamentary  authority ;  and  prohibited  all  assem- 
blies, except  the  ordinary  courts,  for  any  matter  of  state,  either  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  without  special  licence  of  the  crown.  This  was 
intended  for  the  suppression  of  those  general  assemblies,  and  local 
presbyteries,  which  had  sprung  up  of  late  years  without  any  constita- 
tional  warrant,  and  which  had  proved  stronger  for  every  purpose,  but 
for  the  command  of  pecuniary  resources,  than  any  other  power  within 
the  state.  Another  act  provided  for  the  issue  of  commissions  to  the 
bishops  and  others  to  be  associated  with  them,  for  the  regulation  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  within  their  several  dioceses.  Another  act  ren- 
dered it  penal  to  slander  the  king  and  royal  family,  or  even  to  hear 
this  done  and  not  reveal  it.  Tliese  were  stigmatised  as  the  bl<ick  acta 
by  the  presbyterian  party ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  had  the  throne  been 
occupied  by  an  able  man  with  steady  support-,  instead  of  a  raw  lad, 
whose  capacity,  even  when  mature,  is  doubtful,  and  whose  power  was 
like  a  March  gleam,  the  religious  democracy,  so  long  rampant^  would 
have  been  effectually  crippled,  and  placed  in  a  way  for  final  extinc- 
tion. Some  of  the  provisions  in  these  acts,  undoubtedly,  savour  of  an 
arbitrary  spirit,  but  their  general  tenour  is  unexceptionable.     The 


trary  and  unconstitutional  measures  of  tho 
court.*  (Ihid.  214.)  Undoubtedly,  the 
Scottish  pulpit  in  those  days  answered  the 
ends  of  party-newspapers  in  these  ;  but 
ulthough  there  might  be  no  other  means  of 
answering  such  ends,  a  provision  for  them 
was  very  much  out  of  phice  in  churches. 
As  for  the  terms  *  arbitraTy  and  unconsti- 
tutional/ they  really  applied  to  thi'  kirk 
tiKicmblies,  at  least  as  much  as  to  the  court. 


These  bodies  were  most  intolerant  of  all 
opinions  but  their  own,  and  highly  oppcce 
bive  of  the  prelat<>s,  notwithBtandinff  their 
legal  immunity  from  any  such  jurisajctioiL 
They  were,  besides,  essentially  OBUTpixig 
bodies,  being  lis  yet  unrecognised  by  the 
constitution.  Upon  the  whole,  thoee  wIm) 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  papal  and  the 
presbyterian  assumptions  of  that  day  haT« 
a  very  fair  caae  to  deal  with. 
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reg^ular  meetings  and  assomed  privileges  of  a  body,  like  the  general 
assembly,  unknown  to  the  constitution,  were  a  species  of  usurpation 
which  no  executive  is  justified  in  tolerating,  except  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity.  The  ancient  episcopal  polity  had  never  been  legally 
abrogated,  and  until  this  was  done,  anotiier  system,  sprung  up,  as  it 
were  yesterday,  amidst  protracted  national  convulsions,  had  no  right 
whatever  to  thrust  it  aside,  and  insist  upon  occupying  its  place.  The 
usurping  party  was,  however,  naturally  slow  to  disoem  this  obvious 
truth,  and  was  likely  to  view  the  parliamentary  vindication  of  consti- 
tutional rights,  as  a  pernicious  infringement  of  Gospel  privil^;e8. 
Some  of  the  ministers,  accordingly,  repaired  to  the  parliament-house, 
for  the  sake  of  protesting  against  these  statutes.  But  the  doors  were 
shut  against  them.'  Orders  were  also  given  to  drag  from  the  pulpit 
any  who  should  make  it  a  place  for  inflaming  the  populace  against 
the  legislature's  recent  unanimous  votes.  Three  of  the  Edinburgh 
ministers  did,  however,  notwithstanding,  make  such  a  show  of  oppo- 
sition as  lay  in  their  power.  When  the  acts  were  proclaimed  at  the 
Market-cross,  according  to  immemorial  usage,  they  repaired  thither, 
and  uttered  with  all  due  formality  a  public  protestation  against  thenL* 
Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  apprehension  of  these  bold 
opponents.  But  they  were  not  to  be  found.  A  timely  flight  into 
England  saved  them  for  future  opportunities  of  embarrassing  or 
defying  their  own  government;  and  more  than  twenty  of  their 
brethren  quickly  followed  their  example. 

§  20.  To  the  great  mass  who  remained,  a  subscription  to  the  recent 
acts  of  parliament,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  episcopal  superiority, 
were  promptly  offered.  Such  as  refused  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
benefices,  or  scholastic  or  university  appointments,  and  to  be  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  them  hereafter.  Compliance  was  at  first  very 
generally  refiised ;  but  in  the  end  a  great  number  subscribed,  becom- 
ing either  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  act,  or  intimidated 
by  the  prospect  of  destitution,  or  beguiled  by  a  dexterous  evasion 
which  the  primate,  Adamson,  allow^  them  to  use.'    James  thus 

I  *  ThoQffh  ereniye  of  all  liberty,  civil  relates,  that  a  motion  was  made  in  the  assem" 

and  natural,  as  well  as  eodesiasticaJ,  not  a  Uy  (1586) /or  censuring  the  ministers  that 

nobleman,  baron,  or  burgess,  xentured  to  had  allowed  the  acts  conduded  in  the  parlia- 

open  his  mouth   against  them.*    M*Crie's  ment^  1584,  by  their  subscriptions  ;  but  they 

MelvUley  L  224.  were  found  to  be  so  many  as  it  was  feared 

*  *  These  new  statutes  were  calculated  the  urging  thereof  would  breed  a  schism  and 
to  render  churchmen  as  inconsiderable  as  division  in  the  church  :  wherefore^  after  some 
they  were  indigent ;  and  as  the  avarice  of  altercation^  the  matter  was  left^  and  all  the 
the  nobles  had  stripped  them  of  the  wealth,  ministers  exhorted  to  judge  charitably  one 
the  king's  ambition  was  about  to  deprive  of  another ;  notwithstanding  their  diversity 
them  of  the  power,  which  once  belonged  to  of  opinion'  (Russell,  iL  17.)  *  Perceiving 
their  order.  No  wonder  the  alarm  was  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  were 
universal,  and  the  complaints  loud.'  Bo-  not  to  be  terrified  into  compliance,  Adam- 
bertson,  ii.  430.  son  artfully  divided  them,  by  introducing 

*  '  It  would  appear  that  the  statutes,  into  the  bond  one  of  those  ambiguous  and 
passed  in  the  parliament  of  1584,  however  unmeaning  clauses  which  serve  only  to  blind 
offensive  to  the  more  ardent  among  the  mi-  the  simple,  and  to  salve  the  consciences  of 
nisters,  had  obtained  the  approbation  of  a  those  who  are  anxious  to  escape  from  trouble, 
considerable  number  of  their  body,  who  After  having  made  a  manful  resistance, 
were  more  disposed  for  peace.     Spotswood  Craig  suffered  himself  to  be  caught  by  this 
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found  himself  placed  in  a  far  more  promising  situation  than  had 
greeted  any  holder  of  the  Scottish  sovereignty  during  many  yean. 
As  a  necessary  consequence^  Elizabeth  felt  some  apprehensions  of 
losing  her  long-established  influence  over  his  dominions.  She  now, 
accordingly,  applied  herself  to  the  gaining  of  his  favourite,  Arran,  and 
in  this  object  her  success  was  immediate.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  secured  an  interest  with  the  southern  queen,  obtained  parlii^ 
mentary  attainders,  in  August  1584,  against  a  great  number  of  the 
exiles,  and  gratified  his  party  with  their  estates,  taking,  of  ooursej  a 
noble  portion  for  himself.  This  unwonted  wealth,  however,  only  in- 
creased the  minion^s  insolence,  and  made  him  more  odious  to  the 
nation.  Hence  Elizabeth  found  herself  with  little  power  over  Scot- 
land, except  at  court,  where,  she  well  knew,  nothing  was  to  be 
depended  upon.  She  now,  therefore,  decided  upon  the  ruin  of  Arran, 
and  her  skilful  agents  were  not  long  in  effecting  it.  James  had  been 
captivated  by  a  new  favourite,  the  master  of  Gray,  and  by  his  means 
English  influence  was  again  established  over  the  Scottish  people. 
The  banished  lords  had  been  allowed  to  approach  the  borders,  when 
Arran,  who  was  again  coming  into  favour,  urged  the  necessity  of 
exertion  to  prevent  them  from  crossing.  His  rival.  Gray,  impeded 
the  preparations,  and  the  exiles  were  soon  in  Scotland,  so  supported 
as  to  render  their  expulsion  hopeless.  James  immediately  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  Arran,  stripped  of  wealth  and  title,  was  thrust  into 
despised  obscurity. 

§  21.  The  ministers,  who  returned  in  the  rear  of  the  banished  lords, 
naturally  looked  for  some  substantial  benefits  from  their  restoration. 
But,  as  usual,  they  were  disappointed.  Tlieir  noble  friends,  anxious 
only  for  their  own  interests,  were  bent  upon  conciliating  the  king,  and 
he  would  not  surrender  the  nation's  ecclesiastical  institutions.  The 
preachers,  deeply  mortified  by  this  new  proof  of  their  impotence  upon 
pecuniary  questions,  broke  out  again  in  their  old  style  of  preaching;' 
greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  James,  and  very  little  to  the  benefit  of 
their  own  influence  over  moderate  men.  The  court  was  evidently 
resolved  upon  reducing  them  to  insignificance,  if  possible.  It  had 
been  the  practice  of  the  general  assembly  to  meet  a  little  earlier  than 


snarr*,  and  drew  into  it  the  greater  part  of 
his  l»rethron.  Even  the  honest  and  intrepid 
Dnry  is  said  to  have;  become  a  subscriber, 
and  thus  to  have  lent  his  hand  to  build 
again  the  things  which  he  was  among  the 
foremost  to  destroy.  And  Erekino  of  Dun, 
whose  character  stood  so  high,  and  who  had 
formerly  made  so  honourable  a  stand  for 
the  liljcrties  of  the  church,  not  only  became 
a  conformist  himself,  but  was  extremely 
active  in  persuading  others  to  conform/ 
( M'Crio's  Melville,  i.  226. )  '  They  promised 
to  obey  according  to  the  tpord  of  God.  Ja  mes 
Melville,  who  wrote  a  long  letter  inteudiKi 
to  expose  the  e\'il  of  the  bond,  characterises 
this  qualifying  clause  as  maji{fentam  repug- 
nantiam  in  a^ecto^  as  if  one  should  say,  ne 


would  ohfi/  the  pope  and  his  prelates,  accord' 
irtg  to  tite  word  of  God.*  (75.  note. )  Calds^ 
wood's  view  of  this  clause  is  more  jadidona. 
*  Cum  subjicere  se  spirituali  junsdictioiii 
episcoponun  aecundum  vcrbiim  Dei  nihil 
aliud  sit.,  quam  agnoscere  episcopos  habsM 
jurisdictionem  spiritualem,  sed  non  pann- 
dum  esse  iis,  si  quid  imperaverint  quod 
cum  Dei  verbo  non  est  consentaneiim.' 
Epist.  rhiladelpli.Vind.^^ar0  Damaacenmm^ 
743. 

'  '  The  ministers  gave  vent  to  their  indi^ 
nation  in  the  pulpit,  and  their  impatienee 
under  the  disappointment  broke  out  in  soma 
expressions  extremely  disrespectful  evvn 
towards  the  king  himsclfl'  Robertson,  iiL 
29. 
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parliament,  under  the  plea  of  preparing  such  petitions,  or  other  me- 
morials, as  it  might  be  necessary  to  offer  for  legislative  consideration. 
The  estates,  accordingly,  being  smnmoned  to  Linlithgow,  in  December, 
1 585,  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  was  called  at 
Dunfermline,  towards  the  close  of  November.  When  the  members, 
however,  approached,  admittance  into  the  town  was  refused,  royal 
orders  for  that  purpose  having  been  served  upon  the  provost.  They 
then  met  in  the  fields,  and  adjourned  to  Linlithgow,  a  few  days  before 
parliament  was  to  assemble.  Great  exertions  were  made  in  the  inter- 
vening time  to  arouse  all  the  energies  of  presbyterian  party  spirit. 
But  while  the  more  active  of  that  party  had  been  fugitives  in  England, 
others  had  remained  at  home,  and  even  given  their  adhesion  there  to 
the  measures  of  government.  Some  of  these  latter  felt  aggrieved 
by  the  agitating  exertions  of  their  more  violent  friends,  and  one  of 
them  answered  a  pulpit  attack  in  the  same  way,  by  preaching  before 
parliament>,  against  the  peregri/ne  ministers,  as  he  styled  those  who 
had  recently  returned  from  England.  Nothing  is  more  offensive  to 
men  who  seek  their  own  ends  by  inflaming  popular  passions,  than  the 
use  of  this  weapon  by  opponents.  A  great  ferment  accordingly  arose 
from  this  employment  of  pulpit  stimulants  on  the  royal  side,  and  the 
more  sagacious  presbyterians  were  well  aware,  that  unless  it  could  be 
promptly  allay^,  their  own  would  be  the  cause  to  suffer.  Hence 
exertions  were  made,  and  with  success,  to  obtain  the  postponement  of 
their  disputes  from  those  most  prominent  in  the  strife.  After  this 
accommodation,  the  ministers  made  urgent  appeals  to  their  noble 
friends.  But  nothing  could  be  heard  more  satisfactory  than  expres- 
sions of  regret  upon  the  hopelessness  of  their  views  from  the  settled 
repugnance  of  the  king.  They  then  sought  an  interview  with  James, 
and  much  passed  on  both  sides,  little  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  either. 
The  ministers  wanted  a  suspension  of  the  black  acts  until  another 
parliament,  liberty  of  holding  their  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  the 
reduction  of  episcopacy  to  the  same  state  that  it  had  been  in  before 
the  late  enactments,  and  the  restoration  to  their  places  and  emolu- 
ments of  all  ministers  and  masters  of  colleges  who  had  been  re- 
cently deprived.  The  last  concession  was  the  only  one  that  could 
be  gained.' 

§  22.  James  was,  however,  too  young,  perhaps  also  too  weak,  both 
in  position  and  understanding,  for  the  resolute  occupation  of  the 
constitutional  ground  which  he  had  taken.  One  of  his  first  measures, 
after  the  parliamentary  disregard  of  presbytery,  was  an  endeavour  to 
conciliate  its  friends  by  some  sort  of  compromise.  In  February,  1586, 
a  conference  was  arranged  between  a  section  of  the  privy  council 
and  certain  of  the  ministers,  chosen  from  an  opinion  of  their  superior 
moderation.  These  divines  being  asked,  whether  they  would  allow  a 
pre-eminence  to  bishops  in  respect  of  order,  though  not  of  jurisdiction, 
answered,  that  none  such  *  could  stand  with  God's  word,'  but  they 
admitted  themselves  able  to  endure  it,  in  case  it  should  be  forced  upon 

>  M'Crie's  MdvUle,  i.  260. 
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them.  After  several  discussions,  it  was  agreed  that  bishops  should 
remain,  and  sliould  preside  over  the  presbyteries  in  which  they  offi- 
ciated, being  subject  to  trial  and  censure  by  the  general  assembly 
only,  or  by  commissioners  whom  it  should  specially  appoint.  This 
qualified  concession  was,  however,  more  than  neutralised  by  the  ac- 
companiment of  tiie  king^s  consent  to  some  of  the  leading  articles  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  James  allowed  presbyteries  to  be 
re-established,  and  recognised  the  powers  of  general  and  other  assem- 
blies. The  whole  negotiation  was,  therefore,  favourable  to  presbytezy 
in  spite  of  some  qualified  concessions  to  the  episcopal  party.  Melville 
and  his  friends,  accordingly,  were  nothing  daunted,  either  by  their 
parliamentary  failure  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  or  by  this  negotiation 
at  its  end.  In  the  spring,  James  Melville  made  an  indecent  attack 
from  the  pulpit  upon  Adamson,  the  primate,  who  was  present ;  and 
when  this  was  resented,  the  synod  of  Fife  supported  it  by  an  excom- 
munication. It  would  have  been  wise,  perhaps,  to  suffer  this  impotent 
indignity  in  silence ;  but  Adamson  thought  otherwise,  and  met  it  by 
a  counter-excommunication.* 

§  23.  As,  aft«r  all  the  various  assaults  that  it  had  undergone,  the 
framework  of  the  church  still  remained,  a  competent  executive  might 
at  last  prove  too  much  for  presbyterianism.  James  was  now  grown  a 
man,  and  might  acquire  considerable  power.  But  he  was  beset  by 
the  poverty  which  had  immemorial ly  crippled  his  family,  and  a  rash 
habit  of  profusion  rendered  him  likely  to  feel  this  difficulty  rather 
severely.  It  was,  therefore,  found  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  him 
into  the  annexation,  to  the  crown,  of  ecclesiastical  property,  yet  un- 
appropriated, reserving  tithes,  and  mansion  houses  occupied  by  clerical 
persons.  He  was  assured  that  a  sufficient  provision  would  thus  be 
made  both  for  the  episcopal  order  and  the  inferior  clergy.  His  artfol 
advisers  were  apparently  willing  to  preserve  bishops ;  their  mansion 
houses,  and  the  tithes  appropriated  to  the  different  sees,  being  left 
undisturbed:  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  royal  exchequer  seemed  likely 
to  receive  a  seasonable  and  a  permanent  supply.  Their  objects  really 
were  to  obtain  good  titles  for  their  own  irregular  acquisitions  from  the 
church,  and  to  strip  bishoprics  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  undesir- 
able, and,  indeed,  hardly  possible,  to  accept  them.  James  was,  however^ 
too  young  for  discerning  the  drift  and  operation  of  the  plan.  He  con- 
senteii,  accordingly,  to  the  Act  of  Annexation^  which  passed  in  Parlia- 
ment in  July  1587.     He  soon  saw  himself  merely  to  have  fallen  into 


»  M'Crio'H3/<'/w7//',i.272.  'Without  deny- 
ing that  Adamson  merited  the  censure  in- 
flicted on  him,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
procedure  of  the  synod  was  precipitant  and 
irregular.  The  manner  in  which  James 
Melville  introduced  the  affiiir  was  certainly 
a  material  pre-judgment  of  the  cause,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  his  uncle 
was  not  a  stranger  beforehand  to  his  iut<»n- 
tions.'  (M'Crie's  Mchille,  i.  273 )  The 
archbishop  was  charged  principjilly  with 
devising  the  acta  of  1684  {the  black  acts) 


against  the  kirk  and  tho  liberties  tliereol 
Hi'  denitnl  this,  but  allowed  himself  to  ham 
approved  those  acts.  The  synod,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  consisted  partly  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  and  others  not  in 
orders.  Dr.  M'Crie  admits,  *It  is  probaUs 
thiit  the  general  odium  under  which  Adsm- 
son  lay  at  this  time  among  the  prindpsl 
gt'ntlemon  of  Fife,  pushed  on  the  synod  to 
the  adoption  of  such  hasty  and  decisive 
measures.'     Ui  supra. 
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a  snare,  spoke  of  the  statute  as  a  vUe  and  pernicious  acty  and  advised 
his  successor  to  annul  it  on  the  first  opportunity.'  Until  it  passed,  an 
uncertainty  constantly  hung  over  the  fortunes  which  had  latterly  been 
gained  from  the  church ;  but  all  hope  of  recovering  any  part  of  them 
for  public  uses  was  henceforth  gone,  and  a  skilful  use  of  the  titles,  so 
loosely  confirmed,  made  a  large  portion  even  of  the  non-monastic 
tithe  property  permanently  swell  the  rent-rolls  of  private  families. 
Thus  the  ministers,  as  usual,  were  balked,  and  farmers  complained  of 
a  strictness  in  collecting  dues,  lately  ecclesiastical,  to  which  they  had 
not  been  used.*  The  king  found  his  hopes  of  increased  wealth  little 
better  than  delusion.  So  much  ecclesiastical  property  had  already 
been  alienated,  that  very  little  remained ;  and  of  that  little,  hungry 
courtiers,  regularly  at  work  upon  a  young  man  unusually  open  tx> 
importunity,  soon  gained  a  very  large  proportion.  To  the  episcopal 
order,  however,  the  blow  did  all  that  lasting  injury  which  the  presby- 
terians  intended  when  they  struck  it.* 

§  24.  Another  act,  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  1587,  although  with 
no  ecclesiastical  view,  soon  operated  powerfully  upon  the  church. 
Constitutionally,  every  fireeholder,  or  immediate  vassal  of  the  crown, 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Anciently,  the  number  of  such 
tenants  was  not  very  large,  but  in  course  of  time  extensive  properties 
became,  by  various  accidents,  widely  subdivided,  and  legislative  privi- 
leges thus  descended  to  a  numerous  class,  commonly  far  from  opulent. 
By  such  persons  parliamentary  attendance  was  found  burdensome ; 
and  hence  it  was  usually  declined  by  all  but  the  greater  barons.  A 
powerful  nobility,  imchecked  by  inferior  station^  is,  however,  usually 
an  over-match  for  the  sovereign.  James  I.  was,  therefore,  induced, 
in  1427,  to  procure  an  act  by  which  the  lesser  barons,  or  yeoman 
gentry,  were  formally  excused  from  personal  presence  in  Parliament, 
andempowered  to  elect  two  members  from  each  county  as  their  repre- 
sentatives. Even  this  mitigated  call  upon  the  smaller  proprietors  was, 
in  process  of  time,  very  imperfectly  obeyed.  Unless  under  some  very 
extraordinary  excitement,  none  but  the  greater  barons  would  encounter 
the  expense  of  a  legislative  session.  The  crown  had  been  ordinarily 
protected  from  suffering  materially  by  this  apathy,  because  the  prelacy 
supplied  about  fifty  members  to  the  legislature,*  and  these  were  a 
standing  refuge  against  patrician  encroachments.  But  the  re- 
formation acted  most  injuriously  upon  this  dependence.  It  is  true, 
that  even  monastic  prelates  yet  retained  seats  in  Parliament. 
The  abbot,  or  prior,  had,  however,  become  usually  no  other  than 
some  lay  gentleman,  irregularly  possessed  of  an  ecclesiastical  barony, 
and  claiming  the  same  legislative  rights  that  had  been  vested  in  the 
former  professional  owner  of  the  property.     Thus  the  monastic  divi- 

•  *  In  his  book  caUed  BasUicon  Doron*     wealth  of  the  dignified    clergy,  it  was  no 
Heylin*8  Hist.  Presb.  292.  difficult  matter  to  introduce  that  change  in 

«  Ibid.     Heylin  gays  that  these  seizures  the  government  of  the  church,  which  soon 

of  tithes,  unappropriated  to  religious  houses,  after  took  place.'     Robertson,  iii.  77. 
originated  under  the  regency  of  Murray,         *  Calderwood,   Epist.   Philadelph.  Vind, 

whose  weakness  ensured  connivance.  Altare  Damaseenum,  748. 

*  '  After  a  step  so  fatal  to  the  power  and 
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sion  of  the  first  parliameDtary  estate  had,  in  fact,  roerged  in  the  lay 
peerage.  Nor  was  the  episcopal  division  even  exclusively  oompoeed 
of  ecclesiastics  with  regular  credentials^  or  had  it  sufficiently  escaped 
pillage  to  be  thoroughly  respectable,  or  even  independent :  and  it  had 
besides  been  made  so  systematically,  during  many  years,  the  butt  of 
popular  scorn  and  abuse,  that  it  felt  paralysed,  and  was  become,  for 
legislative  purposes,  nearly  useless.  Thus  the  crown  really  found 
Parliament  little  else  than  an  assembly  of  nobles,  whom,  when  there 
was  a  moderate  share  of  imanimity  among  them,  it  had  no  prospect  of 
controlling.  To  remedy  this  evil,  James  now  procured  a  revival  of 
the  statute  of  1427,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  among  the 
greater  barons,  who  clearly  foresaw  the  injurious  effect  of  such  a 
change  upon  tlie  power  of  their  own  order.  From  that  time,  accord- 
ingly, county  members,  or  commissioners  of  shires,  as  they  were  called^ 
regularly  came  to  Parliament,*  and  as  they  were  extensively  leavened 
with  a  democratic  spirit,  presbyterianism  owed  much  to  their  votes.* 

§  25.  Various  circumstances  gradually  prepared  the  king  also  for 
concession.  Philip  of  Spain,  and  the  more  zealous  Homanists,  were 
intent  upon  the  overthrow  of  British  Protestantism  by  military  vio- 
lence. The  famous  Ai'Viuda  was  to  strike  the  irresistible  blow;  but 
a  way  was  to  be  paved  for  its  earlier  success,  and  for  the  complete 
restoration  of  Britain  to  Koman  trammels,  by  tlie  previous  activity 
of  ecclesiastical  agents.  Jesuits,  and  other  papal  emissaries,  accord- 
ingly, were  now  insinuating  themselves,  and  instilling  their  doctrines 
in  every  corner,  not  only  of  England,  but  also  of  Scotland.  Some  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  were  won  over  by  their  arts,  and  a  general 
apprehension  of  popery  began  to  prevail  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
This  was  not  even  removed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Aimadcu  Spain 
now  meditated  an  invasion  of  England  through  Scotland ;  considering 
it  easy  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  latter  kingdom,  and  reckoning 
upon  the  numerous  fiomish  families  seated  in  the  northern  counties 
of  her  southern  neighbour.^  While  such  a  vision  was  afloat,  the  papal 
party  naturally  continued  its  activity,  and  James  often  found  tiiis 
embarrassing.  He  was  thus  naturally  driven  to  desire  the  union  of 
the  Protestant  body.  The  chancellor,  Maitland,  who  had  now  great 
weight  with  him,  took  advantage  of  his  uneasiness  to  remove  preju- 
dices against  the  presbyterian  party.*  He  pleaded  its  cause  with  the 
greater  success  from  the  improving  manners  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
Bruce,  a  popular  preacher  of  family,  talent,  and  severe  virtue,  had 
gained  an  immense  influence.*  The  king  was  likewise  diverted  from 
his  former  attention  to  ecclesiastical  questions  by  matrimony,  and  its 
preliminaries.  He  had  made  overtures  to  the  king  of  Denmark's 
eldest  daughter,  and,  after  some  suspense,  was  disappointed.  He  then 
did  the  same  by  her  youngest  sister,  and  that  princess  was  actually 
on  her  way  to  espouse  him,  when  a  violent  storm  drove  her  back  to 
Norway,  and  no  hopes  were  given  of  her  sailing  again  until  the 

*  Robertson,  iii.  79.  *  Maitland  had  ori^'nally  l»een   of  tbe 
'  Eussell,  ii.  26.                                            episcopal  party.    M'Cne's  MdmUe^  i  20S. 

*  Robertson,  iii.  87.  *  Ibid.  299. 
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following  spring.  Impatient  of  this  delay,  James  himself  determined 
hastily  upon  crossing  the  ocean,  and  safely  effected  it.  But  it  was 
thought  dangerous  to  attempt  a  return  before  spring,  and  the  royal 
bridegroom  spent  several  months  at  Copenhagen,  in  that  round  of 
feasting  and  jollity  which  he  enjoyed  at  all  times,  above  most  m«i. 
On  returning  after  this  long  respite  from  the  conflicting  claims  of 
episcopacy  and  presbyterianism,  he  found  Edinburgh  to  have  passed 
a  winter  of  imwonted  order  and  tranquillity.^  Well  knowing  the 
great  authority  and  imbending  int^rity  of  Bruce,  he  had  nominated 
him,  on  his  departure,  an  extraordinary  member  of  the  privy  council, 
saying  that  he  reckoned  upon  him  rather  than  upon  any  other 
to  preserve  the  public  peace.  As  his  expectations  were  more  than 
realised,  he  could  hardly  fail  of  growing  into  better  humour  with 
presbyterianism.  The  preacher  to  whom,  in  his  absence,  he  had 
been  so  much  obliged,  was  now  complimented  by  a  call  to  crown 
the  queen.'  Thus  James  was  placed,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
upon  the  best  of  terms  with  his  presbyterian  subjects.  His  fits 
of  good  humour  generally  found  a  vent  in  hasty  speeches ;  and  he 
made  one  to  the  general  assembly  soon  after  his  return  from  Den- 
mark,' which  has  figured  in  books  ever  since,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
he  often  thought  of  with  no  little  mortification  during  all  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  *  I  praise  God,'  said  he,  *  that  I  was  bom  in  such 
a  time,  as  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel ;  to  such  a  place,  as 
to  be  king  of  such  a  kirk,  the  sincerest*  kirk  of  the  world.  The  kirk 
of   Geneva  keep  Pasch*  and  Yule.*     What  have  they  for  them? 

*  *  Scarcely  one  afifrsj  happened  in  which  Much  pains  was  taken  to  conTinoe  them  by 
blood  was  ^ed,  although  formerly  a  week  the  word  of  God,  that  the  onction,  or 
seldom  elapsed  without  instances  of  such  anointing  of  kings,  was  no  Jewish  cere- 
violations  of  the  peace  and  insults  on  legal  mony :  but  Melvin's  will  was  neither  to  be 
authority.'  (M'Cne's  Melville,  L  300.)  This  ruled  by  reason,  nor  subdued  by  argument, 
account  of  Scottish  society  as  then  existing  and  he  had  there  so  strong  a  party  that  it 
even  in  the  capital,  is  an  obvious  clue  to  Mssed  in  the  negative.  In  so  much  that 
much  of  the  difficulty  encountered  by  the  Bruce  durst  not  proceed  in  the  solemnity, 
government  for  fear  of  the  censures  of  the  kirk.    The 

*  May  17,  1590,  in  the  chapel  of  Holy-  king  had  notice  of  it,  and  returns  this 
rood  house.  *None  of  the  bishops  being  word,  that  if  the  coronation  might  not  be 
at  hand,  the  king  was  willing  to  embrace  performed  by  Bruce  with  the  wonted  cere- 
the  opportunity  to  oblige  the  kirk,  by  mak-  monies,  he  would  stay  till  the  coming  of 
ing  choice  of  one  of  their  own  brethren  to  the  bishops,  of  whose  readiness  to  conform 
perform  the  ceremony ;  to  which  he  nomi-  therein,  he  oould  make  no  question.  Rather 
nated  Mr.  Bobert  Bruce,  a  preacher  at  than  so,  said  Andrew  Melvin,  let  the 
Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  most  moderate  unction  pass :  better  it  was  that  a  minister 
men  in  &e  whole  assembly.  But  when  the  should  perform  that  honourable  office  in 
fitness  of  it  came  to  be  examined  by  the  what  form  soever,  than  that  the  bishops 
rest  of  the  brethren,  it  was  resolved  to  pre-  should  be  brought  aeain  unto  the  court 
termit  the  unction  (or  anointing  of  her)  as  upon  that  occasion.  But  yet,  unwilling  to 
a  Jewish  ceremony,  abolished  by  Christy  profane  himself  by  consenting  to  it,  he  left 
restored  into  Christian  kingdoms  by  the  them  to  agree  about  it  as  to  them  seemed 
pope's  authority,  and  ther^ore  not  to  be  best,  and  he  being  gone,  it  was  concluded 
continued  in  a  church  reformed.  The  doubt  by  the  major  part  of  the  voices  that  the 
was  first  started  by  one  John  Davinson  ;  anointing  snould  be  used.'  Heylin's  Bist. 
who  had  then   no  chaige  in  the  church,  Presb.  294. 

though  followed  by  a  company  of  ignorant  '  August^  1590. 

and  seditious  people,  whom  Andrew  Melvin  *  Purest, 

set  on  work  to  begin  the  quarrel,  and  then  *  Easter, 

stood  up  in  his  defence  to  make  it  good.  '  Christmas. 
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They  have  no  institution.  As  for  our  neighbour-kirk  in  England, 
their  service  is  an  evil-said  mass  in  English.  They  want  nothing  of 
the  mass  but  the  liftings.'  I  charge  you,  my  good  people,  minisfcers, 
doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your 
purity,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  do  the  same :  and  I,  forsooth,  so 
long  as  I  brook  '  my  life  and  crown,  shall  maintain  the  same  against 
all  deadly.'* 

§  26.  James  was  kept  in  this  temper  for  conciliating  presbytery, 
both  by  the  perseverance  of  its  friends,  and  the  urgency  of  his  own 
affairs.  He  followed  up  his  eulogy  upon  it  by  permitting  the  aasembly 
to  frame  such  acts  as  gradually  removed  episcopal  authority.  He 
suffered  Adamson,  the  primate,  to  sink  unaided  under  a  most  vindi(>- 
tive  and  unfeeling  persecution.*  That  prelate  had,  by  his  own  order,* 
officiated  at  the  Earl  of  Huntly's  marriage,  without  requiring  assent 
from  him  to  the  confession  of  faith  according  to  presbyterian  URBge, 
but  which  the  noble  bridegroom,  being  really  a  confirmed  Romanist, 
excused  himself  from  signing.^  For  this  omission,  aggravated  by 
some  other  charges,  the  archbishop  was  pronounced,  by  the  presbytexy 
of  Edinburgh,  to  have  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  his  preferment;^ 


'  Elevation  of  tho  coDBecrated  wafer. 

«  Enjoy. 

■  'Whether  James  was  seized,  on  this 
occasion,  with  a  ^aldden  fit  of  devotion  and 
of  affection  for  his  niother-cbnrch,  or 
whether  he  merely  adopted  this  language 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  ministers,  may 
admit  of  some  doubt.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  the  speech  was  received  by  tlie  assem- 
bly with  a  transport  of  joy:  there  was 
nothing  heard  /or  a  quarter  of  an  hnur^  hut 
jiraising  God  and  prat/ing  far  the  king.* 
(M 'Cries  Melville,  i.  304.)  *Even  admit- 
ing  the  authenticity  of  this  celebratwl  piece 
of  declamation,  it  is  manifest,  that  his 
majesty,  young  as  he  was,  did  not  commit 
himself  on  the  point  of  church  government. 
lie  praised  the  doctrines  taught  in  his  na- 
tive communion,  and  the  caro  with  which 
every  approach  to  Komish  superstition 
had  been  avoided.  As  to  tho  poUtif,  how- 
ever, he  uniformly  declared,  that,  in  his 
(estimation,  it  was  not  free  £rom  many  de- 
fects.'   Eussell,  ii.  35. 

*  'Adamson  was  the  only  one  of  the 
bishoi)s  who  persisted  in  opiKwing  the 
church,  after  the  annexation  of  their  tem- 
poralities to  tho  crown.'  M'Crie's  Melville, 
1.  312. 

»  Kussell,  iL  29. 

•  'Huntly  was  the  chief  of  the  popish 
party  in  Scotland,  and  deeply  engaged  in  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain.  His 
proposed  marriage  with  a  ward  of  the  crown, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  his 
majesty's  fiivourite.  was,  for  obvious  reasons, 
(bvaded  by  all  the  Protestants.  To  accom- 
plish this  object  the  more  easily,  Iluntly 


feigned,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  a 
disposition  to  renounce  the  catholic  Ikitli, 
but  affected  to  stickle  at  some  of  the  PR>- 
testant  doctrines.  The  presbytery  of  EdiiH 
burgh,  believing  that  his  object  was  to 
drive  time,  prohibited  any  of  the  miniiten 
to  celebrate  the  marriage  until  lie  had  snl^ 
scribed  the  confession.  Notwithfltanding 
this,  Adamson  performed  the  eeremony,  at 
the  very  time  thiat  the  Spanish  Armada  waa 
exp4H;ted  to  appear  on  the  coast  of  TgnglMMi.* 
(MCrie s  Mdville,  i.  313.)  Now,  whetlMr 
or  not,  Huntly  might  be  a  very  daogevooi 
man,  and  his  pro]>08ed  marriage  a  TCfy 
improper  one,  the  question  wiU  atlU  remaia 
as  to  whether  Adamson  was  not  justified 
in  ol>eying  his  sovereign,  who  had  lead 
rights,  rather  than  the  nresbyteiy  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  really  haa  none,  althoiig^  it 
claimed  and  actually  exercised  rach.  Hie 
Armada  year  was  1688,  the  year  in  -mhSA 
Scottish  presbytery  gained  a  legal  estaUidh 
ment  was  1592. 

'  '  He  was  charged  with  having  abatiaet- 
ed,  secreted,  and  mutilated  the  regietcn  of 
the  assembly,  and  with  having  celebrated 
the  marriace  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  oonttaiy 
to  an  express  inhibition  of  the  commisaiiQiMn 
of  the  church.  The  assembly  remitted  hia 
trial  to  the  presbyteiy  of  £dinbiugh«  giving 
them  full  power  to  pass  a  final  sentence  in  ths 
process  according  to  the  laws  of  the  chnreh. 
Having  proceedtni  on  a  libel  given  in  against 
him  by  Robert  Pont,  and  Adam  Johnston, 
the  prcsb^ieiy  found  the  bishop  guilty  of 
falsehood  and  double-dealing,  eironeons 
doctrine,  opposition  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  contempt  of  the  late  paUk 
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and  his  remaining  days  were  embittered  by  every  species  of  annoy- 
ance and  importunity.  He  had  become  wholly  defenceless.  The  Act 
of  Annexation  had  stripped  him  pretty  completely  of  his  pecimiary 
resources;  a  mortal  disease  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  James, 
with  that  selfish  levity,  which  never  left  him  even  in  riper  age,  was 
deaf  to  his  appeals.  In  the  last  stage  of  his  miseries,  when  he  could 
no  longer  hold  a  pen,  some  presbyterian  zealots,  who  besieged  his 
bed,  wrung  from  him  an  admission  that  prelacy  has  no  scriptural 
warrant,  but  is  a  mere  invention  of  man,  serving  for  a  foundation  to 
the  primacy  of  the  pope,  or  anti-christ.  Substantially  worthless  as 
was  a  concession  of  this  kind,  it  was  received  by  the  general  assembly, 
immediately  circulated,  and  eventually  printed,  under  the  title  of 
Mr.  Patrick  AdaraaoTCs  RecantaMon.  The  advantage  thus  instantly 
taken  of  his  necessities  and  weakness  was  greatly  to  the  dying  pre- 
late's disquietude.'  As  he  was,  however,  not  only  at  the  heiad  of  his 
order,  but  also,  probably,  its  ablest  member,  and  long  its  unfailing 
supporter,  this  miserable  exhibition  of  him  was  of  some  use  to  the 
presbyterian  party.*  The  progress  of  that  party  was,  however, 
chiefly  aided  by  the  want  of  an  efficient  control  over  a  lawless  com- 
munity. The  unwonted  calm  that  prevailed  while  James  was  in 
Denmark,  had  wholly  ceased  under  his  Incompetent  and  uncertain 
administration.  Scotland  had  rarely  been  in  a  state  of  greater  an- 
archy, and  by  consequence,  the  government  was  daily  falling  in 
popular  estimation.*     The  presbyterian  party  judiciously  took  advan- 

thanksgiving;  and  therefore  deposed  him  reduced  the  archbishop,  and  in  which  the 
firom  all  function  in  the  ministir,  and  de-  unfeeling  young  man  upon  the  throne  suf- 
barred  him  from  the  privile^  in  the  church,  fered  him  to  remain,  that  he  was  driyen 
until  he  should  give  satis&ction  for  his  to  the  galling  necessity  of  applying  for 
offensive  conduct.  M'Crie's  MdvUle^  i.  assistance  to  Ms  old  enemy,  Melville.  He 
314.  'immediately  visited  him,  supported  his 
*  Kussell,  ii.  30.  '  The  circumstances  in  family  out  of  his  own  purse  for  some  months, 
which  the  archbishop  subscribed  his  recan-  and  afterwards  procured  a  contribution  fop 
tation  necessarily  throw  a  degree  of  sus-  him  from  his  friends  in  St.  Andrew's.'  {Ibid. 
picion  over  the  sincerity  with  which  it  was  316.)  Thus,  in  fact,  an  aged  man,  over- 
made,  and  detract  from  its  value  as  a  testi-  whelmed  by  bodily  disease  and  grinding 
mouy  in  favour  of  presbytery.  But  there  poverty,  subscribed,  perhaps  he  hardly  knew 
is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine-  what,  at  the  pressing  instances  of  the  only 
ness  of  the  document  itself.' — '  Spotswood  persons  whom  he  could  arouse  to  the  least 
allows  that  he  subscribed  the  artiaes  which  appearance  of  feeling. 
wtre  ajterwarda  imprinted  under  the  name  '  *  Such  a  confession  from  the  most 
of  Mr.  Patrick  AdameorCe  Recantation ;  but  learned  person  of  the  episcopal  order,  was 
he  alleges,  that  when  it  was  told  him  that  considered  as  a  testimony  wnich  the  force 
^uch  a  recantation  was  pMished  in  his  of  truth  had  extorted  from  an  adversary.' 
name,  he  complained  heavily  of  the  wrong  Robertson,  iii.  95. 

that   was   done  him,    and  committing  his  '  *  The  king's  excessive  clemency  towards 

cause  to  God,  ended  his  days  in  the  end  of  offenders  multiplied  crimes  of  all  kinds,  and 

this  year.     The  recantation  was  subscribed  encouraged  such  acts  of  violence  as  brought 

April  18,  1591. — Adamson  survived  this  ten  his  government  under  contempt,  and  proved 

months. — By  its  heing  j}ubli6hed,  Spotswood  fatal  to  many  of  his  subjects.     The  history 

must  mean  its  being  made  publicly  known  :  of  several  years,  about  this  time,  is  filled 

and  surely  Adamson  knew,  when  he  sub-  with  accounts  ofthe  deadly  quarrels  between 

scribed  the  paper,  that  this  was  the  use  to  the  great  families,  and  of  murders  and  aswis- 

be  made  of  it.     It  does  not  appear  to  have  sinations  perpetrated  in  the  most  audacious 

been  printed  until  the  year  1598.'  (M'Crie's  manner,  and  with  circumstances  of  the  ut- 

Mdmlle,   i.   317.)     So  shameful  waa  the  most  barbarity.     All  the   defects   in   the 

destitution  to  wnich  iniquitous  laws  had  feudal  aristocracy  were  now  felt  more  sen- 

VOL.    III.  H 
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tage  of  itfl  despised  and  helpless  condition.*  When  Parliament  met 
at  Edinburgh,  in  June,  1592,  it  was  called  upon  by  the  assembly  to 
abrogate  the  acts  of  1584,  to  sanction  the  provisions  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Diecipline,  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Annexation,  and  to  prevent 
holders  of  ecclesiastical  baronies  uncommissioned  by  the  preBbyterian 
church,  from  sitting  any  longer  in  the  legislature.  The  first  of  these 
requests  was  granted  so  far  as  to  render  the  act  of  1584  inoperative 
against  ^  the  privilege  that  God  has  given  to  spiritual  office-bfsarers  in 
the  kirk.^  The  provisions  of  the  Second  Boole  of  Diaciplvns  were, to 
a  very  great  extent,  made  law,  and  thus  presbyterianism  was  form- 
ally established.  The  Act  of  Annexation^  however,  was  not  repealed, 
nor  were  the  prelates  deprived  of  their  seats  in  Parliament.'  It  is 
plain  that  James  was  anxious  to  concede  nothing  which  he  felt  him- 
self able  to  withhold ;  and  having  so  far  succeeded  as  to  obtain  the 
legal  establishment  of  their  own  system,  the  presbyterians  were  glad 
enough  to  forego  the  immediate  prospect  of  ulterior  advantages. 
They  were,  in  fact,  long  imder  apprehension  of  a  total  fiEdhire. 
Many  of  the  nobility  were  utterly  averse  from  their  demands,  and 
only  agreed  to  them,  at  last,  under  an  expectation  of  their  rejection 
by  the  crown.  Nor  would  they,  probably,  have  received  the  royal 
assent  had  not  James,  at  that  time,  been  ^led  and  embanuased  by 
extreme  unpopularity,  arising  from  the  inefficiency  of  his  govern- 
ment. Under  this  pressure,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  chancellor  to 
concede  the  presbyterian  question  as  an  act  likely,  above  all  otheny 
to  recover  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  people.  He  did  not,  however, 
give  way  until  Parliament  was  upon  the  very  eve  of  dissolutian ;  so 
that  the  commissioners  of  the  general  assembly  could  hardly  believe 
tlieir  delighted  ears  when  the  act,  establishing  presbytery,  was  pro- 
claimed, among  others,  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh.* 

§  27.  By  this  concession  to  the  most  intolerant  of  their  enemiei^  ' 
the  Romanists,  who  were  still  numerous  and  powerful  in  the  north, 
were  naturally  much  disgusted  and  disquieted.    As  usual  with  Britidi 
members  of  their  communion,  at  that  time,  they  thought  of  aid  from 


Bihly,  perhaps,  than  at  any  othcn*  period  in 
the  history  of  Scotland,  and  universal  licence 
and  anarchy  jireTailed  to  a  degree  scarce 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  society  : 
while  the  king,  too  gentle  to  pnnifili,  or  too 
feeble  to  act  with  vigour,  suffered  all  these 
enormities  to  pass  with  impunity/  Robert- 
son, iii.  95. 

1  *  The  juncture  for  pushing  this  measure 
was  well  chosen.'     Ibid.  98. 

2  '  It  is  worthy  of  notice  too,  that  al- 
though  the  Discipline  was  ratified,  as 
liaving,  in  fact,  bwn  for  some  time  intro- 
duced and  made  the  rule  by  which  ecclesias- 
tical proceedings  were  conducted  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  still  was  a 
spiritual  estate,  representing  the  clergy  in 
parliament,  and  possessing  a  sliare  of  the 
power,  rank,  and  putrimony  which  belonged 
to  the  establish^  church.    James  would 


not  consent  to  the  petition  of  the  iiiiiiiiltt% 
when  they  solicited  that  the  different  ordBif 
of  prt'lates  might  be  deprived  of  their  enti 
and  votes  in  the  legislature.  Nor  could  be 
be  prevailed  upon  to  annul  the  statute  of 
annexation,  by  which  so  large  a  poiitioii  of 
the  sacre<l  property  had  been  rested  in  the 
crown,  and  from  whence  the  wants  of  tiie 

rmichers  might  have  been  amply  supplied. 
n  short)  the  king  limited  his  ooneeMOM 
to  the  very  narrowest  bounds;  and  while 
he  conferred  rather  an  ungracious  assent  in 
favour  of  the  presbyterian  form,  he  seeni 
to  have  reserv^l  in  his  hands  the  means  of 
bestowing  income  and  honour  upon  a  mora 
acceptable  polity.  Spotswood  remarks  that 
the  act  passed,  but  in  the  mo$i  wary  tirm» 
thai  covld  be  devised,*  Russell,  iL  30. 
•  M*Crie's  Mdvaie,  i.  824. 
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Spain,  and  entered  into  a  treasonable  communication  with  Philip. 
More  or  less  of  their  movements  having  quickly  transpired,  the 
presbyterian  party  became  violently  excited.  Nor  were  plots  and 
negotiations  alone  the  fruits  of  this  connexion  between  Scottish  and 
continental  Bomanism.  Philip  transmitted  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
popish  lords,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  take  the  field.  James  being 
quite  unprepared  to  fiace  them  there,  gave  a  commission  for  this  pur- 
pose to  other  clans  at  feud  with  them.  The  latter  were,  however, 
defeated  in  October,  1595,  atGrlenlivat,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  pawn 
bis  jewels,  and  make  otherwise  such  exertions  to  stay  iiie  progress  of 
rebellion,  as  the  insurgent  peers  had  no  means  of  resisting,  and  they 
obtained  the  royal  permission  to  retire  abroad.'  But  notwithstanding 
the  vigour  which  James  displayed  upon  this  occasion,  he  showed  both 
before  and  afterwards  anything  rather  than  dislike  of  the  Romish 
faction.  In  principle,  he  was,  indeed,  a  staunch  protestant,  and  he 
prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  reformed  polemics.  He  was, 
however,  partial  to  many  of  his  own  nobility  who  adhered  to  the 
religious  creed  of  their  fathers,  while,  probably,  he  entertained  a  dis- 
like for  all  the  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  pa^y.  He  was  besides, 
constantly  building  upon  the  English  succession,  and  being  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  he  would  gladly  have  conciliated 
those  numerous  and  wealthy  families  in  the  southern  kingdom,  which 
repudiated  the  reformation.  From  these  various  causes,  his  adminis- 
tration was  distinguished  by  a  leniency  towards  Romanists,  that  gave 
great  offence  to  the  presbyterian  party.  Its  preachers,  in  return,  took 
such  liberties  with  public  affairs  generally,  and  with  himself  in  par- 
ticular, as  he  bore  with  great  impatience.  Instances  of  this  licence 
occasionally  made  more  noise  than  usual,  and  must  have  offended 
many  serious  minds,  little  regardful  of  party  strife,  but  anxious  for 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  for  confining  the  pulpit  to  its  proper 
functions.'  Advantage  of  such  feelings  could  not  fail  of  being  taken 
by  enemies  to  presbyterianism.  The  Romanist  would  contrast  recent 
licentiousness  with  exaggerated  pictures  of  former  tranquillity. 
The  episcopalian  protestant  would  consider  a  fair  trial  of  his  own 
favourite  polity  likely  to  have  averted  existing  causes  of  uneasiness 
and  offence.  The  latter  view  was,  probably,  taken  by  the  court, 
which  seems  to  have  been  ever  upon  the  watch  to  circumscribe  the 
pretensions  of  general  assemblies,  restrain  the  licence  of  preachers, 
and  provide  some  effective  control  over  the  church  by  the  restoration 
of  bishops.  Occasion  was  taken  for  accomplishing  this  last  object 
from  a  tumult  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1596,  in 
which  James  was  much  alarmed  by  presbyterian  violence,  and,  as 
episcopalian  writers  represent,  was  really  in  considerable  danger.'  The 
other  side  will  not  allow  that  anything  occurred  beyond  a  vexatious 

'  Robertson,  iii.  118.  and  eyen  with  little  prudence.*    Ibid.  120. 

•  *  However  powerM  the  motives  mi^t         ■  *  On  no  occasion  was  the  life  of  Jamea 
be  which  influenced  the  clergy,  or  however     exposed  to  greater  jeopardy.*     Russell,  iL 
laudable  the  end  they  had  in  view,  tiiey     62. 
conducted  their  measures  with  no  address, 
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and  embarrassing  uproar,  of  no  real  importance  whatsoever.*  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  court  clearly  saw  an  opening  for  fastening  new 
discredit  upon  pres})ytery,  and  representing  a  return  to  something 
like  tlie  old  ecclesiastical  system,  as  the  most  feasible  means  for 
bridling  an  unruly  pulpit,  and  thereby  restoring  public  tranquillity. 
The  king,  accordingly,  lost  no  time  in  quitting  Edinburgh,  and  im- 
mediately after  his  departure,  all  official  persons  were  commanded  to 
wait  upon  him  at  Linlithgow,  and  all  who  were  not  ordinarily  resi- 
dent in  the  capital,  were  ordered  to  leave  it  instantly.  The  tumult 
was  declared  to  be  'a  cruel  and  barbarous  attempt  against  his  majesty's 
royal  person,  his  nobility,  and  council,  at  the  instigation  of  cert^ 
seditious  ministers  and  barons.'  The  courts  of  justice  were  ordered 
to  remove  to  Perth,  and  neither  general  assemblies,  provincial  synods, 
nor  presbyteries,  were  henceforth  to  sit  in  Edinburgh.  Considerable 
severities  against  individuals  foUoweil,  and  then  appeared  a  series  of 
fifty-five  questions,  sanctioned  by  the  king,  displaying  anew  the  pro- 
minent objections  to  presbyterianism.  These  were  to  be  considered 
in  a  general  assembly  and  meeting  of  estates  to  be  holden  at  Perth, 
in  the  end  of  Februar}'.*  The  southern  presbyteries  began  at  once 
upon  a  resolute  resistance :  the  northern,  as  usual,  stood  aloof*  Few 
of  their  members  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  general  assemblies.  They 
were  too  remote  and  poor:  too  little  also  under  the  influence  of 
motives  that  swayed  their  brethren  who  moved  in  more  stirring 
scenes.  The  court  now  sent  a  dexterous  agent  among  them,  who  des- 
canted upon  the  folly  and  mischief  of  suffering  a  knot  of  busy  men, 
in  and  near  the  capital,  to  manage  all  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
Scotland,  according  to  their  own  factious  humour,  and  offered  pecu- 
niary assistance  to  such  members  as  could  not  otherwise  attend  the 
assembly,  whenever  it  should  meet  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from 
their  homes.'    This,  however,  it  became  the  practice  to  avoid  as  much 


'  •  Had  it  not  boon  laid  hold  of  by  de- 
Higning  politicians  for  accomplishing  their 
nuasures,  it  would  not  now  hav«'  been  known 
that  8Ui"h  an  event  had  (!ven  occurred ;  and 
were  it  not  that  it  has  been  so  much  misre- 
presenttxl  to  the  disparagement  of  the  minis- 
ters and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland,  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  labour  to 
institute  an  inqnirj'  into  the  n-al  state  of 
the  facts;     M'Cries  iVr/w7/^  i.  411. 

'  '  This  measure  had  been  pn'viously 
resolvetl  upon,  and  the  questions  wen;  pre- 
pared before  the  17th  of  Dfcembpr.  althouj^rh 
t'le  publication  of  them  was  deferr^^l  to  this 
time.'  {Ihid.  ii.  9.)  If  this  be  true,  and 
t)i«'  Calderwood  MS.  makes  it  seem  so,  the 
PMinburjjh  tumult  must  have  been  a  sort  of 
prize  to  the  government,  enabling  it  to  mak(> 
out  a  much  stronger  caH<»,  than  was  produ- 
cible only  from  the  late  pulpit  broils. 
I'rr>lwbly,  James  and  his  advisers  thought 
themsi/lves  quite  as  much  justified  in  making 
the  most  of  an  unexpected  opportunity  f«)r 
discrediting  the  presbytorians,  as  these  latter 


were  in  using  the  royal  unpoptilaritf  to  ex- 
tort the  concessions  of  1592. 

'  '  The  ministers  in  the  neighbonriuwd 
of  Edinburgh,  notwithstanding  the  poritf 
established  by  the  ppi»sbvt<?rian  govemmeiit, 
had  assumed  a  leading  m  the  church  whidi 
filled  their  brethren  with  envy.'  (Robert- 
son, iii.  131.)  '  Tlie  ministers  in  the  noithen 
parts  of  the  kingdom  had  rarely  attended 
the  gen  oral  assembly,  owing  to  their  distance 
from  the  place  of  its  meeting,  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  their  incomes.  Th^  were  com- 
parativi'ly  unacquainted  with  its  modes  of 
]>rocedure,  and  strangers  to  the  designs  of 
tlie  court,  not  to  mention  their  general 
inferiority  in  point  of  gifts  to  their  brethren 
of  the  south.^  (M-Crie's  MehiUe,  ii.  18.) 
Thus  it  is  confes.sed  by  the  presbyterian 
WTJti'rs  that  the  church  had  been  rcmoln- 
ti(mised  by  a  small  compact  bodyof  agitaton 
in  and  near  the  oipital.  As  to  their  supe- 
riority to  the  great  mass  of  their  brothmi, 
it  is  little  else  than  gratuitous  assumption. 
Dr.  Russell  is  equally  justifled  in  adopting 
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as  possible ;  James  finding  it  an  easier^  as  well  as  a  more  reputable, 
and  less  onerous  course,  to  neutralise  tbe  fiery  polemics  of  Edinburgh 
and  its  vicinity,  by  finding  them  a  vent  in  places  where  a  suflBciency 
of  tamer  spirits  was  at  hand.^  Having  pretty  well  secured  a  majority 
of  the  assembly,  and  gained  by  persuasion,  or  less  honourable  means,  a 
few  of  the  members  who  had  formerly  been  conspicuous  on  the  popular 
side,  the  court  was  enabled  to  carry  its  leading  objects  at  Perth,  and 
Dundee,  in  the  early  part  of  1597.  The  clerical  body  in  these  places 
imposed  restrictions  upon  the  introduction  of  political  topics  and 
personal  aspersions  into  sermons,  pronounced  summary  excommuni- 
cations unlawful,  agreed  to  the  prohibition  by  statute  of  meetings  of 
the  general  assembly  without  royal  authority,  and  consented  to  the 
nomination  of  incumbents  in  large  towns  by  the  crown,  with  consent 
of  the  several  congregations.  Besides  gaining  these  points,  which 
gave  facilities,  hitherto  sternly  refused,  for  dealing  with  party-politics 
in  the  pulpit,  and  admitted  the  superiority  of  law  over  clerical  assem- 
blies, the  court  skilfully  availed  itself  of  an  existing  arrangement  to 
prosecute  its  ulterior  views.  The  general  assembly  had  usually,  before 
separation,  nominated  a  committee  of  its  members  to  execute  par- 
ticular measures,  or  merely  watch  over  the  interests  of  religion,  until 
the  next  meeting.  James  now  proposed  that  such  a  committee  should 
be  nominated  as  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  council  to  himself,  which 
might  guide  him  in  preparing  measiures  for  a  future  occasion.  In 
this  too  he  was  gratified.* 

§  28.  By  the  commissioners  of  the  general  assembly,  now  brought 
into  close  connexion  with  the  crown,  an  important  application  was 
made  to  parliament,  in  December,  1597.  No  clergyman  can  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  evil  of  having  his  order  either  imperfectly  represented,  or 
altogether  unrepresented  in  the  national  legislature.  From  such  dis- 
advantages flow  disregard  of  clerical  interests,  and  misapprehension 
of  ecclesiastical  questions,  upon  many  occasions,  which  require  the 
one  to  be  respected,  and  the  other  to  be  understood.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  Scottish  clergy  from  seeing  the  unfairness  of  their 
position  as  an  unrepresented  body  in  parliament,  notwithstanding  the 
assumptions  which  the  general  assemblies  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
sustain.  But  the  war  that  they  had  waged  with  the  institutions  of 
their  country  had  been  supported  by  fostering  democratic  tendencies 
in  the  laity,  and  it  is  a  besetting  evil  of  such  tendencies  to  keep  all 
persons  down  who  can  be  fenced  oflF  by  any  obvious  line  of  demarca- 
tion. The  clerical  body  presents  this  facility,  and  hence  democracy 
has  usually  marked  it  out  for  poverty  and  insignificance.    The  Scottish 


A  counter  assamption.  'As  might  have 
been  presumed,  the  wiser  and  more  moderate 
among  the  ministers,  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital,  did  not  approve  the  con- 
duct which  nad  just  been  described  *  (the 
Edinburgh  tumult).  M'Crie's  MelvilU,  ii.  66. 

»  Ilrid.  18. 

•  *  As,  with  the  exception  of  an  indivi- 
dual or  two  named  to  save  appearances, 


they  were  devoted  to  the  court,  he  was 
enabled  by  their  means  to  exercise  as  much 
power  in  the  church  as  he  did  by  his  privy 
council  in  the  state.  A  wedge  taken  out  of 
the  church  to  rend  her  with  her  own  forces  ! 
says  Calderwood;  the  very  needle,  says 
James  Melville,  which  drew  in  the  episcopal 
thread:     Ibid.  24. 
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ministers,  being  indebted  for  their  provision,  such  as  it  was,  and  for 
their  hopes  of  a  better,  to  lay  selfishness,  were  contented  to  meet 
observations  upon  the  palpable  want  of  clerical  influence  in  parlia- 
ment, by  talking  of  ruling  elders,  or  some  such  persons,  to  represent 
the  church  there.^    But,  independently  of  his  monarchical  partialitieB 
for  established  institutions,  James  had  no  desire  for  an  infusioa  of 
spirit  into  the  habitually  passive  character  of  a  Scottish  parliament, 
from  that  very  class  which  pulpit  eloquence  had  long  been  able  to 
array  in  unmanageable  defiance  of  his  authority.    He  rather  thought, 
as  it  was  natural  that  he  should  think,  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  estate. 
In  turning  his  attention  to  this,  he  might  really  be  little  or  nothing 
more  solicitous  of  securing  a  fair  position  for  his  clerical  subjectB, 
than  were  the  presbyterians.     But  he  felt  severely  the  want  of  some 
parliamentary  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  his  nobility,  and  he  could 
not  overlook  the  advantage  of  his  ancestors,  who  found  one  in  va 
opulent  and  extensive  prelacy.    Upon  such  an  obvious  truth,  it  is  easy 
to  build  superficial  and  uncharitable  charges  of  episcopal  subserviency. 
Keasons,  at  least,  equally  plausible,  for  court  partiality  to  prelacy, 
may  be  found  in  the  high  character,  information,  and  intelligence^ 
required  of  all  distinguished  churchmen,  and  consequently  possesaed 
by  most  of  them ;  in  their  origin  from  every  rank,  though  all  actually 
moving  near,  or  even  in  the  highest;   in  their  possession  of  a  pro- 
perty, which  they  did  not  inherit,  and  cannot  transmit,  and  which 
came  to  them  unfettered  by  family  ties  of  clan  or  party ;  and  in  the 
sense  of  obligation  to  a  benefactor,  which  would  lead  them  to  support 
the  crown,  even  if  its  security  were  not  identified  with  their  own. 
Now  this  order,  in  spite  of  the  varied  and  persevering  assaults  on  it, 
during  so  many  recent  years,  had  never  become  extinct,  in  the  Scot- 
tish parliament-house.     There  was  a  miserable  sprinkling  of  despised 
and  impoverished  prelates,  whose  legislative  rights  were  still  recog^ 
iiised.     There  was  a  far  larger  and  more  important  body  of  laymen, 
who  strangely  came  to  parliament,  as  abbots  and  priors ;  their  qualifi- 
cations  having  been   the   endowments  of  religious  houses.      From 
neither  branch  of  this  extraordinary  prelacy  could  the  crown  reckon 
upon  any  efficient  support.     The  surviving  bishops,  reeling  under 
indigence  and  popular  obloquy,  were  not  only  altogether  without 
weigiit,  but  also  they  had  no  spirit  for  prominence  of  any  kind,  and 
were  only  anxious  to  drain  the  remains  of  life  in  unmolested  privacy. 
The  pretended  abbots  and  priors  differed  merely  in  name  from  the 
lay  aristocracy,  of  which  they  were  generally  members,  in  fact,  by 


*  '  It  1*8  true  that  the  general  assembly 
had  ot\on  pomplained  that  persons  who  had 
no  autliority  or  commission  from  the  church, 
tiH^k  it  n^Km  them  to  sit  and  rote  in  parlia- 
niont  in  her  name :  and  in  some  instances 
a  wijili  had  Won  expressed,  that  indiriduals 
a])ix>inteil  bj  tlic  chun*!i  should  be  admitted 
to  a  voice  in  such  (.^rliamentary  caust\s  as 
inrnlveil  her  interest.  But  this  was  not  her 
deliberate  and  unanimous  opinion,  at  least, 


it  had  not  been  so  for  a  considerable  time 
back ;  and  far  less  had  she  agreed  thattheee 
voters  should  be  ministers  of  the  Gospd. 
On  the  contraij,  it  was  the  decided  opiiuoB 
of  the  principal  ministers,  that  if  the  omzdl 
should  send  representatives  to  pariiamea^ 
they  ought  to  be  ruling  elders,  or  wuA  lay- 
men as  she  should  think  proper  to  choQec' 
M'Crie^s  MelvilU,  iL  39. 
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!•  To  propoeO)  however,  at  once,  the  restoration  of  prelacy,  after 
he  pains  that  had  long  been  successfully  taken  to  render  it  odious, 
id  have  been  highly  indiscreet^  It  was,  therefore,  thought  advis- 
to  keep  up  a  si^dent  number  of  clerical  members  in  parliament, 
rding  to  immemorial  usage,  who  should  be  chosen  out  of  the 
'  of  ministers,  and  receive  from  the  crown  the  titles  and  bene- 
of  the  ancient  parliamentary  prelates.  This  proposition  proved 
sable  to  those  commissioners  of  the  general  assembly,  who  had 
.  named  as  ecclesiastical  advisers  to  the  sovereign,  and  they  peti- 
)d  parliament  accordingly.  Their  petition  was  readily  granted, 
thus,  to  the  great  indignation  and  alarm  of  the  more  discerning 
■ealous  presbyterians,  the  year  1597  closed  with  no  obscure  indi- 
gos of  a  return  to  the  old  prelatical  institutions  of  the  country.' 
89.  The  legislature  having  committed  itself  to  this  important 
mre,  its  further  progress  required  the  general  assembly.  That 
'  met  at  Dundee,  in  March,  1598.  James  introduced  its  main 
Mst  of  deliberation  in  a  speech  from  the  throne.  This  dis- 
led  any  intention  of  introducing  either  papal  or  Anglican  prelacy, 
merely  expressed  a  wish  that  certain  of  the  more  prudent  clergy 
Id  be  chosen  by  the  general  assembly  to  transact  personally 
cih-business  in  parliament,  instead  of  standing  at  the  doors  with 
ble  applications  that  some  layman  must  carry  through  the  house.' 
ritibstending  the  speciousness  of  this  language,  and  the  care  pre- 
ij  taken  to  secure  a  majority  on  the  roycJ  side,  violent  objections 
raised  among  the  more  unbending  presbyterians.  Even  when 
x>urt  gained  its  ends  by  ten  voices,^  one  of  the  dissentients  loudly 
ssted,  insisting  upon  the  nullity  of  the  decisions  in  this,  and  two 
dding  assemblies,  as  being  fettered  in  their  deliberations  by  his 
Bty*B  interference.*  The  motions  carried  were  three,  namely,  that 
stera  might  lawfully  vote  in  parliament  and  other  meetings  of 
estates,  and  that  some  of  them  to  represent  the  church  were 
ed  in  all  such  assemblies ;  that  their  number  ought  to  equal  that 
le  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  anciently  summoned,  being  fifty- 
individuals;  and  that  the  choice  of  these  representatives  should 


Fhe  prejadices  which  the  nation  had 
iTed  against  the  name  and  character 
liO|Mi  were  so  yiolent,  that  James  was 
4v  with  the  utmost  care,  to  avoid  the 
nmoe  of  a  design  to  reyive  that  order.' 
taon,  iii.  133. 

TIm  xojal  influence  was  exerted  in 
nniDg  any  objections  which  were  en- 
aed  against  this  measure  on  the  part 
Bobilitj,  who  humoured  his  majesty 
inting  more  than  was  asked  by  the 
It  was  dedared  that  the  pre- 
the  third  estate  of  the  kingdom ; 
ministers  as  his  majesty  should 
I  to  raise  to  the  digni^  of  bishop^ 
,  or  other  prekte,  should  have  as  com- 
s  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament 
lOM  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate  had 
ed  at  any  former  period;  and  that 


bishoprics,  as  they  became  yacant,  should 
be  conferred  on  none  but  such  as  were  qua- 
lified and  disposed  to  act  as  ministers  or 
preachers.  The  spiritual  power  to  be  exer- 
cised by  bishops  m  the  government  of  the 
church,  was  left  by  the  parliament  to  be 
settled  between  his  mi^esty  and  the  general 
assembly,  without  prejudice  in  the  mean- 
time, to  the  authority  possessed  by  the 
several  ecclesiastical  judicatories.'  M'Crie's 
Melville f  ii.  37. 

"  Calderwood,  Epiat.  Philnd.  Find.  Altare 
Damasoenufn,  761. 

*  *  The  measure  was  carried  chiefly  by 
the  votes  of  the  elders,  and  it  was  ursed  by 
the  minority  that  a  number  of  them  had  no 
commission ;  but  the  demand  of  a  scrutiny 
was  resisted.'    U*Cne'B  MelviUe,  ii.  46. 

*  Oalderwood :  ui  tupra. 
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be  vested  in  the  crown  and  church  conjointly.  The  adminiatration 
-was  prepared  with  further  proposals  as  to  the  manner  of  electing 
the  intended  representatives,  their  name,  revenues,  and  the  restric- 
tions necessary  to  prevent  them  from  abusing  their  powers;  but 
appearances  of  a  favourable  reception  soon  grew  so  unpromising,  that 
it  was  thought  better  to  rest  satisfied,  for  the  present,  with  advantages 
already  gained.  A  new  commission  was  therefore  to  be  nominated  by 
the  sevenil  provincial  synods,  which,  in  concert  with  the  divinity  pro- 
fessors in  the  universities,  might  attend  his  majesty,  and  consult  upon 
ulterior  arrangements.  The  provincial  synods  which  were  to  supply 
the  required  commissioners,  were  themselves  to  be  instructed  by  the 
presbyteries  within  their  several  districts,  and  such  was  the  antipathy 
to  prelacy  engendered  in  the  principal  seat«  of  agitation,  that  the 
southern  presbyteries  gave  the  narrowest  instructions  that  could  be 
devised.  When,  however,  the  commissioners  nominated,  met  at  Falk- 
land, in  July,  1598,  although  less  pliable  than  the  crown  desired,  they 
proved  far  more  so  than  some  of  the  parties  whom  they  represented 
could  easily  endure.  This  has  been  considered  as  the  fruit  of  court 
contrivance.*  But  really  no  underhand  management  was  required. 
Lay  members  of  a  presbytery  would  naturally  be  far  better  pleased 
with  power  over  their  ministers,  than  these  latter  would  be  with  its 
exercise,  however  they  might,  upon  occasions,  dilate  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  lying  under  such  a  lash.  Hence,  when  they  were  protected 
from  the  interference  and  observation  which  generally  pressed  upon 
them,  they  could  not  fail  of  using  any  allowable  means  that  came  in 
their  way,  to  gain  a  more  independent  position.  By  means  of  this 
commission,  it  was  determined,  that  six  ministers  should  be  nominated 
for  every  vacant  prelacy,  from  whom  the  king  should  choose  one  as 
the  parliamentary  representative :  this  individual,  however,  was  to  pro- 
pose nothing,  in  his  legislative  capacity,  unwarranted  by  his  brethren; 
he  was  to  account  for  his  proceedings  to  the  general  assembly,  to 
continue  all  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  pastor,  to  remain  in  his  former 
subjection  to  his  proper  presbytery,  and  to  be  chilled  a  cmnmiasioner 
of  such  a  pliWCy  or  precinct ^  provided  that  title  were  approved  by  the 
king  and  legislature ;  otherwise,  some  other  title  was  to  be  found  by 
the  general  assembly.* 

§  30.  James  appears  to  have  been  impeded  in  the  execution  of  his 
deiiigns  by  the  vanity  of  authorship.*  In  1598  he  published  his  TruB 
Law  of  Free  Monarchies,  meaning,  by  the  last  two  words,  those 
monarchies  in  which  the  sovereign  is  free  from  extraneous  controU 
This  work  proved  highly  offensive  to  the  democratic  spirits  which  he 
was  born  to  the  hopeless  task  of  attempting  to  restrain  ;  and  as  their 


*  '  Matters  were  so  craftily  concliicte<i  by 
the  ugcDt«  of  the  court  that  the  delegates 
choneu  for  the  conferenct^  were,  in  several 
instjinces,  of  opposite;  views  to  thosc.^  of  their 
constituents.'     M'Crie's  Melvi/ie,  ii.  49. 

«  Collier,  ii.  662.     Spotswood,  463. 

'  '  The  literaiT  worl;^  which  James  pro- 
duced at  this  Ume,  contributed  to  streng- 


then the  opposition  to  his  administntion.' 
M'Crie's  Miicillt^,  ii.  72. 

*  *  The  treatis(i  is,  in  fact,  an  niiTBnushed 
indication  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  prince^ 
and  of  passive  obedience  and  non-renatanee 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  without  any 
tion  or  reservation  whaterer.*    IbuL 
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disapprobation  was  not  unknown  to  the  royal  author,  it  is  placed 
among  the  causes  which  made  him  so  injudiciously  severe  upon  pres- 
byterianism,  in  his  Baailicon  Doron,  which  he  printed  in  1599.* 
Conscious  of  his  imprudence  in  making  thus  free  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Scottish  nation,  including  all  its  more  fiery  elements, 
James  did  not  meditate  immediate  publication.  His  impatience,  how- 
ever, to  see  a  work  in  print,  which  even  eminent  presbyterians  treat 
as  above  mediocrity,*  urged  him  upon  the  perilous  gratification  of 
having  seven  copies  stricken  oflF.  One  of  these  was  shown  by  a  courtier, 
whom  the  king  thought  incapable  of  betraying  him,  to  Andrew  Melville. 
Nothing  could  come  half  so  seasonably  to  the  patriarch  of  Scottish 
presbyterianism,  who  was  naturally  very  much  displeased  by  the 
prospect  of  a  national  return  to  episcopacy.  He  instantly  extracted 
such  passages  as  were  most  oflTensive  to  the  presbjrterian  party,  and 
sent  them  to  his  nephew,  whose  colleague  laid  them  before  the  pro- 
vincial synod  of  Fife.*    That  body  treated  them  as  highly  reprehen- 


'  *The  presbyterians  of  Scotland  could 
not  conceal  their  disapprobation  of  the  poli- 
tical principles  of  7%«  Law  of  Free  Monar^ 
ckies.  This  was  one  reason  of  their  beins 
treated  with  such  severity  in  the  celebrated 
^cutilico7i  Doron,  or  Instructions  of  the  King 
to  his  Son^  Prince  Henry,  which  came  to 
light  in  the  coarse  of  the  following  year.' 
M*Crie's  MelvUU,  ii.  74. 

'  *  Notwithstanding  the  great  alterations 
and  refinements  in  national  taste  since  that 
time,  we  must  allow  this  to  be  no  contemp- 
tible  performance,  and  not  to  be  inferior  to 
the  works  of  most  contemporary  writers, 
either  in  parity  of  style  or  jastness  of  com- 
position.' (Robertson,  iiL  137.)  *Thoagh 
an  impartial  examination  of  its  contents  will 
not  jastify  the  high  encomiams  passed  apon 
it>yet  its  literary  merits  are  not  contemptible. 
It  is  more  free  from  childish  and  disgasting 
pedantiy,  and  contains  many  good  adrices, 
mingled,  however,  with  not  a  few  silly  pre- 
judices.' (M^Crie's  MelviUe,  ii.  79.)  The 
episcopalian  party  went,  of  coarse,  a  good 
deal  farther.  '  The  tract  is  written  with  a 
compass  of  thought  and  learning,  and  every- 
where distinguished  with  a  predominancy 
of  honesty  and  conscience.  The  royal  author 
received  the  justice  of  being  admired  for  his 
virtue  and  capacity ;  particularly  this  book 
recommended  his  majesty  strongly  to  the 
esteem  of  the  English ;  insomuch  that  all 
the  discourses  then  published  for  maintain- 
ing his  right  to  succeed  queen  Elizabeth, 
did  not  do  him  so  much  service  as  this  pro- 
duct of  his  own  pen.*  (Collier,  ii.  663.) 
This  last  assertion  is  taken  from  Spotswood, 
but  Dr.  M*Crie  has  thus  weakened  its  claims 
for  anything  beyond  a  very  qualified  admis- 
sion of  it,  at  best  *  I  have  seen  no  reason 
to  think  that  it  was  reprinted  until  1603,  in 
the  course  of  which  year  it  went  through 


three  editions ;  all  of  them,  probably,  pub- 
lished after  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  If  this 
was  the  fact,  the  wonderM  influence  which 
Spotswood  says  it  had  in  promoting  James's 
accession  must  have  been  ex  ^st  facto,  I 
have  not  seen  it  mentioned  between  1599 
and  1603.  One  of  the  seven  copies  might 
be  conveyed  to  some  of  the  courtiers  of 
Elizabeth  in  the  secret  correspondence  which 
James  carried  on  with  them  during  that 
interval ;  but  they  had  other  reasons  than 
his  merits  as  an  author  for  favouring  his 
title.'  (Melville,  ii.  454.)  That  one  of  the 
seven  copies  really  was  transmitted  to  some 
Englishman  in  correspondence  with  James 
is  highly  probable,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  that  individual  to  mention  in  pri- 
vate, but  influential  circles,  the  Scottish 
monarch's  anti-puritanical  principles.  Such 
information  would  be  certain  to  make  its 
way,  and  could  not  fail  of  lessening  the  ob- 
jections which  many  Englishmen  felt  to 
James  on  account  of  his  low-church  educa- 
tion. Thus  the  Basilicon  Doron,  though 
not  published,  but  only  privately  circu- 
lated, might,  notwithstanding,  have  had 
some  weight  in  securing  an  easy  recognition 
of  the  Scottish  title. 

•  *  The  propositions  laid  before  the  synod 
were  the  following :  That  tho  office  of  a  king 
is  of  mixed  kini  partlv  civil  and  partly 
ecclesiastical :  That  a  principal  part  of  his 
function  consists  in  ruling  the  church :  That 
it  belongs  to  him  to  judge  when  preachers 
wander  from  their  text,  and  that  such  as 
refuse  to  submit  to  his  judgment  in  such 
cases  ought  to  be  capitally  punished :  That 
no  ecclesiastical  assemblies  ought  to  be  hold 
without  his  consent :  That  no  man  is  more 
to  be  hated  of  a  king  than  a  proud  puritan ; 
That  parity  among  ministers  is  irreconcile- 
ftble  with  monarchy,  inimical  to  order,  and 
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sible^  and,  pretending  to  believe  it  impossible  that  James  could  have 
written  any  such  matter,  transmitted  them  to  him  as  libellous  attempts 
to  lower  his  character.  Finding  himself  to  have  committed  no  small  in- 
discretion in  thus  needlessly  running  into  unpopularity,  the  king  after- 
wards published  his  work  with  some  qualifications,  and  an  apologetical 
preface.'  But  it  had  already  done  its  work,  by  raising  up  new  opposition 
to  his  plans  as  the  treacherous  devices  of  a  prince,  arbitrary  in  prin- 
ciple, and  insincere  in  dealing,  who  was  bent  upon  beating  down  all 
opposition  to  his  own  will,  and  pretended  a  regard  for  an  ecciesiafltical 


the  mother  of  oonfuBion.  That  poritanH  had 
been  a  pest  to  tlie  commonwealth  and  church 
of  Scotland,  wished  to  engross  the  civil  go- 
yemment  as  tribanes  of  the  people,  sought 
the  introduction  of  democracy  into  the  state, 
and  quarrelled  with  the  king  because  he  was 
a  king :  That  the  chief  persons  among  them 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  land : 
in  fine^  That  parity  in  the  church  shonld  bo 
banished,  episcopacy  set  up,  and  all  who 
preached  against  bishops  rigorously  pun- 
ished. Such  were  the  sentiments  which 
James  entertained,  and  which  he  had  printed, 
at  the  very  time  that  he  was  giving  out  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  altering  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  or  of  introducing  epis- 
copacy.' (M'Crie's  MelvilU,  ii.  76.)  The 
king's  printing  and  speaking  certainly  form 
a  sufficiently  uisroputable  contrast.  But  he, 
probably,  thought  his  difficulties  a  full 
excuse  for  double-dealing.  Many  other 
selfish  men,  especially  in  that  age,  would 
have  thought  so  too.  His  ends  were,  to 
disarm  prosbyterianism  in  Scotland,  if  not 
eventually  to  supersede  it  by  episcopacy, 
and  to  conciliate  the  episcopal  party  in  Eng- 
land. But  however  any  man  may  delude 
himself  into  a  notion  that  dissimiUation  is 
allowable  under  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
no  one  can  help  smarting  severely  if  it 
should  be  exposed.  A  vindictive  feeling 
from  having  so  smarted,  when  Melville  so 
eagerly  laid  hold  of  the  BasUicon  Doron, 
joined  to  the  rankling  recollection  of  many 
former  liberties,  probably  led  James  into 
the  ungenerous  treatment  of  his  old  adver- 
sary, when  an  English  throne  gave  him  the 
powor  for  which  he  had  so  long  sighed.  In 
1606,  he  caUed  Melville  with  six  others  of 
the  leading  presbyterians  to  London,  to- 
gether with  the  two  Scottish  archbishops, 
and  three  of  the  bishops,  for  the  parpose  of 
conferring  upon  the  best  mode  of  settling 
the  ecclesiastical  disputes  in  their  native 
countnr.  Melville  conducted  himself  before 
James  s  court  with  a  degree  of  spirit,  which 
occasionally  degenerated  into  violence  and 
ill-manners.  Among  his  weaknesses  was  a 
habit  of  indulging  in  the  composition  of 
satirical  Latin  epigrams.  Being  taken  to 
the  chapel  royal,  his  puritanical  antipathies 
were  violently  excited  by  the  sight  of  the 


altar-table  adorned  with  two  doeed  book% 
two  empty  chalices,  and  two  candlesticks 
with  unlighted  candles.  On  retaraing  to 
his  lodgings,  he  thus  gave  vent  to  his 
temptuoas  indignation :  — 
Cur  stant  daun  Anglia  Ubri  duo  regia  in 

Lumina  caea  duo^  pollubra  ticca  duo  f 
Num  sensum  ctdtwnque  Dei  tenet  AngUM 
claueum^ 

Lumine  cteca  euo^  aorde  sepulta  etta  t 
Romano  an  ritu  dum  rrgalem  instruU  tutam, 

Purpuream  pingit  relligioea  lupam  t 
A  copy  of  this  foolish  pasquinaae  was  qA« 
ciousty  taken  to  the  king,  by  some  penon 
who  had  surreptitiously  msoe  one  wit^umt 
the  aged  epigrammatist's  knowledf^e  or 
consent.  James  professed  himself  higUj 
incensed.  He  probably  found  rise  to  fais 
vindictive  remembrance,  an  epigram  that 
Melville  had  made,  several  years  before,  on 
seeing  him  dancing  about  the  room,  as  was 
not  unnatural  at  his  then  time  of  life,  wfails 
in  deep  mourning  for  his  unhappy  mother, 
who  had  recently  been  beheackd.  The 
verses,  which  were  quite  as  ill-timed  as  the 
voung  king's  levity,  were  th<>se.  They  al- 
lude to  Mary's  reported  levity  on  Danuey'i 
murder:  — 

Quid  sUn  vult  tantus  luguhri  sub  veate  ca- 
chinntiaJ 

Scilicet  hie  matrem  d^fiet^  ut  iUa  patrem. 
When,  however,  his  chapel  was  attacked, 
instead  of  the  exuberance  of  his  yonihfid 
spirits,  James  had  the  power  of  takinff  ample 
vengeance  upon  the  man  whose  prurient  wit 
had  repeatedly  galled  him,  and  wno  had  cross- 
ed his  policy,  and  addressed  him  in  the  freeit 
language,  through  life.  Melville  was  now 
committed  for  scandalum  magnatum^  and 
after  some  confinement  in  private  houses,  ha 
was  sent  to  the  tower,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  im- 
prisonment^ he  was  allowed  to  go  to  the 
continent,  and  he  died  divinity  professor  st 
Sedan,  in  1622,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seTCB. 
His  long  importance  in  Uie  Scottish  presbj- 
U'rian  struggle,  and  the  personal  dislike 
which  his  numerous  liberties  could  not  £iil 
of  engendering  in  James,  will  acooont  for 
the  severity  with  which  he  was  erentaally 
treated.    1h  othing  that  he  did  can  ^ggnsft  it. 

*  M'Crie's  MdviUe,  ii.  76,  464. 
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polity  which  he  really  abhorred^  and  meant  to  suppress  upon  the  first 
opportunity. 

§  31.  Difficulties,  at  length,  were  sufficiently  overcome  to  render  it 
likely  that  the  Falkland  arrangements  would  be  ratified  by  the  general 
assembly.  That  body  was,  accordingly,  convened  at  Montrose,  as  a 
place  convenient  for  attendance  from  the  north,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1600.  To  the  importance  of  its  proceedings  all  Scotland  was 
thoroughly  alive ;  and,  in  spite  of  royal  influence,  the  rigid  presby- 
terians  took  their  seats  under  sanguine  expectations  of  a  victory.^ 
They  did,  indeed,  make  a  strenuous  resistance,  and  so  fiur  succeeded 
as  to  impose  upon  the  future  clerical  members  of  parliament  two 
restrictions  which  did  not  come  recommended  from  Falkland.  By 
one  of  these,  the  legislative  delegate  was  disqualified  from  sitting  in 
the  general  assembly  unless  under  an  especial  authority  from  his  own 
presbytery ;  by  the  other,  canvassing  for  the  parliamentary  trust  was 
to  render  a  man  incapable  of  it.'  Upon  other  questions,  the  Melville 
party  was  defeated ;  and  thus  a  step  towards  the  restoration  of  epis- 
copacy was  not  only  gained  by  the  court,  but  also  accepted  by  the 
church.  This  defeat  acted  as  a  sedative  upon  some  of  the  more 
violent  spirits,  and  Scotland  remained  more  tranquil,  during  several 
succeeding  years,  than  it  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  before.' 
Hence  there  is  great  excuse  for  the  endeavours  eventually  made  to 
restore  a  regular  episcopacy.  To  say  nothing 'of  mere  partiality  for 
that  form  of  religious  polity,  or  of  an  opinion  in  its  favour  founded 
upon  ecclesiastical  history,  the  crown  might  reasonably  consider  it 
better  calculated  than  presbytery  for  securing  an  orderly  community. 
It  was  impossible,  besides,  to  overlook  the  violent  party-struggles  by 
which  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  system  was  overthrown,  and  the 
recency  of  presbyterian  triumphs  must  have  made  opponents  regard 
them  as  nothing  more  than  temporary  advantages  which  the  course 
of  events  might  any  day  annuL  In  1600,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards,  the  episcopalian  party  could  not  attribute  any  character 
of  permanence  to  a  great  constitutioual  innovation,  which  received 
legislative  sanction,  and  that  under  peculiar  circumstances,  so  lately 
as  1592.  Nor  could  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  innovation,  after  all, 
had  not  the  character  of  completeness,  and  consequently,  the  aspect 
of  finality.  An  anomalous  kind  of  prelacy  survived  the  shock,  and 
must  have  been  meant  by  the  party  overpowered  to  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation for  reconstructing  the  old  edifice  upon  an  improved  principle, 
whenever  present  heats  and  prejudices  should  have  sufficiently  died 
away.  That  such  intentions  eventually  miscarried,  an  episcopalian 
will  naturally  regret,  and  he  may  do  so  the  more  reasonably,  because 
a  difference  of  polity  weakens  the  resistance  of  British  protestantism 
to  the  common  Romish  enemy.  In  most  respects,  however,  the 
churches  of  north  and  south  Britain  have  long  stood  in  amicable 

>  M'Crie's  MelviOe,  iL  6S.  the  church  were  rewarded  by  the  continu- 

«  CoUier.  iL  663.  ance  of  tranquillity  during  several  years. 

'  *  The  dedaiTe  measores  bow  adopted  hj    Bussell,  iL  72. 
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relation  to  each  other.  Holding  the  same  rule  of  faith,  and  party-* 
contests  about  episcopacy  having  long  sunk  into  mere  history,  there 
are  no  longer  any  violent  antipathies  on  either  side.  The  Englishman 
does  full  justice  to  the  scriptural  principles,  and  valuable  ministra- 
tions of  the  northern  clergy ;  and  the  Scot,  in  a  southern  home,  ia 
very  commonly  a  conformist  to  the  religion  of  his  adopted  country. 
Nor  are  families  by  any  means  rare,  in  which  some  members  belong 
to  one  church,  and  some  to  the  other,  without  any  abatement  of 
mutual  good-will.  The  two  religious  communities  are,  indeed,  so 
much  identified  in  interest,  as  well  as  in  doctrine,  that  no  judicious 
member  of  either  has  any  disposition  to  magnify  their  differences 
with  each  other.  Rather,  are  both  venerated  as  labouring  for  a 
common  object  of  the  gpreatest  importance,  by  all  who  feel  the  value 
of  sound  religion,  and  know  the  impossibility  of  spreading  it  over  a 
whole  nation  without  endowments  tolerably  commensurate  with  the 
country. 
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The  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity  —  §  7.  Immediate  con84K|uenc(s  of  these  adi 
—  §8.  Rebellion  of  John  O'Xeil — §  9.  Uneasiness  of  Munster — §  10.  Foreign 
interf«*rence  in  Irish  affairs — |  II.  Stukeley — §  12.  Papal  inru^ion — J  13.  Rebellioo 
of  D(>8mond —  §  14.  Rebellion  of  Hugh  O'Neil —  §  16.  Foundation  of  Trinity  ooUc^ 
Dublin  —  §  16.  Usshers  acceptance  of  the  Jesuit's  challongo. 

§  1.  The  acquisition  of  a  superiority  over  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  was 
greiitly  aided,  at  the  very  least,  by  a  desire  of  the  national  hierarchy 
to  attain  that  independent  and  prosperous  condition,  which  was  then 
common  to  all  clerical  communities  closely  connected  with  Rome.' 
Hitherto  tlie  native  chieftains  had  exercised  a  power  over  the  church 
which  ordinarily  kept  its  ministers  poor  and  subservient.^     It  was, 


*  By  Mr.  Soames. 

*  '  They'  (the  bishops)  'had  now,  though 
at  the  high  price  of  the  independence  of 
their  country,  purcliased  no  inconsiderable 
emoluments  for  themselves.  Their  de- 
mesnes, which  were  ample,  but  hitherto 
exposed  to  the  ravap«»s  of  an  unscrupulous 
lait3%  had  at  length  found  a  proU^ctor :  the 
claim  of  tithes,  which  for  some  time  they 
had  been  endeavouring  to  maintain  by 
spiritual  censures,  and  the  dogma  of  divino 
right  was  henceforth  to  be  enforced  by  the 


secular  arm.'  Dr.  Phelan's  History  qf  tk» 
Folicy  of  the  Church  of  Ronu  m  Iritmi, 
Loml  1827,  p.  9. 

*  'Under  the  ancient  system,  an  Irish 
prince  waff  as  absolute  master  of  the  priest- 
hood of  his  sept,  as  of  any  other  ela« 
among  his  followers.  But  a  new  order  of 
things  was  introduced  by  Henry  IL,  and 
thenceforward  kept  regular  pace  with  the 
advance  of  Britisn  and  papal  power.  All 
the  privileges  of  the  English  church,  and 
all  tnose  vexations  pzetensions  which  had 
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probably,  with  a  view  of  counteracting  this  unfriendly  influence,  that 
Malachy  O'Morgair,  who  resigned  the  see  of  Armagh  for  that  of 
Down,  in  1137,  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome.  He  received  a  cor- 
dial welcome  from  the  pope,  and  was  gladly  appointed  legate  for 
Ireland.^  In  this  capacity  he  was  enabled,  on  his  return  home,  to 
prepare  the  country  for  a  r^^lar  papal  agent,  or  apostolic  l^^te, 
John  Paparo,  cardiioal  priest,  who  arrived  in  1152,  with  four  palls, 
the  first  seen  in  Ireland,  for  the  four  archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam :  an  insidious  compliment,  serving  here,  as  else- 
where, for  the  first  point  of  a  wedge  to  undermine  the  nation's 
ecclesiastical  independence.  Without  more  substantial  appliances, 
however,  palls  and  all  other  such  artifices  were  likely  to  leave  the 
church  of  Ireland  very  much  in  its  old  condition  under  the  native 
chieftains.  The  hierarchy,  accordingly,  gladly  made  terms  with  the 
English  in  1171,  and  henceforth  its  power  went  regularly  forward,  in 
spite  of  the  native  opposition  which  often  impeded  it.  The  country 
had,  obviously,  no  means  of  effectual  resistance  to  it.  The  English 
monarchs  called  themselves  no  more  than  lords  of  Ireland,  and  their 
position  in  that  coimtry  seems  to  have  been  ordinarily  considered 
inferior  to  the  royal :  in  fact,  subordinate  to  the  papacy.*  Actual 
authority  beyond  a  level  district  round  the  capital,  comprised  in  the 
small  counties  of  Louth,  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Dublin,'  they  had 
scarcely  any.  Even  of  this  narrow  district,  known  as  the  English 
Pale,  a  broad  exterior  line  formed  no  small  portion  of  debateahle 
land,  in  which  English  law  could  find  but  a  precarious  footing.^ 
Without  the  Pale^  either  native  chieftains,  or  Anglo-Norman  pro-* 
prietors,  who  had  degenerated  from  feudal  nobles  into  mere  barbaric 
leaders,  held  little  less  than  sovereign  sway  within  their  several 
regions.*    The  royal  family  of  Plantagenet  was  grievously  mistaken 


jiist  attained  a  temporary  triumph  in  the 
canonisation  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  were 
coramunicated  to  the  Irish  clergy,  and  main- 
tained by  them  with  more  pertinacity,  in 
proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  civil 
power.'  (Phelan,  50.)  In  early  times,  the 
Irish  clergy  took  no  oaths  to  the  pope :  they 
applied  to  him  for  no  bulls,  and  never  ap- 
pealed  to  him.  The  prelates  were  appointed 
by  the  chieftains  of  the  different  tribes, 
cither  directly,  or  after  an  election  by  the 
priesthood.  Papal  legates  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion until  the  twelfth  century,  and  long 
could  establish  none  afterwards,  beyond  the 
English  settlements.  In  consequence  of 
these  variations  from  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem generally  established  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod in  western  Europe,  the  Irish  church  is 
treated  with  great  contempt  by  papal  writers 
of  the  twelfth  century.     (Ihid.  48.) 

'  *  An  office  recently  instituted,  and  pre- 
viously filled  by  only  one  occupant.*  Bp. 
Miint's  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
Lond.  1840,  p.  5. 

*  'Irishmen  of  long  continuance  have 


supposed  the  royal  estate  of  this  land  to 
consist  in  the  bishop  of  Home  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  lordship  of  the  kings  of 
England  here  to  be  but  a  governance 
under  the  obedience  of  the  same;  which 
causeth  them  to  have  more  respect  of  due 
subjection  unto  the  said  bishop,  than  unto 
our  sovereign  lord.*  Allen,  master  of  the 
Rolls  :  apud  Mant,  106. 

*  '  A  district  which  extended  not  quita 
thirty  miles  to  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Dublin.'     Phelan,  126. 

*  *0f  the  Paie  itself  an  ample  stripe, 
comprehending  a  third,  and  sometimes  a 
half  of  each  county,  was  border  land;  in 
which  a  mixed  code  of  English,  Brehon, 
and  martial  law,  and  of  such  points  of 
honour  as  are  recognised  among  freebooters, 
suspended  for  a  season  the  final  appeal  to 
the  sword.*     Ibid.  x. 

»  'Some  of  them'  (the  great  English 
lords),  '  as  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
De  Burgo  family,  the  Goraldines  of  Kerry, 
and  the  Birminghsms,  lords  of  Athenry, 
renounced  the  language,  laws,  and  usages 
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in  thus  neglecting  a  possession  so  very  valuable.  Had  it  made  use 
of  English  resources  to  reduce  every  part  of  Ireland  under  a  real 
subjection,  and  either  to  merge  the  native  chieftainry  in  a  civilised 
peerage,  or  extirpate  it  altogether,  the  whole  community  would  have 
gradually  blended  itself,  as  elements  equally  discordant  did  in  Eng- 
land, into  one  imiform  body.  Unhappily,  however,  English  enter- 
prise could  see  no  other  field  than  France.  A  court  and  ariBtocracyi 
transplanted  from  that  inviting  country,  were  ever  haunted  by 
splendid  visions  of  a  victorious  return  thither ;  and  if  great  exertionB 
were  to  be  made  for  any  object  over  sea,  they  always  took  a  conti- 
nental aim.  The  Plantagenets,  indeed,  would  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  neglect  Ireland,  as  they  did,  if  the  monarchies  of  Europe  had 
been  consolidated.  But  all  the  continental  states  were  still  so  dis- 
jointed, as  to  render  speculations  on  the  balance  of  power  unneceB- 
sary.  Hence  no  English  statesman  thought  of  Ireland  as  an  opening 
for  foreign  aggression  upon  his  own  country.  Other  countries!, 
however,  while  gradually  undergoing  those  political  changes  which 
eventually  made  them  members  of  a  great  European  commonwealth, 
were  also  under  formation  into  homogeneous  masses  within  their 
several  communities.  Ireland,  from  the  neglect  of  its  nominal  rulers^ 
had  no  such  advantage.  It  remained  a  land  parcelled  out  among  a 
number  of  petty  chieftains  with  conflicting  interests,  and  henoe 
continually  at  war.  Among  grounds  of  antipathy  was  difference  of 
race.  The  aboriginal  Irish  were  despised  and  hated  by  those  of 
Anglo-Norman  origin,  whose  ancestors  were  private  adventurers  that 
had  conquered  portions  of  them,  but  left  an  unsubdued  majority  to 
infuriate  and  baffle  their  posterity.  The  luUred-^  at  least,  could  be 
returned,  and  it  was  most  heartily,  drawing  continually  fresh  exaspe- 
ration from  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  two  parties  on  each  other : 
thus  when  European  nations  generally  came  forward  in  their  modem 
amalgamated  form,  Ireland  retained  the  discordant  features  that  had 
vanished  from  all  of  them  but  herself,  long  ago.'     Her  nominal 


of  the  mother  conntiy,  Th«y  had  bwn 
smitten  with  the  barbaric  circumstances  and 
nnlimited  sway  of  the  native  chieftains: 
they  became  chieftains  themselyes;  as- 
sumed Irish  appellations,  and  moulded  their 
motley  followers  into  the  form  of  Irish 
tribes.  Others,  retaining  the  English  name, 
and  something  of  English  manners,  ac- 
quired, at  a  less  price,  nearly  equal  domi- 
nion. In  the  space  of  thirty  years  after 
the  first  descent^  eight  palatinati^,  compre- 
hending two-thirds  of  the  English  settle- 
ments, were  erected  in  Ireland ;  there  was 
afterwards  added  a  ninth,  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  the  splendid  domain  of  the  earls 
of  Ormond.  Within  these  districts,  the 
lords  possessed  all  ruyal  rights,  created 
knights,  and  even  barons,  appointed  their 
own  judges,  sheriffs,  seneschals,  and  held 
their  own  courts  for  the  determination  of 
all  causes :  uriihout^  they  exercised  the  de- 


testable prerogative  of  waffing  ciyil 

all  quarters  of  the  islana  Armed  vith 
these  enormous  powers,  they  proee«ded  to 
reduce  or  exterminate  their  own  coontiy* 
men  of  the  middle  class  who  had  prcwuned 
to  set  an  example  of  comfort  and  independ- 
ence. Many  of  these  fled ;  their  lands  wete 
seized  by  the  lords  and  parcelled  out  unong 
the  conquered  Irish,  to  be  held  on  InM 
tenures ;  many  others  surrendered  a  put  of 
their  property,  in  the  hope  of  being  auowid 
the  quiet  possession  of  the  remainder ;  bit 
this  grace  was  refhsed,  and  they  were  gn- 
dually  broken  in  spirit  and  circnmstuieei 
to  the  villanage  of  the  native  popolatioiL' 
Phelan,  ix. 

'  The  elements  of  Irish  society  were  even 
kept  in  a  State  of  discordance  by  legislatiT* 
interference.  *  In  the  lieutenancy  of  laondt 
duke  of  Clarence  (1367),  a  pariiament  inM 
held  at  Kilkenny,  which  passed  an  act  me- 
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executive  had  nothing  more  than  military  possession  of  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  country^  and  of  her  semi-barbarous  chieftains,  one  portion 
abhorred  the  other  as  an  intrusive  alien  despoiler  and  occupant  of  its 
own  rightful  inheritance. 

§  2.  Upon  indifference,  if  not  hostility,  to  the  prelacy,  both  por- 
tions were  agreed.  Hence  Henry  VIII.  foimd  his  ecclesiastical 
innovations  very  little  more  embarrassed  by  lay  opposition,  than 
tfa^  had  been  in  England.  Yet  with  the  hierarchy  it  was  quite 
otherwise.  When  the  royal  supremacy  came  before  the  English 
public,  nearly  all  non-monastic  parties  treated  it  as  a  claim  on  the 
crown's  part  so  incontrovertible,  that  it  was  conceded  at  once.  Pre- 
lates, who  subsequently  strove  with  most  ingenious  pertinacity  to 
preserve  every  feature  of  the  Romish  religion,  emulously  repudiated 
papal  claims  to  jurisdiction  over  England,  as  a  monstrous  usurpation. 
In  Ireland  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed  upon  the  episcopal  bench. 
George  Cromer,  the  primate,  who  filled  also,  at  one  time,  the  high 
office  of  chancellor,  took  the  lead  in  a  strenuous  opposition  to 
Henry's  proposed  assumption  of  papal  privileges,  and  his  order 
genemlly  showed  an  equal  determination  to  maintain  the  existing 
systemu  Thus  recognition  of  the  king's  ecclesiastical  claims  was  not 
obtained  from  the  Irish  legislature  imtil  after  some  delay  and  much 


ible  mbore  all  othen  in  the  tad  axmali 
«#  Irish  logialatioii,  and  reiy  generally 
kaown  aa  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  It  was 
decreed  by  thia  statute,  that  mairiase,  nur- 
toze  of  ifldSuita,  or  poseipred  with  the  Iriah, 
er  anhmiaaiom  to  Uie  Iriah  law,  ahoald  be 
eooaidered  and  pnniahed  as  high  treason. 
Again,  if  any  man  of  English  race  should 
vse  Uie  Iriah  dress,  or  language,  or  take  an 
Iriah  name,  or  obaerre  any  rule  or  custom 
of  the  Irish,  he  was  to  rarfeit  lands  and 
tcneatenta,  until  he  had  giyen  security,  in 
the  eourt  of  chancery,  that  he  would  con- 
liDrm  in  every  particular  to  the  English 
aunnera.  Further,  it  was  made  highly 
penal,  to  preeent  a  mere  Irishman  (that  is, 
one  who  nad  not  purchased  a  charter  of 
denintion,  and  conformed  to  the  English 
wagea^  eiril  and  reli^ous,)  to  an  eodesias- 
tiod  benefiee,  or  receive  hjm  into  a  monas- 
t«j,  or  other  rriigious  house ;  to  entertain 
an  Iriah  bard,  minstrel,  or  storyteller,  or  to 
adait  an  Iriah  horse  to  grace  on  the  pasture 
of  an  So^iahman.'  (Phelan,  64.)  It  is  plain 
from  thia  met  that  the  Anglo-Irish  of  that 
day  looked  upon  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  country  much  as  the  present  Anglo- 
Americans  do  upon  the  Indians  and  Negroes 
among  themaelTes.  But  the  dominant  party 
waa  not  in  auffident  proportion  to  the  in- 
digenoua  population,  and  was  besides  too 
ape  itaelf  m  learning  the  clannish  or  selfish 
habita  which  it  found  established,  to  accom- 
pliah  the  extermination  of  the  race  which 
at  eoniemned  and  ftared.    Nothing,  there- 


fore, was  done  by  such  proceedings  as  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny^  but  giving  frmh  inten- 
sity to  the  hatred  of  the  trib^  of  unmixed 
Irish,  for  those  which  followed  Anglo-Irish 
chieftains,  and  which  were  partly  of  English 
blood.  The  nurtwre  of  infants^  andooeH' 
pred^  mentioned  in  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
are  names  for  two  usages  which  bound  the 
ancient  Irish  tribes  into  compact  bodies. 
By  the  law  of  Tannistryf  every  man  of 
noble  blood  was  eligiUe  as  chieftain  of  the 
sept.  Thus  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
body  felt  a  personal  interest  m  the  import- 
ance of  its  chief.  The  still  larger  portion, 
excluded  by  birth  from  all  prospect  of 
leadership,  was  consoled  under  its  inferio- 
rity, and  attached  to  the  upper  fomilies,  by 
being  intrusted  with  the  bringing-up  at 
their  children,  and  by  having  members  of 
them  to  stand  as  sponsors,  or  gossips,  when 
its  own  children  were  brought  for  baptism. 
Thus  every  Irish  tribe  formed  an  exdusive 
family  community,  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers felt  akin  to  each  other  by  the  ties, 
either  of  blood,  or  of  religious  relationship^ 
or  of  nurture  under  common  parents.  This 
exclusive  feeling  was  an  intolerable  national 
evil,  when  all  the  tribes  were  of  Irish 
origin ;  but  its  di^unctive  powers  became 
more  serious  than  ever,  when  some  of  the 
chieftains  were  of  alien  blood,  and  pos- 
sessed a  superiority  which  thev  exercuied 
over  their  neighbours  with  all  the  fero- 
city, insolence^  and  rapadfy  of  semi-bar- 
barians. 
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difficulty.  The  act  of  supremacy  being,  however,  at  length  passed 
iu  1537,  was  followed,  in  1542,  by  another  to  recognise  the  sovereign 
as  king  of  Ireland,  instead  of  lord,  as  he  and  his  predecessors  had 
hitherto  been  styled.*  By  the  laity  generally  both  acts  were  favour- 
ably received.  Men  are  commonly  pleased  in  seeing  superiority,  or 
even  equality,  destroyed.  Hence  the  Irish  chieftains  displayed  an 
unanimity  hitherto  unknown,  in  hailing  acts  that  stripped  a  proud 
and  envied  prelacy  of  that  firm  extraneous  protection  which  it  had 
long  commanded  from  the  powerful  see  of  Kome,  and  from  its  con- 
nexion with  a  compact  body  that  embraced  neai'ly  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Some  of  them,  too,  might  have  been  aware  of  the  time 
when  sees  were  filled  either  mediately,  or  immediately,  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  might  hope  for  a 
similar  check  over  the  superior  clergy  once  more.  When  Heniy's 
ecclesiastical  prerogatives,  accordingly,  became  the  law  of  Ireland, 
most  of  her  great  laymen  came  readily  forward  with  formal  acts  of 
approval.  They  even  sank  the  chieftain  in  the  peer,  and  by  accept- 
ing some  of  the  usual  titles  of  nobility,  appeared  likely  to  make 
society  in  their  own  island,  within  a  few  years,  resemble  that  which 
had  long  been  established  in  the  mjijority  of  European  countries,* 


»  Mrtiit.  12i.  165. 

•  *  It  is  not  to  ho  Piipj>os«'d  that,  as  soon 
a«  the  civil  gov»»niment  ha<l  awpurod  com- 
ptftout  strenjrth,  Komo  effort  would  not  l)e 
made  to  ri'preHS  this  extnivagant  ambition 
of  the  hiorarchy,  and  j)roTido  for  the  soWr 
oxert'ifte  of  it.s  legitimate  powers.  The  lay 
uristooracy,  however  littl«»  inclined  to  co- 
oi>erate  with  the  state  or  give  the  people  n 
chance  of  liberty,  were  too  much  interested 
in  such  a  measure  to  refuse  it  their  active 
ctmcurrence.  The  lonls  of  English  descent, 
irritated  by  a  too  successful  rivalry ;  the 
Irish,  still  brooding  over  the  original 
treachery  of  the  church,  and  its  many  bitter 
consequences  to  themselves  ;  and  both,  tur- 
bulent, eager  for  ascendency,  and  accus- 
tomed to  refer  ever;y'thing  to  the  arbitmtion 
of  the  sword,  would  naturally  rejoice  in  the 
downfall  of  this  arn^gant  order.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Henry  VIII.  asserted  his  claim 
to  the  comph.'te  sovereignty  of  the  island, 
all  the  nobles  arrayed  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  crown;  they  abolished  the  sub- 
ordinate title  of  lord,  the  only  one  which 
the  j)ope  had  permitted  to  he  assumed,  and 
proclaimed  him  king  of  Ireland,  and  su- 
preme head  of  the  church.  This  unanimity 
was  not  confined  to  that  Iwxly  of  the  nobility 
which  confomuil  to  the  English  customs, 
and  which  usually  took  a  shart>  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs.  Those  pow- 
erful and  refractory  chieftains,  who  had 
hitherto  maintained  a  dubious  struggle 
against  the  utmost  force  of  the  state,  came 
forward  upon  this  occasion,  with  rival  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  royalty,  and  the  strongest 


professions  of  their  undivided  allfgianceL 
I)esmond  was  the  first  who  present^  him- 
S(4f.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1640.  he  ezf^ 
cut«<l  a  written  indenture,  in  which  he 
vttt  rly  denkdy  and  promised  to  JartaJtef 
(he  usurped  primactf  and  authority  of  tk§ 
funhftp  of  liume^  and  engaged  to  resist  and 
rtprms  thf  samey  and  all  fiat  shouid  bjf  anf 
niians  uphttld  or  maintain  it.  Shortly  afttv 
O'Connor  and  O'Dunne  gave  similar  (JedgML 
O'Donel,  in  his  indenture  bearing  date  Au^ 
6,  1542.  declares  that  he  will  retumnce^  ph 
Ihiquish,  and  to  the  fnst  of  kis  power  ffimJ* 
hilate^  the  usurped  authoritg  of  the  Bomatt 
Pontiff;  that  he  will  by  no  means  httrbour 
or  allow  in  his  eovntry  those  who  adhere  to 
the  said  i)ontiff,  but  v*ill  with  all  diiwtmet 
4Xprl,  tjvct^  and  eradicate  thefn,  and  orni§ 
th'  lU  into  suhjtction  to  our  said  lord  tks  kiKff, 
His  example  was  followed  in  a  week  after 
by  Mac  Mahon.  In  the  January  following^ 
O'Neil,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  th* 
northern  Irish,  met  the  luiig's  commlsrioneii 
at  Maynooth,  and  entered  into  similar  en* 
gagiments  ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  yeii; 
the  same  was  done  by  O'Brien,  the  flM 
chieftain  of  Munster,  by  O'Mure,  O'BouriD^ 
Mac  Donel ;  and  by  the  head  of  the  Dt 
Burgos,  who  was  now  known  by  the  Iriih 
title  of  Mac  William.  The  conduct  of  Um 
great  lords  was  cmulously  imitated  by  thoM 
of  inferior  rank.  From  Connaught^  ftom 
jVIeath,  from  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
south  and  north,  all  the  most  tnrbulcnl 
heads  of  the  Irish  tribes,  all  those  of  tha 
old  English  race  who  had  adopted  IxiA 
manners,  and  lived  for  ages  in  rude  indc- 
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§  3.  But  besides  the  recognition  of  the  royal  supremacy,  and  the 
sappression  of  monasteries^  there  was  little  eflFected  in  Ireland,  any 
more  than  in  the  sister-country,  during  Henry's  reign,  that  indicated 
a  decisive  change  in  the  national  religion.*  Nor  were  Protestant 
movements  under  Edward  so  early  as  might  have  been  expected.  At 
length,  however,  in  1551,  Sir  Anthony  St  Leger,  lord  deputy, 
received  a  royal  order  to  see  the  Romish  ritual  superseded  by  the 
new  English  liturgy.  In  consequence,  an  assembly  of  the  prelacy 
and  inferior  clergy  was  immediately  convened.  It  proved  a  stormy 
meeting ;  Dowdall,  the  primate,  being  as  intractable  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  liturgy,  as  his  predecessor,  Cromer,  had  been  on  that  of 
the  supremacy.  This  opposition,  however,  was  not  suffered  to  pre- 
vail, and  on  Easter-day,  1551,  an  example  of  using  the  English 
service  was  set  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ  church,  Dublin.  That 
archiepiscopal  see  had  been  occupied  since  March,  1536,  by  a 
staunch  reformer,  George  Browne,  formerly  an  Austin  friar,  who 
had  been  active  in  opposition  to  Romish  prepossessions  during  the 
whole  of  his  residence  in  Ireland.  As  a  reward  for  his  labours  in 
behalf  of  Protestantism,  and  a  check  upon  the  practices  of  Dowdall, 
the  primacy  was  taken  away,  by  an  English  order  of  council,  from 
the  see  of  Armagh,  and  conferred  by  letters-patent  upon  that  of 
Dublin.'      Disgusted  by  this  indignity,  Dowdall  withdrew  to   the 


pendence.  Tied  with  each  other  in  decla- 
ntions  of  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  executed 
their  indentoms  in  the  amplest  forms  of 
■abmiflrion.'  (Phekn,  84.)  'This  good 
huDoar  of  the  ariatocracy  at  the  humiliation 
of  a  riral  order,  and  their  own  brightening 
pfospects,  banished  for  a  while  those  feel- 
ings and  pretensions  which  had  hitherto 
S*Ten  moot  uneasiness  to  the  government. 
*Neil,  whose  progenitors  had  always  af- 
fected the  dignity  of  sovereign  princes, 
waited  on  the  king  at  Greenwich,  and,  after 
the  amplest  protestations  of  fidelity,  con- 
deacended  to  accept  the  title  of  earl  of  Ty- 
O'Brien,  in  like  manner,  sank  the 


pomp  of  his  feudal  name  in  the  earldom  of 
Thomond  *,  De  Burgo,  whose  family,  for 
man  J  genera  tiona,  had  laid  aside  the  Eng- 
luih  manners,  submitted  to  be  known  hence- 
iarih  aa  the  earl  of  Clanrickarde ;  the 
haughty  chieftains,  O'Donel  and  Mac  Car- 
tfay,  became  earls  respectively  of  T^rconnel 
and  Olencar;  and  the  humility  of  some 
inferior  potentates  was  content  with  the 
title  of  baron.  Desmond  renounced  the 
fiuitastie  privilege,  on  which  his  house,  in 
imitation  of  the  native  lords  and  the  ancient 
warriors  of  Oanl  and  Germany,  had  so  long 
inaiffted,  of  exemption  from  appearance 
within  a  walled  town ;  he  promised  to  at- 
tend parliament,  and  even  to  pay  taxes,  ay, 
aa  liberaUy  as  Ormond  himself;  resumed 
hia  long  unoccupied  seat  at  the  council- 
board,  and  audated  the  lord  deputy  in  re- 


ceiving submissions.  Others  gave  still  more 
unequivocal  proofs  of  loyalty.  The  chief- 
tain of  Tyrconnel,  whoso  family  was  well 
known  both  at  Home  and  Paris,  resisted  the 
artifices  by  which  Francis  I.  endeavoured 
to  seduce  him  into  a  revolt ;  and  when  the 
son  of  that  Fitzpatrick,  whose  ambassador 
had  formerly  amused  the  king  with  threats 
of  war,  was  detected  in  some  treasonable 
practices,  ho  was  delivered  up  to  public  jus- 
tice by  the  hands  of  his  own  father.  In 
fine,  for  the  first  time  recorded  in  her  annals, 
Ireland  was  now  at  peace  under  one  acknow- 
ledged sovereign.*     Ihid.  90. 

'  *In  1538,  images  abused  by  pilgrimages 
and  superstitions  were  removed :  yet  dunng 
the  rest  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry,  it  ap- 
pears that  not  much  was  accomplished, 
partly  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Koman 
pontiff  and  his  adherents,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland. 
It  appears,  in  fact,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  events  which  took  place  in  1637,  the 
papal  power  continued  partially  to  prevail 
in  Ireland  during  the  whole  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  E^lward  VI. ;  for  even  so  late  as 
the  year  1650,  the  crown  occasionally  ad- 
mitted to  the  possession  of  their  temporal- 
ities, bishops  who  had  been  providinl  with 
Irish  sees  at  Rome.'  Palmer's  Treatise  on 
the  Church  of  Christ,  Lond.  1842,  i.  423. 

•  Abp.  Browne  '  was  first  taken  notice  of 
by  Cromwel,  lord  privy  seal,  and  by  his  sole 
means    preferred   to    this  dignity   in   the 
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Continent,'  and  being  soon  aft^r  stripped  of  his  archbishopric  also, 
Hugh  Goodacre,  an  English  divine  of  Protestant  principles,  recom- 
mended among  others  by  Cranmer  for  that  situation,  was  preferred 
to  it.  At  the  same  time,  John  Bale,  so  famed  for  his  zeal  in  the 
reformed  cause,  and  for  the  freedom  of  a  satirical  pen  in  defence  of 
it,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Ossory.  These  promotions  were  an 
earnest  of  steady  endeavours  on  the  part  of  Edwaid's  government^  to 
protostantise  tlie  country.  Bale  immediately  showed  himself  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  strenuous  exertion,  if  any  such  object  were 
to  be  realised.  He  was  incessantly  in  the  pulpit,  haranguing  against 
popery  with  all  that  ardent  hatred  of  it,  and  all  those  popular  powers 
for  painting  odious  and  ridiculous  portraits,  which  he  possessed  above 
most  men.  The  prebendaries  of  his  cathedral  at  Kilkenny  were  in 
general  offended  beyond  measure  by  his  preaching,  and  so  were 
many  other  admirers  of  the  old  system.*  But  in  spite  of  their  opp<H 
sitioTi,  Bale's  energy  stood  proof,  as  heretofore,  and,  had  more  time 
Ix^n  allowed,  a  coarse  fervid  personal  vein  of  eloquence  such  as  hii^ 
might  have  left  lasting  effects  upon  a  nation  like  the  Irish,  so  strik- 
ingly fitted  for  enjoying  it.  Edward's  premature  death,  however, 
soon  drove  him  into  exile,  and  rendered  abortive  all  the  brief  efforts 
for  protestantising  Ireland,  which  had  been  recently  made. 

§  4.  When  Mary  fii-st  came  to  the  throne,  liberty  was  given  by 
proclamation  to  attend  mass,  but  without  any  threat  of  compulsion 
to  those  who  disapproved  of  that  service.*  The  new  sovereign 
retained,  in  a  formal  proclamation,  announcing  her  accession,  the 
title  of  supreme  Iiead  of  tlte  churchy^  and  her  first  public  communi- 
cations with  the  pope  did  not  venture  to  omit  the  title  of  queen  of 
Irelandy  which  her  father  had  assumed  in  contempt  and  defiance  of 
those  ridiculous  claims  to  a  papal  superiority  over  the  countiy,  that 
liomish  partisans  have  foimd  so  much  trouble  in  placing  upon  any 
footing  of  tolerable  plausibility.  This  assumption,  however,  was 
rendered  in  some  degree  palatable  by  a  private  letter  soliciting  a 
formal  grant  of  the  regal  dignity,  and,  as  usiml,  when  Rome  is  powe^ 
less  and  has  any  interest  in  complaisance,  Mary's  Irish  royalty  was 
readily  recognised  at  the  Vatican.     The   pope  pretended  to  erect 


church  of  Ireland ;  upon  the  observation 
that  was  taken  of  him,  when  he  was  pro- 
vincial of  the  Augustin  order  in  England, 
advising  all  people  to  make  their  application 
only  to  Christ,  and  not  to  naints :  whereby 
he  was  K^commend»d  to  king  Henry,  who 
much  favoured  him.'  8tr}i)c's  Crannur, 
i.  54. 

'  •  Dowdall  was  banishctl,  or,  as  others 
say,  voluntarily  left  his  bishopric'  {Ibid.) 
*  I  do  not  find  that  he  was  stripped  of  his 
bishopric,  but  his  high  stomach  could  not 
digest  th<»  afiront.  He  went  into  voluntary 
banishment,  and  lived  an  exile  for  a  time  in 
foreign  parts,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
ri'ign  of  king  Edward  VI.'  (Harris  apvd 
Mant,  213.)    This  exile  was  at  least  con- 


sidered an  abandonment  of  his  cfaaige^  lai 
consequently  a  successor  was  appointed. 

*  Both  Bale  and  Goodacre  haa  been  du^ 
lains  to  Poynet,  bishop  of  WincheiUr. 
Bale  was  a  Suffolk  man,  and  had  been  il 
a  Carmelite  monaster}'  at  Norwich.  Ol 
Mar}'*s  accession,  he  had  a  rery  nanov 
escape  with  his  life:  Rumish  hostility, u 
might  be  expected,  being  violently  csdfeed 
against  him.  He  was  a  married  man.  lai 
spent  the  Marian  times  at  BAle.  ITnds 
Elizril>eth,  ho  was  appointed  prebendaiyof 
Canterburj',  and  he  aied  in  November,  1561 
He  prolvably  had  no  desire  to  verame  tin 
see  of  Ossory. 

■  Mant,  230. 

*  Dated  July  20, 1668.    Md, 
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Ireland  into  a  kingdom^  in  a  secret  consistory,  fourteen  days  before 
the  English  legation  was  formally  received.*  The  queen  showed 
herself  quite  willing  to  earn  a  title  to  this  ridiculous,  degrading  con- 
cession. Her  proceedings  in  the  sister-island,  although  marked  by 
the  feebleness  of  a  distant  authority,  were  sufficiently  energetic  on 
the  side  of  popery  to  overthrow  completely  the  rival  system.  Dow- 
dall  returned  from  his  exile,  and  was  reinstated,  not  only  in  the  see 
of  Armagh,  but  also  in  the  primacy  of  all  Ireland.  Browne,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  was  ejected  from  that  see,  by  regular  process,  in 
1554,  as  a  married  man.  Four  others  of  the  prelacy  met  with  the 
same  fote,  on  the  same  ground.'  Bale  was  too  obnoxious  to  be  suf- 
fered to  wait  for  these  formalities :  he  had  fled  for  his  life  before  the 
depriying  commission  sat  In  a  parliament  assembled  in  June, 
1556,  the  profession  of  protestantism  was  made  penal,  as  it  seems, 
for  the  first  time ;  Ireland  having  no  earlier  printed  statute  copying 
those  of  England  against  Lollardy.'  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
the  powers  thus  provided  for  a  sanguinary  spirit  of  intolerance, 
merely  served  to  stain  the  Irish  statute  book.  Bomanism  was, 
indeed,  once  more  thoroughly  established  in  Ireland,  and  the  govern- 
ment decided  upon  following  the  English  precedent  of  trampling 
down  all  opposition  to  it  by  fire  and  faggot*  But  its  action  upon 
Ireland  was  not  quick  enough  to  realise  this  intention.  The  lagging 
pace  of  colonial  business  long  delayed  the  transmission  of  authority 
and  instructions  for  commencing  an  active  persecution.  At  length  a 
commission  for  that  purpose  was  prepared,  and  Dr.  Cole,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  left  London  with  it  for  Dublin.  Exulting  over  the 
prospect  of  thus  crushing  Irish  protestantism,  he  indiscreetly  bragged 
of  his  charge  before  a  woman  at  Chester,  who  was  a  staunch  adhe- 
rent of  the  Beformation,  and  had  a  brother  in  the  Irish  metropolis. 
She  managed  to  steal  the  commission,  and  to  place  in  its  room  a 


'  *  Ni  r  eiezione  dell'  Ibemia  in  reame 
ri  fece  allora ; '  (Hay  30)  '  nut  erasi  fatta 
gi  in  on  ooDsistorio  segreto  a*  7  di  Giugno. 
£d  an  stato  neceasario  die  si  faoeflse  coal ; 
aeeioche  gU  ambaaciadori  nel  primo  awento 
pot«88ero  nominare  come  r^  d*  Inghilterra 
e  d'  Ibemia  insieme  i  loro  signorL'  (Palla- 
ndno,  Ist.  del  Cone,  di  Trento^  Bom.  1657, 
iL  6Z.\  *  Mary  accompanied  the  letter  pre- 
t«d  to  the  pope  by  the  ambassaoorB, 
one  in  which  she  solicited  him  to 
on  her  the  title  of  queen  of  Ireland. 
With  this  request,  by  a  bull,  transcribed  by 
BaoTins,  md  omh,  1666^  the  pope  complied : 
tka  boll  was  dated  the  7th  of  June,  several 
davi  before  the  presentation  of  the  ambas- 
wmnon ;  and  thus  the  difficulty,  which  other- 
viae  would  hare  arisen,  was  dexterously, 
bat  dishonourably  eluded.'  (Butler's  Hist, 
Mem.  of  the  Engl.  Cath.  i  136.)  The  letter 
af^ara,  from  PallaTicino,  to  have  been 
written  in  the  joint  names  of  Philip  and 
Haiy.    Dr.  Lingazd  makes  this  insulting 


assumption  of  the  pope  to  have  originated 
with  Pole.  *PoIe  had  foreseen  that  the 
new  title  of  king  and  queen  of  Ireland, 
assumed  by  Philip  and  Mary,  in  imitation 
of  Henry  and  Edward,  might  create  some 
difficulty,  and  therefore  requested  that  Ire- 
land might  be  declared  a  kingdom  before 
the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors.  But  the 
death  of  Julius,  succeeded  by  that  of  Mar- 
cellus,  had  prevented  those  pontiffs  from 
complying  with  his  advice ;  and  the  first 
act  of  the  new  pope,  after  his  coronation, 
was  to  publish  a  bull,  by  which,  at  the  peti- 
tion of  Philip  and  Mary,  he  raised  the  lord- 
ship of  Ireland  to  the  cUgnity  of  a  kingdom.' 
Hist.  Engl,  vil  186. 

*  Abp.  Browne,  together  with  three  of 
the  bishops  deprived  for  matrimony,  seem 
to  have  died  within  a  short  time  afterwards 
in  obscurity.  Casey,  of  Limerick,  survived 
the  Marian  times,  and  was  restored  to  his 
see  by  Elizabeth.    Mant,  236. 

•  Ilrid.  244. 
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pack  of  cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost.  Unsuspicious  of 
his  loss,  the  talkative  messenger  went  on  to  Dublin,  where  he  landed, 
October  7,  1558,  and  there,  looking  for  his  credentials,  was  con- 
founded by  finding  them  so  ridiculously  supplanted.  Happily,  there 
never  were  any  means  of  replacing  them  in  time  for  their  employ- 
ment A  new  commission  was,  indeed,  obtained,  but  before  it  coidd 
reach  Dublin,  queen  Mary  was  dead.* 

§  5.  On  Mary's  demise,^  Irish  affairs  felt,  as  usual,  the  distance  of 
the  impuli^e  which  was  to  set  them  in  motion.  Elizabeth  had  hardly 
taken  her  seat  upon  the  throne,  when  England  became  impatiently 
apprehensive,  or  desirous,  of  religious  alterations,  and  the  queen's 
caution  was  overborne  by  the  impetuosity  of  her  people.  Ireland 
appears  to  have  been  stagnant,  and  the  remote  executive  was  exceed* 
ingly  slow  in  disturbing  the  even  current  which  the  last  reign  had 
left.  The  first  Protestant  movement  made  by  authority  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  two  cathedrals  of  Dublin.  In  the  latter  end  of 
May,  1559,  orders  were  given  to  paint  the  walls  of  those  churches 
anew,  expunging  from  them  pictures,  with  other  devices,  farVouraUe 
to  Bomauism,  and  placing  texts  of  Scripture  in  the  room  which  all 
such  ornaments  had  occupied.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  end  of 
August  that  any  part  of  the  public  service  was  introduced  in  a  living 
language.  The  Earl  of  Sussex,  lord  deputy,  then  took  the  oath  ci 
office,  in  Christ  church,  Dublin,  and  the  Litany  was  sung  there  in 
English.  The  mass,  or  communion  service,  yet  continued  to  be 
chanted  and  muttered  in  Latin :  but  all  were  aware  that  it  must  soon 
follow  the  fate  of  the  Litany,  and  be  made  intelligible  to  the  congre- 
gation generally,  unless  some  popular  demonstration  should  overawe 
the  government  into  a  prolongation  of  its  present  mysterious  form. 
The  lord  deputy,  with  his  council,  was  to  attend  at  Christ  church 
again  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a 
bold  experiment  upon  the  credulity  of  an  excitable  populace  during 
the  service.  An  image  of  our  Saviour  stood  in  the  cathedral,  with 
a  reed  in  the  hand,  and  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  the  head.  It  hsd 
been  placed  there  by  Hugh  Curwen,  the  present  archbishop,  in  the 
place  of  a  similar  figure,  which  his  predecessor,  Browne,  had  removed. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  service,  no  particular  notice  was  taken  of 


*  *  The  sequel  of  the  story  is  thait,  on 
the  recalling  of  the  lord  deputy  into  Eng- 
land, queen  Elizabeth  discoursing  with  him 
concerning  several  passages  in  Ireland, 
amongst  other  things,  he  related  the  fore- 
going narrative:  which  so  delighted  the 
queen,  that  her  maj<?sty  sent  for  the  good 
woman,  Elizabeth  Eilmonds,  or  by  her  hus- 
band's name,  Mattershedf  and  gave  her  a 
pension  of  forty  pounds  a  y«ar  during  her 
life,  for  sanng  her  majesty's  Protestant 
subjects  of  Ireland.'     Mant,  251. 

'  '  It  is  observable,  that  though  she  was 
a  very  zealous  papist,  yet  the  Irish  were 
not  quieter  during  her  reign  than  they  were 


under  her  brother;  but  on  the  oontiWT; 
their  antipathy  against  Englishmeii  m 
government  inducf^  them  tol>e  aa  tioaibl^ 
some  then  as  at  other  times,  and  preraikd 
with  Mr.  Sullevan  to  give  this  severe  cha- 
racter of  her  reign,  that  althongh  the  qMD 
was  zealous  to  propagate  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, yet  her  ministers  did  not  forbear  to 
injure  and  abuse  the  Irish.  Qu^  UmM 
catholicam  rcUgioncm  turri  rt  tntpiifiean 
conata  cst^  fjtus  tamen  profffcti  et  eoneiluifii 
uijifrias  Ibernis  in/erre  non  destiienmL* 
Cox's  HiUmia  Anglicana^  Loud.  168% 
p.  309. 
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it,  an  ordinary  degree  of  observation  discovering  nothing  peculiar  in 
its  appearance.  At  length,  however,  a  whisper  ran  through  the 
oongr^ation:  'See  how  it  sweats  blood!'  It  was  now  found  plain 
enough  that  blood  was  really  trickling  down  upon  the  face  through 
the  crevices  of  the  thorny  crown,  and  as  the  populace  gazed  upon 
the  sight,  the  pavement  became  crowded  with  prostrate  worshippers, 
violently  moved.  The  parties  who  had  at  first  called  attention  to 
the  portent,  now  supplied  a  solution  for  it.  *  Our  Saviour,'  they 
said,  '  could  not  help  sweating  blood  on  seeing  heresy  thus  come  into 
his  own  church.'  Popular  passion  quickly  took  the  infection,  and 
so  threatening  did  appearances  become,  that  the  lord  deputy  and  his 
tx)urt  thought  it  prudent  to  make,  a  hasty  retreat.  Archbishop  Cur- 
wen,  however,  though  preferred  by  Mary,  as  likely  to  advance  the 
Bomifih  cause,  had  neither  forgotten  those  early  perceptions  of  its 
weakness,  which  originally  raised  him  into  notice,  nor  the  policy  of 
exposing  it  once  more,  now  that  its  friends  at  court  were  succe^ed 
by  its  enemies.*  He  therefore  determined  upon  a  merciless  exami- 
nation of  the  miracle.  Desiring  one  of  the  officers  of  the  church  to 
moont  a  high  form,  this  wonder  was  immediately  reduced,  as  wonders 
generally  may  be,  within  very  ordinary  dimensions.  A  sponge, 
thoroughly  soaked  in  blood,  was  dislodged  from  the  hollow  of  the 
figure's  heEul.  A  sufficient  inquiry  soon  exposed  the  whole  stratagem. 
A  monk,  recently  attached  to  the  cathedral,  was  found  to  have 
watched  for  an  opportunity  to  place  the  sponge,  and  he,  with  three 
or  four  others,  more  or  less  in  the  secret,  were  the  parties  who  first 
called  attention  to  the  trickling  blood,  and  so  ingeniously  connected 


'  Hugh  Cnrwen,  whose  surname  is  other- 
wise written  Coren,  was  a  native  of  West- 
moriiiiid.  He  had  been  chaplain  to  Henry 
Till,  and  preached  in  the  conventaal  church 
at  Greenwich,  May  28,  1532,  a  sermon  for 
the  snpremacT,  the  kin^  being  present, 
which  moved  Klstow,  a  friar  of  the  house, 
to  ezdaim  from  the  rood-loft,  '  You  lie : '  a 
piece  of  unseasonable  plain-speaking  visited 
bj  imprisonmenl  By  this,  however,  neither 
was  he  daunted,  nor  were  his  friends,  nor 
waa  Curwen  admonished  by  the  whole 
transaction  as  to  the  indecency  and  mischief 
of  playing  the  courtier  in  the  pulpit.  On 
the  coDtraiy,  Peto,  another  friar  of  £lstow'8 
iKxise,  preaching  in  the  same  pulpit  before 
Henry,  in  the  following  year,  i533,  made  a 
violent  attack  upon  his  marriage  with  Ann 
Boleyn,  comparing  himself  to  Micaiah,  and 
the  ki£g  to  Ahab.  Curwen  preached  on  the 
next  Sunday,  and  fully  paid  Peto  in  his 
own  coin*  He  was  then  absent  at  a  pro- 
vincial council,  but  Elstow  was  again  in  the 
lood-loft,  and  he  immediately  burst  forth 
in  a  spirited  rebuke  of  the  preacher,  which 
nothing  short  of  the  king's  own  interference 
could  stop.  Cnrwen*s  divinity,  however, 
waa  in  strict  unison  with  that  most  in  vogue, 
for  he  was  a  ataonch  supporter  of  the  cor- 


poral presence,  and  is  considered  to  have 
hastened  the  death  of  Frith,  by  a  Lent 
sermon,  preached  before  Henry,  containing 
a  violent  invective  against  the  Sacrament- 
aries,  and  a  personal  allusion  to  that  martyr. 
As  Strype  notes  him  for  •  complier  in  all 
reigns,'  he  had,  of  course,  no  diflBculty  in 
modif^dng  his  theology  to  suit  Edward's 
days,  nor  afterwards,  to  meet  Mary's  wishes. 
He  had  been  made  Dean  of  Hereford  by 
Henry,  in  1641,  and  Mary  found  him  thus 
beneficed  in  1666,  when  he  was  preferred  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  being,  of  course, 
thought  sufficiently  Romish  for  the  queen's 
purposes.  It  is  evident,  howe  er,  from  his 
conduct  about  our  Saviour's  image,  in  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth^s  reign,  that  he  had 
neither  forgotten  his  Protestant  information 
and  discernment,  nor  the  expediency  of 
using  them  now  that  they  were  again  pass- 
ports to  court  fevour.  The  niceness  of  his 
tact  served  him  once  more.  Being  weary 
of  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  lord  chan- 
cellor, as  well  as  archbishop,  he  obtained  a 
translation  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  in  1667. 
In  the  following  year  he  died  at  Swinbrook, 
nearBurford.  Mant,  237.  Stow,  669,  661. 
Stiype's  Tarker,  i.  608.    Le  Neve,  114. 
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it  with  heavenly  disapproval  of  a  service  that  ordinary  worshippers 
can  understand.  As  the  sponge  was  shown  to  the  duped  people  who 
had  lain  awe-stricken  upon  the  pavement,  and  its  artful  preparer  was 
exposed  to  their  indignant  notice,  some  of  them  loudly  cursed  him, 
with  such  as  had  abetted  his  imposture.  On  the  next  Sunday,  he 
and  his  principal  confederates  were  placed  upon  a  table,  with  hands 
and  legs  tied,  and  inscriptions  on  their  breasts,  in  the  same  church;* 
and  before  the  same  distinguished  assemblage  that  had  been  so 
abruptly  broken  up  a  week  before,  the  archbishop  preached,  taking 
for  his  text,  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion^  that  they  shaU 
believe  a  lie.  A  country  higher  in  civilisation  and  knowledge  than 
Ireland  was  then,  especially  with  her  actual  advantage  of  on  execu- 
tive unfavourable  to  sectarian  imposture,  would  have  profited  import 
tantly  by  such  an  exposure.  It  occurred,  however,  among  a  people 
unprepared  for  it,  and  consequently  certain  to  forget,  or  deny  it^ 
maintain  its  expediency,  or  explain  it  away,  or  even  to  believe  a  real 
miracle,  so  as  to  make  its  details  little  else  than  a  matter  of  accusa- 
tion to  the  disabusing  party.  England  was,  however,  far  more 
advanced  in  civilisation,  and  it  was  made  efifective  there.  It  turned 
the  scale  against  images  in  churches,  which  was  a  point  then  under 
consideration  among  the  leading  English  divines.  Elizabeth  pro- 
fessed very  little  interest  in  the  question  either  way,  but  her  par- 
tialities were  evidently  on  the  side  of  images.  Parker  showed  her  b 
letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  detailing  the  particulars  of  the 
late  fraud  in  his  own  cathedral,  and  this  communication,  seasonably 
reinforcing  a  mass  of  scriptural  authorities,  decided  the  queen  against 
church-statuary.  She  saw  it  not  only  liable  to  betray  ignorant 
people  into  approaches  towards  idolatry,  but  also  to  furnish  unprin- 
cipled impostors  with  facilities  for  deluding  them.* 

§  6.  In  the  following  January,  that  of  the  ye<ar  1560,  parliament 
followed  the  English  precedents,  in  passing  the  acts  of  supremacy 
and  uniformity.  The  former  of  these,  as  in  the  sister-country,  pro- 
fessed to  invest  the  crown  with  no  new  powers,  but  merely  to  revive, 
and  render  effective,  those  which  had  been  habitually  claimed, 
and  occasionally  exercised  by  it  from  the  first.'  The  act  of  supre- 
macy, indeed,  although  often  treated,  for  sectarian  and  party  pur- 
poses, as  an  assumption  that  pretends  to  invest  a  lay  sovereign  with 
spiritual  powers  like  those  of  the  pope,  is,  in  fact,  founded  upon  the 
old  statutes  of  pramiunire,  and  the  like,  enacted  at  a  time  when  a 
secession  from  Eome  was  not  contemplated,  and  when  any  one  would 
have  laughed  if  he  could  have  heard  of  a  tendency  in  such  legislation 
to  confound  kings  with  bishops.*     The  act  of  uniformity  abolished 


*  *Thi8  punishment  thoy  suffered  three 
Sundays ;  were  imprisoned  some  time ;  and 
then  banished  the  realm.  Tliis  converted 
alK)A'e  an  hundred  persons  present,  who 
swore  that  they  would  never  hear  mass 
more.'     Stn*pe's  ParA'er^  i.  91. 

«  I7n(L  92. 

'  'And  here  the  Bcgale  is  further  pressed 


than  in  Enf^^Iand.  The  determining  pointB 
of  faith  are  translated  from  the  chuich  upon 
the  state  :  and  the  parliament,  without  th« 
concurrence  of  the  convocation,  is  made  the 
last  jutlge  of  heresy.'     Collier,  ii.  462. 

*  '  The  act  of  supremacy  waa  really  no- 
thing more,  as  to  ita  intent,  than  the  act  of 
Pr€e?nuHire.    The  object  was  to  rwtmin  the 
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the  Soman  service,  gubetituting  the  English  for  it,  and  rendered  lay- 
parishioners  who  should  not  attend  it,  liable,  as  in  England,  to  a  fine 
of  one  shilling,'  This  act,  however,  was  accompanied  by  a  remark- 
able qualification,  extorted  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country.  There  were  parts  of  Ireland  in  which  clergymen  able  to 
read  English  could  not  be  found.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  dif- 
ficulty was  an  Irish  translation  of  the  liturgy;  but  one  was  not 
undertaken,  because,  according  to  the  statute,  it  could  not  easily  be 
printed,  and  if  it  were,  few  could  *read  the  Irish  letters.'^  The 
employment  of  other  letters  appears  to  have  been  overlooked ;  and 
in  place  of  so  simple  an  expedient,  permission  was  given  to  read  the 
liturgy  in  Latin,  in  cases  which  did  not  allow  the  use  of  English. 
Thus  the  Protestant  church  was  blemished  at  the  outset  by  a  gross 


ezerdae  of  illegal  jurisdiction,  and  to  con- 
fine within  doe  limits  the  arbitraiy  pro- 
ceedings of  men,  who,  under  prettuce  of 
rdiaiati,  claimed  a  power  of  exclusively 
deciding  on  aU  matters,  whether  mixed  or 
unmized,  relating  to  the  church ;  men,  who 
claimed  exemptions  from  the  law  courts, 
pretending  that  the?  could  be  judged  only 
uj  the  pope ;  who  frequently  made  the  sa^ 
cramenta  auhaerrient  to  their  passions,  for- 
bidding divine  service,  and  interdicting  the 
benefits  of  Christianity  to  all  those  who 
iilbsed  to  comply  with  their  arbitrary  in- 
jonctions  and  decrees.'  O'Conner  apud 
Phelan,  104. 

>  Mant,  269. 

'  This  strange  clause  has  been  thought, 
from  its  form,  to  have  been  no  part  of  the 
biU  as  originally  prepared,  and  it  has  been 
represented  as  '  serving  to  sheathe  the  acri- 
mony' of  popular  prejudice  against  the 
Protestant  htnrgy,  by  allowing  it  to  meet 
the  ear  in  the  language  immemorially  heard 
at  church.  It  was,  notwithstanding,  a  groas 
Hnnder  in  legislation.  The  liturgy  ought 
to  have  been  translated,  and  the  Bible  too, 
into  Irish.  Little  settled  and  civilised  as 
the  coontiy  was,  ereat  good  might  have 
been  done  by  taking  religion  out  of  the 
foreign  dialect  which  had  hitherto  mocked 
the  people ;  especially  at  a  time  when  their 
connexion  witn  Rome  was  broken,  and 
schemes  to  renew  it  had  not  been  effectively 
set  on  foot.  Unfortunately  this  was  not 
done  until  such  schemes  had  begun  to  con- 
vulse the  island.  In  1671,  however,  Nicholas 
Walsh,  son  of  a  Protestant  Irish  bishop, 
but  educated  academically  at  Cambridge, 
being  then  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  in 
conjunction  with  John  Kemey,  treasurer  of 
that  church,  introduced  Irish  types,  ^ot  an 
order  from  government  for  the  printing  of 
the  Common  Prayer  into  the  Irish  kn- 
gnage,  and  another  for  the  reading  of  this 
Uturgy,  and  the  preaching  of  a  sermon  in 
Irish,  in  the  sevenl  shire-towns.    In  1577| 


this  judicious  and  excellent  man  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Ossory,  and  he  was  after- 
wards employed,  together  with  his  friend 
Kemey,  and  riTehemiah  Donellan,  eventually 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  upon  an  Irish  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  This  work 
was  published  in  1603  ;  Mant,  293.  Wales 
is  an  evidence  of  the  advantage  gained  by 
an  appeal  sufficiently  early,  to  the  populsur 
understanding,  by  means  of  vernacular  reli- 
gious formularies.  That  countiy  became 
completely  Protestant.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  policy  that  rendered  it  so,  may  now 
have  a  tendencv  to  nurture  its  dissenting 
tastes.  The  Welsh  language  is  undoubtedly 
indebted  considerably  for  the  tenacity  of 
its  hold  upon  the  people,  to  its  appearance 
as  their  scriptural  instructor.  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  longer  the  dialect^  even  of  middle 
life.  The  clergy  generally,  though  masters 
of  it,  and  using  it  professionally  both  at 
church  and  in  their  parishes,  ,do  not  speak 
it  at  home.  Hence  they  do  not  think  in  it, 
and  cannot  be  familiar  with  its  colloquial 
opulence.  Not  so  the  dissenting  preacher. 
It  is,  therefore,  now  as  desirable,  that  the 
Welsh  should  be  cautiously  withdrawn  from 
the  churches,  as  it  was  once  desirable  to  in- 
troduce it  into  them.  Its  continuance  there 
tends  to  prolong  its  hold  upon  the  country, 
which,  though  justly  proud  of  such  an  in- 
teresting, venerable,  philological  relic,  is 
gradually  losing  it  from  the  superior  utility 
of  English.  Perhaps  another  century  will 
render  Welsh,  like  Cornish,  no  longer  ver- 
nacular. When  that  change  is  accomplished, 
a  great  advantage  will  be  gone  from  dis- 
senting preachers,  and  the  church  may  re- 
sume that  hold  upon  the  countiy,  which  she 
once  had,  frt)m  using  a  language  universally 
intelligible,  but  which  she  has  now,  in  a 
great  measure,  lost^  probably,  from  continu- 
ing the  use  of  that  language  in  places  where 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  all  above  the 
lowest,  and  many  of  them  too,  making  more 
or  less  use  of  another  tongue. 
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inconsistency,  and   a  favourable   opportunity  for  enlightening  the 
Irish  peasantry  was  most  inconsiderately  thrown  away. 

§  7.  The  act  of  supremacy  produced  very  little  apparent  eflFect  in 
Ireland.  No  Marian  English  bishop  would  commit  himself  to  it; 
the  only  one  whom  it  did  not  strip  of  his  preferment  being  Kitchen 
of  Llandaff,  upon  w^hom  it  was  not  pressed.  The  Irish  episcopal 
bench  discovered  no  such  tenacity.  Dowdall  of  Armagh  di«i  three 
months  before  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  his  see  had  not  been  filled 
up.  Thus  an  exile  for  conscience'  sake  under  Edward,  was  not  again 
ready  to  oppose  the  government  witli  every  advantage  of  position. 
From  his  uncompromising  adherence  to  Komanism  in  former  times, 
the  late  primate  would  undoubtedly  have  clung  to  it  once  more,  and 
his  example  might  have  had  considerable  weight.  His  opportune 
death,  however,  made  tlie  first  example  come  from  Curwen  of  Dublin, 
an  able  man,  but  a  thorough  time-server,  and  hence  no  great  credit 
to  any  cause,  especially  as  even  his  morals  appear  to  labour  under 
some  shade  of  suspicion.*  He  complied  again,  and  all  the  prelacy 
of  Ireland,  with  only  two  exceptions,  Leverous  of  Kildare,  and  Waldi 
of  Meath,  like  him,  now  solemnly  admitted  the  crown's  ecclesiastica] 
prerogatives.  These  two  bishops  were  deprived  of  their  sees.*  Of 
the  inferior  clergy,  too,  the  great  majority  conformed.  Nor  was  the 
laity  behind  in  this  general  defection  from  Rome.^  Few  absented 
themselves  from  church,  and  a  disposition  to  do  this,  whenever  it 
occurred,  found  a  ready  corrective  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
])ccuniary  penalty  which  it  incurred.*  The  necessity  for  this  severity, 
and  other  indications  of  Romish  partialities,  discovered,  indeed,  plaiAJ^j 
that  Ireland  had  far  less  of  the  Protestant  spirit,  than  the  sister- 

'  Ix)ftiL*«,  then   archbishop  of    Armagh,  tery   thero,  l>omg  a  monk  of  that   order. 

wrot*'  of  Ciirwcn  to  Al^p.  Parker,  that  he  JSesides  these  two  bishops,  who  were  de- 

'  labourtnl  undor  open  crimes,'  sliameful  to  prived,  two  more  have  been  considered  to 

Hpeak  of,  though  he  was  not  ashamoil  to  have  voluntarily  resigned  their  sees,  on  »e- 

eommit   them.     (Strype's   Parker,  i.  221.)  count  of  their  Romish  predilections.    Bat 

Loftus  himself  eventually  became  Curwen's  Bp.  Mant  has  shaken  the  credibility  of  thia 

successor  at  Dublin,  preferring  a  step  lower  statement. 

in  rank,  with  the  security  of  a  metropolis,         ■  *  The  laity  everywhere  frequented  tJis 

to  an  unprotected  residence  in  a  (country  churches  ;  multitudes  of  priests  adopted  the 

town,  exposed  to  the  outrages  which  remote  prescribed  changes,  and  continued  to  officists 

])artM  of  Ireland  had  onlinarily  witnessed,  in  their  former  cures.*   (Fhelan,  120.)   *Th« 

and  which  he  had  recently  had  experience  adherents  of  the  Homish  church  in  Ireland 

of  in  the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neil.     He  resorted  to  the  parish-churches,  where  tibe 

might  have  had  an  eye  to  this  translation,  English  service  was  used,  during  a  grrst 

when  he  wrote  to  Abp.  Parker,  and  hence  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  queen  £aizabeth'f 

Iwve  been  willing  to  make   the  worst  of  reign.'     (Mant,   269.)      'Until   this  time' 

ivports  to    Curwen's   disadvantage.      J5ut  ( 1604)  *  the  Papists  had  generally  attended 

such  reports  are  seldom  altogether  without  divine  service  in  the  churches,   and  were 

foiin<lation.  known  by   the   name  of  Church-Papista* 

'  Bp.  Ijeverous  appears  merely  to  have  Ihiff.  348. 
refused  the  oath  of  supremacy,  being  allowed  *  *  Many  came  to  church  rather  than  they 
to  live  for  a  time  with  the?  earl  of  Desmond,  would  pay  the  tax,  which  was  accurately 
and  a ftend'anis  to  keep  a  school  at  Limerick,  collected.  At  first  thev  went  to  mass  in 
Bi.Mhop  Walsh  preached  both  against  the  the  mornings  and  to  church  in  the  after- 
queen's  supremacy,  and  against  the  Common  noon  ;  but  afterwards,  to  prevent  that  eva* 
I'rayer.  He  was  impnsoned,  and  after-  sion,  a  roll  of  the  housekeepers*  names  in 
wards  banished.  He  died  at  Alcala  in  every  parish  was  called  over  by  the  chuzch- 
1577,  and  was  buried  in  a  Cistercian  raonas-  wardens.'     Ibid.  271. 
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countary.'  Both,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  would  have  gradually 
risen  completely  superior  to  Bomish  prepossessions,  had  not  the 
interested  views  and  angry  passions  of  man  prolonged  the  papal 
reign.  Its  overthrow  would  not,  indeed,  in  that  case,  have  been 
attributable  to  the  calm  process  of  conviction,  but  rather  to  external 
force,  or,  as  it  may  be  said,  to  persecution,  in  a  great  proportion  of 
instances.  It  should,  however,  be  recollected,  that  religious  parties 
in  the  sixteenth  century  were  no  petitioners  for  toleration.  Whether 
they  were  a  majority  or  a  minority  of  the  population,  they  sought 
nothing  short  of  enforcing  in  all  quarters  a  complete  conformity  to 
their  own  views,  and  were  universally  prepared  for  establishing  this 
by  force.  It  was,  therefore,  suflSciently  reasonable  to  give  the  Irish  na- 
tion an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Protestant  opinions; 
which  it  could  not  have  without  their  admission  into  all  the  churches 
of  the  country.  Especially  was  Elizabeth's  government  justified  in 
thus  appealing  to  the  understandings  of  the  people,  because  the 
innovations  which  it  sanctioned  were  founded  on  the  written  word  of 
God,  whereas  the  principles  and  usages  which  it  undermined  and 
forbade  were  traceable  only  to  the  uncertain  traditions  of  men. 
These  Bomish  peculiarities  laboured  still,  besides,  under  an  em- 
barrassing deficiency  even  of  mere  human  authority.  They  had  long 
gained  possession  of  the  western  church,  but  inquiry  had  shown  many 
of  them  to  have  had  no  such  advantage  from  the  first,  and  some  of 
them  to  have  had  it  only  from  a  date  comparatively  modern.  Whether 
they  would  retain  possession  too,  even  among  those  who  valued  them, 
was  uncertain.  They  were  actually  upon  their  trial.  The  council  of 
Trent,  which  had  long  been  engaged  upon  the  investigation  of  their 
claims  to  confidence,  was  yet  in  deliberation.  Elizabeth,  however, 
was  clearly  free  from  any  obligation  to  wait  for  the  tardy  decisions 
of  a  packed  council  of  Italians  and  Spaniards.  Her  government  was 
entitled  to  judge  of  religious  questions  for  her  own  dominions  from 
the  light  of  Scripture,  and  of  competent  theological  advice.  Nor  is 
it  inexcusable  for  adopting  the  same  exclusive  principles  of  enforcing 
ite  own  convictions,  which  all  parties  considered  a  sacred  duty  in 
that  age. 

§  8.  The  English  government,  under  both  Henry  and  Elizabeth, 
had  formed  plans  for  the  civil  amelioration  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical.  The  country  was  to  be  moulded,  by  the  blending  of 
all  its  inhabitants  into  a  homogeneous  society,  into  a  form  like  that  of 
England,  and  of  other  kingdoms  equally  advanced.  This  design, 
however,  could  not  be  realised  without  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  many 
families,  which  they  were  utterly  averse  from  making.  The  principal 
families  within  the  Pale  must  give  up  their  established  monopoly  of 
such  advantages  as  the  colonial  executive  had  to  bestow;'  the  chief- 

'  In  1564,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  '  '  Thus  the  Pale  had  become  a  sort  of 

the  lord  lieotenant,  prohibiting  the  meetings  corporation,  and  its  principal  families  had 

of  friars  and  popish  priests,  in  Dublin,  and  acquired  that  corrupt  and  illiberal  spirit, 

ordering  that  none  of  them  should  lie  within  which  too  often  belongs  to  a  small  privileged 

the  dtj-gates.    3iant,  271.  community.'    Phelan,  122. 
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tains  without  the  Pale  must  descend,  as  they  esteemed  it,  from  a  sort 
of  savage  sovereignty  to  the  tame  dignity  of  a  civilised  peerage. 
When  both  parties  found  the  prospect  of  these  alterations  in  their 
several  conditions  daily  liecoming  more  clear,  they  were  violently 
dissatisfied.  The  first  outbreak  of  their  disgust  and  impatience  was  in 
Ulster,  where  the  O'Neil  family  was  recognised  among  the  aboriginal 
Irish  as  invested  with  an  authority  akin  to  the  royal,  if  not  identical 
with  it.  The  chieftain  of  that  house  had  veiled  his  semi-barbarous 
dignity,  in  Henry's  time,  under  the  ejirldom  of  Tyrone,  and  taken  the 
oath  of  supremacy ;  his  object  and  that  of  others  in  his  condition, 
then  being  to  humble  the  hierarchy.  But  a  master  having  been 
effectually  found  for  the  bishops,  in  the  prince,  neither  O'Neil  nor 
any  other  chieftain  had  any  thought  of  accepting  one  for  himself  in 
the  same  quarter,  and  accordingly,  when  England  was  evidently  bent 
upon  reducing  his  whole  order  to  this  alternative,  the  existing  Ulster 
potentate  resolved  upon  setting  an  example  of  resistance.  John,  or 
Shane  O'Neil,  was  his  name.  He  was  the  eldest  legitimate  son  of 
that  individual  who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Tyrone;  but  Heniy 
had  been  persuaded,  when  he  gi-anted  that  peerage,  to  name  Matthew, 
Tyrone's  elder,  but  illegitimate  son,  as  the  next  successor  to  it 
Shane's  adventurous  impetuosity  disdained,  however,  such  interference 
with  his  own  better-founded  expectations.  He  made  an  overpower- 
ing party  in  the  province,  and  was  acknowledged  its  chieftain  by  the 
law  of  tanistry.*  He  now  sought  to  seize  the  country  which  owned 
his  family's  authority,  by  force  of  arms,  and  in  1560  he  made  it  the 
theatre  of  war.*  Elizabeth's  haughty  and  resolute  spirit  could  not 
endure  this  insolence  of  a  wild  Irish  chieftain.  She  promptly  sent 
five  hundred  foot  over  from  England,  and  some  cavalry  being  raised 
in  Ireland  to  join  them,  Shane  soon  found  himself  unable  to  keep 
the  field.  Hence  he  not  only  threw  down  his  arms,  but  also  pro- 
mised to  w^ait  upon  the  queen  in  England,  being  evidently  anxious  to 
obtain  her  authority  for  jissuming  the  peerage,  that  he  might  thus  ac5- 
quire  every  species  of  right  to  the  chieftaincy  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  appropriating.^     Within  about  twelve  months,  he  kept  his  promise. 


'  '  Taking  ujwn  himf*elf  the  title  of  Oneal, 
by  no  other  ch-ction  than  a  wild  cawt  of  his 
tihoe  over  his  head.'  (CamMen's  EUsii^htK 
apifJ  Ki-niiet's  Compiftf  Hi»t.  of  Engl. 
Loud.  1706,  ii.  385.)  This  mij^ht  he  some 
form  used  at  his  election,  but  O'Neil  himself 
referred  his  position  to  a  rt»gular  election, 
under  the  law  of  tauistr)',  in  liis  personal 
address  to  Elizabeth,  when  he  wait^  upon 
her,  according:  to  his  promise.  '  The  laws 
of  God  and  man,'  he  said.  '  had  made  him 
the  undoubtetl  heir,  as  beini;  his  father's 
eldest  son,  born  in  lawful  wetllock,  and  en- 
titled 0-neal,  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 
peers  and  commr>nfl,  aceonling  to  the  law  of 
that  country.  caliiKl  Tantstrt/,  by  which  a 
man  grown  is  preferred  Wfore  a  child,  and 
th«  uncle  before  the  uephow,  whose  grand- 


father outlive*  the  father.*    Ibid.  391. 

'  Canibdeu  attributes  his  outbreak  to  ap- 
prehensions  of  l»»gal  violence.  *For  fear 
tlie  laws  slKHild  call  him  to  aoeoont  for  the 
munler  of  Matthew,  Lord  DungannoDf  hit 
base  brother,  falsely  supposed  to  be  legi- 
timate, for  depriving  his  father,  who  soon 
after  broke  his  heart,  of  his  goTommenL* 
/?/iW.  385. 

'  '  Aftvr  some  slight  skirmishes,  Trhen  he 
found  himself  unable  to  coi)e  with  the  Enff- 
lish,  and  that  he  was  grown  odious  to  his 
party,  and  was  likewise  opiXMsed  by  Surly- 
Boy  (an  Hebridian  Scot),  James  MaoooneU, 
and  Odonel,  he  threw  down  his  arms  at  the 
intreaty  of  his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Kildare^ 
and  promiseil  to  come  to  England  andcrare 
the  queen's  mercy.'    Ilnd» 
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tppeaiing  at  the  English  court  with  the  same  sort  of  savage  parade, 
shat  might  now  be  expected  at  St.  James's,  with  an  Indian  chief  from 
^e  forests  of  Canada.^  The  exhibition  proved  as  amusing  as  strange 
lights  always  are,  and  the  record  of  it  may  serve  to  expose  the  folJy, 
iMT  worse,  of  commenting  upon  the  Irish  transactions  of  that  day,  as 
If  they  occurred  in  a  civilised  nation.  Elizabeth  received  her  wild 
visiter  with  the  kindness  that  she  had  in  store  for  almost  everybody. 
But  she  was  not  surprised  out  of  any  of  her  habitual  firmness  and  dis- 
^ermnent.  She  questioned  O'Neil  as  to  his  assumptions,  and  let  him 
ip  back  to  Ireland  without  any  confirmation  of  his  claims.  Though, 
irobably,  much  disappointed  by  this  failure,  he  seems  to  have  been 
ipon  the  whole  pleased  with  his  English  visit,  and  by  way  of  some 
'etum  he  made  strenuous  and  successful  exertions  against  the  Scottish 
narauders  who  infested  the  north  of  Ireland.  Having  thus  both 
ngratiated  himself  with  the  English  government^  and  become  leader 
>f  a  considerable  force,  well-practised  in  arms,  his  savage  passions 
nroke  completely  loose.  All  the  petty  chieftains  around  were  brought 
inder  his  insolent  yoke.  Hatred  of  the  primate  made  him  bum 
irmagh,  not  even  sparing  the  cathedral.^  O'Donel,  his  nearest 
leighboor  of  any  importance,  he  stripped  of  his  land,  turned  him 
>at  of  doors,  and  committed  a  rape  upon  his  wife.  The  English  were 
low  driven  to  interfere ;  but  O'Neil  treated  their  first  preparations 
irith  contempt,  and  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  persuaded  to  take  it  down  again,  and  even  to  surrender 
lis  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  future  good  behaviour.  Elizabeth 
mtertained  hopes  of  conciliating  him  by  cancelling  the  patent  in 
avour  of  his  illegitimate  half-brother ;  but  Shane  scorned  the  tardy 
concession,  raised  a  large  force,  declared  himself  tfie  O'Neil,  sovereign 
)f  Ukter,  and  ofiered  the  superiority  over  Ireland  to  the  queen  of 
$cots.  Eflfectual  means  of  putting  him  down  were  now  necessarily 
ised  by  the  government,  and  these,  after  some  vicissitudes,  completely 
mcceeding,  he  was  driven  by  despair  to  take  refuge  with  about  fifty 
clansmen,  among  the  Scots  then  lingering  in  Ulster.  They  received 
lim  with  apparent  cordiality,  but  a  band  of  savage  marauders  were 
lot  likely  to  forgive  the  slaughter  which  he  had  recently  committed 
ipon  their  comrades,  when  he  was  acting  as  the  queen's  auxiliary.  They 
ipbraided  him  accordingly,  over  their  cups,  with  his  cruel  usage  of 


'  *  Now  came  Shan  Oneal  out  of  Ireland, 
o  perform  the  promise  he  had  made  a  year 
go,  with  a  guard  of  Galloglasses,  armed 
rith  hat«hetfi,  all  bareheaded,  their  hair 
towing  in  locks  upon  their  shoulders,  on 
Hhich  were  yellow  surplices,  dyed  with  saf- 
roD,  or  stained  with  unne,  with  long  sleeveG, 
boat  coatA,  and  thrum  jackets ;  which  caused 
B  much  staring  and  gaping  among  the 
Saglish  people,  as  if  they  had  come  from 
^'na  or  America.*     Cambden,  391. 

•  In  1566.  The  church  ha.s  been  repre- 
«nted  as  *  utterly  destroyed,'  but  Bp.  Mant 
myB  that  this  language  *  must  be  taken  with 


some  qualification,  as  the  building,  which 
still  exists,  is  evidently  in  part  the  produc- 
tion of  an  earlier  age.'  '  The  cause  assigned 
for  this  outrage  was,  that  he  did  it^  Uat  the 
English  should  lodge  therein',  for  which 
fact,  the  sentence  o^  excommunication  was 
pronounced  against  him  by  Archbishop 
Ix>ftu8,  then  lord  primate  of  all  Ireland,  and 
by  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.'  {Hist,  of  the 
Ch.  of  Ireland,  302.)  Richard  Creagh,  the 
titular  primate,  was  equally  enraged  by  this 
devastation  of  an  edifice,  which  he  calcu- 
lated upon  recovering  for  himself,  and  he 
too  excommunicated  O'NeiL    Phelan,  134. 
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their  friends;  and  an  altercation  iir^ng  him  into  some  offensive 
porsoualitien,  they  seem  to  have  considered  him  as  entitled  no  longer 
to  l)enefit  from  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  he  was  murdered  with 
most  of  liis  party.*  Such  w^as  the  beginning  of  the  wars  in  Ireland, 
attributed  to  religion ;  and  such  was  the  first  champion  produced  by 
the  papal  church,  as  it  is  thought,  in  that  country.' 

§  9.  By  the  suppression  of  this  revolt,  Ireland  was  not  pacified 
Ulster,  indeed,  had  gained  a  temporary  relief  from  the  disorders  under 
which  it  ordinarily  suftereA  But  Munster  was  the  theatre  of  war. 
The  two  principal  chieftains  of  that  province,  the  earls  of  Ormond 
and  Desmond,  were  at  feud  as  to  the  limits  of  their  several  juri»- 
dictions.  It  is  true,  that  .attempts  had  ])een  mjide  under  Henry  VIII. 
not  only  to  merge  the  chief  in  the  peer,  but  also  to  convert  terri- 
torial rights  into  patrimonial  estates.  \Mien  the  Irish  chiefs  acknow- 
ledged the  crown's  ecclesiiustical  prerogatives,  they  resigned  their 
claims  over  the  districts  in  which  they  were  the  acknowledged 
rulers  and  proprietors,  into  the  king's  hands,  and  these  lands 
were  formally  re-conveyed  to  them,  under  the  royal  letters-patent,  as 
private  inheritances.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  desire  of  these 
grants  might  have  influenced  them  in  making  their  submissioDfl. 
According  to  aboriginal  Irish  law,  the  chief  was  recognised  as  head- 
proprietor  of  all  the  land  within  his  sept,'  but  then  he  had  only  a 
life-interest  in  it.  At  his  death,  it  really  reverted  to  the  tribe,  which 
was,  indeed,  most  likely  to  acknowledge  the  next  heir  as  his  suc- 
cessor, but  which  might  set  that  person  aside  in  favour  of  another. 
He  was  treated  as  a  candidate  whose  claims  required  approval  from 
twelve  chosen  judges,  before  they  could  be  admitted.*  Hence  after 
the  great  chieftains  had  accepted  royal  titles  to  their  lands,  there  was 
ample  room  for  denying  any  importance  to  the  grants.  The  sur- 
rendering parties  had  compromised  posterity.  The  sept,  however, 
which  really  claimed  an  ultimat^^  ownership  of  the  land,  was  not 
inclined  to  lose  all  hold  upon  it  under  feudal  laws  of  primogeniture, 
to  which  it  hatl  never  consented.  Thus  the  Munster  earls  had 
.ibundant  materials  at  command  for  convulsing  the  districts  in  which 
they  lived.  They  had  only  to  take,  or  suffer  to  be  taken  for  them, 
the  popular  views  of  territorial  rights,  in  order  to  gain  enthusiastic 
support  for  any  of  their  selfish  schemes.     At  length,  the  government 


'  Such  is  CamlKion's  aocount.  Dr.  Lin- 
gartl  8ays,  'thi*  Irisli  chieftain  was  Imwly 
a^sasMiiiattKl  hv  his  new  frit-nils,  at  the  iu- 
fi:ti{;ation  of  Piors,  an  English  officer.'  {Hist. 
Euifl,  viii.  127.) 

^  '  A  man  he  was  who  had  stained  his 
hands  with  blood,  and  dealt  in  all  the  pol- 
lutions of  unchaste  enihraces  ;  and  so  scan- 
da  luus  a  glutton  and  dnmkanl  was  he  be- 
side, that  he  would  often  lie  up  to  the  cliin 
in  dirt  to  co«.il  the  feverish  heat.s  of  his 
intern  J  K»rato  lusts.'     Cambd<'n.  409. 

'  •  IJy  a  custom,  which  .seems  to  hare  ex- 
tended from  thellimalava  mountains  to  the 
Atlantic,  he  was  sole  pi-opriclop  of  all  the 


land  in  his  sept :  the  clanflmen  held  their 
portions  during  the  pleasure  of  their  chifd' 
rhelan,  \\. 

*  *  The  surrender  made  by  my  father  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  second  grant  of  it 
irom  the  kin^  to  him,  signified  just  nothing 
fonismuch  as  he  had  no  estate  to  make  orer 
beyond  his  own  life,  nor  could  he  sutrender 
it,  but  ]>y  the  consent  of  the  nobility  and 
pi^->]>le,  who  had  conferred  on  him  the  hononr 
of  0-n«'al.  Such  letters-patents  are  more- 
over  insi^iiicant.  unless  there  was  a  certain 
heir  of  the  family  acknowledged  hy  twelre 
men :  which,  in  this  case,  was  neyer  done.* 
O'Neirs  speech  to  Elizabeth,  Gambden,  391. 
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wsa  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  interference,  and  the  two  litigants 
received  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  council-board  in  England, 
ind  state  their  respective  cases.  This  course  was,  however,  abandoned, 
as  involving  questions  difficult  of  decision  at  such  a  distance,  and  the 
lord  deputy  received  instructions  to  adjudicate.  The  earls  again 
prepared  for  war ;  but  Ormond,  willing  to  try  less  hazardous  means, 
entered  into  communication  with  the  queen's  ministers,  and  a  well- 
executed  surprise  having  sent  Desmond  into  an  English  prison, 
Munster  enjoyed  once  more,  for  a  time,  its  average  portion  of  tran- 
quillity.' But  such  temporary  calms  had  never  lasted  long  enough  to 
dvilise  the  coimtry.  Its  population  had  been  constantly  exercised 
with  animosity  and  contention.  Hence  alien  enemies  of  England 
could  calculate  pretty  safely  upon  the  sister-island  as  a  vulnerable 
point.  Its  dissensions  might  arise,  as  they  did,  out  of  cupidity  in  the 
great,  and  senseless  antipathies  in  the  vulgar.  They  served,  whatever 
were  their  origin,  to  keep  the  nation  incapable  of  regular  industry,* 
ignorant  and  careless  of  civilised  comforts,  prone  to  the  wild  excite- 
ment of  warlike  adventure,  and  hostile  to  the  distant  English  govern- 
ment, because  it  interfered  occasionally,  though  feebly,  with  individual 
selfishness  and  desolating  violence. 

§  10.  The  foreign  coimtry  that  first  entertained  hopes  of  turning 
the  distracted  and  uncivilised  state  of  Ireland  to  its  own  advantage, 
was  France ;  which,  when  England  seemed  likely  to  change  its  almost 
nominal  superiority  into  a  real  one,  received  overtures  from  some  of  the 
alarmed  chieftains.  They  offered  to  transfer  their  allegiance,  such  as 
it  was,  from  the  English  crown  to  the  French ;  provided  that  the  pope 
would  consent,  as  there  could  be  no  doubt  he  would,  unless  con- 
tinental politics  should  interfere ;  the  offer  being  made  in  Edward's 
time,  consequently,  after  Henry's  rupture  with  Bome.  This  prospect 
appeared  so  tempting,  that  when  John  de  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence, 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Mary  of  Guise,  regent  of  Scotland,  he  re- 
ceived instructions  to  take  Ireland  in  his  way  home,  and  make 
observations  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plans  proposed  by  the  Irish 
chiefs.'     Whatever  his  report  might  be,  France  had  hardly  received 


«  Cambden,  410. 

■  *  The  barbarian  Moor,  the  Moorish 
fiipciuard,  the  Turk,  and  the  Irishman,  are 
the  least  indostrions  and  most  sluggish 
lirers  under  the  sun.*  (Lithgow's  Account 
0/  Ireland f  in  1619,  apud  Turner's  Modem 
Hut.  Engl,  Lond.  1829,  iv.  393.)  Thejrish, 
liowerer,  now  do  a  great  part  of  the  most 
Imborious  work  in  English  towns,  and  those 
who  employ  them,  speak  well  of  them.  The 
idleness,  therefore,  which  Lithgow  saw,  was 
merely  produced  b^  the  wretched  state  of 
tlieir  social  institutions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  if  Ireland  had  been  delivered, 
toon  after  the  English  came,  from  the  do- 
mestic tyranny  under  which  its  people  had 
been  imraemorially  impoverishea  and  bar- 
buised,  they  would  have  been  found  fully 
«p0n  a  lerel  with  contemporary  Europeans  in 
industry,  and  in  every  otner  valuable  quality. 


■  *  To  know  more  particularly  the  motions 
and  likelihood  of  the  offers  made  by  Oneal, 
Odoneel,  Odocart-,  and  Callock,  willing  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  England,  and  become 
subject  to  the  king  of  France;  providing 
that  he  would  help  procure  the  pope's  gift 
of  Ireland,  and  then  send  to  their  help  2.000 
hacbutiers,  200  light  horsemen,  and  4  canon.' 
(  Sir  James  MelviTs  Memoirs,  8.)  Sir  James, 
then  a  boy  of  14,  was  with  the  bishop,  little 
to  the  advantage  of  the  right  reverend 
diplomate's  reputation.  At  the  '  great  dark 
tower,'  in  which  Odocart  (probably  O'Dog- 
herty)  lived,  and  where  Monluc  was  enter- 
tained, were  found  two  friars,  fled  from 
England,  who  remarked  with  great  uneasi- 
ness his  persecuting  attentions  to  the  host's 
daughter,  anxious  as  she  was  to  escape  from 
them.  Her  disgust  being  likely  to  be  known, 
and  inconveniently  resented  by  her  father, 
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it  when  a  coolness  sprang  up  witli  Rome,*  and  she  long  continuedy 
afterwards,  from  domestic  difficulties,  imable  to  enter  upon  a  distant 
and  hazardous  enterprise :  hence  the  overtures  from  Ireland  merely 
served  as  an  introduction,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  such  intercourse 
with  her  turbulent  aristocracy  as  kept  up  its  hopes  of  exchanging  a 
superior  at  hand  for  one  at  a  distance.  This  kind  of  communication 
was,  however,  entered  into  with  considerable  spirit^  greatly  to  the 
embarrassment  and  annoyance  of  the  English  government^  which 
complained  of  it,  in  1572,  as  inconsistent  with  the  peaceful  relations 
then  subsisting  between  the  two  government^.'  But  Rome  was  the 
continental  power  most  steadily  intent  upon  wounding  England 
through  her  Irish  dominions.  Two  Jesuits  ^  had  been  sent  to  Ireland 
previously  to  Monluc's  visit,  and  they,  probably,  suggested  to  the 
native  chieftainry,  that  as  the  English  power  had  been  originally  in- 
troduced under  colour  of  the  papal  authority,  so  it  might  now  be 
driven  out  of  the  island  by  tlie  same  device.  By  this  means,  it  would 
be  easy,  as  before,  both  to  secure  clerical  support,  and  to  work  upon 
popular  prejudice.  But,  although  the  ground  may  be  prepared  for 
national  movements  by  Jesuits,  or  other  suitable  agents  of  no  great 
personal  importance,  decisive  measures  require  appliances  which  cannot 
always  be  commanded.  Hence  it  was  not  until  Hugh  Buoncompagno, 
officially  designated  Gregory  XI 1 1.,  occupied  the  papal  throne,  that 
Roman  designs  against  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  broke  forth  in  overt 
acts.  That  pontiff  was  continually  lu-ging  both  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain,  from  his  first  accjuisition  of  the  tiara,  to  strike  at  the  vitals 
of  England,  through  her  Irish  dominions.*     At  the  outset  he  might 


the  English  friars  nHtur.illy  became  uneasy 
under  Monluc's  indecent  conduct^  and.  by 
vay  of  stopping  it,  secn-tly  brouglit  him 
another  f<Mnuh».  This  [MTSon  found  in  his 
ehaniher-window  a  small  glass  vct*{k»l,  con- 
taining some  substance  with  a  very  fine 
smell.  Thinking  that  it  must  be  good 
eating,  with  all  the  greediness  of  a  semi- 
barbarian,  she  *  licked  it  clean  out.'  It  was 
a  most  valuabltj  perfume,  given  by  the 
Grand  S<Mgnor  to  the  bishop,  after  a  diplo- 
matic resilience  of  two  years  at  his  court. 
Wlien  he  found  it  tluis  disposed  of,  he  made 
such  an  outcry  as  brought  the  household 
into  his  chamber,  which  was  greatly  amused, 
no  less  than  surprised,  on  iiuding  it  dou- 
bly-tenanted, and  witnessing  the  French 
bishop's  boisterous  rage.  Neither  his  own 
servants,  however,  nor  the  Irish  thought  of 
anytliing  in  the  affair,  but  its  ridiculous 
details.  Not  so  the  woman,  and  the  friars 
who  introduced  her.  They  precipitately 
fled.     Melvil,  9. 

'  'The  bishop  of  Valence  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  endeavour  to  oblige  the  pope  to 
desert  the  emperor;  but  he  returned  with- 
out obtaining  success  in  his  expi^dition: 
which  was  the  cause  that  the  dealing  be- 
twixt the  king  of  France  and  Oneel  in 


Ireland  ceased.  And  in  the  mean  time 
th(>  king  of  France  emits  a  proclamatioii, 
forbidding  his  subjects  to  send  to  Rome  for 
anv  bulls,  or  confirmations  of  benefice! : 
which,  together  with  the  agreement  with 
England,  put  the  pope  in  great  fear,  that 
Franco  would  become  prot^'stant,  in  do- 
spight.  as  Henry  VIII.  had  lately  done 
before,'  {Ihid,  11.)  Aa  the  pope's  au- 
thority, which  the  chiefs  had  solemnlj 
dis(>laimed  but  the  other  day,  was  now  to 
stimidiitc  their  abused  clansmen  in  aiding 
them  to  shake  off  the  augmenting  vomfx 
of  £ngl:ind,  France's  quarrel  with  Borne, 
at  that  juncture,  necessarily  deferred  the 
business,  it  being  unlikely  that  the  pope 
would  offend  the  emperor  by  pretending 
to  confer  Ireland  upon  a  rival  power.  But 
the  intended  reference  to  Rome  could  not 
fail  of  making  the  Irish  chiefs  encourage, 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  the  ma* 
chi nations  of  Jesuits,  and  other  Romiah 
emissaries.  The  time  might  come,  and 
that  soon,  when  the  plea  of  papal  autho- 
rity would  serve  their  selfish  onda  moat 
materially. 

*  Turner  8  Mod.  Hist  iv.  388. 

'  Salmcron  and  Paachasiua.     Ihid. 

*  'Lc8  revoltea  que  la  reine  Eiianbeth 
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lave  been  actuated  solely  by  an  honest,  though  unenlightened,  feei- 
ng of  attachment  to  his  own  creed,  and  a  genuine  conviction  that 
luty  demanded  of  him  an  imsparing  hostility  to  Elizabeth ;  although 
t  must  be  owned,  that  exhortations  to  bloodshed  and  confusion  in- 
licate  no  high  degree  of  that  knowledge  which  a  Christian  minister 
professes  to  dispense.  But  as  Gregory's  interest  in  Irish  affairs  gained 
strength,  it  lost  him  all  credit  even  for  honesty.  His  general  conduct, 
ilthougfa  far  from  austerely  pious,  or  moral,  was  decorous,  but  he  had 
i  son,  James  Buoncompagno,  bom  to  him  illegitimately  before  he 
took  priest's  orders,  of  whom  he  was  immoderately  fond,  and  this 
;hild  of  shame  he  meant  for  king  of  Ireland.^ 

§  11.  This  disgraceful  project  was  put  into  his  head  by  Thomas 
Stokeley,  an  English  fugitive,  utterly  bankrupt  in  chanEtcter  and 
arcumstances,  who  took  refuge  at  Some  after  he  could  no  longer 
itay  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  This  worthless  but  specious  and 
ixMisting  adventurer,  had  soon  wormed  himself  into  the  confideuce  of 
the  late  pope,  Pius  V.,  by  feeding  his  stem,  stolid  bigotry,  with  gross 
ibuse  of  Elizabeth,  and  sanguine  pictures  of  the  facility  with  which 
ber  Irish  dominions  might  be  wrested  from  her.  Pius,  however,  lived 
long  enough  to  see  his  character  exposed,  his  money  wasted,  and  his 
conspiracy  baffled  in  a  profligate  attempt  made  upon  England,  but 
not  long  enough  to  be  ready  for  a  similar  expense  and  infamy  in 
Ireland.  When  Gregory  XIII.,  accordingly,  became  master  at  the 
Vatican,  Stukeley  was  still  at  hand  with  his  Irish  temptations,  and  as 
the  new  pope  had  a  son,  whom  he  would  be  delighted  to  see  a  king, 
the  worthless  exile  found  means  of  giving  an  interest  to  his  tales  that 
the  childless  old  age  and  severe  morality  of  the  late  pontiff  denied. 
Intoxicated  with  the  prospect  of  founding  a  sovereign  family,  Gregory 
not  only  pretended  to  create  his  tempter  marquess  of  Leinster,  and  a 
doable  earl  and  double  baron  besides,  but  he  also  furnished  him  with 
3,000  stand  of  arms,  fitted  out  a  ship  of^war,  gave  him  the  command 
of  an  Italian  troop,  either  six  or  eight  hundred  strong,  whom  the 
king  of  Spain  had  engaged  to  pay,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
discontented  Irish  chieftains,  and  making  a  conquest  of  their  country. 
With  this  force,  Stukeley  left  Civita  Vecchia,  in  1 578,  and  steered  for 
the  Tagus.  When  anchored  there,  he  found  Philip  gave  him  no 
cordial  greeting,  being  disgusted  at  the  pope's  design  of  making 
Ireland  into  a  kingdom  for  his  own  spurious  offspring.  He  had 
entered  into  the  scheme  of  employing  Stukeley  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  island  for  himself ;  intending  to  justify  the  seiziu-e  of  it 
as  a  reprisal  for  Elizabeth's  assistance  to  his  revolted  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  not  at  all  averse,  therefore,  when  the  pretended 
marquess  of  Leinster  expressed  a  wish  to  join  Sebastian,  king  of 
Portugal,  in  the  expedition  about  to  sail  for  Morocco.  Nor  was  this 
unexpected  alteration  in  the  adventurer's  course  wholly  without  a 

avmit    k    combattre    en     Irlande,    ^taient     Chaquc  ann6e  ses  nonces  n^gociaiont  k  ce 

■  ifnTio      t/tnir^fivia      oTif-iv>fi>TiTiA«i     nay     l^triA         ffiiiAf    avpi*    'PViilinrtA  TT.   ff.    AVGC    168    (jrUlSO. 
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semblance  of  promoting  his  papal  employer's  objects.  Sebastian  had 
made  a  great  boasting  of  his  intended  services  against  Protestants 
and  Mahumedans  ;  much  to  the  pontiffs  apparent  satisfEkction,  as  he 
had  warmly  applauded  his  zeal.  But  he  never  came  back  from 
Africa.  He  fell  in  battle  there,  as  did  also  two  Moorish  kings,  that 
fought  him^  and  his  English  auxiliary  Stukeley,  who  thus  finished,  ai 
Cambden  well  remarks,  ^  the  interlude  of  a  loose  life  with  an  hoDest 
catastrophe,  or  conclusion.'  Philip  had  now  neither  time  nor  money 
for  Ireland.  Every  thought  and  every  resource  were  urgently  re- 
quired for  the  seizure  of  Portugal.* 

§  12.  Success  in  this  enterprise  left  him,  however,  within  twelve 
months,  at  leisure  again  for  Irish  politics.  James  Fitzmaurice,  brother 
to  the  earl  of  Desmond,  tempted  him  importunately  with  picturei 
of  the  facility  with  which  Elizabeth  might  be  deprived  of  the  sister- 
island.  The  great  earl  himself,  as  he  was  called,  had  formerly  pro- 
mised to  abstain  from  any  further  interference  in  religious  disputefl^ 
admitting  his  incompetence  to  judge  accurately  upon  them,*  and  when 
released  from  the  Tower  of  London,  he  entered  into  a  recognisance 
of  twenty  thousand  poimds  for  his  peaceable  behaviour.*  But  the 
old  feuds  between  his  house  and  that  of  Ormond,  Jesuitic  sophistiy, 
dread  of  English  control,  and  the  persuasions  of  his  brother,  Jamefl^ 
who  had  neither  character  nor  fortune  at  stake,  impelled  him  to  stir 
up  secretly  a  war  in  Mimster.  The  desperate  and  perfidious  folly 
upon  which  he  thus  entered,  was  to  be  cloaked  and  countenanced  \yf 
religious  considerations.  James  Fitzmaurice  obtained  from  the  pope 
a  small  'sum  of  money,  a  consecrated  banner,  and  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  Philip.*  In  Spain,  he  collected  about  eighty  soldiers, 
natives  of  the  country,  and  a  few  exiles,  partly  Irish,  partly  English. 


'  Camlxlen,  462.  The  first  agent  in 
this  Irish  rebollion  is  thus  doKcrihed  in  the 
Errcution  of  Justice,  attributed  to  Burp;hley : 
*  Out  of  Ireland  ran  away  one  Thomas 
Stukoley,  a  defamed  person  almost  through 
all  Cliristondom,  and  a  faithless  beast  rather 
than  a  man,  fleeing  first  out  of  England 
for  notable  piracies,  and  out  of  Ireland  for 
treacheries  not  pardonable.'  (3)  Camlxlen 
describt's  him  as  a  'lewd,  profuse,  and 
vaunting  rascal,  who,  after  spending  his 
estate,  had  fled  into  Ireland,  being  disap- 
pointi*d  of  the  hopes  ho  had  of  being 
steward  of  Wexford,*  &c  430. 

•  •  The  c/rfat  carl,  us  he  is  called  by  the 
Irish  annalists,  had  promised  the  govern- 
ment, upon  his  withdrawing  from  O'Neil's 
confederacy,  that  ajt  he  had  no  knowledge 
in  leaming,  and  watt  ignorant  of  what 
should  fte  d&ne  for  the  furtherance,  of  reli- 
gion in  Munstir,  he  wovJd  aid  and  main- 
tain v^hatevrr  might  be  appointcxl  by  com- 
missioners nominated  for  t?Mt  purpose,^ 
Phelan,  157. 

'  '  Which  he  acknowle<lged  that  he  had 
justly  forfeited.'     Ibid.  168. 


*  *  The  same  James,  who,  a  while  befonv 
falling  upon  his  knees  before  PeROt»  pmi- 
dent  of  Munster,  had,  with  great  lamenta- 
tions and  humble  intreaties,  begged  hu 
pardon,  and  most  religiously  vowed  hii 
fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  queen.  Tliii 
man,  I  sav,  who  was  never  well  bat  in 
troubles,  had  withdrawn  himaelf  into 
France,  promising  the  king  that,  if  be 
would  assist  him,  he  would  unite  all  Ik* 
land  to  the  sceptre  of  France,  and  restore 
the  Homish  religion  in  that  isle.'  (Camb- 
den, 472.)  He,  probably,  shaped  hii 
course  first  towards  France,  becauae  tliat 
court  had  formerly  been  tempted  vith 
hopt's  of  acquiring  Ireland.  It  was,  how- 
ever, now  inclined  to  make  no  efibrta  Ibr 
the  purpose,  and  Fitzmaurice,  becoming  in* 
portunate,  was  at  last  treated  with  dension. 
He  then  went  to  Spain.  Philip  refemd 
him  to  the  pope,  and  his  auit  at  Rona 
being  warmly  second(>d  both  by  Sandem 
and  the  Jesuit  jUlen,  Gregory  helped  to  ftt 
him  out,  and  gave  him  letten  to  tho  kii^ 
of  Spain. 
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Ke  was  accompanied  by  Sanders,  the  great  authority  for  Bomish 
locounts  of  the  English  reformation,  who  bore  a  regular  commission 
\s  papal  legate,  and  by  Allen,  an  Irish  Jesuit.     The  party  landed  at 
Jt.  Mary  Wick,  or  Smerwick,  in  Kerry,  in  July,  1579,  and  imme- 
liately  seizing  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  building  of  a  fort,  which,  to 
ceep  up  appearances,  was  formally  consecrated,  it  spent  the  following 
winter  there.    Nothhig  can  show  more  clearly  the  ordinary  impo- 
enoe  of  the  English  government  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  than  this 
nntering  of  a  force  in  itself  so  thoroughly  contemptible,  especially 
IS  the  three  vessels  which  brought  over  the  invaders  were  taken 
Imost  immediately  by  an  English  ship  of  war,  that  happened  acci- 
lentally  to  be  near.     Within  the  country  too,  there  was  little  appear- 
noe  of  co-operation.    Two  of  the  Desmond  family,  indeed,  speedily 
dined  their  kinsman  and  his  foreign  friends,  but  the  earl  himself 
dade  a  show  of  disapproving  the  enterprise,  and  even  mustered  his 
leople  under  pretence  of  resisting  it.     He  managed,  however,  to 
•revent  the  earl  of  Clancarty,  who  was  coming  to  join  him,  from 
zecuting  that  intention,  and  in  spite  of  his  oaths  and  protestations 
f  loyalty,  it  became  evident  enough  that  he  was  really  a  party  to  the 
ebellion.     His  open  patronage  of  it  was  delayed,  until  Ormond,  the 
ncient   rival  of   his  house,  was  appointed  president  of   Munster. 
liat  nobleman  had  already   ingratiated  himself  with  the  English 
;ovemment,  by  counteracting  the  traitorous  movements,  first  of  his 
wn  brothers,*  afterwards  of  the  Desmonds.     He  was  now  invested 
rith  a  paramount  authority  over  the  district  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
leen  only  a  competitor  for  power,  and  he  was  called  upon  still  further 
0  gall  his  rival  by  demanding  a  personal  interview  with  him.     Des- 
aond  had  excused  himself,  in  letters  transmitted  by  his  wife,  from 
raiting  upon  Pel  ham,  lord  justice  (Drury,  lord  deputy,  being  lately 
ead,  and  a  successor  not  having  been  yet  provided),  but  as  he  still 
ras  unprepared  for  disclaiming  his  allegiance,  he  could  not  refuse  to 
Be  Ormond,  however  cordially  he  might  hate  him.     He  was  required 
0  procure  the  arrest  of  Sanders,  and  the  caption  of  the  handful  of 
3reign  invaders,  to  act  against  his  brother,  and  submit  himself  in 
very  particular.     On  these  conditions  his  suspicious  conduct  was  to 
e  overlooked.     If  he  rejected  them,  he  was  to  be  declared  a  traitor, 
nd  treated  accordingly.     The  unhappy  earl  yet  sought,  by  equivoca- 
ion  and  delay,  to   escape    from  this  alternative;   but  the  obvious 

■  Edmund  and  Peter  Butler,  in  1569.  racy  with  other  chieftains  in  that  part  of 
tmbden  Raj8,  that  they  '  grew  too  big  to  the  country,  the  whole  movement  became 
s  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  law,  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice 
malted  their  neighbours  in  Munster,  and  of  Philip,  who  was  really  zealous  for 
wtfoyed  the  queen's  good  subjects  with  Romanism,  and  whose  anxiety  to  appro- 
ve and  sword.*  (421.)  Such  men  did  priate  Ireland  is  at  least  equally  certain. 
It  require  any  difference  of  religion  to  He  sent,  accordingly,  John  de  Mendoza 
lie  their  sovereign :  their  real  quarrel  privately  into  Ireland  to  see  what  could  be 
la  with  any  controlling  force.  But  as  done ;  but  the  earl  of  Ormond  arriving  at 
eir  outrages  rendered  tliem  more  than  the  same  time  from  England,  his  two 
dinarily  anxious  for  popular  support,  brothers  were  persuaded  by  him  to  submit 
*y  were  willing  to  stand  forth  as  Romish  themselves.  They  were,  however,  taken 
ampionii,  and  having  formed  a  confede-  into  custody,  but  never  brought  to  triaL 
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impolicy  of  allowinj^  him  any  further  opportunity  to  gain  time,  pre- 
cipitated the  government  into  a  formal  denunciation  of  him  as  a 
traitor,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1579.  Being  now  hotly  pur- 
sued, and  reduced  to  considerable  difficulty,  he  publicly  professed 
himself  a  defender  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  invit€Ki  the  lord  justice 
to  join  him ;  a  ridiculous  proposal  which  was  received  with  a  laugh, 
but  which  his  weak  liead,  being  flushed  by  a  trifling  success,  might 
consider  as  a  very  proper  demonstration  of  importance.^ 

§  13.  In  the  following  February,  that  of  1580,  Sanders  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Irish  nobility,  in  which  Elizabeth  is  most  scunilouslj 
handled.^  But  his  mission  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  wear  a 
very  luipromising  appearance,  being  greeted  but  slenderly  with  native 
support,  although  papal  indulgences  bade  high  for  it  among  all  who 
lived  in  fear  of  purgatory.  Nor  did  the  Romish  party  find  its 
prospects  nuich  more  satisfactory,  even  on  the  arrival,  at  the  latter 
end  of  September,  of  San  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  officer,  at  the  head 
of  seven  hundred  men ;  although  there  came  besides  five  thousand 
stand  of  arms  and  a  rich  military  chest.  This  reinforcement  appears 
to  have  been  chiefly  made  up  of  Italian  banditti,  pardoned  on  con- 
dition of  fighting  in  Ireland  for  the  papal  cause.'  The  invaders  were 
enabled  easily  to  effect  a  landing,  the  English  admiral  employed  to 
watch  the  coast  having  withdrawn,  because  he  then  did  not  expect  aa 
enemy.  San  Giuseppe  immediately  set  about  fortifying  himself,  and 
he  called  his  work  the  Fort  del  Ore,  He  soon,  however,  found  him-? 
self  so  pressed  by  tlie  lord  deputy,  and  the  earl  of  Ormond,  while  he 
receiveil  no  succour  either  from  Desmond,  or  from  the  continent,  that 
he  Ijocame  alarmed,  and  hastily  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
(jueen's  forces  had  long  been  most  irregularly  paid,  and  a  body  of  them 
that  was  marched  into  the  fort,  finding  a  crowd  of  disorderly  sailon 
already  there,  sought  an  indemnity  in  the  plunder  of  these  unhappy 
foreigners,  who  were  inhumanly  put  to  the  sword.  Disreputable  ai 
were  the  victims  of  this  outrage,  Elizabeth  felt  it  as  a  stain  upon  her 
soldicM's.  Hence  it  gave  her  great  concern  and  displeasure.  Of 
Sanders,  the  fate  is  uncertain ;  but  he  is  known  to  have  died  in  con- 
cealment before  the  end  of  1580.  The  earl  of  Desmond  himself  eluded 
pursuit  < luring  nearly  three  years,  but  he  passed  a  miserable  life 
His  days  were  generally  spent  alone,  lurking  in  caverns,  or  other  un- 
suspected retreats.  At  night  he  was  usually  joined  by  a  few  faiihfid 
followers,*  who  brought  him  such  sustenance  as  they  could  any  way 


'  }Io  toi)k  Youghal  without  rosistanw, 
aud  his  chinsmeii  made  a  sad  figtire  as 
HolditTj*  in  a  ]iai>al  war,  pillnj^ng  the  im- 
pl<'mcnts  of  Romish  worship  found  there 
with  as  littlo  hesitation  aa  anything*  else 
that  eanie  in  their  way.  This  has  bei.'n  re- 
])resented  by  Humanists  as  a  reason  of 
Desmond's  eventual  misfortunes.  (I*Iielnn, 
203.)  As  You^hal  was  strongly  fortified, 
an  F!nj(lish  garrison  would,  probably,  have 
K-ndered  it  s^-cure ;  but  the  ma3'or  refiLsed 
to   admit  one,  for  which   he  was  hanged 


before  his  own  door,  when,  shorflj  afttt« 
Ormohd  retook  the  place.     Cambden,  474. 

'  It  may  be  seen  in  Ellis's  Origmd 
LetOrA^  second  series,  iii.  96. 

3  8t!e  Gnitlrman^s  Mwfosine  for  JutfV 
1849.  p.  691. 

*  Who  'had  barbarously  vowed  to  ftfr 
swj'ar  God  before  they  would  foni«ke  Ub-* 
(Cambden.  496.)  This  is  the  tne  vpiritof 
clanship,  and  an  indication  not  to  bis  bi^ 
understood  of  the  state  which  Irish  woai^ 
had  r^'ached  at  that  time. 
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One  day  they  seized  some  cows,  and  the  owner  getting 
36  firom  a  neighbouring  fort,  ventured  upon  an  active  search 
s  property.  The  animals  were  tracked  to  a  glen  through 
he  party  proceeded  imtil  near  midnight,  when  a  light  was 
mmering  through  some  trees.  Towards  this  the  officer  led 
f  and  finding  a  cabin  he  entered  it.^  An  old  man  was  lying 
he  fire,  from  whom,  probably,  nothing  satisfactory  could  be 
\B  he  was  violently  assaulted,  and  his  arm  was  almost  cut  oflF. 
1  cried  out,  *  I  am  the  earl  of  Desmond ! '  But  this  appeal 
lim  no  pity.*  He  was  run  through  in  several  places,  and  his 
ing  severed  from  the  T)ody,  it  was  sent  over  to  England,  and 
ipon  London  Bridge,  according  to  the  usage  in  cases  of  high 

Soon  after  Desmond's  death,  Ireland  gained  a  strong  and  &ir 
e,  the  chief  thing  of  which  it  has  ordinarily  been  in  want. 
I  Perrot,  natural  son,  it  was  thought,  of  Henry  VIII.,  became 
mty,  and  administered  the  laws  with  that  stem  impartiality 
espected  neither  race  nor  station,  and  which  reduced  com- 
bo their  just  dimensions  those  ferocious,  wily,  selfish  local 
among  whom  the  country  had  been  immemorially  parcelled, 
lit  of  this  administrative  vigour  was  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
known  hitherto  in  Ireland.  But  although  the  great  mass  of 
lie,  both  of  indigenous  and  of  English  extraction,  did  ample 
0  a  government  which,  for  the  first  time,  knew  no  distinctions 
xreen  right  and  wrong  doers,  none  could  deny  the  deputy's 
nor  could  such  as  felt  the  weight  of  it  keep  down  a  thirst 
eance.  At  length  Perrot,  whose  temper  was  evidently  austere 
ity,  grew  weary  of  the  animosities  that  thickened  around 
d  solicited  his  recall.  His  enemies  pursued  him  into  his 
nt,  and  raking  up  some  offensive  and  harsh  language  ^  upon 


i,  16S. 

ajB,  that  Desmond  was  alone, 
were  with  him  having  run  away 
found  the  soldiers  approaching. 
UDg  party  was  led  by  an  Irish- 
d  Kelly,  who  had  been  brought 
the  English,  and  would  have 
i  earl,  when  be  discovered  his 
at  seeing  that  the  bleeding  from 
lade  his  recovery  impossible,  he 
despatch  him.  Hist.  Irel.  i.  367. 
leD,  495.  Dr.  Lingard  says  that 
y  of  Moriarty  who  struck  off  his 
be  writes  as  if  Desmond  had  only 
;h  to  discover  himself.  He  also 
the  earl's  appearance  as  'vene- 
r.  Phelan  too  mentions  his  '  dig- 
sL'  These  things  make  the  ac- 
I  more  picturesque.  But  Camb- 
pTobable  tale  makes  it  seem  that 
i  Bcof&e.  As  for  Desmond's  ap- 
t  is  not  likely  to  have  been  very 
He  was  evidently  a  weak  man. 


Such  people  may  be  self-possessed  from  the 
habitual  consciousness  of  external  advan- 
tages, but  commanding  feces  they  never 
have.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  tbo 
soldiers  treated  this  like  an  ordinary  case 
of  cattle-stealing,  and  finding  an  old  man 
under  very  suspicious  circumstances,  who 
might  be  either  insolent  or  uncommunica- 
tive, they  treated  him  as  they  would  any 
other  such  person  so  found  at  that  tioie  and 
in  that  country. 

*  Perrot's  coarse  expressions  about  Eliza- 
beth may  be  seen  in  Cox  (i.  387).  Unfor- 
tunately, that  queen,  though  a  very  superior 
person,  was  not  proof  against  a  report  of 
such  liberties.  Perhaps,  however,  few  people 
would  be,  especially  the  great,  whose  ears, 
rarely  meeting  any  other  language  than  that 
of  subserviency  and  flattery,  are  little  pre- 
pared for  the  insulting  familiarities  with 
which  their  names  are  often  associated,  like 
the  names  of  aU  the  world  besides,  behind 
their  backs. 
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Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  which  he  had  vented  under  disappoint- 
ment and  irritation,  he  was  convicted  of  high  treason.  After  a  few 
months  he  died  broken-heailed,  or,  some  said,  poisoned,  in  the 
Tower.*  His  withdrawal  from  Ireland  was  a  signal  for  anew  scene  in 
the  miserable  drama,  which  had  so  long  found  a  theatre  upon  her 
smiling  surface.  Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  on  the 
royal  side,  in  Desmond's  rebellion,  was  Hugh  O'Neil,  son  of  the  lord 
Dungannon,  illegitimately  born  to  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  but  declared 
his  heir  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  patent  of  nobility.  The  young 
Hugh  had  the  great  advantage  of  an  English  education,  and 
evidently  possessed  personal  qualities  fitted  both  for  insinuation  and 
action.  But  his  uncle  Shane,  in  striving  for  the  chieftaincy  of  Ulster, 
had  so  eflFectually  blazoned  his  father's  base  birth,  that  a  very  serious 
prejudice  against  him  pervaded  the  northern  province.  He  seemed, 
however,  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  English,  and  he  really  possesBed 
such  means  of  aiding  their  government  as  rendered  him  aa  ally  of 
great  importance.  Hence  Elizal>eth  first  gave  him  the  earldom  of 
Tyrone,  and  afterwards,  the  extensive  territorial  rights  which  his 
grandfather  had  possessed.  These  concessions  he  viewed  as  mere 
stepping-stones ;  but  his  time  for  throwing  off  the  mask  was  not 
come,  and  he  yet  strove  to  appear  one  of  the  most  devoted  of 
Elizabeth's  subjects.  Ulster  showed  symptoms  of  relapsing  into  itB 
former  turbulency.  Tyrone  received  an  application  to  aid  in  restoring 
tranquillity.  He  readily  promised  his  services,  but  required  per- 
mission to  raise  and  train  six  companies,  which  he  might  always  have 
at  command,  in  case  any  disturbance  should  occur.  He  would 
maintain  this  force  himself.  The  required  permission  was  given,  and 
the  six  companies  were  raised.  But  they  had  no  sooner  become 
disciplined  soldiers,  than  the  men  were  severally  sent  home,  and 
others  took  their  places,  who  were  trained  in  like  manner.  Thus  all 
his  clansmen,  useful  for  the  field,  were  gradually  initiated  in  the  arts 
of  scientific  warfare.^  Such  suspicious  movements  could  not  wholly 
escape  observation  ;  but  the  cliieflain,  by  descending  at  all  times  lAm 


'  Pcrrot,  however,  did  8ome  dissorvico 
to  the  English  by  rt»cruitiiig  for  the  nrmy 
in  Ireland,  pnibably,  to  spare  the  qii«t»n'8 
exchequer.  •  Till  this  timo  the  Englishmen 
had  vt'i^'  easy  wars  in  Ireland ;  800  foot 
and  300  horse  were  held  an  invincible  army. 
Kandoli>h,  with  600  English,  easily  discom- 
fited O'Neal  with  4.000  Irish.  Collier,  in 
the  year  1671,  with  one  single  company, 
defeated  a  thouMind  Ilebridians  in  Con- 
naiurht.  Tliree  hundred  horse  overthrew 
the  Butler  with  a  great  multitude  of  rebels. 
And  (to  omit  other  like  iustancrs)  two  com- 
I>anies  of  foot  won  in  one  day  above  twenty 
castlfs  from  the;  Irislu  But  aftcrr  they  wen% 
by  Pcrrot's  command,  exercised  daily  at 
home,  taught  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and 
to  disehirgc  their  guns  at  a  mark,  so  that 
they  might  be  the  more  r<*ady  for  service 


against  the  Hebridians,  and  had  aftenraril 
In-en  bred  up  in  the  Kctherland  war,  aid 
learn  (h1  the  ways  of  fortifications ;  thfy  tbca 
tn)ubled  the  English  (as  we  shall  see  aftir) 
with  a  more  difiicult  war.'  ^Cambden,  Ml) 
The  Irish,  therefore,  in  £liutboth*s  mAf 
years,  were  like  the  uncivilised  natioiii  H 
modern  times,  no  match  whatever  for  thi 
troops  of  a  nation  more  advanced.  This  W 
a  grt>at  additional  reflexion  upon  the  Bb^ 
lish  government  for  8uff<>ring  their  wild  '» 
dependence  during  so  long  a  time;  and  ft 
is  also  a  rebuke  to  those  who  would  ft9 
mucii  stress  upon  their  religious convktiiotf 
at  that  time.  The  clansmen,  it  seems  UMfi 
wouM  have  turned  Protestants,  if  thof 
chiefs  had  seen  any  prospect  of  advantigs 
in  s(^tting  them  the  example. 
«  Phelan.  172. 
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I  him  to  the  most  abject  submissions,  and  most  perfidious 
tations,  contrived  to  keep  himself  in  a  condition  to  beard  the 
lent  whenever  it  could  be  safely  done.     At  length  he  re- 

hifl  peerage,  at  least  tacitly,  by  claiming  to  be  the  O'Neil, 
of  Ulster ;  and  entering  into  correspondence  with  Spain,  he 

an  attitude  of  defiance.  Elizabeth,  who  had  become  im- 
Linder  the  very  mention  of  Ireland,  was  now  driven  to  some 
step.  In  July,  1596,  Tyrone  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and 
w  of  vigour,  joined  to  military  movements  of  some  account, 
ought  him,  with  other  of  the  Ulster  chiefs,  to  tender  hypo- 
iubmissions.  In  the  following  January  attempts  were  made 
Y  their  unhappy  country  by  means  of  a  formal  accommo- 
ind  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  rebel  captains  brought  forward 
stion  of  religion.*  But  although  they  universally  claimed 
of  conscience,  yet  two  of  them,  M*Mahon  and  M^Cauley, 
I  full  possession  of  all  the  revenues  within  their  respective 
he  ecclesiastical  being  specifically  mentioned :  such  was  the 
)88  of  these  men  for  the  future  prospects  of  that  church  which 
f  professedly  awakened  their  tardy  zeal.^  It  is  worthy  of 
also,  that  among  the  conditions  ofiered  to  the  rebels,  was  the 
>n  of  sheriflFs  into  their  counties :  *  a  plain  demonstration  that 
nd  fear  of  law,  with  all  those  restraints  of  civilised  society 
)Ilow  in  its  train,  not  honest  Romish  prepossessions,  were  the 
laes  of  their  rebellion.  Their  leader,  Tyrone,  indeed,  had 
i  himself  rather  conspicuous  in  his  compliance  with  calls  to 
tnt  worship,*  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that,  if  England 
n  Romish,  these  Irish  lords  of  misrule  would  have  found 
•easons  for  siding  either  with  Luther  or  Calvin.  Their  hopes, 
',  of  foreign  succour  all  centred  in  Spain,  the  most  bigoted  of 
countries,  and  its  king  was  to  cloak  his  ambitious  designs 
eland,  by  pretending  to  receive  it  from  the  pope,  its  superior 
lo  reclaimed  it  from  Elizabeth  as  forfeited  by  heresy.  Thus 
►f  the  coimtry,  which  sought  to  restrain  their  wild  excesses, 
to  gratify  Spain,  and  a  provident  care  to  cloak  selfish  injustice 
olourable  pretences,  all  impelled  these  Irish  chieftains  to  take 
rition  as  religious  champions.     The  miserable  followers,  too. 


ry  pleauiant  conceit^  when  religion 
Ag  that  had  not  hitherto  fallen 
r  consideration  in  that  kingdom, 
alcontents  themselves  had  so  little 
heir  heads  about  it,  that  this  was 
Bnt  time  they  had  made  use  of 
sdium  to  strengthen  their  party.' 
6S9. 

or  the  business  of  alienating  the 
ids,  her  answer*  (the  queen's) 
t  she  had  never  willingly  and 
'  granted  to  any  man,  nor  would 
ler  grant,  the  liberty  of  seizing  on 
of  the  church.'     Ibid.  690. 


r  majesty  has  heard,  (says  Lee,) 


that  he  and  his  lady  are  papists,  and  foster 
seminarists.  True  it  is  that  he  is  affect^ 
that  way,  but  less  hurtfuUy  and  dangerously 
than  some  of  the  greatest  in  the  English 
pale :  for  when  he  is  with  the  state,  he  will 
accompany  the  lord  deputy  to  the  church, 
and  home  again,  and  will  stay  to  hear  ser- 
\\ce  and  sermon ;  they,  as  soon  as  they 
hare  brought  the  lord  depiity  to  the  church- 
door,  depart  as  if  they  were  wild  cats :  but 
he,  in  my  conscience,  with  good  conference, 
would  be  reformed ;  for  he  hath  only  one 
little  cub  of  an  English  priest,  by  whom  he 
is  seduced  for  want  of  his  friends*  access  to 
him,  who  might  otherwise  uphold  him.' 
Phelan,  177. 
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whom  tliey  and  their  fathers  had  impoverislied,  barbarised,  and  op- 
pressed in  every  substantial  particular,  but  who  were  not  aware  of 
the  hostile  iuflueuce  that  really  ground  them  to  the  dust,  might  find 
venom  added  to  their  hereditary  hatred  of  everything  English,  and 
enthusiasm  added  to  their  own  clannish  attachments,  if  they  believed 
Enghmd  an  enemy  to  true  religion,  their  chieftainry  a  powerful 
instrument  for  its  protection.  Thus  when  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
which  laid  the  fuumlation  of  existing  public  opinion  everywhere  in 
Europe,  closed  upon  Ireland,  it  left  upon  her  populace  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  Protestantism.  Ignorant  people  had  been  taught  by 
selfish  men,  for  ends  (piite  imconnected  with  religion,  to  confound 
Bomish  peculiarities  with  the  Catholic  faith,  and  this  absurd  per- 
suasion, constantly  receiving  a  tinge  of  malignity  from  social  evils 
and  political  disaffection,  has  worked  itself  into  the  vitals  of  inferior 
Irish  society.  Although  Elizabeth  lived,  accordingly,  just  long 
enough  to  see  the  termination  of  her  troubles  in  the  sister-island,  by 
the  suppression  of  Tyrone's  rebellion,  she  left  no  additional  soundness 
in  the  public  mind  there.*  Kather,  perhaps,  the  reverse.  England 
had  been  found  an  over-match,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  con- 
solidating her  power,  and  the  superior  attractions  of  continental 
politioii,  joined  to  the  lingering  hold  of  Irish  chieftainry,  the  uncivi- 
lised habits  of  tlie  people,  and  the  crafty  exertions  of  an  indigent 
sectarian  priesthood,  prevented  her  from  foUoving  up  past  succefiBes 
with  the  vigour  that  was  urgently  required.  Hence  arose  a  necessity 
for  that  violence  which  planted  Ireland,  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
witli  an  aristocracy  alien  in  blood  and  religion  to  her  indigenous 
population,  filHng  the  country  with  claims,  prejudices,  and  animosities 
that  distract  it  up  to  the  present  hour. 

§  15.  One  of  Sir  John  Perrot's.  most  promising  efforts  for  the 
amelioration  of  Ireland,  was  to  found  a  college  in  Dublin,  that  henoe 
miglit  flow  streams  of  sound  knowledge  into  every  part  of  the 
country.  That  able  viceroy  had  come  into  Ireland  with  instnictions 
to  consider  how  St.  Patrick's  church,  and  its  endowments,  could  be 
made  available  for  this  useful  purpose.  He  found  himself,  however, 
unable  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.  Adam  Loftus,  then  both 
archbishop  of  Dublin  and  lord  chancellor,  was  raising  a  family  out  of 
the  revenues  of  that  cathedral,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  prevent  any 
new  appropriation  of  th(^m.^  In  his  vindication  it  is  alleged,  that,  if 
the  project  liad  taken  effect,  the  see  of  Dublin  would  have  l>een  inju- 
riously curtailed  of  means  to  reward  clerical  merit  ;^  which  would 

'  '  0'N(.'iI,  who  bad  never  iu'tcd  vigorously  jealousies  of  the  leaders,  the  last  of  three 

with  or  undrr  hiH  continental  allies,  and  rebellionH  which  had  foiled  the  ablest  gene* 

who,  on   one   occasion,  had  ham  rouniUy  r.ils,  and  consumed  myriads  of  the  bravrtt 

charged  with  treacherj'  by  their  disconiHtcd  troops  of  England.'     Fhelan,  198,  200. 

j^enrral,  at  lenptli  made  his  peace  by  an  *  He  '  waM  doi^ply  interested  in  the  bene- 

insincere  sul>mission.     The  cjcater  part  of  fices   and   other  estates   belonpng  to  tb» 

his  associates    had   preceded  him    in   thin  eatlicdral   by   long  leases,   which    he   hid 

course,  and  the  others  hasten<d  to  follow  grauti^l  either  to  himself  or  to  his  childm 

his   examph?.     Thus  terminated   abruptly,  and  kinsmen/     MiUit,  311. 

and  in  a  t;r«at  degree  through  the  mutuid  ■  I?fHi.  312. 
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mdoubtedlj  be  an  evil  whenever  it  had  an  archbishop  who  con- 
idered  his  patronage  as  a  public  trust  At  a  subsequent  period, 
Qterference  with  St.  Patrick's  having  been  abandoned,  archbishop 
^ftua  promoted  the  foundation  of  an  university  in  Dublin.  Trinity 
ollege  wa8  the  name  given  to  this  noble  institution,  and  the  first 
tone  of  its  buildings  was  laid  in  March,  1592.  In  the  following 
anuary  the  first  students  were  admitted  into  it,  and  among  them 
ms  the  admirable  James  Ussher,  nephew  to  Henry  Ussher,  soon 
iter  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  ultimately  prelate  of  that  see 
limself. 
§  16.  This  eminent  scholar,  when  very  young,  turned  his  attention 

0  the  controversies  with  Rome,  so  common  in  his  time,  and  by 
deans  of  Stapleton's  Fortress  of  the  Faith  especially,  he  gained  a 
eiy  considerable  acquaintance  with  them.  Fitz-Symonds,  a  learned 
esuit^  was  then  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  where  he  talked 
f  himself  as  *  like  a  bear  tied  to  a  stake,  waiting  for  some  to  bait 
Im.'  He  obviously  meant  this  language  for  a  challenge  to  the  Pro- 
Qstant  party,  and  young  Ussher,  though  only  nineteen,  was  put 
mrward  to  overthrow  his  confident  assertions.  The  Jesuit  was  natu- 
ally  rather  indignant  at  the  prospect  of  a  disputation  with  one  whose 
ears  appeared  so  unequal  to  it ;  but  he  soon  saw  abundant  reason 
3r  believing  himself  matched  with  an  antagonist  most  xmlikely  to  be 
anquished.  He,  therefore,  silently  withdrew  from  the  contest,  not 
enturing  to  call  for  a  second  regular  encounter.  Ussher  had  made 
officiant  preparations  for  one,  but  finding  no  occasion  for  them,  they 
ly  among  his  papers  until  he  was  urged  by  some  individuals  of 
reight^  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  render  his  materials  more 
omplete,  and  offer  them  to  the  world.*  Obedience  to  this  importu- 
ity  made  him  publish  his  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  in  which  Romanism 

1  wounded  through  tradition,  the  very  armour  in  which  it  professes 
>  be  invulnerable.  But  neither  by  this,  nor  by  a  similar  work,  more 
brictly  national,  his  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Irish  and  British^ 
rcre  Ussher's  countrymen  generally  prepared  to  profit.  When  the 
^t  of  his  erudition  first  shone  upon  them,  their  minds  were  closed 
gftinst  it  by  that  sullen  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  towards  every  appeal 
rom  Protestantism  and  Britain,  which  so  fearfully  hurst  forth  in  the 
aassacre  of  1641.  Nor  has  a  great  majority  of  them,  down  to  this 
Tesent  time,  been  placed,  by  the  current  of  civil  affairs,  in  a  con- 
ition  to  consider  calmly  how  far  the  religious  principles  of  their 
dlow-subjects  are  agreeable  to  the  monuments  of  Christian  anti- 
aity,  and  favourable  to  national  greatness.  On  the  contrary,  a 
accession  of  unfortunate  circumstances  has  concurred  to  prolong. 


'  Thia  appears  from  Ussher's  own  pre- 
lee,  but.  perhaps,  his  mention  of  one  meet- 

?:  ofklj  is  to  be  taken  with  some  limitation. 
vice'  or  thrice  (says  Dr.  Bernard)  they 
ad  solemn  disputations,  though  the  Jesnit 
eknowledgeth  but  one.  He  was  ready  to 
KWt  proceeded^  but  the  Jesuit  was  weary 
f  iL'    (Mant,  333.)    The  writer  must  here 


pratefuUy  acknowledge  his  obligations  to 
this  work,  which  haH  excellently  filled  up 
an  inconvenient  void  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  these  islands.  The  late  learned 
and  amiable  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor 
established,  by  writing  it,  a  new  claim  to 
the  distinction  which  attended  him  through 
life. 
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and  even  exasperate,  those  uninqiiiring  prejudices  against  the  sister- 
island  and  her  scriptural  faith,  which  arose  amid  the  struggles  of 
semi-barbaroiis  chieftains  to  retain  a  pernicious  power,  and  which 
never  have  been  free  from  external  influences  ecjually  suspicious. 


CHAPTER  VL 


HISTOKY   OF   THE   SECT   OF  ANABAniSTS   OR   MENNONITES. 

§  1.  Origin  of  tho  AnubaptiBts,  obscure  —  §  2,  3.  Thoir  probable  origin  —  §  4.  Thnr 
first  inovcincntB  —  §  6.  Thoir  progross —  §  G.  Punishmonts  decreed  them —  {  7.  ThoM 
of  Miiiwtrr  -  §  8.  Meniio  SimoniB  —  §  9.  Uis  doctrine —  {  10.  Origin  of  uects  among 
the  Anabaptist** —  §  11.  The  more  prrofw  and  tho  more  refined  —  §  12.  Source  of  the 
Mennonite  nlipion  — j§  13.  It  was  late  re<lucKl  to  a  nystem—  J  14.  What  it  is  —  |  1& 
The  first  principli*  of  tlieir  n^mnion  doetrineH — $  16.  Their  doctrines  themselrfi — 
§  17.  Their  prarticttl  dot^trinen — g  18.  Singuhir  doetrineH  of  certain  sects  —  §  19.  Their 
K'urninp  an«l  «'ruilition  —  §  20.  Mauy  sects  among  them  —  §  21.  Permanent  seat  of  the 
Mennonitrs  first  in  Holland — §  22.  The  English  Analmptists — jj  23.  General  and 
particular,  what  their  viewb  —  §  24.  David  Geoi^ge  —  §  25.  Henry  NicolaL  The 
Familists. 

§  1.  The  origin  of  tho  sect,  which,  from  its  repetition  of  the  baptism 
received  in  other  communities,  is  called  that  of  Anabaptists,^  but. 


*  The  modem  Mmnouiffft  are  offended 
with  this  term,  and  profrss  to  ho  eiitin*ly 
free  from  th«*  pnietice  of  n^pfatiiij^  haptism^ 
ou  whicli  tliis  name  is  fmiiided.  Tlicy  admit 
tlnit  the  old  AiintHiptiatu  hail  tlie  custom  of 
n'baptizing  such  as  joimtl  them  frc»m  other 
denominations  of  Chri.'stians ;  but  they  say 
the  cu-^tom  at  this  day  is  laid  aside  by  much 
the  gr**Ater  juirt.  of  their  community.  See 
Herman  Schyn's  HiMoritp  M'nmmitnrum 
2*lftiior  Ikiinctio^  cap.  ii.  p.  32.  IJut,  unless 
I  am  altojj;ether  deceiviMi,  these  good  men 
hi-re  los«'  sight  of  tliat  simplicity  and  in- 
genuousurss  which  tln-y  at  tim»'H  »o  liighly 
rei-ommfml,  and  artfully  cont-eal  the  true 
gitMind  of  this  ap|M>1hition.  Tliey  pretend 
that  thfir  pndecessors  w«»re  K*i\\h'y\  Auattap- 
fisti*^  fi»r  this  n>as(Mi,  that  they  tlioiurht 
those  who  hatl  bi-en  ])ai>tizf(l  in  other  com- 
iiiunities  after  they  btvann'  adults  and  at- 
tain*Hl  to  the  full  use  (»f  rt^ason.  were  to  be 
baptized  ag:iin.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
nam*'  was  given  to  them  not  only  for  that 
reason,  but  mon*  esjHM'ially  because  they 
cousidor«'d  the  persons,  who  were  initiatcil 
into  the  Cliristian  church  by  baptism,  in 
their  infan«'y.  as  not  belonging  to  the  church 
at  all:  and,  therc»fore,  when  such  persons 
would  join  the  AnnfHiptistiK,  tliry  ba])tized 
them  a  s(>cond  time.   And  in  this  sentiment 


all  tlie  sects  of  Analtapthts  continne,  quite 
to  the  present  time,  however  much  they 
may  <lit!«'r  in  other  opinions  and  ciutoaii. 
Amung  the  ancient  Anaftapfist^,  those  ii 
particular  who  are  called  Flnnings  or  /7m- 
(irtanji,  most  fully  merit   this  appellatioiL 
For  they  rebaptizc  not  only  those  who  »- 
ceived  baptism  in  other  denominations,  ia 
their   ehildhoo<l   or   infancy,   bat  likewiM 
such  as  rtH-eived  it  in  adult  years.     N^, 
t>ach  pirticular  sect  of  Anabaptists  xefaap- 
tizes  those  wlio  come  to  them  from  the  other 
sects  of  their  denomination :  for  each  sect 
consitlers  its  own  baptism  to  be  tlie  only 
true  and  valid  baptism.   The  more  moderttt 
Anabaptists,  or  the  Waterlandians,  as  they 
are  otlh-d.  are  a  little  wiser;  becauae  thry 
do  uttt  reKiptize  such  as  were  baptiiedit 
adult   years   in   other  denominatlona,  nor 
th<»se  wlio  wert*  baptizeil  in  other  aecta  of 
Anabaptists.     And  yet  they  are  justly  de- 
nominated Anabaptists,  because  they  reba]> 
tize  those  who   received  baptism  m  thor 
infancy.     Still,  liowever,  the  patrons  of  the 
sect  most  e^irefully  keep  this  custom  oot  of 
sight:    Ivecause    they  are   afraid   lest  the 
almost  extinguished  odium  should  rerive* 
and  the  mrxlem  Mennonites  be  regarded  ii 
deseended  from  the  flagitious  Anabapttita, 
if  they  should  frankly  state  the  fiicts  as  they 
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from  the  very  celebrated  man,  to  whom  it  owes  a  large  share  of  its 
present  prosperity,  that  of  MennoniteSj  is  involved  in  much  obscu- 
rity.* For  it  suddenly  started  up,  in  various  countries  of  Europe, 
under  the  influence  of  leaders  of  dissimilar  characters  aud  views; 
and  at  a  time  when  the  first  contest  with  the  papists  so  distracted  the 
attention  of  all,  that  people  scarcely  noticed  any  others  among  those 
which  came  up.  The  modem  Mennomtea  affirm,  that  their  prede- 
cessors were  the  descendants  of  those  Waldenaes  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  papists;  and  that  they  were  a  most  pure 
ofispring  utterly  averse  from  any  inclination  towards  political  turbu- 
lence, as  well  as  from  fanatical  dreams.^  On  the  contrary,  their 
adversaries  contend  that  they  are  descended  from  those  turbulent 
and  furious  AruibaptistSy  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  involved 


•re.  Hear  a  yeiy  recent  writer  (Schyn,  loc. 
eit.  p.  32),*  where  he  endeaTOurs  to  show 
tliat  his  brethren  are  unjustly  stigmatised 
with  the  odious  name  of  Anabaptists :  *  Ana- 
b^itismus  iUe  (says  he)  plane  obsolevit^  et 
a  mnltis  retro  annis  neminem  ci]guscunque 
•acts  Christian»  fidei  juxta  mandatum 
ChrtMti  baptizatum,  dum  ad  nostras  ecclesias 
tramsirp  cnpit,  rebaptizaverunt ; '  i  e.  That 
AnabapHtm  has  become  wholly  obsolete  ;  and 
for  many  years  past  no  person  of  any  sect 
whaietfer^  that  holds  the  Christian  faith,  if 

baptized    AOCORDINO    TO   THE    COMMAND    OF 

Christ,  vhen  he  wishes  to  join  our  churches, 
is  rebaptveed.  On  reading  this,  who  would 
not  rMkdily  suppose  that  the  repetition  of 
baptiam  no  longer  exists  among  the  Men- 
Bonitefl  of  our  times  ?  But  the  fallacy  is  in 
some  measure  betrayed  by  the  words  which 
are  printed  in  capital  letters :  according  to 
the  command  of  Christ.  For  the  Anabap- 
tists contend  that  it  is  without  any  com- 
mand of  Christ  that  infants  are  admitted 
to  baptism.  And  the  whole  design  is  more 
dearly  indicated  by  the  words  which  follow : 
*sed  ilium  etiam  adultorum  baptismum, 
ut  suffidentem  agnoscunt.*  And  still,  as  if 
be  had  fully  established  his  pointy  Schyn 
thus  eondndes  his  argument :  *  Quam  veris- 
limnm  est^  illud  odiosum  nomen  Anabap- 
tistanim  illis  non  eonyenire.'  But  it  does 
entainly  belong  to  them ;  because  the  very 
best  of  the  Mennonites,  equally  with  those 
ftom  whom  they  are  descended,  think  that 
the  baptism  of  infiints  has  no  validity ;  and, 
therefore,  they  cause  those  who  have  already 
been  baptised  among  other  Christians,  to 
be  again  baptized  with  their  baptism. — 
There  are  many  things  which  induce  me  to 
beliere  that  reliance  cannot  always  be  placed 
on  the  Confessions  and  the  expositions  of 
the  modem  Mennonites.  Being  instructed 
by  the  miseries  and  suiTerings  of  their 
&theni,  they  conceal  entirely  those  princi- 
ples of  their  sect  from  which  their  character 
and  state  would  most  clearly  appear ;  and 


the  others,  which  they  cannot  conceal,  they 
must  studiously  disguise,  that  they  may  not 
appear  too  bad. 

'  The  writers  who  treat  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, and  who  confute  them,  are  enume- 
rated at  large,  by  Casp.  Sagittarius,  Intro- 
ductio  ad  Historiam  Eccles.  i.  826,  &c.  and 
by  Chr.  Matth.  Pfiiff,  Introduct.  in  Histor, 
Littcrariam  Theol.  part  ii.  p.  349,  &c.  To 
their  lists  must  be  added  the  very  recent 
writer,  and  doctor  among  the  Mennonites, 
Herman  Schyn ;  who  first  published  his 
Hiift^Ha  Minnonitaruin,  Amsterd.  1723, 
8vo,  and  afterwards  his  Historic  Mennoni- 
tarum  pU-nior  Beductio,  Amsterd.  1729, 
Svo.  Both  the  works  will  aid  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  this  sect; 
but  neither  of  them  deserves  the  title  of 
a  History  of  the  Mennonites.  For  the 
writer  deems  it  more  his  business  to  de- 
fend and  justify  his  sect,  than  to  give  a 
regular  narrative  of  their  origin,  progress, 
and  revolutions.  Yet  he  does  not  perform 
the  functions  of  a  vindicator  so  learnedly 
and  judiciously,  that  the  Mennonites  could 
not  have  a  bettor  patron.  Of  the  histo- 
rians and  the  confessions  of  the  Menno- 
nites, Jo.  Christ  Kocher  treats,  in  BihliO' 
theca  Theol,  Symboliccs,  p.  461,  &c  [The 
principal  English  histories  of  baptism  and 
of  the  Baptists  or  Mennonites,  are  Wm. 
Wall's  Hist,  of  Infant  Baptism,  2  vols. 
Svo,  Lond.  1705;  his  Brfence  of  the  His- 
tory; and  Gale's  Reflections  on  Walts 
History :  Thomas  Crosby's  Hist,  of  the 
Baptists,  4  vols.  Svo,  1739.  Robt.  Robin- 
son's Hist,  of  Baptism,  Lond.  1790,  4to, 
abridged  by  D.  Benedict,  Boston,  1S17, 
Svo  ;  and  David  Benedict's  General  History 
of  the  Baptists,  Boston,  IS  13,  2  vols.  Svo. 
IV.] 

*  Galen  us  Abrahamzon's  Verdediying 
der  Christenen,  die  Doopsgesinde  Genand 
Worden,  p.  29.  Herman  Schyn's  Plenior 
Beductio  Histor.  Mennonit.  cup.  i.  p.  2, 
&c. 
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(iitnnany,  Ifolland,  Switzerland,  and  especially  Westphalia,  in  so 
many  calamities  and  civil  wars ;  but  that,  being  terrified  by  the 
dresidfnl  fate  of  their  associates,  through  the  influence  of  Menno 
Simtmij^  especially,  they  have  gradually  assumed  a  more  sober  cha- 
ract^ir.  After  duly  examining  the  whole  subject  with  impartiality,  I 
conceive  that  neither  sbitement  is  altogether  true. 

§  2.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  the  MeniionUes  to  be  not  alto- 
gether in  tlie  wrong,  when  they  l>oast  of  a  descent  from  those  Wal* 
densians,  Petrobrusians,  and  others,  who  are  usually  styled  the 
Witnesses  for  ike  truth  before  Luther.  Prior  to  the  age  of  Luther^ 
there  lay  concealed  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  but  especially 
in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  very  many  persoDB, 
in  whose  minds  was  deeply  rooted  that  principle,  which  the'  Walden- 
sians,  the  Wickliffites,  and  the  Hussites,  maintained,  some  more 
covertly,  and  others  more  openly ;  namely,  that  the  kingdom  which 
Christ  set  up  on  the  earth,  or  the  visible  church,  is  an  assembly  of 
hobi  persons,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  entirely  free,  not  only  from 
ungodly  persons  and  sinners,  but  also  from  all  institutions  of  human 
device  against  ungodliness.  This  principle  lay  at  the  foundation, 
and  was  the  source  of  all  that  was  new  and  singular  in  the  religion 
of  the  Mennonite^ ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  singular  opinions, 
jis  is  well  attested,  were  approved,  some  centiiries  before  Luthen^s 
time,  by  those  who  had  such  views  of  the  nature  of  the  church  of 
Christ*^     Some  of  this  class  of  people,  perceiving  that  such  a  church 

*  As  rospi'cts  the  "Waldonsians.  boo  Philip  iu  Franco,  England,  Bohemia,  Morayia,  &e. 

a  Limbort'h's  Hitftvria  InqtiUitinnia,  lib.  i.  readily  united  with  tJie  Lutheran  and  tba 

cap.  viii.  p.   37.     ['See   alj*o  Lydii    Wal-  1^'fornied  communities,  and  at  length  b^ 

fhit»ia,   an<l   AUix's    Ancient    Church s  of  came  absorlx'd  in  them  ;  and  that  very  ftv, 

Phdnionf.   cli.    xxii — xxvi.   p.    211 — 280.  if  any,  of  them  ever  manifested  a  prefpi^ 

N.'  MavL]     That  theWickliffitcM  and  Una-  encc  for  the  Mcnnouites,  or  for  any  of  the 

sitt-a   were    not    far  from    the  same   hn'nti-  Antip.'cdol>aptist  sects  of   tliat  age.      The 

nients.  can  he  shown  by  adi-ijuate  testimony,  liistory  of  the  R<'formation,  inaU  the  ooan- 

[That  the   Mennonites,    as    lM>in^  one   of  tries  wher»»  the  ancient  8Cct«  were  found, 

those   protestant    sects,   which    n-nounced  fully  establishes  this  fact ;  which  is  eo  ad- 

tho  Ilomish  religion  in  the   16th  century,  verse   to   the   supposition   of  a  leffitimate 

resembled  ver}'  much  the  Waldenses,  the  descent  of  the  Mcnnonites  from  the  pure 


Wickliffitirs,  and  the  Hussites,  those  earlier  Wahlensians.     The  first.  Mennonites 

revolters  from  the  Romish  worship,  is  un-  not  persons  who  had  befori>  borne  the 

doubtcdly  true.     And  it  may  therefore  l)e  of  Waldensians,   or   who  were  known  de- 

justly  said,  that  '  t lie  greatest  part  of  their  scendants  of  Wald«»nsinns ;  nor  did  t3i*y 

singular     opinions,' — meaning     those     in  oriiiinati'*  either  in.  or  near,  the  countriee, 

which    they    differed    fn>m    the    Komish  when*  th(»  Waldensians  in  that  age  resided. 

church, —  'were   approved,  some   centuries  And  if  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  histoiy 

before  Luther's  time.'     And  this,  I  think,  of  that  grand  (x>euliarity  of  all  MennonitMi 

must  be  all  that  Dr.  Mosheim  intende<l  to  their  confining  b.Hptism  to  adult  beliereit, 

say.     For,  that   in  most  of  the  i>r»ints  in  and   rejecting  infant   baptism    altogether, 

which  they  .ippoared  singular  among  Pn>-  we  shall  find,  that  at  the  time  Menno  fizft 

testants,  th»»y  bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  embraced  it,  it   existed  among  the  nome- 

the  pmjM'r  Waldenses.  the  Wickliflfites,  ami  rous  German  Anabaptist^s  but   not  among 

the  Hussites,  than  the  other  rrotestants,  the  Waldenses  of  France  or  Bohemia*  who 

or  than  tlie  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  were  then  universally  believers  in  infimt 

di«l,  is  very  far  from  being  true.     On  the  baptism,  and  were  in  fraternal  communion 

eontrar)',  it  is   a  well-known  historic  fact,  with  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches. 

that  in  the  16th  century,  the  genuine  de-  Tlwse  Waldensian  Picdobaptists,  moreover, 

wendants  of  the  old  Waldensians,  Wick-  declared  that  they  held  tlie   same   belief 

lillites,  and  Hussites,  who  were  numerous  which   tlieir    fathers  had  maintained  for 
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as  they  had  formed  an  idea  of,  would  never  be  established  by  human 
meanSy  indulged  the  hope  that  Crod  himself  would,  in  his  own  time, 
erect  for  himself  a  new  church,  free  from  every  blemish  and  impu- 
rity ;  and  that  he  would  raise  up  certain  persons,  and  fill  them  with 
heavenly  light,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object.  Others, 
more  discreet,  looked  for  neither  miracles  nor  inspiration ;  but  judged 
that  the  church  might  be  purified  from  all  the  contaminations  of  evil 
men,  and  be  brought  into  the  state  that  Christ  had  intended,  by 
human  efforts  and  care,  provided  the  practice  and  the  regulations  of 
tiie  ancient  Christians  were  restored  to  their  pristine  dignity  and 
influence. 

§  3.  The  spirits  and  courage  of  this  people,  who  had  long  been 
severely  persecuted  and  scattered '  over  many  countries,  revived  as 
soon  as  they  heard  that  Lvihery  aided  by  many  good  men,  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  reforming  the  very  corrupt  state  of  the  church. 
According  to  their  different  principles  and  views,  some  supposed,  that 
the  time  was  now  come,  when  God  himself  would  take  possession  of 
men's  hearts,  and  would  set  up  his  heavenly  kingdom  on  the  earth ; 
others  concluded,  that  the  long  expected  and  wished-for  restitution 
of  the  church,  to  be  effected  indeed  under  the  providence  of  God, 
but  yet  by  human  agency,  was  now  at  hand.  With  these,  as  is  com- 
mon in  such  great  revolutions,  were  joined  many  everywhere  of 
similar  aims,  but  of  unlike  capacities :  who  in  a  short  time,  by  their 
discourses,  their  dreams,  their  prophecies,  roused  up  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  and  drew  over  to  the  party  a  vast  multitude  of  the  ignorant 
and  ill-informed  people.  The  leaders  of  this  large  multitude,  erro- 
neously conceiving  that  the  new  kingdom  which  they  foretold  was  to 
be  free  from  all  evils  and  imperfections,  because  they  considered  the 
JReformation  of  the  church  which  Luther  had  commenced,  not  to 
correspond  with  the  magnitude  of  the  case,  projected  themselves  a 
more  perfect  reformation  of  it,  or,  rather,  projected  another  and  alto- 
gether a  divine  church. 

§  4.  Whether  the  origin  of  this  discordant  sect,  which  caused  such 
mischief  in  both  the  civil  and  religious  community,  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  Switzerland,  or  in  Holland  and  Germany,  or  in  some  other 
country,  it  is  not  important  to  know,  and  is  impossible  fully  to 


eeveral  centuries;  and  they  appealed  to 
their  dd  boolu  to  make  good  their  asser- 
tions. See  Jo.  Paul  Perrin's  Hiatory  of  the 
WaldenteSy  pt.  L  b.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  16,  of  the 
Engluh  translation ;  and  pt.  iii.  b.  iii.  iv. 
p.  99.  Nor  does  ecclesiastical  history  ap- 
pear to  me  to  disprove  the  truth  of  their 
aaN*rtion.  There  were,  indeed,  various 
mjfetical  sects,  tinctured  more  or  less  with 
l£»n\e>hsMi.r\  Tiews,  in  the  twelfth  and  follow- 
ing centuries,  who  rejected  all  water-bap- 
tism, on  much  the  same  grounds  as  the 
Qoalicrs  still  do  (cent.  xii.  pt.  ii.  c.  6,  §  4 
above) ;  and  some  of  these  assailed  infant 
V>aptisin  especially,  as  being  peculiarly  un- 


suitable and  absurd.  There  is  also  pretty 
good  evidence,  that  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  Peter  Bruis  and  his  successor 
Henry,  with  their  followers,  the  Petro- 
brusians  and  Henricians,  did  at  first  reject 
infant  baptism,  without  discarding  all 
baptism.  (See  cent.  xii.  pt.  ii.  c  6,  §  7,  8, 
and  the  notes  there.)  But  soon  after, 
Peter  Waldo  arose,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
proper  Waldensiaus  ;  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  Petrobrusians  and  Henricians. 
They  probably  gave  up  their  opposition  to 
infant  baptism.  See  Wall's  Hist,  of  Infant 
Baptism^  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii.     2>.] 
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determine.'  In  my  opinion,  this  only  can  be  said,  that  at  one  and 
the  8ame  time,  that  is,  not  long  after  tlie  commencement  of  the 
reformation  by  Liither,  there  arose  men  of  this  sort  in  several  dif- 
ferent countries.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  firgb 
leaders  of  any  note  among  the  Anabaptists y  were,  nearly  all,  foimden 
of  distinct  sect^.  For  though  all  these  reformers  of  the  church,  or 
rather  projectors  of  new  churches,  are  called  Anabaptists,  because 
they  all  denied  that  infants  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  and 
solemnly  baptized  over  again  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy, 
yet^  from  the  very  beginning,  just  as  at  the  present  day,  they  were 
split  into  various  parties,  which  disagreed  and  disputed  about  points 
of  no  small  importance.  The  worst  part  of  this  motley  tribe,  namely, 
the  one  which  supposed  that  the  founders  of  their  ideal  and  perfect 
church  would  be  endued  with  divine  powers,  and  would  work  mirar 
eles,  began  to  raise  great  disturbances  in  Saxony  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  in  the  year  1521,  under  the  guidance  of  Thomas 
M'nnzary  Mark  Stiibner,  Nicholas  Storeli^  and  other  chiefs.  They 
first  pursued  their  object  by  means  of  harangues,  argumentations, 
and  account*  of  divine  visions,  to  which  the  leaders  of  the  party 
made  pretensions.  But  finding  these  means  less  efficient  than  they 
could  wish,  and  that  their  influence  was  resisted  by  the  arguments  of 
Lnthev  and  others,  they  nished  to  arms.  Mllnzer  and  his  associates, 
having  collected  a  vast  army  from  among  the  credulous  populace, 
particuliirly  in  country  villages,  in  Suabia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and 
Saxony,  proclaimed  war,  in  the  year  1525,  against  all  law  and  dvil 
governments,  and  declared,  that  Christ  alone  would  reign  from  that 
time  forward.  But  these  forces  were  routed  without  much  difficulty 
by  tlie  elector  of  Saxony  and  other  princes;  Mllnzer^  the  firebrand 
of  sedition,  wiis  put  to  death,  and  his  aiders  and  abettors  were 
dispersed.^ 

§  5.  This  bloody  defeat  rendered  the  others,  whom  the  same  tur- 
bulent and  fanatical  spirit  actuated,  more  timid,  but  not  more  wise. 
It  appears  that,  from  this  time  onward,  there  roamed  aboiit  Grermany, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland,  many  persons  infected  with  the  same  cri- 
minal principles  which  had  proved  the  ruin  of  Milnzerz  that  in 
many  places  they  disturbed  both  the  church  and  the  state  by  their 
seditious  discourses  ;  gathered  here  and  there  larger  or  smaller  con- 
gregations ;  in  the  name  of  God,  announced  sudden  destruction  as 
about  to  overtake  the  magistrates  and  the  civil  governments;  and 
while  they  pretended  to  be  ambfissjulors  of  God,  often  insulted  auda- 
ciously the  Divine  majesty  by  their  shameful  conduct  and  crimes. 
Infamous  with  posterity,  beyond  others  of  this  senseless  tribe,  were 


*  Whether    the    Anabaptists    appearfd  lie  accomplii^hed  anything, 
first    in    Germany   or  in   .Switzerland,  is  '  See    Ludov.   a  Seckendorfs    HistarU 

made  the  subject  of  inquiry,  by  Jo.  Conrad  Lutheraniitmi^  1.  i.  p.   192,   304,  &o^  L  u. 

Fuesslin,    Brjfiriigr.    zvr    Schuyeit^iri^h^ri  p.  13.     Jo.  Sloidan,   Commtntarii^  lib.  t. 

Jtcfnrmaiions-Gcschirhte,  i.  19(>,  ii.  64,  65,  p.  47.     Joach.   Camenirius,  Viia   HidMC- 

26.>,  327,   328,  iii.    323.      Hut  he   is  not  thoniif,  p.  44,  &c, 
self-consistent  in  this  discussion,  nor  has 
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lames  of  Lewis  Hetzer,  Balthazar  Hubmeyer,  Felix  MantZy 
id  Orebelj  Melchior  Hofmarm,  Oeorge  Jacobsy  who  would,  if 
means  had  allowed,  have  involved  all  Switzerland,  Holland, 
jhermany,  in  tumults  and  wars.'  Among  these  people  there 
some  strangely  delirious,  who  fancied  that  they  had  incredible 
i8 :  but  such  of  them  as  were  not  utterly  without  common  sense 
it  in  substance  the  following  doctrines :  I.  That  the  church  of 
b  ought  to  be  free  from  all  sin.    II.  That  a  community  of  goods 


e  the  details  collected,  among  others, 
Baptist  Ottius,  in  his  AnnaUs  Ana' 
id,  p.    21,   &C.  bj  Jo.  Hombeck, 
I    Controversiarum,    L    v.    p.    332. 
Matthias,   Analecta  Vet.  Mm,  iy. 
677,    679;    recent    ed.     Bembard 
*L,  Austria  Evangelica,  ii.   41.  Jo. 
^elhom,  Acta  ad  Historiam  Ecclfs, 
nHa,     i.     100.       Qt>dfrej    Arnold, 
M-  und  KttztT'historie,  book  xri  ch. 
727,  &C.     Jo.  Conr.  Fuesslin,  in  the 
I  documents  relating  to  the  Anabap- 
rfaich  he  has  inserted  in  his  Beytrage 
'  Sckwcitseriaehen  Reformations- Ge- 
e  [and  more  recently,  Professor  Wills, 
^  zur  Geschichte  des  Anahapti»mu» 
tt9chland  nehst  wichtigen  Urkundcn 
Beylagtn,    Noremb.    1773.    8vo.  — 
Habtzbr,  whom  some  take  to  be  a 
an,  and  others  a  Swiss,  was  a  man  of 
» ;  and  well  versed  especially  in  the 
ges.     Joachim  Vadianus  (see  Fuess- 
397)    calls   him:    * Commodissimi 
L    hominem,    clamm  yirom    Unguis 
et  admirabili  ingenii  dexteritate  prse- 
*     He  lived  in  3ie  time  of  the  Refor- 
1  at  Zurich,  and  aided  the  reformers 
discourses  and  his  writings;  among 
things  hfi  translated  (Ecolampadius* 
!f  Sacramento  Eucharistia  into  Ger- 
in  1626.     But  he  afterwards   sepa- 
from  them,  and   followed  his  own 
in  theology,  which  were  often  sin- 
as  I4>pears  from  his  writings,  pub- 
between    1523   and  1529.     Among 
works,   he  translated   the  prophets, 
the   assistance  of  Hans  Denk.     He 
TfAe,  in  1523,  a  book  against  the  di- 
of  Christ;  which  Ambrose  Blarer, 
rection   of  Zwingle,   confuted.      He 
mong  the  extravagant  Anabaptists; 
-as  ^headed  at  Constance,  in  1529, 
le  he  cohabited  with  man^  women, 
errerted  the  Scriptures  to  justify  his 
rtity. — Balthazar  Hubmbyeb,  who 
mes  called  himself  Friedberger,  from 
itive   place  in   Bavaria,   is,  in    the 
<Ated    epistle    of   Joach.   Vadianus, 
moed  *  eloquentissimus  et  humanissi- 
\r.'     Before  the  Reformation,  he  was 
ime  preacher  in  the  principal  church 
gensburg;    where    ho    became    sus- 
y  on  account  of  some  erroneous  doc- 


trines, and  was  obliged  to  quit  the  place. 
Afterwards    he    preached    at    Waldshut. 
But  as  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  astray 
by  Thomas   Miinzer,   he  was  driven  from 
that  place  also ;  and  fleeing  to  Zurich,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison ;   but  after  three 
days'  discussion  with  Zwingle,  he  recanted. 
Yet  continuing  afterwards  enthusiastic,  he 
was  expelled  the  city,  and  retired  to  Mo- 
ravia, where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrian  government,  and  was  burnt  alive 
at  Vienna,  in  1528.     His  writings  are  enu- 
merated by  Fuesslin,  Beytrage,  v.  399,  &e. 
— Fblix  Mantz,  of  Zunch,  was  there  ap- 
prehended, with  others,  on  account  of  lus 
Anabaptistic  doctrines,  and  was  drowned. 
See    Fuesslin,    Beytrage,    v.    259,     &c. — 
Gbsbrl  was  aU)o  of   Zurich,   of  a  good 
family,   and  of   great   talents;  but  of  so 
great  obstinacy,  that  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  change  his  opinions.     Yet  he  for- 
tunately escaped  from  prison,  and  after- 
wards died  a   natural  aeath. — Mslchiob 
HoFMANN  was  a  furrier  of  Suabia,   who 
laboured  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of 
the  Anabaptists  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in 
Lower  Saxony  and  Livonia;  and  died  in 
prison,  at  Strasburg,  in  1533.     To  enume- 
rate his  writings  here  would  be  tedious. — 
Jacobi   is   called,  in   the  documents  (see 
Fucsslin's  Btyirdge,  v.  265),   Georg  von 
Hause  Jacobs,  genant  Blaurock  von  Chur. 
He  was  twice  apprehended  at  Zurich,  was 
beaten  with  rods,  and,  after  twice  swearing 
to  keep  the  peace,  was  banished  the  coun- 
try.— To  the  preceding  may  be  added  John 
IhtNK,  who  once  taught  in  the  school  of 
St  Sebald,  at  Nuremberg,  but,  after  his 
connexion  with   the  Anabaptists,  resided 
chiefly  at  BAle  and  at  Worms.     He  taught 
also  the  restoration  of  all  things ;  and  aided 
Hetzer,  as  already  stated,  in  his  transla- 
tion   of   the  prophets;    which  was  pub- 
lished at  Worms,  1527,  folio.     His  smaller 
pieces  were  printed  a  second  time,  Amsterd. 
1680, 12mo.     Several  extracts  are  given  by 
Arnold,  Kirchen-  und  Ketzer-historie,  part 
iv.  sec.  ii.  No.  31,  p.  530,  &c.     See  also 
Dr.  Biittenhausen*s  Beytrage  zur  Pjalzi- 
schen  Geschichte,  part  iii.  p.  299,  whence  we 
learn,  that  Denk  recanted,  before  he  died ; 
and  that    his    recantation  was  published, 
probably,  by  (Ecolampadius.     Schl.] 
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and  universal  eqiiality  shoiild  be  introduced.  III.  That  all  usury, 
tithea,  and  tributes,  were  to  be  abolished.  IV.  That  the  baptism  of 
infants  was  an  invention  of  the  devil.  V.  That  all  Christiaiis  had  a 
right  to  act  as  teachers.  VI.  That  the  (-hristian  church,  of  course, 
hml  no  nt;ed  of  ministers  or  teachers.  VII.  Neither  was  there  any 
need  of  magistrates  under  the  reign  of  Christ.  VIII.  That  God  still 
made  known  his  will,  to  certain  persons,  by  dreams  and  visions.^  I 
omit  other  opinions.  It  would,  however,  }>etray  ignorance  or  want 
of  candour,  to  deny  that  there  were  everywhere  others,  given  up  in 
general  to  the  same  opinions,  who  lived  more  quietly  and  peaceably; 
and  in  whom  no  great  fault  can  be  found,  except  their  erroneous 
notions,  and  their  zeal  to  disseminate  them  among  the  people.  Nor 
do  I  fear  to  Jidd,  that  among  the  followers,  not  only  of  these  more 
sober  Anabaptists,  but  even  of  tht)se  altogether  misguided,  there 
were  many  persons  of  honest  intentions,  and  of  real  piety,  whom  an 
unsuspecting  simplicity,  and  a  laudable  desire  to  reform  the  church, 
had  h»(l  to  join  thtJ  xxu-ty. 

§  6.  While  this  tumultuous  sect  was  spreading  itself  through 
nearly  all  Europe,  the  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates 
resistecl  them  with  very  severe  edicts,  and  at  hist  with  capital  punish- 
ments.* But  here  also  the  miixim  was  fully  .verified,  which  long 
experience  has  proved  true,  that  the  human  mind,  when  either  agi- 
tated by  fanatical  fury,  or  strongly  bound  by  the  cords  of  religion,  is 
not  easily  cured  by  terrors  and  dangers.  Vast  numbers  of  these 
people  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  would  rather  perish 
miserably,  by  drowning,  hanging,  burning,  or  decapitation,  than 
renounce  the  opinions  which  they  had  embraced.  And  therefore  the 
Mennonites,  at  this  day,  show  us  ponderous  volumes,  filled  with  the 
accounts  of  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  those  of  their  party,  who 
expiated  by  death  the  crimes  which  they  were  supposed  to  have 
committed  against  either  the  church  or  the  state.*  I  could  wish 
there  had  been  some  distinction  made ;  and  that  all  who  believed 
that  adults  only  are  to  be  baptized,  and  that  the  ungodly  are  to  be 
expelled  the  church,  had  not  been  indiscriminately  put  to  death. 
For  they  did  not  all  suflFer  on  account  of  their  crimeSy  but  many  of 
them,  merely  for  their  erroneous  opinions,  which  they  maintained 
with  honesty  and  good  faitli.  Yet  most  of  them  told  the  people  of 
their  dreams  about  a  new  church  of  Christ  soon  to  be  set  up,  which 
would  abolish  all  magistracies,  laws,  and  punishments:  hence  the 


*  Tlioso  arc*  diiofly  collectod  from  the 
<lociinicnts  piiMislird  hy  Fuos.slin.  |W!ie- 
thor  tlu'V  Jilso  il<>ni<'(l  tin*  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  jii>*titi«.'d  i)olygamy,  Fuosslin  rxamines, 
in  liis  Bfi/trlitff,  \\\.  119;  and  evinces,  by 
doiHinirntjs*,  that  tht-y  did  not,     Schl.'] 

*  If  1  do  not  mistake,  it  wjls  first  in 
.Saxon V,  and  in  lo'io,  that  laws  wi-re 
enacted  against  this  sort  of  people.  And 
th»^e  laws  were  fre^juentlv  renewed,  in 
1527,  1528.  Hud  1534.  See  Jo.  P^rh. 
Kapp's  A'ac A/«f  tw»  lifformationS'UrkHn' 


den,  pt.  i.  p.  176.  As  the  impudence  of 
many  of  this  sect  became  more  bold, 
Charles  V.  ]»nbliahe<l  severe  decrees  against 
them  in  1527  and  1529.  Ottius,  Annala 
Anfihapfisf.  p.  45.  The  Swiss  proeeed^ 
v(?rv  gfntly,  at  tirst,  against  their  Ana- 
baptists ;  Imt  when  many  of  them  became 
nu»n'  lK»ld,  in  consifjueuco  of  this  lenity* 
the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  1525,  made  them 
liable  to  capital  punishment 

■  St?e  Joach.  Christ,  Jehring's  Preikee  to 
his  Historie  tier  MtnnmtUtny  p.  3.  &c. 
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very  name  of  Anahaptiat  presented  at  once  before  the  mind  the  idea 
of  a  seditioufl  person,  that  is,  one  who  was  a  public  pest.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  many  Anahwptiata  were  put  to  death,  not  as  being  bad 
citizens,  or  injurious  members  of  civil  society,  but  as  being  incurable 
hereticSy  and  condemned  by  the  old  canon  laws :  for  the  error  con- 
cerning adult  baptism,  or  Catabaptiam  and  AndbapHsm^  was  in  that 
age  looked  upon  as  a  horrible  offence.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  very 
many  were  put  to  death  for  holding  opinions  dangerous  to  the  com- 
monwealth and  to  the  civil  authorities ;  and  numbers  also  suffered  for 
their  temerity,  their  imprudences,  and  their  criminal  deeds. 

§  7.  The  saddest  example  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  those 
Anabaptists  from  Holland,  who  came  to  Miinster,  a  city  of  West- 
phalia, in  the  year  1533,  and  there  committed  deeds,  which  would 
be  scarcely  cr^ible,  were  they  not  so  well  attested  as  to  compel 
belief.  These  infatuated  men,  whose  brains  were  turned  by  that 
dream  of  a  new  kingdom  of  Christ  about  to  be  erected  on  the  earth, 
which  bewildered  the  great  body  of  Anabaptists,  imder  the  guidance 
of  certain  illiterate  and  plebeian  men,  John  Matthc&i,,  John  Bock- 
hold,  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  one  Oerhardy  and  some  others,  persuaded 
not  only  the  common  people,  but  likewise  some  of  the  religious 
teachers,  that  their  blessed  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  about  to  be 
established  at  Munster,  and  would  thence  be  extended  to  other 
places.  Under  this  pretext,  they  deposed  the  magistrates,  took  com- 
mand of  the  city,  and  ventured  upon  all  the  criminal  and  ridiculous 
measures,  which  their  perverse  ingenuity  could  devise.'  John  Bock- 
hold  was  created  king  and  lawgiver  to  this  celestial  republic.  But 
flie  issue  of  the  scene  was  tragical  and  distressing.  For  after  a  long 
siege,  the  city  was  captured,  in  1536,  by  its  bishop,  who  was  also  its 
temporal  lord,  FranciSy  count  of  Waldeck ;  this  New  Jerusalem  of 
the  Anabaptists  was  destroyed,  and  its  king  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity.*  As  it  was  but  too  manifest,  from  this  and  from  other 
events  of  a  similar  nature,^  whither  the  principles  of  this  school 


*  [*  Bockholdt^  or  Bockelson,  alias  John 
of  Lejden,  who  headed  them  at  Munster, 
ran  stark  naked  in  the  streets,  married 
daren  wives,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  his 
a^>|Ht>lMUion  of  polygamy,  and  entitled 
huDself  KtM  of  9ion ;  all  which  was  but 
a  Teiy  small  part  of  the  pernicious  follies 
of  this  mock-monarch/     Macl.'] 

'  Anton.  Corvinus,  Narratio  de  miserabili 
Monaster.  Anabapt.  Excidio;  first  pub- 
lished, Wittemb.  1536,  and  then  elsewhere: 
and  the  other  writers  mentioned  by  Caspar 
Sagittarina,  Introd.  in  Historiain.  Ecclu.  L 
m  and  S35.  Add  Herm.  Hamelmann's 
HuU^ria  rtnati  Evangdii  in  urbe  Manas- 
tehi:  in  his  Opera  Genealofftco-Historicaf 
p.  1203,  Sue  The  elegant  and  accurately 
written  Latin  elegia<^  poem  of  Jo.  Fabricius 
Bolaod,  entitled  Motus  Monasteriensis  libri 
dtctm,  Cologne,  1646,  Svo.  Herm.  Kers- 
tenbrock*8  Uiitoria  Belli  Monasttriensia -, 


published  by  Dan.  Gerdes,  Misccllan.  Gro- 
ningens.  Nova^  ii.  375.  Gerdes  also  treats 
(ibid.  ii.  403)  of  Bemhard  Rhotmann,  a 
minister  of  th(^  Gospel  at  Miinster,  a  man 
in  other  respects  neither  of  a  bad  character 
nor  unlearned,  who  joined  witli  these  Ana- 
baptists, and  aided  them  in  their  mad  pro- 
jects. 

•  [*  The  scenes  of  violence,  tumult,  and 
sedition,  that  were  exhibited  in  Holland 
by  this  odious  tribe,  were  also  terrible. 
They  formed  the  design  of  reducing  the 
city  of  Leyden  to  ashes,  but  were  happily 
prevented  and  severely  punished.  John  of 
Leyden,  the  Anabaptist  king  of  Miinster, 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  God  had 
made  him  a  present  of  the  cities  of  Am- 
sterdam, Deventer,  and  Wenel ;  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  he  sent  bishops  to  these 
tnree  places,  to  preach  his  gospel  of  sedi- 
tion and  carnage.     About  the  beginning  of 
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might  lead  ud  stable  and  incautious  men^  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
magistrates  were  eager  to  extirpate  the  roots  of  such  mischief  with 
fire  and  sword.* 

§  8.  To  this  miserable  sect,  when  stricken  with  the  greatest  ter- 
rors, while  its  members  grieved  over  the  extinction  of  all  their  hopes 
from  the  men  of  Miinster,  and  were  anxiously  inquiring  what  thejr 
could  do  for  safety,  as  both  the  good  and  the  bad  among  them  were 
daily  hurried  away  to  inevitable  destruction,  great  consolation  and 
support  were  afforded,  by  Menno  Smwiiis,  of  Friesland,  onoe  a 
popish  priest,  and,  as  he  himself  confesses,  a  debauched  character. 
He  first  covertly  and  secretly  united  with  the  Anabaptists;  but 
afterwards,  in  the  year  1536,  quitting  the  sacred  office  which  he  had 
hitherto  held  among  the  papists,  he  openly  espoused  their  cause. 
And  now  in  the  year  1537,  he  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  several  of 
these  people,  whom  he  describes  as  sober,  pious  persons,  that  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  criminal  transactions  at  Miinster ;  though  others 
think  them  to  have  been  associates  of  the  Westphalian  rabble,  that 
had  become  wiser  by  the  calamities  of  their  brethren ;  and  consented 
to  assume  the  functions  of  their  religious  teacher.  From  this  period 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  or  for  about  five-and-twenty  years,  he  tra- 
velled, with  his  wife  and  children,  amidst  perpetual  sufferings  and 
daily  perils  of  his  life,  over  very  mjmy  regions  of  country ;  first  in 
West  Friesland,  the  territory  of  Groningen,  and  East  Friesland,  then 
in  Uelderland,  Holland,  Brabant,  Westphalia,  and  the  German  pro- 
vinces  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Livonia;  and  gathered 
an  immense  number  of  followers,  so  that  he  was  almost  the  commcm 
father  and  bishop  of  all  the  Anabaptists,  and  may  justly  be  considered 
the  founder  of  the  flourishing  sect  that  has  continued  down  to  our 
times.  The  reasons  why  he  had  so  great  success  may  readily  be 
conceived,  if  we  consider  the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  man,  and  the 


the  year  1535,  twoWc  AnabaptiKta,  of  whom 
fivo  wen^  woniou,  a.MSpmbl(Hl  at  niiilniglit  in 
a  private  house  of  Amsterdum.  One  of 
them,  who  was  a  tailor  by  proffsaion,  fell 
into  a  trance,  and  after  ha\'ing  preached 
and  prayed  for  the  space  of  four  liours, 
stripped  himself  naked,  threw  his  clothes 
into  the  fire,  and  commanded  all  the  as- 
sembly to  do  the  same,  in  wliich  he  was 
obi'ywl  without  the  h-ast  reluctance.  He 
then  ordered  them  to  follow  him  through 
the  streets  i«  thi/f  state  of  nature^  which 
they  accordingly  did,  howling  and  bawling 
out,  Wo*!  itoe !  the  wrath  of  God  !  the 
wrath  of  God  I  woe  to  Bahyhm  !  Wh<'n, 
after  l>eing  seized  and  brought  before  the 
magistrates,  clothes  were  offered  them  to 
cover  their  indecency,  they  refused  them 
olistinately,  and  cried  alouti.  We  are  the 
naked  truth.  When  they  were  brought  to 
the  scaffold,  tliey  sang  and  danced,  and 
iliscovered  all  the  marks  of  enthusiastic 
frenzy. — Tliese  tumults  wore  followed  by  a 
regular  and  deep-laid  conspiracy,  formed 


by  Van  Geclen  (an  envoy  of  the  modc^dqg 
of  Miinster,  who  had  made  a  retj  con- 
siderable number  of  proselytes)  agviMt 
the  miigistrates  of  Amsterdam,  with  •  d»* 
sign  to  wrest  the  goyemment  of  th«t  eHBf 
out  of  their  hands.  This  incendiaiy 
miirched  his  fanatical  troop  to  the  tows- 
house  on  the  day  appointed,  drains  limfiiiff 
and  colours  flying,  and  fixed  there  htf 
heud-qu:irters.  He  was  attacked  by  the 
burghers,  assisted  by  somo  regular  troGp^ 
and  headed  by  several  of  the  buigomastos 
of  the  city.  After  an  obstinate  resistsMa 
he  was  surrounded,  with  his  whole  txoop^ 
who  were  put  to  deatli  in  the  seTerest  aiM 
most  dreadful  manner,  to  serve  as  CK- 
amples  to  the  other  branches  of  the  ssfl^ 
who  were  exciting  commotions  of  a  likt 
nature  in  Friesland,  Groningen,  and  othv 
provinces  and  cities  in  the  Netherisudi-* 

»  Gerh.  Brandt's  History  of  the  Htfot* 
formation  in  Bifg,  t.  i.  L  ii.  p.  119,  &c. 
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condition  of  tbe  party,  when  he  joined  it.  Menno  possessed  genius^ 
though  not  much  cultiyated,  as  his  writings  prove^  and  a  natural 
eloquence.  Of  learnings  he  had  just  enough  to  be  esteemed  very 
learned  and  almost  an  oracle,  by  the  raw  and  undisceming  multi- 
tude. Moreover,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  his  statements  and  decla- 
radons,  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  mild,  accommodating,  laborious, 
patient  of  injuries,  and  so  ardent  in  his  piety,  as  to  exemplify 
in  his  own  life  the  precepts  which  he  gave  to  others.  A  man  of  such 
a  character  would  readily  obtain  followers,  among  any  sort  of  people ; 
but  among  none  more  than  among  such  as  the  Anabaptists  then 
were,  a  people  simple,  ignorant  of  all  learning,  accustomed  to  teachers 
that  raved  and  howled  rather  than  instructed  them,  very  often 
deluded  by  impostors,  worn  out  with  perpetual  suffering,  and  now  in 
constant  peril  of  their  lives.^ 


■  Menno  was  bom  not^  as  many  say,  in 
1496,  but  in  1505,  and  at  Witmannm,  a 
Tillage  near  Bolaweit,  in  Friesland.  After 
betnff  Tarioualy  tossed  about  during  his 
viiok  life^  he  med  in  1561,  in  the  duchy  of 
Hoktein,  on  an  estate  situated  not  £ir  firom 
Oldealo^  and  belongLog  to  a  nobleman,  who 
WIS  tonehed  with  compassion  for  the  man, 
exposed  now  to  continual  plots,  and  who 
neeiTed  both  him  and  his  associates  under 
his  protection,  and  afforded  him  an  asylum. 
An  aeconnt  of  Menno  has  been  carefully 
diBwn  np  by  Jo.  Moller,  in  his  Cimbria 
hUteratOf  ii  835,  jtc.  See  also  Herm. 
Sdiyn's  PUnior  Deductio  Historic  Men- 
nomi.  c.  tL  p.  116.  His  writings,  which 
SK  nearly  all  in  the  Butch  language,  were 
pobUshed  the  most  completely,  .^nsterd. 
1651,  folio.  One  who  is  disgusted  with  a 
style  immoderately  diffiise  and  rambling, 
with  frequent  and  needless  repetitions,  with 
great  oonfosion  in  the  thoughts  and  matter, 
with  pious  but  extremely  languid  exhor- 
tations, wiU  rise  from  the  pernisal  of  them 
with  bat  little  satis&ction.  [A  concise  his- 
tory of  his  life,  or  rather  a  developmeDt  of 
his  religioos  riews,  drawn  up  by  himself,  is 
laoiid  both  prefixed  to  the  complete  edition 
of  his  works  (Amsterd.  1651,  folio),  and  in 
the  Snd  ToL  of  Herman  Sebyn*s  History  of 
Ag  Mennomtet  (Hi$torim  Mmnonitar.  PU- 
nior JkdueHo,  p.  118,  &c  Amsterd.  1729, 
Ivoi)— It  contains,  L  A  short  and  lucid 
account  how,  and  why,  he  forsook  popery. 
n.  A  short  and  plain  confession  of  faith  of 
the  Mennonites.  III.  Concise  instructions, 
in  qncstions  and  answers,  derived  from 
fcripture,  for  snch  as  would  join  their  com- 
■mnity.  Menno  was  bom  in  1505  at  Wit- 
BsmuD,  in  Friesland.  In  his  24th  year, 
he  became  a  priest  of  the  Romish  church  in 
tbe  Tillage  of  Penningen.  His  rector  had 
some  learning ;  and  he,  and  another  dergy- 
■an  under  iJm,  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Seriptmes ;  but  Menno  had  nerer 
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read  them,  being  afiraid  they  would  mislead 
him.  But  the  thought  soon  occurred  to 
him,  as  he  read  mass,  whether  the  bread  and 
the  wine  could  be  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  At  first,  he  supposed  this  thought 
was  a  suggestion  of  the  deyil :  and  he  often 
confessed  it,  and  sighed,  and  prayed ;  but 
could  not  get  rid  of  it.  With  his  fellow- 
cleigymen  he  daily  spent  his  time  in  play- 
ing, drinking,  and  other  indulgences.  At 
length  he  took  up  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  he  soon  learned  from  it  that  he 
had  hitherto  been  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
mass :  and  Luther  helped  to  the  idea,  that 
disregarding  human  prescriptions  did  not 
draw  after  it  eternal  aeath.  His  examina- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  carried  him  further 
and  further,  and  he  began  to  be  called  an 
evangelical  preacher,  and  everybody  loved 
him.  But  when  he  heard  that  an  honest 
man  was  put  to  death  at  Lcwarden,  because 
he  had  been  rebaptized,  he  was  at  first  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  a  repetition  of  baptism ; 
he  went  to  consulting  the  Scriptures,  and  he 
there  could  find  nothing  said  about  infant 
baptism.  He  held  a  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject with  his  rector,  who  was  obliged  to 
concede  the  same  fact  Some  ancient 
writers  taught  him  that  children,  by  such 
baptism,  were  cleansed  from  original  sin ; 
but  this  seemed  to  him,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  to  militate  against  the  efficacy  of 
Chrisfs  blood.  After  this  (we  give  all 
along  his  own  account),  he  turned  to  Lu- 
ther :  but  his  assertion,  that  children  must 
be  baptized  on  account  of  their  own  faith, 
appeared  contrary  to  the  Scriptures. 
Equally  unsatisfactory  to  him  was  the 
opinion  of  Bucer — that  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants is  necessary,  in  order  that  they  be 
more  carefully  watched,  and  bo  trained  up 
in  the  ways  of  the  Lord :  and  also  Bullin- 
ger^s  referring  it  to  a  covenant,  and  ap- 
pealing to  circumcision.  Not  long  after 
this,  he  was  made  rector  of  his  aative  vil^ 
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§  9.  Menno  had  struck  out  a  system  of  doctrine,  which  was  much 
milder  and  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  furious  and  fanatical 
portion  of  the  Anabaptists ;  yet  perhaps  somewhat  harsher,  though 
better  digested,  than  that  of  the  wiser  and  more  moderate  of  thenii 
who  merely  wished  (but  had  indefinite  conceptions  about  it)  to  see 
the  church  restored  to  its  long-lost  purity.  He  therefore  condemjied 
the  expectation  of  a  new  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  set  up  in  the 
world,  by  violence  and  the  expulsion  of  magistrates ;  which  had  been 
the  proliiic  cause  of  so  many  seditions  and  crimes :  he  condemned 
the  marvellous  restitution  of  the  church,  by  a  new  and  eztraordinaxy 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  he  condemned  the  licentiousness  of  poly- 
gamy and  divorce :  and  he  would  not  endure  those  who  believed  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  descended  into  the  minds  of  many,  as  at  the  first 
establishment  of  Christianity,  and  manifested  his  presence  by  mixsp 
cles,  prophecies^  divine  dreams,  and  visions.  What  the  Anabaptists 
had  commonly  taught,  respecting  infant  baptism,  respecting  a  ooming 
thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ,  before  the  end  of  the  world,  respect- 
ing the  inadmissibility  of  magistrates  in  the  Christian  church,  re- 
specting the  prohibition  of  wars,  and  of  oaths,  by  Christ,  respectiiig 
the  inutility  and  the  mischief  of  human  learning,  he  retained,  indeed; 
but  he  so  corrected  and  improved  these  doctrines,  that  they  appeared 
to  come  nearer  to  accordance  with  the  common  tenets  of  ProtestaatSi 
Thus  he  formed  a  system  of  religion,  which,  being  highly  reoom- 
mended,  by  the  nature  of  the  precepts  themselves,  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  preacher,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  gained  a  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  most  of  the  Anabaptists  with  astonishing  fiusUityt 


lago,  "WitmarstiTn,  where  ho  preached,  in- 
deed, much  from  tJie  iScripturca,  but  witliout 
lH»ii)g  hinuM'lf  made  bettor.  In  tlie  mean 
time  ho  j^lorios  in  having  attained  to  correct 
views  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  by 
the  illuniinrttion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by 
frequent  p^Tusal  of  the  Scriptures.  With 
thi"  disturbances  at  Miinstor  he  was  frreatly 
troul)lod ;  he  ascribed  tliem  to  t^ng  zeal, 
and  opposed  them  in  his  sermons  and  ex- 
hortjitious.  Yet  he  was  so  much  aff(»cted 
by  the  e»imple  of  multitudes  who  Sjicrificed 
themselves  for  the  interest  of  the  party, 
that  he  felt  more  and  more  distress  and 
shame  on  account  of  his  own  state  of  mind ; 
he  prayed  God  to  aid  him  ;  his  whole  state 
of  mind  became  changed ;  and  he  now 
taught  Christian  piety  much  more  purt^ly 
and  offectuHlly.  And  the  discovery  whi(£ 
ho  had  made  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Homish  church  induced  him,  in  1636, 
utterly  to  renounce  it,  as  well  as  his  priestly 
office,  which  he  callu  his  daparttirc  from 
Babylon.  The  next  year,  there  came  to 
him  several  godly  Anabaptists,  who  most 
importunately  entreated  him,  in  their  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  othcT  devout  men  of 
the  siime  faith,  to  become  tlio  teacher  of  this 
dispersed  and  persecuted  company.  He  at 
length  consented ;  and  he  remarks,  on  this 


occasion,  that  he  was  called  to  thfi  oAee  of 
teacher,  neither  by  the  insuigents  of  Mii- 
ster  nor  by  any  otlier  turbulent  p«i7»  bit 
by  true  professors  of  Chriat  and  nu  msA, 
who  sought  th(!  salvation  of  all  aioad 
thom,  anil  took  up  their  cross.  ThesM- 
forth,  during  eighteen  years,  amidst  imn 
pi^rils  and  discouragements,  povet^  aM 
want,  and  often  concealed  in  lurking-plaeM 
with  his  wife  and  children,  he  disclMUgBii 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  thereby  (wji 
he)  hath  God,  in  many  cities  and  eoantaML 
brougiit  his  church  to  such  a  glorions 
that  not  only  liave  a  multitude  of 
persons  l)een  reclaimed,  but  also  the 
renoTnned  doctors  and  the  most  erael  tjiuto 
have  been  made  to  stand  oonfonnded  and 
ashamed  before  those  who  haTe  snfibrid 
with  liim. — To  this,  which  is  Memno's  o*B 
account,  other  writers  add  that»  with  VB- 
wearied  activity,  in  Friesland,  Geldefiiii^ 
Holland,  and  Brabant,  in  WestphaUsi  nd 
generally  in  Nortliem  Germany,  as  fitfM 
Livonia,  he  either  planted  and  strenflUMBsd 
Anabaptist  churches,  or  reduced  tiMm  tB 
order  and  to  unanimity;  until,  at  iMt^  ni 
1561.  he  died  at  Oldeslo  in  the  dnehf  ef 
Hob)U>in.  —  Translated  from  SchiwAh's 
KirchenguchickU  Hit  der  B^fitrmaUem^  ▼• 
444—447.   TV.] 
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result  was,  that,  by  the  influence  of  MervnOy  the  Anaha/ptista  of 
sortSy  excluding  &natical  persons,  and  rejecting  opinions  perni- 
i  to  the  state,  became  consolidated,  as  it  were,  into  one  family  or 
Qunity.^ 


bese  ibcto  show  how  the  &inoiiB  qnes- 
moemin^  the  origin  of  the  Mennonites 
be  leadilj  tolvML  The  Mennonites 
enr  atgument  thej  can  devise  to  prn- 
redenoe  being  given  to  what  is  taught 
uimerable  books,  that  the  modem  are 
•eendants  of  the  ancient  Anabaptists. 
lenn.  Sch^'s  Huioria  Mennonitar, 
iiL  ix.  zxL  p.  223,  &c.  Nor  is  the 
1  of  their  seal  in  this  matter  difficult 
eftain.  This  timid  people,  living  dis- 
L  MnoDg  their  enemies,  are  afraid  lest 
ddevolent  should  take  occasion  from 
ilstionship  to  renew  those  laws  against 
odstence  and  their  safety,  by  which 
ancient  disturbers  of  the  pubUc  peace 
pot  down.  At  leasts  thej  hope  the 
odium  which  has  long  rankled  against 
win  be  much  diminished,  provided 
eui  fnllj  eradicate  firom  the  public 
the  belief,  that  the  Mennonites  are 
eeesaors  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  rather 
BBuelves  Anabaptists,  uiough  reformed 
nade  wiser  than  their  predecessors, 
must  candidly  own  that,  after  care- 
xmiparing  what  the  Mennonites  and 
antagonists  have  advanced  on  this 
t,  I  am  unable  to  determine  what  the 
s  point  in  dispute  between  them  is. 
t  fust  place,  if  the  Mennonites  wish  to 
■in  that  Menno,  the  founder  of  the 
tt  exirting  sect,  was  not  infected  with 
oninions,  by  which  the  men  of  Mun- 
na  others  like  them,  drew  upon  them- 
deeerved  punishments;  and  conse- 
J,  that  he  did  not  propose  to  establish 
'  church  of  Christ,  entirely  free  from 
il,  nor  command  the  abolition  of  all 
awB  and  magistrates,  or  impose  upon 
If  and  others  by  fanatical  dreams; 
iiej  will  find  us  all  ready  to  ae^ree 
hem.  All  this  is  readily  conceded  by 
who  at  the  same  time  contend,  that 
most  certainly  was  an  intimate  con- 
1  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
iptists;  Again,  if  the  Mennonit'CS 
maintain  that  the  churches  which 
tdopted  the  discipline  of  Menno,  quite 
present  time,  not  only  have  been  stu- 
n  peace  and  tranquillity,  have  plotted 
oxrections  or  revolutions  among  the 
<  who  wero  their  fellow-citizens,  have 
I  been  averse  from  slaughter  and  blood, 
are  shunned  all  familiarity  with  per- 
nofesring  to  have  visions  and  to  hold 
«e  with  God ;  but  likewise  have  ex- 
[  from  their  public  discourses,  and 
dudr  confessions  of  faith,  [principles 
VkttM,  which  were]  causes  that  led  the 


ancient  Anabaptists  to  pursue  a  different 
course  of  conduct ;  here  also,  we  present 
them  the  hand  of  friendship  and  agreements 
And  finally,  if  they  contend  that  not  all 
who  bore  the  names  of  Anabaptists,  prior  to 
the  times  of  Menno,  were  delirious  and  as 
fririous  as  Miinzer,  or  the  facdon  at  Miinster, 
and  others ;  that  many  persons  of  this  name 
abstained  from  all  criminal  and  fiagitious 
deeds,  and  only  trod  in  the  steps  of  the 
ancient  Waldenses,  Henricians,  fetrobm- 
sions,  Hussites,  and  Wickliffites ;  and  that 
these  upright  and  peaceable  persons  sub- 
jected tnemselves  to  the  precepts  and  opi- 
nions of  Menno,  we  shall  still  make  no 
olnections. 

£ut,  I.  If  they  would  have  us  believe 
that  none  of  the  Mennonites  are,  by  birth 
and  blood,  descendants  of  those  people  who 
once  overwhelmed  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries with  so  many  calamities ;  or  that  none 
of  the  fiirious  and  fanatical  Anabaptists 
became  members  of  the  community  which 
derives  its  name  from  Menno;  then  they 
may  be  confuted,  both  by  the  testimony  of 
Menno  himself,  who  proclaims  that  he  had 
convinced  some  of  this  pestiferous  fEustion, 
and  also  by  many  other  proofs.  The  first 
Mennonite  churches  were  certainly  com- 
posed of  Anabaptists  of  both  the  better 
sort  and  the  worse.  Nor,  if  the  Mennonites 
should  admit  this  (which  is  true  beyond 
contradiction),  would  thej  expose  them- 
selves to  more  infamy  than  we  oo,  when  we 
admit  that  our  ancestors  were  bUnd  idola- 
ters. 

And,  II.  "We  must  be  equally  at  variance 
with  them,  if  they  deny  that  the  Menno- 
nites hold  any  portion  at  all  of  those  opi- 
nions which  once  betrayed  the  turbulent 
and  seditious  Anabaptists  into  so  many  and 
so  enormous  crimes.  For,  not  to  mention 
what  has  long  since  been  remarked  by  others, 
that  Menno  himself  styled  those  Anabap- 
tists of  Miinster,  whom  his  children  at  this 
day  execrate  as  pests,  his  brethren^  though 
with  the  qualification  of  erring  \ — I  say, 
not  to  mention  this,  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
very  doctrine,  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  or  the  diurch  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  led  the  ancient  Anabap- 
tists, step  by  step,  to  become  furious  and 
open  rebels,  is  not  yet  wholly  eradicated 
from  the  minds  of  the  modem  Mennonites ; 
although  it  has  gradually  become  weakened, 
and,  in  the  more  moderate,  has  ceased  to 
vegetate,  or,  at  least,  has  lost  its  power  to 
do  harm.  I  wiU  not  here  inquire  whether 
even  the  more  peacefrd  community  of  Menno 
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§  10.  Menno  must  have  possessed  more  than  human  power  if  he 
had  been  able  to  diffuse  peace  and  good  order  through  a  body  so 
discordant,  made  up  of  members,  too,  actuated  by  different  spiritB, 
and  had  bound  it  altogether  in  one  harmonious  whole.  About  the 
middle  of  the  century,  a  violent  dispute  arose  among  the  AnabaptieitB 
[or  Mennonites]  respecting  excommunication,  occasioned  chiefly  by 
Leoiiard  Bouivenson  and  Theodore  Philippic  and  its  effects  have 
continued  down  to  the  present  time.  The  men  just  named  main- 
tained, not  only  that  aU-  transgressors,  even  those  that  seriously 
lamented  and  deplored  their  fall,  ought  to  be  at  once  cast  out  of  the 
church  without  previous  admonition :  but  also,  that  the  ezcommu- 
nicated  were  to  be  debarred  from  all  social  intercourse  with  their 
wives,  husbands,  brothers,  sisters,  children,  and  other  relatives.  Thej 
likewise  required  obedience  to  a  very  austere  and  difficult  system  of 
morals.  But  to  many  of  the  Anabaptists  this  appeared  to  be  going 
too  far.  And  hence,  suddenly,  the  Anabaptists  beoune  split  into  two 
sects ;  the  one  more  lenient  towards  transgressors,  the  other  more 
severe ;  the  one  requiring  a  sordid  style  of  living  and  very  austere 
morals,  the  other  yielding  a  little  to  the  weakness  of  nature  and  to 
the  elegances  of  life.  Meniw  laboured  indeed  to  restore  harmony 
to  his  community,  but,  discovering  no  possible  way  to  effect  it^  he 
fluctuated  as  it  were,  during  his  whole  life,  between  those  two  sects. 
For  at  one  time  he  seemed  to  favour  the  severer  party,  and  at 
another  the  more  lax  brethren.  And  this  inconstancy  of  one  in 
so  high  authority,  tended  not  a  little  to  increase  disquietude  and 
commotion.* 

§  11.  These  two  large  sects  of  Anabaptists  [or  Mennonites]  are 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  the  FiTie  and  the  Oraas  (dis 
Fehien  und  dw  OroheUy  SuhtUes  et  Crasai),  i.e.  the  Tnore  Jiigid, 
and  the  vwre  Lax.  Those  called  the  Fhie  hold  and  observe,  more 
strictly  than  the  others,  both  the  ancient  doctrines,  and  the  morals 
and  discipline  of  the  Anabaptists :  the  Gross  depart  further  from  the 
original  opinions,  morals,  and  discipline  of  the  sect,  and  approach 
nearer  to  those  of  the  Protestants.  The  greater  part  of  the  Oro88  or 
lax  Mennonites,  at  first,  were  inhabitants  of  a  region  in  the  North  of 
Holland,  called  Waterland ;  and  hence  this  whole  sect  received  the 
name  of  Watei^larulers.^     A  majority  of  the  severer  sect  were  in- 


has  not)  at  any  tirao,  been  agitated  with 
riolent  commotions ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to 
pry  into  what  may  be  now  taking  place 
among  its  minor  sects  and  parties ;  fur  that 
the  larger  sects,  especially  those  of  North 
Holland,  shun  the  men  who  arc  actuated 
by  a  fanatical  spirit,  is  made  sufficiently 
clear  by  the  fact  that  they  most  carefully 
exclude  all  Quakers  from  their  communion. 
'  See  the  history  of  the  contents  and  con- 
troversies among  the  Mennonites  previous 
to  the  year  1616,  compostni  by  some  Menno- 
nite  writer,  and  translated  from  Dutch  into 
German  by  Joach.  Christ.  Jehring,  and  pub- 
lished, Jena,   1720,  4to;    also  oinL  Ired. 


Rues,  yachrichten  Pon  dem  ZuMtand*  inf 
Mennonitcn,  Jena,  1743,  StOw 

'  See  Fred.  Spanheim,  EtenekuM  Omir^ 
vera.  Tfn'ol.  Oup.  iii.  772.  This  sect  an 
also  called  JohanniUs^  £rom  Johm.  d§  Bm 
[Hans  de  Hys],  who  in  yarioiis  wayi  vM 
serviceable  to  them,  and  in  paiticiilar,  wtth 
the  aid  of  Lubbert  Gerardi,  in  1580,  — 
poscsl  a  confession  of  faith.     This  c 

sion,  which  exceeds  all  others  of  the 

nonites  in  simplicity  and  soundiMSB,  hss 
been  often  published,  and  recently  by  Hcrl 
Schyn,  in  his  Historia  Mtnnonitarum^  eifi 
vii.  p.  172.  It  was  escplained  in  a  oopionft 
comnientaiy,  in  1686,  by  PM«r  Joannii^  * 
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habitants  of  Flanders ;  and  hence  their  whole  sect  received  the 
name  of  FUminge  or  Flamdriana.  Among  these  Flcmdrians,  soou 
after,  there  arose  new  broils  and  contentions ;  not  indeed  respecting 
doctrines,  but  respecting  the  transgressors  who  ought  to  be  excom- 
municated, and  other  minor  matters.  And  hence,  again,  arose  the 
two  sects  of  Flandriana  and  FrieslanderSy  disagreeing  in  morals  and 
discipline,  and  receiving  their  appellations  from  the  majority  of  their 
respective  partisans.  To  these  were  added  a  third  sect  of  Oermans ; 
for  many  had  removed  from  Germany,  and  settled  in  Holland  and 
Belgium.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  Flandrians,  the  Frieslanders, 
and  the  Germans,  gradually  came  over  to  the  moderate  sect  of 
Waterlanders,  and  made  peace  with  them.  Such  of  the  more  rigid 
as  would  not  follow  this  example,  are  at  this  day  denominated  die 
old  Flemi/nge  or  Flamdriana;  but  they  are  far  inferior  in  numbers  to 
the  more  moderate  [or  the  Waterlanders]. 

f  12.  As  soon  as  senseless  fanaticism  subsided  among  the  Men- 
nonites,  all  their  sects,  however  diverse  in  many  respects,  agreed  in 
this,  that  the  principles  of  religion  are  to  be  derived  solely  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  And  to  make  this  the  more  manifest,  they  caused 
Confessiana  of  faith,  or  papers  containing  a  summary  of  their  views 
of  God,  and  the  right  mode  of  worshipping  him,  to  be  drawn  up, 
almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  divine  books.  The  first  of  these 
Confessions,  both  in  the  order  of  time,  and  in  rank,  is  that  which  the 
Waterlanders  exhibit.  This  was  followed  by  others ;  some  of  them 
common  ones,  presented  to  the  magistrates ;  and  others  peculiar  to 
certaiQ  parties.^  But  there  is  ground  for  inquiry,  whether  these 
formulas  contain  all  that  the  Mennonites  believe  true ;  or  whether 
they  omit  some  things,  very  necessary  for  understanding  the  internal 
state  of  the  sect.  It  will  be  seen,  indeed,  by  every  reader  who 
bestows  on  them  but  a  moderate  degree  of  attention,  that  the  doc- 
trines which  seem  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests,  particularly 

UTetheriander,  and  a  minister  among  the         *  Herm.  Schyn  treats  expressly  of  these 

Waterlanders.    Tet  this  celebrated  confes*  Confessions   in  his  PUnior  Deductio  HiS' 

aon  is  said  to  be  only  the  private  confession  ton'a  Mennonitar,  cap.  iv.  p.  78.     And  he 

ef  that  church,  over  which  its  anthor  pre-  concludes  by  saying  (p.  11^)>  I^  hence  ap- 

oded,  and  not  the  general  one  of  the  Wa-  pears  that  the  Mennonites^  from  the  times 

teriander  chnrch.    See  Kues,  Nachrichten^  of  Menno^  have  been  asweUagreed^  in  reaard 

y.  93,  94.     [For  Rnes  asserts  that  he  had  to  the  principal  and  fundamental  articles  of 

seen  a  document,  according  to  which  an  old  faith,  as  any  other  sect  of  Christians,    Bat 

anniator  of  the  chnrch  at  Gouda  afSrmed,  if,  perchance,  the  good  man  shall  bring  us 

liefae  notaries  and  witnesses,  that  the  Wa-  to  believe  so,  he  would  still  find  it  veiy 

terland  churches  had  never  bound  them-  difELcult  to  persuade  many  of  his  brethren 

■elres  by  any  particular  confession  of  their  of  it ;  who  have  not  yet  ceased  to  contend 

;  b^t  thatKys  drew  up  this  confession  warmly,  and  who  think  that  the  pointa. 


lor  some  English  Baptists,  who  retired  to  which  he  regards  as  unimportant  to  religion 
HdHaad,  but  would  not  unite  themselves  and  piety,  are  of  vast  moment  And,  in- 
v^  the  Waterianders  until  they  had  ascer-  deed,  how  could  any  of  the  Mennonites, 
tained  what  their  doctrinal  views  were,  before  this  century,  believe  what  he  asserts, 
Bjs,  however,  solemnly  declared  that  this  while  the  parties  among  them  contended 
tonfcaaion  should  not  aiterwards  be  binding  about  matters,  which  he  treats  with  con- 
on  any  one,  but  should  be  regarded  as  a  tempt,  as  if  their  eternal  salvation  hung 
private  writing,  which  had  reference  suspended  on  them  ? 


only  to  the  time  then  present.    8chl.'\ 
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those  respecting  magistrates  and  oaths^  are  most  cautionaly  guarded 
and  embellished,  lest  they  should  appear  alarming.  Moreover^  the 
discerning  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  these  points  are  not  plaoed 
in  their  proper  attitude,  but  appear  artificially  expressed.  AU  this 
will  be  made  clear  from  what  follows. 

§  13.  The  old  AnabaptiatSy  because  they  believed  themsdvea  to 
have  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  for  their  teacher,  did  not  so  much  as 
think  of  drawing  up  a  system  of  religious  doctrines,  and  of  imbuing 
the  minds  of  their  people  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  religion.  And 
hence  they  disagreed  exceedingly,  on  points  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance; for  instance,  respecting  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour^  which 
some  professed  and  others  denied,  and  respecting  polygamy  and 
divorces.  A  little  more  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  by  Menmo 
and  his  disciples.  Yet  there  was,  even  subsequently  to  this  age, 
great  licence  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects  among  the  MennomteSi 
and  especially  among  those  called  the  FiTiey  or  the  more  rigidL  And 
this  single  fact  would  be  sufficient  proof,  if  other  arguments  were 
not  at  band,  that  the  leaders  of  the  sect  esteemed  it  the  smallest  part 
of  their  duty  to  guard  their  people  against  embracing  corrupt  error; 
and  that  they  considered  the  very  soul  of  religion  to  consist  in  holi- 
ness of  life  and  conduct.  At  length  necessity  induced  first  the 
Waterlanders,  and  afterwards  the  others,  to  set  forth  publicly  a  sum- 
mary of  their  faith,  digested  under  certain  heads :  for  that  rashness 
of  dissenting  and  disputing  on  sacred  subjects,  which  had  long  been 
tolerated,  had  drawn  upon  the  community  very  great  odium»  and 
seemed  to  threaten  to  bring  upon  it  banishment,  if  not  something 
worse.  Yet  the  Mennonite  Confessions  appear  to  be  rather  shields^ 
provided  for  blunting  the  points  of  their  enemies'  arguments,  than 
established  rules  of  faith,  from  which  no  one  may  deviate.  For,  if 
we  except  a  portion  of  the  modern  Waterlanders,  it  was  never  decreed 
among  them,  as  it  is  among  other  sect«  of  Christians,  that  no  one 
must  venture  to  believe  or  to  teach,  otherwise  than  is  laid  down  in 
the  public  formuhus.  It  was  an  established  principle  with  them  all| 
from  the  beginning  (as  the  general  character  and  spirit  of  the  seet 
evinces),  that  religion  consists  in  piety ;  and  that  the  holiness  of  iti 
members  is  the  surest  index  of  a  true  chm-ch. 

§  14.  If  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  Mennonite  religioQ 
from  their  Confessions  of  faith,  which  are  in  everybody's  hands^  it 
difiers  but  little,  in  most  things,  from  that  of  the  Reformed,  bat 
departs  more  widely  from  that  of  the  Lutherans.  For  they  attribute 
to  what  are  called  the  sacraments,  no  other  virtue  than  that  of  serving 
for  signs ;  and  they  have  a  system  of  discipline  not  much 
from  that  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  doctrines  by  which  they 
separated  from  all  other  Christian  sects,  as  by  a  wall,  are  reducible 
to  three  heads.  Some  of  them  are  common  to  all  sects  of  Menno- 
nites :  others  are  received  only  in  certain  of  the  larger  associationB 
(and  these  are  the  doctrines  for  which  Menno  himself  was  not  accep- 
table to  all) ;  and  lastly,  others  exist  only  in  the  minor  and  more 
obscure  associations.     These  last  rise  and  sink,  by  turns,  with  the 
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sects  that  embrace  them :  and  therefore  deserve  not  a  more  parti- 
cular notice. 

§  15.  All  the  opinions  which  are  common  to  the  whole  body  are 
founded  on  this  one  principle,  as  their  basis  ;  namely,  that  the  king- 
dom which  Christ  has  established  on  the  earth,  or  the  church,  is  a 
visible  society  or  company,  in  which  is  no  place  for  any  but  holy  and 
pious  persons ;  and  which  therefore  has  none  of  those  institutions  and 
pTOviaions  that  human  sagacity  has  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ungodly.  This  principle  was  frankly  avowed  by  the  earlier  Menno- 
nites:  but  the  modems,  in  their  confessions,  either  cover  it  up  under 
words  of  dubious  import,  or  appear  to  reject  it:  yet  they  cannot 
actually  reject  it ;  at  least,  if  they  would  be  self-consistent,  and  would 
not  deprive  their  doctrines  of  their  native  basis.  ^  But  in  regard  to 
the  most  recent  Mennonites,  as  they  have  departed  in  very  many 
things  from  the  views  and  the  institutions  of  their  fathers,  so  they 
have  abandoned  nearly  altogether  this  principle  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  church.  And  in  this  manner,  sad  experience,  rather 
than  either  reason  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has  taught  them  wisdom. 
They  therefore  admit,  first,  that  there  is  an  invisible  church  of 
Christ)  or  one  not  open  to  human  view,  which  extends  through  all 
Christian  sects.  And  in  the  next  place,  they  do  not  place  the  mark 
of  a  true  church,  as  they  once  did,  in  the  holiness  of  all  its  members ; 
for  they  admit,  that  the  visible  church  of  Christ  consists  of  both  good 
and  bad  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  declare,  that  the  marks  of  a 
true  church  are,  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  agreement  of  all  the  members,  in  professing  and  maintaining 
that  truth. 

§  16.  In  the  mean  time,  from  that  doctrine  of  the  old  Anabaptists 
respecting  the  church,  flow  the  principal  opinions  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  other  Christians.  This  doctrine  requires,  I.  that 
they  should  receive  none  into  their  church,  by  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism, unless  they  are  adults,  and  have  the  full  use  of  their  reason. 
Because  it  is  uncertain,  with  regard  to  infantas,  whether  they  will 
become  pious  or  irreligious ;  neither  can  they  pledge  their  faith  to 
the  church,  to  lead  a  holy  life. — It  requires,  II.  that  they  should  not 
admit  magistrates ;  nor  sufier  any  of  their  members  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a  magistrate.  Because,  where  there  are  no  bad  men, 
there  also  magistrates  are  not  necessary. — It  requires.  III.  that  they 


'  This  appears  from  their  Confession* 'y 
aad  cfnen  horn,  those,  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  caution,  to  prevent  the  idea  from 
entering  the  reader's  mind.  For  instance, 
thcj  first  speak  in  lofty  terms  of  the  dignity, 
the  excellence,  the  utility,  and  the  oivine 
Offviii  of  dril  magistracy :  and  I  am  entirely 
wiSiiig;  they  should  be  supposed  to  speak 
hoe  aeoording  to  their  real  sentiments. 
Bat  afterwards,  when  they  come  to  the  rea- 
•ona,  why  they  would  have  no  magistrates 
in  their  community,  they  incautiously  ex* 
what  is  in  their  hearts.    In  the  37th 


article  of  the  Waterland  Confession,  they 
say :  '  This  political  power,  the  Lord  Jesus 
hath  not  established,  in  his  spiritual  king- 
dom, the  church  of  the  Now  Testamont; 
nor  hath  he  added  it  to  the  offices  in  his 
cburoh.'  The  Mennonites  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  New  Testament  church  is  a  re- 
public, which  is  free  from  all  evils,  and  from 
restraints  upon  the  wicked.  But  why,  I 
ask,  did  they  not  frankly  avow  this  fact, 
while  explaining  their  views  of  the  church  ; 
and  not  affect  ambiguity  and  concealment  ? 
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should  deny  the  justice  of  repelling  force  by  force,  and  of  waging  war. 
Because,  as  those  who  are  perfectly  holy  cannot  be  provoked  by  injuiieR 
nor  commit  them,  so  they  have  no  need  of  the  support  of  arms,  in 
order  to  their  safety. — It  requires,  TV.  that  they  should  have  strong 
aversion  to  all  penalties  and  punishments,  and  especially  to  capital 
punishments.  Because  punishments  are  aimed  against  the  wicked- 
ness and  the  crimes  of  men ;  but  the  church  of  Christ  is  free  from  all 
crimes  and  wickedness. — It  forbids,  V.  the  calling  God  to  witness  any 
transactions,  or  confirming  anything  by  an  oath.  Because  minds 
that  are  actuated  solely  by  the  love  of  what  is  good  and  rights  never 
violate  their  faith,  nor  dissemble  the  truth. — From  this  doctrine 
follows,  VI.  that  severe  and  rigid  discipline  of  the  old  Anabaptists^ 
which  produced  so  many  commotions  among  them.^ 

§  17.  The  Alennonites  have  a  system  of  morals  (or,  at  leasti  once 
had ;  whether  they  still  retain  it,  is  uncertain)  coinciding  with  that 
fundamental  doctrine  which  was  the  source  of  their  other  pecaUari- 
tie^ ;  that  is,  one  which  is  austere  and  rigid.  For  those  who  believe 
that  sanctity  of  life  is  the  only  indication  of  a  true  churchy  must  be 
especially  careful,  lest  any  appearance  of  sinful  conduct  should  stain 
the  lives  of  their  people.  Hence,  they  all  taught  formerly,  that 
Jeans  Christ  established  a  new  law  for  human  conduct,  far  more 
perfect  than  the  old  law  of  Moses  and  of  the  ancient  prophets :  and 
they  would  not  tolerate  in  their  churches  any  whom  they  perceived 
swerving  from  extreme  gravity  and  simplicity,  in  their  attitudes, 
looks,  clothing,  and  style  of  living,  or  whose  desires  extended  beyond 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  or  who  imitated  the  customs  of  the  world, 
or  showed  any  regard  for  the  laws  of  etiquette.  But  this  ancient 
austerity  became,  in  a  great  measure,  extinct  in  the  larger  associa- 
tions, particularly  among  the  Waterlanders  and  the  Grennans,  after 
they  had  acquired  wealth,  by  merchandise  and  by  other  occupations: 
so  that  at  this  day  the  Mennonite  congregations  furnish  their  paston 
with  as  much  matter  of  censure  and  admonition  as  the  other  Christiaa 
communities  do.^    Some  of  the  smaller  associations,  however,  and 


*  [This  derivation  of  the  Anabaptist 
tenetH  from  one  single  principle,  altliougli 
it  appears  forced,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  st'cond  and  third  points,  yet  must  bo 
admitted  to  be  ingenious.  Bat  whether  it 
is  historically  true,  is  another  question. 
Neither  Menno,  nor  the  first  Anabaptistfl, 
had  such  disciplined  intellects,  as  to  be  able 
thus  systematically  to  link  together  their 
thoughts.  Their  tonets  had  been  advjinced, 
long  before  the  Reformation,  by  the  Cathari^ 
the  Albip'nses,  and  the  Waldt-nses,  as  also 
by  the  fiussites.  This  can  be  shown  by 
unquestionable  documents,  from  the  records 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  from  confwsions : 
and  Mosheim  himself  maintains  the  fact,  in 
§  2  of  this  chapter.  Those  sects  were  in- 
deed oppressed,  but  not  I'xt-rTminated.  Ad- 
hf'rents  to  their  tenets  were  dispersed  every- 
where, in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  Bo- 


hemia, and  Moravia :  and  they  were  embol- 
dened by  the  reformation  to  stiuid  fixA 
openly,  to  form  a  closer  anion  among  them- 
selves, and  to  make  proselytes  to  their 
tenets.  From  them  sprang  the  Anabaptilti^ 
whose  teachers  were  men,  for  the  most  psA 
without  learning,  who  understood  theSer^ 
tures  according  to  the  letter,  and  applied 
the  words  of  the  Bible,  without  phtloei^ 
phical  deductions,  according  to  their  M^ 
verse  mode  of  interpretation,  to  their  pecuier 
doctrines  concerning  the  chnreh,  anabaptiMi 
wars,  capital  punishments,  oaths,  &c.  £ni 
their  doctrine  concerning  magiBtrate%  tiMJ 
derived  from  Luke  xzii.  25,  and  1  Cor.  vi  1 ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  tliey  were  lieetw^ 
by  the  magistrates,  may  have  had  a  eoB- 
siderable  influence  on  their  doctxine  R* 
specting  them.  8chl.'\ 
'  ['  It  is  certain,  that  the  MenoonitM  ii 
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likewise  the  people  who  live  remote  from  cities,  copy  more  closely 
and  successfully  the  mamiers,  the  abstinence,  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  fattiers. 

§  18.  The  opinions  and  practices  which  divide  the  principal  asso- 
ciations of  Mennonites,  if  we  omit  those  of  less  importance,  are 
chiefly  the  following : — I.  Menno  denied  that  Christ  received  from 
his  most  holy  mother  that  human  body  which  he  assumed :  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  to  have  been  produced  out  of  nothing,  in  the 
perfectly  chaste  womb  of  the  virgin,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ^ 
This  opinion  the  Fine  Anabaptists  or  the  old  Flemings  still  hold  tena- 
ciously ;  but  all  the  other  associations  have  long  since  given  it  up.' — 


HoUand^  at  this  day,  are,  in  their  tables, 
their  equipages,  azid  their  countiy-seats, 
the  most  luzurioos  port  of  the  Butch  nation. 
This  is  more  espeaally  tme  of  the  Menno- 
nites of  Anuteraam,  who  are  very  numerous 
and  extzemely  opulent*  Mad, — This  was 
written  about  the  yesr  1764,  and  at  the 
Hagwie,  in  Soath  Holland,  where  Dr.  Mac- 
Isine  spent  nearly  his  whole  life.  It  is 
therefore  the  testimony  of  an  eye-wiinesSf 
residing  on  the  s{>ot.     TV.] 

'  Thus  the  opinion  of  Menno  is  stated 
bj  Herman  Schyn,  Henior  DeducHo  His* 
torim  Memumitar,  p.  164,  165 :  but  others 
report  it  differently.  After  considering 
some  passages  in  Menno*s  writings,  in  which 
be  treats  expressly  on  this  subject,  I  think 
it  most  probable  ihaX  he  was  veiy  much  in- 
clined to  this  opinion ;  and  that  it  was  solely 
in  this  sense  that  he  ascribed  to  Christ  a 
dirine  and  celestial  body.  For  whatever 
eomes  immediately  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
may  be  fitly  called  celestial  and  divine. 
Yet  I  mnst  confess,  that  Menno  appears 
not  to  hare  been  so  certain  of  this  opinion, 
as  nerer  to  have  thought  of  exchanging  it 
for  a  better.  For  he  expresses  himself 
here  and  there,  ambiguously  and  incon- 
ftantly:  from  which  I  conclude,  that  he 
gave  np  the  common  opinion  respecting  the 
origin  of  Christ*s  human  body ;  but  was  in 
donbt,  whidi  of  the  various  opinions  that 
ooenrred  to  his  thoughts  to  adopt  in  the 
place  of  it  See  Fuesslin's  Centuria  L 
fytstolar.  a  Reformator.  Helvetieis  Scrip- 
Utruwk,  pw  383,  &&  Menno  is  commonly 
represented  as  the  author  of  this  doctrine, 
eoneeming  the  origin  of  Christ's  body, 
which  his  more  rigid  disciples  still  retain. 
Bot  it  ^ypears  to  have  been  older  than 
Menno,  and  to  have  been  only  adopted,  by 
him,  together  with  other  opinions  of  the 
Anabaptista  For  John  Fabricius  Boland 
{Motu*  Monasterienms,  lib.  x.  v.  49,  &c.) 
eatHrcissly  testifies  of  many  of  the  Anabap- 
tists of  Miinster  (who  certainly  received 
no  instiroctions  from  Menno),  that  they 
held  this  opinion  concerning  the  body  of 
Cairist:  — 


Esse  (Christum)  Deum  statuunt  alii,  sed 
corpore  camem 

Humanam  sumpto  sustinuisse  negant: 
At  Diam  mentem  tenuis  quasi  fauce  canalis 

Per  Maris  corpus  virgrmiB  isse  forunt 
[It  is  veiy  probable,  that  this  doctrine 
was  propagated  from  the  Manichseans  of 
the  middle  ages  to  the  Anabaptists.  For 
thus  Moneta,  at  least,  says,  in  his  9umma 
adv.  Catharos  et  Waldenaes^  Ub.  iii.  c  iiL 
*Dicunt  i^Cathari)  quod  corpus  spirituale 
accepit  (Christus)  operatione  Spiritus  Sancti, 
ex  alia  materia  fabricatum.'  SctU. — ^And  is 
it  not  probable,  likewise,  that  most,  if  not 
all,  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  old  Ana- 
baptists of  Oermany  originated  from  the 
influence  of  that  Manichsean  leaven,  which 
was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  ninth 
century,  by  the  Paidicians;  and  which 
spread  far,  and  produced,  from  that  time 
onward,  various  fanatical  and  enthusiastic 
sects,  quite  down  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation ?  See  the  History  of  the  Pauli- 
cians^  in  cent.  ix.  pt.  ii.  ch.  v.  and  the 
Chapters  on  Heresies,  in  the  subsequent 
centuries.     2>.] 

*  I  perceive  that  many  represent  the 
WaterlanderSy  especially,  as  acceding  to  this 
doctrine  of  Menno  respecting  Christ*s  body. 
See  Histoire  des  AnabaptisteSy  p.  223.  Ch^- 
monies  et  Coutumes  de  tous  les  Peuples  du 
Monde,  iv.  200.  But  the  Confession  of  the 
Watcrlanders,  or  that  of  John  Ries,  will 
itself  confute  this  error.  Add  Herm.  Schyn's 
Deductio  Plcnior  Historia  Mennonitar.  p. 
165.  [Rues  (p.  16)  attributes  this  doctrine 
solely  to  the  old  Flemings ;  yet  subjoining, 
as  their  opinion,  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  which  God  first  created  out  of 
nothing,  received  its  support  and  growth 
from  the  blood  of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary. 
At  the  same  time,  they  explicitly  guarded 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  partaking 
in  the  error  of  the  Vakntiniatts,  by  this 
doctrine.  Menno  embraced  this  doctrine, 
as  Rues  also  maintains,  because  he  could 
not  conceive,  how  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  could  be  without  sin,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted, that  it  descended  firom  Mary.    But 
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II.  The  more  rigid  Mennonites,  after  the  example  of  their  anoes- 
tors,  regard  as  disciplinable  offences,  not  only  those  wicked  actioDB 
which  are  manifestly  violations  of  the  law  of  God,  but  likewise  the 
slightest  indications  either  of  a  latent  inclination  to  sensuality,  or  of 
a  mind  unsedato  and  inclined  to  follow  the  customs  of  the  world :  as, 
for  example,  ornaments  for  the  head,  elegant  clothing,  rich  and  un- 
necessary furniture,  and  the  like ;  and  all  tram^essors,  they  think, 
should  be  excommunicated,  without  previous  admonition;  and  no 
allowance  be  made  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  But  the  other 
Mennonites  think,  that  none  deserve  excommunication,  but  contem- 
ners of  the  divine  law,  and  such  also  as  pertinaciously  disregard  the 
admonitions  of  the  church. — III.  The  more  rigid  Mennonites  hold, 
that  excommunicated  persons  are  to  be  shunned,  as  if  they  were 
pests,  and  are  to  be  deprived  of  all  social  intercourse.  Hence  the 
ties  of  kindred  must  be  severed,  and  the  voice  of  nature  must  be 
unheeded.  Parents  must  not  look  upon  their  children,  nor  wives 
upon  their  husbands,  or  converse  with  them,  or  manifest  affectioUi  or 
perform  any  kind  of  offices  for  them,  when  the  church  has  once  pro- 
nounced them  unworthy  of  her  communion.  But  the  more  moderate 
think,  that  the  sanctity  and  honour  of  the  church  are  sufficiently 
consulted,  if  all  particular  intimacy  with  the  excommunicated  is 
avoided. — IV.  The  old  Flemings  maintain,  that  the  example  of 
Chinsty  which  has  in  this  instance  the  force  of  a  law,  requires  his 
disciples  to  wash  the  feet  of  their  guests,  in  token  of  their  love :  and 
for  this  reason  they  have  been  called  Podoiiiptce^  But  others  deny 
that  this  rite  was  enjoined  by  Christ. 

§  19.  Literature  and  whatever  comes  under  the  name  of  learnings 
but  especially  philosophy,  this  whole  sect  formerly  considered  as 
exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  the  progresB 
of  religion  and  piety.  Hence,  although  it  can  boast  of  a  number  of 
writers  in  this  century,  yet  not  one  of  them  can  afford  pleasure  to 
the  reader,  by  either  his  genius  or  his  learning.  The  more  rigid 
Mennonites  retain  this  sentiment  of  their  predecessors,  quite  to  our 
times ;  and  therefore,  despising  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  they 
devote  themselves  to  band-labour,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  traffi& 
But  the  Wat^laiiders  are  honourably  distinguished  from  the  othen^ 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects.  For  they  permit  seveial 
of  their  members  to  prosecute  at  the  universities  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, history,  antiquities,  and  especially  the  medical  art,  the  utility 
of  which  they  are  unable  to  deny.  And  hence  it  is,  that  so  many  rf 
their  ministers,  at  the  present  day,  bear  the  title  of  Doctors  of 
Physic  In  our  age  these  milder  and  more  discreet  Anabaptisti 
pursue  also  the  study  of  philosophy ;  and  they  regard  it  as  veiy 
useful  to  mankind.  Hence,  among  their  teachers,  there  are  not  s 
few  who  have  the  title  of  Masters  of  Philosophy.  Nay  more,  only 
a  few  years  since,  they  established  a  college  at  Amsterdam,  in  wbi(^ 

his  disciples,  for  proof,  appeal  to  1  Coriuth.         *  [Feet-washen.    TV.] 
XV,  47,  and  John  vi  61.    Schl,] 
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a  man  of  enidition  sostaiiiB  the  office  of  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Yet  they  persevere  still  in  the  opinion,  that  theology  must  be  kept 
pore  and  uncontaminated  with  philosophy,  and  never  be  modified 
by  its  precepts.  Even  the  more  rigid  Flemvnga  also,  in  our  times, 
are  gradually  laying  aside  their  ancient  hatred  of  literature  and 
science,  and  permil^ng  their  members  to  study  languages,  history, 
and  other  branches  of  learning. 

§  20.  That  ignorance,  which  the  ancient  Anabaptists  reckoned 
among  the  means  of  iheir  felicity,  contributed  much,  indeed  very 
mnchy  to  generate  sects  among  them;  with  which  they  abounded 
firom  the  first,  much  more  than  any  other  religious  community.  This 
will  be  readily  conceded,  by  any  one  that  looks  into  the  causes  and 
groonds  of  the  dissensions  among  them.  For  their  vehement  con- 
tests werCy  for  the  most  part,  not  so  much  respecting  the  doctrines 
and  the  mysteries  of  religion,  as  respecting  what  is  to  be  esteemed 
lawfuly  proper,  pUmSy  right,  and  commendable ;  and  what,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  be  accounted  crvminaZ  and  faulty.  Because  they 
maintained,  that  sanctity  of  life  and  purity  of  manners  were  the  only 
sign  of  a  true  church  :  yet  what  was  holy  and  religious,  and  what 
not  so,  they  did  not  determine  by  reason  and  judgment,  nor  by  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  divine  laws  (because  tibey  had  no  men 
who  possessed  solid  knowledge  on  moral  subjects),  but  rather  by 
their  feelings  and  imaginations.  Now,  as  this  mode  of  discriminating 
good  from  evil  is  fluctuating  and  various,  according  to  the  different 
capacities  and  temperaments  of  men,  it  was  unavoidable,  that  dif- 
ferent opinions  shoiild  arise  among  them ;  and  these,  nowhere,  more 
certainly  produce  permanent  schisms,  than  among  a  people  who  are 
ignorant,  and  therefore  pertinacious. 

§  21.  A  quiet  and  stable  residence  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Belgium  was  first  procured  for  the  Mennonites  by  Willmm,  prince 
of  Orange,  the  immortal  vindicator  of  Batavian  liberty ;  whom  the 
Mennonites  had  aided  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  in  the  year  1572, 
when  he  was  destitute  of  the  resources  necessary  for  his  vast  under- 
takings.^ Yet  the  benefits  of  this  indulgence  reached,  by  slow 
degrees,  to  all  that  resided  in  Holland.  For  opposition  was  made 
to  the  will  of  the  prince,  both  by  the  magistrates  and  by  the  clergy ; 
especially  by  those  of  Zealand  and  Amsterdam,  who  remembered  the 

*  QtA.  Bnadt'0  Sistarie  de  Reformatie  held  eqairalent  to  an  oath ;  and  that  in  this 

tf»  d§  Hedderiandej  toL  i  book  x.  p.  526,  case,  no  further  coercion  could  be  used  with 

636.      CMmonieM  et  Coutwrnes  de  Urns  les  them,  unless  we  would  justify  the  Catholics 

JPHmplet  du  Mofidt,  vr.  201.     [General  His-  in  compelling  the  reformed,  by  force,  to 

toryof  the  United  Netherlands  (inOerman),  adopt  a  mode  of  worship  from  which  their 

iiL  S17,  4^    Wagenaer,  in  the  passage  here  consciences  revolted.   And  afterwards,  when 

jefcfjed  to,  relates  the  matter  thus.    At  the  city  council  demanded  of  them  to  mount 

Mkldelbiirg,  because  the  Anabaptists  would  guard,  and  threatened,  if  they  refused,  to 

not  take  the  citizen's  oath,  it  was  resolved  close  their  shops,  the  prince  commanded  the 

to  *»**1wH#»  them  from  the  privileges  of  citi-  city  council,  peremptorily,  to  trouble  the 

aenship,  or  at  least  not  to  admit  them  fully  Anabaptists  no  more,  for  declining  oaths 

to  the  rank  of  citizens.    But  the  prince  and  the  bearing  of  arms.    This  took  place 

opposed  it;  and  maintained,  veiy  rationally,  in  1678.    8chlJ\ 
that  an  A]iafaapti0t^0<(jinna<toii  ought  to  be 
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seditions  raised  by  the  Anabaptists  but  a  short  time  previously.'  Theso 
impediments  [to  their  peace]  were,  in  a  great  measure,  removed  in 
this  century,  partly  by  the  perseverance  and  authority  of  WiUiam 
and  his  son  Maurice,  and  partly  by  the  ^ood  behaviour  of  the  Menno- 
nites  themselves ;  for  they  showed  great  proofs  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
state,  and  became  daily  more  cautious  not  to  afford  any  ground  to 
their  adversaries  for  entertaining  suspicions  of  them.  Yet  full  and 
complete  peace  was  first  given  to  them,  in  the  following  century,  a.  D. 
1626,  after  they  had  again  purged  themselves  from  those  crimes  and 
pernicious  errors  which  were  charged  upon  them,  by  the  presentatioa 
of  a  Confession  of  their  faith.' 

§  22.  Those  among  the  English  who  reject  the  baptism  of  infiintBi 
are  not  called  Anabaptists,  but  only  Baptists.  It  is  probable  that 
these  Baptists  originated  from  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch,  and  that 
they  all  once  held  the  same  sentiments  with  the  Mennanites^  But 
they  are  now  divided  into  two  general  classes ;  the  one  called  that  of 
the  General  Baptists,  or  Bemonstrants,  because  they  believe  that  God 
has  excluded  no  man  from  salvation  by  any  sovereign  decree;  the 
other  are  called  Parti^ndar  or  Calvinistic  Baptists,  because  they  agree 
very  nearly  with  the  Calvinists  or  Presbyterians  in  their  religious  senti- 
ments.' This  latter  sect  reside  chiefly  at  London,  and  in  t^e  adjacent 
towns  and  villages :  and  they  recede  so  far  from  earlier  holders  of  their 
opinions,  that  they  have  scarcely  anything  in  common  with  the  other 
Anabaptists,  except  that  they  baptize  none  but  adults,  and  immem 
totally  in  the  water  whomever  they  initiate  in  their  religion.  Henoe, 
if  the  government  requires  it,  they  allow  a  professor  of  religion  to  take 
an  oath,  to  bear  arms,  and  to  fill  public  civil  offices.  Their  churches 
are  organised  afler  the  Presbytei^n^  plan ;  and  are  under  the  directioii 
of  men  of  learning  and  literature.*  It  appears  from  the  Con/esgian 
of  these  Baptists,  published  in  1643,  that  they  then  held  the  same 
sentiments  that  they  do  at  the  present  day.* 


'  Gorh.  Brandt,  loe.  eit.  book  xi.  p.  666, 
686,  687,  &c.  609,  610,  b.  xiv.  p.  780,  b. 
xvi.  p.  811. 

*  HtTin.  Schyn's  Flcnior  Deduct io  IliS' 
t^ria  Mennonitar,  c  iv.  p.  79,  &c. 

'  William  Whiston,  Memoirs  of  hia  Life 
and  Writing8y  ii.  461. 

*  [Or  more  strictly,  the  Independent, 
2V.] 

*  Anth.  Wilh.  Bohm's  Englische  Befor- 
fnations'historie^  p.  161,  473,  636,  book 
viiL  p.  1162,  &c.  [Crosby's  History  of  the 
English  Baptists^  toI.  i.  Bogue  and  Bon- 
net's History  of  the  Dissent'-rSy  vol.  i.  ch.  i. 
$  iii.  p.  141,  &C.  Dutch  and  German  Ana^ 
baptists  or  Mennonites  appeared  in  England, 
and  doubtless  made  some  proselytes  there, 
as  early  as  1636 :  and  thenceforward  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  But  they  were  so  rigo- 
rously pcrsecuteci,  not  only  by  Heniy  Vlll., 
but  by  Edward  VI.,  queen  Mary,  and  queen 
Elizabeth,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed  aB  a  visible  sect  in  England 


during  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  And  iStua 
division  into  General  and  Fartieuiar  Bi|h 
tists  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of 
James  I.  See  Wall's  Hist,  of  Infant  B^ 
tisni,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii.  §  6,  p.  206,  &c.    J^A 

•  BibliothkqiM  Britannique,  vi.  2.  [The 
Baptist  Confession  of  1643  waa  *8et  wA 
in  the  name  of  seven  congregations  then 
gathered  in  London.'  In  &!ptember,  1688^ 
elders  and  messimgers  from  upwards  of  one 
hundred  congregations  of  Calvinistie  Ba^ 
tists  in  England  and  Wales,  met  in  Ti^?ndffffb 
and  drew  up  a  more  full  Confession,  ud 
substantially  the  same  in  doctrine;  hm 
expressed  very  much  in  the  words  of  the 
Westminster  and  the  Savoy  Confeauon^ 
with  both  which  it  agrees  in  doctrine,  yiiila 
in  discipline  and  worship  it  accords  OB^ 
with  the  latter.  The  Calvinistie  BkpCiili 
in  England  have  generally  been  on  the  molt 
friendly  terms  with  the  Independents  er 
Congregationalists  there;  and  often  bott 
sects  worshipped  together,  and  were  wider 
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§  23.  The  OeTieral  BcvpiistSy  or,  as  some  call  them,  the  AntdpcBdo- 
baptists^  who  are  dispersed  in  great  numbers  over  many  provinces  of 
E^land,  consist  of  illiterate  persons  of  low  condition  :  for,  like  the 
ancient  Mennonites^  they  despise  learning.  Their  religion  is  very 
general  and  indefinite ;  so  that  they  tolerate  persons  of  all  sects, 
even  Arians  and  Soeinians ;  and  do  not  reject  any  person,  provided 
be  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  receive  the  holy  Scriptures  as 
the  rule  of  £Euth  and  practice  in  religion.^  They  have  this  in  com- 
mon with  the  PaHicular  BapHats,  that  they  baptize  only  adults, 
and  these  they  immerse  wholly  in  water :  but  they  differ  from  them 
in  this,  that  they  rebaptize  such  as  were  either  baptized  only  in 
infemcy  and  childhood,  or  were  not  immersed ;  which,  if  report  may 
be  credited,  the  Particular  Baptists  will  not  do.^  There  are  like- 
wise other  peculiarities  of  this  sect. — I.  Like  the  eLacient  Mennonites, 
they  r^ard  their  own  church  as  being  the  only  true  church  of 
Christ,  and  most  carefully  avoid  communion  with  all  other  religious 
communities. — II.  They  immerse  candidates  for  baptism  only  once, 
and  not  three  times ;  and  they  esteem  it  unessential,  whether  new 
oooTerts  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Fatlter^  Son,  and  Holy 
Ohost,  or  only  in  the  name  of  Jesus. — III.  With  Menno  they  expect 
a  millennial  reign  of  Christ. — IV.  Many  of  them,  likewise,  adopt 
MewMfs  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  Christ's  body. — V.  They 
consider  the  decree  of  the  Apostles,  Acts  xv.  25,  respecting  blood  and 
things  strangled,  to  be  a  law  binding  on  the  church  universal. — 
VI.  They  believe  that  the  soul,  between  death  and  the  resurrection 
at  the  last  day,  has  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  but  is  in  a  state  of 
insensibility. — ^VII.  They  use  extreme  unction. — VIII.  Some  of 
them,  in  addition  to  Sunday  or  the  Lord's  Day,  keep  also  the  Jewish 
SabbathJ    I  omit  the  notice  of  some  minor  points.     These  Baptists 


the  nine  pastors.  See  Bogne'and  Bennet's 
BUtory  of  Disaentert,  I  142,  143,  iL  140, 
fte.  also  the  Confeuion  of  the  Baptist  Con- 
^emtum  oi  16S9,  and  its  Preface.    TV.] 

>  This  appears  from  their  Confession, 
drawn  up  in  1S60,  and  published  by  Wm. 
Wfaaaton,  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  ii.  661,  which 
ii  so  geneiBl,  that  all  Christian  sects,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  points,  could  embrace 
it  Whiston  himself  though  an  Arian, 
joined  tl>'*  community  of  Baptists,  whom 
lie  eoiuideied  to  bear  the  nearest  resem- 
Uaace  to  the  most  ancient  Christians. 
ThooBas  £mlyn  also,  a  famous  Socinian, 
lifed  among  them,  according  to  the  testi- 
HOBj  of  Wmston. 

*  [I  know  not  on  what  authority  Dr. 
Hoaheim  makes  this  distinction  between 
Qie  General  and  the  Particular  Baptists; 
md  I  know  of  no  sufficient  proof  of  its 
2Mlitj.  Neither  does  it  appear,  as  Dr. 
^ffshfim  seemed  to  have  been  informed, 
that  the  General  Baptists  were  more  nume^ 
foMa  in  En^and  than  the  Particular  Baptists. 
On  the  oontzary,  I  suppose  the  fiormer  to 


have  always  been  the  smaller  community; 
and  at  the  present  day,  they  are  only  about 
one-sixth  part  as  numerous  as  the  Particular 
Baptists.  See  Bogue  and  Bennet,  I.  c.  iv. 
328.    TV.] 

■  These  statements  are  derived  from  Wm. 
Whiston's  Memoirs  of  his  Lifcj  ii.  461,  and 
from  Wall's  Hist,  of  Infant  Baptism^  pt  ii. 

L390,  &c.  ed.  Latin,  [p.  280,  &c.  ed. 
ndon,  1706. — Wall  does  not  represent 
all  these  as  distinguishing  tenets  of  the 
General  Baptists.  He  enumerates  the  va- 
rious peculiarities  to  be  found  among  the 
English  Baptists,  of  all  sorts.  Some  of  the 
peculiarities  mentioned  constitute  distinct 
sects;  as  the  eighth,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  small,  and  now  almost  extinct  sect  of 
Seventh'day  Baptists,  who,  however,  do  not 
keep  both  days,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but 
only  the  former.  The  second  peculiarity, 
so  far  as  respects  a  single  application  of 
water,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Baptists :  and 
BO  far  as  it  respects  baptizing  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  only,  was  confined  (as  Wall  sup- 
posed) to  the  General  Baptists,  who  were 
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have  bishops,  whom  they  call  messengers  (for  thus  they  interpret  the 
word  &yyBXjo99  in  the  Apocalyptical  epistles),  and  preabytera  and 
deacons.     Their  bishops  are  often  men  of  learning.^ 

§  24.  David  George^^  a  Hollander  of  Delft,  gave  origin  and  name 
to  a  singular  sect.  He,  in  the  end,  forsook  the  Anabaptists,  retired 
to  Bale,  in  1544,  assumed  a  new  name,'  and  there  died,  in  1556. 
He  was  well  esteemed  by  the  people  of  Bale,  so  long  aa  he  lived; 
for  being  a  man  of  wealth,  he  united  magnificence  with  virtue  and 
integrity.  But  after  his  death,  his  son-in-law,  Nicholas  BUsdyak^ 
accused  him  before  the  senate  of  most  pestilent  errors;  and  the 
cause  being  tried,  his  body  was  committed  to  the  conunon  hangman, 
to  be  burnt.  Nothing  can  be  more  impious  and  base  than  his 
opinions,  if  the  historians  of  his  case,  and  his  adversaries^  have 
estimated  them  correctly.  For  he  is  said  to  have  declared  >i^maAlf 
to  be  a  third  David,  and  another  son  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all 
divine  wisdom ;  to  have  denied  the  existence  of  heaven  and  hell, 
both  good  and  bad  angels,  and  a  final  judgment;  to  have 
treated  all  the  laws  of  modesty  and  decorum  with  contempt;  and 
to  have  taught  other  things  equally  bad.^     But  if  I  do  not  greatly 


early  inclined  to  Anti-Trinitarianism,  and 
of  late,  in  England,  have  generally  taken 
that  pround.     TV.] 

*  Whiston,  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  ii.  466, 
&c.  There  is  extant,  Thomas  Crosby's 
History  of  the  Eiwlisk  Baptists^  Lend.  1728, 
4  vols.  8vo,  which,  howevftr,  J  have  never 
seen.  [This  Crosby  was  himself  a  General 
Baptist;  and  kept  a  private  school,  in 
which  he  taught  young  men  mathematics ; 
and  had  also  a  small  book-shop.  Ho  dir-d 
in  1762.  See  Alberti's  Txtters  on  the  most 
recent  state  of  religion  and  learning  in  Eng- 
land (in  German),  preface  to  vol.  iv.  Fium 
Cro«by,  Alberti  has  translated  the  Con- 
fessions of  both  the  Particular  and  the 
General  Baptists  into  German,  and  sub- 
joined them  as  an  Appendix  to  his  fourth 
volume,  p.  1245,  &c.  and  1323,  &c.  Schl, 
— The  Rev.  John  Smyth  is  commonly  re- 
presented as  the  father  of  the  sect  of  General 
or  Arminian  Baptists  in  England.  (See 
Boguo  and  Bennet,  Hist,  of  DissenttrSy 
i.  150.)  He  was  fellow  of  Christ's  college, 
Cambridge,  a  popular  preacher,  and  a  great 
sufferer  for  nonconformity.  Separating  from 
the  Church  of  Engknd,  he  joined  the 
Brownists ;  was  one  of  their  leading  men 
in  1592,  and  was  imprisoned  during  eU^ven 
months.  At  length  he  fli>d,  with  other 
Brownists,  to  Holland ;  and  in  1606  joined 
tlie  English  Brownist  church  at  Amsterdam. 
Here  he  fell  into  Arminian  and  Baptist 
opinions,  on  which  he  had  disputes  with 
Ainsworth,  Robinson,  and  others ;  and  re- 
moviKl,  with  his  adherents,  to  Leyden,  where 
he  died  in  1610.  Soon  after  his  death,  his 
followers  returned  to  England;  and,  as  is 


generally  snpposed,  they  were  tlie  flzvt 

gregation  of  Engli^  (3«neial  Baptuta.   8n 
his  life  in  Brook's  lAves  of  the  Puriimu^ 
il  195,  &c.    TV.l 
»  [Or  Joris.    TV.] 

'  [John  Bruck  von  BinneMen.  TV.] 
*  See  the  Hisioria  DavidiM  Geormif  hf 
his  son-in-law,  Nic.  Blesdyck,  pablisned  hf 
Juc.  Revius:  also  his  Life,  writieB  m 
German,  by  Jac.  Stolterforth ;  and  aunv 
others.  See  among  the  more  moden  vi^ 
ters,  Godfr.  Arnold,  Kirchen-  und  Kelerr-kU' 
torie,  vol.  i.  b.  xvi.  ch.  xxi.  §  44,  Sk.  p.  790, 
&c.  and  his  extensive  collections,  in  Tindi- 
cation  of  the  reputation  of  David  Getngti,  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  534,  &c  See  also  p.  llSfi,  && 
and  Henry  Morc's  Enthusia^mua  fii'uwplg 
tits,  sect,  xxxiii.  &c  p.  23.  &c  Add  tap^ 
cially  the  documents  which  are  Inonglit  ittfei 
light,  in  my  Histoiy  of  Michael  fluiulM 
(in  German),  p.  426,  &c.  [pavid  Jorif  «H 
bom  at  Delfl,  in  1501.  Though  plaeedii 
school,  he  learned  nothing.  But  miiiiidi- 
nation  led  him  to  learn  the  art  of  p*i"*«^ 
on  glass,  which  caused  him  to  traT&in  tlw 
Netherlands,  France,  and  Eneland.  £•• 
turning  in  1524,  ho  pursued  that  buuiMl 
in  his  native  town.  The  Reformation  hat 
caused  considerable  commotion;  and  il 
1530,  Joris,  for  obstructing  a  "R^m—  Cb- 
tholic  procession,  was  imprisoned,  whijy^ 
and  had  his  tongue  bored.  He  at  lo^lk 
turned  to  the  Anabaptists ;  but  being  Bon 
moderate  than  thev,  and  opposed  to  thflir 
tumultuous  proceedings,  it  was  not  till  15H 
that  he  actually  was  rebaptized.  He  aov 
joined  the  party  of  Hofmann :  bat  hs  wm 
not  well  pleased  with  Any  of  then :  and  al 
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mistake,  the  barbarous  and  coarse  style  of  the  man,  who  possessed 
some  genius,  but  no  learning,  led  his  opponents  often  to  put  a  rather 
harsh  and  unfetir  construction  upon  his  sentiments.  At  all  events, 
that  be  possessed  sometiiiing  more  of  sense  and  virtue,  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,  is  shown  not  only  by  his  books,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished a  great  many,  but  also  by  his  disciples,  persons  by  no  means 
base,  and  of  great  simplicity  of  manners  and  character,  who  were 
formerly  numerous  in  Holstein,  and  are  said  to  be  so  still,  in  Fries- 
land,  and  in  other  countries.^  In  the  manner  of  the  more  moderate 
Anabaptists,  he  laboured  to  revive  languishing  piety  among  his 
fellow-men :  and  in  this  matter,  his  imagination,  which  was  exces- 
sively warm,  so  deceived  him,  that  he  rashly  supposed  himself 
£Bkvoured  with  divine  visions ;  and  he  placed  religion  in  the  exclusion 
of  all  external  objects,  silence,  contemplation,  and  a  peculiar  and 
indescribable  state  of  the  soul.  The  Myatics,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
order,  and  the  Quakers  might  claim  him  if  they  would ;  and  might 
assign  him  no  mean  rank  among  their  people. 

§  25.  An  intimate  friend  of  David  Oeorge^  but  of  a  somewhat 
different  turn  of  mind,  Henry  Nicolai^  of  Westphalia,  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  from  the  year  1555,  by 
founding  and  propagating  the  Family  of  Love,  as  he  denominated 
his  sect.  To  this  man  nearly  the  same  remarks  apply  that  were 
made  of  his  friend.  He  would  perhaps  have  been,  in  great  measure, 
free  from  the  foul  blots  that  many  have  fastened  upon  him,  if  he 
had  possessed  the  genius  and  learning  requisite  to  a  correct  and 
lucid  expression  of  his  thoughts.  What  his  aims  were,  appears 
pretty  clearly,  from  the  name  of  the  sect  which  he  set  up.*  For  he 
declared  himself  divinely  appointed,  and  sent  to  teach  mankind  that 
the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  the  exercise  of  love ;  that  all  other 


Ingth,  he  united  some  contondinff  parties 
together,  and  actually  established  a  par- 
tinhur  sect  of  Anabaptists.  He  now  began 
to  hare  fisions  and  revelations.  As  his 
adherents  suffered  persecntion  in  Westphalia 
•ad  HoUand,  he  often  attended  them,  and 
mnfinted  and  animated  them  in  their  dyinff 
koors.  He  saw  his  own  mother  decapitated 
It  Delft,  in  1637.  A  monitory  letter  which 
ke  sent  to  the  senate  of  Holland,  caused 
the  hearer  to  lose  his  head.  In  1539,  the 
kadgraTe  of  Hesse,  to  whom  he  applied  for 
pntcctiofi,  offered  to  afford  it,  proTided  he 
vould  heoome  a  Lutheran.  In  1542,  he 
pvhlished  his  Ikmous  Book  of  Wonders,  in 
which  he  exposed  all  the  fandftil  opinions 
that  floated  in  his  imagination.  He  wan- 
ierad  in  rarious  countries,  till  he  was  safe 
aowhere.  Therefore,  in  1544,  he  retired 
to  BAle,  where  he  lived  twelve  years,  under 
the  name  of  John  von  Bnigge ;  was  owner 
of  a  house  in  the  city,  and  an  estate  in  the 
eDuntrj;  was  a  peaceable  and  good  citizen, 
and  held  oomrannion  with  the  Reformed 
drazeb.     His  son-in-law,  Blesdyck,  was  a 


reformed  preacher  in  the  Palatinate ;  and 
had  some  variance  with  Joris  before  his 
death.  Afterwards,  provoked  perhaps  by 
the  disposition  Joris  made  of  his  property, 
he  brought  hoavy  charges  against  him.  His 
family,  and  friends,  and  acquaintances,  de- 
nied the  truth  of  the  charges  before  the 
court.  But  what  they  would  not  admit,  was 
attempted  to  be  proved  from,  his  writings. 
The  university  and  the  clergy  pronounced 
his  opinions  heretical ;  and  the  dead  man, 
who  could  no  longer  defend  himself,  was 
condemned.  See  Schroeckh*s  Kirchengesch. 
seit  dcr  Reformation,  v.  442,  &c.  and  Von 
£inem*s  and  Schlegel's  notes  upon  this 
section  of  Mosheim.    2V.] 

*  See  Jo.  MoUer's  IntroducHo  in  Histor. 
Cheraones.  Cimbric<pf  pt  ii.  p.  116,  &c.  and 
his  Cimhria  Litterata,  i.  422,  &c. 

"•  See  Jo.  Hombeck's  Summa  Controvert 
siarunif  1.  vi.  p.  393.  Godfr.  Amold*s  Kir- 
chen-vnd  Ketzer-historie,  pt.  i.  book  xvi. 
ch.  xxi.  J  36,  p.  746.  Ant.  Wilh.  Bohm's 
Englitche  Re/ormaiums-histarif,  book  iv. 
eh.  ▼.  p.  64 1,  &c. 
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things  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  religion,  are  of  no  impoitF- 
ance :  and  of  course  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  views  any 
one  has  of  the  divine  nature,  provided  he  bums  with  a  flame  of  piety 
and  love.  To  these  opinions  he  perhaps  added  some  other  fancifid 
views,  as  is  usual  with  men  in  whom  the  imagination  predominates: 
but  what  they  were  in  particular,  I  apprehend,  may  be  better  learned 
from  his  books,  than  from  the  confutations  of  his  adversaries.^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HISTORT  OF  THE  SOCINIANS. 


§  1,  2.  The  name  and  origin  of  the  Socinians  —  §  3.  Their  first  beginningi— -{  4. 
Michael  S«^rvetus  —  §  6.  His  doctrines — §  6.  Other  Anti-Trinitarians  —  §  7.  Falaa 
ori^nations  of  SocinianLsm  —  §  8.  Its  true  origination  —  §  9.  Its  progresB  —  |  10. 
Summary  view  of  this  n^ligion — §  11.  Proceedings  of  Faustns  Socinua  —  |  IS.  Hd 
modified  the  Unitarian  religion — §  13.  Propagation  of  Socinianism  in  TruisjlTUiA 
and  Hungary — §  14.  In  Holland  and  England  —  §  16.  The  foundation  of  this 
religion  —  §  16.  Its  fundamental  principle  —  g  17.  Summary  of  it— |  18.  Hani 
principles  —  §  19.  Racovian  Catechism — §  20.  State  of  learning  among  Soctniaas — 
§  21.  Method  of  teaching  theology —  J  22.  ControTersies  of  the  Sociniana :  Bndneiiti 
or  Budnseans  —  $  23.  Succeeded  by^  Davides,  Franeken,  and  othen  —  {24.  Tlw 
Famovian  sect. 

§  1.  The  Sociniana  derive  their  name  from  the  illustrious  house  of 
Sozzini,  which  long  flourished  at  Siena,  a  very  noble  city  of  Tuscany, 


*  The  last  and  most  learned  of  those  who  self:  '  A  man  whom  God  had  awaked 

attacked  the  Familists,  was   Henry  More,  the  dead,  anointed  and  filled  with  the  Ho^ 

the  celebnit«d  English  divine  and  philoso-  Ghost>  endowed  with  (rod,  in  the  apuit  of 

pher,  in  his  Mystery  of  GodlinrsSy  book  vi.  his  love,  and  elevat4>d  with  Chriat  to  an 

eh.  xiL — xviii.     George  Fox,  the  father  of  inheritiince  in  heavenly  bleaainga^  eniig^ 

the  Quakers,  severely  chastised  this  Family  ened  with  the  Spirit  of  heavenly  troth,  and 

of  Love,  because  they  would  take  an  oath,  with  the  true  light  of  the  all-peifeet  Being.' 

dance,  sing,  and  be  cheerful ;  and  he  culled  In  his  preface  to  one  of  his  traeta  heeafil 

them  a  company  of  fimatics.     See  Sewel's  himself:  '  The  chosen  servant  of  God»  bj 

History  of  the  Quakers^  lx>ok  iiL  p.  88,  89,  whom  the  heavenly  revelation  should  iflMi 

344,  &c.     [Heniy  NicoLu,  or  Nicolas,  was  be  made  known  to  the  world.'     TTm  fisun^ 

born  at  Miinster,  and  commenced  his  career  ers,  in  1575,  affirmed,  that  they  did  not 

about  1546,  in  the  Netherlands ;  thence  he  deny  that  baptism,  which  consiated  in  f^ 

passed  over  to  England,  in  the  latter  years  pentance  and  newness  of  life :  nor  the  hofy 

of  Edward  VT.,  and  joined  the  Dutch  con-  sacrament  of  baptism,  which  betokaned  tlM 

gregation  in  London.     But  his  sect  did  not  new  birth  in  Christy  and  which  was  to  bs 

become  visible  till  some  time  in  the  reign  administered  to  children :   that  they  ad- 

of  queen  Elizabt'th.     In  1575,  they  laid  a  mitted  also  the  perfect  aatiafiwtion  mads 

Confession  of  their  faith,  with  a  number  of  by  Christ  for  the  sins  of  men. — ^Thsy  Mf^ 

their    books,   before  the   parliament,   and  peared  always  cheerful,  and  in  a  hapfnr  iti^ 

prayed  for  toleration.     In  1580,  the  queen  of  mind ;  which  offended  the  more  poottj 

and  her  council  undertook  to  suppress  them,  mystics,  and  produced  heavy  chaises  agsiBiA 

They  continued  in  England  tiU  the  middle  them.    Yet  nothing  appeared  in  ^eir  monl 

of  the  fuUowing  century,  when  they  became  conduct  to  justify  those  criminationab    Ar* 

absorbi'd  in  other  sects.    Nieolai  published  nold*s   Kirchtn-und  Ketztr-kistoriefpLVm 

a  number  of  tracts  and  letters  in  Dutch,  for  b.  xvi.  c.  21,  §  36,  p.  873,  ed.  Schaffhansea; 

the  edification  of  his  foUuwers,  and  to  viu-  and  Schroeckh's  KirchenmacK  ant  dtr  A* 

dicate  his  principles  against  gninsayers.    In  formation^  y.  478,  ^,    iV]. 
one  of  his  pieces,  he  mystically  styles  him- 
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and  is  said  to  have  produced  extraordinary  men :  for  from  this  family 
originated  Lcelius  and  Faastaa  Socinua,  who  are  commonly  regarded 
as  the  parents  of  the  sect.  Lceliua  Socinua  was  the  son  of  MarmnuSy 
a  celebrated  lawyer ;  and  to  great  learning  and  talents,  he  added — as 
even  his  enemies  acknowledge — a  pure  and  blameless  life.  Leaving 
his  native  country,  froia  religious  considerations,  in  1547,  he  travelled 
over  various  countries,  France,  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Poland ;  everywhere  examining  carefully  the  opinions  of  such  as  had 
abandoned  the  Roman  church  concerning  God  and  divine  things,  for 
the  sake  of  discovering  and  finding  the  truth.  At  length  he  settled 
down  at  Zimch,  in  Switzerland,  and  there  died  in  the  year  1562, 
when  he  was  not  yet  forty  years  old.*  Being  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle 
spirit,  and  averse  from  ail  contention,  he  adopted  the  Helvetic  CorV' 
feaatoUy  and  wished  to  be  thought  a  member  of  the  Swiss  church :  yet 
he  did  not  absolutely  conceal  his  doubts  on  religious  subjects ;  but 
proposed  them  in  his  letters  to  learned  friends  with  whom  he  was 
intimate.*  But  Faustus  SocinuSy  his  nephew  and  heir,  is  said  to 
have  drawn  from  the  writings  left  by  Lceliua,  his  real  sentiments 
oonceming  religion,  and,  by  publishing  them,  to  have  gathered  the 
flecu* 

§  2.  The  name  Sodniana  is  often  used  in  two  different  senses ;  a 
proper  and  an  improper,  or  a  limited  and  a  more  general.  For  in 
common  speech,  all  are  denominated  Socinians,  who  teach  doctrines 
akin  to  those  of  the  Socinians ;  and  especially  those  who  either  wholly 
deny,  or  weaken  and  render  dubious,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  three 
Persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  the  divine  nature  of  our  Saviour.  But 
in  a  more  limited  sense,  those  only  are  called  Socinians  who  receive 
either  entire,  or  in  its  principal  parts,  that  system  of  religion  which 
Fauatus  Socinua  either  produced  himself,  or  set  forth  when  produced 
by  his  uncle,  and  recommended  to  the  Unitainan  brethren  (as  they 
themselves  wish  to  be  called)  living  in  Poland  and  Transylvania.* 


'  Ja  Cloppenburg,  Diss,  de  OHgine  et 
Pngressu  JSocinianismi.  Jo.  Hombeck, 
AcauRA  Controversiarum,  p.  563,  &c.  Jo. 
fieniy  Hottingerf  Historia  Eccltsiast.  iz. 
417.  &e.  and  others. 

•  Hieron.  Zanchini,  Prof/ath  ad  librum 
ie  trifms  Efokim,  Theod.  Beza,  Epistolar, 
Y9lumnt,  ep.  Ixxxi.  p.  167.  Several  wri- 
tings 9xe  ascribed  to  him  (see  Sand's  Bi- 
Hioikeea  Antitrinitar.  p.  68) :  but  it  is  very 
doabtfol  whether  he  was  the  author  of  any 
«M  of  them. 

'  There  is  stiU  wanting;  a  fuU  and  accu- 
Hfe  hixtoTjt  both  of  the  sect  which  follows 
the  Socini,  and  of  Lielius  and  FauHtus  8o- 
Qoas,  and  those  most  active  with  them  in 
MaMishiDgaodboilding  up  this  community. 
J'ot  the  curiosity  of  those  who  wish  to  hc- 
^aire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  thif*  whole 
•object,  is  awakened,  but  not  patisfiod,  by 
What  they  find  in  John  Hornbeck's  S'Ci- 
HiaytiMiPus    Con/utatus,   Tol.  i      Abraham 

VOL.   IIL 


Calovius,  Opera  Anti-Sociniana  ;  Jo.  Clop- 
penburg's  Di«8.  de  Origine  et  Proqressu  So- 
ciniamsmi  {0pp.  tom.  ii.  Lugd.  Bat.  1708, 
4to).  Christopher  Sandius,  BihUothtca  Anti- 
Trinitarioruni'.  Stanisl.  Lubieniecius,  His- 
toria Rtformatiovis  Po/onicte :  Sam.  Fred. 
Lautcrbuch's  PoInisfh^Arianiachen  Soci- 
nianisuius,  Francf.  1725,  8vo.  And  the 
I/isi'firc  du  SfKiuianis/tu\  by  Lamy,  Paris, 
1723,  4to,  iH  a  comj»ilation  fnmi  th*' common 
writers,  and  al>ounds  not  only  with  errors, 
but  likewise  with  variouH  matter  quite 
foreign  from  a  history  of  the  Socinian  sect 
and  ri'lipion.  The  very  in<lu«trious  and 
Irarnrd  Maturin  Vt'iss  la  Crozo  promised 
the  world  a  comph  te  historj*  of  Sooinianism 
down  to  our  times:  see  his  Diss'ri.  IJis- 
turiqws^  i.  142.  But  he  did  not  fulfil  his 
promise.  [Besides  the  aln^ve,  there  an;  G-. 
G.  Zcltner's  Historia  Cri/pto-Sftcinianismi 
Aitorfnup  qiU)vdaiii  anid'  nite  ihf>»ti  Ar<ana, 
Lips.  1729,  4to,     J.  Toulmin's  M  inoira  tf 
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§  3.  While  the  Heformation  was  still  immature^  certain  personfl^ 
who  looked  upon  everything  which  the  Roman  church  had  hitherto 
professed  as  erroneous,  began  to  undermine  the  doctrine  of  our 
Saviour's  divinity,  and  the  truths  connected  with  it;  and  proposed 
reducing  the  whole  of  religion  to  practical  piety  and  virtue.  But  the 
vigihmce  as  well  of  the  Lutherans,  as  of  the  Keformed  and  Papistic 
promptly  reiiiisted  them,  and  prevented  them  from  organising  a  sect 
As  ecarly  as  the  year  1526,  divine  honours  were  denied  to  Jesus  Christ 
by  Lewis  Hetzer^  a  name  famous  among  the  vagrant  Anabaptists^  and 
who  was  beheaded  at  Constance  in  1529.*  Nor  were  there  wanting 
other  men  of  like  sentiments  among  the  Anabaptists,  though  that 
whole  sect  cannot  be  charged  with  this  error.  Besides  these,  t/o&n 
CamiKinuSy  of  Juliers,  in  what  year  is  not  ascertained,  among  other 
unsound  doctrines,  which  he  spread  at  Wittemberg  and  elsewhere^ 
made  the  Son  of  God  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father;  and  declared  the 
appellation  Holy  Spirit  to  denote,  not  a  divine  j9er8a?t,  but  the  notofv 
both  of  the  P^ather  and  the  Son  ;  that  is,  he  revived,  in  substance,  the 
monstrous  errors  of  the  Ariaus,^  In  the  territory  of  the  GrisonSi  in 
Switzerland,  and  at  Strasburg,  one  Claudius^  an  AUobrogian  or 
Savoyard,  excited  much  commotion,  about  the  year  1530  and  after* 
wards,  by  impugning  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,'  But  none  of  these 
were  able  to  establish  a  sect^ 


the  fffcj  charactrr^  unftim/nta^  and  writhigs 
of  FaitJtfuft  Socinii«y  Lond.  1777,  8vo.  F. 
Sam.  Boi'k's  Hintoria  Anttt rinitariorum, 
inaxinu-  i:>iH'iniatiii*ini  vt  Uttcinhnutnim^  qtto- 
ritin  avctorti*,  pnnnotons^  cdthffi,  ttitipla  rr- 
ccnsmtur :  Konigxb.  1771  —  84^,  2  voIh.  8vo. 
(The  first  vol.  gives  an  aewuiit  of  motlorn 
Soriniaii  authors;  ami  the  .second  tracoH  the 
orijiin  of  Antitrinitarianism.  The  wlioU', 
thirefore,  is  only  a  l)n>ail  introduction  to  a 
proper  history  of  the  8oeinian  community.) 
Ch.  F.  Iljren,  Vita  La-lii  Sofini,  Lips.  1811, 
8vo.     7K] 

'  Christ.  Sand's  Bihfiothfca  Antifn'vi- 
tarittr.  p.  16.  Jo.  I3apt.  Ottius,  Ann  ales 
Anafntptiat.  p.  60.  Jo.  Ja.  IJivitinger's  Mii- 
scHiH  Ihhiticvm^  v.  391,  v.  KM),  479,  &c. 
[Sf-e  ahove,  e.  vi.  §  6,  note.     Tr.\ 

*  Si«;  .lo.  Geo.  Schi'Ilioni's  very  learned 
Diswrtation,  dv  Joh.  Campano^  Anti-Trini- 
tario;  in  \ns  AmoentfattM  Lifitrar.xi.  1 — 92. 
[He  wa."*  a  native  of  MiPM'yk,  in  the  territory 
of  Lit^e,  and  came  to  WittemVierg  in  1528; 
but  HO  eonc(raled  his  opinions,  that  they  first 
bewime  known  after  he  had  retired  to  Mar- 
purp ;  where  ho  wished  to  take  part  in  the 
public  dispute,  and  to  debate  with  Luther 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  but 
was  refused.  He  repeated  tl»e  same  at 
Torpau,  where  lie  likewise  sought  in  rain 
to  dispute  with  Luther.  This  filled  him 
with  resentment  agivinst  Luther  and  his  as- 
sociates, and  indueeil  him  to  quit  Wittvm- 
boi^g  (to  which  he  hod  retumetl),  and  go  to 


Niemek  ;  the  pastor  of  which,  WiceHiu^ftll 
under  suspicion  of  AntitrixutaruuiinBr  n 
cousetiueucc  of  his  harbouring  CanuwiMb 
and  soon  at\er  went  over  to  tiic  GattudieiL 
On  minimis  went  from  Saxony  to  the  dadj 
of  Juliers ;  and  both  orally,  and  in  wiitim^ 
dei;lared  hims4>lf  opi)ose<l  to  the  ReforawH 
and  sought,  underhandedly,  to  dissemiiult 
his  Arian  doctrines.  Hut  he  was  comniitlrf 
to  prison  by  the  Catholics,  at  Cleres;  and 
cuntiimeil  in  confinement  twenty-six  ytuk 
\Vh(>ther  he  made  liis  escape  from.  fOMOa, 
or  was  si>t  at  lilierty,  is  not  known.  AUvt 
know  is  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age.  TW 
mibstance  of  his  doctrine  may  be  leaiMd 
from  the  very  scarce  book,  I%e  ditrim  flrf 
/w/f/  SiTiptifrt',  -inanff  year*  nnee  oAMiami 
and  darktiud  htf  ujiwhole^ofHe  doctrme  flrf 
ttaclurg,  {Jty  God's  pcrjuission)  rrHurtd^ 
ummd*  tlbytJu  w  rtf  Uamed  John  CamfmM, 
1532,  8vo  (in  German).    Sckl.^ 

■  See  Jo.  Geo.  Scheihorn's  Epiatolaij  Di^ 
sert.  de  Mino  CtUo  Sifunai,  Ciandio  ttv 
Allohroqc^  humine  fanatiw  e.t  SflL  Tri^Udk 
hostr;  Ulm.  1748,  8vo.  Jo.  Jac.  BrHtm- 
gers  Musium  Hefvetieum,  ▼ii,  667.  J* 
Haller's  Epistle,  in  Jo.  Conr.  Fueflolia^  09h 
turta  Kpifttdar.  Viror.  Entditor,  140,  te 
[He  first  held  Chriat  to  be  a  mere  Btfi 
but  the  Swiss  divines  brought  him  to  adaJi 
that  he  was  the  natural  Son  of  Qod ;  thsm^ 
he  would  not  allow  hie  eternal  cxialcMii 
and  he  |)OsitiveIy  denied  tlirce  P^inoni  ii 
the  Godhead.     He  also  maintained,  M 
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§  4.  Those  who  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  reformed  church, 
were  much  more  alarmed  by  the  conduct  of  Michael  Sei^ede,^  or 
So'vetus^  as  his  name  is  written  in  Latin,  a  Spanish  physician,  bom 
at  Villa  Nueva  in  Arragon,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  geniup,  and  of  ex- 
tensive knowledge.      He  first  published,  in    1531,  seven  books,  de 
TriniicUis  En^oribus ;  and  the  next  year,  two  Dialogues,  de  Trlriltate ; 
in  which  he  most  violently  assailed  the  opinion,  held  by  the  great 
body  of  Christians,  respecting  the  divine  nature  and  the  three  Persons 
in  it.     Subsequently,  after  retiring  to  France,  and  passing  through 
various  scenes,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Vienne,  where  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner  of  physic ;  and    now,  by    his    strong   power  of 
imagination,  he  devised  a  new  and  singular  species  of  religion,  which 
he  committed  to  a  book  that  he  secretly  printed  at  Vienne  in  1553, 
and  which  he  entitled  Restitutio  Christ lanismi,^  Many  things  seemed 
to  conspire  to  fevour  his  designs :  genius,  leai'ning,  eloquence,  courage, 
pertinacity,  a  show  of  piety,  and  lastly,  numerous  patrons  and  friends 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whom  he  had  conciliated  by  his 
natural  and  acquired  endowments.  But  all  his  hopes  were  frustrated  by 
Calvin ;  who  caused  Servetus  to  be  seized  at  Geneva,  after  his  escape 
from  prison  at  Vienne,  and  as  he  was  passing  through  Switzerland 
towards  Italy,  and  to  be  accused  of  blasphemy  by  a  servant.     The 
issue  of  the  accusation  was,  that  Sei^'etvs,  as  he  would  not  renounce 
the  opinions  that  he  had  embraced,  was  burnt  alive,  by  a  decree  of  the 
judges,  as  an  obstinate  heretic  and  blasphemer.     For  in  that  age,  the 
ancient  laws  against  heretics,  enacted  by  the  emperor  Frederick  IL, 
and    often   renewed  afterwards,  were  in  full  force  at  Geneva.     A 
better  fete  was  merited  by  this  man  of  uncommon  genius  and  great 
learning:  yet  he  laboured  under  no  small  moral  defects:  for  he  was, 
beyond  all  measure,  arrogant,  atrabilious,  contentious,  unyielding; 
in  abort,  he  was  half  mad.^ 


Ihe  beginning  of  John's  Gospel  had  been 
minified.  He  was  imprisoned  ut  Strasburg, 
and  then  lianishcd.  Sohroeckh,  Kirch^n- 
ge9ek.  »fit  der  Hrfvr motion ,  v.  491.     7V.] 

'  By  rwjeeting  the  last  syllable  of  the 
Binnr  which  is  a  common  Spanish  temii- 
wUion,  there  remains  the  name  iSen-c :  and 
tbe  Ir^tcrs  of  this  name,  a  little  trannpcised, 
pfodnce  K^'ves ;  vliieh  is  the  name  Serretos 
aammed  in  the  title-pages  of  his  l)ooks. 
Omitting  also  his  family  name,  altogether, 
he  called  himself,  from  his  biithplaee,  Mi- 
chael Villanovanus,  or  simply,  Villanovanus. 

*  [A  Restoration  of  Christianity.    2V.] 

•  1  hare  composed,  in  the  German  lan- 
m  copious  history  of  this  man,  who 

eo  unlike  every Ixxly  but  himself;  which 
pubJiffhed  at  Helmstadt,  1748,  4to,  and 
I,  with  large  additions,  Helmst.  1749, 
4to.  [Maclmine  n^commends  to  those  who 
emnot  read  the  German,  a  juvenile  pro- 
duction of  one  of  Mosheim's  pupils,  com- 
poaed  twenty  years  earlier,  entitled,  ///«- 
UHa  Mich,  Servetif  quanL,  praside  J.  Laur. 


MmhrimiOy  <fr.  cxponit  Ihnricus  ah  All- 
tt'rt«*r</^'W,  Hi'lmst.  1727.  4to.  But  Mosheim, 
in  his  historj-  of  Servetus,  pronounces  this 
an  incorr«'ct  perfonuance,  and  not  to  be 
relied  on.  Von  Einem  here  intrrKluoes,  in 
a  note  of  23  pjiges,  an  epitome  of  Mosheim's 
historj'  of  Sm'etus.  The  account  which 
Schrtteckh  giv«s  of  Servetus  {Kirrh-^uftsch. 
»tit  <hr  Ih  for  mat.  v.  t519,  &c.)  accords  in 
penonil  with  that  of  Moshoim,  as  abridged 
by  Von  Einem  From  both  these  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  is  madf. — 

He  wjis  born  at  Villa  Nuova,  in  Arragon, 
A.I).  1509.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  and 
sent  him  to  Toulouse  to  study  law.  But 
he  profom^l  literature  and  theology.  He- 
brew, Greek,  the  Fathers,  the  Bible,  and 
the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  seem  to  have 
engaged  his  chief  attention.  On  his  return 
to  Spain,  he  connectt^l  himself  with  Jo.  Quin- 
tana,  confessor  to  the  empei-or  Charles  V. ; 
and  accom|)anier1  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
witnessed  the  emperor's  coronation  at  Bo- 
logna, A.D.  1629.     The  year  following,  he 
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§  5.  Sei'vefus  had  devised  a  strange  system  of  religion ;  a  great  part 
of  which  was  intimately  connected  with  his  notions  of  the  nature  of 


ficcompanied  Qiiiiitana  into  Gorniany;  and 
l)erhap8  wju»  at  Aupsbiirg.  whon  tlie  Pro- 
testants presontrd  thoir  ('onfc8»ion  of  faith ; 
and  lie  might  there  first  become  accjiiainted 
with  Buc«?r  and  Capito.  When  and  where 
lie  Heparatt-d  from  Quintana,  does  not  a])iHnir. 
JJut  m  1530,  hewc'nt  to  Bale,  to  confer  with 
(Ecolampadius.  He  had  now  stnick  out  a 
new  path  in  theologj'.  He  rt^jectcd  the 
<l«x*trine  of  three  divine  IVnwns ;  denied 
the  eternal  j^eneration  of  the  Son  ;  and  ad- 
mitted no  eternity  of  the  8on,  except  in  the 
purpose  of  God.  GCeolampadiuH  in  vain 
aitteinpted  to  bring  him  to  othtT  views  ;  and 
laid  his  case  In'fon*  Zwingle,  Biicer,  Capito, 
and  Bullinf2:er,  who  all  iMnsidcred  him  a 
gross  heretic.  He  left  Bale,  determined  to 
publish  his  projected  work.  It  was  printed 
at  Ilagenau,  in  1531  ;  and,  at  once,  was 
I'veiywhere  condemnetl.  Quintana  laid  it 
before  the  emperor,  who  ordenfd  it  to  be 
huppn'tssed.  Scn'etus  was  assaih^d  by  his 
best  frienils  wherevrr  he  went ;  and  was 
pressed  to  abandon  his  errors.  He  there- 
fore ^Tote  his  I)ialog:ues,  which  he  print<*d 
in  1532.  He  there  condi'mned  his  former 
1>ook,  as  a  juvenile  and  ill-reasoned  per- 
formance ;  yet  brought  ft)rward  substantially 
the  same  doctrines,  and  urged  them  with 
all  his  powers  of  logic  and  satin*.  In  1533, 
he  went  to  It;ily,  and  travelled  in  France. 
He  studied  awhile  at  Paris,  then  went  to 
Orleans,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where  he 
resided  two  years,  as  a  superintendent  of 
the  press ;  held  a  correspond«'nco  ^ith 
Calvin,  and  lx>gan  to  ^Tite  his  great  theo- 
logical work.  In  1637,  he  went  again  to 
Paris,  became  a  master  of  iirts,  and  lectured 
on  mathematics  and  astronomy.  He  also 
devoted  a  year  to  the  study  of  physic ;  and 
now  commenced  medical  writer  and  phy- 
sician ;  yet  continued  to  labour  on  his  Re- 
storation of  Christianity.  But  soon  he  got 
into  collision  with  the  medical  fraternity, 
and  had  to  leave  Paris.  In  1538,  he  went 
to  Lyons,  thence  to  Anirnon,  and  thence  to 
Charlieu,  where  he  resided  as  a  physician 
till  1540.  He  next  went  again  to  Lyons, 
and  soon  after  to  Vienne,  where  he  resided 
twelve  years  as  a  physician,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  archbishop  and  the  clergy, 
t^  whom  he  rendered  himsolf  quit<'  accep- 
table. During  this  time,  though  still  la- 
lx)uring  secretly  upon  his  Restoration  of 
Christianity,  he  professed  to  be  a  sound 
catholic,  and  passed  CTirrently  for  one.  He 
also  re-e<litod  I*toleniy's  Oec^rraphy.  with 
corrections  and  notes  :  ;ind  published  notes 
en  Piignin's  I^^itin  Bibh'.  the  chief  o])ject  of 
which  wjis.  to  hhov:  tli.-it  all  the  <^]<\  Ti'sta- 
lucut  prophecies,  wliirh  Mcre  commonly  ap- 


plied to  Christy  had  a  previoiu  and  literal 
fulfilment  in  events  prior  to  hia  advent^  and 
only  an  allegorical  application  to  him.    At 
length  he  determined  to  print  hia  fiiTonrite 
work  on  theology.     It  waa  worked  ol^  in  a 
retired  house  in  Vienne,  by  hia  frienda ;  and 
he   himself  corrt^ted  the  preaa.      It  was 
finished  in  January,  1553;  and  bore  on  iti 
title-page  only   the  initiala  of  hia   name. 
M.  S.  V.  (Michael  Ser^'etua  Villanovanof). 
Parcels  of  the  lKX)k  were  sent  to  Lyonf,  to 
Fnuikfort,   and  ebu^where.     A  few  eopiM 
reached  Geneva;  and  Calvin  waa  one  of  the 
first  who  read  it.   Nciur  the  end  of  Febmaiy, 
one  Trie,  a  young  French   proteatant  re- 
siding at   Geneva,   wrote  to   his   catholis 
friend  at  Lyons,  who  laboured  haxd  to  con- 
vert him  to  i>opery,  taxing  the  catholies  of 
Lyons  with   harbouring  Serretua,  the  im- 
pious author  of  this  new  book,  which  exeited 
such  universal  abhorrence.     This  letter  fiiit 
awakened  suspicion  at  Vienne,  that  Senretas 
was  the  author  of  it.     A  process  before  the 
Inquisition  was  commenced  aeainst  him; 
but  the  proof  was  deemed  insufficient.    Thi 
court,  however,  prosecnited  the  matter  vith 
zeal,  and  obtained  more  and  more  erideBOi 
against  him.    Sen'etus,  at  length,  foreaena| 
the  prolMible  ri^sult,  took  to  flight.     Thi 
court  still  proceeded,  till  they  deemed  thi 
evidence  sufficient,  and  then  condemned  h^ 
in  his  absenct>.     Servetns  fled  to  Genofa; 
and  there  lay  concealed  four  weeks,  waitiM 
for  an  opportunity  to  proceed  to  Italy  anil 
Naples.    Just  as  he  was  getting  into  a  hoil 
to  del  tart,   he  was   discovered   tnr  Gdfii 
himself,  who  gave  notice   immediateh*  ti 
the  government,  and  they  apprehended  hia. 
Nicolas  de  la  Fontaine,  Calvin*8  seoetiiT, 
took  the   part  of  an  accuser ;  and  GsIth 
himself  is  supposed  to  have  framed  the  N 
articles  of  charge.     They  were  taken  inm 
his  -^KTitings,  especially  his  last  wmk;  ui 
related   to   his   views  of  the   Trinitf  ui 
infant   baptism ;    his    taxing   Moses  viih 
falst'ly  representing  the  land  of  Canaan  M 
very  fertile ;  his  perverting  the  prophseMi 
concerning  Christ ;  and  several  other  poiali 
of  less   importance.    In  the  first  heariq^ 
Servetus  acknowledged  himself  the  aathoi 
of   the  books,   whence  the    chaigea  vat 
drawn ;  but  either  explained  away  or  joili* 
fied  the  articles  aUe^ed ;  and  La  FonttfM 
was  unable  to  meet  his  arguments.    In  thi 
second  hearing,  Calvin  was  present;  nd 
he  exposed  the  evasive  pleas  of  thecriminiL 
In  the  mean  time,  the  council  of  Geaift 
^Tote  to  the  authorities  of  Vienne,  infiMi' 
ing  til  em  of  the  arrest  of  Sorretos,  and  ii* 
r|uin'n£r  ri>-:]>ecting  the  proccediniKS  agiM 
him  at  Vienne.    The  governor  of  the  coitk 
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things,  which  were  also  strange :  nor  can  it  be  stated  fully  in  a  few 
words.  He  supposed,  in  general,  that  the  true  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  lost,  even  before  the  council  of  Nice ;  and,  indeed,  that  it 
was  never  taught  with  sufficient  clearness  and  perspicuity :  and  that 
the  restitution  and  explanation  of  it  were  divinely  committed  to  him. 
As  respects  God  and  the  divine  Trinity,  he  believed,  in  general,  that 
tiie  supreme  Being,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  produced  in 
himself^  and  form^  two  personal  repreaentationa^  ecanomiea^  dispO' 
9itions,  diapensationa,  modea  of  exiatence^  (for  he  did  not  always 
use  the  same  terms),  namely,  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spii^;  by 
which  he  might  both  make  known  his  will  to  mankind,  and  impart 
to  them  his  blessings.    That  the  Word  was  joined  to  the  man  Chriat, 
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of  Vieiiiie  came  to  GteneTa^  exhibiting  a 
eopj  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  Servetos, 
and  reqaested  that  the  prisoner  might  be 
deliyered  np  to  him,  to  be  reconyeyed  to 
Tidiiie.      Servetus  was  called  before  the 
eonrt,  and  with  tears  entreated  that  he  might 
not  be  delivered  np,  but  that  he  might  be 
tried  at  Oenera.    To  gratify  his  wishes,  the 
eout  of  Geneva  refused  to  give  him  up,  and 
proceeded  in  his  trial.     He  denied  the  com- 
tenoe   of  a  civil  court  to  try  a  case  of 
bat  his  objection  was  overruled. 
He  also  appealed  to  the  council  of  200 :  but 
die  appemf  was  not  admitted.    He  attempted 
to  acease  Calvin  of  heresy;  but  the  court 
wmld  not  listen  to  his  accusations.    He 
ilgected,  that  Calvin  reigned  at  Geneva, 
tad  be^gged  to  have  his  case  tried  by  the 
other  cantons.    Accordingly  the  court  or- 
dered that  Calvin  should  extract  objection- 
ibie  pMsages  from  Servetns's  books,  in  his 
w<nda;  that  Servetus  should  subjoin 
explanations   and    arguments  as   he 
Uioiight  fit ;  then  Calvin  to  reply,  and  Ser- 
vetus to  answer ;  and  the  whole  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Bern,  BAle,  Zurich,  and  Schaff- 
for  the  opinion  of  those  cantons, 
accordingly  done.    The  reply  from 
an  the  cantons  was,  that  the  Genevans  were 
la  dntr  bound  to  restrain  the  madness  and 
%i^cao€S8  of  Servetus,  and  prevent  him 
horn  propagating  his  errors  in  future.     But 
Qie  manner  in  which  this  object  should  be 
teeompliahed  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
tbe  eoort  of  Geneva.     The  authorities  of 
Bile,  however,  intimated  that  a  perpetual 
iMpruKmnient    might  be   sufficient.      The 
ccNirt    of    Geneva  now  unanimously  con- 
tonned  Servetus  to  be  burned  alive  the  day 
fcHonring.     Calvin  and  the  other  ministers 
^  Oenera  interceded  for  a  milder  death; 
list  the  court  would  not  yield.     Servetus 
immediately  informed  of  his  sentence, 
was  g^reatly  overcome.     The  next  day, 
October  27,  lo53,  he  appeared  more  com- 
Ihoaed.     Farel  attended  him  as  a  clergyman, 
%iid  meed  him  to  retract,  which  he  perti- 
^aaonalj  refiiMd.     He  was  conducted  to 


the  presence  of  the  court,  where  his  sentence 
WHS  pronounced  in  form.  He  begged  for  a 
commutation  of  the  mode  of  death ;  and 
Farel  also  urged  the  same ;  but  the  court 
would  not  listen.  He  was  conducted  slowly 
to  the  place  of  execution,  permitted  and 
even  ui^ed  to  address  tbe  people,  which  ho 
refused.  At  length,  he  was  fastened  by  a 
chain  to  a  stake,  seated  on  a  block,  and 
surrounded  by  combustibles.  The  fire  was 
kindled,  and  he  expired  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour.  To  the  last,  he  maintained  the 
correctness  of  the  opinions  for  which  he 
suffered ;  and  cried  repeatedly,  •  Jesus,  thou 
Son  of  the  eternal  Goo,  have  mercy  on  me.' 
— ^At  this  day,  all  agree,  that  Servetus  ought 
not  to  have  been  put  to  death  :  but  in  that 
age  different  sentiments  prevailed.  The 
burning  of  heretics  was  then  almost  uni- 
versally approved  and  practised.  There 
were  some,  however,  especially  among  the 
French  and  Italian  Protestants,  whose  ex- 
posure on  this  principle,  to  be  themselves 
put  to  death  by  the  papists,  led  them  to 
question  the  correctness  of  this  principle. 
Ualvin,  therefore,  who  certainly  had  some 
hand  in  the  death  of  Servetus,  was  censured 
by  a  few  protestants ;  while  the  great  body 
of  them,  and  even  the  mild  Melancthon, 
fully  approved  his  conduct.  Some  of  the 
modems  have  unjustly  charged  Calvin  with 
being  actuated  solely  by  personal  enmity 
against  Servetus,  and  by  the  natural  severity 
of  his  disposition.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
have  attempted  entirely  to  exculpate  him, 
and  to  attribute  his  conduct  to  tne  purest 
motives.  He  doubtless  thought  he  was 
doing  right,  and  had  the  approbation  of  his 
own  conscience,  as  he  certainly  had  of  the 
wi.sest  and  best  men  of  that  age,  who,  as 
occasion  was  presented,  pursued  the  same 
course  themselves.  But  had  he  lived  in  our 
age,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  thought 
and  acted  differently.    7V.J 

*  Personales  reprsesentationes,  oeconomias, 
dispositiones,  dispensationes,  modos  se  ha* 
bendi. 
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who  was,  l)y  the  all-fK)werful  will  of  God,  bom  to  the  virgin  Mcvryi 
and  that,  on  this  account,  Christ  might  justly  be  called  God.  That 
the  Ilubi  Spirit  animates  the  created  universe ;  and,  in  particular, 
produces  in  men  ln;ly  and  divine  emotions  and  purposes.  That  after 
the  destruction  of  this  worhl,  botli  these  Economies  will  cease  to  be^ 
and  will  be  reabsorbed  in  God.  Yet  this  doctrine  he  did  not  alwajB 
state  in  the  siiine  manner,  and  he  often  uses  slippery  and  ambiguous 
terms ;  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difticult  to  ascertain  his  real  meaning. 
His  moral  principles  agreed  in  most  respects  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Anahapfistn:  with  whom  also  he  agreed  in  this,  that  he  most  severely 
condemned  the  baptism  of  infants. 

§  6.  That  restituted  church,  of  which  he  hoped  himself  to  be  the 
founder,  died    with    Sarvefns,      For,  notwitlistanding   public   fame 
ascribes  to  him  many  disciples,  {ind  not  a  few  divines  of  our  age  pretend 
to  have  great  apprehensions  from  the  sect  of  Sen^etuSy  yet  it  may  be 
justly  doubted  whether  he  left  beliind  one  genuine  disciple.     Those 
who  are  called  ServetidnSy  and  folluwers  of  the  doctrine  of  ServetUBj 
by  the  writers   of  this   age,  diflFer   widely  from  Sen^etus  in  many 
respects ;  and,  in  particular,  they  entertaui  very  diiferent  opinioDS 
from  his,  res[)ectiug  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Trinity.     Valentine 
Goitilis  of  Naples,  whom  the  government  of  Bern  put  to  death  in 
15(I(),  did  not  hold  the  opinions  of  ServefnSj  i\s  many  writers  affirm; 
but  held  Arian  sentiments,  and  made  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  be  inferior  to  the  P^ather.*     Not  mucli  different  were  the  views  of 
Mattheu:  Gribtdtliis,  a  jurist  of  Pa  via ;  who  was  removed  by  a  timdy 
deiith,  at  Geneva,  in   1;3()0,  when  al)out  to  undergo  a  capital  trial: 
for  he  distributed  the  divine  nature  into  three  Eternal  SpiinU,  dif- 
fering in  rank  as  well  as  numerically.^    It  is  not  t^qually  certain  whtfc 
was  the  criminal  error  of  Jo,  Paul  Alci<it^  a  Piedmontese,  and  of 
Sylvester  Tellius,  who  were  banished  from  Geneva  in  1559,  or  of 
Paruta^  Leonardi,^  and  others,  who  are  sometimes  numbered  among 


'  Peter  Bayle.  Dicthnnatre^  ii.  1251,  ar- 
ticle Citntiliit.  Jae.  ISpon's  Iliafitirc  tfe 
Gatevr,  1.  iii.  t.  ii.  p.  80,  ie.  Christ.  SjinJ's 
Bihiinthtca  Anti-Trhutar.  p.  20.  Lamj's 
HUtuirv  (In  Sifchiianitttw,  pt.  ii.  cHp.  x'l. 
p.  251.  Jo.  Coiir.  I'uL'Msliii's  liffonnatiitnn' 
Bci/fnit/r,  V.  381,  &«\  [Gentilis  fletl  hJK 
country,  from  n>li^iou.s  niotivi-H,  al>imt  the 
middle  of  the  century ;  and  settkMlat  (ronrva, 
in  conui'xlon  with  the  Itnlian  society  tlicre. 
Here,  with  others,  heutt.-n-d  anti-trinitarian 
Bentinicntis ;  for  whieh  he  was  arraipicnl  in 
155S,  subscribctl  to  an  orthixlox  confession 
of  faith,  and  promised,  under  oath,  not  to 
leave  th*'  city  without  i>emiis^ion.  He, 
however,  fletl  clande«tinely  ;  and  tniveHctl 
in  France.  Switzerhind,  (Jennany,  and  Po- 
land, projMigating  Arisin  Hcutinients.  JIo 
WAa  imprisoncil  at  Lyons  and  at  IJem,  an»l 
was  expelled  from  Poland,  in  156G,  he 
cimo  t4)  Bern  a  second  time,  was  appre- 
hriidvd,  Hud  coudenmcd  to  death,  for  having 


o1)fiitinat^>ly,  and  contrary  to  hiB  oath,  0- 
Haileil  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  8» 
liayle,  loc.  eit.  Aretius,  a  reformed  dinnCt 
wroti»  Iliatoria  Va/.  Gentilis  Justo  OuiNi 
sujypUcio  litrn<f  affa'ti ;  1617,  foL    TV.] 

'^  Chnst.  Sand's  mUiotk,  AHti-ThnHv- 
p.  17.  Lamy,  loc.  cit,  pt.  ii.  cap.  vii.  plS^i 
&c.  Spon's  Histoire  df  Gtnevt,  ii.  86,  Ml* 
Ilaller,  in  the  Muttcum  Tigurinum^  iL  Hip 

'  On  tliesc,  and  other  pemons  of  tUi 
class,  see  Sand,  Lamy,  and  StanisUos  Ia* 
liienieeius,  Historia  Jirjormat,  Polomcti,^ 
ii.  e.  V.  p.  90.  Concerning  Aloiat,  in  |l■^ 
ticular,  see  Bayle,  I.HHionmiirey  i.  239.  AlWk 
Spon.  loe,  cit/ii.  85.  80,  [This  AUut  •* 
a  Milanese  gentleman,  and  ono  of  tboM 
Italians  who  fleii  their  eountiy,  to  joiotkl 
protestjints,  and  who  aftorwnms  so  rAwA 
iijHm  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  as  to  fci^ 
a  new  party,  eqiudly  odiona  to  proteBtiSH 
and  ciitholies.  Alciat  hud  been  a  addiffi 
and  he  commenced  hiBinno^ntions  at  Qtw^ 
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the  followers  of  Servetus ;  yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  one 
of  these  regarded  Servetus  as  his  master.  Peter  Gonesiu^,  who  is  said 
to  have  introduced  the  errors  of  Sei^vetua  into  Poland,*  although  he 
may  have  taught  some  things  akin  to  them,  nevertheless  explained 
the  most  sacred  mystery  of  the  divine  Trinity  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  Servetiis. 

§  ?•  No  one  of  those  hitherto  named  professed  that  form  of  religion 
which  is  commonly  called  Socinicm.  The  Socinian  writers,  gene- 
rally, trace  the  origin  of  their  sect  to  Italy ;  and  refer  it  to  the  year 
1546.  In  this  year,  they  tell  us,  within  the  Venetian  territory, 
especially  at  Vicenza,  more  than  forty  men,  eminent  no  less  for  genius 
and  erudition  than  for  their  love  of  truth,  often  assembled  together 
in  secret ;  and  they  not  only  consulted  on  a  general  reformation  in 
religion,  but  undertook  more  especially  to  refute  the  doctrines  that 
were  afterwards  publicly  rejected  by  the  Socinian  sect :  they  add  that 
Ladius  SocinuSy  AlciatuSy  Ochin,  Paruta^  Oentilis,  and  others,  stood 
conspicuous  among  these  persons :  but  by  the  imprudence  of  one  of 
the  associates,  the  temerity  of  these  men  became  known  ;  two  of  them 
were  seized  and  put  to  death;  the  others  escaped,  and  fled  into 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Moravia,  and  other  countries :  among  these 
exiles,  Socinus^  Sifter  various  wanderings,  passed  into  Poland  in  1551, 
and  again  in  1558,  and  there  disseminata  the  seeds  of  that  scheme 
of  doctrine  which  he  and  his  associates  had  devised  in  their  own 
country,  which  afterwards  produced  abundant  fruits.^  That  this  whole 


in  concert  with  a  physician  named  Blandrata, 
and  a  lawyer  named  Gribaud  (in  Latin, 
Giihaldas),  with  whom  became  associated 
Valentiii«  Gentilis.  The  precautions  taken 
against  them,  and  a  serere  procedure  against 
Gentilis,  intimidated  the  others,  and  induced 
them  to  seek  another  residence.  They  chose 
Poland,  where  Blandrata  and  Alciat  disse- 
ninated  their  heresy  with  sufficient  success. 
They  aUnred  Gentihs  to  come  and  join  them. 
He  was  under  obligation  to  Alciat,  at  whose 
cntrea^  the  bailiff  of  Gez  had  let  him  out 
of  prison.  It  is  said,  that  from  Poland  they 
went  to  Morayia.  Gentilis  was  beheaded 
at  Bern,  Alciat  retired  to  Dantsic,  and  there 
died  in  the  sentiments  of  Socinus.  He  wrote 
two  letters  to  Gregory  Paul,  in  1664  and 
1566,  in  which  he  maintains,  that  Christ 
bad  no  existence  till  he  was  bom  of  Mary, 
8fe  Bayle,  loc.  cit.    TV,] 

'  This  in  affirmed  by  many,  who  here 
Mkyw  WisBowatius  and  Stan.  Lubieniecius, 
Astoria  Rfformat.  Polonica'.  but  how 
tralj  it  is  affirmed,  may  be  learned  from 
LnVienieeins,  who  says  of  Gonesins  :  '  He 
bmoght  into  his  coimtry  the  doctrine  of 
Scrretna  concerning  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Father,  which  he  did  not  dissemble.*  But 
if  Goneaius  taught  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Father,  he  differed  much  from  Servetus, 
who  denied  all  n*al  distinctions  in  the 
dhrinc  nature.    As  to  the  opinions  of  Gonc- 


sius,  see  Sand,  L  c.  p.  40,  from  whom 
chiefly  I^my  borrows  his  account ;  Histoire 
du  Socinianisme^  t.  iL  c.  x.  p.  278.  [This 
Gonesius  was  of  Podlachia ;  and  studied  in 
Saxony  and  Switzerland,  where  he  got  hold 
of  the  writings  of  Servetus.  On  his  return 
home,  he  became  intimate  with  some  Ana- 
baptists in  Moravia:  and  in  1556,  con- 
troverted the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  first 
in  a  synod  of  the  Polish  Kefonned,  in 
which  he  pronounced  it  a  fiction  gendered 
in  the  human  brain.  Two  years  afterwards, 
he  also  rejected  infant  baptism.  He  like- 
wise spoke  contemptuously  of  civil  au- 
thorities. See  S.  F.  Liiuterbach's  Pohiisch, 
Arianischcn  SSocinianismvs.     Schl.^ 

*  See  Christopher  Sand's  Biblioth.  Anti- 
Trinitar.  p.  18,  who  likewise  mentions  (p. 
25)  some  writings,  which  are  said — but  on 
altogether  questionable  authority — to  have 
been  published  by  those  Venetian  inventors 
of  the  Socinian  system.  Andrew  Wissowa- 
tius,  NarratiOy  qtu/inodoin  Pohnia  Reformat  i 
ah  Unitarits  separati  sunt ;  subjoined  to 
Sand,  p.  209,  210.  Stanisl.  Lubieniecius, 
Hist.  Reformationis  Polonictpy  1.  ii.  e.  i.  p. 
38,  who  says  he  derived  this  account  from 
the  Commentaries  of  Budzinius,  never  pub- 
lished, and  from  the  life  of  La?lius  Socinus. 
See  also  Sam.  I^ypcovius,  Vita  Socini; 
and  others. 
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representation  is  a  fiction  cannot  be  maintained  :  yet  it  is  eagy  to  be 
shown,  that  the  system  of  religion,  which  bears  the  name  of  SodnvMy 
was  by  no  means  made  up  in  those  Venetian  and  Vieentine  meetings.^ 


*  The  late  Gustaviw  George  Zelfner,  in 
hia  Ilisloria  C'r  pto'Stjciniatmt/ni  Alturjini^ 
c  ii.  §  -11.  noto,  p.  321,  wii<h<rd  to  have  the 
tnith  of  thii*  story  more  accumtely  examined 
by  the  learned.  Till  this  is  done,  we  will 
here  offer  a  few  n'lniirks.  which  will  per- 
hajw  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  In 
the  thing  itself,  in  my  judj^ment,  there  is 
nothing  increilible.  It  appears  from  many 
documents,  that  afl<.»r  the  refonnation  wm- 
menced  in  Germany,  many  perwms,  in  vari- 
ous countries  subject  to  tlie  Roman  see, 
consulted  together  respecting  the  abolition 
of  su)»erstition  :  and  it  is  the  more  probable 
that  tliis  WHS  done  by  some  learne<l  men  in 
the  Venetian  territory,  as  it  is  well  known, 
that,  in  tluit  age,  there  were  living  among 
the  Vemrtians  a  considerable  number  of 
men  who  wi^lled  well,  if  not  to  Luther  liim- 
self,  yet  to  hia  design  of  reforming  religion, 
and  restoring  it  to  its  native  simplicity.  It 
is  likei^'ise  easy  to  b«^lieve,  that  these  con- 
sultations were  interrupted  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  satellites  of  Kome;  and  that  some  of 
tliose  Cfjncemcd  in  them  were  arrested  and 
put  to  death ;  and  that  others  saved  them- 
selves by  flight.  But  it  is  very  doubtful, 
nay.  incredible,  that  all  those  persons  were 
at  these  consultations,  who  are  reported  to 
hav(>  bonie  a  part  in  them.  Iiideeil,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  many  of  those  who  after- 
wards obtained  celebrity  by  opix).Ming  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  the  God- 
head, are  rashly  placed  by  incompetent 
judges  in  the  list  of  memljcrs  of  such  a 
Venetian  association,  because  they  have  sup- 
posed, that  this  was  tlie  parent  and  the  cradle 
of  the  whole  Unitarian  soct.  This  at  least 
I  certainly  know,  that  Ochin  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  it.  For,  not  to  mention  that  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  has  justly  or  uiyustly 
been  ranked  among  Sociniaps,  it  is  clear 
from  Zach.  Boverius,  Annalm  Capvcinomm, 
and  from  other  unquestionable  testimonies, 
that  ho  \t^iX.  Italy,  and  removed  to  Geneva, 
as  early  as  1543.  St»e  La  Gwrre  Sera- 
phiqu^f  OH  VHintoire  dis  Perih,  qu*a  counts 
la  Uarhe  dcs  Capucins,  1.  iii.  p.  191,  216,  &c. 
Respecting  Ijoelius  Socinus  himijt»lf,  who  is 
reprt'sented  as  at  the  head  of  the  association 
in  question,  I  would  confidently  assert  the 
s;ime  as  of  Ochin.  For  who  can  believe, 
that  a  young  man  only  twenty-one  years  old 
(for  such  was  Loelius  at  that  time)  lefl  his 
native  country,  and  repaired  to  the  Vene- 
tian states,  or  Vicenzji,  to  have  a  free  dis- 
cussion with  others  n^lative  to  the  general 
intepe.sts  of  religion ;  and  that  this  youth 
had  such  influence  as  to  obtain  the  first 
rank  in  u  numerous  body  of  nien  distin- 


guished for  talent  and  learning  ?  Bendfi^ 
from  the  life  of  Julias,  and  from  other  testi- 
monies, it  can  be  proved,  that  he  retired 
from  Italy,  not  to  escape  impending  danger 
to  his  life,  but  for  the  sake  of  improTementi 
and  acfjuiring  a  knowledse  of  the  truth, 
among  foreign  nations.  He  certainlj  re- 
turn^nl  afterwards  to  his  own  oonntiy:  and 
in  1551,  resided  some  time  at  Siena,  while 
his  father  resided  at  Bologna.  See  his 
letter  to  Bullinger,  in  the  Museum  HHvtik' 
cum,  y.  489,  &c.  Who  can  sappoee  the  man 
would  have  undertaken  such  a  journey,  if 
but  a  few  years  previouslv,  he  had  with 
difficulty  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  ia- 
quisitors  and  a  capital  punishment  ? 

But,  supposing  all  the  rest  to  be  tnM^ 
which  the  Socinians  tell  ua  respecfting  the 
meml>ers  and  the  character  of  this  Venetian 
asso'.'iation,  whicii   had  for   its  object  the 
disrobing  our  SaWour  of  his  divine  Migeity, 
yet  this  we  can  never  concede  to  them,  that 
the  Socinian  s}'stem  of  doctrine  was  in- 
vi>nted  and  drawn  np  in  that  aasocialMB. 
It  was  unquestionably  of  later  origin ;  and 
was  long  under  the  correcting  and  impnir- 
ing  hand  of  many  ingenious  men,  bemn  it 
acquired  its  complete  and  permanent  fbnL 
If  any  one  wishes  for  proof  of  this,  lei  hin 
only  look  at  the  doctrines  and  zeasoninflof 
some  of  those,  who  are  said  to  hare  dmb 
memWrs  of  the   association   in  qnestioa; 
whicli  he  will  find  to  have  been  ezceedingi|y 
diversified.     It  appears,  from  manj  liidi; 
re|)orted  in  yarious  documents,  oonceniflg 
Li«lius  Socinus,  that  his  mind  had  not  yci 
become  established  in  any  definite  sjrtfln 
of  religious  doctrine,  at  the  time  he  kft 
Italy ;  and  that  he  spent  nuinj  years,  w^ 
sequently    to    that   period,   in  inqmrin^ 
doubting,  examining,  and  discussing.    Am 
I  could  almost  believe,  that  he  finaBy  died, 
still  hesitating  what  to  believe  on  varioM 
points.       Gribaldus  and  Alciat,  of  whm 
notice  has  already  been  taken,  were  inclined 
to  Arian  views ;    and  had  not  so  low  aa 
opinion  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  Socinians  hai 
These    exjimplcs    fully  show,   that  thoM 
Italian  reformers  (if  they  really  ezirted, 
which  I  here  assume,  but  do  not  siBnB) 
had  come  to  no  fixed  conclusion ;  bat  wot 
dispersed,  and  compelled  to  go  into  eaoki 
before  they  had  come  to  be  of  one  o^ioifln 
on  points  of  the  highest  importance  m  re* 
ligion. — This  account  of  the  origin  of  Soci- 
nianism,  which  many  inconsiderately  adopt, 
has  also    been  objected  to  by  Jo.  Goor. 
Fucsslin,  RrformationS'»B(ytrSgcn^  iiL  IS7i 
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§  8.  We  caD  give  a  more  certain  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  Socinian  principles  in  religion.  As  not  only  the  Papists,  but  also 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Swiss,  were  everywhere  watchful  to  prevent 
both  AnahaptistSy  and  adversaries  to  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
triune  God,  from  gaining  anywhere  a  permanent  habitation,  a  large 
number  of  this  sort  of  people  retired  to  Poland;  supposing  that  a 
nation  so  strongly  attached  to  liberty  in  general,  would  not  disapprove 
of  liberty  in  opinion  respecting  religious  matters.  Here  they,  at  firsts 
cautiously  disclosed  their  views;  being  timid  and  doubtful  what  would 
be  the  issue.  Hence,  for  a  number  of  years,  they  lived  intermixed 
with  the  Lutherans  and  Galvinists,  who  had  acquired  a  firm  establish- 
ment in  Poland ;  nor  were  they  excluded  either  from  their  communion 
in  worship,  or  from  their  deliberative  bodies.  But  after  acquiring 
the  friendship  of  the  nobles  and  the  opulent,  they  ventured  to  act 
more  courageously,  and  to  attack  openly  the  common  views  of  Chris- 
tians. Hence  originated,  first,  violent  contests  with  the  Swiss  [or 
Reformed],  with  whom  they  were  principally  connected ;  the  issue  of 
which  at  last  was,  that  in  the  Synod  of  Petrikow,  a.d.  1565,  they  were 
required  to  secede,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  community.* 
These  founders  of  the  Socinian  sect  were  commonly  called  Pvnczo- 
vianSy  from  the  town*  where  the  leaders  of  the  sect  resided.  The 
greatest  part  of  these,  however,  professed  Arian  sentiments  respecting 
the  divine  nature ;  representing  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be 
persons  begotten  by  the  one  God,  the  Father,  and  inferior  to  him.' 

§  9.  As  soon  as  the  Unitariana  became  separated  from  the  other 
communities  of  Christians  in  Poland,  they  had  to  conflict  with  many 
difficulties,  both  internal  and  external.  Without,  they  were  oppressed^ 
both  by  the  Papists  and  by  the  Reformed  and  Lutherans :  within^ 


'  Lamy,  Histoire  du  Sociniamsme^  pt.  i. 
cap.  yi.  yii.  viii.  &c.  p.  16,  &c.  Jo.  Stoien- 
skj  (Stoinii),  Epitome  Originis  Unitariorum 
in  Ihhnia;  in  Sand,  p.  183,  &c.  Geo. 
Schomann's  Testamentum;  ibid,  p.  194.  An- 
drew WiflflowatiuB,  De  Separatione  Unita' 
riorum  a  Be/ormatis;  Und,  p  211,  212. 
StanisL  Lubieniecins,  Histaria  Reformat, 
Potonicat  1.  iL  c  vi.  &c  p.  HI,  &c.  c.  yiii. 
p.  144,  1.  ill.  c.  i.  p.  158,  &c.  [Among  the 
Polish  Antitrinitarians  must  also  be  reckon- 
ed, the  Frenchman,  Peter  Statorius,  who 
cume  to  Poland  in  1559,  and  was  rector  of 
the  school  at  Pinczow.  To  the  same  party, 
Gregory  Pauli,  a  Pole,  afterwards  joined 
himself.  He  had  taught  with  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  Reform^  church  at  Cracow, 
was  deposed  on  account  of  his  erroneous 
opinions,  and  then  openly  associated  him- 
self with  the  Unitarians.  The  Stancarian 
controversy  contributed  most  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  error  of  these  people  in  re- 
gard to  the  Trinity.  For  many  synods  and 
conferences  being  held  on  that  controversy, 
the  Unitarians  exposed  themselves  in  them, 
and  thus  awakened  the  zeal  of  believers  in 
the  Trinity,  to  oppose  thorn  in  the  debates. 


In  1564  and  1566  appeared  the  first  royal 
edicts  against  the  Unitarians;  by  which 
they  were  banished  the  realm.  Valentine 
Gentilis,  therefore,  retired  to  Switzerland; 
and  Jo.  Paul  Alciat,  to  Prussia.  Others 
found  concealed  retreats  with  some  of  the 
nobles,  tiU  they  could  openly  appear  again 
in  public.  Under  the  same  protection  and 
patronage,  they  at  length  obtained  churches, 
schools,  and  printing  establishments  of  their 
own.     Schf."] 

«  [Pinczow.     TV.] 

■  This  wiU  readily  appear  to  one  who 
shall  attentiyely  peruse  the  writers  just 
quoted.  It  is  inaecd  true,  that  all  who 
bore  the  name  of  Unitarian  Brethren  did 
not  hold  precisely  the  same  opinion  respect- 
ing the  divine  nature.  Some  of  the  principal 
doctors  among  them  were  inclined  towards 
those  views  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  afterwards 
were  the  common  views  of  the  Socinian 
sect :  but  the  greater  part  of  them  agreed 
with  the  Arians,  and  affirmed  that  our 
Saviour  was  produced  by  God  the  Father, 
before  the  foundations  of  the  world:  but 
that  he  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  Father. 
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there  was  danger,  lest  the  feeble  flock  should  become  torn  by  factions. 
For  they  had  not  yet  agreed  upon  any  common  formula  of  &itL 
Some  continued  still  to  adhere  to  Arian  views,  and  were  called 
Faniovians^  Others  proc(*ede<l  fiu*ther,  and  preferred  ascribing  to 
Christ  nothing  scarcely  besides  tlie  prerogatives  of  an  ambassador  of 
God.  The  worst  of  these  were  the  BudneUma ;  who  maintained,  that 
Christ  was  bom  just  as  all  other  men  are ;  and,  therefore,  was  un- 
worthy of  any  divine  worship  or  adoration.^  Nor  were  they  free  from 
fanatical  persons,  who  wished  to  introduce  among  them  the  practical 
notions  of  the  Anabaptists ;  namely,  a  community  of  goods,  a  universal 
equality  in  rank  and  power,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature.* 
PVom  these  troubles,  however,  they  were  happily  soon  relieved  by  the 
pt?rseverance  and  authority  of  certain  teachers ;  whose  plans  were  so 
successful,  that  in  a  short  time  they  reduced  tliose  factions  to  narrow 
limits,  established  flourishing  churches  at  Cracow,  Lublin,  Pinczow, 
liUcklavitz,  and  especially  at  Smigla,  a  town  which  lay  in  the  juris- 
diction of  tlie  iM\\y)\\^  Andi'i^v  Dudith^  i\,\\i\  in  many  other  places, 
both  in  Poland  and  in  Lithuania;  and,  moreover,  obtained  licence  to 
publish  books  in  two  different  towns.*  These  privileges  were  made 
complete  by  John  Slanieiitihi,^  waiwode  of  Podolia;  who  granted  them 
a  resi<i(»nce  in  his  town  of  Racow,  in  the  district  of  ^^endomir,  which 
he  built  in  1569.^     After  obtaining  this  residence,  the  sect,  now  dis- 


*  [Concorninp  these,  see  l»olow,  §  22  of 
this  ohaptor.      Tr.] 

■■*  J'ita  Antlr,  Whsovuttii \  Rubjoined  to 
Siiiid's  BiUioth.  Auti-Trinitnr.  p.  22G.  and 
Sand  liimself,  on  iSimon  Budn:i'us,  p.  64. 

*  LubienitviiLSi,  Historia  Utformatiimis 
roionictp,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.  p.  240. 

*  StM»  Mart.  Adfll's  Hiatoria  Arianiniui 
Smvjhnais,  Dantzig.  1741,  Svo.  ['This 
Diuiith,  who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
U-amwl  and  eminent  mt?n  of  the  sixteenth 
crntury,  was  bom  at  Bud>H  in  1533 :  and 
aft  IT  having  studied  in  the  most  famous 
universities,  and  travelled  through  almost 
all  the  countrit»s  of  Europe,'  (visiting  Eng- 
land, in  1554,  in  the  suite  of  e:ii>linal  Pole,) 
*  was  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Tiuia,  by 
tlie  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  madt^  privy 
counsellor  to  that  prince.  He  had,  by  tlie 
force  of  his  genius,  and  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient orators,  actjuired  such  a  masterly  an«l 
irresistible  eloquence,  that  in  all  public  de- 
liberations he  carri«Ki  everything  before 
him.  In  the  council*  (of  Trent),  'where 
he  was  sent,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  Hunpirian  clergj-,  he  spoke  with 
such  energy  against  several  abuses  of  the 
chun'h  of  Rome,  and  piirticularly  ag-ainst 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergj*.  that  the  |>o|>e, 
being  informed  then'of  by  his  h-gatrs,  so- 
licited th«'  emperor  to  nvall  him.  Kenli- 
uaud  complied  :  but  having  heanl  Dudith's 
report  of  what  passed  in  tliat  famous  coun- 
cil, he  apjjrovinl  of  his  conduct,  and  re- 
warded him  with  the  bishopric  of  Chonnt^ 


He  niterwanls  marrie<l  a  maid  of  honour  of 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  resigned  hii 
bishopric  ;  the  emperor,  however,  still  con- 
tinued his  friend  and  protector.  The  p^;wl 
exeoniniuuication  was  libelled  at  his  netd, 
but  he  treated  it  with  contempt.  Tired  of 
the  fopperies  and  superstitions  of  the  church 
of  Home,  he  retired  to  Craeow,  where  he 
embract-d  the  Protestant  religion  pablidj, 
after  having  been  for  a  good  wliile  its  secret 
friend.  It  is  said,  that  he  showvd  oone 
inclination  towards  the  Socinian  system. 
iSome  of  his  friends  deny  this ;  others  eon- 
fess  it,  but  maintain  that  he  afterwaidi 
changeti  his  sentiments  in  that  respect  He 
was  well  aei]uainte<l  with  several  orandiM 
of  philusophy  and  the  mathematics,  with 
the  scicncts  of  physic,  history,  theologj, 
and  the  civil  law.  He  was  such  an  entliii- 
siastieal  aiimirer  of  Cicero,  tliat  he  copied 
over  thrt*e  times,  witli  his  own  hand,  the 
whole  works  of  that  immortal  author,  lb 
hrnl  something  majestic  in  his  figure,  and  in 
the  air  of  his  countenance.  His  lifr  wis 
regular  and  virtuous,  his  manners  elegant 
and  easy,  and  )iis  benevolence  warm  and 
ext<'nsive.'  Mad,  See  Sehroeckh,  JBr- 
vhciujatch.  9tit  dvr  lirformat,  ii.  788,  &&, 
andlitM's'  Ctfchpitdia,  article  Dudith.   TV.] 

*  Sancl's  iWAiotk,  Anti-THmtar,  p.  201. 

•  »Sienienius. 

'  Sand,  W.  cit.  p.  201.  Lubieniediu, 
W.  cit.  p.  239,  &c.  [Here  aU  the  moit 
famous  I'nitarians  were  established  ai 
teachers:    here  they  set  up,    in  1602,  a 
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persed  £ar  and  wide  among  its  enemies,  trusting  that  it  had  obtained 
a  fixed  and  permanent  location  for  its  religion,  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  this  place  [Racow]  the  established  centre  of  its  church. 

§  10.  The  first  care  of  the  leaders  of  this  church,  after  they  saw 
their  affairs  in  this  settled  state,  was  to  translate  the  holy  Scriptures 
into  the  Polish  language ;  the  publication  of  which  took  place  in  1572. 
They  previously  had  a  Polish  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  they  had 
made  in  1565,  conjointly  with  the  Reformed,  to  whose  church  they 
then  belonged.  But  this,  after  they  were  ordered  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  Reformed,  they  considered  not  well  suited  to  their 
condition.^  In  the  next  place,  they  drew  up  and  published  a  small 
work,  containing  the  principal  articles  of  their  religious  faith.  This 
wiis  in  the  year  1574 ;  when  the  first  CatechisTn  and  Confession  of 
the  Unitarians  was  printed  at  Cracow.*    The  system  of  religion  con- 


school  which  thoy  caUed  Athene  Sarmatica, 
in  which  the  number  of  students  often  ex- 
ceeded 1,000,  and  which  was  attended  eT(>n 
by  Catholics,  because  the  mode  of  teaching 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jesuits,  and  no 
one  was  solicited  to  change  his  religion. 
Here  also,  they  had,  next  to  that  at  Lublin 
and  one  in  Lithuania,  their  moHt  famous 
printing  establishment,  first  the  Kadeckish, 
and  then  the  Stemackish,  till  1688,  from 
which  so  many  works  of  the  Unitarians 
were  issued.     Schl,] 

*  See  Dav.  Riugeltaube,  Von  den  Pohl- 
nischen  Bibeln^  p.  90,  113,  142,  who  gives  a 
more  full  account  of  Polish  translations  of 
the  Bible  by  Socinians. 

'  This  little  work,  from  which  alone  the 
character  of  the  Unitarian  theology,  anterior 
to  the  times  of  Faustns  Socinus,  can  bo 
learned  with  certainty,  is  not  mentioned,  so 
far  as  I  know,  by  any  Unitarian  author, 
nor  by  any  one  who  has  either  written  their 
history  or  opposed  their  doctrine.  I  am 
ready  to  believe  that  the  Socinians  them- 
selves,  afterwards,  when  they  had  acquired 
more  dexterity  and  power,  and  had  shaped 
their  theology  more  artificially,  wisely  took 
care  to  haye  the  copies  of  this  confession 
destroyed ;  lest  they  should  fall  under  the 
charge  of  fickleness,  and  of  abandoning  the 
tenets  of  their  predecessors,  or  incur  the 
charge  of  forsaking  their  ancient  simplicity, 
which  is  apt  to  produce  divisions  and 
parties.  It  will  therefore  l)e  doing  service 
to  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  to 
deseril>e  here,  summarily,  the  form  and 
character  of  this  first  Socinian  creed,  which 
was  8<'t  forth  prior  to  the  Racovian  Cate^ 
chism.  This  very  rare  l)Ook  is  quite  a  small 
one,  and  bears  the  following  title:  Cate- 
chfsis  ct  Confessio  Fidei  Cattiisper  Poloniam 
congregati  in  nomine  Jesu  Cnristi  Dotnini 
nitstri  crucifixi  et  resiiscitati.  Deuteronom, 
\i. :  Audi,  Israel,  Daminus  Dens  master  Deus 
unus  est.  Johannis  yiii. :  IHcit  Jesus:  Quern 


vos  diciiis  vcstrum  esse  Deum,  est  Pater 
meus.  Ti/pis  Alexandri  TiirofAni,  anno  noH 
Jcsu  Christi,  MU  Dei,  1674,  pp.  160,  l2mo. 
That  it  was  printed  at  Cnicow  appears 
from  the  close  of  the  prefiice,  which  is  dated 
in  this  city,  in  the  year  1674  post  Jesum 
Christum  vatum.  The  Unitarians  then  had 
a  printing-office  at  Cracow,  which  was  soon 
after  removed  to  Racow.  The  Alexander 
Turobinus,  who  is  said  to  be  the  printer, 
is  called  Turobinczyck,  by  Christ.  Sand 
(Bibltoth.  Anti-Trinitar.  p.  61),  and  un- 
doubtedly derived  his  name  from  his  native 
place,  Turobin,  in  the  district  of  Chelm  in 
Ked  Russia.  That  the  author  of  the  book 
was  the  noted  George  Schomann,  has  been 
proved  from  Schomann's  l^stamentum,  pub- 
lished by  Sand,  and  from  other  documents, 
by  Jo.  Adam  MiiUer ;  who  gives  a  particular 
account  of  Schomann,  in  his  Essay,  De 
Unitariorum  Catechesi  et  Con/issiane  om- 
nium pritna,  written  since  my  remarks  on 
the  subject ;  and  which  is  printed  in  Bar- 
tholomew's Fortgesetsten  nutzlichen  An- 
merckungen  von  allerhand  Afaterien,  xxi. 
768.  The  preface,  composed  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  association,  begins  with  the 
salutation  :  *  Omnibus  salutem  setenuun 
sitiontiVms,  gratiam  ot  pacem  ab  uno  illo 
altiKsimo  Deo  Patre,  per  unigenitum  qua 
Filinm  Dorainum  nostrum,  Jesum  Christum 
crucifixum,  ex  animo  precatur  caetus  exigutis 
et  afflictus  per  Poloniam,  in  nomine  ejusdem 
Jesu  Christi  Nazareni  baptizatus.'  Their 
reasons  for  writing  and  publishing  the  book 
are  thus  stated  ;  namely,  the  reproaches 
which,  in  one  place  and  another,  aire  cast 
upon  the  Anabaptists.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  people,  who  were  afterwards  called 
Socinians,  were  in  that  age  denominated 
Anafjaptists :  nor  did  they  reject,  but  tacitly 
admitted,  this  appellation.  The  remainder 
of  the  short  preface  consists  of  entreaties  to 
the  readers,  to  regiird  the  whole  as  written 
in  good  faith,  to  read  and  judge  for  them- 
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tained  in  this  book  is  extremely  simple,  and  free  from  all  subtleties: 
yet  it  exhibits  the  Socinian  form^  altogether,  on  the  points  most 


BclvGS,  9XiA,  forsaking  the  ditctrineof  Bahylon^ 
and  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  Sud^tm, 
to  take  rtfvgt-  in  the  ark  tf  lioah\  i.e. 
anumg  the  Unitarians.  In  the  commence- 
znent  of  the  book,  the  whole  of  the  Christ  iaii 
religion  is  piKluctHi  to  mix  headn :  I.  of  God 
and  Jesus  Christ ; — TI.  of  justification  ; — 
III.  of  discip/int  : — IV.  of  prayir\  —  \.  of 
baptism  \ — VI.  of  the  Lord's  Supptr.  And 
these  six  topics  are  then  explained  smvess- 
ively,  by  first  giving  a  long  and  full  answer 
or  exposition  of  each  ;  and  then  dividing 
them  into  sulxmlinato  questions  or  mem- 
bers, and  subjoining  answers  with  Scripture 
proofs  annexed.  It  is  manifest,  even  from 
this  |KTformance,  that  the  infancy  of  the 
Socinian  theology  was  very  feeble  and  im- 
becile; that  its  teachers  were  not  dis- 
tinguished for  a  deep  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  divine  things;  and  that  they 
imbued  their  flo<>ks  with  only  a  few  and 
verj*  simple  precepts.  In  their  description 
of  Go<i,  which  comes  first  in  order,  the 
authors  at  once  let  out  their  views  concern- 
ing Jesus  Chri.«»t ;  for  they  inculcate  that, 
together  with  all  cn»atures,  he  is  snhjfct  to 
GihI.  It  is  also  noticeable,  that  they  make 
no  mention  of  Gixl's  infinity,  his  omniscience, 
his  immensity,  his  eternity,  his  omnipoten<H», 
his  omnipresence,  his  perfect  simplicity,  and 
the  other  attributes  of  the  supreme  I3eing, 
which  are  above  human  comprehension ; 
but  merely  exalt  God,  for  his  wLsdom,  his 
immortality,  his  gowlnes.s,  and  his  supremo 
dominion  over  all  things.  It  would  stH'm, 
therefore,  that  the  leaders  of  the  community 
even  then  believed  that  nothing  is  to  be 
admitted  in  theolc^^,  which  human  reason 
cannot  fully  comprehend  and  understand. 
Their  erroneous  views  of  our  Saviour  are 
thus  expn»ssed :  '  Our  mediator  with  God 
is  a  man,  wlio  was  anciently  promised  to 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  and  in  these 
latter  days  was  Iwm  of  the  seed  of  Davi«l, 
whom  God  the  Fatlier  hath  made  Lord  and 
Christ,  that  is,  the  most  perfect  prophet,  the 
most  holy  priest,  and  tne  most  invincible 


king,  by  whom  he  created  the  new  woild,' 
(for  those  declarations  of  the  sacred  voluiiu^ 
which  represent  the  whole  material  uniTerse 
as  created  by  our  Saviour,  they  maintain,  as 
the  Socinians  do.   to  be   figuratire;    and 
understand  them  to  refer  to  the  restoration 
of  mankind ;  so  that  they  may  not,  nnwill- 
ingly,  1>e  compelh^l  to  admit  his  divine 
power  and  glory.)  'restored  all  things,  re- 
conciled them  to  himself  made  peace,  and 
bestowed  eternal  life  upon  his  elect ;  to  the 
end  that,  next  to  the  most  high  Ood,  we 
should  l>elieve  in  him,  adore  him,  pray  to 
him,  imitate  him  according  to  our  abili^, 
and  find  rest  to  our  souls  in  him.'  *    ^- 
though  they  here  call  Jesus  Christ  the  mni 
h(dif  priest^  which  they  afterwurds  con€nn 
with   passages  of  Scripture,  yet  they  no- 
where explain  the  nature  of  that  priesthood 
which   they  ascribe   to   him.       The   Hdy 
Spirit  they  most  explicitly  declare  not  to  be 
a  divin(>  prson^  and  represent  him   as  a 
divine  power  or  energy :    *  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  ix)wer  of  God,  the  fulness  of  whidi 
God  the  Futhcr  hath  bestowed  on  his  only- 
Ix^gotten  Son,  our  Lord;    that  we  being 
adopted    might  receive  of   his  fulness.' f 
Their  opinion  of  Justification  is  thus  ex- 
pre.s.sed :  '  Justification  is  the  remission  €i 
all  our  past  sins,  for  mere  grace,  throng 
our  Lord  JesuH  Christy  without  onr  woriu 
and  merits,  in  a  lively  faith ;  and  the  on- 
hesitating  expectation  of  eternal  life ;  and 
a  real,  not  a  feignetl  amendment  of  life,  hj 
the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  gloiy 
of  God  our  Father,  and  the  edification  n 
our  neighbours.'  X     As  they  make^KSft/Srs- 
tion  to  consist  in  a  great  measure  in  a  rv^/cH^ 
7uation  of  the  life,  so  in  the  explanation  of 
this  general  account.,  they  introduce  a  pait 
of  their  doctrine  of  morals ;  which  is  ogd- 
tained  in  a  few  precepts,  and  those  ezpressed 
almost  wholly  in  the  words  of  the  Scnpturea 
Their  system  of  morality  has  these  peca- 
liarities,  that  it  forbids  taking  an  oath,  and 
the  rrprllinq    of   injurirg.       They  define 
ecdesiastical  discipline  thus :    *  It  is  the  fire- 


*  Est  homo  mediator  noster  apud  D(?um, 
patribus  olim  per  proj^hetas  promissus  et 
ultimis  tandem  temiK)ribu8  ex  Davidis  se- 
mine  natus,  quem  Deus  Pater  fecit  Dominum 
et  Christum,  hoc  cat,  perfect issimura  pro- 
phetam,  sanctissimum  sacerdotem,  invictis- 
simum  regem,  jwr  quem  novum  mundum 
creavit,  omnia  restauravit,  pacificavit,  et 
vitam  a*temam  electis  suis  donavit:  ut  in 
ilium,  post  Peum  altissimum,  credamus. 
ilium  adoremus.  invocemus,  audiamus.  pro 
modulo  no.'itro  imitemur,  et  in  illo  requiem 
animabus  nostris  inveniamus. 


t  Spiritus  sanctus  est  virtus  Dei,  ciyni 
phuiitudinem  dedit  Deus  Pater  Filio  soo 
unigcnito.  Domino  nostro,  ut  nos  adoptiii 
ex  plenitudine  ejus  acciperemus. 

X  Justifieatio  est  ex  mera  gratia,  per 
Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  sme 
oiK*ribus  et  meritis  nostris,  omnium  pn»- 
t<'ritorum  peccatorum  nostromm  in  viva  fids 
remissio,  vitreque  ntemfe  indubitata  expects- 
tio,  et  auxilio  Spiritus  Dei  vitse  nostne  non 
simulata,  sed  vera  correctio,  ad  gloriam  Dei 
Patris  et  eedificationem  proximomm  nos- 
tromm. 
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essential  to  that  system.  Nor  will  this  surprise  us  if  we  consider, 
that  the  papers  of  Lceliua  Socinua  (which  he  undoubtedly  left  in 
Poland)  were  in  the  hands  of  a  great  many  persons ;  and  by  these, 
the  Arians,  who  had  formerly  had  the  upper  hand,  were  led  to  change 
their  opinion  respecting  Jesus  ChrisO   The  name  Socinians  was  not 


qaent  Temindlng  indiTidnalB  of  their  duty ; 
and  the  admonition  of  such  as  sin  against 
God  or  their  neighbour,  first  privately,  and 
then  also  publicly  before  the  whole  assem- 
bly ;  and  finally,  the  rejection  of  the  perti- 
nacioos  from  the  communion  of  saints,  that 
BO  beins  ashamed  they  may  repent,  or,  if 
they  wifi  not  repent,  may  be  damned  eter- 
n^y.'  *     Their  explanation  of  this  point 
shows  how  incomplete  and  imperfect  were 
their  ideas  on  the  subject    For  they  first 
treat  of  the  government  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  of  the  ministers  of  religion, 
whom   they  divide  into  bishops^  deacons^ 
dderM^    or  presbyterSf  and  vndows:    they 
next  enumerate   the   duties   of   husbands 
and    wivea,    the    aged    and    the    young, 
parents  and  children,  servants  and  masters, 
citizens  towards  magistrates,  the  rich  and 
the  poor ;  and  lastly,  they  treat  of  admonish- 
ing sinners  first,  and  then  depriving  them 
of  oommunion.    Bespccting  prat/er,  their 
precepts  are  in  general  sound  and  eood. 
But  on  the  subject  of  baptism^  they  differ 
from   other  Christians  in  this,   that  they 
make  it  to  consist  in  immeraion  and  emersion, 
and  aUow  it   to  be   adminLntered  only  to 
adults.     '  Baptism,*  say  they,  '  is  the  im- 
mersion in  water,  and  the  emersion,  of  a 
person  iHio  believes  the  gospel  and  exercises 
repentance,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  or  in   the  name  of 
Jesos  Christ ;  whereby  he  publicly  professes, 
that  by  the  grace  of  God  the  leather,  he 
has  been  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  all  his  sins ; 
so  that,  being  ingrafted  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  he  may  mortify  the  old  Adam,  and 
be  transfcMined  into  the  celestial  Adam,  in 
the  firm  assurance  of  eternal  life  after  the 
resurrection.*  f      Lastly,    concerning    the 
Lord 9  supper,  they  give  such  a  representa- 
tion, as  a  Zwinglian  would  readily  admit. 
At  the  end  of  the  book,  is  added,  (Economia 
Ckrittiana,  seu  pastoratus  doinraticu*  :  that 
is,   brief    instructions,   how  the  heads   of 


families  should  preserve  and  maintain  piety 
and  the  fear  of  Gtxi  in  their  houses ;  and 
containing  also  forms  of  prayers  to  be  used 
morning  and  evening,  and  at  other  times. 
The  copy  of  this  Catechism,  which  I  now 
possess,  was  presented  by  Martin  Chelm 
(whom  the  Socinians  name  among  the  first 

Sitrons  of  their  church)  to  M.  Christopher 
eiligmeier,  in  1580 ;  as  appears  from  a 
long  inscription  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
Chelm  there  promises  his  friend  other 
writings  of  the  same  kind,  if  this  should 
be  received  cheerfully  and  kindly:  and 
concludes  with  these  words  of  St  Paul: 
*  Infirma  mundi  elegit  Deus,  ut  fortia  con- 
fiindat.' 

*  This  we  are  clearly  taught,  by  George 

Schomann,  in  his  Tcstainentum,  published 

by  Sand,  p.  194, 196.     •  Sub  id  fere  tempus 

( A.D.  1 566 )  ex  rhapsodiis  Lselii  Socini  quiaam 

fratres  didicerunt,  Dei  Filium  non  esse  se- 

cundam  Trinitatis  personam  Patri  coesson- 

tialem  et  cosequalem,  sed  hominem  Jcsum 

Christum  ex  Spiritu  Sancto  conceptum,  ex 

virgine  Maria  natum,  crucifixum  et  resusci- 

tatum  :  a  quibus  nos  commoniti,  sacras  lite- 

ras    perscrutari   porsuasi   sumus.'       These 

words    most  clearly  show,  that  the  Pinc- 

zovians  (as  they  were  called),  before  they 

separated  from  the  Reformed  in  1665,  pro* 

fessed  to  believe  in  a  Trinity,  of  some  sort, 

and   did  not   divest    Jesus   Christ  of  all 

divinity.    For  this  Schomann  was  a  doctor 

of   great  authority  among  them  ;    and  in 

1565  (as  he  himself  informs  us),   at  the 

convention  at  Petricow,  he  contended  (pro 

uno  Deo  Patre)  for  one  God  the  Father,  in 

opposition  to  the  Reformed,  who  (he  says) 

Deum   trinum   defendebant,    maintained  a 

threefold  God.     Yet  in  the  following  year, 

he,  with  others,  was  induced  by  the  papers 

of  Lselius  Socinus  to  so  alter  his  sentiments, 

that  he  denied  Christ  to  be  a  divine  person. 

He,  therefore,   with  his  Pinczovian  flock, 

before  this  time,  must  necessarily  have  been, 

not  a  Socinian,  but  an  Arian. 


*  I>isciplina  ecclesiastica  est  officii  singu- 
lomm  frequens  commemoratio,  et  peccan- 
tium  contra  Deum  vel  proximum  primum 
privata,  deinde  etiam  publica,  coram  toto 
coetu,  oommonefactio,  denique  pertinacium 
a  oommunione  sanctorum  alienatio,  ut  pu- 
dore  soffusi  convertantur,  aut,  si  id  nolint, 
Sternum  damnentur. 

t  Baptismus  est  hominis  Evangelio  ctp- 
dirntis,  et  pcenitentiam  agentis,  in  nomine 


Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  sancti,  vel  in 
nomine  Jesu  Christi,  in  aquam  immersio  rt 
emersio,  qua  publice  Iprofitetur,  se  gratia 
Dei  Patris,  in  sanguine  Christi,  oi>er!i 
Spiritus  sancti,  ab  omnibus  peceatis  ablutuni 
esse,  ut  in  corpus  Christi  insertus,  mortificet 
veterem  Adamum,  et  transformetur  in 
Adamum  ilium  ccslestem,  certus,  se  post 
resurrectionem  consoqauturum  esse  vitam 
SBtemam, 
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yet  known.  Those  vfho  afterwards  bore  this  name^  were  then  usually 
called  by  the  Poles  Amibaptists;  because  they  acimitted  none  to 
baptism  in  their  assemblies,  Imt  adults,  and  were  accustomed  to  re- 
baptize  such  as  came  over  to  them  from  other  communities.* 

§  11.  The  affairs  of  the  Ualiarians  assumed  a  new  aspect,  under 
the  dexterity  and  industry  of  Faitfifus  Sochtus;  a  man  of  superior 
genius,  of  moderate  learninjy,  of  a  firm  and  resolute  spirit,  less  erudite 
than  his  uncle  Latins,  but  more  bold  and  courageous.  WTien,  after 
various  wfinderin;^,  he  went  among  the  Polish  Unitanans,  in  1579, 
he  at  first  experience<]  much  trouble  and  opposition  from  very  many, 
who  aceounteil  some  of  his  opinions  wide  of  the  truth.  And  in  reality, 
the  religious  system  of  Faust  us  ^^  which  he  is  said  to  have  derived  from 
the  pjipers  left  by  Lfvtius)  had  much  less  simplicity  than  that  of  the 
Unltarvina,  But  the  man,  by  his  wealth,  his  eloquence,  his  abilities 
as  a  writer,  the  patron^ige  of  the  great,  the  elegance  of  his  manners, 
anil  other  advantages  which  he  possesseil,  overcame  at  length  all  dif- 
ficulties; and  by  seasonably  yielding  at  one  time,  and  contesting  at 
another,  he  brought  the  whole  Uuitaridu  people  to  acquiesce  in  those 
opiniims  of  his,  which  they  had  before  contemned,  and,  merging  all 
disputes,  to  ft>rm  themselves  into  one  commimity.* 

§  12.  Through  his  infiuence,  therefore,  the  ill-digested,  dubiou8| 
and  unpolished  religion  of  the  old  Unitarians  became  greatly  altered, 
was  more  ingeniously  stated,  and  more  artfully  and  dexteroufJy 
defended.'  Under  the  guidance  of  so  spirited  and  respectable  a  leader, 
the  bo<ly  also,  wliich  before  was  a  little  feeble  flock,  rose  in  a  short 
time  to  distinction  and  honour,  by  the  accession  to  it  of  great  numben, 


*  This  the  Unitarians  thrnisolvi's  attest^ 
in  tho  pn'tace  to  tlioir  OiUfhinni,  as  wo 
liiivo  ol»st*rvotl  aliovf" :  aiul  it  is  oonfirnuHl 
hy  t ho  author  of  thf  Epistnla  di'  }'(ta  Amir, 
Wi»»oifHitii^  Mibjoiiunl  to  Sand's  lHUioth'ia. 
For  he  says  (p.  2*25)  that  liis  s<rt  Imrif  the 
name  of  Arian.<^  an«l  of  Antifmptiitts',  hut 
that  tlie  otiirr  (Miristians  in  J'olaml  won* 
all.  promiscuously,  oallod  Chrzutciam',  fr«.»m 
Chrcritf,  v'hirh  tiniitt*s  fntpfififn. 

*  Si'O  IJaylo,  Dictinunuirr,  iv.  2741.  artio. 
Socimm.  ^\\i\kV»  liilili'ith.  Anti-Trinititr.  p. 
6i.  Sam.  I'rzyiM'opius,  Vita  Sinini:  pr«^ 
tixod  t(t  his  works,  l^imy,  Uist.  itu  St>- 
cinia»isi/ff\  pt.  i.  c.  xxiv.  p.  101.  Jt»'.  pt.  ii. 
e.  xxii.  \>.  .'J7o.  &«*.  an»l  many  i»ilnTs. 

'  It  is.  th«'iv'fon»,  manifest,  that  the 
nnKh-ni  I'u'tarianM  an»,  with  proat  ]>im- 
prirty,  oalh-d  S-Kunian,*.  Kor  the  fil.iry  of 
briu^in^  their  K*vt  to  estahlislmieiit  and 
order  (if  we  may  use  the  wonl  ///"r//,  of 
what  has  little  ^lory attarhed  t*)  it)  lK>Ioni;s 
oxolu>ively  to  the  two  Stn-iui.  I^i-lius,  in- 
deed, who  was  natunillv  timid,  ditnl  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  ut  /urieh.  in  lJ(i2.  u  pro- 
fessed member  of  the  K<-tormed  ehureh  ; 
for  ho  would  not,  by  M'ttin;;  up  a  new  soot, 
subvert  hi8  own  tninquillity.  And  there 
are  probable  grounds  for  sup] toeing,  that  he 


liad  not  brought  to  perforation  that  fiyitefli 
of  nMigion  whieh  he  Htniek  out ;  that  he 
die<l  in  a  state  of  unoertaintj  and  doiibt 
rr>s]>eotin<r  many  ]H)iuttf  uf  no  vmall  import- 
anci'.  Yet  it  was  he  who  collected  the 
materials  whieh  Kiustns  afl^Twanis  usrd: 
he  seei-etly  injeetetl  soniples  into  the  miodl 
of  manv :  and.  by  the  Hr|rument8  againtl 
tile  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  which  he  com- 
mitte<l  to  pa|H>r,  he  inducirtl  the  Arians  of 
Pi»land.  even  after  ho  wtis  d«*ad,  unhefl- 
tatiu{j[ly  til  unite  themselves  with  thoae  who 
maintained  Christ  to  he  a  man  on  a  lenl 
with  Adam,  timt  is,  one  whom  Uod  ovated. 
AVIiat  liiolius  loft  unfinished,  Faw^tnis  be- 
yi)nd  eontn^versy,  ooniph'ttnl  and  put  to  WBi 
Yet  what  part  he  ret-fivetl  from  his  onck^ 
and  what  he  addo<l  of  his  own  (lor  he  en^ 
tainly  addo<l  not  a  little),  it  is  very  diffiedk 
to  asoertain  ;  Inni'aiuie  only  a  few  of  tbe 
writinirs  of  Lielius  are  extant :  and  of  tbow 
of  whieh  he  is  said  to  be  the  author,  Mae 
ou^ht,  undoubttMily,  to  be  attributed  to 
others.  This,  however,  we  know,  from  the 
te>timony  uf  Faustus  himaelf,  that  whit 
he  taught  rtspeoting  the  prrton  of  •/<•■• 
C/triiif,  was  for  the  most  part  ezoogitated 
by  Lu^lius. 
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of  all  orders  and  clasBes,  among  whom  were  many  persons  of  illustrious 
birth^  of  opulence,  influence,  eloquence,  and  learning.  Of  these,  some 
helped  forward  the  growing  church  by  their  wealth  and  influence,  and 
others  by  their  pens  and  their  genius ;  and  they  boldly  resisted  the  ene- 
mies whom  the  prosperity  of  the  community  everywhere  called  forth. 
The  Unitarian  religion,  thus  new-modelled,  and  made  almost  a  new 
system,  required  a  new  Confession  of  faith  to  set  forth  its  principles. 
Therefore,  laying  aside  the  old  Catechism^  which  was  but  a  rude  and 
ill-digested  work,  Socinua  himself  drew  up  a  new  religious  summary ; 
which  being  corrected  by  some,  and  enlarged  by  others,  resulted  at 
last  in  that  celebrated  work,  which  is  usually  called  the  Racovian 
Caiechisfnty  and  which  is  accounted  the  common  standard  of  belief  of 
the  whole  sect.  The  ship  seemed  now  to  have  reached  the  port,  when 
James  a  SiennOy  lord  of  Bacow,  in  the  year  1600,  renounced  the 
fieformed  religion,  and  came  over  to  this  sect,  and,  two  years  after, 
caused  a  £Eua[iou8  school,  intended  for  a  seminary  of  the  church,  to  be 
established  in  his  own  city,  which  he  had  rendered  the  metropolis  of 
the  Socinian  community.' 

§  13.  In  the  year  1563,  the  doctrines  of  the  Socinians  were  carried 
from  Poland  into  the  neighbouring  Transylvania,  by  means  especially 
of  Oeorge  Blandrata^  ^  hose  exquisite  skill  in  the  medical  art  induced 
John  Sigismundf  at  that  time  prince  of  Transylvania,  to  send  for 
him,  and  make  him  his  own  physician.  For  this  man,  possessing 
intelligence  and  address,  and  being  especially  fltted  for  court  affairs, 
together  with  Francis  Davides^  whom  he  took  along  with  him,  did  not 
cease  to  urge  the  prince  himself,  and  most  of  the  leading  men,  until 
he  had  infected  the  whole  province  with  his  sentiments,  and  had  pro- 
cared  for  his  adherents  the  liberty  of  publicly  professing  and  teaching 
his  doctrines.  The  Bathoris^  indeed,  who  were  afterwards  created 
dukes  of  Transylvania  by  the  suffrages  of  the  nobles,  were  by  no 
means  favourable  to  Socinian  principles ;  but  they  were  utterly  unable 
to  suppress  a  sect  so  numerous  and  powerful.*  Nor  were  the  lords  of 
Transylvania,  who  succeeded  them,  able  to  effect  it.  Hence  to  the 
present  time,  in  this  one  province,  the  Socinians,  by  virtue  of  the 


*  See  Wi«80watiu8,  Narratio  de  SeparO" 
Hone  Unitariorum  a  Heformatis,  p.  214. 
LnbienieciuB,  Historia  Rt format.  Polonica, 
L  iii.  c.  xii.  p.  240.  &c. 

»  See  Sand*8  BiUiofh.  Anti-Trimtar.  p. 
28  mod  55.  Paul  Debrezonius,  Hist.  Kccle- 
WUB  Rrformaim  in  Uungariay  p.  147,  &c. 
Martin  SchmeizeU  de  Statu  JCccl4»ite  Lu- 
theran, in  Tranjsylvania,  p.  65,  Laniy, 
Mgt.  du  Socinianism^,  pt  i.  cap.  xiii.  &;c. 
p.  46,  Sec.  Chr.  Aug.  Salig's  Hist,  der 
Augwhurg  Confesidon^  toL  ii.  book  ti.  ch. 
▼u.  p.  847,  &c  [In  1668,  the  Unitarians 
held  a  diaputation  with  the  Trinitarians,  at 
WeiMenbuig  (in  Transylvania),  which  con- 
tinued ten  days,  and  of  which,  Gt>orge 
Blandrata,  there,  and  in  the  same  year, 
pablished  his  Brevis  Enarratio  IHsputa- 


tionis  Albany:  and  Caspar  Helt  did  the 
same,  at  Clausenburg,  in  the  name  of  the 
Reformed.  At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the 
Unitariiins  obtained  from  the  nobles,  who 
had  been  in  the  spot,  all  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  Evangelical.  They  also  got 
poHser^ision  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Clau- 
senburg ;  filled  the  offices  of  instruction  in 
the  schools  with  Unitarians ;  and  con- 
trolled all  things  according  to  their  plea- 
sure. Under  Stephen  Bathori,  Francis 
DaWd  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  the  offer- 
ing of  prayer  to  Christ.  To  reduce  him, 
Blandrata  called  Faustus  Socinus  from  B&le, 
in  1678  ;  and  he  so  persecuted  David,  that 
he  was  condemned,  in  1679,  to  perpetual 
imprisonment ;  in  which  he  died.     <Sc'A/.] 
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public  laws  and  of  certaiQ  compacts,  enjoy  their  schools  and  houses  of 
worship,  and  keep  up  their  public  meetings,  though  in  the  midst  of 
continual  snares.*  About  the  same  time,  this  sect  attempted  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  Hungary,'  and  of  Austria,'  But  the  united  efforts 
of  the  papists  and  the  followers  of  a  purer  faith  rendered  these 
attempts  abortive. 

§  14.  The  Sociuians  having  obtained  a  stable  domicile  for  their 
fortunes  at  Racow,  and  being  sustained  by  patrons  and  friends  of 
great  authority  and  talent,  began  zealously  to  seek  the  enlargement 
of  their  church,  and  the  propagation  of  their  religion  through  all 
Europe.  Hence,  in  the  first  place,  they  procured  a  large  number  of 
books  to  be  composed  by  their  brightest  geniuses,  some  explaining 
and  defending  their  religious  principles,  and  others  expounding,  or 
rather  perverting,  the  sacre^l  Scriptures,  according  to  the  views  of 
their  sect;  and  these  books  they  printed  at  Racow,  and  dispersed 
everywhere.*  In  the  next  place,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  as 
appears  iucontrovertibly  from  many  documents,  they  sent  their  emis- 
saries into  various  countries  to  make  proselytes,  and  to  establish  new 
congregations.  But  these  envoys,  though  some  of  them  had  the 
advantages  of  a  noble  birth,  and  others  possessed  extensive  learning 
and  acuteuess  in  reasoning,  were  almost  everywhere  unsuccessfuL  A 
small  company  of  Socinians  existed  in  obscurity  at  Dantsdc  for  a 
time ;  but  it  seems  gradually  to  have  disappeared  with  this  centuiy.* 
In  Holland,  first  Erasmus  Jansen,^  and  afterwards  Andrew  Voidovivs 
and  Chrlatophar  OtiforocUy  great  pillars  of  the  sect,  laboured  to  gain 
disciples  and  followers :  nor  were  they  wholly  without  success.  But 
the  vigilance  of  the  theologians  and  of  the  magistrates  prevented  them 
from  acquiring  strength  and  establishing  associations.'  Nor  did 
Socinians  find  the  Britons  more  accopimodating.  In  Germany,  Adam 
Neuser  and  some  others,  at  the  time  when  the  prospects  of  the  Unir 
tarians  were  dark  and  dubious  in  Poland,  entering  into  a  confedenw^ 
with  the  Transylvanians,  contaminated  the  Palatinate  with  the  erron 
of  this  sect ;  but  the  mischievous  design  was  seasonably  detected,  and 
frustrated.  Neuser  then  retired  among  the  Tiu^ks,  and  enlisted  among 
the  Janizaries  at  Constantinople.® 


*  GiLstav.  Groo.  Zoltiicr's  Hist.  Cn/pfo- 
S(M'htia)iis/ni  Aftorfini,  c.  ii.  p.  3^)7,  359. 
[See  also  Waleh's  Xnnste  litUifiongtsch. 
vol.  V.  no.  3.     *SrA'.] 

-  Dcbn'zenius,  llist.  Ecclesia  livfonn.  in 
Ilunffaria,  p.  169,  &c. 

*  Hon.  Sponilanus,  Conthinatio  Ann.  Ba- 
ronh\  ad  ann.  15G8,  no.  xxiv.  p.  701. 

*  A  oonsidoraWe  part  of  tho'it*  books 
■were  edited  in  the  cullection,  entitled 
liihlinth  ra  Fratru/n  Pofo/tdnan,  priiitod 
A.D.  1656.  The  eollection,  indeeil,  haviy 
out  many  of  the  pi-odnctions  of  the  tirst 
founders  of  the  sect :  yv{.  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  acquaint  un  with  tlie  geniu.s  and 
character  of  the  sect. 

*  Gustav.  Geo.  Zeltner's  //'>/.  Cr'/jih' 
Soc/»ianismi  Aitorjini,  p.  199,  note. 


•  See  Sand's  BibUoth.  p.  87. 

"*  Zt»ltner,  loc.  cit.  p.  31  and  ITt. 
[*  Brandt,  in  his  ist'ry  uf  the  R'furm^ 
tion  in  th*^  K  th  rlandit^  tells  lu,  thit 
Ostorudt  and  Voidovius  were  banished,  ud 
that  thrir  books  were  cinidriuned  to  be 
burnt  publicly  by  the  hands  of  the  commM 
hangman.  Accordingly  the  pile  was  niiedl 
the  exe  rutioner  appniached.  and  the  mslti' 
tude  was  assembled,  but  the  books  did  not 
appear.  Tlie  magistrates,  who  were  cnikmi 
tu  [XTUse  their  contents,  liad  quietly  dirided 
them  amon<^  themsehvs  and  their  friendi* 

»  Burch.  GottlL  Struve's  Pfa'ciscke  Xif- 
cfi  h/iidt.  ch.  v.  sec.  53,  p.  214.  Hau 
Altin^s  H'itt.  Ef-diS,  Pa'atin.  in  Meiflfi 
Munummta   PalatinOt   p.    266,    &e.  837* 
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§15.  Although  the  Socinians  profess  to  believe  that  all  knowledge 
of  divine  things  must  be  derived  from  the  sacred  books  of  Christians, 
yet  in  reality  they  hold  that  the  sense  of  the  divine  volume  must  be 
estimated  and  interpreted  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  right  rea- 
son ;  and  therefore  they  subject  religious  truth,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
empire  of  reason.  For  they  intimate,  sometimes  tacitly,  and  some- 
times expressly,  that  the  inspired  writers  frequently  slipped,  through 
defects  both  of  memory  and  of  capacity ;  that  they  express  the  concep- 
tions of  their  minds  in  lang^uage  that  is  not  sufficiently  clear  and 
explicit;  that  they  obscure  plain  subjects  by  Asiatic  phraseology,  that 
is,  by  inflated  and  extravagant  expressions ;  and  therefore  must  be 
made  intelligible  by  the  aid  of  reason  and  sagacity.  From  such  pro- 
positionfl^  any  person  of  but  moderate  capacity  would  readily  infer 
that^  in  general,  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  of  our  Saviour  may  be 
learned  from  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  that 
there  is  no  reas<xi  to  question  the  truth  of  this  history  generally ;  but 
that  the  doctrines  which  are  set  fortli  in  these  books  must  be  so 
understood  and  explained,  as  not  to  appear  contrary  to  the  common 
apprehensions  of  men,  or  to  human  reason.  The  divinely-inspired 
books,  therefore,  do  not  declare  what  views  we  should  have  con- 
oeming  Ghxl  and  his  counsels ;  but  human  sagacity  it  is  that  points 
out  to  us  what  system  of  religion  we  are  to  search  for  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

§  16.  This  opinion  becomes  still  worse  when  we  consider  what  this 
sect  understood  by  the  term  reason.  For,  by  the  splendid  name  of 
right  reason^  they  appear  to  mean  that  measure  of  intelligence,  or  that 
power  of  comprehending  and  understanding  things,  which  we  derive 
from  nature.  And  hence  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  whole 
Socinian  theology  is  this:  Nothing  must  be  admitted  as  a  divine 
doctrine  but  what  the  human  mind  can  fully  understand  and  compre- 
hend; and  whatever  the  holy  Scriptures  teach,  concerning  the  nature 
of  (rod,  his  counsels  and  purposes,  and  the  way  of  salvation,  must  be 
filed  down  and  polished,  by  art  and  reason,  till  it  shall  agree  with  the 
capacities  of  our  minds.  ^  Whoever  admits  this,  must  also  admit  that 
there  may  be  as  many  religions  as  there  are  people.    For  as  one 

Kitor.  Ye^  la  Croce,  Dissertations  HiS'  of  all  religions  trnth,  and    nowhere    ex- 

toriques,    i.    101,    127.      Compare  Bern,  pressly  allows   reason  to    have  dominion 

Bsqjtdi'fl    Presbyteroloffia    Atistriaca,    p.  over  reyelation,    he    yet    maintains  that 

113,  ft&  where  he  treats  of  John  Matthsei,  Socinns,   who  was  but  a  poor  expositor, 

'vho  was  implicated  in  these  commotions.  took  great  liberties  with  the  Scriptures, 

^  [Dr.  Zi^ler,  in  his  condensed  View  of  and,  in  reality,  practised  npon  the  pnnciple 

Mbt  Mcnliar  doctrines  of  Fanstns  Socinns  stated  by  Mosheim,  though  perhaps  without 

(ia  Henke's  Nene  Magazin  fwr  Rdigions-  much  consciousness  of  it.    And  the  subse- 

fkSlfm\pkitt  ^^  voL  iy.  st.  ii.  p.  204,  &c.),  quent  Socinians,  he  says,  proceeded  further 

^OBtrorerte  this  statement  of   Mosheim ;  and  further,  till  they  at  last  discovered  what 

maA.  laajntainw,  that  Socinus  aimed  to  base  was    the  fundamental   principle  of  their 

b  doetrines  wholly  on  the  Scriptures,  and  theology ;  and  since  this  discovery,  they  do 

^ot   on    reaaon    as    a    hieher   authority,  not  hesitate  to  avow  it.     Hence  he  con- 

Uizoeddi,  in  his  Church  History  since  the  dudes,  that  Mosheim  is  quite  justifiable  in 

Jief&rmation  (toL  t.  p.  660,  &c),  replies  to  making  such  a  statement  as  he  here  gives. 

Zugler ;  and  whfle  he  admits  that  Socinus  TV.] 

gwjfawad  to  regud  the  Bible  as  the  source 
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person  is  more  obtuse  than  another^  or  more  acute,  so  also  what  ia  plain 
and  easy  of  comprehension  to  one^  another  will  complain  of  as  abstniae 
and  hanl  to  be  understood.  Neither  do  the  Socinians  appear  to  fear 
this  consequence  very  greatly :  for  they  allow  their  people  to  explain 
variously  many  doctrines  of  the  greatest  importance;  provided  they 
entertain  no  doubts  respecting  the  general  credibility  of  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  hold  what  the  Scriptures  inculcate  in  regard  to 
morals  and  conduct. 

§  17.  Proceeding  on  this  maxim,  the  Socinians  reject,  or  bring 
down  to  their  comprehension,  whatever  presents  any  difficulty  to  the 
human  mind  in  the  doctrines  of  God,  or  of  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  or  of  the  nature  of  man,  or  in  the  entire  plan  of  salvation,  as 
proposed  by  the  inspired  writers,  or  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  rewards 
and  punishments.     God  is  indeed  vastly  more  perfect  than  men  ar^ 
yet  he  is  not  altogether  unlike  them :  by  that  power  with  which  he 
controls  all  nature  he  cause<l  Je^us  Clinst^  an  extraordinary  man,  to 
be  born  of  the  virgin  Mary :  this  man  he  caught  up  to  heaven,  imbued 
him  with  a  portion  of  his  own  ener^ry,  which  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  will :  and  then  sent  him  back  to  this 
world,  that  he  might  promulgate  to  mankind  a  new  rule  of  life,  more 
perfect  than  the  old  one,  and  might  evince  the  truth  of  his  doctrine 
by  his  life  and  his  death.     Those  who  obey  the  voice  of  this  divine 
teacher  (and  all  can  obey  it,  if  they  are  so  disposed),  being  clad  iQ 
other  bodies,  shall  hereafter  for  ever  inhabit  the  blessed  abode  where 
G(xl  resides :  and  those  who  do  otherwise,  being  consumed  by  exqui- 
site torments,  shall  at  length  sink  into  entire  annihilation.     These 
few  propositions  contain  the  whole  system  of  Socinian  theology,  when 
divested  of  the  decorations  and  subtle  argumentations  of  their  theo- 
Wians. 

§  18.  The  general  character  of  the  Socinian  theology  requires  them 
to  limit  their  moral  precepts  entirely  to  external  duties  and  conduflti 
For  while  they  deny,  on  the  one  hand,  that  men's  minds  are  purified 
by  a  divine  influence ;  and  on  the  other,  that  any  man  can  so  central 
himself  as  wholly  to  extinguish  his  evil  propensities  and  passions;  no 
course  was  left  but  to  maintain  that  he  is  a  holy  man  who  lives  agree- 
ably to  those  precepts  of  the  divine  law  which  regulate  the  words  end 
the  exieimal  actUms.  Yet  in  stating  and  describing  the  duties  d 
men,  they  were  obliged  to  be  uncommonly  rigorous;  because  flief 
maintained  that  the  object  for  which  God  sent  Jeans  Clii'ist  into  tlis 
world  was  to  promulgate  a  most  perfect  law.  And  hence,  veiy  xoxMJ 
of  them  hold  it  unlawful  to  resist  injuries,  to  bear  arms,  to  takeoath^ 
to  inflict  capital  punishments  on  malefactors,  to  oppose  the  tyranny  c( 
civil  rulers,  to  acquire  wealth  by  honest  industry,  and  the  like.  And 
here  also  we  unexpectedly  meet  with  this  singularity,  that,  while  O 

'  other  subjects  they  boldly  offer  the  greatest  violence  to  the  langnifB 
of  the  sacred  writers,  in  order  to  obtain  support  for  their  doctrine^-. 
they  require^,  that  whatever  is  found  in  the  Scriptures  relating  toKfc 

and  to  morals,  should  be  understood  and  coustrued  in  the  most  simph 
and  literal  manner. 
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$  19.  The  Racavicm  Caiechismy  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
only  creed  of  the  sect^  and  an  accurate  portrait  of  their  religion,  con- 
tains only  the  popular  system  of  doctrine,  not  that  which  their  leaders 
and  doctors  hold  marked  out  upon  the  mind.^  A  person,  therefore, 
who  wishes  to  know  the  grounds  and  the  sources,  from  which  the 
simple  statements  of  the  Catechism  originated,  must  read  and  examine 
the  works  of  their  theologians.  Besides,  many  doctrines  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Socinians,  which  might  contribute  to  increase  the  odium 
under  which  the  sect  labours,  and  to  lay  open  its  internal  character 
and  state,  are  omitted  in  the  Catechism.  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
have  been  written,  rather  for  other  people,  to  mitigate  their  indigna- 
tion against  the  sect,  than  for  the  use  of  the  Socinians  themselves.' 
And  hence,  it  never  has  obtained  among  them  the  authority  of  a  public 
role  of  fifidth ;  but  their  doctors  have  always  been  at  full  liberty,  either 
to  alter  it,  or  to  exchange  it  for  another.  By  what  rules  the  church 
is  to  be  governed,  and  in  what  manner  public  religious  worship  is  to 
be  celebrated,  their  doctors  have  not  taught  us  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness and  uniformity.  But  in  most  things,  they  appear  disposed  to 
follow  the  customs  of  the  Protestants.^ 

§  20.  Few  are  unapprised,  that  the  first  originators  of  the  Socinian 
scheme  possessed  fine  talents  and  much  erudition.  But  when  these 
were  dead,  or  dispersed,  the  Unitairinna  of  Poland  seem  to  have  had 
but  little  thirst  for  knowledge  and  intellectual  cultivation ;  and  not  to 
have  required  their  teachers  to  be  men  of  acumen  and  well  instructed 
in  learning  and  literature.  They  adopted,  however,  other  views,  after 
they  had  obtained  liberty  to  open  schools  at  Sacow  and  Lublin,  and 

'  Jo.  Andr.  Schmid  has  treated  ezjsresflly,  1680,  it  was  subjoined  to   CrcU's  Ethica 

on  the  authors  and  the  history  of  this  cele-  Aristotelica^  as  an  Appendix ;  in  order  to 

bimted  book,  in  his  essay  de  Catechesi  Raco-  procure  it  a  wider  circulation.     All  these 

published  in  1707.    Add  Jo.  Christ  editions  were  in  4to.     In  1684,  there  was 


Kodiei^s  BibUotkeca  Theol.  Symbol,  p.  656,     an  edition  in  8yo,  still  more  complete,  as  it 
Jec.     The  yery  learned  and  Teradons  Geo.     contained    the  notes    of  Martin  Kuarus, 


Oeder,  not  Ions  since,  published  a  Benedict  Wissowatius  the  younger,  and  of 

edition  of  it,  with  a  solid  confutation  one  not  named.     Schl,"] 

Mm*^**^  ;    Franc£  and    Lips.    1739,   8to.  *  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 

[Tliere  are  i«operly   two  Kaoovian  Gate-  theypresentedaLatincopyof  itto  JamesL, 

a  laiger  and  a  smaUer.    The  writer  king  of  Great  Britain,  but  a  German  copy 


«f  the  mialler  was  Valentine  Smalcius,  who     to  the  university  of  Wittemberg.    [To  show 
it  tip  in  German,  and  first  published     their  gratitude,  the  theologians  of  Wittem- 


it  in  1605.     It  is  entitled :  Dcr  kleine  Cate-     berg  allowed  a  feeble  confutation  of  it  to 
sttr   Uebung  der  Kinder  in  dem     be  drawn  up  by  Frederic  Baldwin,  which 


GottfsdSenst  in  Bakow,  1605.  was  first  pubUshed  in  1619;  and  James  L 

Ingcr  WIS  likewise  published  in  Ger-  condemned  the  book  to  the  fiames.     Schl,] 

hj  the  same  Smalcins,  in  1608 :  but  '  This  appears  from  Peter  Morsoovius  or 

n.  Kascororins  translated  it  into  Latin,  Morskowsky's  PoHtia  Ecclesiaatica,   qua/n 

la  1609, imder  the  title:  CaUchesis EccUsia-  vulffo  Agenda  ^xxant,  sive  forma  regiminia 


fum  m  reano  Polonia,  magno  ducatu  extfrioris   Eccktiarum    Christianarum   in 

mutf  et  iuHs  ad  istud  regnum  perti-  Palonia,    qua    unum    Deum    Patrern,  per 

uprovinciiSf  affirmant neminemaliumf  Filium  efus  unigenitum  in  Spiritu  sancto 

Atrem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  confitentur ;  in  3  books,  composed  in  1642, 

Uium  terum  Jkum  Israelis^  &c.    After-  and  published  by  Oeder,  a  few  years  since, 

John  OeU  and  Jo.  Schlichting  re-  at  Nuremberg,  4to.      This  book  is  men- 

and   amended  it ;    and    after  their  tioned    by   Christ.    Sand,   Biblioth.  Anti- 

^^calh,  Andr.  Wissowatius,  and  Stegmann  Trinitar.  p.  142;  who  says,  it  was  written 

younger,  pablished  it   in   1665.      In  for  the  use  of  the  Belgio  churches. 
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had  discovered  that  their  cause  could  not  possibly  be  upheld,  without 
defenders  and  vindicators  in  no  respect  inferior  to  their  adversarieBi 
Their  love  of  learning  became  more  ardent,  from  the  time  when 
Faustv^  Socvnus  undertook  to  sustain  and  to  r^^ulate  their  tottering 
and  ill-arranged  church :  and  not  a  few  persons,  noble  by  intellect  as 
well  as  birth,  appeared  among  them.  For  they  were  disposed  to  hftve 
the  study  of  eloquence  pursued,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  litera- 
ture taught  to  the  young,  and  philosophy  expounded  to  a  few  geniuMS. 
The  Racovians,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  made  ArittoOe 
their  guide  in  philosophy ;  as  appears  from  John  Crell's  Ethioa,  and 
from  other  monuments  of  those  times. 

§  21.  At  the  same  time,  the  leaders  of  the  sect  declare,  in  number- 
less places  of  their  books,  that,  both  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  explaining  and  demonstrating  the  truths  of  religion 
in  general,  clearness  and  simplicity  are  alone  to  be  consulted,  and  that 
no  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  subtleties  of  philosophy  and  logic; 
which  rule,  if  the  interpreters  and  doctors  in  the  highest  esteem  among 
them,  had  considered  as  laid  down  for  tliemselveSf  they  would  have 
given  much  less  trouble  to  their  enemies.  For  in  most  of  their  book% 
exquisite  subtlety  and  art  are  found,  combined  with  an  indescribaUe 
amount  of  either  real  or  fictitious  simplicity.  They  are  most  acate^ 
and  seem  to  be  all  intellect,  when  discussing  those  subjects,  which 
other  Christians  consider  as  lying  beyond  man's  power  of  com- 
prehension,  and,  therefore,  as  simply  to  be  believed.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  their  sagacity  and  powers  of  reason  forsake  them,  just  where 
the  wisest  of  men  have  maintained,  that  free  scope  should  be  given  to 
reason  and  human  ingenuity.  Although  this  may  appear  oontradio- 
^i7>  yet  it  all  flows  from  that  one  maxim  of  the  whole  Bchool,  fbit 
whatever  surpasses  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind^  must  be 
banished  from  Christian  theology. 

§  22.  The  Unitarian8y  as  soon  as  they  were  separated  from  fhe 
society  of  the  Reformed  in  Poland,  became  divided  into  parties;  li 
has  been  already  mentioned.  The  subjects  of  dispute  among  thenar 
were,  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  Christian  life  and  behaviour ;  whe- 
ther infants  are  proper  subjects  of  Christian  baptism ;  whether  Ike 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  pei^son^  or  a  divine  attribute ;  and  some  other  nl^ 
jects.  Among  these  parties,  two  continued  longer  than  the  otbei% 
and  showed  themselves  less  docile  and  manageable  to  the  pacificaton; 
namely,  the  Budncean  and  Famovian  sects.  The  former  had  fer  Si 
founder  and  leader,  Simon  Budnasus^  a  man  of  acuteness,  who,  aeeiiV 
more  clearly  than  others  whither  the  principles  of  Lceliua  SodiMf 
would  lead,  maintained  that  Jeaua  Christ  was  not  to  be  honoured  wtt 
our  prayers,  nor  with  any  other  kind  of  worship ;  and  in  order  moii 
easily  to  support  this  error,  he  declared,  that  Christ  was  oonceived  Bflt 
by  virtue  of  any  divine  power,  but  in  the  way  that  all  other  men  •*' 
These  tenets,  indeed,  harmonise  very  well  with  the  first  piincipki 
the  Socinian  scheme ;  but  they  appeared  to  most  persons  intoienIib'|« 
and  execrable.  Budnceua^  therefore,  who  had  many  diadplei  ii^ 
Lithuania  and  Bussian  Poland,  was  deposed  from  his  ministerial  dSf^ 
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in  1584;  and,  with  his  adherents,  was  excommunicated.  But  he  is 
said  to  have  afterwards  given  up  his  opinion^  and  to  have  been  restored 
to  the  communion  of  the  sect.' 

§  23.  Into  nearly  the  same  error  which  had  proved  disastrous  to 
BudTUBua^  a  little  while  after,  fell  Francis  Davides,  an  Hungarian,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Socinian  churches  in  Transylvania ;  for  he  reso- 
lutely denied,  that  prayer  or  any  religious  worship  should  be  offered 
to  Jesus  GhriaL  After  Blandraia  and  Fauatus  Socinus  himself,  who 
had  been  sent  for  into  Transylvania  for  this  very  object,  in  1573,  had 
in  vain  employed  all  the  resources  of  their  ingenuity  in  efforts  to 
Teclaim  DavideSy  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  Christopher  Bathori^ 
threw  him  into  prison ;  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  A.i>.  1579.' 
Yet  his  sad  fate  did  not  end  the  controversy  which  he  had  commenced. 
For  Davides  left  behind  him  disciples  and  friends,  who  long  contended 
strenuously  for  the  tenets  of  their  master,  and  who  gave  no  little 
trouble  to  Socmua^  and  to  his  followers  in  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
Among  them  the  following  were  most  distinguished,  James  PakeO" 
lagus  of  Chios,  who  was  burnt  at  Bome  in  1585 ;  Christian  Francken, 
who  held  a  dispute  with  Socinus  himself;  John  Som/mer,  rector  of 
the  school  at  Clausenburg ; '  and  some  others.  Moreover,  this 
sect  was  usually  called,  by  the  Socinian  writers,  the  sect  of  Semi^ 
Judaizers.^ 


>  See  Christoph.  Sand's  Bibltoth.  Anti- 
Simitar,  p.  64,  65.  Epistoia  de  Vita  Wisso- 
!n,  ibid.  p.  226.  Ringeltanbe  von  den 
MUnuckm  Bibein,  p.  144,  152,  &a  More- 
over,  Samnel  Crell,  the  most  learned 
Sofinian  of  onr  age  (in  the  Thesaunu 
Britiolar,  CrozianuB^  i*  lllX  is  of  opinion 
(bow  jnstlj,  I  cannot  say),  that  Adam 
KciMo;  a  Gennan,  was  the  author  of  this 
^Bsradisg  opinion  of  Christ. 

*  S«n{  L  e.  p.  55,  56.  Fanstos  Socinns, 
Ofp.  amma^  i  363,  395,  ii  713,  771,  where 
m  giTen  his  dispnte  with  Francis  Davides. 

Labieniecins,  Hist,  Reformats  FolO' 
L  iii  c.  xL  p.  228. 

*  Seei,  respecting  these  persons.  Sand's 
BSbHotk.  p.  57,  58,  86.  The  dispute  of 
^i?fT™M»  with  Francken,  on  this  subject,  is 
is  Sodnni^s  Wo^  ii.  767.  [Pabeologus 
«B0  aetoallT  of  tbe  race  of  the  Greek 
— |Kiors,  who  bore  this  name.  At  Rome 
W  USi  into  the  hands  of  the  inquisition ; 
l«t  ha  etKsped  by  flight  In  Germany  he 
UU  UmBelf  for  a  protestant,  and  in  Poland 
iir  ft  fffw?""*"  They  made  him  their  rector 
cfcClansenbiug.  But  as  he  journeyed  throush 

he  was  seised  by  order  of  me 

ya-gitniliaw^   and  transmitted  to 

. — ^Francken  was  of  Gardzlegen,  and 

a  Lutheran.    But  he  turned  catholic, 


and  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits.  After- 
wards he  revolted  to  the  Unitarians ;  and 
was  made  rector,  first  of  Chmielnizk  in 
Poland,  and  then  of  Clausenburg.  As  the 
Turkish  war  obliged  him  to  go  to  Prague, 
he  again  turned  catholic.  His  writings  are 
mentioned  by  Sand,  /.  c.  —  Sommer  was  a 
native  of  Pima  in  Meissen ;  and  went  to 
Transylvania,  at  the  instigation  of  Blan- 
drate.     Schl.] 

*  Faustus  Socinus  wrote  a  book,  expressly 
contra  Semi'Judaizantes ;  which  is  in  his 
0pp.  ii  804.  Socinus  and  his  friends  did 
not  expend  so  much  effort  and  care  in  the 
suppression  of  this  faction  because  they 
thought  it  very  pernicious  and  hostile  to 
the  Christian  religion.  On  the  contrair, 
Socinus  himself  concedes,  that  the  point  in 
debat>e  was  of  no  great  consequence,  when 
he  declares,  that  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  sal- 
vation, that  a  person  should  pray  to  Christ. 
In  his  answer  to  Wiy'eck  {Opp,  ii.  538, 
&c.),  he  says :  *  But  if  any  one  is  possessed 
of  so  great  fiiith,  that  he  dare  always  go 
directly  to  GKxi  himself,  and  does  not  need 
the  consolation  which  arises  from  the  invo- 
cation of  Christ  his  brother  tempted  in  aJl 
thin^ ;  such  a  one  is  not  obligea  to  pray  to 
Chnst.'  *  According  to  his  ju<^ment,  there- 
fore, those  have  a  higher  degree  of  faith. 


*  Quod  si  quis  tanta  est  fide  prseditus,  ut 
ttd  Denm  ipcum   perpetuo  recte  accedere 
comotatione,  qu»  ex  Christi 


fratris  sui  per  omnia  tentati  invocatione 
proficiscitur,  indigeat^  hie  non  opus  habet» 
ut  Christum  invocet. 
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§  24.  Towards  tho  FamovianSy  the  SociniaDS  were  mncb  mofe 
indulgent ;  for  they  were  not  excommunicated,  nor  required  to  aban- 
don the  opinions  which  they  held,  but  only  to  conceal  them,  and  not 
advance  them  in  their  sermons.^  The  head  of  this  party  was  Stanis- 
laus Farnovius  or  Famesiua ;  who  was  induced  by  Peter  Oonesiua 
to  think  the  Arian  hypothesis  better  than  the  Socinian ;  and  who 
maintained,  that,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  Christ  was 
either  begotten,  or  produced  out  of  nothing  by  the  supreme  God. 
What  he  thought  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  less  clear :  but  it  is  known,  that 
he  forbade  his  followers  to  pray  to  the  Holy  Spirit*  When  Famoviua 
separated  himself  from  the  other  VnitarianSj  in  1568,  be  had  many 
adherents,  who  were  distinguished  both  for  influence  and  learning ; 
among  others,  Martin  Czecltovicus^  John  Niemoiovius,  Stanielaius 
Wienowiue^  John  Falconiusy  and  George  Schonvaniu  But  a  part  of 
these  were  overcome  by  the  gentle  treatment  and  the  dexterous  rea- 
soning of  the  Socinians ;  and  others  were  afterwards  discouraged  and 
disheartened  by  the  discreet  management  of  Faustas  Sodnus.  At 
last  the  party,  being  bereft  of  its  leader,  Famovms,  who  died  in  tlie 
year  1615,  became  dispersed  and  extinct*' 


who,  neglecting  Chrifit,  pray  only  to  God 
himself.  Why,  then,  so  severely  ayengo 
the  crime  of  Davides,  who  wished  to  leftd 
all  Christians  directly  to  the  Father  ?  Lu- 
bieniecius  also,  in  his  HtgC.  Reform,  Polo^ 
nicipj  1.  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  228,  not  obscurely 
detracts,  very  much,  from  the  importance 
of  this  controversy,  when  he  writes,  that  in 
Transylvania  {there  were  billows  raised  in 
a  tea-cup,)  *flactus  in  simpulo  excitatos 
esse.'  From  which  it  appears  manifest, 
that  the  Socinians  made  war  upon  Davides 
and  his  adherents,  perhaps  solely  for  this 
reason,  lest,  by  tolerating  his  opinion,  they 
should  inflame  the  enmity  of  other  Chris- 
tians against  themselves,  which  they  already 
felt  to  be  sufficiently  great ;  while  they 
deemed  the  opinion,  in  itself  considered,  to 


be  one  that  might  be  tolerated. 

'  Evistola  ds  Vita  WiswrntUO,  p.  SSI 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Stud 
(Bihlwih.  Anti'Trinitar.  p.  87),  EraflBM 
Johannis  was  admitted  to  the  cflitt  of 
teAcher  in  the  Socinian  oongrentioo  it 
Clausenbnrg,  on  the  conditioo,  that  So  Ui 
sermons  he  should  advance  nothing  to 
that  Jesus  Christ  existed  before  luiy. 

*  Sand's  BMioth.  p.  62,  and  in 
passages,  under  the  names  wb  hare  ncB* 
tioned. 

'  We  omit  here  the  names  of  ihib 
distinguished  Socinian  wiitera  of  this 
tury,  because  a  large  part  of  them  baji* 
been  already  noticed  in  the  preceding  U^ 
tory.  The  rest  may  be  easily  collecteafa* 
Sand's  Bibliotheca, 
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SECTION  I. 

THE  GENERAL  HISTORY  OP  THE   CHURCH. 

I  1.  Tha  Roman  congregation  for  propagating  the  fiiiih  —  J  2.  Urban  YIII.  The 
eoQege  fo  propagating  the  faith  —  §  3.  French  congregations  of  this  kind — §  4. 
Heoce  many  missionaries ;  among  whom,  the  Jesuits  are  distinguished — §  5.  Yet  the 
Jesuits  became  suspected — §  6.  The  phrns  of  the  Jesuits  cause  contention— J  7.  Pro- 
p«gation  of  Christianity  in  India — §  8.  The  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  &c. —  §  9. 
China — f  10.  Progress  there — §  11.  The  Jesuits  accused — §  12.  The  principal 
afocoaation.  Histoij  of  it — §  13.  Chinese  controversy.  The  first  question  —  §  14. 
Tha  second  question — J  16.  Christianity  in  Japan — §  16.  Destroyed  and  overthrown — 
§17.  PkDtestant  missions  in  Asia — §  18.  In  Africa — §  19,  20.  In  America — §  21.  The 
enenuefl  of  Christianity  in  England — }  22.  Hobbes,  the  earl  of  Rochester,  &c. — }  23, 
Tanini,  Rogger,  Les^mski,  Knutzen — §  24.  Benedict  de  Spinoza — §  26.  Literature 
and  science  cultivated  and  improved  —  §  26.  Mathematical  science  especially  — 
}  27.  History — J  28.  Languages  and  eloquence  studied — §  29.  The  law  of  nature^ 
}  30.  Aristoteliui  and  Paracelsic  philosophy — §  31.  Peter  Oassendi — §  32.  The  Car^ 
teaian  philosophy — §  33.  Its  principal  adversaiy,  Ghissendi — §  34.  Two  sects  of 
philoaopheni,  the  mathematical  and  metaphysical — §  36.  Propagation  and  improve- 
meat  of  the  metaphysical  philosophy — §  36.  Progress  of  the  mathematical  philosophy 
— I  37.  Philosophers,  who  were  not  of  these  schools. 

\  1.  The  arduous  efforts  commenced  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  the 
preceding  century  for  extending  the  Christian  church,  and  thus  exalt- 
ing and  enlarging  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  see,  were  in 
this  century  placed  upon  a  permanent  and  solid  basis:  whereas, 
Wore,  they  had  been  tottering  and  ill-supported.  In  the  first  place 
Gregory  XV.^  at  the  instigation  of  his  chaplain,  Namiy  established 
«t  Rome,  in  1622,  the  famous  Congregation  for  ptvpagating  the 
Mthy^  and  furnished  it  with  very  extensive  revenues.  This  body, 
^hich  consists  of  thirteen  cardinals,  two  priests,  and  one  monk, 
together  with  a  scribe,^  has  for  its  object  the  support  and  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Romish  religion  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    Urban  VIILj 

'  Congregatio  de  propaganda  Fide.  Aymon,  in  his  Tableau  de  la  Cour  de  Rome, 

*  Such  is  the  nnmoer  of  members  in  this  pt.  iii.  cap.  iii.  p.  279,  makes  it  to  consist  of 

^jr,  as  stated  by  Gregory  XV.  in  his  bull  eighteen  cardinals,  one  papal  secretary,  one 

^  Its  establishment :  i?M/yanM/w  i?07WflnMw,  apostolical  protkonotary^  one  rcfere^it,    or 

Di.  472,  ed.  Lnxemb.     Nor  is  a  larger  num-  reftrtndarif,  and  one  of  the  assessors  and 

^  mentioned  Inr  Urban  Cerri ;  Etat  pri-  scribes  of  [the  Inpdntion,  or]  what  is  called 

»fnt  de  rkglue  Bomaine,  p.  259.    But  Ja.  the  Sacred  Office. 
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and  after  him  numerous  wealthy  individuals,  enriched  it  with  so 
revenues,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  bearing  of  almost  imlimited  expenses. 
Hence,  it  sends  out  numerous  missionaries  to  the  most  remote  nationB ; 
publishes  books  of  various  kinds,  necessary  for  learning  foreign  and 
some  of  them  barbarous  languages ;  causes  instructions  in  Christianity, 
and  other  works  designed  to  enkindle  piety  or  confute  error,  to  be 
drawn  up  in  the  languages  and  appropriate  characters  of  the  several 
nations;  maintains  and  educates  a  vast  number  of  selected  youth, 
designed  for  missionaries ;  liberally  educates  and  supports  young  men, 
who  are  annually  sent  to  Rome  from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to 
become  instructors  of  their  countrymen  on  their  return  home ;  receives 
and  maintains  persons  whose  constancy  in  professing  and  defending 
the  Bomish  religion  has  drawn  od  them  banishment  or  other  calami- 
ties; and  plans  and  accomplishes  various  objects,  sJmost  beyond 
belief  to  those  not  acquainted  with  such  affairs.  For  the  carrying  of 
these  objects  into  effect,  a  very  splendid  and  spacious  palace  has  been 
set  apart,  which  is  situated  so  delightfully,  that  it  captivates  by  that 
circumstance  alone.' 

§  2.  To  this  institution  Urban  VIIL,  in  the  year  1627,  added 
another,  not  indeed  equally  magnificent,  yet  renowned,  and  veiy 
useful ;  namely,  the  College  or  Seminai^y  for  propagating  thsfaiik; 
in  which,  from  almost  all  nations,  future  heralds  of  Christian  trotfa 
to  foreign  coimtries  are  educated,  and  imbued  most  carefully  with 
such  learning  and  instruction  as  form  a  necessary  preparation  for  an 
office  so  important.  This  great  institution  originated  in  the  seal  of 
John  Baptist  VileSy  a  Spaniard  residing  at  the  Soman  court,  who  set 
it  on  foot  by  presenting  to  the  pontiff  all  his  possessions  and  pro- 
perty, including  an  elegant  house  that  he  owned.  Many  otherB 
afterwards  imitated  his  liberality,  and  to  this  day  imitate  it.  Uf^fon 
at  first  placed  this  College  under  the  care  and  authority  of  three 
Canoris  of  the  three  patriarchal  churches  at  Rome :  but  suioe  the 
year  1641,  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Congregation^  alreaii^ 
mentioned  as  established  by  Gregory  XVJ^ 


'  The  authors  who  treat  of  this  congre- 
gation, are  enumerated  bj  Jo.  Alb.  Fa- 
bricius,  Litx  Evanqelii  toti  orhi  exorivtis, 
c.  xxxiii.  p.  566.  to  whom  may  be  added, 
Dorotheus  Ascianus,  Ik  Montious  Pietatia 
Eccleaim  Bomana,  p.  622,  &c.  where  there 
ia  a  h'st  of  the  books  published  by  the  con- 
gregation, up  to  the  year  1667.  [The 
annual  revenue  of  this  congregation,  near 
tlio  close  of  this  century,  was  about  24,000 
Boman  dollam.  Schroeekh,  Kirchi-Jtffisch, 
sat  tUr  Btformation^  iii.  716.     7V.] 

*  HippoL  Helyot,  Hift.  des  Ordres 
Monastiqu€8  Be/iqinue  et  Afilitairfs,  t.  viii. 
cap.  xii.  p.  78,  *&c.  Urban  Cerri,  Etat 
prhent  de  VEgUse  Ronuiine^  p.  293,  &c. 
where,  howover,  the  first  founder  is  errone- 
ously called  Vives.  [It  is  not  certain,  that 
Viles,  rather  than  Vives,  was  the  true  name 
of  the  founder. — Reestablished  ten  scholar- 
Bhips,  for  youth  from  ibreign  lands.     Car- 


dinal Barberini,  the  pope's  broCher,  in  107 
and  1638,  added  thirtV'Cne  men  ■dioh^ 
ships ;  for  Geoigians,  Persians,  KcHnite 
Jacobites,  Melchites,  Cq>ts,  AUjiiniiH 
and  Indians ;  and  in  defect  of  thess^  t* 
Armenians,  from.  Poland,  Rqbbul,  and  Gob* 
stantinople.  The  scholars  on  BsibonTl 
foundation  were  to  bind  themsdres  to  \i^ 
come  missionaries  among  their  own  taattt 
men,  or  to  go  wherever  the  OongiregatioB  * 
Propaganda  should  order  them. — UriMB 
Cerri  was  secretary  to  the  CongregitioB  ^ 
Propaganda,  and  <uew  up  an  aecoont  of  A* 
Present  State  of  the  Roman  ekurdi  ii  ^ 
parts  of  the  world,  for  the  use  of  Tiiiiowi^ 
XI. ;  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yf^ 
t^^stants,  and  was  translated  and  imbfiiM 
English  and  French,  in  1716.  SchioeA 
KirchengescK  sett  der  Befonn,  iii.  71^  ^ 
2>.] 
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§  3.  In  1663  the  Congregation  of  prieste  for  foreign  miseiona 
was  instituted  by  the  royal  authority  in  France;  and  likewise  the 
Pariaian  Seminary  for  miasiona  to  foreign  nations  was  founded  by 
certain  French  bishops  and  theologians,  in  which  men  might  be 
edacat€9d  and  instructed,  in  order  to  become  preachers  of  Christianity 
among  the  nations  estranged  from  Clirist.  From  this  Seminary  go 
forth,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  apostolic  vicars  of  Siam,  Tonquin, 
Codhin  China,  the  bishops  of  Babylon,  and  the  apostolic  vicars  of 
Persia,  and  other  missionaries  to  the  Asiatic  nations ;  and  they  derive 
their  support  from  the  ample  revenues  of  the  Congregation  and  the 
Seminary.^  But  the  Priests  for  foreign  Tnissions^  and  their  pupils, 
generally  have  much  contention  and  controversy  with  the  Jesuits  and 
titieir  missionaries.  For  they  are  displeased  with  the  method  pursued 
by  the  Jesuits  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese  and  others;  and 
moreover,  the  Jesuits  will  not  submit  to  the  commands  of  the  apo* 
italic  vicars  and  bishops^  appointed  by  the  Congregation^  agreeably 
to  the  pontifical  ordinance ;  nor  to  the  Roman  College  for  propd' 
gating  the  faith.  Likewise  the  French  Congregation  of  the  holy 
9acramenty  instituted  by  AtUhier^  bishop  of  Bethlehem,'  was  required 
by  Urban  VII Ly  in  the  year  1644,  to  always  have  fit  men  in  readi- 
ness to  be  sent  to  the  nations  ignorant  of  Christianity,  whenever  the 
pontiff,  or  the  Congregation  for  propagating  the  faith,  should 
demand  their  services.^  Other  bodies  of  less  note,  which  have  been 
established  in  various  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
church,  and  the  pains  taken  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  orders  to 
provide  a  supply  of  missionaries,  I  shall  leave  to  others  to  enumerate 
and  describe. 

§  4.  From  these  colleges  and  societies  issued  those  swarms  of 
missionaries  who  travelled  over  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  it  is  yet 
discovered,  and  from  among  the  most  ferocious  nations  gathered  con- 
gregations that  were,  if  not  in  reality,  yet  in  name  and  in  some  of 
their  usages.  Christian.  Among  these  missionaries,  the  Jesuits,  the 
Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Capuchins,  obtained  the 
greatest  glory.  Yet  they  mutually  assail  and  accuse  each  other 
publicly  of  disregarding  and  dishonouring  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
even  of  corrupting  his  holy  doctrines.  The  Jesuits,  in  particular, 
are  the  most  spoken  against,  both  by  the  others  who  labour  with 
them  in  the  glorious  cause  of  enlarging  the  Saviour's  empire,  and  by 
the  great  body  of  their  own  church.  For  it  is  said,  that  they  instil 
into  most  of  their  proselytes,  not  the  pure  religion  which  Christ 
taught,  but  a  lax  and  corrupt  system  of  faith  and  practice  ;  that  they 
not  only  tolerate,  and  wink  at,  practices  and  opinions  that  are  super- 
stitious and  profane,  but  even  encourage  them  among  their  followers ; 
that  they  amass  vast  riches  by  traffic,  and  by  other  unbecoming  arts 

*  See;  puticaliu'ly,  the  Gallia  Christiana  '  [This  was  a  titular  dignity,  or  a  see  m 
Befudietinor,  tH.  1024,  &c  Helyot,  Hist  partibus,  that  is,  infideHum^  as  Romanista 
des  Ordres,  t.  viii  c.  xii.  p.  84,  &c.  saj.     8.] 

*  They    are   generally    called,    by  the         *  Helyot,  I.  c  c  xiiL  p.  87,  100. 
Trench,  Musifurs  des  Missums  itranghres. 
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and  occupations;  that  they  are  eager  after  worldly  honours,  and 
court  the  favour  of  the  great  by  adulation  and  presents ;  that  they 
involve  themselves  needlessly  in  civil  affairs  and  in  the  intrigues  of 
courts ;  that  they  frequently  excite  seditions  and  civil  wars  in  nations ; 
and  finally,  that  they  will  not  obey  the  Roman  pontiff^  and  the  vicars 
and  bishops  whom  he  sends  out.  If  any  one  call  for  witnesses  to 
support,  these  heavy  charges,  he  finds  himself  almost  overwhelmed 
with  their  multitude  and  their  splendour.  For  there  are  produced 
illustrious  and  very  grave  men  from  every  Komish  country;  and 
among  them  are  many,  on  whom  can  fall  no  suspicion  of  envy^  cre- 
dulity, or  ignorance ;  such  as  cardinals,  members  of  the  Congregation 
for  propagating  the  faith,  and  what  cannot  be  surpassed,  some  of  the 
pontiffs  themselves.  Nor  do  these  witnesses  come  forward  unarmed 
for  the  contest,  but  assail  the  doubting  with  the  very  facts  perpetrated 
by  the  Jesuits,  particularly  in  China,  Abyssinia,  and  Japan,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  Komish  cause.* 

§  5.  The  Jesuits,  although  they  exerted  all  their  sagacity  and 
cimning  (for  which  they  are  said  to  be  pre-eminent),  in  order  to 
silence  these  accusations,  yet  could  not  prevent  them  from  reaching 
Roman  ears.  Among  many  circumstances  which  go  to  prove  this, 
may  be  mentioned  especially  the  following,  that  the  association  at 
Rome,  which  controls  absolutely  all  sacred  missions,  has  now,  for 
many  years,  employed  the  Jesuits  more  sparingly  and  more  cautiously 
than  formerly ;  and  that  on  great  and  trying  occasions,  it  sets  a  higher 
value  on  the  sobriety,  poverty,  and  patience  of  even  the  Capuchins 
and  Carmelites,  than  on  the  abundant  resources,  the  ingenuity,  and 
the  courage  of  the  Jesuits.  Yet  neither  this  body,  nor  even  the 
pontiffs,  are  able  to  correct  all  that  they  either  tacitly  or  openly  cen- 
sure in  the  Jesuits;  but  are  obliged,  however  much  against  their 
wishes,  to  tolerate  a  great  number  of  things.  For  the  disciples  of 
St,  Ignativs  have  acquired,  in  various  ways,  so  great  influence,  and 
so  much  wealth,  throughout  the  Komish  world,  that  they  dare  menace 
even  the  monarch  of  the  church  ;  nor  can  they  be  compelled,  without 
hazard,  to  obey  his  injunctions,  whenever  they  refuse  to  do  sa  This 
most  powerful  society  either  dictates  itself  the  decrees  of  the  Roman 
court ;  or  if  dictated  by  others,  it  either  refuses  with  impunity  to 
obey  them,  or  by  its  ingenuity  gives  them  such  an  interpretation  as 
the  interests  of  the  Ignatian  fraternity  demand. 

§  6.  The  cause  of  this  great  dissension  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  other  Christian  missionaries  is,  that  the  Jesuits  pursue  a  veiy 
different  method  in  converting  nations  to  Christianity  from  that  rf 
their  colleagues  and  associates.  The  Jesuits  are  of  opinion,  that 
people  deeply  sunk  in  superstition  should  be  approached  with  art  and 
policy ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  led,  by  a  cautious  and  careful  hand, 
to  embrace  the  Gospel.  Hence  they  explain  and  interpret  the 
received  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  pagans — as,  for  instance,  the 

*  A  great  amount  of  testimony  is  col-     Coi/ipaqnie  de  Jhus,  Utrecht,   1741,  Sto^ 
loct<Kl  by  the  author  of  tho  Histoire  de  ta     throughout  the  Preface. 
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precepts  of  Confudvs  in  China — in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may 
Beem  to  differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; 
and  if  they  find  anything  in  their  religion  or  their  history  analogous 
at  all  to  the  faith  and  the  history  of  Christians,  they  carefully  apply 
it  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  between  the  old  religion  and  the  new. 
The  rights  and  usages,  also,  which  the  nations  received  from  their 
progenitors,  unless  they  are  totally  opposite  to  the  Christian  rites, 
they  tolerate,  and  either  changing  their  form  a  little,  or  referring 
them  to  a  better  end  than  before,  accommodate  them  to  Christianity. 
The  natural  biasses  and  propensities  of  the  people  they  comply  with, 
so  fEir  as  it  is  possible,  and  carefully  avoid  whatever  is  opposed  to 
them.  The  priests  and  men  of  learning,  by  whom  the  populace  are 
generally  led,  they  labour  in  all  possible  ways,  and  even  by  pious 
frauds,  to  secure  and  bring  over  to  their  party.  They  court  the 
fiftYOur  and  the  friendship  of  those  in  power,  by  presents,  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  various  arts,  mathematics,  medicine,  painting,  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  by  affording  them  counsel  and  aid  in  their  difficulties. 
I  might  specify  many  other  particulars.  Now  all  these  their  col- 
leagues and  associates  look  upon  as  artifices  and  tricks  unworthy  of 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  who,  they  think,  should  plead  the  cause  of 
God  openly  and  ingenuously,  without  deception  and  cunning.  Hence 
they  attack  superstition,  and  everything  that  grows  out  of  or  tends 
towards  it,  openly  and  avowedly ;  do  not  spare  the  ancestors  or  the 
ancient  ceremonies  of  the  pagans;  pay  no  attention  to  their  chiefs,  their 
courts,  their  priests  ;  state  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  nakedly,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the  hereditary  religions  of  the  nations. 

§  7.  The  name  and  the  religion  of  Christians  were  soimded  over 
nearly  all  Asia,  in  this  century,  by  these  ministers  of  the  Boman  see. 
We  l>^n  with  India ;  nearly  all  the  parts  of  which,  and  especially 
those  formerly  subject  to  the  Portuguese  till  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Dutch,  received  some  sparks  of  the  heavenly  light,  though  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  by  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  and  also  of 
some  Theatins  and  Augustinians.  But  of  all  the  missions  ever  under- 
taken to  these  nations,  none  has  been  more  noticed  and  talked  of 
than  that  to  Madura:  and  none  is  said  to  have  produced  more 
abundant  fruits,  quite  to  the  present  times.  Robert  de  Nobili,  or  as 
some  write  it,  de  NobilibuSy  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  commenced  this 
mission,  reflecting  that  the  Indians  abhor  all  Europeans,  and  on  the 
other  hand  venerate  exclusively  the  race  of  Brahmans,  as  if  descended 
firom  the  gods,  and  that  they  will  listen  to  no  other  teachers,  feigned 
himself  a  Braiiman,  come  from  a  distant  country ;  and  by  staining 
his  face,  and  adopting  that  very  austere  and  painful  mode  of  life 
which  the  Sanianes  or  penitents  lead,  he  persuaded  the  credulous 
people  to  believe  him.  By  this  artifice  he  first  brought  over  twelve 
BraJimans  to  adopt  his  discipline  :  and  their  example  induced  a  great 
multitude  to  follow  him  as  their  master.  After  the  death  of  Robe)% 
this  singular  establishment  lay  for  some  time  neglected.*  But  after- 
Urban  Cezriy  Etat  prhent  de  VEgUw  Romaine,  p.  173. 
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wards,  by  the  counsels  and  exertions  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  it  was 
revived ;  and  it  is  continued  at  the  present  time  by  such  Jesuits,  both 
French  and  Portuguese^  as  think  themselves  able  to  submit  to  its 
very  severe  rules.  These  fictitious  Brahmans,  who  deny  themselves 
to  be  Europeans  or  Franks  {Pranghia^  as  the  Indians  pronounce  it), 
and  pretend  to  have  been  bom  in  the  northern  regions,  are  said  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a  community  almost  numberless,  and  one  which  is 
annually  increasing  by  large  accessions ;  nor  is  this  very  incredible.^ 


>  The  Jesuits    can   scarcely  find  words 
adequate,  when  they  would  either  extol  the 

glory  and  the  effects  of  this  mission,  or 
escribe  the  sufferings  and  labours  volun- 
tarily endured  by  the  missionaries.  See 
the  Lettres  curieuses  et  ediJianU's  dcrites  des 
Missions  itranghes^  i.  9,  32,  46,  50.  65. 
Father  Martin  there  (p.  9)  pronounces  it 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  prrfect  mission 
that  ever  was\  *la  plus  bello  qui  soit  au 
monde.'  Each  of  the  missionaries  is  said 
to  have  baptized  at  least  a  thousand  per- 
sons annually  (p.  11):  'Le  moins  que 
chaque  missionnaire  en  baptise  par  an,  est 
mille.'  Yet,  if  credit  is  to  bo  given  to 
him  (p.  12),  access  to  the  sacred  font  was 
not  unadvisedly  allowed  of.  Persons  were 
long  under  trial,  and  were  instructed  for 
four  months,  in  order  to  their  being  n^- 
ceived ;  and  those  received,  so  live  that 
they  appnar  more  like  heavenly  angels,  than 
like  men ;  '  ils  vivent  comme  des  angeV 
And  very  rarely  do  there  occur  among  them 
any  instances  of  such  sins  as  merit  eternal 
death.  If  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary 
sanctity  are  demanded,  tlio  Jesuits  mention 
two.  The  first  is,  the  lives  of  the  mis- 
sioDaries,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  austere  and  more  repugnant  to  human 
nature  (p.  15) ;  '  la  vie  des  missionnaires  ne 
B^auroit  ^tre  plus  austere  ni  plus  affreuse 
selon  la  nature.*  See  also  xii.  206,  xv.  211, 
&c.  They  neither  allow  themselves  the  use 
of  bread,  nor  wine,  nor  fiesh,  nor  fish,  but 
live  upon  water  and  pulse,  of  the  most 
insipid  kinds,  and  without  condiments. 
Their  dress  and  other  things  correspond 
to  their  diet.  The  other  reason  assi^ed 
is,  that  these  new  Christians  live  entirely 
separated  from  Europeans ;  who  are  said 
(p.  16,  17)  by  their  licentiousness  and 
corrupt  morals,  to  contaminate  all  Chris- 
tian converts  from  amonff  the  Indians.  See 
also  what  is  said  in  various  places  in  these 
lietters,  concerning  the  mission  to  Madura ; 
e.g.  t.  ii.  p.  1,  &c.  iii.  217,  v.  2,  vi.  119,  &c 
ix.  126,  and  elsewhere. — Madura  is  a  kins- 
dom  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  peninsuJuei 
of  India,  this  side  the  Ganges.  An  acmrate 
geographical  map  of  all  the  countries  em- 
braced in  the  mission  to  Madura,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Lettres  curieuses 
et  id{fiantcs  des  Missions,  zy.  60,  &c    The 


French  Jesuits  established  a  mianoii,  aftv 
the  model  of  this,  in  the  Indian  kingdom  of 
the  CamatiCf  and  its  vicinity.  See  LeUrts 
idifiantes,  v.  8,  240.  Near  the  end  of  the 
century,  other  Jesuits  projected  a  similar 
mission  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Maravia  [or  Marawas].  See  Lettres  UH- 
fiantes,  iL  1,  x.  79.  But  the  Jcsnita  thmi* 
selves  admit  {Lettres  ^d^f,  tL  8, 15,  66, 107, 
&c.),  that  their  mission  was  more  smcoesiftil 
in  the  kingdom  of  Maravia,  than  in  (hat  of 
the  Camatic  Periiaps  the  French  Jesuit^ 
who  founded  the  Camatic  mission,  ven 
unable  so  perfectly  and  patiently  to  foUov 
that  severe  and  painful  mode  of  linn^ 
which  this  plan  required,  as  the  Portnsiwn 
and  Spanish  Jesuits  were.  Becently,  Ben^ 
diet  XIV.,  who  does  not  approve  of  this 
crafty  method  of  the  Jesuits  in  coDvertiag 
nations,  by  a  mandate  issued  ▲.d.  1744,  hsB 
prostrated  all  these  once  moet  celehntcd 
missions.  This  pontiff  would  have  nowilfs 
and  tricks  employed  in  the  important  wofk 
of  extending  the  limits  of  the  chnrcfa.  Sss 
Norbert's  Mimoires  Historiques  poMr  te 
Missions  Orientales^  t.  L  and  ir.  Hw 
entire  history  of  these  missions,  together 
with  a  copy  of  Benedict's  decree^  is  ia 
Thom.  Mar.  Mammachius,  Origines  ei  Mf- 
tiquit.  Christiana,  ii.  245,  &c. — [Robeft  ds 
Nobili  was  born  of  high  parentage  at  Bobm^ 
in  1577  ;  became  a  Jesuit  at  the  age  of 
twenty ;  studied  philosophy  at  Naples,  snd 
theology  at  Rome.  In  1606,  he  obtainsd 
leave  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indif% 
and  was  made  an  assistant  to  the  Jesoii^ 
Gt)n8alvo  Femandes,  who,  by  ten  yssrf 
labour  among  the  Indians,  had  only  besB 
able  to  baptize  a  few  natives  who  were  st 
the  point  of  death.  Robert,  earij  pei^ 
ceiving  that  the  Indian  ideas  of  ooste  uoMd 
a  great  obstacle  to  their  conTcrsion,  sad 
prevented  all  success  among  the  Ya^^t^ 
castes,  determined  to  convert  (his  insoi^ 
mountable  obstacle  into  a  suooessfbl  cogiBS. 
Having  obtained  the  e^yprobationof  hisplaa 
by  the  archbishop  of  Cranganore,  he  assoied 
the  habits  and  the  garb  <^  a  Braynin,  Ait 
himself  up  in  a  cell,  avoided  society,  lesmsd 
well  the  Tamul  and  the  Sanscrit  langnsm 
and  studied  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
doos ;  and  then  came  forth,  avowing  him- 
self a  foreign  Brahmin,  and  a  relbmier  of 
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fbnt  18  reported  of  the  immense  hardships  and  sufferings  which 
endure,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  is  thought  by  no  small  number 
nit  of  some  doubt.  For  they  are  said  by  many  to  simulate  in 
B  perfect  models  of  rigid  abstmence,  and  sufferers  under  various 
iflicted  injuries,  but  in  private  to  r^;ale  themselves  with  wine, 
and  other  such  indulgences. 

.  The  Jesuits  were  tiie  first  who  brought  a  knowledge  of  the 
revealed  by  Christ  to  the  inhabitants  of  Siam,  ToTiquin,  and 
Ti^China ;  Alexander  of  Rhodes^  a  native  of  Avignon,  being 
iader  of  the  enterprise :  ^  and  vast  numbers  in  those  nations  are 
bo  have  eagerly  embraced  it.  Influenced  by  this  good  news, 
vnder  VIL,  in  the  year  1658,  thought  it  advisable  to  place  some 
ps  over  this  new  church ;  and  therefore  ordered  certain  French 
8,  of  the  Congregation  of  priests  for  foreign  missions^  to  repair 
YT  clothed  with  authority  from  him.  But  the  Jesuits,  who  can 
no  superiors,  and  scarcely  any  equals,  treated  those  pious  and 
men  with  very  great  contumely  and  injustice,  and  would  not 
them  to  enter  into  their  harvest.'    Hence  arose  in  the  court  of 


mptions  of  the  Brahmiiiic  religion, 
lind  his  eloquence  and  his  learning. 
t  gained  one  Brahmin  to  his  Chris- 
rahminism ;  and  then  others,  till 
nber  amounted  to  seyentj.  These 
I  some  ofmosition  from  the  other 
aa :  bnt  Robert's  chief  difficultj 
an  the  opposition  of  the  catholics  to 
9le  plan.  The  case  was  cairied  to 
and  there  warmlj  debated,  and  it 
t  without  difficulty,  that  Bobert  was 
ed  to  go  on  in  his  begun  courae. 
continued  his  labours  nearly  half  a 
,  and  then  died  at  Meliapore,  in 
After  his  death,  his  semi-Christian 
oity  declined  for  a  time ;  but  it  was 
again  by  other  Jesuits,  and  so  en- 
that  in  1710  it  was  said  to  embrace 
ban  160,000  members.  After  the 
plan  was  condemned,  however,  by 
!t  XIV.,  in  1744,  the  community 
declined,  and  soon  became  extinct, 
izoeckh's  KirchengescK  sett  der  Re- 
(m,  iii.  707,  &c,  and  vii.  36,  &c 

the  Tarious  writinss  and  especiaUy 
Eoal  of  Alexander  de  Rhodes,  a  man 
ing  in  genius  and  discernment,  pub- 
tBuris,  1666  and  1682,  4to.  tSee 
•<  d^  fdici  successi  deUa  S.  Tede 
\a  dti  PP.  della  Ccmpagnia  di  Gieau 
mo  del  Tunchino,  Rome,  1640,  4to. 
'eekumus  LatinO'TunchineneU  is  one 
o«t  rare  books ;  as  also  his  Grammat. 
AnnamiiioBf  the  yemacular  lan- 
f  Tonquin.  Alexander  went  to  that 
in  1627,  and  in  the  space  of  three 
snrerted  more  than  6,000  persons ; 
vhom  he  formed  some  to  be  so  eood 
I,  that  in  1634  it  was  estimated  were 


were  more  than  30,000  Christians  in  Ton« 
quin.  From  Macsu>  he  entered  upon  a 
mission  in  Cochin-China ;  but  after  he  had 
converted  numbers,  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
banished  the  country.  The  mission,  how* 
ever,  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by  other 
fiithers.  See  Relation  de  tout  ce  qui  ee  passa 
a  la  Cochinchine,  Paris,  1662,  8vo.  Christof. 
Borro,  Rdcurione  della  nuova  Missione  di 
PP,  della  Compagnia  di  Giesu  nel  Regno  de 
CocincinOj  Rome,  1631,  Svo,  and  delle  Mis^ 
eiani  dd  Padri  della  Compagnia  di  Giesu  nel 
Reanodel  TuncMno,  Rome,  1663, 4to.  Sckl.^ 
*  There  were  various  pamphlets  published 
at  Paris,  in  1666,  1674,  and  1681,  in  4to, 
in  which  these  French  missionaries,  whom 
the  Jesuits  reiused  to  admit  as  fellow-la- 
bourers in  enlightening  idolaters,  eloquently 
described  their  sufferings  and  their  wrongs. 
The  most  accurate  and  full  is  the  account 
given  by  Francis  Pallu,  whom  the  pope  had 
made  bishop  of  Heliopolis ;  printed  in  French, 
Paris,  1688,  8?o.  The  subject  is  also  ex- 
pressly taken  up  in  the  Gallia  Christiana 
of  the  Benedictines,  vii.  1027.  A  concise 
history  of  the  affair  is  given  by  Urban  Cerri, 
Etat  prisent  de  rSglise  Romaine,  p.  199, 
&c  who,  though  he  was  secretaiy  of  the 
Congregaiio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  inveighs 
with  great  severity  against  the  frauds,  the 
cruelty,  and  the  lust  of  domination  of  the 
Jesuits ;  and  laments,  that  his  Congregation 
had  not  the  power  requisite  to  restrain  that 
arrogant  sect.  At  the  close  of  his  narrative 
he  remarks,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
state  all  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
Jesuits  in  this  controversy,  because^  the 
pontiff  ordered  them  to  be  kept  out  of  sight. 
*  Votre  Saintet*  a  ordonn^  qu*elles  demeu- 
rassent  sous  le  secret.'     See   also  Hipp. 
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Bome^  a  protracted  contest ;  the  issue  of  which  plainly  showed,  that 
the  Jesuits  would  easily  resort  to  the  authority  of  the  pontifis  to 
extend  and  confirm  their  power,  but  treated  it  with  contempt^  when 
it  opposed  their  interests  and  emoluments.  Subsequently,  the  French 
king,  Lefivia  ATF.,  sent  a  splendid  embassy,  in  the  year  1684,  to  the 
king  of  8iam,  whose  prime  minister  at  that  time  was  a  Greek  Chris- 
tian named  Const antius,  a  crafty  and  ambitious  man,  soliciting  that 
monarch  to  pay  homage  to  our  Saviour.  The  embassy  was  accom- 
panied by  many  priests  and  Jesuits,  among  whom  were  several  well 
skilled  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  for  which  the  king  had  some  taste. 
These  induced  a  portion  of  the  people  to  abandon  the  superstition  of 
their  fathers ;  but  all  their  efforts  to  convert  the  king  and  the  chiefs 
were  in  vain,  and  all  hopes  of  adding  the  Siamese  to  the  Christian 
chiu'ch  soon  beciime  extinct,  together  with  the  king,  and  his  favouritey 
Constantlus^  who  had  invited  the  Prench  into  the  country,  and  wished 
by  their  means  to  establish  his  own  power.  For  in  a  sedition  raised 
in  1 688,  some  of  the  princes  put  them  both  to  death,*  whereupon 
the  French  were  obliged  to  return  home. 


Ilelyot's    Hist,    drs    Ordrcs  Monastiqucs^ 
t.  viii.  c.  xii.  p.  84,  &c. 

'  An  account  of  tliis  mission  and  its  pro- 
c<»cdinKS  hiw  Iwcn  givi'n  by  Tachard,  Chau- 
mont^  LaLoubon>,  and  others.  Among  tln^e 
tlic  prc*fcrenc(*  is  duo  to  Jjouberc,  who  wa« 
a  man  of  learning  and  candour.  [His  work 
is  ontitUnl,  Dii  lioyaumr  de  Siom^  par  Mr, 
de  in  Louhrrfy  Enwi/e  extraordinaire  du  Rnif 
attprh  du  lioif  de  Siaw,  m  16S7  rt  1088, 
2  vols.  8vo,  Amstcnl.  1691.  It,  is  chit'fly 
occupied  yrixh  the  geogniphy  of  the  country, 
and  the  transactions  of  the  embassy.  Father 
Tachard's  book  is  entitleil.  Voyagrt^  de  Sia/n 
des  P^res  Jisttitrs  (^ivoi/es  par  le  lioif ^  lu^c 
leurs  observations,  Pjiris,  1686,  4to,  and 
Amsterd.  1699,  12mo.  Seamd  Voi/age  au 
lioi/aumf.  de  Sia/n,  Paris,  1689,  4to,  and 
Amsterd.  1699,  12mo.  How  far  such  Jj'suiti- 
cal  accounts  deserve  cri'dit,  the  worhl  al- 
ready knows.  Hen'  belongs  also,  Relation 
de  r Aiufnissade  de  Mr.  rfp  Chanmont  a  la 
Courdu  Hoy  de  Siam,  av»c  ce  qui  s^stpassl 
drplus  remarquahledurant son  Voi/age^  Paris, 
1686,  12mo,  which  was  followe<l  by  t/(>«rwrt/, 
ou  Svitedu  Vojfagede  Siam,  par  Mr.V  AIM  de 
Choisi/  (who  accompanied  Mr.  Chaumont), 
AmsteriL  1687, 12mo.  Tlie  unhappy  change 
which  afterwanls  took  place  in  iSiam,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  French,  is  de8oril)ed  by 
I'^irges.  ft  French  officer,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, in  his  Relation  des  RetHdiitions  arri- 
veeshSiamdansraini^e  1688,  Amsterd.  1691, 
12mo;  and  by  Father  d'OrJeans.  in  his 
Histtdre  de  Mr.  Constance,  premier  Ministre 
du  Rot/  de  Siai}t,  ft  de  la  dt-rniere  Rewlution, 
Paris,'  1692,  12mo.  8ehl.  — The  politic 
Omntantius,  who  had  himself  been  in  France, 
hoj-)e<l  to  derive  some  advantages  from  a 
French  alliance ;  and  the  Jestiit  missionaries 


united  with  liim  in  representing  the  tiiig 
as  much  inclined  to  cmbmoe  Christiaiiity. 
But  when  Chaumont,  the  French  amhan^ 
dor,  arrived  (if  we  may  believe  the  Jetoit 
Tachard),  the  king  of  Siam  told  the  nmhnim- 
dor,  *  that  it  was  no  light  matter  to  diange 
a  nation's  religion,  after  it  had  prerailed &r 
more  than  2200  years :  and  that  he  wondercd 
the  king  of  France  should  interrat  lwm«>lf 
so  much,  in  a  matter  that  did  not  conoeDi 
hiin,  but  God  only  ;  and  one  too,  ivhieh  God 
himself  seemed  to  leave  very  much  to  thf 
free  choice  of  men.  Could  not  God  (md 
he),  who  gave  to  all  men  similar  bodiea  and 
similar  souls,  have  given  them  ako  vimilar 
views  of  religion,  if  he  had  seen  fit  ?  And 
as  he  has  not  done  so,  it  is  presumable,  thsl 
he  takes  pleasure  in  being  worshipped  in  so 
many  diffrrent  ways.'  He,  however,  allowed 
Christianity  to  be  preached  in  his  realii. 
The  French  court,  not  less  Boliciton%  pro- 
bably, to  secure  the  trade  of  the  oonntiT 
than  to  change  its  religion,  sent  a  secoaa 
embassy  in  1688,  under  Pe  la  Lonber^;. 
which  was  accom]mnieil  by  a  large  militaiy 
force.  The  French  were  now  in  ponacMioa 
of  the  ix>rt.  of  Mtx)ui  and  the  caatie  of  Bsn- 
cop,  which  were  keys  to  the  cuuntxr :  waH 
Constantius  himself  began  to  be  alarmed. 
But  the  same  year,  the  nobles  conspired 
against  this  minister,  and  slew  him ;  and  in 
the  tumult,  the  king  himself  lost  his  lifci 
This  revolution  changed  the  whole  face  of 
things ;  and  the  French  were  obliged  to 
quit  the  country.  Yet  probably  some  priests 
remained  behind:  for  the  very  next  jess^ 
it  is  said,  some  thousands  of  Siamese  wen 
ba])tized.  At  li^ast^  it  is  certain,  Christianity 
was  not  extenninated  :  for  near  the  dose  ot 
the  century,   Urban  Cerri  states,  that  an. 
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§  9.  China,  the  largest  and  most  opulent  of  all  the  Asiatic  king- 
doniB,  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Fran- 
ciscans, Capuchins,  and  others,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  All 
these,  though  disagreeing  in  other  things,  unite  in  proclaiming  the 
astonishing  success  of  their  labours.  But  the  Jesuits  justly  claim 
the  chief  honour  of  surmounting  the  obstacles  which  opposed  the 
progress  of  Christianity  among  that  discerning  and  proud  people,  so 
tenacious  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  For  discovering  that 
the  nation,  which  is  naturally  quick-witted,  and  eager  to  know  the 
truth,  was  very  fond  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  especially  of  the 
mathematics,  the  Jesuits  sent  over  men  who  were  not  only  well 
acquainted  with  human  nature  and  discreet  in  managing  affairs,  but 
likewise  profoundly  versed  in  learning  and  the  abstruse  sciences. 
Some  of  these,  by  their  address,  the  elegance  of  their  manners,  and 
their  skill  in  business,  soon  acquired  such  influence,  that  high 
honours  and  offices  were  conferred  on  them  by  the  emperor ;  and 
they  were  employed  in  affairs  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the 
court  itself.  And  supported  by  such  patrons,  other  teachers  of 
humbler  rank  and  talents  were  able,  without  much  difficulty,  to 
collect  disciples  of  every  rank,  sex,  and  age,  in  all  the  provinces  of 
this  vast  empire. 

§  10.  This  prosperity  was  checked  in  some  measure,  when  Xun- 
Chi,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Mogul  race,  died,  and  left  his  son  a 
minor ;  for  the  chief  nobles,  to  whose  care  and  instruction  the  heir 
of  the  empire  was  committed,  having  long  viewed  Christianity  with 
strong  aversion,  abused  their  power,  to  overthrow  both  it  and  its 
friends ;  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  whom  they  stripped  of  all  their 
advantages,  their  fortunes,  and  their  privileges,  and  persecuted  with 
great  cruelty.  The  first  man  among  the  Jesuits,  John  Adam  Schally 
venerable  not  only  for  the  high  office  he  sustained  in  the  court,  but 
also  for  his  age  and  his  extensive  learning,  was  cast  into  prison, 
and  condemned  to  be  put  to  death,  while  the  others  were  banished 
the  country.  This  was  in  the  year  1664.  But  in  the  year  1669, 
when  Cftam-Hi  took  the  sceptre  into  his  own  hands,  the  prostrate 
cause  of  Christianity  was  not  only  restored,  but  moreover  in  process 
of  time  so  advanced  and  exalted,  that  the  Jesuits  commonly  reckon 
this  the  commencement  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Christians  in  China. 
For  the  emperor,  who  possessed  very  great  talents  and  genius,  and 
was  most  eager  in  the  search  and  investigation  of  truth, ^  first  re- 
called the  Jesuits  to  court,  and  restored  them  to  their  former  rank; 


affwtolical  rioar  was  residing  in  tlie  capital, 
had  a  chuiv*]!  there,  and  a  st'minary  in 
which  he  educated  natives  for  the  priest* 
hood ;  and  that  some  of  the  great  men  of 
the  court  were  professed  Christians.  See 
Schroeckh,  Kirchenatsch.  stit  dcr  Hfformn- 
tiom,  vii.  54,  &c.,  who  refers  to  tlie  authors 
above  mentioned.  TV.] 
'  See   Joach.   Bouvet's  Icon  rtgia  Mo- 


narchip  Sinarum :  which  Godfr.  Will.  Leibnitz 
tnuiHlated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  the 
second  part  ot  his  Novissima  Sinica^  1 699, 
8vo.  Add  Jo.  Bapt.  du  Halde  s  Description 
de  la  Chine  ;  and  the  Ltttrcs  of  the  Jesuits 
respecting  their  missions ;  in  which  they 
here  and  there  extol  the  virtues  of  this 
emperor,  whom  all  admit  to  have  been  a 
great  man. 
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and  then  sent  for  others  of  the  same  family  from  Europe,  espedally 
such  as  were  skilful  in  the  different  arts  and  sciences.  Some  of 
these  he  placed  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  employed  in 
civil  transactions  of  the  greatest  importance.  And  some  of  them, 
particularly  Frenchmen,  he  received  to  personal  intimacy,  and  made 
them  his  own  teachers  in  various  things,  especially  in  philosophy 
and  the  mathematics.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  Jesuits,  when  thus 
exalted,  to  obtain  many  friends  and  supporters  of  Christianity,  and 
to  provide  protection  for  its  preachers.  And  hence,  from  nearly  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  many  labourers  entered  into  this 
harvest ;  and  an  immense  number  of  people,  with  but  little  difficulty, 
were  brought  to  profess  Christianity.  The  religion  of  Christ  seemed 
triumphant  in  China,  when  the  emperor,  who  was  so  extremely 
partial  to  the  Jesuits,  in  the  year  1692  published  that  feunous  law, 
in  which  he  denied  that  the  Christian  religion  was  injurious  to  the 
state,  as  its  enemies  contended,  and  gave  all  his  subjects  full  liberty 
to  embrace  it ;  nay  more,  erected  a  splendid  temple  for  the  Jesuits,  in 
1700,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  palace.* 

§  11.  That  the  Jesuits  actually  did  and  accomplished  all  that  is 
above  stated,  is  not  denied  even  by  their  worst  enemies :  but  whether 
their  mode  of  proceeding  was  regular  and  right,  or  such  as  the 
nature  and  dignity  of  the  Christian  religion  demanded,  was  long 
contested,  and  still  is  so,  with  great  acrimony.  The  enemies  of  the 
Jesuits  (and  they  are  both  numerous  and  very  bitter,  especially 
among  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jansenists)  strenuously  maintain, 
that  they  purchased  this  success  at  the  expense  of  conunitting  offenosB 
and  crimes  of  a  detestable  character.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
charged  with  putting  a  very  faulty  construction  upon  the  old  religion  of 
the  Chinese,  and  persuading  the  emperor  and  his  nobles,  that  then 
was  very  little,  if  any,  difference  between  the  ancient  and  original 
religion  of  China,  or  the  precepts  of  Confucius^  the  great  philosopher 
and  lawgiver  of  that  nation,  and  the  religion  of  Christ :  and  to  thii 
execrable  misrepresentation,  it  is  said,  they  added  others  of  ksi 
moment ;  in  particular,  they  led  the  Chinese  (who  overrate  eveiy- 
thing  ancient,  and  undervalue  what  is  new)  to  believe  that,  many 
ages  ago,  the  Chinese  had  been  made  acquainted  with  Christ,  and 
had  paid  Him  worship :  and  that  to  these  false  representations  mnit 
be  attributed  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  emperor  towaidi 
Christianity,  and  the  passing  over  of  some  leading  men  to  the  side  of 
the  Jesuits.     In  the  next  place,  they  are  charged  with  being  utterij 


*  A  concise  but  neat  account  of  all  these 
events  is  given  by  Jo.  Bapt  du  Halde, 
J}escription  de  la  Chirtff  iii.  128,  &c.,  and 
bj  the  Jesuit  Fontaney,  Lettrea  idifiantrs 
et  curievseSf  viii.  176,  &c.  A  more  full 
account  is  in  various  books ;  of  which,  the 
most  easy  to  be  procured  is,  Joseph  Suarez, 
Df  Liber iate  Retigionem  Chriatianam  apud 
Sinas  propaganai  Narratio ;  published  by 
Leibnitz,  1698,    in  the  first  part  of  his 


Noviaaima  Sinica.  Most  of  the  othen  ait 
enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrichu^  ^^ 
Evangcliij  c.  xxxiz.  p.  663,  &a  See  aba 
my  ^Ecclesiastical  History  of  Chinai  writtoi 
in  German,  and  published  both  in  a  seportt 
work,  andasaPreface  to  the  Gennantxaulap 
tion  of  Du  Halde's  work.  [This  work  W 
published  in  an  English  translatioii  in  17M^ 
and,  with  a  valuable  Introdnction  and  »M 
by  the  Rev.  B.  Gibbinga^  BJD.,  in  186S.  U] 
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lless  of  the  duties  and  the  virtues  which  become  the  ministers 
ligt.  For  they  not  only  accepted^  but  eagerly  sought  after, 
irs  and  ciyil  offices :  and  elated  by  the  munificence  of  the 
ror,  their  whole  life  was  contaminated  by  the  magnificence  of 
Iress,  the  luxury  of  their  tables,  the  multitude  of  their  servants, 
le  splendour  of  their  palaces ;  and  that  they  devoted  themselves 
i  much  to  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  as  to  teach- 
uman  science,  especially  the  mathematics :  and  tibat  they  even 
charge  of  military  affairs,  and  commanded  in  the  field  of  battle, 
lastly,  Jesuits  of  inferior  rank  are  represented  as  engaging  with 
less  in  usurious  speculations,  in  merchandise,  and  in  other  arts, 
lich  wealth  and  worldly  distinction  are  acquired,  to  the  immense 
ice  of  their  profession.  Some  of  these  charges  the  Jesuits 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  labour  to  extenuate ;  but  the 
md  the  last,  they  contend,  are  calumnious  fabrications.  And 
ibtedly,  those  who  have  opportunity  to  examine  the  matter 
ighly,  will  be  willing  to  admit,  that  envy  and  ill-will  have  had 
share  in  this  controversy. 

2.  The  principal  charge  against  the  Jesuits  in  China,  is  that 
x>nfound  light  and  darkness  ;  or  that,  the  more  easily  to  over- 
the  sciniples  of  the  Chinese,  they  mix  the  superstitions  of  China 
Christianity,  and  allow  their  disciples  to  follow  the  profane 
ns  and  impious  rites  of  their  ancestors.  The  Jesuit  McUthew 
,  the  fiEither  of  the  Chinese  church,  thought  that  the  greatest 
of  the  rites  which  are  enjoined  by  the  Chinese  laws,  might 
ly  be  observed  by  the  converts  to  Christianity ;  for  they  ori- 
d,  he  said,  not  from  religious  considerations,  but  from  state 
' ;  or  were  civil,  and  not  religious  ceremonies ;  nor  were  they 
d  in  any  other  lights  except  perhaps  by  some  of  the  lower  class 
lople.*  A  contrary  opinion  was  embraced,  not  only  by  the 
nicans  and  Franciscans,  who  were  associated  vdih  the  Jesuits 
B  mission,  but  also  by  very  learned  men  among  the  Jesuits 
lelves,  both  in  China  and  Japan,  one  of  whom,  Nicolas  Lombard, 
.  the  grounds  of  his  dissent  in  writing.*  This  controversy, 
f  been  long  agitated  in  private,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  the 
nicans,  in  the  year  1645 ;  and  since  then,  it  has  greatly  dis- 
i  the  whole  Soman  church.  Innocent  X,  in  the  year  just 
1,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Dominicans,  and  condemned  the 
^nce  allowed  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  Chinese.  But  Alexander 
in  the  year  1656,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  nullified  this 
on,  in  effect,  though  not  in  express  terms  ;  and  declared  that 
Q  rites  to  which  the  Chinese  were  attached,  might  be  observed 
iristians.     The  Dominicans  renewed  their  complaints,  in  the 

Hammachiiis,  Origines  et  Antiquit.  St  Maria,   against  the   Jesuits,   with  the 

M4P,  ii  p.  373,  &c.  remarks  of  Leibnitz.     There  is  also  in  this 

Christ.  Kortholt's  Preface"  to  the  work  (p.  413)  a  long  dissertation  of  Leib- 

Tolume  of  Leibnitz's  Epistles,  §  vi.  nitz,  addressed  to  Renrand,  on  the  philosophy 

EC  who  has  subjoined  to  this  yolume  of  the  Chinese ;   in  which  he  pleads   the 

iM  of  Nic  Lombard  and  Antony  de  cause  of  the  Jesuits. 
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years  1661  and  1674,  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  X. ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  foiled  by  the  power  of  the  Jesuits.  lu  the  year 
1684,  this  fatal  controversy  was  renewed  in  China,  where  it  had 
been  at  rest  for  several  years,  and  was  prosecuted  with  greater  warmth 
than  before.  Victory  seemed  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  Dominicangt 
when  Charles  Maigrot^  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  whom  the  pontiff 
had  constituted  his  vicar  in  the  province  of  Fohi,  and  who  was 
afterwards  bishop  of  Conon,  by  a  public  decree,  in  the  year  1693, 
decided,  that  the  opinions  and  regulations  of  the  Jesuits  were  oon- 
trary  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  the  pontiff,  to 
whose  authority  Maigrot  had  subjected  his  decree,  would  not  dedde 
either  way,  on  any  part  of  it,  until  the  whole  cause  should  have  had 
a  legal  investigation.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1699,  he  appointed 
a  board  of  special  judges,  or  a  Congregation^  as  the  Soman  oourt 
terms  it,  to  give  this  angry  contest  a  thorough  examination.  As 
soon  i\s  this  resolution  of  the  pontiff  was  niade  known,  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Roman  church,  and  particularly  in 
France,  took  the  field ;  and  in  various  pamphlets  assailed  the  cha- 
ract-er  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  most  vehemmt 
manner.     Nor  were  the  Jesuits  wanting  in  efforts  on  their  own  part^ 

The  termination  of  this  conflict  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  neit 
century. 

§  1 .3.  Tliis  controversy,  which  has  called  forth  the  talents  of  so 
many  men  of  the  finest  genius,  if  we  separate  from  it  some  minor 
questions,  and  such  as  relate  rather  to  the  Jesuits  themselves  thai 
to  the  subject  in  debate,  may  be  all  embraced  under  two  heada 
(1.)  The  Chinese  call  the  supreme  god  whom  they  worship,  TiEN,  and 
Shang-tt;  that  is,  in  their  language,  Heaven.  And  the  Jesoili 
transferred  this  name  to  the  God  of  the  Christians :  whence  it 
seemed  to  follow,  that  they  thought  there  was  no  difference  hetweea 
the  chief  god  of  the  Chinese  and  the  infinitely  perfect  God  of  tbe 
Christians ;  or,  that  the  Chinese  had  the  same  ideas  of  their  TnsH  or 
heaven,  as  the  Christians  have  of  God.  But  this  the  adversaries  of 
the  Jesuits  deny.  The  first  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  Ao 
Chinese  imderstand,  by  the  words  specified,  the  visible  mateiial 
heavens,  or  the  Lord  of  heaven,  the  eternal  and  all-perfect  Beingf 
whose  throne  is  in  the  heavens,  and  who  from  that  throne,  in  infi- 
nite wisdom,  rules  all  human  affairs ;  that  is,  such  a  God  as  Chrii* 
tianity  presents  to  us  for  our  worship.  The  Jesuits  maintain  the 
latter  ;  for  they  contend,  that  these  names  were  used  by  the  ancieni 
Chinese  philosophers  (who,  they  think,  had  just  ideas  of  natuial 
religion),  to  denote  very  clearly  such  a  God  as  the  Christians  wor*  ; 
ship :  and  thenjfore,  they  would  not  prohibit  their  converts  froia 
continuing  to  use  those  terms,  in  their  prayers  and  discourses,  to 

'  Du  ILiMo,  D(scnption  df  la  Chfv^,  iii.  But  especially  worth  reading  is  tiiei 

142,  &c.     The  other  ^Tit^ra,  wlio  are  very  patron  of  the  JcHuits,  and  himself  a 

numerous,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fubri-  Gabriel  Daniel,  Histoire  Aptilogitifue  t 

ciuH,  Lux  Evan ffelnjC.xxjiix.p.660t&c.  Add  Conduite  des  JUuiUs  de  ia  Chine  \  in 

Voltaire,  SUde  de  DjuU  XIV,  ii.  318,  &c.  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  yoL  iii.  p.  1,  ft<L 
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designate  the  supreme  Being ;  nay,  they  used  them  constantly  them- 
selves, to  denote  the  true  God.  But  their  adversaries  maintain  the 
contrary  opinion ;  and  contend,  that  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the 
Chinese  was  full  of  impiety,  and  made  no  distinction  between  God, 
the  divine  Spirit,  and  nature  or  the  material  world.  They  assert, 
moreover,  that  Confv^ua  himself,  whom  the  Chinese  hold  in  the 
highest  veneration,  was  a  stranger  to  religion  and  piety,  and  one 
who  supposed,  that  all  existing  things  arose  necessarily  into  being 
in  the  course  of  nature.  This  disagreement  gave  rise  to  very  learned 
discussions,  concerning  the  customs,  laws,  and  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Chinese ;  which  have,  indeed,  made  us  acquainted  with  many  things 
that  were  previously  not  well  understood,  but  they  have  not  decided 
the  point  for  which  they  were  imdertaken.  It  seems,  that  entire 
assent  is  not  to  be  given  either  to  the  positions  of  the  Jesuits,  or  to 
those  of  their  adversaries ;  and  that  the  Tien  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
was  indeed  far  inferior  in  his  attributes  to  the  God  of  Christians, 
but  notwithstanding  dififered  from  heaven  or  the  firmament. 

§  14.  The  ancient  laws  of  China  require  the  people,  annually,  at 
stated  seasons,  to  honour  their  deceased  ancestors,  with  certain  cere- 
monies which  seem  to  be  of  a  religious  nature ;  and,  moreover,  all 
the  learned  men  of  the  nation,  at  certain  times,  must  pay  a  kind  of 
worship,  which  also  seems  to  have  a  religious  aspect,  to  the  philo- 
sopher Confucius  (who  is  accounted  the  father  of  all  wisdom),  in 
buildings  consecrated  to  him.  Hence,  a  second  question  is,  whether 
those  honours,  which  the  Chinese  are  required  to  pay  to  the  souls 
of  their  deceased  ancestors,  and  all  the  learned  to  ConfuciuSy  are 
civil  honours,  or  religious ;  whether  they  are  aacrificeSy  or  only  re- 
gulations established  for  state  purposes.  The  Jesuits  say,  that  the 
ancient  Chinese  lawgivers  instituted  these  rites,  to  keep  the  people 
in  order,  and  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  stat«;  that  the 
Chinese  do  not  oflfer  religious  worship  to  the  souls  of  their  ancestors, 
or  to  Confuci/uSj  but  only  testify  by  certain  ceremonies  their  grateful 
sense  of  the  merits  and  benefits  as  well  of  their  ancestors  as  of 
Confuciu8y  and  engage  to  tread  in  their  steps.  And  hence  they 
conclude,  that  it  is  allowable  for  Christians  to  observe  these  sacred 
rites  of  their  country,  provided  they  understand  the  true  nature  and 
grounds  of  them,  and  always  keep  in  sight  the  object  of  their  insti- 
tution. And  whoever  wishes  to  see  the  cause  of  Christianity  flourish 
and  advance  in  China,  can  scarcely  think  difierently  from  the  Jesuits, 
whether  their  statements  are  erroneous  or  correct.  For  it  has  been 
established,  by  public  law,  for  many  ages,  that  no  one  shall  be 
accounted  a  good  citizen  in  that  country,  or  be  admitted  to  any 
office  in  the  state,  who  does  not  perform  the  ceremonies  in  question. 
But  the  Dominicans  and  the  other  enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  contend, 
that  these  rites  are  no  small  part  of  the  Chinese  religion ;  that  Gon^ 
fxicixiSy  and  the  souls  of  their  ancestors,  are  objects  of  religious 
worship  to  the  Chinese ;  and  of  course,  that  such  as  observe  these 
rites,  offer  an  affront  to  the  divine  majesty,  and  cannot  be  accounted 
Christians.     The  more  candid  among  the  Jesuits  themselves  do  not 
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deny  tliat  this  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  decide ;  and  hence  some 
of  them,  at  last,  resorted  to  the  ph^a  of  necessity;  and  urged,  that 
minor  evils,  if  productive  of  the  greatest  advantages,  are  scarcely  to 
be  accounte<l  evils.* 

§  lo.  Japan,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  was  filled  with 
an  jistonishing  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  Jesuits  especially  had 
convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  this 
very  brilliant  success  was  disturbed  somewhat^  partly  by  the  hatred 
of  Christianity,  entertained  by  the  national  priests  and  some  nobles 
in  the  court,  which  gjive  rise  to  severe  persecutions,  in  one  place 
and  another,  both  of  the  newly-converted  Christians  and  their 
te;icher8 ;  and  partly  by  the  internal  broils  and  contentions,  among 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  this  rising  church.  For  here,  as  in 
other  countries,  the  Augustinian,  Dominican,  and  Franciscan  mis- 
sionaries, waged  a  most  pernicious  war  against  the  Jesuits.  They 
taxed  them,  both  at  the  court  of  Rome  and  elsewhere,  with  insatiable 
avarice,  with  excessive  indulgence  both  to  the  vices  and  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Japanese,  with  a  crafty  management  unbecoming  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  with  an  eagerness  to  reign  and  give  law,  and 
with  other  crimes  of  no  k^ss  magnitude.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  other 
hand,  complained,  that  their  accusers,  by  their  imprudence,  their 


*  [*  The  public  lionoiir  paid  to  Confui.MU8 
twice  u  year,  useil  to  Ihj  performed  before 
liis  st^itue.  erect  til  in  the  j^at  hall  or  temple, 
that  is  diKliciited  to  his  memory.  At  present 
they  are  pt*rforme<l  before  a  kind  of  Tahiti^ 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
edifice,  witli  the  following  inscription  :  77«? 
throne  of  thf  soul  of  the  most  holy  and  the 
wost  ejV'l/tnt  chuftrach'-r  Ctnifucius.  The 
literati,  or  learned,  ci'lebnite  this  famous 
festival  in  the  following  manner: — The 
chi«*f  mandarin  of  the  place  exercises  the 
cflfiec  of  priest,  and  the  others  discharge 
the  functions  of  d»'acons,  sub-deacons,  and 
80  on.  A  certain  sacrifice,  called  C/, 
which  consists  of  wine,  blood,  fruits,  &c. 
is  offered,  aft4^^*r  the  worshippers  have 
pn-pariil  themselves  for  this  cmmiony  by 
fasting  and  other  a<^t9  of  abstinence  and 
mortification.  They  kneel  before  the  in- 
scrij^tion,  prostnite  the  l)ody  nine  times 
before  it,  until  the  head  touches  the  ground, 
repeat  a  great  variety  of  pniyers ;  after 
which,  the  priest,  taking  in  one  hand  a  cup 
full  of  wine,  and,  in  the  other,  a  like  cup 
filled  with  bL>«)d,  makes  a  solemn  libation  to 
the  deceasc'l,  and  dismisses  the  assembly 
witli  a  blessing.  Thi»  rites  p<'rformed  by 
families  in  honour  of  their  deceased  parents, 
ar«.'  pretty  mueh  of  the  same  nature.* 

'  Now,  in  order  to  know,  vnth  certainty, 
whetlier  this  festivsil  and  these  rites  l>e  of 
ii  fve//  or  a  nf  iff  ions  nature,  we  have  <mly 
to  inquirtN  whether  they  be  the  Siime  with 
those  ceremonies  that  art*  performed  by  the 
Chinese,  in  the  worship  they  pay  to  certain 


celestial  and  terrestrial  spirits  orgemif  wtiA 
worship  is  undoubtedly  of  a  religions  kind. 
The  learned  Leibnitz  fPrtpf.  Novisnm>.  8hd' 
corum)  undertook  to  affirm,  that  the  self  iM 
now  mentioned  were  not  of  the  Bame  kiadi 
and  conse<}uently,  that  the  JesoiU  VM 
accused  unjustly.  But  that  grpat  man  doM 
not  appear  to  have  examin^  thia  matts 
with  his  usual  sagacity  and  attentum.  For 
it  is  cWdcnt  from  a  multitude  of  rdatiMi 
ever)'  wa}'  worthy  of  credit^  and  paztienlai^ 
from  the  observations  made  on  tne  ChiMM 
missions,  by  that  learned  and  candid  Fitt- 
ciscan  Ajitonio  de  S.  Maria  (,Epp,  LeM^ 
vol.  ii.),  not  only  that  Con&cios  vai  vo^ 
shipped  among  the  idols  and  the  cdutid 
and  ttrrt'strial  spirits  of  the  Chineie^  M 
that  the  oblations  and  ceremonies  obterfid 
in  honour  of  him  were  perfectly  the  sns 
with  those  that  were  performed  as  arts  d 
worsliip  to  these  idols  and  spirits,  Tbtm 
that  desire  a  more  ample  aoconnt  of  tUi 
matter  may  consult  the  following  anthon: 
Buil'f>i  Anna/.  Histor.  Philos,  p.  287, 
he  treats  De  superstitioso  Demorii 
apitd  Simmscs  Cuitu. — Wolfii  StL 
Casauhttrt,  p.  342.  —  Nic  Cbarmos. 
ad  Ma(frotti  Historiam  Cttitus  S 
But  more  especially  Aniand,  MorpU 
qui  dis  Jtsuitts,  tom.  iiL  vi.  Tit  and  IlI 
collection  of  historical  relations  puhlishll.| 
at  Cologne,  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1700; 
the  following  title :  Histima  Cuftus 
siiim,  seu  varia  scripta  de  Cu/tiius 
inter  Vicarios  Apostolicos,  ei  PP.  & 
cuntroocrsiis.*     Mad,] 
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ignorance  of  human  nature,  their  pertinacity,  the  asperity  of  their 
manners,  their  rustic  mode  of  life,  and  other  faults,  injured,  rather 
than  promoted,  the  growth  of  Christian  principles  among  a  high- 
minded  and  discerning  people.  Yet  all  these  causes  were  by  no 
means  adequate  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity,  or  to  bring 
any  great  evil  upon  the  immense  multitude  which  had  made  pro- 
fession of  this  religion.  And,  perhaps,  means  might  have  been 
devised  at  Rome,  if  not  for  entirely  removing,  yet  for  quieting  and 
tempering  these  contentions.^ 

§  16.  But  in  the  year  1615,  the  emperor  of  Japan  himself  com- 
menced a  most  direful  persecution  against  the  Christians,  the  like  to 
which  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  church ; 
and  this  persecution  continued  many  years,  and  did  not  cease,  until 
it  had  exterminated  Christianity  from  that  empire.  For  the  Christian 
religion  was  judged  to  be  pestilent  and  intolerable ;  because  injurious 
to  the  safety  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  majesty  of  their  supreme  pon- 
tiflF,  whom  the  populace  of  Japan  believed  to  be  the  ofifspring  of  the 
gods  themselves,  and  also  to  the  most  sacred  institutions  and  religion 
of  their  ancestors.  The  foreign  Christians,  therefore,  the  Portuguese 
especially,  and  the  Spaniards,  were  required  to  depart  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  Japanese,  who  had  renounced  their  idols,  were  required  to 
abandon  Christ,  or  undergo  the  most  cruel  death.  This  dreadful  per- 
secution destroyed  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,  of  every  class, 
age,  sex,  and  rank,  who  chose  to  die  amidst  the  most  exquisite  tortures, 
rather  than  break  the  faith  once  pledged  with  Christ.  And  if  either 
the  Jesuits,  or  their  adversaries,  were  guilty  of  faults  while  pleading 
the  cause  of  Christ,  they  now,  as  it  were,  atoned  for  them,  by  their 
own  blood.  For  most  of  them  surrendered  themselves  to  death  for 
Christ,  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  some  of  them  with  joy  and 
triamph.  The  causes  of  this  horrid  persecution  are  differently  stated 
by  different  parties.  The  Jesuits  throw  some  of  the  blame  on  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans :  and  these,  in 
return,  ascribe  it  to  the  avaricious,  factious,  aiTogant  temper  of  the 
Jesuits.'     And  both  accuse  the  Dutch  and  the  English  of  studiously 


'  Besides  the  writers  mentioned  by  Jo. 

Alb.  Fabricius,  Lux  Evangelic  c.  xl.  p.  678, 

Ac  see   Domin.    Charlevoix,    Histoire  dt 

Jwm^  t.  ii.  L  xi.  &c.  p.  67,  &c. 

^         '  £iigelbert  Kaempfer  has  given  a  neat 

^    aeeoimt  of  tliis  protracted  business,  in  the 

^    Mzth  of  those  Dissertations,  which  he  has 

^    •Bsezed  to  his  history  of  Japan ;  §  4,  &c. 

p    pw  64 — 76,  of  the  English  edition.    But  it 

will  also  be  reasonable  to  hear  the  fuller 

■tatement  of  Domin.  Charleroix,  who  has 

oiaitted  nothing  that  would  go  to  excuse 

tlie  Jesuits  ;    in   ins  Uistoire  ginerale  de 

Jaftm^  t.  ii.  L  xii.  p.  136,  &c.     The  other 

vnten  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabri- 

dos,  Lux  Evangdii^  c  xl.  p.  678.    Add  the 

Acta    Sanctorum^   Februarii^    i.    723,   &c. 

where   may   bo  seen  the  History  of  the 


church  founded  in  Japan,  and  the  life  and 
death  of  tliosc  who  were  first  put  to  death 
by  the  Japanese,  on  account  of  Christianity. 
MammachiuH,  Origines  et  Antiqnit.  Chris- 
timue,  ii.  376,  &c.  [Francis  Xavier  first 
preached  the  gospel  in  Japan,  in  1549. 
After  he  left  that  country  m  1662,  great 
numbers  were  converted  ;  and  some  Ja- 
panese became  Jesuits.  Schools  and 
churches  were  erected  even  in  the  capital 
of  Meaco.  In  1586,  a  Japanese  embius«y 
was  sent  to  Rome.  Christianity  now 
seemed  about  to  become  the  prevailing 
religion  ;  there  were  at  least  200,000  Chris- 
tiaus ;  and  among  them,  princes,  courtiers, 
chief  nobles,  and  generals  ;  the  Bonzes  and 
their  religion  were  openly  ridiculed ;  and 
the  emperor  had  excluded  paganism  alto- 
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inflaming  the  emperor  of  Japan  with  hatred  against  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards,  and  also  against  the  Roman  pontiff,  so  that  they  alone 
might  have  sway  among  the  Japanese,  and  secure  their  commerce  to 
themselves.  The  Dutch  and  English  reply,  that  neither  the  Spaniards 
nor  any  other  adherents  to  the  Koman  pontiff  were  by  them  accused, 
but  only  that  the  perfidy  of  the  Spaniards  was  laid  open.  And  indeed, 
nearly  all  are  agreed  in  tliia,  that  the  emperor  was  persuaded  by  cer- 
tain letters  intercepted  by  the  Dutch,  and  by  other  evidence  bearing  a 
strong  probability,  that  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  teachers  of  the  new 
religion  designed  to  raise  a  sedition,  by  means  of  their  disciples,  and 
to  bring  Japan  imder  the  power  of  the  Spanish  king ;  and  hence  the 


getlier  from  a  n«w  city  whicli  lie  foundod  ; 
and  ho  w:i8  on  ti'rms  uf  intimacy  with  the 
Jesuits.  But  the  base  conduct  of  the 
Euro|>ean8  led  the  emperor  to  8UHpfH.*t 
Christianity  to  be  all  a  farce :  and  he  be- 
came jealous  of  the  desij^us  of  these 
stranpen*.  ile  was  also  <)i!rude<l  at  tht^ 
refusal  of  some  converted  fenuUt^s  to  sur- 
rt^nder  to  him  their  chastity :  and  at  the 
instigation  of  his  favourite,  in  1587,  he 
commen(?ed  a  [x-rsecution.  All  Jesuits  were 
orderi'd  to  quit  the  country.  Some  obeyeil, 
but  others  remained  under  the  protection 
of  the  nobles.  Out  of  about  200  churches, 
70  wen>  pulled  down.  In  1590,  more  than 
20,000  Chrihtians  lost  their  lives.  But  the 
next  yeiir  added  12,000  m^w  converts.  In 
1596,  a  Spanish  sea-captain,  driven  upon 
the  coast,  showed  a  chart  of  extensive 
countries  subj«'ct  to  his  master  ;  and  being 
asked  how  his  master  could  conquer  so 
many  nations,  he  said  their  missionaries 
went  fon^'aixl,  and  prepared  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  favour  him,  and  then  fleets 
and  annies  made  an  easy  crjuquest.  This 
8tatem»'ut  was  transmittetl  to  court,  and 
pixxluced  great  jealoiwy  of  the  missionaries. 
The  emperor  swore  the  Spaniards  should 
never  thus  conquer  Japan  ;  and  imme- 
diately set  hinK*«elf  to  exterminate  Chris- 
tianity, which  he  called  a  devilish  law. 
The  missionaries  were  imprisoned ;  and  not 
a  few  of  them,  as  well  as  their  converts, 
weiv  put  to  death.  The  persecution  ct>n- 
tinued  several  years.  Yet  in  1603,  there 
were  120  Jesuits,  mc»st  of  them  priests,  in 
Japan.  After  this,  an  English  officer  of  a 
Dutch  ship  cautioned  the  Jnpane.se  to  lie- 
ware  of  the  military  ent<?ri>rises  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and  representx'd  the  priests  as 
designing  men,  wno  had  Imjou  excluded 
from  most  European  countries,  and  who  did 
not  teach  genuine  Christianity.  This  pro- 
duced a  fresh  persecution :  and  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nangjisaki,  where  then;  had  been 
more  than  40,000  Christians,  not  one  coidd 
be  found  in  1622  ;  all  had  either  renounctKl 
their  religion  or  been  put  to  death. 
Hitherto,    however,  the  number  of  Chris- 


tians in  Japon  had  not  diminUhed  greallj; 
and  some  estimates  make  them  to  haT» 
been  about  400,000,  and  othetB  nnr 
600,000.  But  now  things  be^n  to  taice  a 
different  turn.  In  1616,  ^ejaa»  gnaidian 
to  the  young  prince  Fidejori  (who.  vai 
favourable  to  Christianity,  as  were  many 
of  the  noblesX  slew  his  ward,  and  !■»• 
claimed  himself  emperor.  The  Jenili 
were  objects  of  his  jealooi^  ;  and  Taricw 
caus(«  induced  him  to  forbid  the  ftuthcr 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  the  ingress  of 
mr)nks  and  priests  into  the  countiy.  Be 
likewis4*  determined  to  bring  ba^  the 
Japanese;  Christians  to  the  old  leligioB. 
Edicts  wert^  issned  for  these  porpoees;  bii 
they  were  nut  at  once  rigoronsly  eaenrtri. 
At  length  some  Franciscan  friara.  aent  tf 
envoys  from  the  Spanish  governor  of  Ib- 
nilla.  imprudently  ventured  to  pfeadi 
o])enly  in  the  streets  of  Meaoo,  ud  to 
erect  a  church  there.  This  exasperated  lilt 
government,  and  brought  on  a  pcrsecntioOi 
which  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annab  flf 
the  church.  Among  the  eansea  of  it  wa* 
the  intercepted  letters  mentioned  in  tbt 
text,  giving  account  of  a  projected  iIun^ 
rfK'tion  of  tho  Christians,  as  soon  li  ■ 
Spanish  force  should  appear  on  the  eoait 
As  soon  as  these  letters  reached  the  coot^ 
in  1G37,  deirrecs  were  p:i5sed  requring  iD 
fon'igners  to  quit  the  country  at  ooce 
on  pain  of  death  ;  and  subjecting  eriKf 
foreigner  to  the  same  penalty,  who  iliodH 
ever  after  si't  his  foot  in  the  conatiy. 
The  return  of  the  Japanese  Christiaiii  to 
paganism  was  now  peremptorily  reqairt 
on  pain  of  death.  These  decree*  «H* 
rigorously  executed:  and  two  jeais  ailSt 
the  Portuguese  were  all  driven  firom  Af 
country  ;  and  only  the  Hollanden  vflt 
alloweil  to  introduce  a  small  quantity  cf 
European  goods,  and  to  live  as  it  wb* 
imprisoned  in  a  comer  of  the  emnoa 
Thus  fell  the  Japaneec  church,  after  it  iM 
stoo<l  very  nearly  a  century.  See  SchroeeklL't 
Kirchinutsch,  aeit  der  Brfamu  iii.  668,  tet 
Tr.] 
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tyrant,  equally  cruel  and  jealous,  thought  he  could  not  be  safe  and 
quiet,  unless  he  destroyed  every  vestige  of  Christianity.  From  this 
time,  Japan  has  been  closed  against  all  foreigners ;  and  even  every 
shadow  of  the  Christian  name  is  exterminated  with  fire  and  sword. 
A  few  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are  allowed  annually  to  import  a  small 
quantity  of  European  merchandise,  live  in  an  extreme  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  prison. 

§  1 7.  Many  respectable  and  pious  men  have  endeavoured  to  enkindle 
a  desire  among  the  Lutherans  of  imitating  the  papists  in  efforts  for 
imparting  Christian  truth  to  the  nations  buried  in  the  darkness  of 
d^rading  superstitions.  No  one  entered  more  zealously  into  this 
business  than  an  Austrian  nobleman,  Justinian  Ernest^  baron  of 
Wels;*  who  proposed  the  formation  of  a  society  for  this  purpose, 
which  should  b^r  the  name  of  Jeaua.^  But  there  were  various 
causes,  and  especially  the  situation  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  few  of 
whom  possessed  any  territories  or  fortified  posts  out  of  Europe,  which 
prevented  this  matter  from  ever  proceeding  beyond  good  wishes  and 
consultations.  But  the  Beformed,  and  especially  the  English  and  the 
Dutch,  whose  mercantile  adventures  carried  them  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  world,  and  who  planted  extensive  colonies  during  this 
century  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  enjoyed  the  best  advantages 
for  extending  the  limits  of  the  Christian  church.  Nor  did  these  nations 
wholly  neglect  this  duty ;  although  they  are  taxed  with  grasping  at 
the  wealth  of  the  Indians,  but  neglecting  their  souls,  and  perhaps  they 
did  not  perform  so  much  as  they  might  have  done.  Among  the  Eng- 
lish, in  the  year  1647,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  the  business  of  propa- 
gating Christianity  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  society  composed 
of  men  of  the  highest  respectability  and  integrity.  This  society  was 
revived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  a.d.  1G61 ;  and  again  confirmed, 
and  invested  with  extraordinary  privileges  and  rights,  by  Williain  III, 
in  the  year  1701 ;  and  being  enriched  with  the  splendid  donations  of 
kings,  nobles,  and  private  individuals,  has  continued  down  to  our  own 
times.'      From  this  noble  institution,  great  advantages  have  been 


•  Liber  Baro  de   Wels.     [Freyherr  von 
WeU,     Von  EinA 

*  Godfr.  ArDold*8  Kirchen-  und  KeUer- 
kutortr^  pt  ii.  book  xvii.  eh.  xt.  §  23,  &c. 

5.  1066,  and  pt.  iii.  ch.  xt.  §  18,  p.  160. 
o.  MoUer,  Cimhria  Litter  a  ta^  torn.  iii.  p. 
76,  [In  1664,  this  Hungarian  baron  pub- 
Uflibed  two  letters,  addressed  to  the  Lu- 
theran eommunity,  on  a  reformation  of 
BAimerB,  and  eflforts  for  the  eouTersion  of 
the  hesthen.  In  the  first,  he  proposed 
tbcf«  three  questions: — Is  it  right,  that 
we  erangeUcal  Christians  should  keep  the 
Gospel  to  ourselres,  and  not  seek  to  spread 
it  abroad? — Is  it  right,  that  we  every- 
wliere  encourage  so  many  to  study  theology, 
Trt  give  them  no  opportunity  to  go  abroad  ; 
imt  rather  keep  them,  three,  six.  or  more 
T^ar?*,  waiting  for  parishes  to  Income  vacant, 
or  for  the  poats  of  schoolmasters? — Is  it 


right,  that  we  should  expend  so  much  in 
dress,  liigh-living,  useless  aniusementB,  and 
expensive  fashions  ;  yet  hitherto  have  never 
thought  of  any  means  for  spreading  the 
Gospel  ?  —  His  proposal  to  form  a  mis- 
sionary association  was  approved  by  some, 
but  objected  to  by  others,  especially  among 
the  higher  clergy.  He  himself  advanced 
12,000  dollars  for  the  object  ;  went  to 
Holland  on  the  subject ;  and  at  length  took 
ship  for  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  to  embark 
liimself  in  missionary  lal>our;  but  he  was 
no  more  heard  of.  Some  feeble  attempts 
were  made  to  get  up  a  missionarj'  associa- 
tion afterwards ;  but  to  no  purpose,  during 
this  century.     See  the  authors  above  cited. 

*  Kennet,  lidatio'n  dc  la  Socuti  itahlie 
pitur  la  Pntpayation  dr  rF.vangile  pur  //• 
Uoy  Guillauvie  III.  Rotterd.  1708,  12mo.— 
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derived,  and  are  still  daily  derived,  by  many  nations  ignorant  of 
Clirist,  and  especially  thoRC  in  America.  By  the  labours  of  the 
Dutch,  an  immense  number  of  people  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
on  the  coast  of  ^lalabar,  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  in  other 
coimtries  of  Asia  (which  the  Dutch  either  conquered  from  the 
Portuguese,  or  otherwise  l>rought  imder  their  power),  are  said  to  have 
renounced  the  impious  rites  of  their  fathers.^  If  perhaps  some 
extravagance  may  be  found  in  these  narrations,  yet  it  is  most  cer- 
tain, that  this  nation,  after  it  had  obtained  a  firm  establishment 
in  the  East  Indies,  adopted,  at  great  expense,  various  measures 
well  calculated  to  imbue  the  natives  with  a  knowledge  of  Christian 
principles.* 


[In  1619,  an  onlinanco  was  passed  by  tho 
English  parliament,  for  the  en»ction  of  a 
eorfjoration,  l>y  tin?  namo  of  th:  Prrsidvnt 
and  tyfcittif  for  the  Prapagatom  of  thi 
Gfntptl  in  N(W  Kughfnd]  and  a  pj^neral  col- 
lection for  its  endowment  Mas  or^len^l  to  bo 
made  in  ull  the  oountios,  eities,  towns,  and 
IKirisIies  of  England  and  Wales,  Notwith- 
standing very  considerable  opposition  to 
tho  mea8urt\  funds  were  raiwd  in  this 
manner,  which  enabled  the  society  to  pur- 
chase lands,  worth  from  five  to  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  On  tho  rt^storation  of 
Charles  II.,  tin;  coqwration  Ix'cnme  dead 
in  law ;  and  colonel  Bwliugfield,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  had  soM  to  it  an  estate  of 
322/.  pvr  ahnuiii,  seized  upon  that  e.staN», 
and  n'ftistHi  to  n^fund  tlie  money  he  had 
received  fur  it.  But  in  1061,  a  new  charter 
was  granted  by  tlie  king;  an<l  tlie  honour- 
able Robert  Boyle  brought  a  suit  in  chan- 
cery against  B<»dingfield,  and  recovered 
the  land.  Boyle  was  apix^inted  the  first 
uovernor  of  the  (wmpauy,  and  held  the 
office  alx)ut  30  years.  (See  Wm.  Bn»wn*s 
flisUtrt/  of  th*'  Proprtf/nfioH  of  Chntttianitif^ 
i.  62,  *&c.  ed.  New  York,  1821,  and  Xcal's 
Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  ed.  of  Tuulmin, 
Boston,  1817,  vol.  iv.  p.  433,  &c.  but  espe- 
cially the  Onmecticut  Kratuj.  j\f(if/a:rin('f  iv, 
1,  &;c.)  It  was  this  society  which  sup- 
porte<l  tlie  various  missionarj'  operations  in 
New  England,  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tur)'.  Their  expenditure  in  1661,  amounted 
to  738/.  Ss.  Uf  or  3,282  dollars.     7>.] 

'  See  the  letters  addressed  to  John  Leus- 
den,  (h-  St/m^sn  Evangeliiapud  Indos  Oritn- 
talfs;  published  at  Utn;cht,  1699,  8vo. 

'  See  Jo.  Brauns,  La  viritafde  lief iif ion 
drs  HoUandoia,  j>.  71,  267,  &c.  A  raster. 1. 
167i),  r2mo.  This  work  is  an  answer  to 
the  malignant  tract  of  Stoup,  entitled,  Im 
Nf'h'ffion  dcs  Holland  ids  ;  in  which  he  would 
insinuate,  that  the  Dutch  have  no  regard 
for  n^ligion  whatever.  [The  Dutch  con- 
quered Ceylon  from  the  I'ortuguese,  about 
the  middl<»  of  this  centur}*  ;  and  imme- 
diately established  there  the  protestant  re- 


ligion,   excluding   all   others    ftom   eferr 
office.      The   Portuguese   inhabitants,  ud 
the  natives,  both  Catholics  and  pasanSi  m 
large  numbers,  embraced  the  establialwd 
faitli,  at  least  in  pretence.      The  oountir 
was  divid(>d  into  240  parishes  :   a  charu 
was  erected,  and  a  school   established  in 
each.     Every  ten  schools  had  a  catechisti 
who  was  their  superintendent.     Abont  U 
clerg^-men  were  assigneil  to  the  island.    Is 
1672,  Baldfeus,  one  of  the  Dutch  ministen, 
gives  account  of  30  native  churches  in  the 
prorince  of  JafFnapatam ;  in  which  wen 
aliout  30,000  attendants  on  worship  npOQ 
Sunday's,   and  about  16,000  pnpils  in  the 
schools  during  the  week.     Near  the  dose 
of  the  century,  Dr.  Leusden  wrot«  to  Dr. 
Increase  Mather,  of  Boston,  '  that  in  sod 
near  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  paston 
had  baptized  about  300.000'   of  the  na- 
tives.    (Mather's  Magnalia^  b.  iiL  toL  i 
p.  r>l(».  ed.  Hartf.  1820.)     The  Dutch  hid 
also  translated  and  puldished,  in  the  Cin- 
galese languagr\   considerable  portions  of 
the  Bible  :  besides  catechisms,  praver^  and 
other  Christian  l)Ooks. — The  Dutch  hating 
possessed  themselves  of  a  large  part  of  tlw 
island  of  Java,  opemnl  a  church  in  BatariSi 
the  capital,  in  1621.     Pursuing  modi  the 
same  plans  here  as  at  Ceylon,  in  1721  thjy 
could  reckon  100.000  Cliristians  in  Jafi; 
and  two  Dutch,  two  Portuguese,  and  one  or 
two  Malay  churches  at  Batavia.     The  Nev 
Testament  in  Malay  was  printed  at  Anutct^ 
d;im,  1668,  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  EHt 
India   Company. — iS[x>n   after  establishiig 
the  Gospel  in  Java,  the  Dutch  sent  minisMS 
from  Batavia  to  the  island  of  Amboyna ;  tai 
in  1686.  it  is  said,  they  had  converted  3O,O0Q 
of  t  he  natives,    llerc,  too.  schools  were  efto* 
blished.  and  a  number  of  ministers  stationed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  East  India  GoB- 
pany. — In  1634,  the  Dutch  formed  a  erttle- 
ment  on  the  western  part  of  the  isbad 
Formosa.  Ho})ert  Junius,  of  Delit,  was  ifl^ 
out  by  the  Dutch  government  to  esUUiA 
Christianity  there.    He  is  said  to  havr  hep* 
tizcd  6,000  persons ;   and  to  hare  set  ^ 
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§  18.  As  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  proper  have  not  yet  been 
accessible  to  the  Europeans,  they  still  remain  wholly  destitute  of  the 
l^ht  of  Christian  truth.  But  in  the  maritime  parts,  especially  those 
where  the  Portuguese  have  obtained  settlements,  the  power  of  the 
barbarous  superstitions  has  been  undermined  here  and  there,  and 
Romish  rites  have  succeeded  in  their  place.  Yet  the  ingenuous  even 
of  the  Komish  communion  do  not  deny,  that  the  number  of  those  in 
this  part  of  the  world  who  deserve  the  appellation  of  genuine  Chris- 
tians, is  but  small ;  that  the  greater  part  so  worship  Christ  as  at  the 
same  time  to  foUow  the  abominable  superstition  of  their  fathers ;  and 
that  even  the  best  of  them  have  many  defects.  What  little  advances 
Christianity  has  made  in  that  country,  are  to  be  ascribed  altogether  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Capuchins,  who  encountered  incredible  toils  and 
hardships  in  bringing  some  of  the  ferocious  nations  of  Africa  to  a 
knowledge  of  Christ*  They  persuaded,  among  others,  the  kings  of 
Owerra  and  Benin  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  and  induced  the  very 
Vjruel  and  heroic  queen  of  Matamba,  An^ia  Zingka^  in  1652,  to  allow 
herself  and  her  people  to  be  baptized.  *  For  the  Roman  pent  iflFs,  or  rather 
the  society  at  Rome  which  superintends  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
have  judged  that  African  missions,  for  various  reasons,  were  attended 
with  peculiar  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  could  not  well  be  performed 
by  any  but  those  early  accustomed  to  austere  modes  of  living,  and  to 
the  endurance  of  hardships.  Nor  do  the  other  Romish  orders  appear 
to  envy  the  Capuchins  very  much  this  glory  which  they  have  earned 
so  hardly. 

§  19.  The  India  of  the  West,  or  what  is  commonly  called  America, 
is  inhabited  by  innumerable  colonists,  professing  the  Romish  religion, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French.^     But  these,  especially  the  Spanish 


schools^  in  which  about  600  young  men 
were  taught  to  read.  He  composod  some 
prayerSf  and  tran8late<l  certain  Psalms  into 
the  Formosan  binguage  ;  and  though  his 
laboors  were  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  ifiland,  yet  ho  had  planted  churches 
in  twenty-three  towns  in  the  south,  and  had 
•et  pastors  over  them,  when  he  returne<l  to 
HoUaml  In  1661,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  John  were  translated  into  the  Formosan 
language,  by  Daniel  Gravius,  and  printed  at 
Amsterdam,  together  with  a  catechism.  But, 
probably,  before  these  books  reached  the 
ttland,  it  was  captured  by  a  Chinese  pirate ; 
uid  it  has  since  belonged  to  the  Chines*?. — 
Besides  the  converts  in  these  phices,  the 
Dutch  made  many  others  in  Sumatra, 
Timor,  Celebes,  Bamda,  Temate,  and  the 
aeiglibouring  Molucca  Islands.  See  Brown's 
Hist,  of  the  Propayaiitrn  of  Christianityy 
Tol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  15—28.     TV.] 

•  For  iUustration  of  these  facts,  besides 
Urban  Cerri,  Etat  prhent  de  FEgUse  Rn- 
maine^  p.  222,  &e.  see  Jo.  Anton.  Cavazzi, 
HHatum  HUtorique  de  rAfrique  [d'Ethi- 
up««']   Occidcnialc;  which  Jo.  Bapt.  Labat 


published  in  French,  t.  iii.  p.  432,  &c.  iv. 
28,  354,  &c.  and  nearly  the  whole  work, 
which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  history 
of  the  missions  carried  on  by  the  Capuchins 
in  Africa  during  the  last  century.  [Dr. 
Maclaine  finds  all  these  references  totally 
wrong.  Sclilegel  says,  Dr.  Mosheim  meant 
Father  Fortunatus  Alamandini's  Italian 
Historical  Discriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Confjo^  Matamba^  and  Angola ;  Bologna, 
1687,  fol.  whose  stjitcments  the  Italian 
Capuchin  and  missionar}',  Jo.  Anton.  Ca- 
vazzi de  Mouteeavallo,  has  copied.  And 
these  hist,  Labat  actually  translated,  in  a 
free  manner,  into  French,  and  published  in 
five  volumes,  r2mo,  Paris,  1732,  under  the 
title  :  Relatif/ii  Historique  de  rEthiopic 
Orcidtntale.  And  tin's  last  is  the  work  which 
Mosheim  had  in  his  eve :  and  not  that  of 
the  same  Labat,  wliich  was  also  published 
in  five  volumes,  Tirao,  in  1728,  entitled, 
Nouvtlle  Rtlation  de  V Afriquc  OccidentaLv, 
7r.] 

*  S<H'  the  authors  mentioned  b^  Jo.  Alb. 
Fabricius,  Lux  Evangelii,  c.  xlviii.  xlix,  p. 
769,   &c.      The   state   of  the  llomish   re- 
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and  Portuguese,  as  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the  most  respectable 
men,  themselves  belonging  to  the  papal  church,  are,  even  the  priests 
not  excepted,  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  of  all  that  b^ur  the 
Christian  name,  and  surpass  the  pagans  in  ridiculous  rites  and  flagi- 
tious conduct.'  Those  of  the  aboriginal  Americans  who  have  been 
reduced  to  servitude  by  the  Europeans,  or  who  reside  in  the  vicinity 
of  Europeans,  have  received  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  Boznan  reli- 
gion from  the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  others ;  but  the  little  know- 
ledge they  have  received  is  wholly  obscured  by  the  barbarism  of  their 
customs  and  manners.  Those  priests  of  the  Koman  religion,  be  their 
kind  and  order  what  it  may,  who  have  visited  in  modem  times  the 
wandering  tribes  of  the  forests  remote  from  the  settlements  of  Euro- 
peans, have  learned  by  experience,  that  the  Indians,  unless  they  cease 
to  roam  about,  and  adopt  humanised  manners  instead,  are  absolutely 
incapable  of  receiving  and  retaining  on  their  minds  the  principles  oi 
Christianity.'^  And  hence,  in  some  provinces  both  of  South  and  North 
America,  Indian  commonwealths  have  been  founded  by  the  Jesaits 
with  great  efforts,  and  guarded  with  laws  similar  to  those  of  the 
Europeans ;  of  whom,  however,  scarcely  any  are  allowed  admittance, 
lest  they  should  corrupt  the  new  citizens  by  their  vices.  In  these 
communities,  the  Jesuits  sustain  the  rank  both  of  teachers  and  magis* 
trates.  But  while,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  this  reflects  won- 
derful credit  upon  the  merits  and  zeal  of  their  order,  others  deny  their 
claims ;  and  maintain  that  they  are  more  eager  after  public  honourB^ 
wealth,  and  power,  tlum  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity;  and 
charge  them  with  collecting  immense  quantities  of  gold,  which  they 
have  tnmsmitted   to  their  society  in   Europe,'  from  Paraguay,  or 


ligioii  in  that  jmrt  of  AiinTien  occnpit'*!  by 
Christians,  is  bri«*fly  exliilntvil  hy  Urban 
Corri,  iLtat  prhmt  dc  CEylise  liomaiiu\  p. 
24o. 

*  StM.%  in  particular,  J''rpzier,  Voyage  ih 
la  Mtr  dii  Sud,  p.  167,  218,  328,  353;  402, 
417,  432,  533. 

*  An  iniui«-nsi«  number  of  facts  on  this 
subject  nw  found  in  the  lietters,  which  the 
Frt-nch  Ji'suita  wrote  to  their  Eurvi}>ejin 
frionils,  resp«.'cting  the  succeps  of  their 
A»ii<*<ion8,  and  caubtKl  to  be  pubHshcd  at 
i'aris. 

■  Jo.  Uapt.  Labat,  when  asked  by  Tam- 
buriiii,  the  general  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  what  progress  Christianity  was 
making  among  the  Americans,  boldly  and 
frankly  said :  *  Either  uou*^  or  v<  vy  little ; 
that  lie  had  not  mot  with  one  adult,  among 
those  trilx'S,  who  was  truly  a  Christian  ; 
that  the  preachers  among  tliem  were  useful, 
only  by  baptizing  occasionally  infants  that 
were  at  the  i)oint  of  death.*  Voi/aye  du  F, 
lAdtat  ni  tlapatjnc  et  ni  Ifa/k,  Tiii.'7.  *  Jo 
hii  re|)onrlis  qu'on  n'y  avoit  fait  jiL^qu'a 
present  d'autres  progi'is  que  dc  baptiser 
<]uelqucs  eufans  uioribonds,  sans  avoir  jm 
convertir  veritablemcnt  aucun  adulk%' 


£ 


ad<led,  that  to  make  the  Americans  Chru- 
tians,  they  must  first  be  made  mtH  :  *Qa*il 
en  falloit  faire  des  hommes,  avant  que  d'a 
faire  des  Chretiens.*  This  resolute  Do- 
minican, who  had  been  a  missioiiazy  in  the 
American  islands,  wished  to  give  the  tkthtr 
of  the  Jesuits  some  salutary  oounaele  r^ 
specting  the  immense  posseseione  and 
wealth  of  liis  8(.>n8  in  the  Ainerican  ialanda: 
but  the  cautious  old  man  dextetouly 
avoided  the  subject :  *  Je  ronlus  le  mettie 
sur  les  biens  que  la  Compagnie  possMe  tax 
Isles:  il  eluda  delicatemeut  cet  Aitide.' 
With  no  less  spirit,  the  same  LiM 
checked  the  supreme  pontiff  himsell^  Of' 
ment  XI.,  who  commended  the  actiritf  ef 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  furtbernff 
the  salvation  of  the  Americans,  but  tMui 
the  French  with  nt^Iigence  in  this  my 
important  matter :  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Portugut>se,  said  Labat,  have  no  cause  to 
boast  of  the  success  of  their  laboun:  tky 
only  induce  the  Indians  to /tt'gn  themseliM 
CImstians,  through  fear  of  tortures  sod 
death.  'Les  missionnaires  Espagnols  *t 
Portugais  n'avoient  pas  ea^et  de  seTsatar 
dc«s  pretendues  conversions  des  IndicM^ 
puisqu'il  etoit  constant  qu'ila  n*m\QuaA^ 
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Paraquaria,  which  is  subject  to  their  sole  authority,  and  from  other 
countries. 

§  20.  In  the  American  provinces  occupied  by  the  British  in  this 
century,  the  cause  of  Christianity  was  more  wisely  and  therefore  more 
successfully  ui*ged  in  opposition  to  the  stupidity  and  amazing  listless- 
ness  of  the  Indians.  The  glory  of  commencing  this  most  important 
work  is  justly  claimed  by  those  Independents^  as  they  are  called,  who 
were  driven  to  forsake  their  country  because  they  dissented  from  the 
religion  estabUshed  by  law.  Some  families  of  this  sect,  that  they 
might  transmit  uncontaminated  to  their  children  the  religious  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  embraced,  removed  in  the  yeai*  1620  from 
Holland  to  New  England,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
commonwealth.^  As  these  first  adventurers  were  not  unsuccessful, 
they  were  followed,  in  1629,  by  very  many  of  those  called  PuHtana 
in  England ;  who  were  impatient  of  the  evils  with  which  they  were 
harassed  by  the  bishops,  and  by  the  court's  favour  to  the  bishops.* 
But  these  emigrants,  at  first,  had  to  encounter  so  many  hardships  and 
difiSculties  in  the  dreary  and  uncultivated  wilderness,  that  they  could 
pay  but  little  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  More  courage 
and  more  leisure  for  such  enterprises  were  enjoyed  by  the  new  Puri- 
tan exiles  firom  England,  who  went  to  America  in  1 623  ^  and  subse- 
quently, Thomas  Mayftetv^  Thomas  Sliepherd,  John  Elloty  and  many 
others.  All  these  merited  high  praise  by  their  efforts  for  the  salva- 
vation  of  the  Americans ;  but  none  more  than  Eliot,  who  by  translat- 

que  dee    kyporrites^   que  la  crainte  de  la  to    the    Jesuits,    by    inflaming    Fovereign 

mort  ou  dc8  toumiens  avoit  foreez  4  rcce-  princes    agjiiust   them,  and   causing    their 

Toir  le  bapt^me,  et  qui  ^toient  demeurez,  cliaracter    and    proceedings    to    be    more 

apres  Taroir  re<;u,  aussi  idohtrrs  qu'aupara-  closely  scrutinised.     See  La  Hcpuhliqur  des 

rant.*  loc,  cit.  p.  12.     To  this  t^'Stimony,  so  Jhui(«8  an  Paragtiat/  rcnvcrsee,  Arasterd. 

▼eiy  recent  and  of  so  high  authority,   bo  1 758,  printed  in  accordance  with  the  news 

many  more  ancient  might  be  added,  that  it  of  the  Portuguese  court ;  and  various  works, 

wouLd  be  difficidt  to  recount  them.      See  botli    for   and    against    the    Jesuits,    pub- 

abo,  respecting  the  American  Jesuits,  the  lished  about  that  time.     7'r. — The  Jesuits 

Siimoire  touchant  F EtaffHaneincnt  considi-  were  exiwlled  from  Paraguay  in  1767  ;  their 

rahle   dea    Fkrta    JhmU%   dans  Us    hides  missionary  establishment  fell  with  them ; 

^Eapagne ;    which   is   added   to  Frezier's  their   settlements    became    a    desert,    and 

Btiatwn  du  Voyage  dt  la  Mer  du  Sttd,  p.  the    mass    of   their    converts  was   merged 

677,    &<!•      Franc.    Coreal,     Voyages    aux  again   among  the  barbarous  natives.      See 

IndeM    Occidentales,   ii.    67,   43,   &c.      See  Mansfield's  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  p.  444. 

also,    Mammachius,    Origines  et  Antiquit.  Ed.'\ 

Christiana^   ii.  337,  &c      Respecting  the  *  Dan.  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  ii. 

Jesuits   occupying  the  province  of  Para-  128.     Ant.   Wilh.    Bohra's   Eitglischc   Re- 

quaris    or    Paraguay,    see    UUoa,    Voyage  fonnations-histttrie,  b.  vi.  ch.  v.  p.  807.  &c. 

O'AtnM^ue,  i.  640,  &c.  and  Ludov.  Anton.  [Cotton  Mather's  FJcchs.  Hist,  of  New  Eng- 

Mnratons    tract,    published   in    1743,    in  tand.h.  \.  ch.  i\.  &oc.   Vr'mce'B  New  England 

which  he  pleads  their  cause  against  their  Chronology  \    Holmes's  American   Annals, 

Sioeiisers.     [A  full  history  of  the  Jesuits*  vol  i.   and   the  other  histories  of  the  first 

republic  of  Paraguay,  in  which  their  pro-  planting  of  colonies  in  New  England     7r.] 

oeedings  are  described  in  the  most  favour-  *  Inerea.se  Mather's  History  of  New  Eng- 

aUe    manner,     is    Fr.     Xav.    Charlevoix,  land,  p.  126,  &c.     Dan.  Neal's  History  of 

Histoire  de  Paraguay,  6  tomes,  12mo,  Paris,  thf  Puritans,  ii.  208,  &c.    [Cotton  Mather's 

1767  ;  and  in  English,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  Eccles.  History  of  Neia  England,  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 

1769.      This  republic    maintained    a   war  &c.  and  the  other  writers  mentioned  in  the 

against   the   united  forces    of   Spain   and  preceding  note.     TV.] 

Portugal  in  1752;    which   proved  ruinous  *  [1633.     TV.] 
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inf(  the  lioly  Scriptures  and  other  relij^ous  books  into  the  Indian 
lan<T;uaj:,'e,  ami  by  collecting  and  iustnicting  properly  no  small  number 
of  Christian  converts  among  the  barbarians,  obtained  after  his  death 
the  honourable  title  of  the  Ajyostle  of  the  Indians.^     These  happy 


*  Jo.  IIornlHH'k,  di'  Coyivir^ione  Indor.  et 
dm  til.  1.  ii.  e.  xv.  p.  260.  lucn^asi*  ^lutluT's 
F.^tistoh  (ie  Succisnii  Et'tuujtlii  aptui  Lntoa 
{Jrrldmtnhi*  (id  Juh.  lAitudtuium,  Utreoht, 
1609,  8vo  [pubiiNhed  also  in  Englbh,  in 
Cotton  ^latlior  8  /iW.  //iV»^  of  Ntw  A'«y. 
1>.  iii.  p.  6()8,  &c.  etl.  Hartf.  1820 :  ami  in 
tho  Omnccticut  Kvamftlhal  Mn//min(\  iv. 
164,  &o.  —  The  Rev.  John  Eliot'  was  bom 
in  Enghmd  a.  D.  1604.  After  loavinj^  the 
nnivrrsitj,  he  tau^lit  sc]iix>I  a  ff*w  years, 
and  then  wniuvetl  to  Nrw  England  in  1631, 
in  ordtT  to  pn-acli  the  (lospcl  witliont 
molestation.  Tlu'  chureh  in  I>ost<»n  wouhl 
have  wetth'd  him  as  a  colloa;»ne  with  Mr. 
AVil^on  :  hut  he  had  j)roniise<l  .several  friends 
in  Enjrland.  tliat,  iftlu  vnTiioviHltoAnieriea, 
ho  would  beo^me  their  pastor.  Aeeordin^ly, 
on  thrir  airival  and  Ki*ttl«'intnt  in  Dorehi'H- 
ter,  he  was  onlainrd  over  them,  in  Novrm- 
btT,  1632;  and  Hrrvt'd  them  68  years,  or 
till  his  drath  in  1690.  He  early  tnnied  hin 
attrntion  to  the  Indians  around  him  ;  learned 
their  lanp:iiago  in  1641 ;  and  two  yean*  after 
eommeneetl  a  n*pilar  weekly  lecture  to  them 
at  Katie.  It  wais  in  tliis  ye;ir  that  thegene- 
nd  court  of  Mas.sairhusrtts  jiasstd  an  act.  or 
onler,  to  encourage  the  ]iropagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  tin-  Indians.  Eliot  was  coun- 
tiiianeed  iuul  aided  by  tlie  ujiuisters  ai-ound 
him  ;  who  Iretiuently  supplied  his  pulpit  in 
his  absence,  and  wen'  always  ready  to  aiibrd 
him  counsel,  uud  alMj  to  aid  him  occasion- 
ally, so  far  as  their  ignorance  of  the  Indian 
ttjngue  would  permit,  in  imparting  n?ligious 
instruction  to  the  Indians.  He  not  «>ulv 
preached  rt>gular  weekly  lectures  at  Natic, 
but  likewi.^e  ot.*ca,8ionally  to  tlu»  Indian 
congn^gations  at  Concord,  Dorchester-mills, 
AVatertown,  and  some  other  places.  In 
1670,  he  visited  twifvc  towns  or  viUages,  of 
Christian  Indians  under  his  rare  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  along  the  Merimack  ;  in  all  of 
which  there  were  Indian  preachers  regularly 
stationed,  to  serve  them  on  Sundays,  and  be 
their  constant  spiritual  guides.  At  Natic, 
there  were  two  such  teachei's,  aiid  between 
fnrttf  and  fiftif  communicants.  For  these 
natives  ht?  translated  into  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, primers,  catechisms,  the  Practice  of 
Pietv,  Haxters  Call  to  the  Unconturttd, 
several  of  Mr.  She])henrs  Works,  and  at 
leny^h  the  whole  I5ible,  which  was  first 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1664,  and  again 
just  atlvr  his  death.  He  set  up  scho^ibs  in 
his  Indian  villages,  intro<luc«'d  a  regular 
form  of  civil  government,  and  many  of  the 
useful  arts  and  industry ;  and  was  the  foun- 


tain from  which  the  Indian  preachers  nncUr 
him  drew  all  their  knowledge.     See  Cotton 
Mather's  IJfv  of  Eliot ^  in  his  Hitt.  of  Siop 
Eny.  b.    iii.  vol  i.  p.  474 — 532.     CvnnaU' 
cut  Evany,  Mafjmine,  iii  361,  441,  iv.  1,  81, 
161.  Brown's  Hist,  ofthf  Propag.  ofCkru- 
tianify,  i.  29,  &c. — ^Thc  Rev.  ThomaB  Sh^ 
herd  is  erroneonsly  placed  among  those  in 
New  England    who    diffused   ChristianitT 
among  tlie  Indians.     He  was  a   silenced 
Engli>h  Puritan,  Itom  in  1606,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  aime  to  New  England  in  163^ 
and  was  settled  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston, 
where  he  preached  tiU  his  death  in  1649. 
He  was  a  distinguished  preacher  and  writer 
on  pmctical  religion.    »See  Mather's   Ecei, 
Hiift.  ofyt-w  Efuj.  i.  343,  &c.  and  Brook's 
Liit'9  (f  th-  Puritans^  iii.  103,  &c. — In  the 
year  1 641,  Thomas  Mayhew,  senior,  obtained 
H  gnint  of  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  the  Elizabeth  islands,  which  belonged 
to  none  of  the  existing  colonies ;  and  tlie 
yr-ar  following  commenced  a  settlement  at 
I'^lgjirton  on  Martha's  Vineyard.     His  son, 
Thomas  Mayhew,  junior,  was  constituted 
pastor  of  the  English  settlement  at  £dgu*- 
ton  ;  while  the  fathiT  was  chief  macistratp, 
or  governor,  as  he  was  styled,  of  all  thesa 
ishinds,  until  his  death  in  1681.      The  son 
having  learncKl  the  Indian  language,  com- 
menced preaching  to  the   Indians  in  his 
vicinity,  in  1646,  on  week-days ;  and  Hia^ 
coomes,   a    converted    Indian,   under  Ur. 
^layhew's  guiiLmce,  instructed  his  countiy- 
nien  on  the  Lord's  day.  In  1652,  an  Indian 
school  was  opi'mni;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  then*  wen?  282  converts  to  Chrifctianilj, 
who  met  at  two  places,  the  one  three  mil«i| 
and  the  other  eight,  from  Mr.    Mayhew'f 
house.  They  were  now  formed  into  a  regdir 
church,  and  the  work  of  conversion  went  on 
rapidly.     In   1658  or  1659,   Mr.    Majbev     - 
tbund  the  han-est  so  great  and  the  laboureif 
>o  few,  that  he  determined  to  go  to  EngUiid 
ancl  solicit  ai<l.     The   vessel  in  which  he      ] 
sailetl  was  never  heard  of  after  she  left  the 
yjort.     Thomas  Mayhew,   senior,  after  the 
death  of  his  son,  took  on  himself  the  labooff 
of  an  evangelist,  in  addition  to  those  of 
chief  magistrate.      In   1670,   two  Indian 
preachers,  Hiacoomes  and  John  Tncksuch, 
were  onlaine<l  to  the  office  of  regrular  pjtftow 
and  teachers  of  the  Indian  church,  while 
govenK»r  Mayhew  continued  the  evangelist 
or  overseer  of  all  the  Indians.     In  1674.  rf 
the  .'i60  Indian  families  on  MarthaV  Vine- 
yanl   two-thinls,  or  about   1,500  peisoni, 
were  professed  believers  in   Christ ianitji 
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beginnings  induced  the  parliament  and  people  of  England,  after  a  few 
years,  to  resolve  on  extending  the  enterprise  by  public  measures  and 
public  contributions.  Hence  originated  that  noble  society,  which 
derives  its  name  from  its  object,  the  pi^opagation  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
which,  in  its  progress,  having  increased  in  numbers,  dignity,  privi- 
leges, and  advantages  of  every  kind,  has  gradually  enlarged  and 
extended  its  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  the  nations  estranged  from 
Christy  and  especially  in  America.  Immensely  more,  as  all  must 
admit,  still  remains  to  be  done :  yet  any  one  must  be  uncandid,  or 
ignorant  of  such  things,  who  can  deny  that  much  has  been  done,  and 
with  greater  success  than  was  to  be  anticipated.  We  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  Pennaylvanm^  in  which  people  of  all  sects 
and  religions  now  live  and  worship  God  in  the  manner  they  see  fit. 
The  Hollanders  began  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  with 
great  success  in  those  provinces  of  Portuguese  America,  which  they 
had  conquered  under  the  conduct  of  Maurice^  prince  of  Orange  ;*  but 


and  50  persons  were  in  full  communion. 
There  were  then  ten  Indian  preachers,  and 
nr  different  meetings  on  Sundays.  At 
Nantudcet,  where  the  families  were  about 
300,  there  were  about  thirty  Indian  com- 
monicantfi,  and  300  professed  believers  in 
ChrLstiani^,  three  places  of  worship,  and 
four  Indian  teachers.  On  the  death  of 
Thomas  Majhew,  senior,  in  1681,  his  grand- 
son, John  May  hew,  son  of  Thomas  May  hew, 
junior,  having  been  some  time  minister  to 
the  English  at  Tisbury,  in  the  middle  of 
the  island,  took  charge  of  the  Indian  con- 
gregation tiU  his  death  in  1G89.  His  son, 
Experience  Mayhew,  when  arrived  at  the 
age  of  21,  succeeded  him  in  1G94  ;  and 
laboured  among  the  Indians  successfully  for 
sixty  years,  or  till  about  1 754.  He  was  master 
of  the  Indian  language,  and  translated  into 
it  varioos  works  for  the  use  of  his  charge. 
He  also  composed  a  volume  containing  the 
lives  of  a  laree  number  of  pious  Indians, 
preachers,  and  others.  See  the  Connecticut 
Emng.  Mag.  ii  281,  361,  441,  iii.  5,  161, 
249,  and  Brown's  Hi^t.  of  the  Projmg.  of 
CkriMtiamty,  i.  47,  &c— In  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  Mr.  Richard  Bourne  preached 
to  the  Indians  in  and  about  Sandwich  in 
their  own  language.  About  1660,  he  pro- 
em^ for  them  a  permanent  grant  of  the 
lands  at  Mashpee  ;  formed  an  Indian  settlc- 
mieDt  there,  and  a  church,  over  wliich  he 
was  ordained  by  J.  Eliot  and  others,  iu 
1666.  In  1674,  his  Indian  charge  embrace<l 
aboat  500  souls,  of  whom  90  were  baptized, 
and  tw^^ty-seivn  communicants.  He  la- 
boored  among  them  about  40  years.  Brown, 
L  c  p.  59.  Mr.  John  Cotton,  minister  of 
Plymouth,  understanding  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, preached  to  the  natives,  south  of 
Plymouth,  in^w  different  places,  on  week- 
days; and  aided  their  Indian  teachers  to 


presich  to  them  regularly.  In  1693  he  had 
about  500  Indians  under  his  care. — About 
the  same  time  Mr.  Samuel  Treat  of  Eastham, 
preached  mfour  Indian  villages  near  cape 
Cod,  to  about  500  Indians  ;  who  had  their 
native  teachers  for  their  regular  preachers 
on  the  Lonl's  day.  —  At  Sandwich  also,  Mr. 
Thomas  Tapper  preached  regularly  to  about 
180  Indians. In  Connecticut,  some- 
thing was  done  in  this  century  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  Indians.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  of  Norwich  was  particularly 
desired  to  teach  Uncas,  a  sachem,  and  his 
family,  Christianity.  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr. 
Newton  were  employed,  at  the  desire  of  the 
colony,  to  teach  the  Indians  in  Hartford, 
Windsor,  Farmington,  and  that  vicinity. 
Rev.  Mr.  Pearson  of  Killingworth,  who  had 
learned  their  language,  seoms  to  have 
preached  to  some  of  them.  And  the  minis- 
ters of  the  several  towns,  where  Indians 
lived,  instructed  them  as  they  had  oppor- 
tunity. But  no  Indian  church  was  ever 
formed  in  this  colony.  Trumbull's  Hist,  of 
Connect,  vol.  i.  ch.  xlx.  p.  494,  &c.  —  The 
state  of  Christianity  among  the  Indians  of 
New  England  in  1687,  was  thus  described 
by  Increase  Mather,  in  his  letter  to  Leus- 
den  :  — '  There  are  six  churches  of  baptized 
Indians  in  New  England,  and  eighteen 
assemblies  of  catechumens  professing  the 
name  of  Christ.  Of  the  Indians,  there  are 
four-and-twenty,  who  are  preachers  of  the 
Word  of  God :  and  besides  these  there  are 
four  English  ministers,  who  preach  the 
Grosp<'*l  in  the  Indian  tongue.'     TV.] 

*  Jo.  Henr.  Hottinger's  Topographia 
Ecchsiastica,  p.  47.  Fran.  Mich.  Janisson's 
Etat  prisfint  dcs  Provinas  Unies,  i.  396, 
&c.  He  also  treats  of  Surinam,  and  the 
state  of  religion  there,  in  c.  xiv.  p.  407. 
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all  these  prospects  were  intercepted  when  the  Portiigaese  recovered 
the  possessions  that  they  had  lost  subsequently  to  the  year  1644.  Nor 
(lid  the  Dutch,  so  far  as  I  know,  expend  much  labour  and  effort  in 
improving  the  minds  of  the  Indians  that  inhabited  Surinam  and  the 
adjacent  regions. 

§  21.  The  enemies  of  all  religion,  and  especially  of  Christianity, 
in  this  century,  are  represented  by  some  as  more  numerous,  and  by 
others  as  less  so,  according  to  the  party  and  the  views  which  they 
have  embraced.  The  English  complain,  that  from  the  times  oS 
Charles  IL  their  nation  wiis  contaminated  with  the  grossest  of  vices 
and  profligacy ;  that  this  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness of  speculation,  and  disputation  on  religious  subjects ;  and 
that  both  united,  produced  a  multitude  of  persons  who  prostituted 
their  talents  and  ingenuity  to  extinguish  all  sense  of  religion  and 
piety.  And  that  these  complaints  were  not  groundless,  appears  both 
from  the  numerous  examples  of  Englishmen  of  this  period,  who 
either  cleclareil  war  a<;ainst  all  religion,  or  who  maintained  that  the 
religion  of  nature  and  reason  was  alone  to  be  followed ;  and  also  from 
the  many  excellent  treatises  by  which  the  most  solid  writers  of  the 
nation  defended  the  divinity  and  excellence  of  Christianity  against 
the  injuries  of  th(^se  men.  The  strongest  evidence,  however,  is  the 
noble  institution  of  a  very  lc»arned  gentleman,  RoheH  Boyle i^  who 
bequeathed,  by  his  ^^'ill,  in  1691,  a  splendid  portion  of  his  estate  to 
religion ;  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  annually  paid  over  to  acute 
and  elocjueut  men,  who  should  oppose  the  progress  of  impiety,  and 
demonstrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
in  eight  public  discourses  each  year.^  Down  to  our  times,  men  of 
the  greatest  talents  and  genius  have  undertaken  this  service ;  and 
their  discussions  or  discourses  have  been  laid  before  the  public,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  all  Europe.^ 

§  22.  Hy  the  English  general!}-,  Thonias  Ilohhea  of  Malmesbury  is 


'  [This  oxot'llcnt  man,  who  has  hocn 
rnij)]iatirtil]y  oallod  fhr  qrcat  Christian 
■philnii.>p}nr^  vrxm  tho  scvoiith  s<^ii  of  Hiohanl 
Bovlf,  uMimionly  known  as  the  gnat  tart  a/ 
C**rk\  and  was  consiHinontly  rntitl(*d,  by 
the  oourtcsy  of  Enirhiml,  to  the  dcsipnation 
of  tht'  Hotmvrahlt: :  which  is  gonor.illy  con- 
nect rd  with  liis  name.  He  wjis  lx)m  at  his 
father'n  ecat,  I^ismow  casths  in  the  south  of 
Irehmd,  Jan.  2o,  1627,  and  he  died  in 
liOndon,  Dee.  30,  1G?U.  He  was  buriinl  in 
the  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-ficKl".  As 
n  natural  philosopher,  he  was  quite  in 
atlvancc  of  liis  ajrc.  and  as  u  reli|iious  man, 
he  liau  rjirely  been  8ur}^i8se<l.     i>.] 

'  See  Rieotiers  Preface  to  his  French 
translation  of  Sam.  Clark's  IhWoiirMii  ou  thr 
Iltivg  and  Jttrih:f,s  *•/  Goif.  Of  Boyle 
hini>elf.  and  hi.*;  merits.  Edw.  Ihul^cll  lias 
treated  vcr\'  fullv,  in  his  M'nttfii's  «,/*  f^^ 
Lt'r.s  and  Chanuttrs  of  thf  iUu*trioVA 
Fami/t/  of  th'  Zi't-y^,",  Lond.  1737,  8vo.  Sto 


the  Bihliotheque  Briiauniqw^  t.  xiL  pt.  i  {k 
1 1 4,  &c.  [;  But  ahoro  all,  the  late  kunrd 
I)r.  Birch's  Life  of  Boyle,  pablished  in  Svo^ 
in  1744;  and  that  vciy  valuable  coUertiMi 
of  Livcfs  the  Bi(>graphia  Britannictt,  Artidi 
Bof/fr,  Robert,  note  (z).  See  aim  aitidi 
Hnltfns,  in  the  same  collection.*      MaiL\ 

'  A  catalogue  of  these  disconnes  isgim 
in  the  Bifdiofhrqur  Anfffoise,  t.  xv.  nt.  iL  fi 
416,  &c.  A  learned  and  neatly  digMted 
snmman*  of  all  the  discourses  of  thimiatai^ 
thns  far  delivered,  was  pnbliahed  net  loM 
since,  in  English,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  mtiA 
the  En'nch  and  the  Germans  have  begOB  t& 
translate  into  their  languages.  ['IVi 
abridgment  comprehends  the  diacounet  rf 
Bent  ley.  Kidder,  Williams,  Gaatrell,  Ham 
Bnrdfonl,  Blackall,  Stanhope,  Claike^ 
Haneoek,  AVhiston,  Turner,  Butler,  Vooi- 
wanl,  Perham,  Ibl)ot,  I^ng,  J,  CM»t 
Gun^lon,  Burnet,  Berriman.*    AJTadL] 
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represented  as  the  leader  and  standard-bearer  of  the  impious  company 
who,  from  the  accession  of  Charles  IL,  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  God  and  to  things  sacred.  He  was  a  man  daring,  crafty,  acute, 
and  discerning,  but  richer  in  genius  than  in  erudition,  or  in  know- 
ledge of  things  either  divine  or  human.*  He  has,  however,  found 
some  advocates  out  of  England ;  who  maintain  that  he  erred  indeed, 
yet  not  so  disgracefully  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  belief  in  God,  and 
for  the  worship  of  him.*  Those  who  shall  read  attentively  the  books 
that  he  has  left,  must  admit  that,  if  he  was  not  destitute  of  all  regard 
for  God  and  religion,  he  clearly  held  principles  which  naturally  lead 
to  an  utter  disregard  for  everything  sacred :  and  his  writings  betray, 
not  obscurely,  a  mind  most  imfriendly  to  Christ  and  to  the  Christian 
religion.  It  is  said,  however,  that,  in  his  old  age,  he  returned  to  a 
better  mind,  and  publicly  condemned  the  sentiments  that  he  had 
formerly  published :  *  but  whether  he  was  sincere  in  this,  is  uncertain. 
With  more  truth  it  may  be  said  of  John  WU/moty  earl  of  Rochester, 
who  attacked  God  and  religion  with  even  more  fury  than  Hobbes, 
that  he  became  a  penitent.  This  was  a  man  of  great  discern- 
ment and  brilliancy  of  genius,  but  of  astonishing  levity,  and,  while 


*  See  PetfT  Bayle's  Dictionnairfy  ii.  478. 
Ant.    Wood's  Athena  Oxontenses,    ii.  641, 
of  the  late  editioD.  [Add  Brucker's  Histiiria 
Crit.   Philos.     Appendix,  Lip.   1767,  4to, 
p.  880,  &a  where  nis  life  and  character  are 
deacnbed  with  impartiality  and  accuracy. 
He  WBA,  in  Cromwoirs  time,  a  zealous  ad- 
herent to  the  royalifit  party,  and  a  defender 
of  their  rightis,  with  a  serrile  mibmission. 
Yet  he  lost  the  fiivour  of  the  court,  and  died 
in  1679,  in  his  91st  year,  a  private  country 
gpntleman.     Two  of  his  works,  namely,  ae 
Cree,  Paris,  1642,  4to,  and  his  Lcviailuin, 
165  L,  foL  are  most  worthy  of  notice.     In 
them  he  recommends  monarchic  despotism, 
represents  the  human  soul  as  material  and 
noftal,    discards    all    natural    distinction 
between  moral  actions,  and  makes  morality 
depend  wholly  on  the  enactments  of  mon- 
•rdM.     8chl. — The  whole  of  the  moral  and 
politieal  works  of  Thos.  Hobbes,  with  a  life 
of  the    author   prefixed,    were    elegantly 
printed,  probably  under  the  eye  of  War- 
bnUm,  Lond.  1750,  fol    See  Henke,  Kir- 
AemsehichU,  iy.  399,  note.     TV.] 

*  In  defence  of  Hobbes,  appeared,  besides 
otbent,  Nic  Hieron.  Gundling,  Ohaerv. 
Sdeet^  t  i  n.  iL  p.  30,  and  in  the  Gundlin- 
fMM,  pt  ziy.  p.  304.  Add  Gk>dfr.  Arnold, 
hrtitn'  und  Kttser-kistoriey  pt.  ii.  book 
^  cb.  ztL  %  25,  p.  1082.  &c  Against 
^^tcse,  appeared  Jo.  Fran.  Buddeus,  Theses 
^  Athnsmo  et  Superstitione,  c  L  p.   187, 

•  This  rests  on  the  authority  of  Antony 
.^ood;  who  states,  in  his  Athena  Oxon. 
K  646,  that  Hobbes  wrote  an  apology  for 
^'msiflf  and  his  writings ;  in  which  he  pro- 


fesses never  to  have  emhrajced  the  opinions 
that  he  proposed  in  his  Leviathan^  but  to 
have  brought  them  forward  merely  to  try 
his  ingenuity ;  that,  after  writing  the  book, 
he  never  defended  those  opinions,  either 
publicly  or  privately,  but  submitted  them 
to  the  judgment  of  the  church;  that  those 
positions  of  his  book,  in  particular,  which 
8<*emed  to  militate  against  the  received 
notions  of  God  and  religion,  were  published, 
not  as  t  rue  and  incontrovertible,  but  only 
as  plausible,  and  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
forth  the  judgment  of  theologians  concern- 
ing them.  Wood  does  not  tell  us,  in  what 
year  this  apology  appeared ;  which  is  evi- 
dence that  he  had  not  l)een  able  to  examine 
the  book.  Neither  does  he  state,  whether 
Hobb<?8  was  alive  or  dead,  when  it  was 
published.  But  its  being  placed  in  the  list 
of  Hobbes's  writings  posterior  to  1682,  leads 
to  the  coiyecture,  that  it  was  published 
after  his  de*ith :  for  he  died  in  1679.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  yet  appear,  what  we  are 
to  think  of  this  change  of  opinion  in  Hobbes. 
I  can  believe,  tliatsuchan  apology  for  Hobbes 
exists  :  but  perhaps  it  was  drawn  up  by  one 
of  his  friencls,  to  shield  his  reputation  after 
ho  was  dead.  Yet,  if  it  was  written  and 
published  by  himself,  it  can  afford  but  little 
support  to  those  who  would  defend  his 
character.  For  the  method  which  Hobbes 
takes  to  excuse  himself  is  that  in  which  all 
try  to  clear  themselves,  when  they  have  in- 
curred odium  and  indignation,  by  advancing 
<X)rrupt  and  pernicious  opinions,  yet  wish  to 
live  quietly,  though  continuing  to  be  just 
what  they  were  before. 
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his  bodily  powers  were  subservient  to  his  will,  libidinous  and 
debauched.'  Yet  it  wtus  his  happy  lot,  in  the  last  years  of  his 
sliort  lift*,  through  the  admonition  especially  of  Gilbert  Buimtt^  to 
betake  himself  to  the  mercy  of  God  and  Jesua  Christ :  and  he  died 
reli«;iously,  a.d.  1680,  seriously  lamenting  and  detesting  his  former 
wickedness.^  In  this  list  may  be  placed  Antltony  Aaldey  Cooper^ 
earl  of  Siiaftesbury,  who  died  of  a  consumption  at  Naples,  A- D.  1703: 
not  that  he  was  an  open  enemy  of  Christianity,  but  his  pungent  wit, 
the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  charms  of  his  genius,  rendered  him 
the  more  dangerous  foe  to  religion  in  proportion  to  the  concealment 
that  he  practised.  Various  works  of  his  are  extant,  and  have  been 
often  published ;  all  exquisitely  fine  from  the  native  charms  of  his 
diction  and  thoughts,  yet  exceedingly  dangerous  to  young  and  inex- 
])erienced  min<ls.'  Kustic  and  dull,  compared  with  these^  'was  John 
Tohuulj  an  Irishman,  who  was  not  ashamed,  at  the  close  of  this 
century,  to  disgrace  himself  and  his  country  by  several  tracts  re- 
proachful to  Christianity.  But  as  those  who  furnish  food  for  vicious 
jiropensities  are  seldojn  without  admirers,  so  this  man,  who  was  not 
destitute  of  learning,  though  vain-glorious,  and  of  abandoned  morals^ 
was  thought  something  of  by  the  un discerning.*  The  other  English- 
men, of  less  notoriety,  belonging  to  this  cla,ss,  need  not  l)e  enumerated; 
yet  if  any  one  is  disi>osed,  he  may  add  to  the  list  Edward  Henry 
[Ilerhevty  baron]  of  Cherbury,  a  nobleman  and  philosopher,  who,  if  he 
did  not  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  yet  maintained  that 
the  knowledge  of  it  wius  not  necessary  to  salvation;*  and  C7«arte 


'  Soo  iin  arcniint  of  his  lifo  and  writing*, 
in  Antony  WtjoiVn  Athnue  (hun.  ii.  0.34. 
On  his  ]KM'tietalf'nt8  Voltuiri-  fronts  MUauijc 
dc  lAtihnturc  tt  dc  P/idnsajJuc,  cap.  xxxiv. 
in  his  works,  t.  iv.  p.  303. 

*  Tliis  8(*cn('  is  drscrilK-d  l»y  riilhert 
Bunict.  in  a  sp«'cial  tract,  cntithd,  *S////«- 
pasinujis  of  the  Lift-  and  Ihuth  of  John,  tori 
of  JiochmUr^  rvritUn  at  his  drfsire,  on  his 
drath-hid,  })y  Gilbert  r.urnrt,  D.D.  It  is 
extant  also  in  Gcnnan,  Froncli,  and  Latin. 

'  His  Wdrks  wen*  first  piiblisljcd  coUrc- 
tivfly,  liond.  1711,  in  tlm»e  vohmies,  8vo, 
and  are  called  CharacttriHictf  [of  i^Icn, 
jManiurs.  an«l  (Opinions],  fii>m  the  title  of 
the  jn^ater  i)art  of  them.  S'c  Jo.  le  Ch're. 
IMldudhl.qvi  Choi»it^  t.  xxiii.  Some  notes  (if 
(Jeo.  AVilii.  I^'ihnitz  ujion  them,  were  puh- 
litihed  by  Peter  dcs  iSIaizcaux.  li'Cnttl  dtit 
d/nritrs  IHrcis  tmr  la  Phdt/sojdiiv,  ii.  245. 
Tlu-re  are  some  who  maintain,  that  this 
othrr^vise  great  and  illustrious  man  has  been 
nshly  accuse  d,  by  clerjij-men,  of  contemning 
religion.  I  wish  they  couM  solidly  evince 
that  it  is  HO.  Hut,  if  I  do  not  wholly  mis- 
take,  whoever  shall  read  but  a  moderjite 
portion  of  his  writiuirs.  or  only  his  noted 
lyittcr  on  Enthusiasm,  which  in  Fivnch 
Wars  thf  title,  i'JIsw//  f<ur  la  Haillcrir,  will 
readily  liUl  in  with  the  judgment   which 


Dr.  Berkley  pa.sso8  upon  liim,  in  his  Aki- 
]diro7i,  or  tfn'.  Minute  Philosopher,  toL  i 
dial.  iii.  p.  200,  &c.  This  Yeiy  ingeniov 
man  employs  ridicule,  wbeu  fk^ming  to 
8(>eak  the  most  gravtdy  on  buctchI  subjeets; 
and  divests  the  arguments  derived  fitnnthe 
sjici-ed  Scriptures,  in  Kupport  of  a  deroit 
and  virtuous  life,  of  all  their  power  and  ili- 
iluenc«' :  nay,  by  recommending  an  ind^ 
si^ribable,  sublime  kind  of  virtue,  fax  aboTB 
the  conceptions  of  common  people,  andwkiek 
rests  satisfied  with  itself,  he  appean  to 
extinguish  all  zeal  for  the  purbuit  of  viitK 
in  the  minds  of  common  people. 

*  In  my  younger  years  I  treated  laig^ 
of  this  man,  in  a  Commrntatio  dt  Vit^  i 
iSinptis  (Jus,  prefixed  to  a  Confutatkm  rf 
his  insidious  book  entitUnl  iWirarrffitf.  Hm 
deficiencies,  if  any,  in  that  G>mmfnMti, 
may  be  Huppliinl  ftt>m  the  Life  of  TtAuA 
prefixed  to  his  Posthumous  Works,  pabUflM 
m  I/ondon,  1726,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  airthor 
of  that  life  is  Peter  dcs  Muizeaux,  well 
known  for  various  literary  labours. 

^  Lord  Herbert  is  sufficiently  knova  to 
the  learn«'d.  by  his  iH^ok  de  Causis  Errorw^ 
and  other  writings;  but  especially  by  fc* 
work  dr  Jhligiom-  Gcntilium,  And  not  I*i 
known,  are  the  confutations  of  the  wati* 
meot£  he  advances  in  these  books,  hy  i^ 
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Blaunty  the  author  of  The  Oracles  of  Reason^  who  committed  suicide 
in  1693." 

§  23.  In  France,  which  faces  England,  Julius  Gceaar  Vanini^  an 
Italian,  author  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Providence^  and  of  Dialogues 
concemiTig  Nature^  waa  publicly  burnt  at  Toulouse,  in  1619,  as  a 
perverse  enemy  of  God  and  of  all  religion.  But  some  respectable 
and  learned  writers  think  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  personal  resent- 
ment ;  and  that  he  neither  wrote  nor  lived  and  acted,  so  stupidly  and 
impiously,  as  to  be  justly  chargeable  with  contemning  God,^  But 
the  character  of  Cosmo  Ruggieri^  a  Florentine  and  a  profligate,  who 
died  at  Paris,  in  1615,  no  honest  man  will  readily  undertake  to 
defend.  For  when  about  to  die,  he  boldly  declared  that  he  regarded 
all  which  we  are  taught  respecting  a  supreme  Deity  and  evil  spirits 
as  idle  tales.*  Whether  justice  or  injustice  was  done  to  Casimir 
Leszynsky^  a  Polish  gentleman,  who  was  punished  capitally  at  Warsaw, 


M Qfisens,  Christ  Eortholt,  and  other  cele- 
brated diTines.  He  ia  commonly  considered 
the  fiither  of  the  family  of  Naturalists  [or 
DtUts],  See  Godfr.  Arnold's  Kirchen-  und 
KeUer-kisioriet  pt.  ii.  book  xviL  ch.  xvi. 
p.  1083,  &C.  [Cherbury  is  properly  the 
ironder  of  the  modem  religious  indifferen- 
Usm.  If  we  may  believe  him,  the  diyine 
origin  of  Christianity  cannot  be  proved,  but 
only  be  rendered  very  probable.  The  whole 
of  religion,  according  to  him,  consists  mfive 
Kticlea :  I.  There  is  a  God.  II.  He  is  to 
be  worshipped.  III.  And  this,  by  the 
practice  of  virtue.  IV.  Repentance  and 
Information  will  procure  us  pardon  from 
God.  V.  After  this  life,  the  virtuous  will 
be  rewarded,    and    the  vicious  punished. 

'  See  Chaufepie's  Nauwrni  Dictionnaire 
BisioHque  et  Crit.  t  i.  pt  ii.  p.  328.     He, 
however,  omits  his  tragical  death,  from  a 
regard,  undoubfedlv,  to  the  feelings  of  the 
iUutrioas  &mi]y  of  Blounts,  still  living  in 
Ei^andL       [Concerning    all    the  English 
deists  mentioned  in  this  section,  their  works, 
dMrir  opinions,  and  the  confatation  of  them, 
•w  John   Leiand's  Vino  of  the  principal 
Jkigtical    Writers   that  haw  appeared  in 
England,  in  the  last  and  present  Century, 
.  ^nik  ObiervationSj  first  published  in  176i» 
nd  ainee  often,  in  2  vols.  8vo.      TV. — 
Koanfs  work  appears  to  have  been  con- 
Meted  with  the  misffuided  author's  unhappy 
<il    It  was  pnbliuied  in  the  early  part  of 
li88,  and  contains  observations  upon  the 
yoprietv    of   manying    the    sister    of   a 
■Bttaaea  wife.     Blount  was  then  anxious 
^  inch  a  marriage.     He  had  married  at 
^tcen,  and  having  lost  his  wife,  he  made 
**|sUues  to  her  sister,  who  £&vourably  re- 
'■ired  them.    But  being  informed,  and  by 
towns  of  weight,  that  such  a  connexion 
^  illegal  and  improper,   she  altogether 
^'oed  it.     On   this,    in    August    1693, 
rni     iiT. 


Blount  shot  himself  through  the  head. 
Thus  his  Oracles  of  Reason  really  seem  to 
have  been  published  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  such  a 
marriage  as  he  had  then  determined  upon 
attempting  himself.  He  was  bom  in  1654, 
and  being  the  favourite  son  of  a  wealthy 
and  clever,  but  wrong-headed  father,  he 
entered  upon  active  life  with  all  the  seeds 
about  him  that  eventually  produced  such 
bitter  fruits.    8J] 

'  See  the  compilations  of  Jo.  Fran.  Buddeus, 
concerning  him,  in  his  Theses  de  Atheismo 
et  Superstitioiie^  c.  i.  p.  120,  &c  The 
author  of  the  Apology  for  Vanini.  which 
was  published  in  Holland,  1712,  Svo,  was 
Peter  Fred,  Arp,  a  lawj'cr  of  extensiTe 
learning,  who  promised  a  new  and  much 
enlarged  edition  of  this  little  })ook,  in  his 
Ftria  Esti vales  seu  Scnptorum  suorum 
Historia,  pt.  i.  §  xl.  p.  28,  &c.  His  co- 
adjutor, in  vindicating  the  character  of 
Vanini,  was  Elias  Fred.  Heister,  Apt*logia 
pro  Mtdicis,  sect,  xviii.  p.  93,  &c.  [Vanini 
was  a  physician,  and  a  wild,  enthusiastic 
naturalist.  He  travelled  in  England,  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land ;  professed  himself  a  Roman  catholic ; 
but  he  advanced,  particularly  in  his  last 
book,  his  Dialo(/U(Sf  such  mystictd  and 
deistic  opinions  concerning  God,  whom  he 
seemed  to  confound  with  nature,  that  he 
was  burnt  as  a  heretic,  at  Toulouse,  a.d. 
1619.  See  Schrowkh's  Kirchtnyesch.  sdt 
dtr  Reformat,  v.  646,  &c.  Brucker,  Crit, 
Hist,  Philos.  V.  670,  vi.  922.  Chaufepie, 
Dictionnaire^  art.  Vanini  \  and  Staudlin's 
Beytrdye  zur  Philos,  u.  Gesch.  i.  p.  147. 
2V.] 

■  Peter  Bayle's  Dictionnaire,  iii.  2626. 
[He  was  a  great  astrologer  and  soothsayer, 
and  openly  vicious;  according  to  Bayle. 
2>.] 
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ill  1689,  for  denying  a  God  and  a  divine  providence,  cannot  easily  be 
determin(?d,  without  inspection  of  the  record  of  his  trial.*  In  Ger- 
many, a  sens(;loss  and  frantic  man,  MattJtew  Knutzen  of  Holstein, 
wislied  to  establish  a  new  sect  of  the  Consclentiaries^  that  is,  of 
persons  who,  nt?glecting  God,  followed  only  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
or  right  rea.son :  but  he  was  easily  checked  and  compelled  to  abandon 
his  mad  project.' 

§  24.  Bt'iuuUct  ile  Spinoza^  a  Portuguese  Jew,  who  died  at  the 
Iiagu(;  in  1<)77,  is  accounted  the  first  and  the  most  acute  of  all  those 
in  this  century,  who  transformed  the  Author  of  all  things  himself  into 
a  being  boun<l  down  by  the  eternal  laws  of  necessity  and  fate-  He 
leil,  indeed,  personally,  a  life  more  discreet  and  commendable  than 
an  im misuse  mmiber  of  Christians  and  others  do  who  have  never 
sufterod  a  doubt  t^)  enter  their  minds  respecting  God  and  the 
duties  that  men  owe  to  Him ;  neither  did  he  seek  to  seduce  otheis 
into  a  contempt  for  tlie  supreme  Bt:*ing,  or  into  cornipt  morals.' 
But  in  his  l)ooks,  (^specially  those  published  after  his  death,  it  is 
manifestly  his  aim  to  prove  that  the  whole  universe,  and  God  himself, 
ar(j  precisely  one  an<l  tht?  same  thing;  and  that  whatever  takes  place, 
arist»s  out  of  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  nature j  which  neces- 
stirily  existed  and  was  in  a  state  of  activity  from  all  eternity.  And 
if  these  tilings  were  so,  it  would  follow  that  every  individual  is  him- 
self God,  and  cannot  possibly  commit  sin.*     It  was  the  Cartesian 


*  Si»ft  Cio«lfr.  Arnold'H  Kin'hfu-  nnd  noted  works  were,  hw  Traciatus 
KttJTir-hlstnrit',  pt.  ii.  l>»)ok  xvii.  eh.  xvi.  Pf>//{'/V'//jf,  ]{ainbarg(Aiii8t«rdain),  1670,4ta^ 
15  iv.  p.  1074.  Tlie  rrfonls  of  X\\v  trial  of  iinil  t^thica  Online  GfO/netrica  dtmonttraiM, 
Lt»szynsky  wrii>  fonrn'rly  kept  in  the  very  pulilisiitHl  soon  after  his  deuth,  1677i  4tO. 
ricli  library  of  /aoh.  Conr.  rtfonbaoh:  His  style  is  dry,  arjninicntAtiTe,  and  nthiv 
but  wiien*  tln-v  are  Hinof  reimjvi-d  to,  1  do  obsiMin*.  Towards  the  oios^  d  the  ISA 
not  know.  [Wt.  frrnu  what  Anmld  has  oontnry,  soin«*  of  the  Oerman  theologilM 
brouiihr  forward,  it  is  moro  pr«.»babh*  that  bopan  to  admins  his  writings;  and  at  tbii 
he  was  innoci>nt,  than  that  he  was  guilty,  time  (1831),  it  is  said,  that  a  lai^  niualMr 
'Sip/'/.]  of  t  lie  most  ])ious  divines  of  Qerminy  an 

*  Sm*  Jo.  ^Ii'illfr's  Ciiuhria  Litt*  ratn^  i.  iSpiuozists  in  ])hilosophy.     TV.] 

304,  &(•.  and  \\\v,  hngityvnd  IlhtnriuNi  Cher-  *  A  pn^tty  long  list  of  those  who  haw 

sones.  Ciiithr.  pt.  ii.  cap.  vi.  §  viii.  p.  164,  confuted  iSpinoza     is   given    by  Jo.  Albi 

&c.   jNIatur.  Vi-iss  la  Croze,  Entntuus  sur  l-'abricius,  liihltoth,  Grtfca^  L  ▼.  pt.  iii.  pi 

divtr.^  iS'/(//7^  tf  Ilhtoirr,  p.  400.  &c.  119.  &«;.  and  by  Godfr.  Jenichen,  HiMmtM 

■His    lifi',    a(rcuratfly   written,    by   Jo.  Sjti  uojrisini  IjfhnoJian/\  ^t.  5S — 72.    HisxmI 


Cob^niH,  was  published  at  tho  Hague,  in     opinions  eoncerninp:  Grod  must  be  leamid 
1700,  8vo.     Yet  a  more  full  and  cin-um-     from  his  A'Mic*,  which  was  published 


stautial   life    of    him     was    coin[K)s<'d    by      his    death  ;    and   not  from    his    TVodafM 
Leiii^let  du  FrHsni>y,  and  prefixetl  to  Bou-      Th:ohnjictt'Politicu«^  which  he  published  ■ 


lainvilliers'  Exp"jtiti"/i  of  th'  ticctrmcs  of  his  lifetime.     For  in  the  latter  he 

Spiiutca,  published  at  l{russ<>ls,  or  r:itlnT  at  just  as  if  ho  Ix-lievetl  in  an  eternal  Diitft 

Amsterdaiu,  1731.  I'imo.    Add  Peter  Hayle,  di^stinet  from  nature  and  matter,  who  M 

Dirtioniiain;  iii.  26.U.     [He  was  born  at  caused  a   system  of   religion    to  be  pw* 

Amsterdam  in  16^2.  wlu-n^  his  fatlier,   a  mulled,  for  imbuing  men's  minds  with  b^ 

Portunurse  Jew,  then  ri'sided  as  a  trailer,  nevolence  and  equity,  and  had  confixnedft 


Kdueated  amonj;  Jews,  he  <»arly  manifested  by  events,  marvellous  indeed,  but  not 

talent,  auil  also  a  pn)pensity  towards  infi-  natural     But  in  his  Efkics,ho  moredfls4f 

dclity.     He  became  a  ;^reat  admirer  of  Car-  explains  his  views:  and  labours  to  ptov% 

tesiiin  j»rini'iples,  and  assoiuated  with  men  that  nature  itself  is  God.  by  its  ii 


of  education  and  philosophers.     He  was  by     powers   necessarily  producing 

trade  a  glass-^rrinder,  and  much  famed  for     And  this  aids  the  confutation  of  those; 

all   kinds    of  optical   friassis.      His   most      contend  that  Spinoza  was  not  so  bad  a 
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philosophy,  to  which  he  entirely  resigned  himself,  that,  beyond  all 
controversy,  led  Spinoza  into  these  opinions.  For,  having  adopted 
the  common  maxim  of  all  philosophers,  that  all  things  which  truly 
exists  com/m(yrily  called  recUities,  exist  superlatively  in  Ood;  and 
then  assuming,  as  indubitable,  that  opinion  of  des  Cartes,  thai  there 
are  only  two  realities,  thought  and  extension,  the  ane  peculiar  to 
mvnd,  and  the  other  to  matter ;  it  was  natural  and  even  necessary, 
that  he  should  ascribe  to  God  both  these  realities,  extension  and 
thought,  without  limitation  or  modification.  And  this  done,  it  was 
unavoidable  for  him  to  make  Ood  and  the  universe  identical  in 
nature ;  and  to  maintain  that  there  is  only  one  real  substance  from 
which  all  others  originate,  and  to  which  all  return.  Moreover, 
Spvnoza^s  system  of  doctrine,  as  even  his  friends  will  admit,  was  by 
no  means  such  as  to  captivate  by  its  lucidness  and  the  clearness  of 
its  evidence.  For  they  tell  us  it  is  to  be  comprehended  by  a  kind  of 
feeling  rather  than  by  the  understanding ;  and  that  even  the  greatest 
geniuses  are  in  danger  of  misunderstanding  it^'  Among  the  disciples 
of  Spinoza  (who  chose  to  be  called  Pantheists^  from  the  principal 


as  be  is  generally  represented,  and  who 
adduce  their  proofs  £rom  his  Traciatus 
Theologico-Politicits.  Whether  he  gradu- 
ally proceeded  fix>m  bad  to  worse,  or 
whether  he  cautiously  concealed  his  real 
sentiments,  from  prudential  reasons,  while 
he  lived,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  This,  how- 
ever, is  attested  by  the  most  credible  wit- 
nesses, that  so  long  as  he  was  alive,  he 
did  not  publicly  influence  any  one  to  think 
lightly  of  Gk)d  and  his  worship;  and  he 
always  expressed  himself  seriously  and 
piously,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon 
such  subjects.  See  Peter  des  Maizeaux, 
Vie  de  M.  S,  Evrrmondy  p.  117,  &c.  tom.  i. 
of  the  works  of  the  latter.  This  may  also 
be  easily  gathered  from  his  Letters,  which 
are  extant  among  his  posthumous  works. 

*  Peter  Bayle,  who  no  one  will  say  was 
naturally  obtuse  and  dull  of  apprehension, 
is  charged,  by  the  followers  of  Spinoza,  with 
not  having  well  understood  the  sentiments 
of  their  master,  and  therefore  with  not 
having  solidly  refuted  them.  See  his  Die- 
tionnaire,  iii.  1641,  note.  Lewis  Meier 
bitterly  complains,  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Posthumous  Works  of  Spinoza,  p.  21,  &c 
that  there  was  a  gener^  misapprehension 
of  the  views  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
whose  opinions  all  harmonised  with  the 
Christian  religion.  Boulainvilliers  also, 
the  expositor  of  Spinoza,  declares,  in  the 
Preface  to  a  book  soon  to  be  mentioned, 
p.  153,  that  all  his  opponents  had  either 
maliciously  perverted  his  meaning,  or  mis- 
understood it.  '  Les  r<^futations  ae  Spinosa 
m*ont  induit  4  juger,  ou  que  leurs  autenrs 
n'avoient  pas  vouln  mettre  la  doctrine, 
qu'ils  combattent,  dans  une  Evidence  suffi- 
sante,   ou  quHls  Tavoient  mal  entendue.' 


If  this  system  of  doctrine  is  so  difficulty  so 
far  above  common  comprehension,  that  even 
men  of  the  greatest  and  most  acute  minds 
may  easily  mistake  in  stating  it,  what  con- 
clusion shall  we  make,  but  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Spinozists  (who  are  said  to  be 
very  numerous  aU  over  Europe)  have 
adopted  it,  not  so  much  from  any  natural 
superiority  of  their  genius,  as  from  the 
hope  of  indulging  their  lusts  with  im- 
punity ?  For  no  rational  and  well-in- 
formed man  will  believe,  that  in  so  great  a 
multitude  of  persons,  many  of  whom  never 
once  thought  of  improving  their  intellectual 
powers,  {ul  can  see  through  that  which 
puzzles  the  most  perspicacious. 

■  To  relieve  his  poverty  and  satisfy  his 
hunger,  John  Toland  composed  and  pub- 
lish^ at  Cosmopolia  {London),  in  1720, 
8vo,  an  infamous  and  corrupting  book,  en- 
titled Pantheisticon ;  in  which  he  exhibits 
the  Formula  celebranda  Soeietatis  Socrattca 
aeu  PantheistictB ;  that  is,  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting meetings  among  the  Pantheists^ 
whom  he  represents  as  scattered  every- 
where :  and  the  morals  of  this  faction  are 
here  graphically  depicted.  In  this  book, — 
than  which  none  can  be  more  pernicious  to 
honest  but  unguarded  minds, — the  presi- 
dent and  the  members  of  the  society  of 
Pantheists  confer  with  each  other.  He 
earnestly  recommends  to  his  associates  and 
fellows  attention  to  truth,  liberty,  and 
health,  and  dissuades  them  from  super- 
stition, that  is,  religion  ;  and  sometimes 
he  reads  to  the  brethren  select  passages 
from  Cicero  and  Seneca,  in  which  there  is 
something  favourable  to  irreligion.  They 
solemnly  promise  that  they  will  obey 
his    ii\junction8.       Sometimes   the    whole 
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doctrine  of  their  master  which  they  embrace),  the  first  rank  waa  held 
1)V  Ltovls  Meier,  a  physiciiui  and  a  familiar  friend  of  Sphioza,^  one 
Luatit,^  the  count  BoulainvUUers,^  and  some  others. 

§  23,  How  greatly  all  linmchcH  of  literature,  the  artjs  and  sciences, 
as  well  those  which  belong  to  the  province  of  reason  and  the  intellect^ 
as  those  which  ])elong  to  the  empire  of  invention,  memory,  and  the 
inicigination,  were  cultivated  and  advanced  with  success  in  this  century 
throughout  Christendom,  appears  from  innimierable  proofe,  whid^ 


foiiipany  boeome  so  niiimated,  that  th<^y 
.siniiiltuiieously  raise  their  voicns,  and  siiig 
merrily  s«»mo  vors<'S  fnjui  the  anoient  Latin 
poets,  jiuited  to  tlieir  morals  and  prini'iples. 
iSee  Miiizoaux,  Liff  of  Jnhn  IWantf,  p.  77. 
liihdotfu'qm'  AiHjloiiti-^  t.  viii.  pt.  ii.  p.  28J. 
If  the  VanthtiMs  are  suoh  as  thev  aiv  lien* 
n^prosentoil,  it  is  not  for  wise  men  to  dis- 
pute with  tlwim,  but  for  j;o«>d  magistrates  to 
Hoe  to  it,  tiiat  such  impudent  geniuses  do 
not  creep  into  society,  nndweduei*  the  miudu 
of  citizens  from  their  duty. 

'  Spinoza  empl«»y«Hl  this  Meier  as  an  in- 
terpreter, to  translate  into  Latin  what  he 
wrote  in  Dutch.  He  also  attended  his 
dyin^  master,  and  in  vain  atteuij»ted  to 
heal  his  disease.  And  he  moreover  pul>- 
lished  the  Posthumous  Works  of  Spinoza, 
with  a  l*n^taee,  in  which  he  endeavours, 
without  success,  to  demonstrate,  that  Spi- 
noza's d»x"trine  contains  nothing  at  variance 
with  Christinnity.  lie  was  also  the  author 
of  the  wi'U-knowu  book,  entitle*!  Philo- 
aophia  ^ripturii-  lnttTpn»,  KU'Uthero|Kdi, 
16CG,  4to,  in  which  the  dijrnity  and  autho- 
rity of  the  saere<l  InKjks  are  subjected 
entirely  to  the  decisions  of  philosophy. 

*  Lucas  was  a  physician  at  the  IIa|:^ie, 
noted  for  his  panaceas,  and  for  the  obliquity 
of  his  monds.  This  flagitious  man  lef^  a 
Lift'  of  Spi)W2a,  fri>m  which  I^»nglet  du 
Fresnov  drew  the  additions,  that  he  made 
in  the  Life  of  Spinoza  comiwsed  by  John 
Colerus.  Then.^  is  also  in  circulation,  and 
sold  at  a  high  price  to  those  who  can  relish 
such  UTitintrs,  his  Man\)W  of  Spinoza's  doe- 
trine  :  Uhlmprit  (U  Sphu>sa.  (.-ompan^d 
with  this,  what  Sjunoza  himself  wrote,  will 
appear  quite  tolerable  and  relipious  ;  so 
greatly  has  this  wrt»tch«»d  MTiter  over- 
lea  i)ed  the  bounds  of  all  modesty,  discrt»- 
tion.  and  g<.>o<l  sense. 

'  This  man,  of  a  prolific  but  singular 
and  unchastenetl  genius,  well  known  by 
his  various  works  relating  to  the  political 
history  ol  J 'ranee,  by  his  Life,  or  nit  her 
fable,  of  Mohanmied,  by  his  misfortunes, 
and  by  other  things,  was  so  inconsistent' 
with  hiniM'lf.  as  to  allow  to  l»oth  su|K*r>ti- 
tion  and  atheism  nearly  an  etjual  place  in 
his  ill-arranged  mind.  For  while  he  be- 
lieved, that  there  was  no  (lod  but  nature, 
or  the  universe,  he  still  had  no  hesitation 


to  record  Mohammed  aa  one  whom  Ood 
raised  uj)  to  instruct  mankind ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  future  fortunes  of  individiulf 
and  of  nations,  might  be  learned  from  the 
stars.     This  man,  from  his  great  soliciUide 
for  the   public  good,  was   much   troabled, 
tiiat  the  excellent  doctrijies  of  Spinoza  wen 
misunderstood,  by  almost  everybody;  and 
therefore  he  voluntarily  assumed  the  task 
of  ex{)Ounding  and  stating  them,  in  a  plain 
and  lucid  manner,  suited   to  the  oompre 
hension  of  ordinary  minds.      His  attempt 
succeeded  ;  but  it  produced  only  this  eftet, 
that  all  now  perceived,  more  cleariy  than 
l>efore.  that  Bayle  and  the  others,  who  re- 
garded the  opinii>ns  of  Spinoza  as  iiratioBil 
in  themselves,  and  subvensive  of  all  religioii 
and  Wrtucf,   did  not  misjudge.     His  work 
merited  eti^rnal  oblivion.     But  Lenglet  da 
Fresnoy  brought  it  before  the  public ;  and 
that  it  might  l>e   bought  and   read  with 
less  suspicion,  he  gave  it  the  false  title  of 
a  Coufutntion  of  Spinoza's  doctrine;   and 
added  some   tracts,   really  deserving   thit 
charactiT,  together  with  a  life  of  Spinoa. 
The  whole  title  of  this  dangerous  book  if 
this :  RcfuttUion  d^'jt  Erreurt  de  BhM.  ii 
SphiiAtii,  par  M.  de  Fenelon,  ArcMeffeqwt  dt 
Ciimhrai/,  jmr  le  P.  Laun,  BhUdictin,  ftmr 
M.  /^  CoM/e  dr  BvidainviUitrf^  avt^  la  rk 
dt:  Spinosa  ecrite  jMir   Mr.  Jean   ColertM, 
aiKfmfniet  de  btaucoup   dr    partic^aritu 
iiriiH  d*une  vif  manuscrite  de  ce  phUnMfkt, 
faitf  j)ar  un  dt  st^s  amif.     (This  was  LubMi 
of  whom  we  spoke  before.)     A  BnutUtt, 
<:hrz  Francois  Fuppcns^  1731,  12mo.    Tlins 
the  wolf  was   penned   among   the  shrcfL 
Boulainvilliers'  exposition  ana  defence  of 
Spinoza's  doctrine,  which,  to  deoei^ie  p^pk^ 
is    called    a    H*futation^    constitutes    the 
greatest  part  of  the  book  :  nor  is  it  placed 
last,  as  in  the  titl<vpage,  but  occupies  the 
foreground.     The  book  also  contains  mon 
than  the  title  specilies.     For  the  motkf 
collt>ction   is  closed    by   a   woric  of  bst^ 
Orobio,    a  Jewish    philosopher  and  pliT' 
sician  (who    held  not    the    lowest  plwe 
among  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Spimaijl 
entitled   Orrtanun    PhUotutpkicHM  pf^fff 
nuitp  Viritaiis  divina  ac  natnraiu  adttfttt 
Ju.  Bredcnburffii  principia.    This  woek  W 
printed  ut  Amsterdam,  1703,  8vo. 
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need  not  here  be  detailed.  The  minds  of  men,  already  awake,  were 
further  excited  to  go  forward,  and  sagaciously  shown  the  path  they 
should  pursue,  near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  by  that  very  great 
man,  Francis  Bacon,  of  Verulam,*  the  Apollo  of  the  English ;  and 
particularly  in  his  books  on  the  Dignity  and  the  Advances  of  the 
Sciences^  and  his  New  Organ  of  the  Sciences  {de  Dignitate  et  Aug- 
mentis  Sdentiarum,  and  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum)^  It  would 
be  vain,  indeed,  to  expect  that  mankhid,  who  are  hindered  by  a  thou- 
sand obstacles  from  seeing  things  nakedly  and  as  they  really  are, 
should  do  all  that  he  requires  of  the  cultivators  of  science  and  litera- 
ture :  for  this  extraordinary  man  was  sometimes  borne  away  by  his 
vast  and  intuitive  genius,  and  required  of  men,  not  what  they  are  able 
to  do,  but  what  he  could  wish  might  be  done.  Yet  it  would  be  injus- 
tice to  deny  that  a  great  part  of  the  advances  which  Europeans  made 
in  every  species  of  knowledge  in  this  century  is  ascribable  to  his  coun- 
sels and  admonitions ;  and  especially,  that  those  who  had  treated  of 
physical  and  philosophical  subjects,  almost  like  blind  men,  by  his 
aasistance  began  gradually  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  philosophize  in 
a  wiser  manner.  And  through  his  influence  it  was,  I  have  no  doubt, 
that,  while  most  people  in  the  preceding  age  thought  all  human 
knowledge  to  be  comprised  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  liberal  and  elegant  arts, 
many  gradually  ceased  to  think  so,  and  saw  that  more  wholesome 
aliments  might  be  found  for  feeding  the  mind  of  a  wise  man. 

§  26.  Thi^  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  astronomical  sciences,  in 
particular,  were  carried  to  so  great  perfection  among  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  as  to  make  those  who  lived  before  this  period  com- 
paratively but  children  in  these  matters,  is  quite  unquestionable. 
GcUiieo  Galilei,  in  Italy,  supported  by  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany, 
led  the  way;'  and  there  followed  among  the  French,  Rene  des  Cartes, 
Peter  Gassendi,  and  innumerable  others ;  among  the  Danes,  Tycho 
Brake ;  among  the  English,  besides  others  of  less  fame,  Robert  Boyle^ 
and  Iscuic  Newton;  among  the  Germans,  John  Kepler,  John  Hevelins, 
Oodfr.  Wnu  Leihnitz ;  among  the  Swiss,  the  BetmonUis,  To  these 
men  of  the  first  order,  so  many  others  eagerly  joined  themselves,  that 
there  was  no  nation  of  Europe,  except  such  as  hitherto  had  not  laid 
all  their  barbarism  aside,  that  could  not  boast  of  its  excellent  and 
lenowned  geometrician,  natural  philosopher,  and  astronomer.  Spurs, 
IS  they  say,  were  provided  for  the  race,  not  only  by  the  grand  dukes 
of  Tuscany,  those  hereditary  patrons  of  all  learning,  and  especially  of 
those  branches,  but  also  by  the  very  powerful  monarchs  of  Great  Bri- 
tiin  and  France,  Charles  IL  and  Lewis  XIV.   The  former  established 

'  [He  was  baron  Verulam,  and  visconnt  troduce  a  better  mode  of  philosophizing,  p. 

3t  Alban'8.     &]  6,    12,  60,   102,  &c.      Add  Voltaire's  Me- 

■  See  hi«  Life,  prefixed  to  the  late  edition  lange  dv  LitUrature  et  de  Fhihsitphie,  c.  xiv. 

•f  bifl  entire  Works,  Lond.  1740,  folio,  and  p.  125,  8a\ 

Uie  extracts  from    it^  in  the   BMiothkqiie         *  See  Christ.   August.   Heumann's  Acta 

^ritanniquff  i.  xr.  pt.  i.  p.  128,  &c.     Mai-  Pkihsophorvm,  written  in  German,  pt.  xiv. 

let'B  rie  dt  Francois  ^/kjwi,  Amsterd.  1742,  p.  261,  pt.  xv.  p.  467,  pt.  xvii.  p.  803. 
^To,  where  see  especially  his  efforts  to  in- 
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in  Tendon,  as  the  latter  did  in  Paris,  an  Academy  or  Society  of 
learned  and  inquisitive  men,  guarded  against  the  contempt  of  the 
vulgar  and  the  insidious  influences  of  sloth  by  very  ample  honomv 
and  rewards ;  and  whose  business  it  was  to  examine  nature  most  cri- 
tically, and  to  cultivate  all  those  arts  by  which  the  human  mind  is 
rendered  acute  in  discerning  the  truth  and  in  promoting  the  conveni- 
ence and  comfort  of  mankind.^  These  institutions  and  pursuits  have 
been  exceedingly  useful,  not  only  to  civil  society,  but  also  to  the 
Christian  church.  For  by  them  the  dominion  of  superstition^  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  true  religion,  or  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  safety  of  the  state,  has  been  greatly  narrowed  down ; 
the  strongest  protections  have  been  set  up  against  fictitiouB  pro* 
digies,  by  which  people  were  formerly  greatly  affrighted;  and  the 
boundless  perfections  of  the  supreme  Being,  especially  his  wisdom 
and  his  power,  have  been  most  solidly  demonstrated,  as  well  from  the 
character  and  structure  of  the  universe  at  large,  as  of  its  component 
parts. 

§  27.  A  great  deal  of  darkness  was  also  removed  from  the  relip^oos 
world,  by  a  knowledge  of  all  history,  but  especially  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian, which  was  everywhere  acquired  and  imparted  with  far  more 
accuracy  than  heretofore,  by  men  of  the  most  laborious  habits.  For 
the  origin  and  causes  of  a  great  number  of  opinions,  which  antiquity 
and  custom  had  rendered  sacred,  being  laid  open,  numerous  erron, 
which  had  before  occupied  and  enslaved  men's  minds,  now  lost  tibeir 
authority  ;  and  in  this  way,  light  and  peac^  arose  upon  the  minds  of 
many,  and  their  lives  were  rendered  more  blameless  and  more  happy. 
This  knowledge  restored  reputation  to  several  persons,  whom  the 
malice  or  ignorance  of  former  ages  had  branded  with  the  name  of 
Iteretlcs ;  a  circimistance  which  served  as  a  protection  to  many  pious 
and  good  men  against  the  malevolent  and  the  ignorant.  It  showed, 
that  various  religious  disputes,  which  formerly  embroiled  nations  and 
involved  states  in  bloodshed,  rebellion,  and  crimes,  arose  from  veiy 
trivial  causes ;  from  the  ambiguity  of  t<?rms,  from  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, envy,  and  emulation,  or  from  the  love  of  pre-eminence.  It 
traced  back  many  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  were  once  regarded  as 
of  divine  origin,  to  polluted  sources;  to  the  customs  of  barbarous 
nations,  to  a  disposition  to  practise  imposture,  to  the  irrational  &ncies 
of  half-educated  men,  an<l  to  a  foolish  desire  of  imitating  others.  It 
taught  that  the  rulers  of  the  church  had,  by  dishonest  artifices,  gained 
for  themselves  no  small  sliare  of  the  civil  power,  and,  by  binding 
kings  with  religious  terrors,  divested  them  of  their  wealth.  It  showed 
that  coimcils,  the  decrees  of  which  were  once  regarded  as  divine 
oracles,  were  often  conventions  of  ignorant,  nay,  sometimes  of  worth- 

'  A  history  of  the  Royal  iSocioty  of  Jjon-  secretary.'     Mac/.'\     A  history  of  the  P^ 

don    was    pn]»li»hed    by  Thomas    Spratt,  ri»ian  Academy  of  Sciences  has  been  pub- 

London,  1722,  4to.     Sec  Biftfiothcqnc  An-  lished  by  Font^nelle.  A  comparison  betwMB 

(ffoise,  t.  xi.  pt.  i.  p.  1,  &c.    [•  A  nmcli  more  the  two  academies  is  made  by  VolUire,  ^ 

inlorestinp  and  amplo  Iiistury  of  this  re-  lange  de  Liftcrature  et  de  Pkihtopkie,  ctf- 

spectable  society  has  lately  been  composed  xxvi.  in  Opp,  iv.  317. 
find  published   by   Dr.   Birch,  its  learned 
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less  men.  Several  other  things  of  the  like  nature  might  be  mentioned. 
How  salutaiy  all  this  was  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  how  much  gen- 
tleness towards  those  of  different  sentiments,  how  much  caution  and 
prudence  in  deciding  upon  the  opinions  of  others,  how  much  relief  to 
the  innocent  and  the  good  against  the  ill-disposed  grow  out  of  it,  and 
how  many  pernicious  artifices,  frauds,  and  errors  it  has  banished  from 
human  society,  we  may  learn  &om  daily  experience  of  our  own  happy 
condition. 

§  28.  Those  Christians,  who  gave  attention  to  Hebrew  and  Greek 
literature,  and  to  the  languages  and  antiquities  of  the  eastern  nations 
(and  very  many  prosecuted  these  studies  with  great  success),  threw 
much  light  on  numerous  passages  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  were 
before  either  obscure,  or  misunderstood,  and  erroneously  adduced  in 
support  of  opinions  rashly  taken  up,  nay,  made  to  teach  error  and 
fiedse  doctrine.  And  the  consequence  was,  that  the  patrons  of  many 
vulgar  errors  and  groundless  opinions  were  deprived  of  the  best  part 
of  their  armour.  Nor  will  the  wise  and  the  good  maintain,  that  there 
was  no  advantage  to  religion  from  the  labours  of  such  as  either  kept 
Latin  eloquence  from  becoming  extinct,  or,  in  imitation  of  the  French, 
laboured  to  polish  and  improve  the  vernacular  languages  of  their 
respective  nations.  For  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  Christian  community,  that  it  should  not  want 
men  capable  of  writing  and  speaking  properly,  fluently,  and  elegantly, 
on  all  religious  subjects ;  by  which  means  they  may  bring  the  igno- 
rant, and  such  as  are  averse  from  religion,  to  hear  with  pleasure 
what  they  ought  to  learn,  and  readily  to  comprehend  what  they  ought 
to  know. 

§  29.  The  moral  doctrines  inculcated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
received  a  better  form,  and  more  support  against  various  abuses  and 
perversions,  after  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  right  reason,  had  been  more 
carefully  investigated,  and  more  clearly  explained.  The  incomparable 
Hugo  Orotius  stood  forth  as  a  guide  to  others  in  this  department,  by 
his  work  on  the  right  of  War  anid  Peace ;^  and  the  excellence  and 
importance  of  the  subject  induced  a  number  of  the  best  geniuses  to 
follow  him  with  alacrity.*  How  much  aid  the  labours  of  these  men 
afforded  to  all  those  who  afterwards  treated  of  the  life  and  duties  of  a 
Christian,  will  be  manifest  to  any  one  that  shall  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  treatises  on  this  subject  composed  after  their  times  with 
those  which  were  previously  in  estimation.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
boundaries  of  Christian  and  natural  morality  were  more  accurately 
determined ;  some  Christian  duties,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  well 
understood  by  the  ancients,  were  more  clearly  defined;  the  great 
superiority  of  the  divine  laws  to  the  dictates  of  mere  reason  was  more 
lucidly  shown;  those  general  principles  and  solid  grounds,  by  which 
all  the  Christian's  doubts,  and  conflicts  respecting  right  and  wrong  in 

'  /V  Jure  Belli  et  Pacts.  ^  subjoined  to  a  Bibliothcca  of  the  law  of 

'  Se«  Adam  Fred.    Glafey's  History  of    nature  and  nations ;  Lips.  1739,  4to. 
the  Lam  of  Nature,  written  in  Oennan,  and 
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action,  may  be  easily  settled,  were  established  ;  and  finally  was 
repressed,  with  unwonted  vigour,  the  folly  of  those  who  audaciously 
maintained,  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  were  at  variance  with  the 
dictates  of  sound  reason,  that  they  subverted  nature,  were  calculated 
to  undermine  the  prosperity  of  nations,  rendered  men  effeminate, 
diverted  tliem  from  the  proper  bnsineas  of  life,  and  the  like. 

§  30.  But  it  is  proper  to  make  some  particular  remarks  on  the 
state  of  philosophy  among  Christians.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  nearly  all  the  philosophers  were  distributed  into  two  sects: 
namely,  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  that  of  the  Fii^e-Philoaophenf 
or  the  C/iemists.  And  these  two  sects,  during  many  years,  contended 
warmly  for  pre-eminence,  in  a  great  number  of  publications.  The 
Peripatetics  held  nearly  all  the  professorial  chairs,  both  in  the  univer- 
sities and  the  inferior  schools ;  and  they  were  furious  against  eveiy 
one  who  thought  that  Aristotle  should  either  be  corrected  or  aban- 
doned :  as  if  all  such  had  been  traitors  to  their  country,  and  public 
enemies  of  mankind.  Most  of  this  class,  however,  if  we  except  the 
professors  at  Tiibingen,  Helmstadt^  Altorf,  and  Leipsic,  did  not  follow 
Aristotle  himself,  but  rather  his  modern  expositors.  The  Chemical  or 
Fire-Philosophers  roamed  over  nearly  every  country  of  Europe; 
assumed  the  obscure  and  deceptive  title  of  Mosicrucian  Brethren,^ 


*  [liosffcrieciani  Fratrr«.]  It  \»  abun- 
dantly attested,  that  the  title  of  Nosirnt- 
cianttwuH  given  to  th«»  Choinistp,  who  unittKi 
the  study  of  relif^ion  with  the  waireh  after 
chemieid  secn'tn.  The  term  it«^lf  is  cliemi- 
cal  ;  nor  can  its  import  be  understood, 
without  a  knowledj^e  of  the  style  used  by 
the  ch<'mist8.  It  is  compos«Ml  not,  as  many 
think,  of  rosa  and  critx  (a  rofe  and  the 
cross),  but  of  ros  {dcv!)  and  crux.  Dcvf  is 
the  most  powerful  of  all  natund  substancps 
to  dissolve  gold.  And  a  cro^/t^  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  firt^-philosophers,  is  the  same 
as  Lujc  {h'ff?it) ;  because  the  figure  of  a  cross 
+  exhibits  all  the  three  letters  of  the  wonl 
Lux  at  one  view.  Moreover,  this  w^ct 
applied  the  t<'rm  Lifx  to  the  scfff  or  mtn- 
struum  of  the  Hid  Drmjon^  or  to  that  crude 
and  corporeal  light,  which,  V»eing  properly 
concocted  and  iligested,  produces  gold.  A 
lioHicrvcian^  theref(»re,  is  a  philosopher, 
who,  by  nie;ins  of  (1<v\  seeks  for  lighty  that 
is,  for  the  substance  of  the  philosopher's 
stone.  The  other  interpretations  of  this 
name  are  false  and  deceptive ;  and  were 
invented  and  given  out  by  the  Chemists 
themselves,  who  wen*  exceedingly  fond  of 
concealment,  for  the  sjike  of  imposing  on 
others  that  were  hostih;  to  their  religious 
views.  The  true  im|>ort  of  this  title  was 
p«'n;eived  by  the  sagacity  of  Pet«T  Ga^sendi, 
Kxtiinni  Philonophitr  FhuhlaiKp,  §  1,3,  in  his 
(>p]K  iii.  2f)l.  15ut  it  was  more  lucidljr  ex- 
pbiined  by  the  celebrated  French  physician, 
EusebiusRenaudot,  Ontfenmces  Publiqws, 
iv.   87.     Very  much,  though  ill  arranged, 


respecting  these  Hosicmcian  bveduaii 
who  made  so  mueli  noise  in  this  oentm^i 
their  society,  institutes,  and  writing!^  niT 
be  foun<l  in  Godfr.  Arnold's  KircJken'  iwf 
Kctcer-hhtoriv,  pt.  ii.  book  xvii,  ch.  xtiii. 
p.  1114,  &c.  [Ac^conling  to  most  of  tlie 
writers  on  the  subject,  the  name  J?owr** 
cians  was  not  assumed  by  all  the  Fiie- 
Philosophers ;  nor  was  it  first  applied  to 
men  of  that  description ;  but  it  wis  the 
appropriate  name  of  an  imaginaiy  ueooa- 
tion,  first  announced  about  1610,  int^ 
which  a  multitude  of  Fire-Philos<^>hen^  <V 
alchvmists,  eagerly  sought  admission.  TIm 
earliest  writing  professeilly  from  them  w» 
(*ither  piiblish<>d  or  republished  at  fVnnUbfti 
A.D.  161o,  in  German;  and  afterwards  iB 
Danish,  Dutch,  and  Jjatin :  and  bore  the 
title  of  '  Fa/na  FrattrnitalUy  or  Diseowfy 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  tinusewoithy 
order  of  the  Rosy-cross  ;  together  with  At 
Confession  of  the  same  Frnti'mity ;  addrtwrf 
to  all  the  learned  heads  in  Kurope:  tbo 
some  ans^Trs,  by  Mr.  Haselmeyer  and  other 
learned  persons,  to  Xht^Fama ;  together  with 
a  Discourse  concerning  a  general  refooni- 
tion  of  the  whole  world.*  The  next  yftfi 
1G16,  David  Medenis  wrote,  'that  th« 
Fama  FraUrnUatis  and  the  Ctmfrswn'htA 
then  been,  for  »ix  years,  printed  and  d* 
persed  in  fiv^  languages.*  In  the  Famu,  |w 
lo,  &c.  the  founder  and  head  of  the  frttrt^ 
nity  is  said  to  have  l)een  one  Christopher 
Rosen-Creutz,  a  German,  bom  in  1388 ;  iA» 
became  a  pilgrim,  visited  the  holy  sepolfbre. 
and  Damascus,  where  he  was  inttmetcd  li? 
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which  had  some  apparent  respectability,  as  it  seemed  to  be  derived 
from  the  arms  of  LiUher^  which  were  a  cross  upon  a  rose ;  and  in 
numberless  publications,  some  of  them  more  and  some  of  them  less 
able  and  severe,  charged  the  Peripatetics  with  corrupting  and  perverting 
both  reason  and  religion.  The  leaders  of  the  band  were  Robert  Fludd^^ 
an  Englishman,  of  a  singular  genius ;  Jacob  Boehm  [or  Behmen]^  a 
shoemaker  of  Gorlitz ;  and  Michael  Mayer?  These  were  afterwards 
succeeded  by  Jo.  Bapt.  van  Helmonty  and  his  son,  Francis  Mercurius ;' 
Christian  Knarry  of  Bosenroth  ;^  Qwirin  Kuhlmann  ;*  Heni^  Noll  ;* 
Julius  Sperber;''  and  numerous  others,  but  of  unequal  rank  and 
fame.  Harmony  of  opinion,  among  this  sort  of  people,  no  one 
would  expect.  For,  as  a  great  part  of  their  system  of  doctrine  depends 
on  a  kind  of  internal  sense,  on  the  imagination,  and  on  the  testimony 


the  wise  men,  and  afterwards  learned  magic 
and  the  Cabala,  at  Fez  and  in  Egypt :  on 
liis  rptum  to  Germany,  he  undertook  to 
impfTOYe  human  knowledge,  and  received 
■ereral  into  his  fratemi^,  in  order  to  com- 
mence the  business ;  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  100  years,  a  sage  far  in  advance  of  the 
men  of  his  age.  This  fraternity,  it  was 
■ud,  continued  down  to  the  time  of  these 
publications.  A  vast  excitement  was  pro- 
duced by  this  publication  in  1615.  Some 
dedared  in  favour  of  the  fabled  Rosicrucian 
society,  as  a  body  of  orthodox  and  learned 
refbrmem  of  the  world ;  and  others  charged 
them  with  errors  and  mischievous  designs. 
But  in  1619,  Dr.  Jo.  Valentine  Andreae,  a 
fuDous  Lutheran  divine,  published  his 
•  Tower  of  Bahel^  or  chaos  of  opinions  re- 
spec  ting  the  Fraternity  of  the  Rosy -cross  ; ' 
in  which  he  represents  the  whole  history  as 
a  &rce ;  and  gave  intimations  that  he  was 
himadf  concerned  in  getting  it  up.  But 
many  enthusiastic  persons,  especially  among 
the  Fire-Philosophers,  continued  to  believe 
the  fiible;  and  professed  to  know  many  of  the 
secrets  of  the  society.  Much  continuinl  to  be 
written  about  them,  for  a  long  time ;  and 
indeed  the  whole  subject  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  See  Godfr.'  Arnold,  /.  e. 
ii  p.  244—258,  ed.  Schaffhausen,  1741. 
H-  JP.  K,  Henke's  Gesch,  der  christl.  Kirche, 
iii,  609 — 611 ;  and  the  authors  there  citod. 
For  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Theoso- 
phisU  or  Fire-Philosophers^  see  above,  cent. 
x%i.  sect.  iiL  pt  ii.  c.  1,  $  12.     TV.] 

*  For  an  account  of  this  singular  man,  to 
^xym  oar  Boehmen  owed  all  his  wisdom, 
see  Ant.  Wood's  Athma  Oxoniens.  i.  610, 
and  Historia  et  Antiq.  Acad.  Oxoniensis^ 
I.  ii-  p.  390,  &c.  Concerning  Helmont  the 
&ther,  see  Ilenn.  Witte,  Memori<B  Philoso- 
pJkoruM ;  and  others.  Respecting  Helmont 
the  son,  see  Joach.  Fred.  Feller,  Miscellanea 
Leiimitiana,  p.  226,  and  Leibnitz's  Epistles, 
iiL  353,  355.  Concerning  Boehmen,  see 
Godf.  Arnold,  and  various  others.  Respect- 


infiT  the  rest,  various  writers  must  be  con- 
sulted. 

*  See  Jo.  Holler's  Cimbria  Litterata,  i. 
376,  &e.  [He  was  a  learned  physician  and 
chemist,  wrote  much,  and  ranked  high  as  a 
physician  and  a  good  man.  He  died  at 
Magdeburg,  a.d.  1622,  aged  54.     TV.] 

■  [Concerning  him,  see  Brucker's  Hist. 
Critica  Philosophiay  t.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  709,  &c 
Schl.^ 

*  [Christian  Knorr  of  Rosenroth  was  a 
Silesian  nobleman ;  who,  together  with  no 
ordinary  knowledge  of  medicine,  philology, 
and  theology,  possessed  a  particular  acquain- 
tance with  chemistry  and  the  Kabbala ;  and 
was  privy  counsellor  and  chancellor  to 
Christian  Augu>(tus,  the  palsgrave  of  Sulz- 
bach.  He  was  bom  in  1636,  and  died  in 
1689.  His  most  important  work  was  his 
Kabhala  denud^ta,  in  2  vols.  4to,  printed, 
vol.  i.  Sulzb.  1678,  and  vol.  ii.  Francf  on 
Mayn,  1684.  He  also  aided  the  publication 
of  many  Rabbinical  works :  and  particularly 
of  the  book  Sohar,  at  the  Hebrew  press  in 
Sulzbach,  1684,  fol.  See  the  Nova  Litte- 
raria  of  Krause,  Lips.  1718,  p.  191.    8chl.'\ 

*  [See,  concerning  him,  Brucker,  /.  c.  p. 
706.  Arnold's  Kirchen-  und  Ketzer-hist, 
pt.  iii.  ch.  xix.  p.  197,  &c.  and  Bayle's  Vic- 
tionnaire,  art.  Kithlmann.     Schl.^ 

*  [lie  bclonj^ed  to  the  gymnasium  of 
Steinfurt  in  Westphalia,  was  afterwards 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Giessen,  and  at 
last,  preacher  at  Darmstadt.  He  applied 
himself  also  to  chemistry  and  medicine,  and 
was  a  follower  of  Paracelsus.  He  wrote, 
among  other  things,  Systrma  HermetictB 
Medicina,  and  Physica  Hermetica  ;  in  which 
there  are  very  many  paradoxical  proposi- 
tions.    Schl.^ 

'  [This  man  also  belonged  to  the  Rosi- 
crucians.  He  was  a  counsellor  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau ;  and  composed  many  Theosoj^hic 
tracts,  which  were  published  at  Amstcnlam, 
in  1660  and  1662,  8vo.  Ho  died  a.d. 
1616.     Schl.] 
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of  the  eyes  and  the  ears,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  fluctuating 
and  fallacious,  this  sect^  of  course,  had  almost  as  many  disagreeing 
teachers,  as  it  had  writers  of  much  note.  There  were,  however^  cer- 
tain general  principles,  in  which  they  all  agreed.  They  universally 
maintfiin  that  no  one  can  arrive  at  true  wisdom,  and  know  the  first 
principles  of  all  things,  without  analysing  bodies  by  the  agency  of  fiie. 
They  all  imagine  a  sort  of  coincidence  and  agreement  of  religion  with 
nature ;  and  hold  that  God  operates  by  the  same  laws,  in  the  kingdom 
of  grace,  as  in  the  kmgdom  of  nature :  hence  they  express  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  in  chemical  terms,  that  are  appropriate  to  their 
philosophy.  They  all  contend  that  there  is  a  sort  of  divine  energy 
or  soul  diffused  through  the  frame  of  the  universe ;  which  some  adl 
ArclutiuSy  others  the  nmversal  sph'itj  and  others  something  else.  All 
of  them  have  many  superstitious  things  to  say,  about  what  they  call 
the  8i{inaiure8  of  things,  about  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  staia 
over  every  corporeal  object,  men  themselves  not  excepted,  as  also 
about  magic  and  demons  of  various  kinds.  Finally,  they  all  express 
their  obscure  and  inexplicable  ideaA,  in  very  unusual  and  most  obscure 
phrastiology. 

§  31.  This  contest  between  the  Chemical  and  the  Peripatetic  philor 
Kophers  subsided,  when  a  new  method  of  philosophizing  was  brou^t 
forward  by  two  great  men  of  PVance ;  namely,  Pet:€r  Gassendi^  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  P«aris,  and  provost  of  the  church  of  Digne, 
both  a  1  (earned  man  and  one  thoroujjjhly  acqufiinted  with  elegant  literir 
tiire,  eloquent  also,  and  deeply  versed  in  all  branches  of  mathematioB, 
astronomy,  and  other  sciences ;  and  Rene  d-t'S  Cartes,^  a  French  gen- 
tleman and  soldier ;  a  man  of  an  acute  and  subtle  genius,  but  much 
inferior  to  GiUisendi  in  literary  and  scientific  acquirements.  Gassendi, 
in  the  year  1G24,  forcibly  and  ingeniously  attacked  Aristotls  and  the 
Aristotelians,  by  publishing  some  Exercitations  ivgainst  AristM*i 
but  the  work  excited  so  much  resentment,  and  was  procuring  him  flO 
many  enemies,  that  he,  from  his  love  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  desisted 
from  continuing  the  publication.  Hence,  only  two  books  of  the  work 
which  he  projected  against  Aristotle  were  published ;  the  other  five 
(for  he  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  in  seven  books)  wwe 
suppressed  in  their  birth.'  He  likewise,  in  an  appropriate  work, 
attficked  ^/u^W,  and,  through  him,  the  llosio'ucian  Brethren  :•  which 
was  not  unacceptable  to  the  Aristotelians.  At  length,  he  pointed  out 
to  otiiers,  though  cautiously  and  discreetly,  and  he  entered  himself 
upon,  that  mode  of  philosophizing,  which  ascends  by  slow  and  timid 
steps,  from  what  strikes  the  senses  to  what  lies  beyond  their  reach, 
and  prosecutes  the  knowledge  of  truth,  by  observation,  attention, 
experiment,  reflexion  on   the  movements  and  the  laws  of  nature; 

*  K(>natus  Cartrsins.  Fhddi  reftipniiur,   rt    ad    recfntes   UHm 

2  i>ef<  IJougorel,  Vie  de  Gasscndi,  p.  17,  h'hros    adtvrsKs    Marinum  Mtvsmnum  (• 

23.  fnoiul  of  Gasscndi)  ficriptoft  re^pondetvr,  rtw 

'  [The   title  of  his  l>ook  was :  Examen  aliquot   oh^trfafionibus  ccelrstifms,     Piri% 

Philo8t>phi<e  Fluddante,  siw  Exircitatio  cpi-  16i3,  8vo.     ScM.'] 

stohcOf  in  qua  principitt  phifosophite  Robtrti 
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that  is,  from  the  contemplation  of  particular  events  and  changes 
in  natore,  endeavours  gradually  to  elicit  some  general  ideas.  In 
these  inquiries  he  called  in  the  aid,  especially,  of  the  mathematics, 
as  being  the  most  certain  of  all  sciences  ;  and  neglected  metaphysics, 
the  precepts  of  which  he  regarded  as  so  dubious,  that  a  man  eager 
after  truth  can  confide  without  fear  in  but  very  few  of  them.* 

§  32.  Dea  Cartes  philosophized  in  a  very  different  manner.  For 
he  abandoned  the  mathematics,  which  he  at  first  had  made  his  chief 
dependence,  and  betook  himself  to  general  ideas,  or  to  metaphysics, 
in  order  to  come  at  that  truth  which  was  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 
Galling  in  the  aid,  therefore,  of  a  few  very  simple  positions,  which  the 
very  nature  of  man  seems  almost  to  dictate  to  him  spontaneously,  he 
first  endeavoured  to  form  in  his  own  mind  distinct  ideas  of  souls, 
bodies,  God,  matter,  the  universe,  space,  and  of  the  principal  objects 
of  which  the  universe  is  composed.  Combining  these  ideas  all  together, 
and  reducing  them  to  a  scientific  form  or  system,  he  applied  them  to 
the  correction,  improvement,  and  solid  establishment  of  the  other 
parts  of  philosophy ;  always  taking  care,  that  what  followed  or  was 
brought  out  last,  should  coincide  with  what  went  before,  and  seem 
spontaneously  to  arise  from  it.  Scarcely  had  he  brought  his  reflexions 
before  the  public,  when  a  considerable  number  of  discerning  men,  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  who  had  been  long  dissatisfied  with  the 
dost  and  darkness  of  the  schools,  approved  and  embraced  them,  and 
wished* to  have  Dea  Cartes  recommended  to  the  studious  youth,  and 
the  Peripatetics  set  aside.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  tribe  of 
Peripatetics,  aided  by  the  theologians,  who  feared  lest  religion  should 
suffer  from  some  insidious  blow,  raised  a  terrible  commotion,  to  pre- 
vent the  new  philosophy  from  supplanting  the  old  ;  and  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  better  success,  they  bitterly  taxed  the  author  of  it,  not 
only  with  the  grossest  errors,  but  also  with  downright  atheism.  This 
will  appear  the  less  surprising,  if  we  consider,  that  the  Aristotelians 
fought,  not  so  much  for  their  system  of  philosophy  as  for  their  own 
advantages,  their  honours  and  emoluments.  The  Theosophists,  Rosi- 
crucians,  and  Chemists  seemed  to  enter  the  contest  with  more  calm- 
ness ;  and  yet  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  regard  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Peripatetics,  vain  and  injurious  t^  piety  as  they  were,  as 
fan  more  tolerable  than  the  Cartesian  discoveries.^  The  result  of  this 
long  contest  was,  that  the  wiser  part  of  Europe  would  not  indeed  give 
themselves  up  entirely  to  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  alone,  yet,  in 
conformity  with  his  example,  they  resolved  to  philosophize  more  freely 
than  before,  and  to  renounce  the  slavery  of  AHstotle. 


'  Those  who  wish  fhrther  information 
on  Uiis  subject,  may  consult  his  Inatitutiorus 
Pkilosopkue :  a  diffuse  performance,  which 
fills  the  two  first  Tolumes  of  his  works 
[published  by  Sorbierre,  in  6  vols.  foL  A.D. 
1658].  Throughout  these  Institutes  it 
seems  to  be  his  main  object  to  show,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  philosophers,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  on  most  subjects,  de- 


rived by  them  from  the  precepts  of  meta- 
physics, have  little  of  certainty  and  solidity. 
■''  Here  should  be  read,  besides  the  others 
who  have  written  the  history  of  Des  Cartes 
and  his  philosophy,  Hadrian  Baillot's  Life 
of  Des  Cartes,  m  French,  printed  at  Paris, 
1691,  2  vols.  4to.  And  the  Noxivcmi  Diction- 
naire  Histor,  et  Crit.  iii.  39. 
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§  33.  The  great  men  contemporary  with  Des  Cartas  very  generally 
applauded  his  plan  and  purpose  of  philosophizing  without  subjecting 
himself  to  a  guide  or  master,  of  proceeding  circumspectly  and  slowly 
from  the  first  dictates  of  nature  and  reason  to  things  more  complex 
and  difficult,  and  of  admitting  nothing  till  it  was  well  examined  and 
understood.     Nor  was  there  an  individual  who  did  not  acknowledge 
that  he  was  the  author  of  many  brilliant  and  very  useful  discoveries 
and  demonstrations.     But  some  of  them  looked  upon  his  positioDS 
respecting  the  causes  and  principles  of  natural  things,  as  resting,  for 
the  most  part,  on  mere  conjecture ;  and  considered  the  groundwork 
of  his  whole  system,  namely,  his  definitions  or  ideas  of  God,  or  the 
first  cause,  of  matter  and  spirit,  of  the  essential  nature  of  things,  of 
motion  and  its  laws,  and  of  other  similar  subjects,  as  either  uncertain, 
or  leading  to  dangerous  errors,  or  contrary  to  experience.     At  the 
head  of  these  was  his  countryman,  Peter  Oassendi ;  who  had  attempted 
to  lower  the  credit  of  the  Aristotelians  and  the  Chemists  before  Dei 
Cartes ;  and  who  was  his  equal  in  genius,  much  his  superior  in  learn- 
ing, and  most  expert  in  all  branches  of  mathematics.   He  endeavoured 
to  overthrow  those  metaphysical  principles  which  Des  CaiijGS  had  made 
the  foundation  of  his  whole  system ;  and  in  opposition  to  his  natural 
philosophy  set  up  another,  which  was  not  unlike  the  old  Epicurean, 
but  far  more  perfect,  better,  and  more  solid,  and  founded  on  experi- 
ence and  the  testimony  of  the  senses.*     The  followers  of  this  new  and 
very  sagacious  teacher  were  not  numerous,  and  w^ere  far  outnumbered 
by  the  Cartesian  h(^st ;  yet  it  was  a  select  band,  and  pre-eminent  for 
attciinments  and  ardour  in  mathematical   and   physical  knowledge 
Among  his  countrymen  Gassendl  had  few  admirers ;  but  among  their 
neighbours,  the  English,  who  at  that  time  were  much  devoted  to  phy- 
sical and  mathematical  studies,  he  had  many  more  adherents.     Even 
those  English  philosophers  and  theologians,  who  combated  Th(ma$ 
Hohbes  (whose  doctrines  more  resembled  those  of  Gassendi  than  they 
did  those  of  Des  Cartes)^  and  who,  in  order  to  confute  him,  revived 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  such  as   William   [Benjavihi]    Whicheoi^ 
Theophilus  Gale^  Ralph  Cudtvorth,  IIeni*y  More,  and  others,  did 
not  hesitate  to  associate  Plato  with  Gassendi,  and  to  put  such  a 
construction  upon  the  latter,  as  to  make  him  appear  the  friend  of  the 
former.' 

§  34.  From  this  time  onward,  Christendom  was  divided  by  two 
distinguished  sects  of  philosophers ;  who,  though  they  had  little  di»- 


'  Seo,  ill  pairtinilar,  h'lH  Dieg  ids  it  io  Mifa- 
ji?ii/s/'ca,  .s<  H  I)iihitiiti(ni(it  1 1  Instautitp  nditr- 
tiHa  (Jarttsii  Ni faphi/sicum  it  R({<j)r,nfia ; 
which  wfts  first  |m])lished  in  1641,  and  is 
inserted  in  the  third  volum«»  of  his  works, 
p.  283,  &c.  A  neat  oompendiiini  of  his 
whole  system  of  phi loHophy,  was  «lniwni  up 
l>y  Francis  Jiemier,  aceli']»ratcd  Frencli  phy- 
sician :  Af>n'(/v  ih-  la  Philosophii  dfc  (iasftnuli, 
Jiyons,  1684,  8  vols.  12nio.  Fnmi  tliis  cnni- 
pendium,  the' views  of  this  groat  man  may 
he  more  easily  learned  than  from  his  own 


writings,  whicli  are  not  unfrequently  dMVB- 
edl3'  amliigiious  and  eqaivooal,  and  likevtfe 
ovor]oad<*d  with  various  learning.  The  lift 
of  Ciassendi  was  not  long  since  careftillr 
written  l)y  UongereL  one  of  the  Fatben  w 
the  Oratory.  I'aris,  1737,  12ino.  oonceniog 
M-hich.  s<'e  Bihh'oth,  Fran^oisc,  xxrii.  Z5i, 
ixv. 

'  See  the  remarks  we  have  made,  in  tb* 
Preface  to  C«dwt»rth's  InUtlfctuai  Sjfttrm, 
p.  2.  a.  and  iu  many  places  of  our  l^otft  to 
that  work. 
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pate  about  things  of  most  practical  utility  in  human  life,  were  much 
at  variance  respecting  the  starting-points  in  all  philosophical  reason- 
ings, or  the  foundations  of  all  human  knowledge.     The  one  may  not 
improperly  be   called   the   metaphyaical   sect,  and    the   other  the 
Tnathsmatical ;  nor  would  the  leaders  in  these  schools  probably  reject 
Uiese  appellations.     The  former  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Des  Cartes ; 
the  latter  preferred  the  method  of  Oassendi.     That  supposed,  truth 
was  to  be  discovered  by  reasoning ;  this^  rather  by  experiments  and 
observation.    That  placed  little  dependence  on  the  senses,  and  trusted 
more  to  reflexion  and  ratiocination :  this  placed  less  depcDdence  on 
reasoning,  and  relied  more  on  the  senses  and  the  actual  inspection  of 
things.     That  deduced  from  the  precepts  of  metaphysics  a  long  list 
of  dogmas ;  by  which,  it  affirmed,  a  way  was  opened  for  acquiring 
a  certain  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God,  of  souls,  of 
bodies,  and  of  the  entire  universe;  this  did  not  indeed  reject  the 
principles  of  metaphysics,  but  it  denied  their    sufficiency  for  con- 
stmctiDg  an  entire  system  of  philosophy;  and    contended,  on    the 
contrary,  that  long  experience,  a  careful  inspection  of  things,  and 
experiments  often  repeated,  were  the  best  helps  to  the  attainment  of 
solid  and  useful  knowledge.     That  boldly  soars  aloft  to  examine  the 
first  cause  and  source  of  truth,  and  the  natures  and  causes  of  all 
things  ;  and  returning  with  these  discoveries,  descends  to  explain  by 
them  the  changes  that  take  place  in  nature,  the  purposes  and  the 
attributes  of  God,  the  character  and  duties  of  men,  and  the  constitution 
and  fabric  of  the  universe:  this,  more  timid  and  more  modest,  first 
inspects,  most  attentively,  the  objects  which  meet  the  eye,  and  which 
lie  as  it  were  at  our  feet ;  and  then  ascends  to  inquiries  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  things.     That  supposes  very  much  to  be  perfectly  well 
understood ;  and   therefore   is  very  ready  to  attempt   reducing  its 
knowledge  into  the  form  of  a  regular   and  complete  system :  this 
sapposes  innumerable  things  to  elude  our  grasp;  and  instructs  its 
followers  to  suspend  all  judgment  on  numberless  points,  until  time 
and   experience   shall  throw  more  light  upon  them;  and  lastly,  it 
supposes  that  the  business  of  making  out  complete  systemSy  as  they 
are  called,  either  entirely  exceeds  the  ability  of  mortals,  or  must  be 
left  to  future  generations,  who  shall  have  learned  far  more  from  ex- 
perience  than   we   have.      This    disagreement   respecting   the   first 
principles  of  all  human  knowledge  and  science  has  produced  much 
dissension  respecting  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance,  such  as  the 
character  of  God,  the  nature  of  matter,  the  elementary  principles  of 
matter,  the  laws  of  motion,  the  mode  of  the  divine  government  or 
providence,  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  the  nature  and  mutual 
relations  of  souls  and  bodies :  and  the  wise,  who  reflect  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  these  disputes  and  the  habits  and  dispositions  of 
human  minds,  are  fearful  that  these  controversies  will  continue  and 
be  perpetual.'     At  the  same  time  good  men  would  be  less  troubled 

'  Voltaire  published,  a  few  years  since :     aeixtimens  de  Neuton  et  de  I/eifmiiCy  Amsterd. 
La  MHapkysique  de  NeuUm,  ouparaU^e  dea     1740,  Svo :  which  little  book,  though  not  so 
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about  these  contests  if  the  parties  would  show  more  moderation,  and 
would  not  each  arrai^  the  other  as  chargeable  with  a  grievous  offence 
against  God,  and  with  subverting  the  foundations  of  all  religion.^ 

§  35.  All  those  who  either  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Dea  Cartes^ 
or  adopted  his  rules  of  philosophizing,  endeavoured  to  elucidate^  con- 
iinn,  amend,  and  perfect  the  metaphysical  method  in  philosophy. 
And  these  persons  were  very  numerous  in  this  century,  especially  in 
Holland  and  France.  But,  as  some  of  this  description,  not  obscurely, 
undermined  religion  and  the  ])elief  of  a  God,  of  which  class  BtnMdid 
de  Spinoza  was  the  ringleader,  and  others  of  them  abused  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  master  to  pervert  and  overthrow  certain  doctrines  of 
religion,  as  e,g.  Balthazar  Becker^  the  whole  school,  in  various 
places,  became  extremely  odious.  There  were  none  who  pursued  the 
metaphysical  method  more  wisely,  and  at  the  same  time  more  acutely, 
than  Francis  Nicolas  Malt'hranche  and  Godfrey  WiUiam.  LeibnUz; 
the  former,  a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory^  a 
man  equally  eloquent  and  acute ;  the  latter,  a  German,  to  be  ranked 
with  the  first  geniuses  of  any  age.'  Neither  of  them,  indeed,  received 
all  the  dicta  of  Des  Cartes,  but  adopted  his  general  method  of  philo- 
sophizing, added  many  opinions  of  his  own,  altered  and  improved 
many  things,  and  confirmed  others  with  more  solid  argumenta 
Mai  eh  ra)  I  che  yielded  too  much  to  his  very  fertile  imagination;  and 
therefore  often  inclined  towards  those  who  are  agreeably  deceived  by 


uccur.itolv  written  as  it  hIioiiUI  Ix?,  nor  a 
compK'to  troulifee  on  the  suljtM't,  will  yet 
be  not  a  little  serviceable  to  tho*»e  who  wisli 
to  know  liow  much  these  philosophie  »oliools 
disapTee. 

*  It  is  wtll  known,  that  Des  Cartes  ami 
his  followers,  tlie  niet:ijjln>ieal  philosophers, 
weiv  formerly  Jieensed  by  vast  numbers, 
and  they  are  still  aoenscnl,  of  snbvertinfj  nil 
rt^Iigion  and  piety.  In  the  list  of  At?i(  his 
uuiiiuaknl,  Ity  Jo.  Hanluin  {(Kuvns  mvUis, 
p.  2(M).  &c.),  liene  des  Carti's,  with  his 
prineipd  and  most  noble  followers,  Antony 
le  Grand  and  ISilvanus  Kegis.  hold  a  con- 
spicuous j»lace.  Nor  is  the  name  of  Pranc. 
Nic.  Malebr.inche,  ihonpli  many  think  him 
nearer  allietl  to  the  fanatics,  excluded  from 
this  l)lack  catiilogue.  ^^>ee  p.  43.)  It  is 
true,  that  Harduin  very  often  tdks  like  (»ne 
delirious  ;  but  he  does  not  liert>  follow  his 
own  genius,  but  adopts  the  view's  of  tho 
Peripatetic  and  Matliematical  sects,  who 
more  fiercely  than  others  assitiled  the  Cair- 
tesian  philosophy.  And  even  very  recently, 
Voltaire,  though  he  is  much  more  moderate, 
yet  not  ob>curely  assents  to  these  accusa- 
tions. {Mttuphtfsiquc  tff  Ntnkoi^  cap.  i.  p. 
3,  &c.)  Nor  were  the  Mrtaphysical  philo- 
sophers more  temp<!rato  towanls  their 
adversari<'s.  Ix)ng  sin<?e,  Antony  Aruauld 
considered  Gassendi^  in  his  dispute  against 
Des  CarU's.  as  subverting  the  imniortadity  of 
the  soul.  And  Godfr.  Wilh.  Leibnitz  addeil. 


that  the  whole  of  natural  religrion 
rupted  and  shaken  by  him.  See  Maiictio. 
Htcift  il  di'it  dhtrst'S  Pieces  sur  la  PkiloKpkk, 
ii.  1G6.  Nor  does  Leibnitz  hesitate  to  de- 
clare, that  Isaac  Newton  and  his  adhe- 
rents, rob  God  of  his  l»ost  attributes  and 
peifections,  and  rip  up  the  foundatiou  of 
natural  religion.  And  most  of  the  writiiig* 
of  both  parties,  quite  down  to  our  tiBMi» 
ore  fidl  of  such  eriminatioDS. 

'  Concerning  Malebmnche,  the  author  of 
the  intcrr-sting  work  Search  ajttr  TVvfi^ 
{Rfchirche  de  la  Viriie,  Paris,  1673,  8 1^ 
12 mo,  also  translated  into  English,  in  1  tqL 
fol.  7'r.]  and  of  other  metaphysical  wo^; 
pee  Fontenelle,  Eloffci*  dts  Acad^micitnt  it 
rAcadhitiv  Jioi/ale  des  Sc'itncts,  i.  317,  &«■ 
For  what  is  reprehensible  in  his  philosoplifi 
s<-e  Jo.  Ilardunrs  Atheists  uninajtkrd^  inhif 
O^^fivrfs  wcUe;  p.  43,  &c.  The  life  ind 
doctrines  of  I^'ibnitz  are  described  by  the 
same  Fontenelle,  /.  r.  ii.  9.  But  his  histOfT. 
and  his  philosophy,  are  the  most  copiouly 
descril)ed,  by  Charles  Giinther  Ludorici,  in 
his  Histurif  of  the  lA-ihuitian  PMotofikf, 
writt<;n  in  Gennau,  2  voh*.  Lips.  1737,  8^. 
The  genius  of  this  great  man  may  lie  the  moBt 
satisiactorily  learned,  by  reading  his  E^ttltit 
published  by  Christ.  Kortholt^  in  3  toU. 
8vo,  Leipsic ;  and  afterwards  by  other*. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  I  should  here  draw  hit 
portnut. 
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iie  viBions  of  their  own  creation.     Leibnitz  depended  entirely  on  his 
reason  and  judgment. 

§  36.  The  matheTnatical  philosophy,  already  mentioned,  had   a 

much  smaller  number  of  followers  and  friends:  the  causes  of  which 

will  readily  occur  to  those  disposed  to  inquire  for  them.    But  it  found 

I  new  country  affording  it  protection,  namely,  Great  Britain ;  the 

philosophers  of  which,  perceiving  in   its  infantile   and   unfinished 

features  a  resemblance  of  the  great  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam, 

took  it  into  their  arms,  cherished  it,  and  to  our  times  have  given  it 

fame.     The  whole   fioyal  Society  of  London,  which  is  almost  the 

public  school  of  the  nation,  approved  of  it ;  and,  with  no  less  expense 

dian  pains  and  patience,  improved  and  extended  it.    In  particular,  it 

Is  indebted  for  its  progress  very  much  to  those  immortal  men,  Isaac 

Barrow f  John  WcUliSy  John  Locke,  and  him  who  should  have  been 

named  first,  Robert  Boyle,  a  very  religious  gentleman,  much  noted 

imong  other  things  for  his  very  learned  works.     The  theologians  also 

>f  that  country, — a  class  of  men  whom  philosophers  are  wont  to 

charge  with  violently  opposing  their  measures, — deemed  it  not  only 

lound  and  harmless,  but  likewise  most  useful  to  awaken  and  to  cherish 

Feelings  of  reverence  for  the  Deity,  and  to  support  and  defend  religion, 

ind  most  consonant  with  the  decisions  of  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the 

primitive  church.      And  hence,  all  those  who  publicly  assailed  the 

enemies  of  God  and  religion,  in  the  Boyle  lectures,  descended  into 

lie  arena  clad  in  its  armour,  and  wielding  its  weapons.     But  by  the 

Qgenuity  and  diligence  of  no  one  have  its  increase  and  progress  been 

lore  aided  than  by  those  of  Isaac  Newton ;  a  man  of  the  highest 

coellence,  and  venerable  even  in  the  estimation  of  his  opponents : 

r  be  spent  th6  whole  of  his  long  life  in  digesting,  correcting,  ampli- 

ing,  and  demonstrating  it,  both  by  experiments  and  by  compu- 

'ions  ;  and  with  so  much  success,  that  out  of  a  silver  mass,  he  may 

considered  as  having  made  a  gold  one.*    The  English  say  that  the 

tellence  and  the  superior  value  of  this  philosophy  may  be  learned 

n  this  fact,  that  all  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  wholly  to 

iave  left  behind  them  bright  examples  of  sauctity  and  solid  piety ; 

le,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  metaphysical  philosophers  have 

I  entirely  estranged  from  God  and  his  worship,  and  teachers  and 

loters  of  the  greatest  impiety. 

37.  But  although  these  two  illustrious  schools  had  deprived  the 

nt  ones  of  their  pupils  and  their  reputation,  yet  all  the  philo- 

•rs  would  not  join  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.     For 

men  were  again  at  liberty  to  judge  and  think  for  themselves, 

were  individuals  of  superior  genius  and  acumen,  and  some  also 

imaginations  were  stronger  than  their  judgments,  that  ventured 

it  out  new  ways  towards  the  latent  seats  of  truth.     But  nearly 

great  man's  Elrmenta  Phifosophia  l)y   Fontcnelle ;     Elogea  dcs  Acad^mieirns 

tic4e,  often  printed,  and  his  other  de  CAcadimie  Jfot/a/e  dta  ScUnc^s,  ii.  293 

philos^^phical   and  mathematical,  — 323.    Add  Biblioth.  Angloise,  t.  xv.  pt.  ii. 

heolojjHcal,  are  of  p^reat  notoriety,  p.  645,  and  Biblioth,  Rai8</7iuee,  t  vi.  pt.  ii. 

id  merits  are  eh'gjintly  described  p.  478. 
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all  of  them  failed  of  obtainiDg  many  followers ;  so  that  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient just  to  glance  at  their  object.  There  were  some  whose  mediocrity 
of  talent^^  or  whose  native  indolence  of  character,  deterred  them  from 
the  difficult  and  laborious  task  of  investigating  truth  by  the  efforts  of 
their  own  minds,  and  who  therefore  attempted  to  collect,  and  to 
compact  into  a  kind  of  system,  the  best  and  most  satisfactoiy  prin- 
ciples admitted  by  the  schools.  These  are  commonly  denominated 
EcleciiCH.  And  finally,  from  these  very  disagreements  and  contests 
of  the  philosophers,  some  very  acute  men  took  occasion  for  despairing 
of  finding  th«  truth,  and  for  opening  again  the  long-closed  school  of 
the  Sceptics.  Among  these,  the  more  distinguished  were  Francis 
Sanchez,  a  physician  of  Toulouse,*  Francis  de  la  Moths  le  Vayer? 
Petsr  Darnel  Huet^  bishop  of  Avranches,*  and  some  others.  It  is 
common,  and  not  altogether  without  reason,  to  place  among  this  dass 
Peter  Bayle;*  who  acquired  high  reputation  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
century  by  various  works,  nch  in  matter,  and  elegant  in  style. 


'  There  is  a  celebnited  work  of  hip,  en- 
titled :  De  er>  quad  nihil  mu'tur ;  which,  with 
his  other  tracts,  and  hit*  Life,  was  published 
at  Toulouse,  1636,  4to.  See  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionmtire^  iii.  2530,  and  P«»ter  de  Ville- 
maudy*8  Sccpticismus  debeiiatus,  cap.  iv. 
p.  32. 

*  See  Bayle*8  Diciionnaire,  iv.  2780,  &c. 
art.  Vayvr. 

■  His  book,  on  tlie  Weakness  of  Human 
Il(>aHon,  waH  published  afler  his  death,  loth 
in  French,  Anisterd.  1723,  8vo,  and  recently 
in  Latin.  But  it  appears,  that,  long  bofore 
this  book  was  either  published  or  written, 
Huet  hatl  recommended  the  mode  of  philo- 
sophizing adopted  by  the  sceptics ;  and 
thought  this  alone  best  buit-ed  to  establish 
the  Christian  n>ligion.  See  his  C(rmmcn- 
iarivs  de  rvhits  ad  eum per tituni thus,  lib.  iv. 
p.  230,  and  his  Dtmonmtratio  Evangdica^ 
Preface,  §  iv.  p.  9,  where  he  approves  the 
measures  of  those,  who  first  enenate  all 
philosophy,  and  expel  it  from  the  mind,  by 
sceptical  argument^*,  before  they  proccred  to 


the  doubting  of  the  traih  of  Chrutiaiiity. 
We  are  aware  that  the  Jesuits,  to  iriioB 
Huet  was  much  inclined,  formeiiy  adopted 
with  success,  and  do  still  adopt,  this  my 
hazardous  artifice,  in  order  to  dimw  oner 
Protestants  to  the  Romish  oommimitj. 

*  Who,  at  this  dav,  can  be  nniif^t^Tiiii"**^ 
with  Bayle?  His  Ldfe,  copiouslr  vritten, 
in  two  volumes,  8vo,  by  Peter  des  Maiiff^i 
was  publishetl  at  the  Haffue  in  1782  \uii 
is  prefixed  to  the  fifth  e£tion  of  his  w> 
tionnaire  Hist,  ct  Critique;  BAle,  W^  ^ 
tomos,  foL]  His  scepticism  wsis  most  ckttly 
shown,  and  confuted  with  great  deidtantyi 
by  Jo.  Pet4!r  de  Crousaz,  in  a  vezj  oopmi 
French  work  [Exam/n  du  I^frrkonismfi ;  s 
neat  abridgment  of  which  was  made  bjaoi 
Formey  [/x;  Triompke  de  rEvidenot\,  aad 
translated  from  French  into  German,  \fj 
Alb.  Haller,  Gotting.  1756,  Sm  [See  al« 
Bayle's  own  answer  to  this  and  other  chspf 
brought  against  him,  subjoined  to  the  TO 
edition  of  his  Dictionnaire,  iv.  616.  ^ 
Tr.] 
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THE    PABTICULAK  HISTOBY  OP  THE  CHURCU. 

PAET    I. 
THE  niSTOEY   OP   THE  ANCIENT   CHURCHES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTOBY  OF  THE   ROMAN   OR  LATIN   CHURCH. 

{  1.  The  Bovereign  pontifib  of  this  century  —  §  2.  Solicitude  of  the  Roman  church  to 
oppress  the  Protestants  —  §  3.  Commotions  in  Austria  and  Bohemia  —  §  4.  The 
Bohemian  war.  Frederic  V.  defeated  —  §  6.  Progress  of  the  Bohemian  German  war — 
{  6.  Gustavus  Adolphus  arrives.  Termination  of  the  thirty  years'  war —  §  7.  The 
peace  of  Westphalia  —  §  8.  Injuries  done  to  Protestants  by  the  Romanists  —  §  9. 
The  Moors  driven  out  of  Spain.  Oppression  of  the  Reformed  in  France  —  §  10. 
Attempts  upon  England  fail — §  11.  Milder  measures  of  the  Papists  to  overcome 
the  Rotcstants  —  §  12.  Theological  conferences  attempted  —  §  13.  The  popish 
pacifieators — §  14.  Pacificators  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants —  §  15.  The  popish 
Methodists  —  §  16.  Protestant  apostates  —  §  17.  Losses  of  the  Roman  church  in  thd 
East  —  5  18.  Authority  of  the  pontiflfs  gradually  diminished  —  §  19.  Controversy  of 
Ptal  V.  with  the  Venetians—!  20.  War  with  the  Portuguese—  §  21.  Contests  of 
the  French  with  the  pontifft— §  22.  Lewis  XIV.  in  particular—  §  23.  State  of  the 
Romish  clergy— §  24.  The  monks—  §  25.  The  Congregation  of  St.  Maur— §  26. 
Port-RoyaL  Reformed  Bemardins  of  la  Trappe  —  §  27.  New  sects  of  monks  —  §  28. 
The  Jesuits  —  §  29.  State  of  literature  in  the  Roman  church  —  §  30.  Philosophy  — 
J  31.  Merits  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Benedictines,  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  the 
Jansenists  —  §  32.  The  principal  writers  —  §  33.  The  Romish  reb'gion  corrupted 
still  more  —  §  34.  Morality  subverted  by  the  Jesuits  —  §  35.  Condition  of  cxegetic 
theology  —  §  36.  Dogmatic,  moral,  and  polemic  theology  —  §  37.  Contests  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Dominicans  respecting  the  aids  of  grace,  under  Clement  VIII. .—  §  38. 
Its  continuation  under  Paid  V.  and  its  issue  —  §  39,  40.  Commencement  of  the 
Jan5«enist8 —  §  41.  Arguments  and  measures  of  both  parties —  §  42.  Five  propositions 
condemned  by  Innocent  X.  —  §  43.  Bull  of  Alexander  VII.  against  Jansen  -^ 
{  44-  Peace  of  Clement  IX.  Subsequent  events  —  §  45.  Austere  piety  of  the 
Jansenists  —  §  46.  The  Convent  of  Port  Royal  —  §  47.  Controversy  respecting  tho 
immaculate  conception  of  St.  Mary  —  §  48.  Quietistic  controversy.  Molinos  —  §  49. 
His  followers  —  §  50.  Madame  Guyon.  F^n^lon  —  §  51.  La  Peyrfere,  White,  Sfon- 
drati,  and  Borri  —  §  52.  Canonisations. 

§  1.  When  a  new  century  began,  the  Latin  church  was  governed  hv 
ClenierU  VIIL,^  called  in  earlier  life  Ahlohraiulinl^  whose  adminis- 
tration of  the  Roman  commonwealth  had  already  extended  over 
several  years.     That  he  was  able  and  astute,  very  eager  to  beat  down 

»  [A.D.  1592—1605.     Tr.} 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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tlie  Protestants,  and  enlarge  the  Roman  world,  all  admit :  but  whether 
he  had  as  much  pnidence  as  the  office  of  sovereign  pontiff  needSj 
many  liave  thoiijii^ht  not  so  clear.^  He  was  succeeded,*  in  the  year 
1605,  by  Leo  XL  of  the  Medicean  family,  who  died,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  the  very  year  of  his  elevation,  and  left  the  Roman  chair  to 
Paul  V,  of  the  family  of  Borghese,'  a  man  of  violent  passions,  and 
frequently  a  most  insolent  assertor  of  his  prerogatives;  as  appears, 
among  other  thiugs,  from  his  rash  and  not  very  successful  contest 
with  the  Venetians.^  In  Gregoi^y  X  F.*  of  the  family  of  Ltidaviai, 
who  wfis  elected  in  1621,  there  was  more  moderation  than  in  Paul  F., 
but  no  more  gentleness  towards  those  who  forsook  the  Roman  church. 
Tliis,  however,  is  the  common  and  almost  necessary  fault  of  all  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  who,  without  it,  could  scarcely  fulfil  the  high  duties 
of  their  office.  Urban  VLIL.y  one  of  the  Barherlni^  whom  the  favour 
of  tlie  cardinals  placed  in  the  Roman  chair  in  1623,  showed  himself 
very  favourable  and  liberal  to  learned  and  literary  men,  being  himself 
well  versed  in  literature,  and  an  excellent  writer  both  in  prose  and 
verse  -J  but  towards  the  proieatania  he  was  extremely  cruel  and  harsh. 
Yet  Urban  will  appear  kind  and  good,  if  compared  with  Innocent  X.* 
of  the  family  of  PamphiU,  who  succeeded  him  in  1644.  For  he  was 
ignorant  of  everything,  of  which  the  ignorance  is  least  to  be  excused 
in  heads  of  the  church ;  and  surrendered  up  himself,  and  all  public 
affairs  civil  and  sacred,  to  the  control  of  Olympian  his  kinswoman,  a 
most  vicious  creature,  avaricious,  and  insolent^^     His  very  zealous 


*  [Ho  was  l)orn  at  Fiino,  in  the  beginning 
of  1530.  His  father,  Sal  vest  ro  Aldobnin- 
diui,  was  a  doctor  of  hiws  at  Florence,  but 
of  Ji  distiiiguishtd  family  in  that  city.  In 
politics  he  was  a  docidc(.l  ((noniy  to  tlio  Me- 
dici, and  on  their  complete  success,  in  1531, 
he  was  comj»elled  to  leave  his  paternal  city 
and  seek  a  living  elsewhere.  Hippolytus, 
the  future  jx)pe,  was  his  youngest  son.  Ho 
proved  worthy  of  the  pontificid  throne,  l)Oth 
as  a  man  of  business,  and  an  ecclesiastic 
from  whom  much  was  justly  expected  in  the 
way  of  t^xamplo.  Every  morning  he  said 
mass  in  person ;  cverj'  evening  the  illustrious 
Haronius  received  his  confession;  every  noon, 
in  tlie  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  twelve  poor 
persons  ate  with  him  in  on(?  of  his  apart- 
ments. Ranke,  Fr.  Transl.  iii.  290.  S.] 
During  27  days.  Tr.] 
1605— 1G21.     7V.] 

[IJefore  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
he  had  led  a  studious  life,  and  came  little 
before  the  world  unless  in  employments  of 
a  h'gal  eharjicter.  He  was  thus  unknown 
as  a  [wlitical  partisan,  and  had  fallen  under 
none  of  those  enmities  which  must  be  con- 
tracted by  every  such  person.  IJut  an  elec- 
tion, seemingly  so  little  likely  amid  the  strife 
of  parties,  8uq->rised  himself,  and  betrayed 
him  into  the  weakness  of  considering  it  as  an 
especial  interi>OMifion  of  Provid«'ni?e.  Thus 
rejianliiit'  himself  as  an  in«tnim''ntdivinelv 


raised  up  for  some  particular  purpose,  bong 
of  an  intractable  temper,  and  haying  an  in- 
tell(;ct  trained  in  the  strict  obacr^aca  of 
b'gal  sanctions,  ho  filled  the  papal  diair 
M-ith  intolerable  arrogance,  hanhiiesa,  and 
inflexibility.     Ibid.  395.     S.] 

•  [1621—1623.     Tr.] 
«  11623—1644.     Tr.] 

•  See  Leo  AUatius,  Apejf  Urbane;  whSA 
little  book  was  published  by  Jo.  Alh.  Fabri- 
cius  at  Hamburg.  It  is  a  full  catalogaa 
of  the  learned  and  excellent  meiif  vlio 
adorned  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Uitei 
Vlll.  and  who  experienced  the  liberality  of 
tliat  pontiff.  The  neat  and  elegant  Latii 
poems  of  this  pontiff  have  been  often  jainted 
[These  poems  were  written  while  he  »* 
a  cjirdin.il.  Under  him  nepotism  antlds 
prevailed ;  and  the  political  transacboiis  fl 
his  court  are  ascribable  more  to  his  ncphevt 
and  family  than  to  him.  Ho  procored  • 
very  distinguished  edition  of  the  Komtf 
IJn'viary ;  suppressed  the  ord«»r  of  fcBufc 
Jesuits;  conferrr*!  the  title  of  EmintnetiM 
the  cardinals,  and  on  all  eardinal-legsto^ 
the  three  clerical  German  eliHrtors,  and  tin 
grind  master  of  the  order  of  Malta.     SeiL] 

«  [1644—1655.     Tr.] 

•  Mfmjnrvs  dn  Cardinal  de  Rctr,  iil  l(ft 
&c.,  last  edition.  Add  vol.  iv.  p.  12.  K*" 
speetiiig  his  eontesls  with  the  French.  «* 
lioujTcant'p  HMi^irr  de  la.  Pnix  de  Wcstj^c^^- 
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efforts  to  prevent  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  I  do  not  think  should  be 
reckoned  among  his  peculiar  crimes ;  because,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  the  best  of  pontiffs  would  have  done  the  same.  His  successor, 
in  1655,  Alexander  VIL^  previously  called  Fabiua  Chigi^^  is  deserving 
of  a  little  more  commendation.  Still,  he  was  not  wanting  in  any  one 
of  the  spots,  which  the  pontiffii  cannot  wash  out,  if  they  would  take 
sufficient  care  of  their  dignity.  Besides,  discerning  and  excellent  men, 
even  of  the  Soman  church,  have  described  him  as  possessing  slender 
talents,  inadequate  to  the  management  of  great  affairs,  an  insidious 
temper,  and  very  dishonourable  fickleness.*  The  two  Clements  IX. 
and  jr.  vrho  were  elected,  the  one  in  1667,  and  the  other  in  1670,' 
performed  little  worth  recording  for  posterity.  The  former  was  of 
the  fiimily  of  Roapiglioai,  and  the  latter  of  that  oiAUieri^  Innocent 
X/.,  previously  Benedict  Odeschalchi,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne 
in  1676,'  acquired  a  high  and  permanent  reputation,  by  the  strictness 
of  bis  morals,  his  uniformity  and  consistency,  his  abhorrence  of  gross 
superstition,  his  zeal  to  purge  religion  of  &bles,  and  to  reform  the 
clergy,  and  by  other  virtues.  His  example,  however,  most  clearly 
shows^  that  much  may  be  attempted,  but  that  little  can  be  accom- 
plished, by  pontiffs  who  have  sound  views  and  upright  intentions : 
likewise  that  the  wisest  regulations  cannot  long  resist  the  machinations 


IT.  56,  &e.     [HespeetiDg  Oljmpia,  see  La 

Vie  eT  Olympe  Maldachini,  princesse  PamfUi, 

trmd,  de  FItalicn  de  VAhbt  Crualdi,  avtc  des 

notes  par  At,  L  Geneva  (or  rather  Paris), 

1770,  12mo.    The  original  was  publislied 

in  1666,  12Tno.    Innocf'nt,  before  his  elec- 

tkyo,   had    lived    in   free    commerce  with 

Oljmpia:  which  was  continued  after  his 

•leratioD,  and  was  carried  to  snch  lengths, 

hat  the  Donna,  under  the  reign  of  her  dear 

rother-in-law,  possessed  all  power,  sold  all 

Sees  and  prebends,  gathered  money  in  a 

muaod  ways,  opened  the  despatches  of  the 

TDJ9,  and  gnided  and  controlled  all  state 

Un.     She  supprcflse<l  near  2,000  minor 

Uteis,  and  thereby  obtaincnl  vast  sums : 

I  other  cloisters,   threatened  with   the 

le  fate,  bad  to  purchase  their  freedom. 

\  waa,  for  some  time,  excluded  from  the 

vce,  and  rf»moved  from   the  court,  by 

inal  PanciroUa,  and  his  creature,  the 

mded  cardinal  Pamphili,  whose  proper 

»  was  Astalli,  and  who  had  no  connexion 

the  pope.     But  she  soon  after  returned 

r  old  place,  and  was  the  absolute  mis- 

of  the  Vatican,  whore  she  at  last  took 

T  residence:   indeed,  the  unfriendly 

cler»  say,  that  one  of  her  ear-rings 

•and  in  the   pope's  bed.     And  such 

e  pontiflT,  who  persuaded  Ferdinand 

hold  thf  swonl  always  drawn  over 

(>t«8tants,  who  condemned   Jansen, 

o  entered  his  dissent  against  the 

'  Wejitphsdia.     SchIA 

K  1655--1C67.     Tr!\ 

the   MimoirtJ*  (hi   Card,  de  liitc. 


iv.  16,  77,  who  very  sagaciously  decides 
many  points  respecting  him :  also  Mhnoirfs 
de  M,  Joly,  ii.  186,  210,  237,  who  speaks 
equally  ill  of  Alexander :  and  the  celebrated 
Arkenholz,  Mtmoirts  de  la  Reine  Chn'stinr, 
ii.  125,  &c  [*  The  craft  and  dissimulation 
attributed  to  this  pontiff,  really  constituted 
an  essential  part  of  his  character ;  but  it  is 
not  strictly  true,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a 
mean  genius,  or  unequal  to  great  and  diffi- 
cult undertakings.  He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  discovered  very  eminent  abilities 
at  the  treaty  of  Mllnster,  where  he  was  sent 
in  the  character  of  nuncio.  Some  writers 
relate,  that,  while  he  was  in  Germany,  he 
had  formed  the  design  of  abjuring  popery, 
and  embracing  the  protestant  religion ;  but 
was  deterred  from  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
pose by  the  example  of  his  cousin  count 
Pompey,  who  was  poisone<l  at  Lyons,  on  his 
way  to  Germany,  after  he  had  abjured  the 
Romish  faith.  These  writers  add,  that  Chigi 
was  confirmed  in  his  religion  by  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  cardinalship.  See  Bayle,  Hou- 
Vflles  de  la  lidpub.  dee  Ltttres,  Octob.  1688.' 
MaclJi 

»  [1670—1676.     TV.] 

*  Memoiree  de  la  Heine  Christine,  ii.  126, 
131.  [Clement  IX.  was  fond  of  peace  and 
splendour,  a  foe  to  nepotism,  and  beneficent 
to  his  subjects.  Clement  X.  was  no  less 
fond  of  peace;  but  introduced  a  pticuliar 
kind  of  nepotism,  by  adopting  as  his  son 
the  cardinal  Paolucci.     Schl.^ 

»  [1676-1089.     2K] 
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of  such  a  multitude  of  persons,  fostered  and  raised  to  power  and  in- 
fluence, by  licentiousness  of  morals,  pious  frauds,  fables,  errors,  and 
worthless  institutions.*  At  least,  nearly  all  the  praiseworthy  regula- 
tions and  enactments  of  Innocent  fell  to  the  ground  and  were  over- 
thrown, by  the  indolence  and  the  yielding  temper  of  Alexander  VIIL 
of  the  Ottohoni  family,  who  was  created  pope  in  the  year  1689.* 
Innocent  XIL  of  the  family  ofPignatelliy  a  good  man,  and  possessed 
of  fine  talents,  who  succeeded  Alex(indei\  in  the  year  1691,  wished  to 
restore  the  regulations  of  Innocent  XL  to  their  authority;  and  did 
partially  restore  them.  But  he,  too,  had  to  learn,  that  the  wisest  and 
most  vigorous  pontiffs  are  inadequate  to  cure  the  maladies  of  the 
court  and  church  of  Rome ;  nor  did  posterity  long  enjoy  the  benefits 
that  he  provided.'  Quite  at  the  end  of  the  century,  1700,*  GZemtfiil 
XL  of  the  family  of  Albaniy  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Boniiah 
church.  He  was  clearly  the  most  learned  of  the  cardinals,  and  not 
inferior  to  any  of  the  preceding  pontiffs  in  wisdom,  mildness,  and 
desire  to  reign  welL  Yet  he  was  so  far  from  strenuously  opposing 
the  inveterate  maladies  and  the  imseemly  regulations  of  the  BomsD 
church,  that,  indiscreetly,  and,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  glory  and 
security  of  the  church,  i.e.  of  the  head  of  the  church,  he  rather  ad- 


'  See  the  Journal  Univcrsel^  i.  44 1»  &c. 
vL  306.  The  pii^ont  pontiff,  B^ncdictXIW, 
attempted,  in  1743,  to  enrol  Innocent  XI. 
among  tlie  Miints.  But  Lewis  XV.,  king  of 
France,  influenced,  it  is  said,  by  tlie  Jesuits, 
resisted  the  measure ;  because  In'wis  XIV. 
liad  hud  much  contpoversy  with  this  pontiff; 
as  we  shall  state  hereafter.  [It  is  a  notice- 
able circumstance  in  his  life,  that  in  the 
thirty  years*  war,  he  served  in  Germany  as 
a  soldier;  and  there  is  still  shown,  at  Wol- 
f<?nbiittel,  the  house  in  which  a»  an  officer 
he  is  said  to  have  resided.  This  circum- 
stance, indeed,  the  count  Turrezonico  lias 
called  in  question ;  in  his  work,  de  Supjw- 
sititits  Siipendiia  Militarihus  Benrd.  Ode- 
ifchala\  Ck>mo,  1742,  folio.  But  Heumann 
lias  placed  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt ;  in 
the  JIannoverisch.  nutzlichen  Samndungen, 
1755,  p.  1185;  and  in  the  Bet/triiffe  von 
aUm  iL  nettrn  'FhaifiHjischcn  Sacfu-^tiy  1755, 
p.  882.  He,  howi'ver,  afterwanls  assumed 
the  sacred  officii;  and  oven  on  the  papal 
throne,  exhibited  all  the  virtues  of  a  mili- 
tary <.*ommandfr,  courage,  strictness,  and 
inflexibility  of  purjxwe.  lie  sought  to  di- 
minish the  voluptuousness  and  splendid 
extravagance  of  his  court,  to  correct  all 
abuses  among  the  clergy,  and  to  extirpate 
nepotism.  But  he  often  went  too  far,  and 
his  reforming  zeal  fn^uently  extended  to 
things  indifferent  For  instance.  hi»  wishwl 
to  prohibit  the  clergy  from  taking  snuff,  and 
the  hidies  from  learning  music :  and  the  like. 
And  in  this  way,  he  would  have  hindi'n»d 
the  giMKl  effects  of  his  zeal  for  reformation, 
if  ho  had  met  with  no  obstructions  to  be 


overcome.  To  canonisation,  and  to  tlie 
reading  of  the  bull  in  C<tna  Domini^  hem 
no  friend.  He  actually  canonised  so  om; 
and  on  Maundy  Thundays,  on  which  tUs 
bull  was  to  be  read,  he  always  gave  out  thift 
ho  was  sick.  His  life  was  written  by  Fbilip 
Bonamici,  the  papal  secretary  of  the  I^tii 
Briefs,  with  design,  probably,  to  finroiir  lui 
canonisation,  in  which  business  he  wit  thi 
Postulator :  and  it  was  entitled  Commnkr, 
de  Vita  et  Ribus  gestis  vtnerab,  Strti  M 
Innoctntii  XL  Pont  Max,  RomOt  1776^  Sra 

'  [Alexander  VIII.  restored  DepoCiHii 
condemned  the  Jesuitical  error  of  phil^ 
sophituU  sin,  and  benefit<>d  the  VatiaB 
library,  by  purchasing  the  libnuy  of  qoMi 
Christina.     (Sc'A/.] 

>  [1691—1700.  TV.]  Cardinal  H.  5onP 
says  much  respecting  Innocent  XIl,  bil 
ell  rt  ion,  character,  and  morals,  in  Ui 
EjmiJcs\  publishtnl  in  his  Works,  t.  M 
3G5,  370.  373.  380.  |^His  hostility  to  ncfO' 
tism,  and  his  inflexibility,  his  strictaMi^ 
and  his  frutrality,  were  as  gn^at  as  those  d 
Innocent  XI.  His  strictness  he  manifeili^ 
in  particular,  by  forbidding  the  dasft* 
wear  wigs,  and  by  re<^uiring  the  moiu  ti 
live  according  to  their  rules.  He  vat  M 
little  disposed  to  bum  heretics,  that  the  b* 
quisition  began  to  doubt  his  orihodoiy ;  tfi 
when  he  wished  to  protect  Molinoe»  th9 
by  commissioners  put  this  question  to  hA 
What    did    Aloysins    Pignat«lli    belinef 

*  [a.d.  1701-1721.     TV.] 
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mitted  many  things^  which  conduce  to  its  dishonour,  and  which  show 
that  even  the  better  sort  of  pontiflFs,  through  their  zeal  to  preserve  or 
to  augment  their  dignity  and  honour,  may  easily  fall  into  the  greatest 
errors  and  faults.^ 

§  2.  The  pains  taken  by  the  Boman  church  to  extend  its  power 
among  the  barbarous  nations  that  were  ignorant  of  Christianity,  have 
been  already  noticed.  We  have,  therefore,  now,  only  to  describe  its 
care  and  efforts  to  recover  its  lost  possessions,  and  to  bring  the  pro- 
testantu  under  subjection.  And  for  this,  its  efforts  were  astonishingly 
great  and  various.  In  the  struggle,  it  resorted  to  the  power  of  genius, 
to  arms  and  violence,  to  promises,  to  flatteries,  to  disputations,  and  to 
wiles  and  fallacies ;  but  for  the  most  part,  with  little  success.  In  the 
first  place,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  that  war,  which  it 
had  long  been  preparing  to  carry  on  by  means  of  the  house  of  Austria 
against  the  followers  of  the  purer  faith,  it  in  part  suffered,  and  in  part 
caused,  the  peace  settled  with  the  protestants  by  Charles  V.  to  be 
assailed  by  (Jasper  Scuyppvus^  a  perfidious  but  learned  man,  by  the 
Jesuits,  Adam  Tanner^  Anthony  Possev^iuy  BaUhazar  Hager,  Thomas 
Hedericky  Laurence  Forer^  the  jurists  of  Dillingen,  and  by  others. 
For  it  wished  people  to  believe,  that  this  treaty  of  peace  had  no 
legitimate  force ;  and  that  it  was  violated  and  rendered  null,  by  the 
protestants  themselves,  because  they  had  either  corrupted  or  forsaken 
the  Augsburg  Confession.*  This  malicious  charge  was  repelled,  pri- 
vately, by  many  Lutheran  divines;  and  publicly,  in  1628  and  1631, 
by  order  of  John  Oeorge^  elector  of  Saxony,  in  two  volumes,  accu- 
rately drawn  up  by  Matthew  Hoe ;  which  were  called  the  Lutherans' 
defence  of  the  apple  of  their  eye,*  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  The  assailants,  however,  did  not  retreat ;  but  continued  to 
dress  up  their  bad  cause  in  numerous  books,  written  for  the  most 
part  in  an  uncourteons  and  sarcastic  style.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  Lutherans  exposed  their  sophistry  and  injustice. 

§  3.  The  religious  war,  which  the  pontiffs  had  for  a  long  time 
been  projecting  by  means  of  the  Austrians  and  Spaniards,  commenced 
in  the  Austrian  territories;  where  those  who  had  renounced  the 
Bomish  religion  were,  near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  oppressed 
in  numberless  ways  by  their  adversaries,  with  impunity,  and  were 
divested  of  all  their  ri^hts.^   Most  of  them  had  neither  resolution  nor 


*  Th«€  "were  published  the  last  year 
IkiK  17621,  in  French,  two  biographies  of 
Clement  XX. ;  the  one  composed  b^  the  ccle- 
(nted  Lofitan,  bishop  of  Sisteron  in  France, 
Fie  de  CUnunt  XL  Padua,  1752,  2  toIs. 
8fo;  the  other  composed  by  Reboulet,chun- 
eellor  of  Arignon,  HUioire  de  CUment  XL 
^Tignon,  1752,  2  vols.  4to.  Both  (but  espe- 
daliy  the  latter)  are  written  with  elegance ; 
bcfth  contain  many  historical  errors,  which 
Freoeh  historians  are  commonly  not  duly 
eucfol  to  avoid :  both  are  not  so  much  histo- 
ri€4  as  panegyrics ;  yet  such,  that  discerning 
readers  can   easily  disoorer,  that,  though 


very  discreet,  Clement,  from  a  desire  to 
confirm  and  exalt  the  pontifical  majesty, 
did  many  things  very  imprudently,  and  by 
his  own  fault  brought  much  vexation  on 
himself. 

'  Respecting  these  writings,  see,  besides 
others,  Christ.  Aug.  Bang's  Historie  der 
Aitgtt^t  Confeesioriy  vol.  i.  b.  iv.  ch.  iii.  p. 
768,  &c.  [See  also  Schlegel's  not«s  to  this 
paragraph.     TV.] 

■  Deftmsio  piipil/a  Evangelita. 

*  What  occurred  in  Austria  itself,  is  la- 
boriously narrated  by  Bern.  Raupach,  in  his 
Austria  Evangdica^  written    in  German. 
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ability  to  defend  their  cause,  though  guaranteed  by  the  most  solemn 
treaties  and  laws.  The  Bohemians  alone,  when  they  perceived  it  to 
be  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  adherents  of  the  pope,  to  deprive  them  of 
all  liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, though  this  was  purchased  with  a  prodigious  expense  of 
blotxl  by  their  fathers,  and  but  recently  confirmed  to  them  by  royal 
charter,  resolved  to  resist  the  enemies  of  their  souls,  with  force  and 
arms.  Therefore,  having  entered  into  a  league,  they  ventured  oouiir 
geously  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  to  them  and  to  their  religion.  And 
that  they  sometimes  went  further  than  discretion,  or  the  precepts  of 
that  religion  which  they  defended,  would  justify,  no  one  will  deny. 
This  boldness  terrified  their  adversaries,  but  did  not  entirely  dismay 
them.  The  Bohemians,  therefore,  in  order  to  pluck  up  the  very  roote 
of  their  sufferings,  when  the  emperor  Matthias  died  in  1619,  thought 
it  their  duty  to  elect  for  their  sovereign  one  who  was  not  a  Boman 
catholic.  This  they  tliought  themselves  entitled  to  do,  by  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  nation,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  elect  its 
sovereigns  by  a  free  suffrage,  and  not  to  receive  such  as  came  in  the 
common  course  of  nature.  In  consequence,  Fredei^ic  V.,  the  prince 
Elector  Palatine,  who  professeil  the  Reformed  religion,  was  chosen^  and 
solemnly  crowned,  this  very  year  at  Prague.* 

§  4.  But  this  step,  from  which  the  Boliemians  anticipated  security 
to  their  cause,  brought  ruin  upon  their  new  king ;  and  upon  them- 
selves various  calamities,  among  which  was  that  most  dreaded  by  them, 
the  loss  of  a  religion  purged  of  the  Romish  corruptions.  Frederic^ 
l>eing  vanquished  by  the  imperial  forces  at  Prague,  in  the  year  1620, 
lost  not  only  the  kingdom  that  he  had  occupied,  but  also  his  here- 
ditary dominions ;  and  now  an  exile,  had  to  give  up  his  very  flourishing 
territories,  together  with  his  treasures,  to  be  depopulated  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians.  Many  of  the  Bohemians  wera 
punished  with  imprisonment,  exile,  confiscation  of  their  property, and 
death  :  and  the  whole  nation,  from  that  time  onward,  was  compelled 
to  follow  the  religion  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  Austrians  would  have  obtained  a  much  less  easy 
victory,  nay,  would  have  been  obliged  at  least  to  give  better  terms  to 
the  Bohemians,  if  they  had  not  been  aided  and  assisted  by  JoAa 
Geovf/e  /.,  the  elector  of  SiLxony ;  who  was  influenced  both  by  hto 
hatred  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  by  other  motives  of  a  political 
nature.^     This  overthrow  of  the  elector  Palatine  was  the  commence- 


Tlio  suiferinfrs  of  the  fricndn  of  a  purer  faith, 
in  Styria,  Moravia,  and  Cariuthin,  and  the 
arts  l»y  whioh  th(»y  were  utti-rly  suppressed, 
the  sanit.'  diligent  and  pious  writer  intended 
to  have  describe<l,  from  published  and  un- 
publishtnl  documents ;  but  death  prevented 
him.  [Something  on  the  subject,  as  far  as 
1561,  to  which  date  Kaupioh  had  arrived 
when  death  overtook  him,  Dr.  WinkliT  has 
left  MB,  in  his  Anecclota  Hist,  EccUs,  pt  viii. 
p.  233,  &c     Sch!.'\ 

*  Here,  in  addition  to  the  writers  of  the 


ecclesiastical  history  of  this  century,  Andrnr 
Caroli,  and  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jaegonu,  see  BurA 
Gottli.  Struve's  Syntagtha  HUiifr.  Gtrwn, 
p.  1487,  1510,  1523,  1538,  ^.  and  tte 
authors  he  cites.  Add  Mich,  le  Vaaor,  tf 
aiccurato  writer's  HUtoire  de  Louis  XHL 
iii.  223,  &c. 

'  Hero  may  be  consulted,  the  CommenUHii 
de  Bdlo  lionemico-Gerihanico  ah  anno  Ck- 
1617  ad  ann,  Chr.  1630,  4to.  Le  Vmht*! 
HUtoirc  de  Louis  XJIL  iii.  444,  &c.  Coih 
pare  also,  on  many  points  of  these  sffuz^ 
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of  the  thirty  years'  war  which  occasioned  so  much  misery  to 
floiy.  For  some  of  the  Oerman  princes  entered  into  a  league 
jhie  king  of  Denmark^  and  defended  in  war  against  the  emperor 
mse  of  the  elector  Palatine ;  who,  they  maintained,  was  unjustly 
red  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  For  they  contended,  that  this 
),  by  invading  Bohemia,  had  not  injured  the  German  emperor ^ 
]Jy  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  that  the  emperor  had  no  right  to 
e  the  wrongs  of  that  house  by  inflicting  the  penalties  decreed 
it  princes  that  should  rebel  against  the  Roman  empire.  But 
^ar  i¥a8  not  attended  with  success.^ 

.  The  papists,  therefore,  being  elated  with  the  success  of  the 
ror,  were  confident  that  the  period  most  earnestly  longed  for 
ow  arrived,  when  they  could  either  destroy  the  whole  mass  of 
08,  or  bring  them  again  under  subjection  to  the  church.  The 
ror,  giving  way  too  much  to  this  impression,  fearlessly  carried 
ms  through  a  great  part  of  Germany ;  and  not  only  suffered 
fnerals  to  harass  with  impunity  those  princes  and  states  which 
ested  less  docility  than  was  agreeable  to  the  Roman  court,  but 
showed,  by  no  doubtful  indications,  that  the  destructibn  of  all 
anic  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  was  determined  upon.  And 
lelity  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  the  emperor,  which  he  had 
lantly  evinced  by  his  conduct  towards  the  elector  Palatine,  and 


on  Scnltetiu^  Narratio  Apologetica 
rieulo  Vita  sua,  p.  86,  &c.  It  is  a 
of  notoriety  that  the  Homan  catho- 
id  particularly  the  Jesuit  Martin 
induced  Matthias  Hoe,  who  was  an 
in  by  birth,  and  chaplain  to  the  elec- 
SuLony,  to  make  it  appear  to  his 
,  that  the  cause  of  the  !ralatinate,  as 
that  of  the  Reformed  reb'gion,  was 
driffhteous  and  injurious  to  the  Lu- 
xeugion ;  and  to  persuade  him  to 
)  the  cause  of  Austria.  See  the  Ufi" 
Nachricht,  A.D.  1747,  p.  858.  [This 
OS  was  the  known  court  preacher 
nnfortunate  king  of  Bohemia;  and 
Mid  to  have  contributed  much  to  his 
Qg  to  accept  the  Bohemian  crown. 
lis  last  Sciutetus  denied ;  though  he 
ed  that  he  subsequently  commended 
og  for  baring  taken  that  resolution, 
one  of  his  sermons  exhorted  him  to 
eounge.  Matthias  Hoe  of  Hoenog, 
•le  Austrian  birth,  burned  with  the 
enrible  religious  hatred,  and  actually 
ed  the  Reformed,  more  than  he  did 
mum  catholics.  To  be  convinced  of 
re  need  only  to  read  his  Manifest 
f  that  the  Calvinists  harmonise  with 
ions  and  the  Turks;  or  his  Thoughts 
img  the  Heilbron  League  of  the  PrO' 
J&atrs  unth  Sweden ;  which  last  piece 
the  Unsehuldige  Nachrichten,  xxxiv. 
SSl.  These  traits  in  his  character 
mown ;  and  perhape  also  the  suscep- 


tibility of  his  heart  in  resect  to  gold. 
And  hence  the  Jesuitical  emissaries,  and 
particularly  Becan,  were  able  (by  their  un- 
assuming and  flattering  letters,  in  which 
they  represented  the  misfortune  it  would  be, 
to  have  the  Bohemians  &11  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  Reformed  prince)  to  give  such 
a  direction  to  his  mind,  that  he  exerted 
himself  against  the  Reformed,  and  hindered 
his  master  from  entering  into  a  league  with 
them.  His  master  was  attached  to  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  faith,  was  very  con- 
scientious, and  believed  simply  whatever  his 
confessor  said,  bu  whom  (as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  abov^cited  Thoughts.&c)  he  inquired 
of  the  Lord,  The  Austrian  gold,  at  the 
same  time,  may  also  have  had  considerable 
influence  on  the  court  preacher^ s  eloquence. 
At  least  it  is  openly  stated,  that  the  court 
preacher  afterwards  received  10,000  dollars, 
from  the  imperial  court,  to  divest  the  elector 
of  those  scruples  of  conscience,  which  might 
cause  him  [to  oppose]  the  peace  of  Prague, 
so  injurious  to  the  common  cause.  Seo 
Puflfendorf,  Berum  Succicar,  lib.  vii  p.  193. 
SchlA 

*  rFhe  principal  historians  of  this  war 
are  iQieyenhiiller,  Annates  Femandi;  von 
Chemnitz,  Swedish  War;  Puffendoif,  de 
Rebus  Suecids;  and  the  Histories  of  the 
thirty  years'  war,  by  Bougeant,  Krause, 
Schiller,  &c.  See  Henke's  Kirchengesch. 
iii.  321,  note.    Tr.] 
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the  disunion  among  the  princes  of  Germany,  encouraged  the  belief 
tliat  the  apparent  obstructioiiB  to  the  acconipliyhment  of  this  great 
object  mi^ht  be  overcome  with  but  moderate  efforts.  Hence  in  the  year 
1629,  Ferdinaiul  IL^  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this  reli^ous 
war,  issued  that  terrible  decree,  called,  from  its  object,  the  RestUu- 
tivn  Edict ;  by  which  the  Protestanis  were  commanded  to  deliver 
up  and  restore  to  the  Koman  church  all  ecclesiastical  property  which 
they  had  gotten  into  their  hands  since  the  religious  peace  estab- 
lished in  the  preceding  century.^  The  Jesuits  especially  are  said 
to  have  procured  from  the  emperor  this  decree:  and  it  is  indeed 
ascertained,  that  this  seet  had  proposed  to  claim  a  great  part  of  the 
property  demanded,  as  due  to  them  in  reward  of  their  great  services 
to  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  hence  arose  a  violent  contest  between 
them  and  the  ancient  possessors  of  that  property.'  The  soldierB 
forthv^ith  gave  weight  and  authority  to  the  imperial  mandate  wher- 
ever they  had  power ;  for,  whatever  the  Romish  monks  and  priests 
claimed  as  theirs, — and  they  set  up  false  claims  to  many  things, 
which  by  no  right  belongiHl  to  them, — the  soldiers,  without  any  in- 
vestigation being  had,  wrested  it  at  once  from  the  possessors,  often 
with  intolerable  ferocity;  nor  did  they  hesitate  to  treat  innocent 
persons  with  various  and  most  exquisite  cruelty. 

§  6.  Unhappy  Germany  amidst  these  commotions  was  in  trepidsr 
tion ;  nor  did  she  see  among  her  sons  any  one  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  resist  the  enemy  now  rushing  upon  her  on  every  side ;  for  the 
councils  of  her  princes  were  exceedingly  distracted,  partly  by  religioiu 
considerations,  partly  by  eagerness  for  personal  aggrandisement^  and 
partly  by  fear.  But,  very  opportiuiely,  Gustavus  Adolphus^  king  of 
Sweden,  the  great  hero  of  his  age,  whom  even  envy  could  celebrate 
after  his  deatli,  came  forward  and  opposed  himself  to  the  Austrian 
forces.  At  the  instigation  especially  of  the  French,  who  were  jealous 
of  the  growing  power  of  Austria,  he  landed  in  Germany,  in  1629, 
with  a  few  forces ;  and  in  a  short  time,  by  his  victories,  destroyed 
in  a  great  mejisurc  the  very  confident  expectations,  indulged  bj 
the  emperor  and  the  pope,  of  shortly  triumphing  over  our  religion. 
Their  extinguished  hopes  seemed  to  revive  again  when  this  greit 
assertor  of  German  liberty  fell  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Liitzen.' 
lUit  time  in  some  measure  repaired  this  immense  loss.  The  war 
therefore  was  protracted,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  Germany,  amidst 
various  vicissitudes,  through  many  years;  until  the  exhausted  re- 
sources of  the  parties  in  it,  and  the  inclinations  of  Christina^  the 
dMughter  of  Guatavus  and  queen  of  Sweden,  who  desired  a  peace, 
put  an  end  to  these  evils  and  sufferings. 

§  7.  After  a  violent  conflict  of  tliirty  years,  the  celebrated  peaoei 

»  This  Hiil.joct  TfiU  bo  found  illnstrated  §  25,  p.  810,  &c. 

l)y  the  authors  mentioned  in  Stnive's  S/pi-  ■  Mcmoins    (fe    fa    Rcine   Ckrifthf,  i 

tatjthn  Hisfor.  Gennun.  p.  1553,  &c.  and  by  7 — 20,  whore  much  is  said  of  Gustanus  K* 

the  othoi-H   mentioned  alH)Vi'.      [See   note,  nehievements,  and  his  death.     The  aatbor 

cent.  xvi.  Hoet.  i.  c.  iv.  §  8.     7>.]  of  this  book  also  illustrates^  in  varioofl  it- 

*  See   Christ.  Au^.  iSulig's   Historic  dtr  sj>ects,  the  history  of  the  peace. 
yiffffsh.  Ci/hfi8%\QV^  vol.  i.  book  iv.  ch.  iii. 
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lie  peace  of  Westphaliaj  because  it  was  concluded  at  Miinster 
maburg,  cities  of  Westphalia,  in  the  year  1648,  gave  repose 
usted  Europe.  It  did  not,  indeed,  procure  for  the  protest-- 
11  the  advantages  and  privileges  which  they  wished  for; 
5  the  emperor  could  not  be  induced,  by  any  considerations, 
state  perfectly  the  Bohemians  and  the  Austrians  in  their 
privileges,  nor  to  restore  the  Upper  Palatinate  to  its  former 
^ ;  not  to  mention  other  difficulties  of  less  moment,  which  it 
icessary  to  leave  untouched :  still  the  peace  procured  much 

advantages  to  the  adversaries  of  the  Roman  see  than  its 
I  could  well  brook ;  and  it  established  firmly  the  great  interests 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  In  the  first  place,  the 
►f  Augsburg,  which  the  Lutherans  had  obtained  of  UharUa  V. 

preceding  century,  was  put  in  a  position  to  defy  machina* 
jid  stratagems  of  any  sort:  and  moreover,  the  edict  which 
d  them  to  restore  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  which  they 
ined  possession  since  that  peace,  was  annulled;  and  it  was 
ined  that  each  party  should  for  ever  possess  all  that  was  in 
ds  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1624.  The  advantages 
d  by  each  of  the  protestant  princes  (and  to  many  of  them 
ere  not  inconsiderable),  it  would  detain  us  too  long  to  enume- 
The  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  mean  time,  clamoured  loudly,  and 
means  untri^  to  interrupt  the  pacification :  but  neither  the 
r,  nor  any  one  who  favoured  his  cause,  was  daring  enough  to 
i  again  upon  that  perfidious  sea  on  which  they  had  with  dif- 
escaped  shipwreck.  The  compact  was  therefore  signed  with- 
ay ;  and  all  the  stipulations  made  in  Westphalia,  were  ratified 
jcuted  at  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1650.' 
After  this  period,  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  confederates 
.  venture  to  attack  the  professors  of  the  Reformed  religion  by 
war :  for  they  found  no  opportunity  to  attempt  so  perilous  a 
e  with  any  good  prospects.  But  wherever  it  could  be  done 
\.  fear  of  the  consequences,  they  exerted  themselves  to  the 
to  abridge  the  protestants  exceedingly  of  their  rights,  advan- 
jid  privileges,  though  confirmed  by  oaths  and  the  most  sacred 
ents.     In  Hungary,  for  instance,  the  citizens,  who  were  pro- 


rrer  wishes  for  circumstantial  in- 
i  on  this  whole  subject,  will  find 

satisfaction,  in  the  Acta  Pacis 
ue,  et  executionis  (jus  Norimber- 
I  immortal  work  of  immense  labour, 
by  Jo.  Godf.  von  Meyem.  As  a 
iatory,  instead  of  all  others,  may  be 
,  tlie  work  of  Adam  Adami,  bishop  of 
8,  entitled,  Relatio  Historica  de  Pa- 
'.  Osnafjrugo-Monastrrietfsi;  which, 
and  n»n(Iered  more  accurate  than 
le  illustri  us  author  republished, 
'37,  4to.     Very  elegant  also,  and 

for  the  most  part  from  the  docu- 
'  the  French  envoys,  is  the  very 


eloquent  Jesuit  Bougeant*8  HUtoire  de  la 
Pais  de  Westphalie^  Paris,  1746,  6  vols.  Svo. 
Nor  is  this  Jesuit's  history  only  neat  and 
beautiful ;  it  is  also,  in  general,  true  and 
impartiaL 

'  Innocent  X.  assailed  this  peace  in  a 
warm  epistle,  or  bull^  a.d.  1661.  On  this 
epistle  there  is  extant  a  long  and  learned 
commentary  of  Jo.  Hombeck,  entitled,  J2r- 
amen  BidUa  Papalis,  qua  P.  Innocentius  X, 
abrogare  nititur  pacem  Germania^  Utrecht, 
1652,  4to.  Perhaps  the  pontift''s  epistle 
would  have  found  the  emperor  and  his  as- 
sociates ready  to  listen  to  it,  if  it  had  been 
backed  by  gold,  to  give  it  weight 
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testantS;  both  Lutheran  and  Beformed,  were  tormented  with  innu- 
merable vexations,  for  t^^n  years  together,  from  1671  to  1681.*  Of 
the  lesser  evils,  which  they  suffered  both  before  and  after  this  stoniii 
from  men  of  various  classes,  but  especially  from  the  Jesuits,  there 
was  neither  measure  nor  end.  In  Poland,  all  that  dissented  from 
the  Koman  pontiff,  experienced,  to  their  very  great  sorrow  and 
distress,  nearly  throughout  the  century,  that  no  compact,  limiting 
the  church's  power,  was  accounted  sacred  and  inviolable  at  Bomeii 
For  they  were  deprived  of  their  schools,  and  of  very  many  of  their 
churches ;  dispossessed  of  their  property  by  various  artifices ;  and 
often  visited,  though  innocent,  ^vith  the  severest  punishments.'  The 
posterity  of  the  Waldenses,  living  shut  up  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, were  sometimes  exposed  to  the  severest  sufferings,  on  account 
of  their  perseverance  in  maintaining  the  religion  of  their  fathen; 
and  especially  in  the  years  1632,  1655,  and  1685,  when  the  Savoy- 
ards cruelly  attacked  that  unhappy  people  with  fire  and  sword.* 
The  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  Germanic  liberties  secured  by  that  treaty,  in 
consequence  of  this  preposterous  zeal  for  the  welfare  and  extension 
of  the  Koman  church,  were  so  many  and  so  great,  as  to  supply 
matter  enough  for  large  volumes/  And  so  long  as  it  shall  remain 
the  established  belief  at  Home,  that  God  has  given  to  the  Somm 
church  and  to  its  head,  dominion  over  the  whole  Christian  world, 
there  never  will  be  reason  for  expecting  that  those  can  Uve  in 
security  and  safety  who  renounce  subjection  to  it;  for  they  will 
always  be  looked  upon  as  rebellious  citizens,  whom  their  legitimate 
sovereign  has  a  right  to  punish  according  to  his  pleasure. 


'  Sec  the  Hiatoria  Diphmwtica  dc  Statu 
liiiigiunia  EtHinf/dua  in  Ilnngaria^  p.  69, 
&c.  Paul  Di'brozenus,  Hhtoria  FxcUsia 
litformatiP  in  Ilungaria,  1.  ii.  p.  447,  &c. 
S(;iu-lhorn,  in  the  Mustum  Hdviticui/i,  viii. 
40 — 90.  [Aftor  somo  previous  eveuts  in 
1670,  a  conspiracy  of  }w»mc  Hungarian  nobles 
agjiinst  tho  emperor,  in  1071,  pave  oppor- 
tunity for  jx^rsi'cufion.  The  noblemen  wero 
put  to  death,  but  at  tlio  eiame  time,  for  three 
Buccrssive  years,  nearly  all  tho  evangelical 
cliurclies  were  taken  from  them  by  force, 
and  tlie  Luthenin  and  Eofomied  ministers 
and  schoolmasters,  as  participators  in  the 
conspiracy  and  iiisurrei'tion,  were  summoninl, 
part  to  Tirnau,  and  others  to  Presburg.  When 
they  app<*ared,  a  pajwr  was  pn^sented  them 
to  sign,  which  was  very  injurious  to  their 
ecclesiastical  rights.  And  as  they  refused 
to  sign  it,  they  were  tlirown  into  noisome 
prisons.  From  these,  in  1675,  many  of  them 
were  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and  sent  to 
y  nples ;  where,  however,  the  intercession  of 
tho  Dutch  admiral,  Kuyter,  procured  them 
freedom.  The  other  prisoners,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  republic  of  Uolland,  were  also 
set  at  libi^rty.    Sch/.] 


'  See  Adrian  Regenvolscioi^  ^storh  fr 
chs.  S/avonitp,  1.  iL  c.  xv.  p.  216,  235,  tH 
What  was  undertaken  against  th«  BoU 
diifjtidnits  (as  they  were  called),  after  tk 
times  of  Regenvolscius  [after  A.D.  16521,  mW 
be  learned  from  various  writings  pnUidw 
in  our  times.  [See  Jo.  Erskine's  8ktt^ 
of  Church  Hist.  li.  147,  &c,    TV.] 

'  Sie  Peter  Gilles*  Uistnre  Eccfisiatt^ 

Gene^^^  1656^4to,  [also  Jo.  Leger's  ifii«pir« 
dis  Eglisca  Vavdoises,  pt.  ii.  c  6 — 20,  «ii 
P.  Boyer's  Abrigl  dcPHiBtoirf  dc»  FaiiM 
c.  X— xxvi,  p.  64—236,  of  the  English  tn» 
lation,  Lomi.  1693.      The   dukes  of  Stiflf 
and  the  kings  of  France  made  open  nt 
upon  the  unfortunate  protestanta,  and  adir 
ally  expelled  them  the  countiy,  in  1681 
Thi'ee  years  after,  most  of  them  xetnnsd; 
but  whole  congreffations  remained  penur 
nently  in  foreign  lands,  and  particoui^  ■ 
the  territory  of  Wiirtemberg.    2>.] 

^  The  Histories  of  religious  grieniiCfik 
by  tho  learned  Bureh.  Gt>tth.  Strove  lid 
Christ.  Godfr.  Hofihiann,  composed  in  Gc^ 
man,  arc  in  everybody's  hands. 
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4  9.  The  fedthful  servants  of  the  Roman  pontifT,  at  length,  in  this 
century,  completely  purged  both  Spain  and  France  of  the  last 
remains  of  heresy.  In  Spain,  the  descendants  of  the  Moors  or 
Saracens,  who  once  held  the  sovereignty  over  a  considerable  part  of 
that  country,  had  long  lived  intermingled  with  the  other  citizens, 
and  were  considerably  numerous.  They  were  indeed  Christians,  at 
least  in  profession  and  outward  behaviour,  and  industrious,  useful 
to  the  coimtry,  and  injurious  to  no  one ;  but  were  not  a  little 
sospected  of  a  secret  inclination  towards  Mahumedism,  the  religion 
of  their  &therB.  The  clergy  therefore  did  not  cease  to  importune 
the  king,  till  he  had  delivered  the  country  from  this  pest,  and  ex- 
pelled from  his  territories  the  whole  multitude  of  Saracens,  whose 
numbers  were  prodigious.  By  this  measure  the  Spanish  common- 
wealth, indeed,  suffered  a  great  loss,  the  sad  effects  of  which  are  felt 
to  the  present  time ;  but  the  church,  which  is  far  more  important 
and  excellent  than  the  civil  state,  deemed  herself  so  much  the 
more  benefited  by  it.*  The  Reformed  in  France,  commonly  called 
HugtienotSj  having  been  loug  borne  down  by  various  oppressions,  and 
well-nigh  destroyed,  sometimes  by  crafty  and  concealed  plots,  and 
at  other  times  by  open  and  violent  onsets,  were  at  last  most  cruelly 
compelled,  either  secretly  to  flee  their  country,  or  to  embrace,  most 
reluctantly,  and  against  their  consciences,  the  Romish  religion. 
This  long  persecution,  than  which  a  greater  or  more  cruel  has  not 
occurred  in  modem  times,  will  more  suitably  be  explained  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformed  church. 

f  10.  All  the  efforts,  devices,  and  plans,  which  the  boldest  and 
most  versatile  geniuses  could  give  birth  to,  were  employed  to  bring 
Great  Britcdn  and  Ireland  again  under  the  Romish  yoke.     But  all 
these  attempts  failed  of  success.     In  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
wme  nefarious  miscreants,  burning  with  hatred  of  a  religion  which 
they  regarded  as  new  and  false,  having  received  encouragement  from 
three  Jesuits,  of  whom  Henry  Oaniet  was  the  chief,  determined  to 
destroy  at  a  stroke  the  king,  James  /.,  with  his  son  and  the  whole 
Enfi[lii^  parliament,  by  means  of  gunpowder,  which  they  bad  con- 
cealed under  the  house  in  which  the  parliament  usually  met.^   For  they 
had  no  doubts,  if  these  could  be  destroyed,  that  means  would  be  found 
for  reinstating  the  old  religion,  and  giving  it  its  former  ascendency. 
Hie  English   call    this   horrid    plot    the  gunpowder  plot      But 
Divine  Providence  caused  it  to  be  wonderfully  discovered,  and  frus- 
trated, when  it  was  ripe  for  execution.*     More  gently  and  cautiously 
were  things  done  during  the  reign  of  Charles  /.,  the  son  of  James, 


*  Mieluiel  Geddes,  History  of  the  Exput- 
of  the  Moriecoee  out  of  8pain ;  in  his 

Muedianeoue  Tracts^  L  59,  &c. 

•  [The  three  Jesuits  were  Garnet,  Gerard, 
Bad  GTeeuwvr.  The  first  was  pruvinciul  of 
the  ofdcr.  "Re  was  executed ;  the  other  two 
Mcaped.  Probably,  no  ono  of  the  three 
eonld  be  fairly  said  to  have  advised  this 
nefarioas  plot.    They  asserted  themselves 


to  have  strongly  dissuaded  firom  it:  but 
they  became  cognisant  of  it>  while  it  was  in 
preparation,  and  did  not  reveal  it    8.] 

■  Kapin  Thoyras,  Hist.  ^  AngUterre^ 
L  xviiL  t.  vii.  p.  40,  &c.  John  Henry  Hei- 
degger, Historia  Papatus^  period  vii.  p.  211, 
291,  &c  [Hume's  Hist,  of  England,  ch. 
xlvi.  vol  v.  p.  CO,  &c.    TV.] 
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For  the  king  being  of  a  mild  and  gentle  character,  and  apparently 
not  far  removed   from    Komish  sentiments,  having   also  a   French 
wife  who  was  devoted  to  the  Komish  worship,  and  being  guided 
chiefly  by  the  counsels  of  William  Laudy  archbishop  of  Ganterbuiy, 
an  honest  man  imdoubtedly,  and  not  unlearned,  but  heated  with  aa 
immoderate  love  of  Christian  antiquity,  a  reconciliation  between  Eng- 
land and  tlie  Koman  pontiff  seemed  likely  to  take  place,  but  rather 
by  means  of  caresses  and  promises,  than  through  commotions  and 
bloodshed.^     But  this  expectation  was  frustrated  by  that  lamentable 
civil  war  in  which  Land  as  well  as  Charles  were  beheaded,  and 
Oliver  Cronw:ell,  a  man  of  energy,  foresight,  and  cunning,  and  one 
who  dreaded  even  the  shadow  of  the  Komish  religion,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  with  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  England.     But  Romish  hopes  revived  when  Charle$n. 
was  raised  to   the   throne  of    his  father,    to   the   immoderate  joy 
of  the  people :  revived  also  with  increased  confidence  and  BatisfiM^ 
tion.     For  the  king  himself,  as  appears  now  from  very  abundant 
testimony,*  had  already  been  secretly  initiated,  during  his  exile^  in 
the  Komish  worship ;  and  his  only  brother,  James  IL,  the  heir  of 
the  crown,  had  openly  apostatised  from  the  religion  of  the  English 
nation  to  that  of  Kome.     But  Charles  was  prevented  from  doing 
anything  in  favour  of  popery  by  his  native  indolence,  extreme  fond- 
ness for  dissipation,  and  an  indifference  to  all  religion,  tending  to 
extreme  impiety :  and  James^  by  his  immoderate  eagerness  to  con- 
sult the  wishes  of  the  Komanists,  and  to  follow  the  rash  counsels  of 
the  Jesuits,  whom  he  kept  about  him,  inflicted  an  incurable  wound 
both  upon    the    Komish    religion  and    upon    himself.      For  beinf 
created    king  after  his  brother's  death,  he  supported  in  the  mo* 
open    manner,  and  therefore    most    injudiciously,  the    languishiif 
cause  of   popery  in  England    and  Ireland;   and  to    do  this  mow 
effectually,  he  fearlessly  trampled  upon  those  rights  and  libertieB  rf 
the  nation  which  were  held  most  sacred  and  precious.     Exasperate! 
by  these  measures  of  the  king,  the  people  of  England,  in  the  yetf 


'  Seo  Urban  Cerri's  Etat  prcucnt  de 
rEfflise  liomaine,  p.  315,  &c.  Dan.  Ncal'8 
Hint,  of  the  Puritans,  iii.  191,  &c.  [Those  who 
would  really  study  Al>p.  Laud's  chara<;tor, 
must  not  confine  themselves  to  writ(?rs  with 
n  strong  dissenting  or  republican  bias.  They 
must  consult  Heylin  and  Wharton,  among 
elder  authorities,  or  Lawson  and  Lo  Bafl 
among  modems.  From  such  sources  they 
will  find  the  archbishop  to  have  resembled 
very  imperfectly  the  jx)rtraits  of  him  drawn 
>)y  Neal,  and  other  sectaries  and  republicans. 
Though  deficient  in  tact,  discernment,  and 
pliability  (exactly  the  qualities  most  press- 
iiigly  wanted  during  his  primacy),  he  pos- 
sessed other  qualiti«'s  really  of  mori^  sterling 
vahn'.  His  reg;ird  for  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity will  natunilly  l)e  estimated  differ- 
ently, acft^rding  to  the  differc-nces  of  opinion 
upon  such  mutters  that  prevail  in  the  Chris- 


tian world.  But  8omo  excuse  is  f»sAf  ^ 
for  a  strong  leaning  to  the  side  takoi  I9 
him,  on  account  of  tho  extreme  views  tak* 
by  the  side  which  was  habitually  in  at" 
lision  with  him.    &] 

'  Gilb.  Burnet's  irf>^or^  o/kiso^m  TuA 
vol  i.  book  iii.  p.  603,  &c,  606,  &c.  [m 
1xx>k  i.  p.  73,  74.    TV.]   Dan.  Neal's  JSM 
of  the  Puntans,  iv.  223,  237,  634.  [A 
Boston,  1817,  vol.  iv.  ch.  iv.  p.  256^  See.    m 
Hiipiu  Tho}Tas,  Hist,  d Anqlttcrre^  L  zan. 
vol.  ix.  p.  160.    [Hume's  6ist.  of  EitgL  ck. 
Ixiii.  vol.  vi.  p.  374,  and  espedaUy  di.  bii 
vol.  vii.  p.  3,  note ;  where  it  is  proved,  tinl 
Charles  II.  entered  into  u  ti^aty  with  thi 
king  of  France,  in  the  dose  of  tho  yetf 
1GC9,  or  beginning  of  1670,  for  the  pupoN 
of  overthrowing  the  protestont  rehgum  il 
England,  and  establishing  popeij  on  iti 
ruins.    7r,] 
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aVited  over  from  Holland  his  son-in-law^  WUliam^  princo  of 
;  and  his  valour  obliged  his  father-in-law  to  flee  into  France, 
e ;  and  deprived  the  friends  and  promoters  of  the  Bomish 
L  of  all  hope  of  recovering  England  for  their  church.* 

When  the  wiser  patrons  and  promoters  of  the  Romish  cause 
ed  that  little  success  attended  violence  and  war,  they  con- 
that  the  reluctant  minds  of  the  protestants  must  be  over-* 
y  milder  measures,  and  by  covert  artifices.  But  all  of  them 
lot  disposed  to  adopt  precisely  the  same  course.  Some 
1  to  public  disputations  between  distinguished  men  of  the 
ximunities;  indulging  an  expectation,  which  the  numerous 
tempts  of  the  preceding  age  could  not  but  weaken,  that  in 
>lloquies,  the  more  strenuous  adversaries  of  the  papal  su- 
y  could  either  be  vanquished,  or  at  least  softened.  Others 
'j  that  contests  should  be  avoided,  and  consultations  rather 
be  held  by  the  dissidents,  in  order  to  agree  upon  a  compro- 
Lastly,  there  were  others  who,  believing  that  the  former 
8  on  the  side  of  the  Boman  church  possessed  vigour  and 
nough,  but  were  deficient  in  skill,  judged  that  new  attacks 
be  made:  and  these  found  out  new  modes  of  reasoning 
heretics. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  century,  a.d.  1601,  some 
dshed  Lutheran  divines,  by  authority  of  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
knd  Philip  Lewis,  elector  Palatine,  disputed  at  Batisbon, 
iree  Jesuits  of  great  fame,  respecting  the  rule  of  faith  and 
J,  and  the  judge  of  religious  controversies ;  subjects  which 
J  nearly  the  whole  controversy  between  the  protestants  and 
catholics.  In  the  year  1615,  Wolfgang  WilliaTn,  prince 
J,  who  had  apostatised  to  the  Bomish  faith,  brought  about 
>unter  at  Neuburg,  between  James  Keller,  a  Jesuit,  and 
leilbronner,  a  Lutheran.  In  the  year  1645,  Uladislaus,  king 
nd,  called  the  more  distinguished  theologians,  papists  as 
Lutherans  and  Beformed,  to  a  meeting  at  Thorn  in  Prussia, 
lerate  amicably  on  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  exists 
gious  controversies:  which  design  of  the  king  procured  for 
cussion  the  name  of  the  Charitable  Conference.'^  A  little 
1651,  Ernest,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  order  to  give  a  plausible 
hat  apostasy  to  the  Bomish  camp,  which  he  had  before 
.  on,  ordered  Valerianus  Magnus,  a  celebrated  divine  of 
»uchin  order,  to  hold  a  discussion,  particularly  with  Peter 
ym,  a  divine  of  Giessen,  in  the  castle  of  Bheinfels.  Among 
ute  disputes  of  this  kind,  the  most  noted  of  all  was  that 

eventa  are   very  accurately  de-  p.  636,  &c.      [And  Hume's  Hist  of  Eng, 

Gilbert  Burnet  and  Rapin  Thoy-  vol.  vii.  ch.  Ixx.  Ixxi.    TV.] 
e  former,  in  the  second  volume  of         *  Colloquium  charitativum.     [The  Ame- 

y  of  his  own  Times  (which  has  rican  translator  has  followed  Maclaiue  in 

alated  from   English,  into   both  rendering  these  words ;  but,  perhaps,  a  more 

bd  German),  and  by  the  latter,  in  correct  version  would  be,  the  fritndlt/  Con- 

'e  dAnffUtirre^  voL  x.    Add  Dan.  fcrenct.   &] 
iary  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  ch.  xi. 
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of  John  Claudey  a  learned  divine  of  the  French  Beformed  chnrdi, 
with  that  very  superior  man  of  the  papal  church,  Jwmes  Benign 
Bo88uety  in  the  year  1685.  All  these  conferences  had  one  and  tint 
same  result.  Neither  party  could  convince  the  other;  bnt  each 
exasperated  and  alienated  the  other  from  itself,  more  than  before.' 

§  13.  The  whole  art  and  method  of  those  who  attempted  a  recon^ 
cili-ation  between  the  protestants  and  the  papists,  consisted  in  effinti 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  parties  did  not  disagree  so  much  as  thej 
supposed ;  and  that  there  was  not  so  much  need  of  an  argumentation 
[of  the  points  at  issue]  as  of  a  careful  and  perspicuous  explanatioii  of 
those  doctrines  of  the  Komish  community  which  were  offennve  to 
their  opponents,  in  order  to  remove  entirely  all  controversy,  and  mate 
the  minds  of  both  in  bonds  of  harmony.  But  in  pursuing  this  genenJ 
plan,  they  varied  so  much  from  each  other,  as  to  make  it  clear  thafc 
they  needed  to  come  to  some  agreement  among  themselves^  before 
there  could  be  any  ground  for  listening  to  the  counsels  and  admo- 
nitions which  they  gave.  The  principal  man  among  those  who  exerted 
their  ingenuity  in  this  way,  was /IrmarwZ  Riclidieu. ;  that  very  poweifiil 
French  minister  of  state,  who  spared  neither  promises,  nor  threaten- 
ings,  nor  arguments  and  persuasions,  in  order  to  bring  the  Fiendi 
Eeformed  Christians  to  unite  with  the  papists.^    The  course  panned 


'  Wlioevcp  wishes  for  a  fuller  account  of 
those  conferoiic<»8,  may  consult  the  writers 
mcntioniMl  hy  Caspar  Sagittarius,  Introdvct. 
in  Hidtoria,n  Eccirs.  ii.  1569,  1581,  1692, 
1598.  Claude  and  Bossuot  each  inrrote 
aud  publislicd  the  histor}*  of  tho  dispute 
hot  ween  tlicm.  Bossuet's  l>ook  is  entitled : 
Conference  avcc  M.  Claude  sur  la  matUre 
rf»;  tFjfliHr.  l^aris,  1683,  12mo.  In  answer 
to  this,  Claude  publi^hed  his:  Jirponac  au 
Livre  de  M.  de  AUaux^  intttuU  Conference 
avfc  M.  Claude:  h.  la  Haye,  1683,  8vo. 
[The  conference  at  Ratishon  was  between 
sevon  Lutheran  and  three  Roman  catholic 
flivines,  and  occupied  14  sessions,  ending 
Nov.  28th.  Both  parties,  afterwards,  pub- 
lished the  Ada  of  this  conference ;  wliich 
produced  further  controversy',  each  party 
accusing  the  other  of  misrt'presentation. 
S<n»  Sehmidt's  Continuation  of  Sagittarius' 
htiroductitm,  p.  1569,  &c. — Thertt  was  a 
conference  apjwinted  at  Durlach,  in  1612, 
by  order  of  Qvto.  Fre<leric,  margrave  of 
liaden,  and  Francis,  duke  of  Lomiiue.  The 
latter,  at  the  request  of  the  Jesuits,  forbade 
the  protestants  to  draw  inferences  from 
Scripture,  aud  required  them  to  cite  only 
direct,  catvgorieal  dei'lanitions  of  the  IJible 
jigMinst  the  Koman  catholics.  Thest*  terms 
the  protestant  divines  r<*fused,  and  the  con- 
fcrenetj  ended.  Its  Acts  were  published, 
Sfr.isbiirg,  1614,  4to. — The  conference  at 
Ni'uburg .  cml.»r:»ciMl  l.)ut  two  sessions  ;  as 
Heilbronn,  by  advice  of  his  friends,  n^fused 
to  ajuK-ar  at  the  thinl.  It  related  wholly 
to  the  correctness  of  th<'  citations  from  tlie 


fathers,  in  a  book  published  by  Heillraa^ 
entitled,   Uncatholic  Popery,     Kelkr  jf^ 
lishiHl  his  account  of  the  confei«iiec^  IiV^ii 
1615,  4to,  and  Heilbronn  his  aoeoimt^llH 
1610,  4to. —  The  conference  at  Thon  wi 
occa$(ioned   by  the  Reformed  preadicr  ll 
Dantzie,  Barthol.  Nigrinus,  who  uad  becMH 
a  Koman  catholic,  and  persuaded  the  kbft 
that  such  a  conference  would  be  tttmti 
by  good  consc-qnences.    But  the  nnttdi' 
not  answer  the  expectations  from  it    Ikl 
history  of  the  conference,  and  of  the  db* 
sequent  written   discussions,  is  giTn  If 
Christ.  Hartknooh,  in  der  PreusnudL  ^ 
chen-h'storie,  vol.  iv.  eh.  6. — See  SeUt^gA 
note  here.     2>.] 

'  Rich.  Simon,  Jjcttrejt  Choities,  i  piSli 
32.  &c.  new  edit.    Peter  Bayle,  Dietiim»m% 
t.  i.  art.  Amyravt,  note  1,  p.  183,  art.  A» 
///'M,  note  C,  p.  484,  t.  iL  art  Ferry,  «* 
D,  p.  1169,  t.  iii.  art.  MiUetUrre,  p.  M 
and  elsewhere.      [To  Moses  Amyravt*  tf 
eminent  French  protestant  divine  and  pt* 
fessor  at  Saumur,  Bichelicm  commisBOoedS 
Jesuit,  named  Andebert,  to  offer  a  negotifr 
tion  fur  a  union  of  the  PkotesUnts  nl 
Catholics.     The  Jesuit  stated,  that^  ftrffc* 
sake  of  ])eace,  the  king  and  his  nunillHi. 
wi're  willing  to  give  up  the  inTocatioB  rf.; 
creatures,  purgatory,  and  the  merit  of  gsii  ■ 
works;  that  they  would  limit  the  pomril' 
the  pope :  and  if  the  court  ik  Boane  vnK 
consent  to  it,  they  would  create  a  patriu^S 
that  the  cup  should  be  allowed  to  the  laitR 
and  that  some  other  rclnzations  might  d 
made.     Amyraut  mentioned  the  EoebaiiMt 
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by  this  illustrious  man  was  followed,  but  with  unequal  steps,  and  with 
less  influence,  by  the  German  Jesuit,  James  McbseniuSj^  by  Adolphus 
Oodfr,  VoluaiuSy  a  divine  of  Mentz,*  MoMlu  Prcetorius,  a  Prussian,' 
by  Aug.  Oihbon  de  Burghy  an  Irishman,  who  was  a  professor  at 
Erfurth,*  by  Henry  Ma/rceU/ua^  a  Jesuit,*  and  by  some  others  of  less 
fEune.  In  later  times,  no  one  has  entered  upon  such  an  attempt  with 
greater  caution  and  deliberation,  than  Ja/mee  Benign  Boasuety  bishop 
of  Meaux ;  a  man  of  uncommon  genius,  and  extraordinary  prudence, 
whose  Easpoeition  of  the  cailwlicfaith  tends  exclusively  to  show,  that 
a  short  and  easy  way  of  return  to  the  Bomish  religion  would  be  open 
to  the  protestants,  if  they  woiild  only  judge  of  its  nature  and  prin- 
ciples, not  according  to  the  views  entertained  of  it  by  their  teachers, 
but  as  it  really  is.®    After  him,  John  Dez^  a  Jesuit  of  Strasburg, 


The  Jesuit  said;  no  change  in  that  was 
proposed.  Amyraut  said ;  then  nothing  can 
be  done.  Here  the  conference,  of  four  hours' 
length,  tenninated.  See  Bajle,  1.  c. — Bean- 
lien,  a  protestant  professor  of  theology  at 
Sedan,  was  suspected,  but  without  grounds, 
of  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  some  doctrines, 
to  produce  a  union.  He  had  only  main- 
tained, that  many  of  the  disputes  of  theolo- 
gians were  about  words  rather  than  things. 
Yet  it  appears,  that  marshal  Turenne 
sounded  Beaulieu  on  the  subject  of  a  union. 
See  Bayle,  1.  c. — Paul  Ferry  was  an  eloquent 
French  protestant  preacher  at  Metz.  His 
enemies  circulated  the  false  report,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  protestant  ministers  whom 
cardinal  Kichelieu  had  persuaded  to  agree 
to  a  union  of  the  protestant  and  Boman 
catholic  churches.  See  Bayle,  L  c. — Theoph. 
Bracbet  Sieur  de  la  Milletierre  was  a  pro- 
testant minister  in  France,  who  turned 
catholic  in  1645,  after  being  silenced  for 
attempts  to  unite  the  protestant  and  catholic 
churches,  on  terms  dishonourable  to  the 
former.  He  wrote  and  published  much  on 
the  subject.    See  Bayle,  L  c.    2V.] 

*  See  Fred.  Spanheim's  Stricture  ad  Bos- 
sueti  Expositianem  Fidei  Catholica ;  in  bin 
0pp.  Tkeol.  touL  iii.  pt  iL  p.  1042. 

*  He  published :  Aurora  Pads  religiosa 
divina  veritati  arnica :  Mentz,  1666,  4to. 

■  In  his  Tuba  Pads ;  concerning  which, 
see  Peter  Bayle'siVoKw^*  de  la  BSpublique 
des  Lettres,  a.d.  1686,  p.  1309.  [He  was  a 
Lutheran  minister  when  he  wrote  the  book ; 
but  he  soon  after  became  a  catholic.    8chl.'\ 

*  In  hia  LiUhero-Calvinismus  schismaticus 
quidem^  sed  reconciliabUis.  [He  was  an 
Au^stinian  Eremite,  who,  after  long  wan- 
dering about,  settled  in  Germany,  and  died 
at  Erftirth,  in  1676,  as  ex-provincial  of  his 
order,  and  professor  of  theology.    Schl.] 

*  The  Sapientia  padfica  of  Marcellus  was, 
by  order  of  the  duke  of  Gotha,  confuted  by 
Jo.  Clir.  Soldius. 

■  Of  this  little   book,   and  iU  fortunes, 


Tery  much  might  be  said,  not  without  profit. 
Among  many  others,  see  Christ.  Matth.  PfafiT, 
Historia  LUerar,  TheologuBj  ii.  102.  Jo. 
le  Clerc,  BiUioth,  VniverseUe  et  Histor.  id. 
438. — [*It  is  remarkable,  that  nine  years 
passed  before  this  book  ooidd  obtain  the 
pope's  approbation.  Clement  X.  refused  it 
positively.  Nay,  several  Boman  catholic 
priesta  were  rigorously  treated,  and  severely 
persecuted,  for  preaching  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  Exposition  of  Bossuet,  which 
was,  moreover,  formally  condemned  by  the 
university  of  Lonvain,  in  1686,  and  declared 
to  be  scandalous  and  pernicious.  The  Sor- 
bonne  also  disavowed  the  doctrine  contained 
in  that  book;  though  by  a  late  edict  we 
learn,  that  the  fathers  of  that  theological 
seminary  haye  chan^  their  opinion  on 
that  head,  and  thus  given  a  new  instance  of 
the  variations  that  reign  in  the  Bomish 
church,  which  boasts  so  much  of  its  uni- 
formity in  doctrinal  matters.  The  artifice 
that  was  employed  in  the  composition  of 
this  book,  and  the  tricks  that  w.re  used  in 
the  suppression  and  alteration  of  the  first 
edition  that  was  givei)  of  it,  have  been  de- 
tected with  great  sagacity  and  evidence  by 
the  learned  and  excellent  archbishop  Wake 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c. 
See  also  his  two  Defences  of  that  Exposi- 
tionj  in  which  the  perfidious  sophistry  of 
Bossuet  is  unmasked  and  refuted  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  There  was  an 
excellent  answer  to  Bossuet' s  book  published 
by  M.  de  la  Bastide,  one  of  the  most  emint^nt 
protestant  ministers  in  France.  This  answer 
the  French  prelate  took  no  notice  of,  during 
eight  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  publishcnl 
an  advertisement,  in  a  new  edition  of  his 
Exposition,  which  was  desip^cil  to  removo 
the  objections  of  La  Bastide.  The  latter 
replied  in  such  a  demonstrative  and  victo- 
rious manner,  that  the  learned  Inshop,  not- 
withstanding all  his  eloquence  and  art,  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  controversy.    S<'0 
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undertook  to  demonstrate  the  same  thing,  though  with  less  success,  in  a 
book  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  there  is  no  disagreement^ 
or  but  very  little,  between  the  council  of  Trent  and  the  Augsbuig 
Confession ;  than  wliich,  no  two  systems  can  be  more  unlike.'  AD 
these,  and  some  others,  undertook,  upon  their  own  responsibility  alone^ 
to  remove  the  difficulties  which  prevented  our  ancestors  from  uniting 
with  the  pontiff:  but  Chnsiopher  de  Roxns,  bishop  of  Thina  in 
Bosnia,  came  forward  clotlied  with  public  authority,  or  at  least  pro- 
fessing to  be  so;  and  in  the  year  1686,  and  onwards,  he  visited  the 
principal  protestant  courts  in  Germany,  not  only  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  a  new  and  more  free  council  than  that  of  Trent^  but  alio 
giving  assurance,  that  the  pontiff  would  freely  grant  to  his  returning 
children,  the  protestants,  whatever  privileges  and  immunities  they 
might  demand,  if  they  would  only  cease  to  decline  the  very  mild 
government  of  the  common  father  of  Christians.  But  it  was  not 
difficult  either  for  the  theologians  or  for  the  more  discerning  statesmai 
to  discover  that  this  was  only  a  snare ;  and  that  the  Bomish  bishops 
aimed,  not  so  much  to  bring  about  an  honourable  and  stable  peaoe^ 
as  to  introduce  again  the  ancient  system  of  slavery.* 


11  vor}-  intorcsting  account  of  this  insidious 
vork  of  Bossuet^  and  the  controversios  it 
occu^*ion(^d,  in  tlio  Bihliuthhiiuc  des  Scunce.% 
imblisljwl  ut  the  Hague,  vol.  xviii.  p.  20. 
Tliis  account,  "which  is  curious,  accurate, 
aniph*,  and  IcArnoil,  was  given  jwrtl^v  on 
otrasion  of  a  now  edition  of  the  Ex|)osition, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1761,  and  accompanied 
■with  a  Latin  translation  done  by  Fleury, 
and  jxirtly  on  oiicasion  of  Burigny's  Life  of 
Bossuet,  published  the  SiiTiic  year,  at  Paris.' 
MacL — Hossuet's  famous  Krjxntitt'on,  which 
m«My  makes  a  thin  pock«t  volume,  was 
WTitten  some  years  before  [in  jjublication, 
!MS.  iv)pifs  of  it  having  been  tak«>n  so  early 
as  1067.  In  the  early  jwrt  of  1671,  12  or 
H  copies  of  it  were  printed  for  private?  cir- 
culation among  persons  whose  opinions  the 
author  wi.shed  to  have.  Two  or  thnie  of 
thest*  copies  never  were  returned,  and  one 
of  them  earn©  into  the;  jK)Ssi'ssion  of  Abp. 
Wake.  As  this  diffiTS  couhideral)ly  from 
the  work  reguhirly  published,  as  it  wjis 
towanls  the  close  of  1071,  great  use  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  by  Proteattmts. 
Eossuet  evidi-ntly  was  inclined  at  first  to 
give  up  i>oints,  or  vitv  nearly  so,  which  his 
fr ifuds  saw  could  not  he  treated  in  that  way 
without  shaking  Romanism  to  its  centre. 
As  it  is,  he  has  left  many  things  with  very 
little  defence,  that  re<]uire  a  goorl  deal.  Il«' 
has  gon»'  up)n  the  j>rinoi[»le  of  di'frnding 
ni»thing  that  cann(»t  plesid  a  sanction  fi-om 
tlie  Ctmncil  of  Tn-nt.  This  is  a  judicious 
liui-  for  an  advc^cate  to  take,  beeause  he  can 
tJHTi'by  save  himself  tnndOe,  ami  make  tho 
best  (»f  liis  eausc  ;  but  i!  is  niiiitais  tn  ]>opnl;ir 
Koniauism.     Not  only  docs  it  leave  to  shil't 


for  themselves,  innumerable  absurdities  md 
superstitious  which  popery  prorides  Iff 
captivating  the  vulgar,  but  it  alao  noden 
the  foundations  of  many  things,  appiofcd 
by  well-informed  Komanists,  rather  inMcmiL 
The  book,  however,  though  feared  by  tbi 
papal  party  at  first,  is  now  generally  reeo» 
mended  to  inquin^rs.  It  makes  out  a  yttf 
phiusiblc  ca.so,  which  may  gain  over  culti- 
vated minds,  but  its  omissions  do  not  ebb 
the  ignorant,  because  they  do  not  read  tb 

'  The  book  is  entitled:  Im  B^nnkm  im 
Protfsfa»  ts  (h  Strasbtmrg  a  V  Eglist  RamuM\ 
.Strasb.  1689,  8vo.  See  Phil.  JaCL  S^)fMi'i 
ITuvhtgical  H* fleet  ions  (in  Oerman)^  i.  W. 

*  See  the  collections  in  Jo.  Wol%.  Jigd^* 
Hiaioria  FacIis.  sfec.  xvii.  and  in  CbiA 
KU'rh.   Weismann's  Hiatoria  Erdei,  OK 
xvii.  p.  73o.     There  are  also  extant  otbir 
l>ri>j^isal8  for  union.   ma<le  known  at  tb 
Oi'nnan  courts  in  1660,  }jy  the  elector  rf 
Mt'utz,  by  order  and  autliority  (as  it  is  tuA) 
of  the  Roman  pontiff:  and  which  Jo.  Dt^ 
6 ruber  has  publishe<l,  in  the  Comumiivm 
Kphtdirum    Ijfihnitiamtm^     L  411 — 414 
426,     &c.  —  [Christopher    Rojas  (BflH* 
Kohas,  or  Korhas)  de  Spinola  was  a  natilt 
Spaniiird,  .ind  first,  came  to  Vienna  in  iM 
as  confi'ssor  to  the  Infanta,   Hargaietb 
Theres;!,  the  first  wife  of  tbe  emperor  Lw 
pold.     In  1 668  he  was  made  bishop  of  Titf 
in  CpMdia  ;  and  in  1685,  of  Xinwtadt  yX'yt' 
neris<'h.  in  Jiower  Austria.   While  bisltop  rf 
Tina,    his    biKho])ric    affording   him  1^ 
I'm  ploy  ment,  he  travelled  abont  Gitd^ 
with  the  aiipr«.d)ati<in  of  ]K)pe  Innocent  A 
as   a   negotiator  with  the  prutei>tit£t4  iff 
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•  These  Bomish  peacemakers  found  among  the  protestants, 
lly  among  the  Beformed,  some  divines,  whose  natural  dislike 
ention,  or  whose  hope  of  obtaining  fame  and  making  their 
^  induced  them  to  liisten  to  these  overtures,  and  to  assert  that 
iDts  in  controversy  between  the  two  communities  were  not  of 
lagnitude  as  to  forbid  all  union.  Among  the  French  Beformed, 
le  Blanc,  a  man  otherwise  possessed  of  discernment,  together 
is  disciples,  fell  under  a  suspicion  of  this  fault.  ^  It  is  more 
that  TheophUua  Bracfiet,  Milletierre^  and  HuisseauXj  a  divine 
nur,  TancLquU  Faber,  and  some  others,  were  chargeable  with 
Qduct.*  Among  the  English,  WiUiam  Forbes,  especially,  showed 
r  ready  to  compromise  a  great  part  of  the  controversies  which 
e  us  from  the  Bomanists.'     Among  the  Dutch,  no  man  of 


nm  to  the  church  of  Borne.  The 
Leopold  also  employed  him  in  ciril 
ODB  ;  and  in  1691,  empowered  him 
ate,  with  his  protestant  subjects  in 
'  and  Transylyania,  a  reconciliation 
ne.  The  terms  he  offered  the  pro> 
were,  (I.)  The  suspension  of  the 
of  Trent;  and  the  assembling 
sonncil,  in  which  the  protestants 
lioUcs  should  each  have  an  equal 
of  Toters,  and  the  decisions  of 
ndergo  a  new  and  impartial  in- 
on.  (IL)  The  acquittal  of  the 
its  from  the  charge  of  heresy, 
they  would  cease  to  call  the  pope 
§t,  (III-)  Ck>mmunion  in  both 
larriage  of  priests ;  continuance  in 
session  of  church  prt^rty ;  abolition 
dar  confession ;  and  public  worship 
^macular  tongue.  In  respect  to  the 
f  of  the  pope,  and  traditions,  he  did 
ress  himself  clearly.  —  The  arch- 
xf  Mentz,  who  had  been  active  in 
ig  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  after 
an  enmoy  to  Bome,  and  consulting 
ton  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  held 
neetinss  with  the  German  Catholics, 
re  sohcitous  for  the  peace  of  the 
ftt  Mentz,  Treves,  Darmstadt,  Home, 
where ;  and  then  made  the  following 
a  to  the  prot-estants  at  Ratisbon. 
twelve  Lutheran  and  twelve  catho- 
Bt  should  meet  together,  swear  to 
estly  and  in  good  &ith,  without 
sabteifiige,  as  they  should  answer 
>d.  2.  That  they  should  examine 
pouB  disputes,  and  decide  them 
g  to  the  Bible  only.  3.  That  to 
lem  to  agree,  they  should  first  make 
imnslation  of  the  Bible.  4.  That 
r  a  majority  of  them  agree  to,  should 
idered  as  valid  articles  of  faith. 
both  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
id  the  Augsburg  confession,  should 
ined,  article  by  article,  and  judged 
tling  to  the  Scriptures.     As  pre- 

.  III.  R 


liminaiy  articles,  it  was  proposed  to  yield : 
1.  Worship  in  the  German  language.  2. 
Marriage  of  bishops  and  the  secular  dergy ; 
but  not  of  monks  and  nuns.  3.  The  aboli- 
tion of  auricular  confession  in  Germany, 
and  the  other  protestant  countries ;  with  the 
exception  of  Spain  and  Italy,  where  for 
certain  reasons  it  was  esteemed  necessary. 
4.  Every  one  to  be  at  liberty  to  pray  to  the 
saints  or  not.  6.  Purgatory  no  longer  to  be 
an  aiticle  of  faith.  6.  Ck>mmunion  in  both 
kinds  to  be  allowed.  7.  The  pope  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  universal  judge,  but  only 
as  the  first  priest  and  bishop  of  the  church. 
Difficult  questions  of  conscience  may  be  laid 
before  him :  but  none  shall  be  compelled  to 
follow  his  dedsions.  8.  Christians  to  be 
hereafter  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
Ancient  Catholics,  and  the  Reformed  Catho- 
lics, who  should  regard  each  other  as  breth- 
ren. Cardinals  to  be  taken  from  both 
classes,  and  an  equal  number  from  each.  — 
To  these  propositions,  the  Luthenin  courts 
raised  many  objections ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
ject was  soon  abandoned.  See  Sehroeckh*s 
Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Refortn.  vii.  98,  &c. 
and  Schl^el's  note  here.     7r.] 

'  See  Baylc's  Dictioiinaire,  i.  484,  &c. 
[art  Beaulieu.  See  also  note  ',  p.  238. 
His  whole  name  was  Louis  le  Blanc,  Sieur 
de  Beaulieu.     TV.] 

*  Concerning  Milletierre,  see  Bayle,  Die- 
Uonnaire^  iii.  1982,  [and  note  2,  p.  238.] 
Concerning  Huisseaux  and  his  pacific  propo- 
sitions, see  Rich.  Simon,  Lettres  Choisies^ 
iii.  14,  and  Jac.  Aymon,  ISt/nodes  Nationaux 
des  Hblises  BifornUes  en  France^  ii.  765.  [Jo. 
Quick's  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Htformata,  ii. 
644,  &c  TV.]  On  Faber's  attempt,  see 
Dan.  Geo.  Morhof,  Polyhistor^  i.  296. 

•  His  Congid^rationes  modesta  H  padfica 
eon  troversiaruvi  de  Justificatimiey  Purgatttrio^ 
&c.,  were  published,  Lond.  1668,  8ro,  and 
in  Germany,  with  corrections,  by  Jo.  Fabri- 
cius,  a  divine  of  Helmstadt.  He  is  highly 
extolled  by  Jo.  Krn.  Grabe,  in  his  notes  to 
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information  can  well  be  ignorant  how  much  Hugo  Grotma  was  dispoeed 
to  unite  all  sects  of  Christians  together,  and  especially,  to  excuse  and 
to  give  favourable  views  of  the  papists.^  But  these  and  the  others 
(whom  we  omit  to  mention)  obtained  only  this  reward  for  their  well- 
intended  labours,  that  they  offended  both  parties,  and  drew  upon 
themselves  a  great  weight  of  odium.  To  this  class  of  diTines,  who 
burned  with  a  preposterous  zeal  for  union  with  the  Romanists,  many 
refer  George  CalijctuSy  a  very  learned  professor  in  the  university  of 
Hehnstadt;  that  is,  the  very  man,  than  whom  no  one,  perhaps,  in  tJiis 
age,  more  learnedly  and  lucidly  demonstrated  the  errors  and  defiBds 
of  the  papal  church ;  and  no  one  more  uniformly  affirmed  that  the 
decrees  and  the  denunciations  of  the  council  of  Trent  destroyed  all 
hope  of  healing  the  division.  The  reason  why  he  was  thought  to  lean 
towards  this  class,  was  that  he  used  softer  language  than  was  custom- 
ary respecting  some  controversies :  and  that  he  considered  the  fint 
principles  of  the  Cliristian  religion  as  not  absolutely  subverted  by  the 
ii^omauists,  but  only  loaded  and  deformed  by  a  great  multitude  of 
intolerable  opinions. 

§  15.  This  band  of  paclficcitoys,  which  was  badly  marshalled,  and 
weak  from  its  own  discords,  was  easily  put  to  flight  by  a  moderate 
eifort :  but  stronger  forces  were  necessary  to  withstand  those  among 
the  j>apists  who  devised  new  modes  of  warfare.  These  have  usually 
been  called  Methodists:  and  they  were  chiefly  of  that  ingeniooi 
nation,  the  French  ;  whom  perpetual  conflicts  ^vith  the  very  leaned 
Huguenots  (as  the  protestants  of  France  are  called),  rendered  ex- 
tremely fond  of  disputation,  and  also  expert  in  it  for  that  age.  They 
may  very  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  cla« 
imposed  hiurd  and  unreasonable  laws  of  argumentation  upon  the  pnh 
testtmts  ;  and  resembled  those  generals  who  concentrate  their  troops 
in  fortresses,  and  surround  them  with  ramparts,  to  enable  them  more 
easil}^  to  resist  the  assaults  of  their  foes.  Of  this  class  was  FrcmcU 
Veraiiy  a  Jesuit,  who  considered  the  enemies  of  the  Komisb  religion 
obliged  to  prove  their  doctrines,  by  explicit  declarations  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  therefore  preposterously  denied  them  any  inferenoUf 
necessary  consequences,  or  argumentation  ;*  Barthold  NihusinBj 


BuH'h  Harmfrnia  Apostolka,  p.  19.  Nor 
Mcrt*  his  probity,  aud  vory  exemplary*  life, 
unworthy  of  praiso.  Yot  the  wiser  auioug 
the  English  cannot  but  admit,  that  he 
favoured  the  Komiyh  party  too  much.  Seo 
Gilbert  Bunu't'si  HUion/  of  hi»  own  Times^ 
i.  22.  Hi'  was  of  course  much  commended 
by  the  papists.  See  Rich.  Simon's  Ijttres 
Choi.s'n^^  t.  iii.  lettr.  xviii.  p.  119.  He  was, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  those  who  did  most  to 
inspire  the  English  (whether  rightly  or 
wrongly)  with  the  opinion,  that  king 
Charles  I.  and  William  Laud  had  designs 
of  again  restoring  tho  Komish  rch'giou 
in  England. 

*  Here  may  be  consulted  with  advantage 
though  he  is  partial  to  Grotius,  the  author 


of  the  book :  GroHi  Manes  ab  iniqmis  okn^ 
t^iurihus  Vindicati,  ii.  642.  826,  Ac 

'  Jo.  MuKeuH,  de  Usu  Pnncipionm  A- 
t  ion  is  in  Controversiis  ThrclogieiM^  Lie 
iv.  p.  22.  George  Calixtiu,  JMgnttk  A 
Arttf  ^VtYz,  p.  126,  &c.  Ri<£.  Siafli^ 
lAttrta  Choisits^  i.  276.  [The  famow  eof 
troversial  preacher,  Veron,  who,  laAn  Ai 
protection  of  the  fVcDch  court,  timwUtA 
about,  challenging  the  Hugaenots  to  pabhe 
disputation  and  confeivnce,  from  I62ii»  oi* 
ward,  composed  a  book  with  the  TlunMai* 
title  :  Mtthodua  nova,  facilis  et  tUii^ 
h{Bnsin  ex  fundanunto  destntendit  tt  ftfi^ 
tandi  caMftssionem  GaUicam,  AuguttaMm, 
Suxonicam^  librot  denique  omnn  Uknhff 
rum  rrottstdniium,  &c.     SckL\ 
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kte ;  *  the  brothers,  named  WcUenhurg^  and  others,  who  deeming 
ler  to  defend  their  cause  against  attacks  than  to  demonstrate  its 
3,  threw  the  whole  burden  of  proof  on  their  adversaries,  assuming 
"ound  of  mere  respondents  and  defendants ;  Armand  RichdieUy 
eoommended  neglect  of  the  various  objections  and  complaints  of 
aaries,  reducing  the  whole  controversy  to  the  single  article  of  the 
h,  and  placing  the  divine  majesty  and  authority  of  that  beyond 
rils,  by  means  of  conclusive  arguments ;  and  some  others.*  The 
class  preferred  the  plan  of  those  generals,  who,  to  avoid  a  pro- 
d  war,  resolve  to  stake  all  upon  the  issue  of  a  general  battle, 
d  of  wasting  time  in  sieges  and  a  series  of  skirmishes ;  that  is, 
:hought  best  not  to  weigh  one  point  after  another,  and  answer 
ail  all  the  ai^uments  of  opponents,  but  to  overwhelm  the  pro- 
ita,  at  once,  by  certain  great  principles  or  general  arguments, 
ring  the  whole  subject,  or  by  what  are  technically  called  prceju^ 
The  glory,  if  not  of  inventing,  yet  of  perfecting  this  method, 
f  displaying  it  with  great  eloquence,  is  enjoyed  by  Peter  Nicole^ 
senist,  who  was  neither  a  bad  man,  nor  an  obtuse  reasoner.^ 
him,  many  others  thought  so  much  power  to  lie  in  this  method. 


ter  Bayle,  DictUmnaire,  Hi.  2096,  &c. 
kurius,']  This  vain  and  half-learned 
B  fbrmidly  confuted  by  Geo.  Calixtus, 

Di^essio  de  Arte  Nova,  contra 
im;  a  book  Tery  well  worth  read- 
dmBt  1634,  4to.  [Nihnsins  was  a 
in  divine,  educated  under  Calixtus 
imstadt.  But  he  turned  Homan 
e  about  1614 ;  after  which  he  be- 
.n  abbot  and  a  bishop,  and  wrote 
OS  letters  and  tracts  in  support  of 

He  died  in  1657.  His  principal 
rtm  entitled:  Ars  Nova  dicto  sacra 
Tm  unico  lucrandi  e  Pontificiis 
u  in  partes  Lutheranarum,  detecta 
'i  et  suggeata  Theologis  Helmsteten- 
reorgio  Calixto  prasertim  et  Con- 
'bmeio.  Nihusius  assumed  that  the 
of  Borne  was  an  ancient  church,  and 
mon  of  a  system  of  doctrines  which 
.  held  unmolested  for  ages :  of  course 
» not  to  be  ousted  of  her  possession 
new  claimant.,  unless  that  claimant 
lake  good  his  title.  In  this  way,  he 
dl  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  Pro- 
t,  or  the  innovators  upon  the  estab- 
xriigion.      At  the  same   time,   he 

their  reasoning  from  Scripture, 
iwing  inferences ;  and  required  them 
;  direct  and  positive  proofs.  Reason- 
Hud,  were  human  ;  positive  declara- 
r  the  Bible  were  divine.  Moreover, 
ning  from  the  Bible,  men  differed  so 
that  there  was  no  knowing  what  to 
unleKR  we  admitted,  and  confided 
infidlible  interpreter,  namely,  the 
When  it  was  objected  that  the  popes 
r  centuries,  been  such  dissolute  and 


base  characters,  that  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed they  were  the  mouth  of  Qod  to  men, 
ne  replied  that  the  same  might  be  said  of 
some  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  David,  for 
instance,  &c.    See  Bayle,  loc.  cit.     7V.1 

'  For  a  somewhat  fUller  account  of  tnese 
matters,  see  Frederic  Spanheim,  Stricture 
ad  Expomtionem  Fidei  Bossueti,  in  his  0pp. 
t  iii.  pt  ii.  p.  1037.  Jo.  H«nr.  Heidegger, 
Htstoria  Papatus,  period  vii.  §  ccxviii.  p. 
316.  Jo.  Geo.  Walch,  Introduction  to  Be- 
ligious  Controversies ;  written  in  German, 
ii.  191,  &c  Christ  Eberh.  Weismann, 
Htstoria  Eccles.  ksbc  xvii.  p.  726,  and 
various  others.  [Peter  and  Adrian  von 
Walenburg  were  two  brothers,  bom  at 
Rotterdam,  who  abandoned  their  country, 
and  their  religion,  and  lived  at  Cologne. 
The  first  was  a  titular  bishop  of  Mysia,  and 
suffragan  to  Cologne :  the  other  was  the 
titular  bishop  of  Adrianople,  and  suffiragan 
to  Mentz.  Their  works,  consisting  chiefly 
of  controversial  pieces  against  the  protes- 
tants,  were  printed  together,  under  the  title 
of  Fratrum  Walenburgicorum  Opera,  1670, 
2  vols.  fol.     Schl.^ 

'  He  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  that  book,  conftited  by  vast  num- 
bers, entitled  :  Prijugee  legitimes  contre  les 
CalvinisteSy  Paris,  1671,  8vo,  and  afterwards 
reprinted  several  times. — [*  This  method 
certainly  was  not  the  invention  of  Nicole, 
for  it  seems  to  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  method  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  We  may 
observe,  ftirther,  that  Richelieu  seems  rather 
to  belong  to  the  second  class  of  Methodists 
than  to  the  first,  where  Dr.  Mosheim  has 
placed  him.'     Mael.] 
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that  they  believe  a  single  argument  of  this  kind,  if  wisely  and  properly 
managed,  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  whole  cause  of  the  protestanta 
Hence  some  opposed  the  protestants  with  the  single  principle  of  pre^ 
scription :  others  considered  our  case  as  altogether  desperate  if  it 
could  be  made  to  appear  that  the  principal  reformers  were  sensu- 
alists, and  destitute  of  virtue :  many  had  hopes  of  divesting  their 
antagonists  of  all  means  of  defence,  on  the  ground  that  religious 
separation  or  schism  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  if  they  made  it  appear 
that  the  fathers  of  the  Reformed  churches  were  the  authors  of  ho  great 
a  calamity.*  Pre  eminent  among  these,  for  the  felicity  of  his  geniufl^ 
and  the  copiousness  of  his  eloquence,  but  not  for  his  discemm^t^ 
was  James  Benign  Bossuety  who  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  from 
the  disagreements  among  the  protestant  doctors,  and  the  frequent 
changes  undergone  by  their  institutions  and  doctrines,  that  thechurdi 
est'd)lished  by  Luther  was  not  a  true  church  ;  and  from  the  perpefcnal 
uniformity  of  the  Koman  church,  that  it  was  the  true  church  and  of 
divine  origin.'  This  appears  very  surprising  in  a  learned  man,  who 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  remarkable  subserviency  that  popes 
habitually  display  to  individuals,  times,  and  places ;  and  still  more  in 
a  P>enchman,  whose  fellow-citizens  contend,  with  so  much  zeal,  that 
modern  Rome  differs  as  much  from  ancient  and  primitive  Borne  as 
lead  does  from  gold. 

§  16.  So  many  and  various  efforts  of  the  patrons  of  the  Roman 
church,  occasioned  indeed  the  protestant  doctors  not  a  little  labour, 
but  produced  very  slender  effects.  Some  of  the  princes,  and  a  few 
learned  men,  were  induced  to  embrace  again  the  Bomish  religiMi) 
which  tlieir  fathers  had  renounced :  but  no  one  nation  or  province 
could  be  persuaded  to  follow  their  example.  Of  the  highest  order  rf 
persons,  Chri-sfinay  queen  of  Sweden,  a  lady  of  great  spirit  and 
genius,  but  precipitate,  and  one  who  preferred  her  ease,  pleasure^ 
and  liberty  to  all  other  considerations;'  Wolfgang  WiUiamjOOnnA 
palatine  of  the  Ehine;*    Christian  WMi/imy  marquis  of  BrandflO- 


*  Fred.  Spanhoim,  Dim.  de  Prtetcriptione 
in  Tichus  FidH  adversus  Novos  Mtthodistas ; 
in  his  f>pp.  t  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  1079. 

*  His  Histmre  dcs  Variations  dee  Efflises 
Proteittantrs^  Paris,  1688,  8yo,  \b  very  gone- 
rally  known.  To  this  day,  the  papists  value 
it  very  hijjhly,  and  place  it  among  their 
stronpopt  bulwarks.  And  they  may  con- 
tinue to  exult  in  this  their  groat  champion 
and  dofondor,  if  they  choose;  but  if  they 
are  not  beside  themselves,  and  if  they 
would  ])roserve  the  head  of  their  church 
safe,  thoy  must  exceedingly  desire  that 
KoH8uet's  gn^at  principle,  that  whatewr 
church  fnqucnlly  nwdijifs  and  changes  its 
dwfrinrs,  has  nat  the.  Holy  Spirity  may 
never  b«'  lK*lievod  true,  by  one  who  is 
actjuainted  with  the  course  of  events  at 
Kome.  I  Against  Bossuet,  James  Basnage 
wrote  his  famous  Histoirc  dfs  F/fUtics  R^- 
foruui's  ;    Bottenlam,    1690,    2    vols.   8vo. 


And  as  Bossuet  replied  to  this,  in  Uf  1^ 
fense  de  FHistoire  des  VariatiomM,  JiiMji 
composed  his  great  work,  HisUrirt  de  tSf/S^ 
dcpuis  J.  C.Jusgi^a  prisent ;  Bottezd.  Itf^ 
2  vols,  fol.     Schl.] 

'  Of  this  queen,  and  the  cavaet  of  h* 
defiTtion  to  the  lioman  church,  then  ii  ■ 
very  full  account  in  Arkenholx,  JlfMiMTtf 
de  la  Reine  Christine ;  which  is  a  TBy  * 
tert'Sting  and  useful  l)ook.  [Thia  Taia  tf" 
rash  woman,  who  probably  had  no  tsA 
religious  principles,  became  weaiy  of  Af 
cares  of  government;  resigned  her  oo*> 
in  1654,  and  retired  to  Italy  to  enjoy  tht 
refined  society  of  that  oountiy.  Ai  ■  (i*" 
paratoiy  step  to  a  comfortable  rendaMti^ 
Rome,  while  on  her  way  thither,  Ai 
changed  her  religion.     TV.] 

*  [Tliis  prince,  at  his  solemn  reiwiiflfr 
tion  of  protestantism,  in  1614,  osmgned  M 
his  reasons,  the  common  aignments  aff^ 
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'  Emesty  prince  of  Hesse  ;•  John  Frederick,  duke  of  Brunswick ;  • 
h'ederick  Avffoatua^  king  of  Poland/  subjected  themselves  to 
)man  pontiff.  Of  the  men  of  genius  and  erudition,  the  illus- 
Jb.  Christian,  baron  of  Boineburg,  privy  councillor  to  the 
r  of  Mentz,  and  a  noted  Maecenas  in  that  age ;  ^  Christ,  Ran^ 
?,  a  knight  of  Holstein;®  Caspar  Sdoppius;''  Peter  Bertius  ;* 
'opher  Besoldus;^  Hdfr.  Ulr.  Humnius',^^  Nic.  Stenonius, 
tbrated  Danish  physician;"  Jo.  Phil.  Pfeiffer,  a  professor  at 


jlies  to  proTe  the  tnith  of  their  re- 
Ad  the  falnehood  of  the  protestant. 
ras  belieyed  at  the  time,  and  even 
lolic  historians,  that  a  principal 
irith  him  was,  to  secnie  the  &Toar 
Bmperor  and  of  the  Spanish  courts 
>  to  make  sore  his  heirship  to  the 
f  Jnliera  and  Cleves.  See  Scnroeckh, 
g^^ek.  sett  der  Beform,  ix.  870,  and 
18  note  here.     TV.] 

the  capture  of  Magdeburg  by  the 
I  troops,  in  1630,  he  was  taken  pri- 
and  carried  to  Vienna,  where  his 
ion  took  place.  The  grounds  of  it., 
ie  published,  were  chiefly  that  the 
nts  had  no  legitimate  priesthood, 
legel's  note  here.  TV.] 
8  Tery  learned  and  gooid  prince  was 
id  in  1651,  by  the  celebrated  Capu- 
•iik,  Valerius  Magnus.  See  Oruber's 
vium  Epistol.  Leibnitianum,  i.  27,  36. 
eg  de  la  Ueine  Christine^  i.  216.  But 
anifest  from  the  writings  of  Ernest 

that  he,  as  well  as  Anth.  Ulric, 
r  Brunswick,  and  many  others,  did 
oyer  to  such  a  Roman  church  as 
'  exists,  but  to  a  very  different  one, 
lad  long  since  ceased  to  be,  and  of 
lis  imagination  formed  an  idea. 
»  put  entire  confidence  in  his  &- 
preacher,  Henry  Julius  Blum ;  and 
ciicited  to  apostatise,  refused,  unless 
lolics  could  first  conyert  Blum.  The 
then  applied  themselves  to  Blum, 
sred  him  an  income  of  2,000  dollars 
y,  if  he  would  turn  catholic.  Blum 
ed.  A  dispute  was  held  between 
I  preeence  of  the  duke. — For  a  con- 
le  time  Blum  answered  all  the  argu- 
a  the  Jesuits  triumphantly ;  but  at 
they  adduced  a  new  argument,  which 
xmld  not  withstand,  and  which,  he 
» duke,  was  unanswerable.  Of  course 
openly  yielded  to  popery ;  and  the 
>uowed  his  example.  This  was  in 
Blum  obtained  his  pension,  and  at 

was  made  vice-president  of  the 
B  eourt  of  appeals  at  Prague.  See 
V%  note  here.  TV.] 
e  was  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  to 
himself  for  the  throne  of  Poland, 
ffofession  of  the  catholic  religion  in 

See  Schrocckh's  Kirchengcsch,  sett 


der  Reform,  yii.  74,  and  Henke's  Kirchen^ 
gesch.  iv.  669.     TV.] 

*  He  apostatised  to  the  Boman  church 
in  1653,  following  the  example  of  Ernest, 
prince  of  Hesse ;  and  was  a  man  of  groat 
distinction,  but  rather  a  man  of  letters 
than  a  sound  reasoner  or  philosopher.  See 
Gruber^s  Commercittm  Epistol.  Leihniti- 
anumy  containing  his  and  Conring's  Fhnstles^ 
i  36,  37,  39,  48,  66,  60,  70,  76,  93,  &c 

*  See  Jo.  Moller's  Cimhria  lAterata^  i. 
620.  [He  defended  Lutheranism  at  Helm- 
stadt  in  1649.  But  the  next  year,  at  Bome, 
the  splendour  of  the  Jubilee,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  Lucas  Holstenius,  overcame  him. 
See  Henke,  Kirchengesch.  iv.  300,  &c.    TV.] 

'  [He  was  a  German,  learned,  ardent,  rest- 
less. He  became  a  papist  about  a.d.  1600 ; 
fell  out  with  the  Jesuits ;  and  fought  much 
against  the  protestants.  See  Bayle,  IHo- 
tumnairty  vol.  iv.  art^  Sdoppius.     TV.] 

'  [Bertius  was  rector  of  the  theological 
college  of  Leyden.  Being  an  Arminian,  he 
was  censurea  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and 
afterwards  excommunicated.  He  retired  to 
France,  became  a  catholic,  was  a  professor 
at  Paris,  historiographer  to  the  king,  and 
died  in  1629.  See  Bees's  CycU^nedia, 
article  Bertius.     TV.] 

*  [Besold  was  a  learned  and  excellent 
man,  professor  of  law  at  Tiibingen,  and 
after  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  church 
in  1635,  professor  at  Ingolstadt  He  pub- 
lished his  motives  ;  and  appears  to  have 
been  sincere ;  though  the  timidity  of  his 
character,  and  the  troubled  state  of  the 
times,  seem  to  have  had  an  influence.  His 
revolt  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  protestants. 
See  Henke,  Kirchengesch.  iii.  617,  and 
Schlegel's  note  here.     TV.] 

*•  [He  was  the  son  of  the  femous  ^Egi- 
dius  Hunnius,  and  brother  to  Nicolas.  He 
was  professor  of  law  at  Giessen  and  Mar- 
purg,  turned  catholic  in  1631,  was  made 
councillor  and  vice-chancellor  at  Treves, 
and  died  in  1636.  See  Henke  and  SchlegeU 
/.  c.     TV.] 

"  [This  celebrated  anatomist  travelled  for 
improvement  as  far  as  Italy.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Copenhagen  ;  but  preferring  Italy,  he 
soon  removed  to  that  country.  There,  at 
the  age  of  37t  in  1676,  he  became  a  Roman 
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Koni[T;sberg ; '  Lxicas  Holateniua^^  with  his  kinsman,  Peter  Lwnib^ 
civs\^  Henri/  Jul.  Bhiniy  professor  at  Helmstadt^  a  learned  but  vain 
man;*  Daniel  Nessel;^  Andrew  Fronvni;^  Barthold  Nihusiiu, 
Christ.  Hellwifjj  Matth.  Prcetorius  i''  and  some  others  of  inferior 
note  and  standings  revolted  to  the  Homish  party.  But  if  from  these 
yon  except  such  as  we  are  abundantly  assured  were  led  to  this  change 
by  their  domestic  misfortunes,  their  desire  to  ativance  their  rank  and 
glory,  their  inordinate  desire  of  wealth  and  worldly  advantages,  their 
fickleness  of  mind,  their  imbecility  of  intellect,  and  other  causes  of 
no  better  character,  you  will  reduce  the  whole  number  to  a  few  per- 
sons, whom  no  one  will  greatly  envy  the  Roman  catholics.' 

§  17.  The  Christians  of  the  East,  who  were  not  of  the  Bomish 
communion,  opposed  the  papal  envoys  no  less  firmly  than  the  Eunv 
pcfins.  Nor  do  the  more  ingenuous  catholics  themselves  deny  that 
those  who  give  us  splendid  accounts  of  the  great  extension  of  the 
papal  authority  among  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  and  of  the 
favoura})lc  disposition  of  several  of  the  prelates  of  these  sects  towarda 
the  Koman  chiircli,  deceive  us  with  fictitious  statements.'    On  the 


catholic,  cliaugwl  his  profession^  was  eroated 
a  titnbir  bishop,  aiid  sont  as  papal  legate 
into  Germany,  where  he  died  in  1686.  Ho 
MTUi  first  a  preat  anatomist,  and  tlien  a 
vei^'  sincere  catholic,  and  a  man  of  blame- 
less life.  Hfi  wrote  many  tracts  in  defence 
of  p<:)porv.  S*>o  Jo.  MoUers  Cimbria  Lite- 
rata,  li.  867,  &i\     TV.] 

*  [Set*  Ilenke's  Kirchcnpesch,  iv.  305. 
He  apostatiscil  in  1694 ;  published  his 
apology  for  it ;    and  died  the  next  year. 

^■'••1    .... 

'  [This  distinguished  literary  man  was 
bom  at  Hamburg  in  1596 ;  first  studied 
mt"dieine,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself 
to  Latin  :ind  Greek  literature,  and  to  ecclesi- 
astical antiquities.  He  early  travelled  to 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Returning,  he  pursued 
study  in  Holland.  Being  denied  a  scholar- 
ship at  L«*yden,  ho  left  that  place  in  dii^^i^t, 
and  after  travelling  a  year  or  two,  settled  in 
Paris,  A.D.  16'24.  Here  lie  wjis  promote<l, 
became  a  catholic,  and  an  author.  He  next 
went  to  Italy,  when*  he  was  in  high  esteem; 
was  madn  librarian  to  the  pope,  and  came 
near  to  being  a  cardinal.  He  died  1661, 
aged  65.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  ape,  and  a  sincere  Ciitliolic,  but 
not  bigot«*d.  iS*»e  ,!(».  Moller's  Cimhria  Lite- 
nihi,  \.  2i)l,  and  iii.  321  —312.      Tr.] 

■  [LumbeciuM  was  a  countryman  and 
nephew  of  Holstenius.  and  a  rector  at  Ham- 
burg. But  he  haii  a  bad  wife,  and.  besides, 
also  fell  into  ill  fame  as  a  teacher  of  false 
doi'trine.  He  therefore  abandoned  his 
country,  office,  wife,  and  religion,  and  be- 
came a  librarian  at  Vienna.  Schl. — This 
very  learned  man,  and  voluminous  writer 
and  editor,  dit-d  in  1680,  aged  52.     See  Jo. 


Moller,  Cimhria  Lit^aia,  i.  823,  mod  in. 
391—414.     TV.] 

*  He  iipostatised  in  1654.  See  he 
Burehard's  HUtaria  Bibliotk.  AugusUf,  jL 
iii.  p.  223,  233.  Grnber^s  Cbmmeniim 
Kpistol.  Leibnitianum,  L  41,  95,  185, 117f 
379,  388,  410.  &c.  In  these  Epistles  hs  ■ 
usually  called  Florua. 

*  [Ho  was  the  son  of  Martin  NsseL  s 
rector  of  Bremen,  and  studied  Isw.  He 
and  his  father  both  turned  eathoUci  is 
1667.  Daniel  succeeded  LsmbeGinik  m 
librarian  at  Vienna,  and  died  ajk  1700. 
See  Henke's  Kirchf7igescK  ir.  302.     TV.] 

*  [He  was  a  provost  at  Beriin,  and  mm 
1662  laboured  much  to  nnite  the  prota^ 
tants  and  Koman  catholics.  His  woitM^ 
took  place  at  Prague^  in  1667.  See  na^ 
L  c.  iv.  303  ;  and  iSchlegel's  note  hers.  7K] 

'  [Concerning  Nihuains,  see  above^  1 14 
note.  Pnetorius  was  noticed  also^  {  It 
note.  Hellwig  was  a  physician,  nl 
SOD -in-law  to  J.  P.  Pfeifier,  mentioned  ii 
note  (*),  in  this  page.  He  apostatised  with 
his  father-in-kw,  ^.d.  1694.     TV.] 

*  Of  these  men,  and  others  of  a  maSi^ 
character,  an  account  is  given  by  Gcdfe 
Arnold,  Kirchen-  und  KetccT'kiUtmty  pt  it 
book  xvii.  ch.  iii.  pi  912,  &c.  WeismaBs]* 
Historia  Ecclts,  saec.  xviL  p.  738.  Wikk'i 
Ehih-itunff  in  die  ReiigionS'Strfitighali^ 
ii.  728,  &;c  [Henkes  Kirckef^tii^* 
vol.  iii.  and  iv.]  With  these  may  be  joii* 
the  best  writers  on  ciTil  and  liteniy  hiiMT- 

'  See  the  express  declarations  msde  1^ 
Jo.  Chardin,  in  Tarious  parts  of  his  trv^ 
Add,  respectine  the  Armenians,  Uita 
Cerri,  Etat  present  de  CEglise  Rmrnaaf, 
p.  1 70 :  also  concerning  the  Copts,  p.  210, 
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other  band,  the  sovereign  pontiffs  suffered  two  very  severe  losses  in 
the  East  daring  this  century;  the  one  was  in  Japan,  the  other  in 
Abyssinia.     What  occurred  in  Japan  has  already  been  stated  among 
the  evils  which  the  Christian  cause  in  general  experienced.  It  remains, 
therefore,  only  to  give  account  of  the  occurrences  in  Abyssinia  or 
Ethiopia. — In  the  banning  of  the  century,  the  mission  to  the 
Abyssinians,  which  had  been  interrupted  in  the  preceding  century, 
was  renewed  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  with  very  favourable  auspices. 
For  the  emperor  Svsneius,  who  assumed  the  name  of  SeUam  Segued 
at  his   coronation,  after  his  victories  over  his  enemies,  influenced 
partly  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  partly  by  the  hope  of 
confirming  his  authority  by  the  aid  of  Portuguese  troops,  committed 
the  direction  of  all  religious  affairs,  in  the  year  1625,  to  Alphonao 
MendeZy  a  missionary  firom  Portugal ;  or,  in  other  words,  created  him 
patriarch  of  the  nation.    The  next  year,  he  not  only  himself  publicly 
swore  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Boman  pontiff,  but  also 
required  all  his  people  to  forsake  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  to 
embrace  that  of  Rome.    But  that  new  prelate,  with  his  associates, 
by  his  ill-timed  zeal,  himself  subverted  the  foundations  of  the  papal 
authority,  which  appeared  to  be  so  well  established.    For,  in  the  first 
place,  he  resolved  to  subdue  the  people,  the  greatest  part  of  whom, 
together  with  their  ministers,  held  their  ancient  religion  more  dear 
than  life  itself,  by  means  of  terror,  wars,  and  very  severe  punish- 
ments, in  the  manner  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition.     In  the  next 
place,  those  who  yielded  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Emperor, 
the  prelate  ordered  to  be  baptized  and  consecrated  anew,  after  the 
Boman  form ;  as  if  they  had  previously  been  entirely  without  the 
true  Christian  ordinances;  which  was  an  injury  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers  that  the  clergy  regarded  with  more  horror  than  they  did 
the  tortures  and  violence  inflicted  on  recusants.     And  lastly,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  rend  the  commonwealth  into  factions,  and  to  encroach 
even  upon  the  authority  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperor.    Hence 
ttose,  first,  civil  commotions  and  formidable  insurrections ;  then  the 
indignation  of  the  emperor  himself,  and  a  general  abhorrence  of  the 
Jesnits;  and  finally,  a  public  edict  of  the  emperor,  in  1631,  which 
gave  the  citizens  full  liberty  to  embrace  which  of  the  two  religions 
they  preferred*     The  son  of  Seltam,  BdsilideSy  who  succeeded  to  the 
tbrone  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1632,  thought  proper  to  clear 
the  country  of  these  troublesome  strangers ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
year  1634,  he  drove  Mendez  and  the  whole  body  of  Jesuits  and  Por- 
fognese  from  Abyssinia,  with  no  kind  of  indulgence  or  tenderness.* 


^  kc  Thjit  some  small  but  poor  congre- 
P^ODB  were  coUected  among  these  sects,  no 
<■>  denies.  Thus,  near  the  middle  of  the 
•■hny,  the  Capuchins  collected  a  very 
^all  eompanj  of  popish  converts  among 
^  Asiatic  Monophysites,  whose  prelate 
nndes  at  Aleppa  See  Le  Quien,  Oriens 
Ckrutianvs,  ii.  1408. 
'  See  Job  Ludolf  s  HUtoria  JEthiopica, 


1.  iii.  c.  xii.  Mich.  Geddes,  Church  Hutory 
of  Ethiopia,  p.  233,  &c  Matur.  VeiBS  la 
Croze's  Histoire  du  Christianisme  cCEthiopiey 
p.  79,  &c  Jerome  Lobo's  Voyage  dAoya- 
ginie,  p.  116,  130,  144,  and  Henry  le 
Orand's  Additions  to  it,  p.  173,  and  his 
fourth  Dissertation,  subjoined  to  toI.  ii.  p. 
32.  The  judgment  of  this  learned  man 
respecting  the  Jesuit  Mendez,  in  this  IHm. 
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From  this  time  onward,  such  an  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  name 
Ijocame  firmly  rooted  in  the  breasts  of  the  AbyssinianB,  that  they 
most  cautiously  guard  tlieir  frontiers,  lest  some  Jesuit  or  other  priest 
of  the  Romish  communion  should  creep  into  the  country  and  again 
embroil  their  commonwealth.  The  Roman  pontiffs  at  first  sought  to 
repair  the  damage  done  by  the  Jesuits  by  sending  out  two  French 
Capuchin  monks,  and  these  being  stoned  to  death  by  the  Abyssinians 
as  soon  as  they  were  discovered,  recourse  was  had  to  more  secret 
methods ;  and  at  last,  the  authority  of  Lewis  XIV.^  king  of  France^ 
was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  open  a  door  for  the  access  of  their  mis- 
sionaries to  Ethiopia.'  But,  to  the  present  time,  they  have  not  been 
able,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  calm  the  wakeful  indignation  of  that 
highly  incensed  nation.* 

§  18.  We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  external  prosperity  or  adver- 


iv.  p.  36,  is  worth  transcribing.  •  II  cAt  M 
H  souhiiittT  que  lo  Ptitnan'he  iic  sc  fut  pus 
fhargo  do  tant  »raffair«*s  (thus  cautiously 
(lo4»R  ho  Hpi»ak  of  Mendifz's  lust  of  power, 
ami  iiitnision  into  the  affairs  of  tho  civil 
jjf«)vernniont),  vt  qu'il  n'eut  pas  fait  tant 
valoir  son  autorit^l*,  en  so  conduisant  on 
Abyssinie,  conime  dans  un  pays  d'lnqui- 
sition.  li  r^volta  tout  lo  inonde,  ct  n-ndit 
los  Catholiqu«'s.  et  en  particulier  les  Jesnites, 
si  odit'ux.  quo  la  haino  qu'on  a  cont^ue  contrc 
oux  dun*  encoro  aujounrhui.' — ['  Tho  third 
Book  Kii  La  Croze's  HUtory^  wliich  rolat^^s 
to  tho  progross  and  ruin  of  this  mission, 
is  tniUMlatcd  by  Mr,  Lookinan  into  English, 
and  insert od  in  TV*/'  Travch  of  the  JiswtSj 
i.  H()8,  &c.,  as  also  is  Poneet's  \\i/(ig<'^  nien- 
tion»Ml  in  tlie  following  noto.'     MacL\ 

'  Those  pn»joots  are  montion«'d  by  Urban 
C\'rri.  Ktai  proscnf  cfr  PihA/lise  Rninainr,  p. 
217.  &c.  Ilonry  lo  Oranil,  .Supplement  to 
Lobo's  Itiiu.rarium  ^Sffiiopirum,  i.  181,  &o. 
ii.  108.  &e.  [•  Father  Ix)bo,  who  resided 
nine  years  in  Kthiopia.  has  given  an  elegant 
and  livoly,  though  simple  and  succinct  de- 
scription of  that  vast  empire,  in  his  Ithte- 
rarium  ^Kthiopicum,  This  Ithwrary  was 
translated  into  French  by  M.  lo  Grand,  and 
enriched  by  him  with  several  curirms  anec- 
ilotes  and  dissertations.  Hence  Dr.  Mos- 
heim  sometimes  quotes  the  Ifinerariuin^ 
under  the  title  of  Voyage  iF AhyAninic,  re- 
ferring to  lo  Grand's  French  translation  of 
it.'  j/a<*/.]  —I  would  have  the  reader  com- 
l>are  what  this  papist  (lo  Onind],  who  was 
not  unfriendly  to  the  Jesuits,  states,  from 
<locumentH  that  art*  aljove  all  dubitation, 
with  the  Voyage  of  the  Frr-neh  physician, 
Charb's  James  Poncet,  who  tnivellfd  into 
Ethiopia  in  1G98,  in  wmpany  with  the 
.Fesuit  Brevedent,  who  died  on  tho  way ; 
which  J''>yf'g^  was  publishi:Hl  by  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  httrtsovrieusfs 
ft  hIiJiautrA  dts  MfftsionA  rtrangerc^^  Paris, 
1713,  8vo.    Tiift  discerning  reader  may  thus 


learn  how  much  reliance  is  to  be  put  on  tiw 
statements  which  the  JesaitB  give  us  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  AsUtie  and 
African  Christians  towardB  the  see  of  BoacL 
Af^er  ingc^nuously  and  candidlj  makiiigtliii 
comparison,  he  will  perhaps  deduv  tint 
Gret*ian,  and  even  Punic  futh,  is  more  to 
be  trusted  than  that  of  the  Jesuits. 

*  The  biographers  of  Clement  XL  and 
especially  I^afitau  and  Keboolet,  amme  w 
with  fables,  invented  periiaps  by  the  Jesniti 
and  their  friends,  when  they  tell  us  of  the 
Abyssinian  emperor's  embracing  the  BomiA 
religion  in  1712;  or  of  his  petitioning  the 
lioman  pontiffin  1703,  to  send  himtesioMn 
to  instruct  him  and  his  people.      On  the 
contrary,  it  is  fully  ascertained  that  bat  a 
few  years  ago,  the  Abyssinians  most  rigor- 
ously  denied,    not  only  to  all  EuropestUk 
but  also  to  the  Turks,  all  access  to  their 
criuntry  :  nay,  they  would  not  allow  S|gJ^ 
tijin  Monophvsites,  who  entered  Ethiopu^ 
to  return  again.     This  is  confirmed  bj  the 
best  possible  testimony  in  such  a  oase^  thit 
of  Benedict  Maillet.,  who  long  filled  the 
office  of  French  consul  in  £gypt«  and  vii 
ap{>ointcd  by  Lewis  XIV.  ambasBsdor  to 
the  emperor  of  Abyssinia :  in  bis  Dttenf' 
tion  d*'  FEgypte,  pt  i.  dl  326,  Paris*  ITIH 
4  to.      To   him  we   add  Henry  1^  Giaai 
who,    in    his  Additions  to  Jerome  Lobo'i 
Ithterarium,  p.  222    (published  in  \W\ 
after  faitlifully  detailing  all  tbe  prqjeete  d 
the  French  and  the  popes  in  our  agf.  fi* 
introilucing  Romish  priests  into  AbjanaA 
subjoins,  that  all  such  projects  must  neMi- 
sarily  appear  vain  and  chimerical  to  ptian* 
acquaintinl  with  the  state  of  things  in  fi^ 
opia :    '  Toutes   oes   entreprises  paioibvet 
(•himerioues  a  ceux  qui  connoissent  FAli^ 
sinie  et  les  Abyssins.'    Perhaps  the  mit— 
which  is  now  fitting  out  at  Rome  to  tke 
Abyssinians  will  add  new  confirmatioB  to 
this  opinion. 
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sity  of  the  Roman  church,  and  of  the  zeal  of  the  pontiffs  to  extend 
the  limits  of  their  empire :  we  now  proceed  to  examine  its  internal 
state.     The  ancient  form  of  government  was  in  no  respects  changed : 
yet  the  officers  of  the  church,  in  most  countries,  were  abridged  of  no 
small  part  of  their  ancient  power  by  the  civil  authorities.     For  that 
happy  age  was  everjrwhere  gone  by,  when  the  clergy  might  excite 
public  commotions,  engage  in  civil  affairs  at  their  pleasure,  terrify 
with  their  sacred  denunciations,  and  impose  contributions  and  other 
burdens  upon  the  citizens.     The  supreme  pontiff  himself,  though 
saluted  with  the  same  appellations   and   titles   as   formerly,   often 
experienced,  with  profound  regret,  that  names  had  lost  much  of  their 
ancient  power  and  import,  and  were  daily  losing  more  and  more. 
The  principle  formerly  held  only  by  the  French,  that  the  power  of 
the  Soman  pontiff  was  wholly  and  exclusively  confined  to  sacred  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  by  no  means  extended  to  secular  things,  the 
property,  the  persons,  and  the  business  of   the  citizens,  had  now 
become  well  nigh  the  universal  opinion  of   all  kings  and  princes. 
The  schools,  indeed,  in  most  parts  of  the  Roman  world,  with  the 
public  writers,  extolled  the  majesty  of  the  pontiff  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability ;  and  the  Jesuits,  who  wished  to  be  thought  among  the 
first  defenders  of  the  Roman  see  and  power,  did  the  same  ;  and  even 
the  courts  of  princes  sometimes  used  magnificent  language  respecting 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  head  and  father  of  the  church. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  that  even  in  cases  like  this,  men  commonly 
talk  one  way  and  act  another ;  sovereign  princes,  accordingly,  when 
any  question  or  controversy  arose  with  the  court  of  Rome,  measured 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  pontiff  not  as  formerly,  by  the 
decisions  of  the  schools,  but  by  their  own  convenience  and  interests. 
§  19.  This  the  sovereign  pontiffs  experienced,  to  their  great  detri- 
ment, as  often  as  they  ventured  in  this  age  to  resume  their  former 
pretensioDs,  and  to  encroach  upon  the  jurisdictions  of  foreign  states. 
In  the  year  1606,  Paul  F.,  a  haughty  pontiff,  laid  the  Venetians 
under  an  interdict ;  because  they  presumed  to  punish  certain  priests 
who  had  committed  crimes,  and  forbade  the  erection  of  any  more 
sacred  edifices  in  their  territories,  without  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
and  prohibited  all  further  transfers  of  estates  to  the  clergy,  without 
permission  from  the  government.     But  the  senate  of  Venice  most 
firmly  and  vigorously  resisted  this  wrong.     For,  first,  it  would  not 
allow  the  priests  to  intermit  the  sacred  services,  as  the  pontiff  had 
oommanded ;  and  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  who  chose  to  obey  the 
pontiff  rather  than  the  senate,  were  banished  the  country.     In  the 
next  place,  they  ordered  Paul  Sarpi,  a  theologian  of  the  republic, 
who  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Servitea^  a  man  of  very  great  genius, 
and  other  persons  deeply  learned  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  to 
demonstrate  the  justice  of  their  cause  in  several  treatises,  and  to 
inquire  with  great  freedom  into  the  just  limits  of  the  papal  power ; 
which  was  done  with  so  much  force  and  ability,  that  Ccesar  BaratiivSy 
with  other  writers  to  whom  the  Roman  pontiff  trusted  the  defence  of 
his  cause,  could  with  difficulty  make  head  against  them.     When  at 
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length  Paul  V.  prepared  for  war  against  the  Venetians,  Hervry  IV^ 
king  of  Fmnce,  interposed,  and  brought  about  a  peace,  but  on  tenns 
that  were  not  very  honourable  to  the  pontiflF;*  for  the  Venetians 
could  not  be  induced  to  rescind  entirely  those  decrees  which  had  given 
offence  to  the  Koman  bishop,  nor  to  allow  the  banished  Jesuits  to 
return  to  their  country.*  The  senate  of  Venice,  at  that  time,  con- 
templated a  secession  from  the  Koman  church  :  and  the  English  and 
Dutcli  ambassadors  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  such  a  step. 
But  many  causes  of  great  weight  prevented  the  measure ;  nor  did 
the  sagacious  and  circumspect  Sai'pi  himself,  though  he  was  no  friend 
to  the  Koman  court,  appear  to  approve  that  step.* 

§  20.  If  the  Portuguese  had  possessed  as  much  wisdom  and  courage 
as  the  Venetians,  equally  unsuccessful  would  have  been  the  contest 
which  Urban  VIIL  waged  with  them  in  1641,  and  which  continued 
till  the  year  16G6.     The  Portuguese,  having  driven  out  the  Spaniards^ 


*  Besides  Tliuanus  (de  Thou),  and  other 
historiaiiH,  set»  Gabr.  Daniel's  Histoire  rf* 
Fnvhr,  X.  358,  &c.  of  the  recent  edit.  Jo. 
lien.  Ileidegper  ft  Hiatoria  Papatus,  period 
vii.  55  ccxx.  p.  322,  &c  Jo.  Wolf.  Jaegers 
Historia  Ecchs.  siecul.  xvii.  decenn.  i.  p. 
108.  Hut  especially  the  writings  of  the 
celcbrat^wl  Paul  Sjirpi,  jind  of  tlie  other 
Venetian  theologians,  dosfrve  a  careful 
perusal  For  being  ^Titten  with  no  less 
solidity  than  erudition  and  elegance,  these 
works  contributed  most  to  open  the  eyes  of 
kings  and  magistrates,  and  lead  them  no 
longiT  to  yield  entire  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  pontiffs,  as  had  formerly  been  done. 
Pre-eminent  among  these  writings,  is  the 
Imtoria  dilU:  Cofte  passate  intrc  Patd  V.  ft 
hi  IxQit'ffi.  di  Vniitia^  com])osed  by  Paul 
Saqii,  who  is  usually  calletl  Fra  Paolo,  i.  e. 
]JK»thor  Paul ;  printed  Mirandol.  1624,  4to, 
and  the  Hutoria  Interdkti  VcnHi^  by  the 
same  author ;  which  was  printed  at  Cam- 
bri<lge.  1626,  4to,  by  William  Bedell,  at 
that  time  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy 
at  Venice,  and  afterwards  u  bishop  in  Ire- 
land. Paul  v.,  therefore,  whose  rashness 
and  imprudenc*'  le«l  the  Venetians  to  pub- 
lish these  books,  was  himself  the  cause  of 
those  very  groat  perplexities  which  the 
Roman  see  atltor wards  experienced  from 
time  to  time. 

*  The  Venetians,  indeed,  a  long  time  after, 
in  1657,  wliile  Alexaniler  VII.  governed  the 
Roman  church,  being  weariisl  with  the  im- 

1)ort unities  of  several  princes,  and  esp<*cially 
A' wis  XIV.  king  of  France,  suffered  the 
Jesuits  to  return  to  their  territories.  Yet 
quite  <lown  to  our  age.  nowhere  is  this  very 
[Towerful  s«)ci«.'ty  un«ler  more  restraint  than 
among  the  V^euetians ;  to  its  own  loss,  it 
finds  the  old  grudge  remaining  deeply 
fixed  in  the  public  mind.  See  thr  J'oi/at/c 
Jfiiiforique  en  Italie^  AUematjnr^  Suisse-^ 
(Amsterd.  1736,  4to.)  i.  291.     To  this  day, 


the  pontifical  rescripts  and  b%iUM  hasft  jolt 
so  much  power  among  tho  Venetians,  ai  tha 
int4 'rests  of  the  republic  and  the  jndgmfot 
of  the  senate  will  allow  them  to  have.  I 
adduce  as  a  most  credible  witaesi,  ^niwilinal 
Henry  Noris,  who  (in  the  Episties  o/famom 
Venetians,  i  67)  thus  wrote,  in  1676:  'Podu 
Buile  paasevano  quelle  acque  vcrao  le  pntB 
del  Adriatico,  per  le  massime  laaciate  Del 
testamento  di  Fi-a-Paolo/  That  xa,  'Fev 
bulls  of  the  pontiff^  pass  the  waters  of  the 
Po,  and  reach  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic: 
they  are  prohibited  by  the  mn^gima  wfaidk 
Brother  Paul  laid  down  in  his  last  test^ 
ment.* 

'  This  project  of  the  Venetians  is  ezprm^f 
treated  of  by  Gilbert  Buruety  in  his  Z(/«^ 
William  Brdr/l,  p.  18,  &c.  of  the  Fieiidi 
edit,  and  by  Peter  Francis  le  Coonrn; 
Defense  de  la  nouvclle  Draduction  ds  Fm" 
toirr.  dn  Concile  de  Trent^  p.  35,  fte. 
Amsterd.  1742.  Svo.  who  shows  veiydesily 
that  Sarpi  departed  indeed,in  many  respect^ 
from  the  opinions  of  the  Roman  chnztli; 
yet  that  he  did  not  approve  of  all  IIm 
doctrines  of  the  protestants :  nor  would  he 
recommend  to  the  Venetians  to  separile 
from  the  Romiin  church.  [From  the  aceovat 
of  tlie  agent  for  a  union,  Jo.  Bapt  Lraks. 
to  the  elector  Palatine,  which  the  keeper  of 
the  records,  Gattler,  has  giren  in  an  appen- 
dix to  the  Ilisf.  of  the  Ducks/  of  WUrtmifrf, 
vol.  vi.  no.  10,  p.  67,  it  appears  thit  n 
1609.  a  pr(»restant  congregation  of  nan 
than  1.000  persons,  among  whom  wereibw* 
300  gentr}'  of  the  principal  families,  thca 
existe<l  at  Venice ;  which  brother  ft»l 
Sarpi  and  his  friend  Fulgenzo  had  ooUccttd, 
and  which  contemplatetl,  under  fcvounWe 
einnimstances,  to  abandon  popeir.  ^ 
substance  of  this  account  is  also  in  LeBret'i 
Mtit/acin  cum  CnhraHck  dfr  8taattH,Kiid 
KircJtfmjcsch,  ii.  236,  &c.     Schl.l 
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made  John^  diike  of  Bmganza,  their  king.     Urban  and  his  successors 
pertinaciously  refused  ei^er  to  acknowledge  John^  as  king  of  Portugal, 
or  to  confirm  the  bishops  appointed  by  him,  though  urged  to  it  in  a 
thousand  ways  both  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  PYench.     The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Portuguese  territories  was 
for  a  long  time  without  bishops.     The  vicar  of  Christ,  who  above  all 
things  should  have  no  fear  of  man,  had  such  a  dread  of  Spanish 
resentment,  that,  rather  than  offend  the  king  of  Spain,  he  chose  to 
violate  his  most  sacred  duty,  and  leave  great  numbers  of  churches 
without  pastors.     The  king  of  Portugal  was  advised  from  various 
quarters,  and  especially  by  the  French,  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Venetians ;  and  to  cause  his  bishops  to  be  consecrated  by  a  national 
council  of  Portugal,  in  despite  of  the  pontiff:  and  he  seemed,  at 
times,  disposed  to  act  with  vigour.     But  as  well  from  the  ascendency 
of  the  Inquisition,  as  from  the  amazing  superstition  of  the  people, 
and  their  devotion  to  the  will  of  the  pontiff,  he  could  not  muster 
courage  to  adopt  energetic  measures.     Wherefore  it  was  not  till  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with 
the  Spaniards,  that  Clement  IX.  confirmed  the  bishops  appointed  by 
the  king.     So  far,  however,  did  the  Portuguese  show  themselves  men, 
that  they  strenuously  resisted  the  pontiff,  when  he  endeavoured  to 
make  use  of  this  contest  as  a  means  for  extending  his  power  in 
Portugal;    nor  would  they  suffer  the  ancient  prerogative  of  their 
kings,  to  designate  the  bishops  of  the  country,  to  be  at  all  abridged.' 
§  21.  For  many  centuries  there  had  been  almost  perpetual  con- 
troversy between  the  French  nation  and  the  popes :  which,  as  in  other 
periods,  so  also  in  this  century,  sometimes  came  to  an  open  rupture. 
If  the  pontiffs  ever  employed  cunning  and  perseverance  in  any  cause, 
they  certainly  did  so,  throughout  this  century,  in  their  endeavours 
to  subdue  the  feelings  of  the  French,  which  were  much  opposed  to 
the  high  claims  of  the  papal  power;  and  to  destroy  or  gradually 
undermine  what  are  called  the  liberties  of  the  Oallican  church :  and 
•  the  Jesuits  were  their  principal  coadjutors  in  this  business.     But  to 
these  machinations  very  strong  opposition  was  made,  both  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  by  the  very  able  writers,  Edmund  Richer, 
John  Launoy,  Peter  de  Marca,  Natalia  Alexander ,  Lewis  Elliea 
iu  Pin,  and  others,  who  had  the  courage  to  bring   forward   the 
opinions  of  their  fathers,  some  with  more  spirit  and  erudition,  and 
others   with  less,  and  to  confirm  them  with  new  arguments   and 
aothorities.     The  court,  indeed,  did  not  always  reward  these  pro- 
tectors of  their  country  according  to  their  merits ;  nay,  frequently 
showed  itself  opposed  to  them,  with  a  view  to  please  the  angry  and 
meoacing  pontiff;   yet  this  afforded  little  advantage  to  the  papal 
cause.     The  French  kings,  it  seems,  would  rather  have  their  rights 

*  See  Mich.  Geddea,  History  of  the  pope's  among  the  French,  by  Ism.  Boulliau,  wbopo 

behtTiour  towards  Portugal,  from  1641  to  Libelli    duo,    pro    Ecclesiia    Lvsitanit*,   ad 

1666;  which  is  in  his  Niscellaneous  Tracts,  Clcrum  GaUica7iuniy  were  rcprintA^d  aX  Heim- 

ii.  73— 1S6.     The  cause  of  the  Portuguese  btadt^  1700,  4to. 
k   this    contest,    is    learnedly    defended, 
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silently  maintained,  than  publicly  defended  with  noise  and  war,  in 
open  declarations  and  di8i)iitations :  nor  did  they  esteem  it  below 
their  dignity  to  temporise  occasionally ;  and  to  pretend  great  rever- 
ence for  the  mandates  and  edicts  of  the  pontiffs,  in  order  more  easily 
to  obbiin  from  them  the  objects  of  their  wishes.'  But  if  they  per- 
ceived the  Romish  prelates  taking  advantage  of  this  complaisanoe  to 
extc^nd  their  autliority,  they  remembered  that  they  were  kings  of  the 
French,  tliat  is,  of  a  nation  for  a  long  time  most  impatient  of 
Romish  servitude.  This  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  contests  of 
Leit^is  XIV.  with  the  pontiffs.* 


*  r*  Voltaire,  Rpoakincf  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  court  of  Fmncc  inaintainn  itn 
{»r(-n)g:itiyc8  upiiiiMt  the  liomau  pontiff 
Huys,  [>h>asuutly,  that  tfu:  khi</  of  France 
kimts  the  ixtptsfirt^  and  tU»  up  his  ha7ids.* 
Alm-L] 

■'  Many,  botli  of  the  LuthoranB  and  Re- 
formed, anvl  they  men  of  proat  merit  and 
Ifamint]^,  himeut  the  augmentation  of  the 
]io]ni^<h  ]K)wer  in  France  durinpj  this  cen- 
tury. iin«l  tlic  )^du:d  comiption  of  the 
minds  of  }x»r}i  tho  nofdtsst  and  the  clergy, 
by  th«*  pn'v;«lont*c?  of  Italian  notions  respect- 
ing tlie  papal  power,  M'hioh  the  ancient 
Fri'nch  peoph?  viewed  with  abliorrence  :  and 
from  tlii.H  they  inf«»r.thal  the  famous  iiUrtifS 
of  ihf  Gnllican  church  were  much  abridged 
in  this  century,  by  the  influence,  principadly, 
of  the  Je8uit,«*.  Into  these  views  they  are 
led,  |>artly  hy  crrtain  measureR  of  the 
French  mouan-k'*,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  greatly  subserNnug  the  wishes  of 
tlie  [wntitt*,  and  j)artly  by  tbe  numUrless 
diclamations  of  tlie  .JansenistH,  and  other 
recent  Fri'nch  writers,  who  lammt  that  the 
ancii*nt  glory  hiw  depart<Ml  from  the  French 
nation,  that  the  Micta  of  the  popes  an*,  held 
in  iiiimons<'  ventTation,  that  the  Jesuits 
liavo  imbued  the  minds  of  the  monarclis, 
and  of  the  leading  m»'n  in  the  govt-nmimt, 
with  excessive  attachment  to  the  liomisli 
views,  that  vigilance  is  used  agtiinst  all 
those  wlio  wish  to  see  the  opinions  of  their 
ancestors  pn^vail.  that  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inqtiisition  is  gnwiually  introduced,  and 
other  tilings  of  this  sort.  But  I  am  per- 
8uad<'d  that  more  reliance  is  plact-d  on  th(ise 
^'presentations  than  ouglit  to  be ;  and  that 
tln!  rights  of  the  French  people  are  still  in 
the  wime  state  as  formerly :  nor  am  I  able 
in  any  measure  to  discrrn  those  triumphs  of 
the  jiontiffs  over  the  French,  which  many 
fXcelhMit  nun,  no  lei*s  than  Frenchmen 
geut'rally,  who  \\vx>  too  indipmnt,  esi^cially 
tlie  Jansrnists  and  the  A]>]>*'i/antjf,  think 
thfv  can  clearly  see.  As  the  gener.d  i>olicy 
of  the  Fn*ncli  government  is  mucli  more 
artful  and  crafty  in  the  present  ag«%  so  the 
machinations  of  the  pontiffs  are  thwarted, 
in  more  silent  and  artful  methods  than  in 


the  preceding  more  mde  age.     The 
conflict  is  kept  up  as  before ;  but  it  is  now 
mamiged  in  a  very  different  way.    And  thii 
new  and  politic  course)  does  not  meet  ths 
^'iews  of  many  of  the  French,  who  are  of 
an   ardent  temperament,   and   who   think 
they  ought  to  contend  in  open  manlj  w- 
fare,  in  the  manner  of  their  fathers,  nenee 
thos<^  sighs  and  lamentations  orer  the  ri^its 
of  the  nation  invaded  and  almost  annihiliMi 
by  the  cniftiness  of  the  Jesuits.     If  these 
persons  could  check   those  passions,  vitii 
which     Frenchmen   are   so    prone  to   bt 
agitatctd,  and  would  carefully  ezsmine  the 
history  of  their  country,  they  would  oaitaij 
learn  that  their  liberties  aire  not  exdiMt; 
nor  are  th<'y  neglected  by  their  nuMianM 
but  are  only  maintained  with  more  cautioa 
and  foresight.     France,  I  am  aware^  ii  fbll 
of  persons  who  liasely  flatter  tbe  pondffi^ 
and  8(>(>m  inclined  to  become  slares  for  the 
sake  of  gam  or  of  honours.     But  the  dob- 
ber  (»f  sucli  was  no  less,  formerly,  than  it  if 
now ;   as  might  Ih>  proved  by  numbcrifl* 
examples.     Nor  is  it  common  for  states  tD 
l>e  ruled  and  governed  by  such  chaiacten. 
Th<*   Jesuits  &w  in   high  authority;  and 
they  sometimtHi  cause  things  to  be   done 
which  (rannot  but  l>e  grievous  to  the  friendf 
of  th(>  ancient  Crallic  liberties :  but  thisgi 
of  this  sort  iK*curred  also  in  those  timd 
when  thert>  were  no  Jesuits:    and  on  tbt 
othfT  hand,  very  many  things  o<*cnr,  eoa- 
tinually,  wliich  arc   most   adrerM  to  tbe 
wishes  of  th(>  Jesuits,  and  which  undonbl- 
cdly  give  much  disquietude  to  the  ponti& 
Those  who  contend  learnedly  for  the  ofnmooi 
of  their  ancestors,  sometimes  soareely  eenys 
without   punishment :    those   who  dispute 
with  warmtli,  not  unfrequently  suffer  ior  it, 
and  are  either  imprisoned  or  sent  intocxik: 
and  the   most  modest  writers  recrive  to 
reward  for  their  lalwurs.     Tme ;  it  i»  •* 
Yet  the  cause  which  these  men  defend,  ii 
not  disapprov«tl  of,  nor  is  it  deserted:  W 
ihu'r  manner  of  sup{)orting  it  is  didilMd. 
For  the   monan.*hs   and   their  friends,  is 
reality.  fh«xiS4>  to  have  the  maehinatione of 
the    pontiffs   n^istcd,   without  noise  and 
cLimour,  rather  than  b^*  pnUUeations  and 
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§  22.  The  first  of  these  occurred  in  the  time  of  Alexander  VIL, 
and  originated  firom  the  temerity  of  the  pontiff's  Corsican  guards ; 
who,  in  the  year  1662,  ventured  to  insult  the  king's  ambassador,  the 
marquis  de  Oriqui  ^  and  his  lady,  at  the  instigation,  as  it  is  reported, 
of  Alexander's  nephew.  The  French  monarch  was  bent  upon  aveng- 
ing this  insult  by  a  war :  but  the  pope  imploring  his  clemency,  he 
granted  him  peace,  in  1664,  at  Pisa,  on  the  following  conditions, 
among  others :  that  he  should  send  his  nephew  to  Paris  to  ask  pardon, 
and  that  he  should  brand  the  Corsican  nation  with  infamy  by  a  public 
edict,  and  inscribe  upon  a  pillar  in  the  Famesian  square,  both  the 
crime  and  its  punishment,  for  the  information  of  future  generations. 
But  this  contest  of  the  king  was  not  so  much  with  the  pontiff,  as 
head  of  the  church,  as  with  Alexander,  considered  as  a  prince  and  a 
temporal  sovereign.*  With  the  pontiff  in  his  proper  character  the 
monarch  had  a  controversy  in  1678  and  the  following  years,  when 
Innocent  XL  filled  the  Koman  see.  The  subject  of  this  controversy 
was  the  right  which  the  French  call  the  lUgaie ;  according  to  which, 
when  a  bishop  dies,  the  king  is  allowed  to  collect  and  enjoy  the 
revenues  of  the  see,  and  in  some  respects  to  act  in  the  place  of  bishop 


dii|mtatioii,   which  often   produce  parties 

in  a  nation,  excite  the  passions  of  men,  dis- 

tmb  the  public  peace,  and  exasperate  the 

poDtiifi^  and  alienate  them  from  the  French 

mtioii.      At    the   same  time,  the  public 

leacfaerB  are  at  full  liberty  to  instil  into 

their  pupils  the  ancient  principles  of  the 

nation,  and  to  explain  fhlly  in  the  schools 

tboae  Tiews,  by  which  the  Romish  lust  of 

power  has  usuaUy  been  for  ages  repressed. 

Some  things  take  place  which  are  incon- 

nitent  with  these  principles ;  and  restraint 

it  laid  upon  those  who  think  it  very  hard 

to  depart  fiom  the  customs  and  practices  of 

their  fiUhers ;  yet  this  is  almost  never  done, 

udess   either  necessity,  or  the  prospect  of 

Nne  great  advantage,  warrants  it.  Besides, 

thepnblic  authorities  take  good  care  that 

the  pontiflb  shall  derive  no  great  benefit 

from  such  condescensions  to  them.     That 

tlds  was  the  fact^  in  the  a£fair  of  the  Bull 

Vmgtnitua^  in  which  many  things  occurred 

not  agreeing  with  the  ancient  customs  and 

opinions  of  the  French,  will  be  readily  seen 

W  those  who  will  examine  carcfnlly  the 

inole  transaction,  and  compare  the  public 

^edaions  with  the  actual  state  of  the  country. 

It  vas  judged  best,  frequently  to  admit  a 

lc«  evil,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater.     In 

•fcort,  the  kings  of  France  are  wont  to  treat 

♦be  sovereign  pontiff  as  the  ancient  heroes, 

^  dfvcended  into  the  infernal   regions, 

tftated  the  dog  Cerberus,  that  guarded  the 

8»teof  that  daric  world,  (no  offence  is  in- 

^ed   by    this    comparison,)    sometimes 

^bowing   him   a  cake,  when  he  growled, 

■»d  sometimes  awing  him  with  their  bran- 

^b«d   swords,   as    occasion  and  circum- 


stances demanded ;  and  both  for  the  same 
object,  namely,  that  they  might  freely  march 
on  in  their  chosen  way. — These  remarks  I 
thought  proper  to  extend  thus  far,  lest  those 
who  read  the  bitter  complaints  and  decla- 
mations of  the  Jansenists  and  Appellants^ 
should  put  entire  confidence  in  them  ;  which 
many  Protestants  have  done,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  world. 

'  [He  was  duke  of  Cr^ui,  having  been 
so  created  in  1653  (Moreri).  The  pope,  in 
this  case,  appears  to  have  been  the  oppressed 

Sarty.  Crequi's  domestics  were  extremely 
issipated,  and  l)ehaved  at  Rome  with  in- 
supportable insolence,  attacking  the  watch, 
and  disturbing  the  whole  city  by  riotous 
nocturnal  frolics.  Some  of  these  disorderly 
young  men  ha^4ng,  upon  one  occasion,  as- 
saulted a  detachment  of  the  pope's  guards, 
sword  in  hand,  the  whole  corps  mought 
itself  insulted,  and  under  instigation,  as  it 
was  considered,  of  Marius  Chigi,  the  pon- 
tiffs kinsman,  repaired  in  arms  to  the 
ambassador's  residence.  The  duchess  of 
Crequi's  carriage  was  then  entering  the 
court-yard,  and  into  this  the  guards  fired. 
In  the  tumult  a  page  was  killed,  and  seve- 
ral servants  were  wounded.  Gifford's  Hist. 
Fr.  iv.  379.     8.] 

*  See  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jaeger's  Historia  Ecchs. 
saec.  xWi.  decenn.  vii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  180, 
&c.  Voltaire's  SUcU  de  Louis  XIV.  i.  131, 
&c.  The  French  also  published  some  tracts, 
in  which  the  history  of  tliis  contest  was 
related.  Memoires  de  la  Heine  Christine^ 
tom.  ii.  p.  72,  &c. 
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until  a  new  prelate  fills  the  place  of  the  defunct.  Lewis  wished  to 
subject  all  the  churches  in  his  kingdom  to  this  right ;  but  Innoe&nJt 
pronounced  this  to  be  impossible,  and  would  not  consent  to  have  this 
power  jjushed  beyond  the  limits  within  which  it  had  been  formerly 
exercised.  This  contest  was  carried  on  with  great-  passion  on  both  sides. 
To  the  many  admonitions  and  epistles  of  the  pontiff  the  king  opposed 
severe  laws  and  mandates :  and  when  the  pope  refused  his  approbsr 
tion  to  the  bishops  appointed  by  the  king,  the  latter,  by  his  regal 
authority,  caused  them  to  be  inducted  into  office:  thus  showing 
publicly  that  the  Gallican  church  stood  not  in  need  of  a  pope.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  high-spirited  and  persevering  pontiff  denounced  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  against  the  king ;  and  omitted  nothing  whidi 
might  show  that  the  pope's  ancient  power  was  not  yet  extinct.^  The 
king,  offended  by  this  resolute  behaviour,  in  the  year  1682,  assemUed 
that  famous  convention  of  his  bishops  at  Paris,  in  which  the  ancient 
opinions  of  the  PVench  respecting  the  power  of  the  pontiff,  as  being 
exclusively  spiritual,  and  inferior  to  that  of  councils,  were  stated  in 
four  propositions,  adopted,  confirmed,  and  set  forth  as  the  perpetoil 
rule  for  all  the  clergy  as  well  as  for  the  schools.*    But  Innoot^ 


'  Scft  Jo.  ITenry  Ilei Jogger*  8  Historia 
Papains^  period  vii.  §  ecexli.  &c.  p.  555, 
Voltaire,  tSik'lc  de  Ijonis  XIV.  ii.  2io,  and 
iiuniewuM  otliers,  who  eith«'r  profossoiUv, 
or  inciiiciitally,  treat  of  the  right  of  Regaii\ 
and  th<*  (li.*<piitos  that  grow  out  of  it.  Henry 
NoriH  discusses  very  copiously  the  history 
of  tho  origin  and  progress  of  this  right,  in 
Ilia  Isfuria  ihUv  liivvstiturc  EccUsiastiche^ 
p.  547,  &e.  in  his  0}/p,  vol.  v.  [See  also 
(filbert  13umrt,  in  his  History  of  the  rights 
of  Princes  in  the  disjwsing  of  Ecclesiastical 
I3enefi(rcs  and  Churcli  lands,  ndating  chiefly 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  (frown  of  Fnuice 
to  the  liiijah,  and  the  late  contests  with 
the  court   of  Home  ;    London,   1C82,  8vo. 

^  [This  convention  was  composed  of  8 
arelibishops,  20  bishops,  and  38  other 
clerp^yuien,  who  set  their  names  to  the 
four  following  propositions : 

I.  Tliat  God  has  given  to  St.  Pet<»r,  and 
to  his  successors,  the  vicars  of  Clirist,  and 
to  the  church  itself,  power  in  spiritual  things 
and  things  pertaining  to  salvation ;  but 
not  ix>wer  in  civil  and  temporal  things  :  Our 
Lord  having  said :  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  World ; '  and  again :  *  Render  unto 
Oesar  the  things  that  are  Oesar's,  and 
unto  (Jod  tlie  things  that  are  God's.'  And 
tlieri'fore  that  injunction  of  the  apostle 
stands  firm:  'Let  every  soul  be  subject  to 
the  hiifher  powers.  There  is  no  power  but 
is  fri^m  God ;  and  the  powers  that  be  are 
orrl.iined  of  God.*  Tlieivfore,  in  temporal 
things,  kings  and  princes  are  subject  to  no 
ecclesiastical  power  of  God's  api»oiutment ; 


neither  can  they,  either  directly  or  indivwdr, 
1)0  deposed  by  authority  of  the  keys  of  me 
churcn ;  nor  can  their  subjects  be  exemstid 
from  fidelity  and  obedience,  nor  be  absouhrad 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  And  tUi 
principle,  which  is  necessary  to  the  pobKe 
trauij^uillity,  and  no  less  useful  to  the  cnnrdi 
tlian  to  the  state,  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
held  fast,  :is  being  consonant  to  the  word«f 
God,  to  the  tratlition  of  the  £ithen,  and  to 
the  example  of  the  saints. 

II.  That  plenary  power  in  spiritoal  tbiiM 
so  exists  in  tht*  apostolic  sec,  and  in  the 
successors  of  Peter,  the  vicars  of  Chriiti 
that  at  the  same  time  the  decrees  of  tbt 
holy  a^cumenical  council  of  Constxmce,  i^ 
proved  by  the  apostolic  see,  and  confinned 
by  the  pr.ictice  of  the  Boman  pontifb  sid 
of  the  whole  church,  and  observed  bj  tbe 
Gallican  church  with  perpetual  vencntioi^ 
respi^cting  the  authority  oi  genezal  oonncSik 
as  contained  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  aeMWH 
must  also  be  valid,  and  remain  immovetblf* 
Nor  docs  the  Gallican  church  apfvore  of 
those  who  infringe  M\Hm.  the  force  of  thrti 
decrees,  as  if  they  wert*  of  dubioos  authorial 
or  not  f\dly  approved,  or  who  pervot  Ae 
words  of  the  council,  by  refening  tJn* 
solely  to  a  time  of  schism. 

IIL  Hence,  the  exercise  of  the  apoftcGe 
power  is  to  be  tcmpt»red  by  the  otnoM^ 
which  the  Spirit  of  Goil  dictated,  andiHuA 
the  reverence  of  the  whole  world  has  €<■• 
secrated.  The  ndes,  customs,  and  regolt- 
tions  received  by  the  Gallic  realm  nd 
church,  are  also  valid,  and  the  terms  of  tht 
fathers  remain  immoveable ;  and  it  coDccm 
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received  thia  blow  also  with  manly  courage.'  Soon  after,  this  violent 
contest  was  followed  by  another,  when  Innocent^  in  the  year  1687, 
deprived  the  ambassadors  resident  at  Home,  and  among  others  the 
French  ambassador,  Lavardin,  of  the  right  of  asylum ;  because  it 
often  rendered  criminals  secure  of  impunity.  The  king  employed  all 
the  means  that  his  angry  feelings  could  suggest,  to  induce  the  pontiff 
to  restore  the  right  which  he  had  taken  away :  but  the  latter  met  the 
king  with  an  open  front,  and  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  even 
to  put  on  the  semblance  of  pelding.^  This  long  conflict,  which  was 
injurious  to  both  the  parties,  was  at  length  closed  by  the  death  of 
Innoctnt.  The  subsequent  pontiffs  were  more  pliable,  and  therefore 
more  ready  to  remove  the  principal  causes  of  contention ;  yet  they 
were  not  so  careless  as  to  forget  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  see.  The 
right  of  asylum  was  abrogated  with  the  consent  of  the  king:  the 
controversy  respecting  the  right  of  the  Regale  was  adjusted  by  a 
compromise.'  The  four  celebrated  propositions  respecting  the  power 
of  the  pontiff,  without  objection  from  the  king,  were  yielded  over  by 
some  bishops  in  private  letters  to  the  pope,  but  were  by  no  means 

Even  up.     To  the  present  day  they  maintain  their  place  among  the 
ws  of  the  realm. 

§  23.  That  tlie  faults,  which  had  long  characterised  the  bishops 
and  some  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Roman  church,  were  rather 
increased  than  diminished,  no  good  men  even  of  the  papal  body  will 
deny.  The  bishops  everywhere  owed  their  elevation,  rarely  to  their 
piety  and  merit,  but  for  the  most  part  to  personal  friendships,  to  ser- 
▼ices  rendered  to  individuals,  to  simony,  to  affinities  and  relationships, 

tbe  migeftj  of  the  apostolic  see,  that  statutes  the  types  nhows  that  the  book  was  printed 

and  usages  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  so  in  Switzerland.     Next  to  him  in  the  multi- 

gmt  a  see  and  of  such  churches,  should  tude  of  Italiunf),  Spaniards,  and  Germans, 

KtaiD  tlieir  appropriate  validity.  who  supported  the  tottering  majpHty  of  the 

lY.  In  questions  of  faith,  likewise,  the  pontiff  against  the    French,   Nicholas   du 

npreme  pontiff  has  a  principal  part,  and  Bois,  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  stood  conspicuous. 

Us  decrees  have  reference  to  aU  and  singu-  He  published  some  books  on  the  suV>ject^ 

br  chorehes ;  yet  his  judgment  is  not  in-  which  are  mentioned  by  Bossuet.     But  all 

c^ble  of  correction,  unless  it  have  the  these  were  confuted  by  the  veiy  eloquent 

It  of  the  church.  bishop  of  Mcaux,  Jac  Benign.  Bossuet,  in 


Theae  propositions,  approved  by  Lewis  a  learned  work  composed  by  order  of  the 

XIY.  and  registered  by  the  Parliament  of  king,  but  which  was  not  published  till  long 

Pkija,  on  the  23rd  of  March,   1682,  were  after  his  death,  entitled:  Dffinsio  Dtclara' 

oricred  to  be  publicly  read  and  expounded  tionis  ctlcbfrrima^  quain  de  Potcstate  FxrleM- 

aUie  fchools  from  year  to  year,  and  to  be  astica  aanxit  Clerus  GcUUcanwi,  19  Martii, 

ttbaeribed  to  by  all   clergymen   and  pro-  1682,  Luxemburgi,  2  vols.  1730,  4to.     For 

Uman  in  the  universities.     See  Bossuet's  the  king  for))ade  the  publication  of  the  Dt- 

Ikfntio  Dtclarationia  CUri  GalUcani ;  the  fence^  because,  after  tbe  death  of  Innocent, 

doeunents  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  i.     TV.]  there   seemed  to   be   a  great   prospect  of 

*  These   four  propositions,   which   were  peace ;  which  in  fact  soon  followed. 

titzvmely  adverse  to  his  wishes,  the  pontiff  '  See  Jaeger,  /.  c.  dec<«nn.  ix.  p.  19.  &c. 


to  be  opposed   both   publicly  and  The  Ltgatio  LavarJini,  which  was  publish- 

frttrntftly.     The  most  distinguished  person  ed  1688,  12mo.     But  especially  Memuirea 

Viio  dcmided  the  cause  of  the  pontiff  was  d^  la   Rfrine   Christine,    ii.    248,  &c. :    for 

cardinal  Celestine  Sfondrati ;   who,   under  Christina  engaged  in  this  contest,  and  took 

Uie  asflimed  name  of  Eugene   Lombard,  sides  with  the  king  of  France. 
piibUshed:    Regale    Sactrdotium    Bo^mano         *  See    Claude    Fleuiy,   Institutio  Juris 

rtmtifiei  assert um,  et  quatuor  propositio-  Eccles.   Gallicif  p.   464,   &c.  of  the  Latin 

nibus  explicatum,  1684,  4to.    The  form  of  translation. 
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and  often  even  to  their  vices.  And  the  greater  part  of  them 
lived  «a8  if  they  had  been  liired  with  their  great  salaries  expressly  to 
irxliibit  before  the  people  examples  of  those  very  vices  which  the 
(.'hristian  religion  condemns.*  If  there  were  some  (and  that  there 
were,  1  do  not  deny)  who  endeavoured  to  benefit  their  flocks,  and 
who  set  themselves  against  both  ignorance  and  wickedness,  they  were 
either  put  dovm  by  the  enmity  and  hatred  of  the  others,  or  i^  least 
fell  under  neglect,  and  were  hindered  from  effecting  anything  great 
and  laudable.  And  nearly  the  same  things  were  experienced  by  those 
clergymen  of  inferior  rank  who  exerted  all  their  powers  in  behalf  of 
truth  and  piety.  These,  however,  if  compared  with  those  whom 
voluptuoasuess,  ambition,  and  lust  for  wealth  drove  headlong,  were 
exceedingly  few.  Some  indeed  of  the  pontiffs  of  this  century  should 
not  be  defrauded  of  their  just  praise  for  attempting  to  correct  the 
morals  of  the  clergy  by  wholesome  laws,  and  to  bring  them  to  exhibit 
at  least  common  decency  in  their  lives.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  those 
very  discerning  prelates  should  not  see  that  the  very  constitution  of 
the  Koman  church  and  its  whole  interior  structure,  were  insuperaUe 
obstacles  to  all  such  good  designs;  and  that  a  pontiff,  even  if  he  were 
inspired,  unless  he  also  possessed  more  than  human  power,  and  could 
be  present  in  many  places  at  the  same  time,  could  never  reduce  such 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  people  to  good  order. 

§  24.  The  monks,  though  in  many  places  they  lived  more  decently 
and  circumspectly  than  formerly,  yet  for  the  most  part  neglected 
extremely  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  founders  of  their  orderk 
In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  as  good  and  learned  monks  them- 
selves admit,  the  state  of  all  the  monasteries  was  still  lamentable.  Bat 
JLS  the  century  advanced,  some  wise  men,  first  among  the  Benedictinei 
in  France,  .and  then  also  in  other  countries,  endeavoured  to  reform 
certain  monasteries ;  that  is,  to  bring  them  back  in  some  degree  to 
the  rules  and  law^s  of  their  order.^  Their  example  was  afterwaidi 
followed  by  other  religious  houses  of  the  Cluniacensians,  Cistercian^ 
Regular  Canons,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans.'     At  this  time,  ther^ 


*  Soo  a  multitude  of  proofs,  colleot<»d 
from  the  most  cplol)rate(l  doctors  of  the 
Roman  diurcli,  in  the  Memoins  de  Port- 
rot/a/,  ii.  308. 

'  T-rC  JJcpuf,  Mcmoirrs  sur  VHist.  (PAurrrrc^ 
ii.  513.  &c.,  wliere  thoro  is  nn  account  of 
the  firyt  li<f<>rms  of  thia  century.  Vf^l/ftiJC 
Littcrairc  de  Dwx  BinediciinSy  pt.  ii.  p.  97, 
&c. 

■  There  in  an  account  of  all  the  convents, 
both  Henodictines  and  others,  which  sub- 
milte<l  to  a  rt/orm  of  any  kiwi,  in  Hipp. 
Hi'lyot's  Hf'jif.  dr8  OrdreSf  t.  v.  vi.-vii.&c.  To 
wliose  accf.)unt,  however,  nunnTous  additions 
might  he  niado.  Of  the  U( formed  conpre- 
jrntion  of  Cluimi,  which  commcncrd  in  1621, 
the  Bi'ncdiftine.«»  have  treated  I'xpnrtfsly,  in 
thtir  Gafh'a  Chrififiana.  vii.  54  1,  &c.  They 
also  tn'at  of  tlie  Jhforuud  Canons  Rejndar  of 
St.  Augustine,  vii.  778,  787,  700.     For  an 


account  of  the  Reformed  Cistcrduii  > 
France   and  Germany,   see   Ja  MaWlk^ 
Annal.  Bemdictin,   yi.    121,    &c.     r^yip 
Litthaire  de  Deitx  Binfdictint,  L  7,  ^l  il 
133,  229,  269,  303.     The  Re/ormrd 
cinu.s,  with  great  zt^al,  attempted  a  rrf^ 
tion  of  their  whole  sect,  in  this  eentiiT: 
hut  in  vain.    See  Meuupou,  Vie  de  tAmk 
de  la  Trappe,  i.  192,  &c.  I  omit  other  aotiflH 
as  rtsjuirinp:  too  much   room. — [I  find  M 
more  suitable  place  to  notice  some  abolMbii 
orders  in  this  century.     Clement  XIV. « 
his  liuU  for  suppressing  the  order  of  Jenitik 
mentions  the  congregation  of  the  BcAhnI 
Conventual  Brethren,  which  Siztofl  V.  ^ 
proved,  but  which  Urlian  VIII.  abdiaW 
by  his  Bull  of  Feb.  6,  1626,   'bccMK** 
ai)Ove-named  brethren  did  not  yitU  ^jift** 
ual  fruits  to  the  church  of  God :  iS^*  '•T 
many  disagrt^ements    had    risen 
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fore,  the  monks  of  the  Roman  church  became  divided  into  two  classes ; 
namely,  the  Reformed^  who,  abandoning  their  licentious  and  profligate 
manners,  lived  more  decently,  and  more  conformably  to  the  rules  of 
their  order ;  and  the  Unreformed,  who  disregarded  the  precepts  of 
their  founders,  and  chose  to  live  as  they  found  it  convenient  and 
pleasant,  rather  than  austerely,  and  according  to  the  laws  by  which 
they  were  bound.  But  the  number  of  the  Unreformed  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  Reformed:  and  moreover,  most  of  the  Reformed  not 
only  depart  widely  from  the  mode  of  living  prescribed  by  their  rule, 
but  are  also,  in  one  place  and  another,  gradually  relapsing  into  their 
former  negligence. 

§  25,  Among  the  Reformed  monastic  associations,  certain  Corigre- 
gations  of  Benedictines  surpass  the  others,  partly  in  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  their  regulations,  and  partly  in  the  constancy  with 
which  they  observe  their  rules.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  the 
French  Congregation  of  St  Maur^  which  was  formed  under  the 
authority  of  Gregory  XV.  in  1621,  and  endowed  with  various  privi- 
leges and  rights  by  Urban  VIIL  in  1627.  This  association  does  not 
indeed  consist  of  genuine  followers  of  St  Benedict^  nor  is  it  free 
from  everything  that  can  reasonably  be  censured ;  yet  it  has  many 
excellences  which  raise  it  above  all  others.  Of  these  excellences 
the  first  and  most  useful  is,  that  it  devotes  a  certain  number  of  persons 
of  superior  genius  to  the  cultivation  of  learning,  both  sacred  and 
civil,  and  particularly  to  the  study  of  history  and  antiquities ;  and 
that  it  furnishes  them  abundantly  with  all  the  helps  they  need  to 
prosecute  their  business  with  advantage."    Those  who  are  acquainted 

those  Keformed  conyentual  Brethren,  and  with  considerable  prejudice,  as  is  nsnal  for 
the  Unreformed  conyentual  Brethren : '  and  him  when  speaking  of  monks),  in  his 
he  allowed  them  to  go  oyer  to  the  Capuchin  Assertio  Inqumt.  in  Privileg,  8,  Medardi, 
Brethren  of  St.  Francis,  or  the  Observant  pt.  i.  cap.  Izxyi.  in  his  Opp,  t.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
Franciscans.  According  to  the  same  Bull,  227.  [This  Congregation  consists  of  more 
the  order  of  Begulars  of  St.  Ambrose  and  than  180  Abbeys  and  Conyentual  Priories, 
St.  Barnabas  ad  Nemus,  was  suppressed  which  are  divided  into  six  provinces  (ex- 
by  the  same  pontiff  And  in  1668,  Clement  tending  over  the  greatest  part  of  France); 
lA.  abolished  the  three  regular  orders  of  and  it  is  governed  bj  a  general,  two  assist- 
Canons  Begular  of  St.  Gregory  in  Alga,  of  ants,  and  six  visitors,  who  are  elected,  as 
Hieronymists  dc  Fesulis,  and  of  Jesuates,  are  the  superiors  of  the  several  cloisters, 
established  by  St.  Jo.  Columbanus ;  '  be-  every  three  years,  in  a  general  chapter  of 
cause  they  were  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  the  order.  As  it  is  the  object  of  this  Con- 
church,  and  had  lent  their  reyenues  to  the  grcgation  to  revive  the  spirit  of  St  Bene- 
Venetian  republic,  to  be  applied  to  war  diet  in  the  observance  of  his  rule,  special 
against  the  Turks.'  8chl.'\  care  is  taken  to  train  up  the  young  rehgious 
*  See  the  Gallia  Christiana ;  not  the  old  according  to  it.  Hence,  in  each  province, 
work  of  this  name,  but  the  new  and  elegant  one  or  two  houses  for  noyices  are  erected, 
production  of  the  Benedictines  of  this  same  from  which  those  to  be  admitted  to  pro- 
Congregation  of  St  Maur ;  vol  vii.  p.  474,  fession  are  removed  to  other  cloisters, 
&c  Hipp.  Helyot's  Hist,  des  Ordres,  t  vi.  where  they  are  trained  for  two  years,  to 
c  xxxvii.  p.  266.  The  Bull  of  Gregory  XV.  yirtue  and  to  acts  and  exercises  of  worship, 
approving  the  society  of  St.  Maur,  is  severe-  After  this,  they  study  human  learning  and 
ly  criticised  in  all  its  parts  by  Jo.  Launoi,  theology  five  years ;  and  then  spend  one 
that  scourge  of  the  monks,  even  the  best  of  year  in  collecting  their  thoughts,  and  thus 
them,  in  his  Examen  Privileaii  S.  Germani ;  prepare  themselves  for  orders,  and  for  more 
Opp.  t.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  303.  He  also  treats  of  assiduity  in  their  spiritual  offices.  In  some 
the  dissensions  and  commotions  in  this  cloisters  there  are  also  schools.  Schl.] 
order  soon    after  its   institution   (though         *  The  Benedictines  talk  largely  of  the 

VOL.   III.  S 
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with  the  history  of  learning  need  not  be  informed  how  much  this 
institution  has  benefited  the  literary  world,  or  what  a  multitude  of 
excellent  and  immoi*tal  works  it  has  produced,  for  illustrating  eTeiy 
branch  of  learning  except  philosophy.* 

§  26.  I^iit  the  bc^st  and  most  sacred  of  these  changes  were  esteemed 
trivial  and  imperfect  by  those  whose  eye  was  fixed  on  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline, and  who  wishetl  to  see  the  lives  of  monks  strictly  conformed 
to  their  first  rules.  The  number  of  these  in  the  Bomau  church  was 
not  inconsiderable ;  though  they  hatl  little  influence,  and  were  odious 
to  most  people  on  account  of  their  severity.  The  reforming  party 
thought  that  a  monk  should  spend  his  whole  life  in  prayers,  tears, 
contemplation,  sacred  residing,  and  manual  labour ;  and  that  whatever 
else  might  occupy  him,  however  useful  and  excellent  in  itself  was 
inconsistent  with  his  vocation,  and  therefore  vain,  and  not  acceptable 


Rr«»{it  sorvicea  done  liy  tliis  Conpivgation  in 
various  wayn ;  an<l  amonfj:  otluT  difficult 
cnti'r|)risrs,  thov  mention  nunit»rouH  cluiHterH 
of  monks,  wliich  had  collapsod  and  IxHiome 
corrupt^  recovcre<l  and  n -stored  to  ordiT 
and  rosiXH?tal)ility.  »So«?  Vot/age  Jc  Jkvx 
J{ili(juiix  Bhil'dU'tins  dv  la  Congrlff.  dc  St, 
Mniir,  i.  16,  ii.  47,  and  nearly  thn^ughout 
that  work.  And  fi  person  must  l»e  much 
prejudiced,  who  can  look  upon  all  these 
Btatements  as  fictions.  Then^  are,  however, 
in  the  Roman  community,  iH»rs<>ns  who.  for 
various  re:isons,  dislike  this  society.  First, 
some  of  the  bishops  are  unfriendly  to  these 
learned  IJenedictineM.  For  after  these  monks 
had  thi\>wn  jrreat  light  ui»on  aucit-nt  history 
and  upon  diplomatics,  by  their  learned 
works,  they  wen*  able  to  d<'feud  their  pos- 
s<*H.sion8,  pro|wrty,  and  rights,  more  learn- 
etUy  and  successfully  in  the  courts,  against 
the  bishops  who  I'oveted  them,  than  when 
thev  were  destitute  of  this  literature  and 
erudition.  In  the  next  place,  the  Jesuits, 
whose?  merits  and  glory  were  greatly  ol>- 
scured  by  the  splendid  works  undertaken 
and  accomplished  by  these  nenetlictinos, 
endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  to 
nm  down  both  them  and  their  pursuits. 
8«'e  Rich.  Simon's  JaUtcs  Choisus,  iv.  36, 
45.  Others  are  led  by  supei-stition  to  in- 
dulge hatred  of  them;  but  it  is,  pt^rhaps, 
a  superstition  tinctured  with  envy.  For 
these  Benedictines  have  substituted  the  pur- 
suit of  learning,  in  place  of  that  manual 
lalxmr,  whi<'h  the  nile  of  St.  lJ<'ncdict  pre- 
scribes for  his  monks.  The  more  robust 
are  required  to  labour  with  their  hands 
during  e(^rtain  hours  of  the  day;  but 
the  mon>  feeble,  or  such  as  j>ossess  superior 
genius,  are  taxtnl  \t'ith  intellectual  or  men- 
tal labour,  or  the  pursuit  of  sacred  and 
secxUar  learning.  This  is  censured  by  cer- 
tain austere  |)ersons,  M'ho  are  ver}'  fond  of 
the  anci<»nt  monastic  discipline,  and  who 
think  that  litcRiry  pursuits  art>  disreputable 


for  monks,  because  they  divert  the  minii 
from  the  contemplation  of  diTine  tlniiffk 
As  this  sentiment  was  advanced  with  ex- 
cessive ardour,  especially  by  Ammnd  Jofaa 
Bouthillier  de  Kance,  abbot  of  La  Tn|lp^ 
in  his  l)ook  des  Drvoira  MbnastiqutM  (on 
the  duties  of  monks),  the  most  learned  of 
the  Benetlictines,  John  MabilloD,  vm  di- 
re<;ted  to  defend  the  cause  of  his  fivtermty; 
which  he  did,  in  his  well-known  mtk  M 
jMonastic  Studies,  which  wan  fint  pvUiditd 
Paris,  1691,  8vo,  and  often  aflemdil 
and  translated  also  into  the  Latin  and  otks 
lauguag(*s.  Ilenct^  arose  that  noted  cootn^ 
versy  in  F^rance,  '  How  fiir  is  it  suitable  fcr 
a  monk  to  attend  to  literature  ? '  an  vli^guA 
history  of  which  has  been  given  to  tki 
world  by  Vincent  Thuillier,  a  reiy  kanad 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maar:piil^ 
lished  among  tlie  O^tera  I^tMtkuma  M^ 
bilhmi  tt  liHiuarti,  i.  366—426. 

'  A  list  of  the  writings  and  worin  wi& 
which  the  congregation  of  St,  Maur  hift 
favoured   tlie  learned  world,   is  given  ly 
Philip   le  Cerf.  BibfiotUqw  Mittonfm  ^ 
Crittqtfc  dtn  AuUurft  de  la  Conpr^ahtn  it 
S.  Maur;  Hague,  1726,  8vo.  and  6f  Beak 
Pez.     Bildiothrca     Birnedktino^MauritMIt 
Augsburg,  1716,  8vo.     These  monki  «t 
going  on,  with  great  perseverance,  to  bcM* 
fit  lK)th  sacred  and  profane  learning  wift 
their  elal)onite  and  excellent  produitiiM 
[A  more  complete  catalogue  of  their  vnlv 
is  in  the  Hisfoire  LitUrairt  de  la  Cbafi^ 
gntion   de   S.   Maur,  ordre  de  St,  Bant" 
ott    Von   troupe   la   vie  et  Us  frAcmr  i* 
autcurg  qxCelU  a  prodvits  depnia  son  «r^ 
rn  1618,  jusqn^a  pristnt,  awe  Us  1Mb 
enu7/ii ration,  tanalffse,  des  diffhenUs  M^ 
lions  des  livres,  qiCiU  ont  d4>nniM  ffv  jpaM 
et  le  Juqementf  que  Us  Savans  en  ont  /•^f. 
ensnnlfle  la  notice  de  heaucoup  doultt^- 
manuscrit«j  ct^mposis  par    dts  BMdk^ 
du  memv  corps,    Brussels  and  'Bnsm,  177%; 
4to.     i&A/.] 
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to  God.  Besides  others,  who  had  not  the  fortune  to  become  so  cele- 
brated, the  Jansenists  proposed  this  rigid  reformation  of  the  monks ; 
and  they  exhibited  some  examples  of  it  in  France,^  the  most  perfect 
and  best  known  of  which,  was  that  which  took  place  in  the  convent 
of  sacred  virgins,  bearing  the  name  of  Pori-Royaly  and  which  has 
flourished  from  the  year  1618  down  to  the  present  time.  [a.d.  1753.*] 
Several  emulated  this  example ;  but  the  most  successful  and  zealous 
of  all  these  was,  in  the  year  1664,  Armand  John  BoiUhillier  de 
RancS,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  whose  good  fortune 
it  was  to  keep  his  associates  clear  from  that  ill  name  of  extravagant 
superstition,  which  the  Jansenists  had  contracted,  although  they  fared 
as  hardly  as  ever  the  old  Cistercians  did,  if  their  discipline  did  not 
actually  surpass  by  its  austerity  the  ancient  Cistercian  standard.  The 
fraternity  established  by  this  noted  man  still  flourishes  under  the 
name  of  the  RefoTTned  Bemardins  of  La  Trappe,  and  has  been 
propagated  among  the  Italians  and  the  Spaniards ;  though,  if  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  many,  it  has  gradually  departed 
much  from  the  very  painful  discipline  of  its  founder.* 


*  See  Mlmoires  de  Portroyal,  ii,  601,  602. 
In  particular,  that  most  celebrated  Jan- 
senists Martin  de  Barcos,  introduced  the 
austere  discipline  of  ancient  monks  into 
the  monastery  of  St.  Cjrran,  of  which  he 
was  abbot  See  Gallia  Christiana^  ii.  132. 
Moleon,  Voyages  LiturgiqueSy  p.  135,  &c. 
But  aft«r  his  death,  the  monks  of  St  Cyran, 
like  those  of  other  places,  relapsed  into  their 
old  habits.  See  Voyage  de  Deux  Benidic- 
tinSy  i.  18,  &C. 

*  KeljotyHist.  desOrdres, t.v.  c.  xliv.  p.  466. 
[The  connexion  of  the  so-called  Jansenists 
with  Port  Boyal  ceased  in  1709,  when  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs  was  broken  up.     Ed,] 

■  See  Marsollier,  Vie  de  VAlM  de  la 
Trappe,  Paris,  1702,  4to;  1703,  2  vols. 
12mo.  Meaupou  (a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne),  Vie  de  M.  VAhbk  de  la  Trappe^ 
1702,  2  vols.  8vo.  Felibien,  Description  de 
VAbltaye  de  la  Trappe,  Paris,  1671,  12mo. 
Holyot,  Hist  des  Ordres,  t.  vl  c.  1,  &c 
[The  author  of  this  reformation  lived  in  a 
thoughtless,  unprincipled  manner,  and  kept 
up  an  illicit  intercourse  with  a  French  lady, 
Madame  de  Montbazon.  Her  sudden  death 
by  the  small-pox,  and  the  unexpected  sight 
of  her  mutilated  corpse,  brought  him  to 
the  resolution  of  becoming  a  Carthusian. 
The  common  statement  is  this : — The  abbot 
had  received  no  notice  of  the  lady's  sick- 
ness, and,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks, 
returned  from  the  country  to  visit  her.  He 
went  directly  to  her  chamber,  by  a  secret 
stair-way,  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
and  there  found  her  dead,  and  her  corpse 
mutilated.  For  the  leaden  coffin  which  had 
been  made  for  her  was  too  short,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  cut  off  her  head.    The 


sight  of  her  corpse  in  the  coffin,  and  her 
head  on  the  table,  so  affected  him,  that  he 
resolved  to  forsake  the  world,  and  to  cm- 
brace  |the  severest  monastic  order.  Vi- 
gneid-Marville  {Melanges  d^Hist.  et  de 
Liithature,  Rotterd.  1700,  8vo,  iii.  126) 
contradicts  this  statement  He  says  thus 
much  only  was  true  :  the  abbot  had  beeii  a 
particular  friend  of  this  lady;  and  once, 
on  waiting  on  her,  he  learned  from  a 
gentleman  in  her  antechamber,  that  she 
had  the  small-pox,  and  was  then  wishing 
the  attendance  of  a  clergyman.  The  abbot 
went  to  call  one ;  and  on  his  return  found 
her  dying.  He  was  much  affected  on  the 
occasion ;  but  it  was  two  or  three  years  after 
this  event  that  he  formed  his  rigorous 
establishment.  And  probably  the  additions 
and  alterations  of  the  story  were  invented, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  it  a  romantic  aspect. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  abbot  changed  his 
life,  and  established  an  order,  into  which 
none  would  enter  but  melancholy  people, 
who  were  weary  of  the  whole  world,  and 
constantly  in  fear  of  losing  heaven.  They 
allowed  of  no  scientific  or  literary  pursuits, 
and  in  their  library  had  none  but  devotional 
books.  Their  worship  was  continued  day 
and  night:  and  if  a  cloister  contained  so 
many  as  24  monks,  they  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  which  interchanged  continu- 
ally. All  these  monks  lived  very  austerely  ; 
and  observed  a  rigorous  silence,  conversing 
together  only  once  a  week,  and  then  not  on 
worldly  things.  Their  time  was  divided 
between  manual  labour,  the  canonical  exer- 
cises, and  private  devotion.  They  lived 
wholly  on  bread,  herbs,  and  pulse.     8ckl.'\ 
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§  27.  Of  the  new  orders  of  monks  which  arose  in  this  centuzy, — 
for  that  fruitful  mother,  the  church,  has  never  ceased  to  prodaoe 
such  fraternities, — ^we  shall  notice  only  those  which  have  acquired 
some  celebrity.  We  mention  first,  the  French  society  of  FaikBTS  of 
Hie  Oratory  of  tJie  Holy  Jeaus,  instituted  in  1613  by  John  BeruUe^ 
a  man  of  various  talents,  who  served  the  commonwealth  and  religion, 
the  court  and  the  church,  with  equal  ability,  and  was  at  last  a  oardinaL 
This  institution  was,  in  reality,  intended  to  oppose  the  Jesuits,  ft 
has  trained  up,  and  still  is  training  up,  many  persons  eminent  for 
piety,  eloquence,  and  erudition.  But  through  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  its  enemies,  it  fell  under  a  suspicion  of  broaching^ 
new  doctrines  in  certain  of  its  publications.  The  priests  who  enter 
this  fraternity  do  not  divest  themselves  of  private  property ;  bnt»  so 
long  as  they  continue  in  the  society  (and  they  are  at  liberty  to  retire 
from  it  when  they  please),  they  relinquish  all  prospects  of  admiesiMi  to 
any  sacred  office  which  has  attached  to  it  fixed  revenues,  or  rank  and 
honour.  They  are  required  faithfully  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of 
prissU,  and  to  make  it  their  greatest  care  and  effort  to  perfect  them* 
selves  and  others  more  and  more  continually  in  the  art  of  profitably 
discharging  those  duties.  Their  associations,  therefore^  may  not  im- 
properly be  denominated  schools  for  sacerdotal  theology.  In  men 
recent  times,  however,  they  have  in  fact  begun  to  teach  elegant  lifeenr 
ture,  and  branches  of  learning  connected  with  religion.'     With  these 


'  [Peter  de  Berulle  was  his  real  name. 
He  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  in  Cham- 
pa^i^ne,  in  157>^,  and  iirst  gained  notice  as  a 
disputant  against  the  protestanU,  who  were 
then  veiT  numerous  in  France.  Having, 
besides  the  advantage  of  gentle  birth,  great 
sweetness  of  temper  and  eminent  intel- 
lectual endowments,  he  was  thought  re- 
markably fit  for  restoring  the  monastic 
system  among  his  countr)'raen  to  some 
sort  of  efficiency.  He  first  justified  this 
opinion  of  him  by  naturalising,  after  many 
difficulties,  a  Spanish  Carmelit^^  society 
among  the  French.  In  his  next  enterprise, 
that  of  establishing  in  France  a  body  of 
secular  priests,  upon  the  system  lately 
bn>ught  into  action  by  Pliilip  Neri,  in 
Italy,  he  had  to  struggle  with  the  Jesuits, 
who  considered  this  n<'W  community  as  a 
rival  to  their  own.  Berulle,  however,  suc- 
ceeded. Among  the  events  of  his  life 
most  interesting  to  Englishmen,  ^'as  his 
connexion  with  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  to 
Charles  I.  He  solicited  at  Rome  the  dis- 
pensation for  her  marriage,  and  accom- 
panied her  to  England.  The  English 
»chis7ny  as  he  called  our  Reformation,  he 
attribute  chiefly  to  the  unconciliating 
spirit  with  which  Henry  VIII.  was  met  at 
Rome.  BeruUe's  own  character  was  per- 
fectly disinterested.  Ho  had  made  a  vow 
in  early  life  to  accept  no  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity,  and  it  was  not  until  Urban  VIII. 


dispensed  with  his  vow,  and  pnapd  Ini  li 
become  a  cardinal,  that  he  ooDsmted,  ii 
1627,  to  accept  that  dignity,  for  ths  may 
port  of  which  he  was  prefeirvd  to 
abbacies.  He  died  in  i629, 
respected,  although  his  elevation  to  ^ 
Roman  purple  had  been  fan  from 
acceptable  to  the  French  prflacj, 
their  body  considering  themselTBi  to 
prior  claims.     5.1 

*  See  Habert  de  Cerisy,  Vie  dm 
BertdU,  Fondatenr  de  rOraicire  de 
Paris,  1646,  4to.  Jo.  Morin*!  lift^ 
fixed  to  his  Antiquit.  Orieniain,  pi  (  4  i 
5,  110.  Rich.  Simon*8  Lettrtt  Ckouim,  &i 
60,  and  his  BihlioHUque  Critique  (wfaiekl 
published  under  tlie  fictitious  ■«■•  W 
Bainiore),  iii.  303,  324,  330,  &c  Oe  dej 
character  of  Berulle,  see  Adr.  BsiUeC^l 
de  Rkhcr,  p.  220,  342.  Mich,  le  \ 
Histoire  de  Ijouie  XIII.  iii.  397,  ^ 
yot.  Hist,  dee  Ordres,  t.viiL  e.  z.pk  Mlj 
Gallia  Christiana  BenedieUnor,  nL 
&c.  [These  Fatkere  of  ike  Ore^ 
not  be  confounded  with  the 
of  the  same  name,  establuhed  in  tte 
ceding  century  by  Philip  Neri  (Stof 
xvi.  sect.  iiL  c.  i.  §  18.)  Both 
that  they  devote  themselves  to 
but  the  Italians  pnnne,  eq)eeis]] 

histoiT  ;    while    the    French    ^ 

branches  of  learning.    The  fimndtf^^ 
Older,  Bemlle^  was  in  so  high  tsfon^ 
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we  join  the  Priests  of  the  Missions,  an  order  founded  by  VinceTit  de 
PaulOy  who  was  canonised  not  long  since.  They  were  constituted  a 
regular  and  legitimate  society  in  1632  by  Urban  VI IL  To  fulfil  the 
designs  of  their  founder,  they  must  attend  especially  to  three  things : 
first)  to  improve  and  amend  themselves  daily  by  prayers,  meditation, 
reading,  and  other  things ;  secondly,  to  perform  sacred  missions  among 
the  people  living  in  the  country  towns  and  villages,  eight  months  in 
the  year,  in  order  to  imbue  the  country  people  with  religious  know- 
ledge^  and  quicken  their  piety  (from  which  service  they  derive  their 
name  of  Priests  of  the  Missions) ;  and  lastly  to  superintend  seminaries, 
in  which  young  men  are  educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  to  trai^  up 
candidates  for  the  sacred  office.^  Under  the  counsel  and  patronage 
of  the  Priests  of  the  Missions  are  the  Virgins  of  Love,  or  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  whose  business  it  is  to  minister  to  the  indigent  in  sick* 
nesa.  They  originated  from  a  noble  lady,  Louisa  le  Gras\  and 
xeoeiTed  the  approbation  of  Clement  IX.  in  1660."  The  Brethren 
and  Sisters  of  the  pUrus  and  Christian  schools  were  instituted  by 
NicoUis  Barre  in  1678.  They  are  usually  called  Piarists ;  and  their 
principal  object  is  the  education  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes.'  But 
It  woidd  be  tedious  to  expatiate  on  this  subject,  and  to  enumerate  all 
the  religious  associations  which,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Soman 
jurisdiction,  were  now  set  up  with  great  expectations,  and  then 
suddenly  neglected  and  suffered  to  become  extinct. 

§  28.  The  society  of  Jesuits,  by  which  as  its  soul  the  whole  body 
«f  the  Romish  community  is  governed,  if  it  could  have  been  oppressed 
and  trodden  to  dust  by  hosts  of  enemies,  by  numberless  indignities, 
by  the  most  horrid  criminations,  and  by  various  calamities,  must 
undoubtedly  have  become  extinct,  or  at  least  must  have  been  divested 
of  all  reputation  and  confidence.  The  French,  the  Belgians,  the 
Poles,  the  Italians,  have  attacked  it  ynth  fury;  and  have  boldly 
diarg^  it,  both  publicly  and  privately,  with  every  species  of  crimes 
and  errors  that  the  imagination  can  conceive,  as  most  pernicious  to 
the  souls  of  men  and  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  civil  governments. 
The  Jansenistfi  especially,  and  those  who  accord  with  them  partially, 
€r  wholly,  in  sentiment,  have  exposed  its  character  in  numberless 
piblications,  strengthened  not  merely  by  satire  and  groundless  decla- 
natioD,  but  by  demonstrations,  testimony,  and  documents  of  the 
p-  most  credible  nature.*    This  immense  host,  however,  of  accusers  and 

Ai  foeen  of  France,  Anne  of  Austria,  that  Fans,  1664,  4to.     Hclyot,  /.  c.  t  yiii.  c.  xi. 

Mrimal  Richelieu   envied   him :    and  his  p.  64.     Gallia  Chrisiiana,  vii.  998,  &c. 

^4ifh,   vhidi  occurred  in    1629,   was   so  *  Gobillon,    Vie    de   Madame   h    Gras^ 

[Ndm,  that  some  conjectured  he  died  of  fondatrice  des  FiUea  de  la  Charite ;  Paris, 

The  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  are  1676,  12mo. 


•<  nonks,  but  secular  clergymen ;  nor  do  ■  Helyot,  Hist  d^$  Ordres^  t.  viii.  c.  xxx. 

^tf  chant  any  canonical  hours.     They  are  p.  233. 

Jwd  Fathers   of   the    Oratory^   because  *  Here  is  matter  for  a  volume,  or  rather 

hftTe  no  churches,  in  which  the  sacra-  for   many    lai^e   volumes  ;    for    there   is 


are  administered,  but  only  chapels,  scarcely  any   part   of  the   catholic  world 

"^  9TaioTie9,  in  which  they  read  prayers  and  which  does   not  offer   for   our   inspection 

i^aeh.     8ehl,^  some  conflict  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  magis- 

'  M.  Abely,  Vk  de  M.  Vincent  de  Paul;  trates,  with  other  orders  of  monks,  or  with 
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of  most  decided  enemies  seems  not  so  much  to  have  weakened  and 
depressed  this  very  prudent  sect  as  to  have  exalted  it  and  enriched  it 
with  possessions  and  honours  of  every  kind.  For  the  Jesuits,  with- 
out pariyiug  the  strokes  of  their  enemies  by  replies  and  noisy  dispu- 
tation, but  by  silence  for  the  most  part,  and  patience,  have  held  on 
their  course,  amidst  all  these  storms,  and,  reaching  their  desired  haven, 
have  possessed  themselves,  with  wonderful  facility,  of  their  supremacy 
in  the  Roman  church.  The  very  countries  in  which  the  Jesuits  were 
once  viewed  as  monsters  and  public  pests,  have  sometimes  voluntarily, 
imd  sometimes  involuntarily,  surrendered  no  small  share  of  tbor 
interests  and  concerns  to  the  discretion  and  good  fjEuth  of  this  most 
potent  fraternity.* 

§  29.  Literature  and  the  sciences,  both  the  elegant  and  the  solid 
branches,  ac(|uired  additional  honour  and  glory  in  the  better  proTinces 
of  the  Roman  church.  Among  the  French,  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards^ 
the  Belgians,  all  in  communion  with  Home,  there  was  no  want  of  men 
distinguished  for  their  genius  and  their  knowledge  of  various  sciences 
and  languiiges.  But  we  must  not  ascribe  this  prosperous  state  of 
learning  to  the  influence  of  the  public  schools.  For  in  these,  both 
of  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  its  place  has  been  maintained,  eien 


the  bishops  and  other  roligious  toachera ; 
from  whicli  tho  Jesuits,  though  they  might 
wem  to  be  vanquished,  yet  finally  came 
off  notorious.  An  att<»mpt  was  made  to 
bring  together  all  th<«e  facts,  which  lie 
scattered  and  dispt^rsed  through  numl>cr- 
less  wTiters,  bv  a  man  of  the  Jansenist 
party,  who  a  few  years  ago  undertook  to 
writt'  a  history  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  if 
ho  should  be  permitt<Hl  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
mises in  liis  Prefiicc  :  Ilistoire  dts  Rflifjinix 
dc  la  OnnpagMh'  de  JtMts,  torn.  i.  ITtreeht, 
17'il.  8to.  And  no  man  was  more  com- 
pi'tent  to  finish  the  work  commenced  by 
him,  than  he ;  unless  wo  ore  to  regsinl  as 
fabulous  all  tliat  he  b.'lls  us  respe(?ting 
his  tnivels  ami  his  sufferings  for  many 
years,  while  exploring  the  plans,  policy, 
and  opemtions  of  tlie  Jesuits.  IJut  this 
gooil  man,  imj)rudeutly  venturing  to  go  into 
Franc«»,  was  disco veretl.  it  is  sjiid,  by  his 
en<;mies,  and  assassinated.  Urnco  his  work 
was  carried  no  farther  than  tlie  thinl 
volume.  (Maelaine,  in  his  note  h««re, 
written  at  the  Hague,  about  1764,  Siiys 
this  man  was  a  Krencliman,  name^i  Benard; 
that  ho  was  then  living  at  tho  Hague  ;  that 
he  had  not  Ik'ou  massacre<l  in  Francf»,  but 
had  returufd  in  safety  from  his  visit  to 
that  countrj' :  that  he  1ia<l  never  tnivelle<l, 
in  the  manner  he  pretended  in  his  preface, 
to  collect  information,  but  had  collected  all 
his  information  fn.>m  lH)oks  in  his  study, 
and  had  m.ulc  up  the  st/»ry  of  his  travels 
to  amu><e  his  n'aders  and  procure  crrdit  to 
his  lK>ok ;  an<l  that  no  good  reason  was 
off*'r«'d  for  his  having  violated  his  promise 


to  continue  the  work.  J.  M.  Sdirogctt 
(in  his  KirchengettcK  s.  d.  BrfarmtL  S. 
6i5)  tells  ns,  on  the  authority  of  a  DirtiA 
journal,  that  the  man's  name  iru  Prts 
Quesnel,  with  the  sumame  Menard;  tiiat 
he  liad  never  travelled  as  he  pteteoded; 
that  he  died  at  the  Hague  in  1 774 ;  and 
that  the  report  was,  he  was  persuaded,  a 
little  Wfore  his  death,  to  bum  the  inan> 
script  of  the  residue  of  his  work»  iriikh 
was  sufficient  to  fill  20  Tolames.     TV.] 

'  Perhaps  no  people  have  attacked 
the  Jesuits  with  more  animositf  aid 
energy,  or  done  them  more  harm,  tfaiB 
the  French.  Thos4?  who  wish  to  learn  vbit 
was  said  and  done  against  th«»m,  by  tkf 
parliament,  by  the  university  of  Ftou^  ill 
by  the  people  of  France,  may  consult  Ccmt 
Egjisse  <le  Boiday.  Hiitt  Acadtmim  P^ 
j»/r/j.s/Xvi.559— 648.  676.  738,  742,  744.711^ 
774,  874—890,  898,  909  :  who  has  sesratr 
omitted  anything  relating  to  the  salgeet 
An<l  what  was  the  is.sue  of  all  these  mfl< 
vehement  conti^sts  ?  The  Jesnittf,  aft«f 
1)4 'ing  ignominiously  expeUed  fivm  FiaiM^ 
were  first  honourubly  received  again,  aadv 
Henr^'  IV.  in  1604,  notwithstandiqg  tif 
indiirnation  of  so  many  men  of  the  gniM^ 
reputation  and  of  the  hi^j^hest  rnDl;  ^\ 
were  opposed  to  them.  See  the  Mi^itiK^ 
da  Dfw  dc  Sidlff ;  the  late  cditun  ^ 
Geneva,  v.  83,  &c.  314,  &c.  In  the  i«* 
place,  they  were  admitted  to  the  |on** 
m»*ut  both  of  tile  church  and  of  the  4^* 
and  this  felicity  thoy  retain  quite  to  * 
times. 
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down  to  our  own  times,  by  that  ancient,  jejune,  and  barbarous  mode 
of  teaching,  which  blunts,  retards,  depresses  the  minds  of  men, 
instead  of  sharpening  and  raising  them ;  while  it  loads  the  memory 
with  a  multitude  of  terms  and  distinctions,  void  alike  of  meaning 
and  utility.  But  beyond  the  limits  of  these  reputed  seats  of  learn- 
ing, certain  great  and  excellent  men  guided  others  to  a  better  and 
more  profitable  method  of  prosecuting  study.  In  this  matter  the 
pre-eminence  is  justly  due  to  the  French ;  who  being  prompted  by 
the  native  powers  of  genius,  and  encouraged  by  the  munificence  of 
Levxis  XIV.  towards  learning  and  learned  men,  treated  nearly  all 
branches  of  literature  and  science  in  the  happiest  manner;  and 
rejecting  the  barbcurism  of  the  schools,  exhibited  learning  in  a  new 
and  elegant  dress,  fit  for  captivating  the  mind.'  And  how  greatly 
the  efforts  of  this  very  refined  nation  tended  to  rescue  the  other 
nations  from  scholastic  bondage,  no  person,  of  but  a  moderate  share 
of  information,  can  well  be  ignorant. 

§  30.  No  means  whatever  could  remove  from  the  chairs  of  philo- 
sophy those  misnamed  AriatotelianSy  who  were  continually  quoting 
Arisiotley  while  in  reality  they  did  not  imderstand  him.  Nor  could 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  is  afraid  of  everything  new,  for  a  long 
time  persuade  itself  to  allow  the  new  discoveries  of  the  philosophers 
to  be  freely  promulged  and  explained  ;  as  is  manifest  from  the 
rafferings  of  OaZileo^  a  Tuscan  mathematician,  who  was  cast  into 
prison  for  bringing  forward  the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy. 
Some  among  the  French,  led  on  by  ReiiS  des  Cartes  and  Peter 
Oassendly^  of  whom  the  former  confuted  the  Peripatetics  by  his 
doctrines,  and  the  latter  by  his  writings,  first  ventured  to  abandon 
the  thorny  fields  of  the  Aristotelians,  and  to  follow  more  liberal 
principles  of  philosophizing.  Among  these  there  were  some  Jesuits, 
but  a  much  larger  number  from  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory 
and  the  disciples  of  Jansen^  who  distinguished  themselves.  Here 
will  readily  occur  to  many  minds  the  names  of  Malebrancltey 
Antony  Amauldy  Bernard  Lami,  Peter  Nicole,  and  Blaise  Pascal, 
who  acquired  lasting  fame,  by  illustrating,  perfecting,  and  adapting 
to  common  use  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes.^  For  Gassendi,  who 
professed  to  understand  but  few  things,  and  who  rather  taught  how 
|-  to  philosophize,  than  proposed  a  system  of  philosophy,  found  no  such 
great  number  to  approve  of  him  among  a  people  eager  for  knowledge, 

*  Thia  inn  be  found  illostrated  by  Vol-  their  labours,  was,  that  they  were  charged 

Uire,  in  the   noted  work  already  quoted  with   atheism  by  the  Peripatetics  ;    John 

■-'    itMatedly ;  SiicU  de  Louis  XIV,  and  in  his  Hardiiin.  who   was   intoxicated  with   the 

&  Additions   to  that  work,   [in   the   edition,  Aristotelico-Scholastic  philosophy,  being  the 

haas,  1820,  voL  iL  cap.  xjud  — xxxiv.    2V.]  accuser  :  Athei  Dctecti,  in  his  Opera  Post- 

'  Oamendl's  Exercitationrs  Paradoxa  ad-  hinnay  p.  1,  &c.  and  p.  259.      Nor  is  the 

^tUM  AristoteleoSf  is  in  his  Optra^  iii.  95,  cause  of  this  odium  \QTy  difficult  to  be  dis- 

ht,  and  is  an  accurate  and  elegant  per-  covered.      For  the  Cartesian   philosophy, 

^bnuucc,   which   did  great  harm   to  the  which  avoids  all  darkness  and   obscurity, 

^nse  of  the  Peripatetics.     See  the  remarks  is  much  less  efficacious  for  defending  the 

^Irpady  made  [in  section  i.  §  31,  of  this  Romish  cause,  than  the  vulgar  scholastic 

^tntnry.     2>.]  philosophy,  which  delights  in  darkness. 
'  The  reward  which  these  men  got  for 
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sanguine,  ardent^  and  impatient  of  protracted  labour.  Towaxds  the 
close  of  the  century,  some  of  the  Italians  as  well  as  other  nations, 
began  to  imitate  the  French ;  at  first  indeed  timidly,  but  afterwaids 
more  confidently,  as  the  pontiffs  appeared  to  relax  a  little  of  that 
jealousy  which  they  had  entertained  against  the  new  views  of  the 
naturalists,  mathematicians,  and  metaphysicians. 

§  31.  But  it  is  proper  to  notice  here,  more  distinctly,  who  were  the 
persons  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  preserved  and  adx'anced  both 
divine  and  human  learning  in  the  Boman  church.  Daring  a  laige 
part  of  the  century  the  Jesuits  were  nearly  the  only  teachers  of 
all  branches  of  learning;  and  they  alone,  among  the  monks,  were 
accounted  learned  men.  And  the  man  must  either  be  ignorant  or 
uncandid,  who  can  deny  that  many  extraordinary  and  very  learned 
men  have  been  ornaments  to  that  society.  Lasting  as  literature  itself 
will  be  the  merits  of  Denya  Petau  {Dionysiud  Petavius  •),  Jamu 
Simiond^^  Peter  Possin,^  Philip  LabbSy*  Nicolas  Ahiwmsf  and 
even  of  John  Ifarduin^^  though  he  was  an  out-of-the-way  man  in 
many  things,  and  scarcely  sane,  as  well  as  of  many  others.  Bat  tf 
the  century  advanced,  this  literary  glory  of  the  Jesuits  was  greatly 
obscured  by  the  Benedictines,  especially  by  those  belonging  to  the 
Cong^i^egatioyi  of  St,  Maur.  For  while  the  Jesuits  talked  iuii!K>- 
derately  of  their  merits  and  renown,  and  were  unceasingly  censuring 
the  sloth  and  indolence  of  the  Benedictines,  in  order  to  give  plaixi- 
bility  to  their  designs  of  invading  and  appropriating  to  themsdvei 
the  revenues  and  the  goods  of  the  Benedictines,  the  latter  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  wiping  this  stain  away,  as  it  could  not  wholly  be  denied,  and 
of  disarming  the  violent  cupidity  of  their  enemies,  by  making  them- 
selves really  meritorious.  Wherefore,  they  not  only  opened  schools  in 
their  convents  for  instructing  youth  in  all  branches  of  learning,  hrt 
also  appointed  select  individuals  of  the  best  talents,  to  publish  gnA 
and  imperishable  works,  which  might  vindicate  the  ancient  gloiy  and 
reputation  of  the  Benedictine  family  against  its  traducers.  This  task 
has  been  admirably  fulfilled,  and  with  a  success  which  bafiSes  descrip- 
tion, for  about  a  century  past,  by  such  superior  men  as  John  Mab^UanJ 


»  [Potau,  born  in  1583,  died  1652;  wrote 
liirgcly  on  chronology,  and  the  liistory  of 
religious  doctrines ;  and  ably  wlited  aoveral 
of   the    fathers,    particularly  Epiphanius. 

*  [Sirmon<l,  confesHor  to  Louis  XIII., 
died  1651,  aged  92  ;  wrote  much  on  church 
history,  and  edited  several  of  the  fiithers. 
Hin  works  were  printed,  I^aris,  1696,  5  vols, 
fol.     Tr.] 

*  [Poflsin,  bom  in  1590,  and  died  at 
Rome  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century; 
was  distinguished  as  a  Hebrew  and  Greek 
scholar,  and  for  his  editions  of  the  fathers, 
rr.] 

*  [Jjabbi  of  Bourges,  died  in  1667,  age<l 
60.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  par- 
ticularly in  church  history ;  but  proud  and 
overbearing.     TV.] 


*  [Abrams,  bora  15S9,  died  165^  VH 
chiefly  distinguished  for  polite  leinriafr 
and  for  his  comments  on  Cicero's  OrftiM^ 
and  on  Virgil.     TV.] 

•  [Harduin,  (Ued  at  Paris  in  1729;  igj 
S3.  He  was  a  prodigy  of  learning;  oil 
maintained,  that  most  of  the  GrM^  vA 
Latin  classics  were  forgeries  of  the  modkf 
in  the  middle  age.  His  best  work  is  Ui 
Acts  of  the  Councils,  in  12  vols.  foL    T^J 

"*  [MabiUon  was  born  in  1632,  and  w 
at  Paris  in  1707.  He  travelled  moA  *J 
lit^'niry  research,  in  France,  Gennany,  •■• 
Italy;  and  besides  publishing  the  worid * 
St.  Bernard,  and  the  lives  of  Sainted  B*^ 
dictinea  {Acta  Sanctorum  ordinis  Brmdie^ 
and  his  Analecta  VetrruiH^  he  compoiN 
Diplomatics,  Annals  of  the  BtweikH^ 
and  sonic  smaller  woilm.     TV.] 
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Luke  iJPAchery  {Dcicherviia^),  RenS  Maseuety^  Theodore  Ruinart,* 
inthany  Beavgendrey'^  Jvlian  Oamier,^  Charles  de  la  Rue^^ 
Sdmund  Marteney''  Bernard  Montfaucon,^  and  many  others; 
lome  of  whom  have  published  excellent  editions  of  the  Greek 
ind  Latin  fathers;  others  have  drawn  from  the  obscure  shelves  of 
libraries  those  ancient  charters  which  serve  to  elucidate  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  church;  others  have  explained  the  ancient 
events  in  church  and  state,  the  customs  and  rites  of  former  times, 
the  chronology  of  the  world,  and  other  parts  of  polite  learning ;  and 
others  have  executed  other  works  worthy  to  be  handed  down  to  pos* 
t^riiy.  I  know  not  how  it  happened ;  but  from  the  time  these  new 
itars  appeared  above  the  literary  horizon,  the  splendour  of  Jesuit 
erudition  began  gradually  to  decline.  For  there  is  no  one  disposed  to 
leny  that,  for  a  long  time  past,  the  Jesuits  in  vain  look  around  among 
their  order  to  find  an  individual  that  may  be  compared  with  the 
Benedictines ;  who  are  constantly  pursuing  strenuously  every  branch 
y{  literature,  and  publishing  almost  every  year  distinguished  monu- 
tnents  of  their  genius  and  erudition ;  nor  have  the  Jesuits  for  many 
(rears  published  a  single  work  that  can  compete  with  the  labours  of 
:be  Benedictines;  unless  it  be  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  now  issuing 
from  their  press  at  Antwerp.  The  rivals  of  the  Benedictines  were  the 
French  Fathers  of  the  Oratory ;  many  of  whom  are  acknowledged 
to  have  laboured  successfully  in  advancing  several  branches  of  both 
tiuman  and  divine  knowledge :  which,  if  there  were  no  other  examples, 
irould  be  manifest  from  the  works  of  Charles  le  Cointe,  author  of  the 
imperishable  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  France,*  and  of  John  Moriny^^ 


*  [D^Achery,  born  1608,  died  1685 ;  col-  monastic  rites ;  a  Tkeaaunu  of  xinpubliBhed 
jeeted  judiciously,  and  published  numerous  works,  in  5  vols.  fol.  and  with  Durand,  a 
murinted  writings,  pertaining  to  ecdesi-  CvUectio  of  the  same  kind,  in  10  toIs. 
istical  history,  in  13  vols.  4to,  or  (2nd  ed.)  fol.,  and  he  and  Durand  were  the  Benedic- 
ts 8  Tols.  foL  entitled  8picileaium^  &c    7V.J  tine  travellers,  authors  of  Voyage  Littiraire 

*  [Massuet^  bom  1665,  died  1716;  pub-  tie  Deux  Religieux  de  la  Congregation  de 
liahed  the  best  edition  of  Irenseus.     TV.]  8,  Maur.     TV.] 

•  [Rninart,  bom  1657,  died  1709 ;  was  *  [Montfancon,  bora  1655,  died  1741, 
MBodated  Mrith  Mabillon,  and  published  aged  87  ;  a  very  learned  antiquarian, 
Ada  of  the  ancient  Martyrs^  the  works  of  known  by  his  Analecta  Gr<Bca^  4to ;  PaltBO' 
Owgory  Tnronensis,  and  of  Victor  Vitensis ;  graphia  Graca,  foL  ;  the  works  of  Athana- 
■nd  some  other  works.     TV.]  sius,  3  vols.  foL ;  Origen's  Uejcapla^  2  vols. 

*  [Beaugendre  is  noted  only  for  the  lives  fol. ;  Chrysostom's  works,  13  vols.  foL ; 
of  lome  French  bishops,  and  an  edition  of  Antiquite  explimtee  et  representee  en  figures, 
tbe  works  of  HUdebert.     TV.]  15  vols.  fol. ;   Monumens  de  la  Monarchie 

•  [Gamier,  died  1723,  aged  53 ;  noted  as  Fran^oise,  6  vols.  foL ;  a  Collection  of  the 
editor  of  the  works  of  St.  Basil,  3  vols.  foL  Greek  Fathers,  2  vols.  foL  ;  Bibliotheca 
2V.]  Bibliothecarum,  2  vols.  foL  ;  and  some  other 

•  [De  la  Rue,  bom  1685,  died  1739,  an  works.     TV.] 
— =-*"  of  Montfancon,  and  editor  of  the  •  [Le  Coint^,  bora  1611,  died  1681.   His 


of  Origen,  3  vols.  foL     He  must  not     Annates  Eeclesiast.  Francorum,  in  8  vols. 
be  eonfounded  with  the  Jesuit  of  the  same     foL  extends  from  235  to  835.     TV.] 


i,  who  was  a  poet  and  editor  of  Virgil,  '*  [Morin,  bora  1591,  educated  a  protes- 

im  Usum  Ddphini,     TV.]  tant^  became  a  catholic,  and  died  at  Paris, 

'  [Xartene,  died  1739,  aged  85 ;  he  tra-  1659.   He  wrote  on  the  Origin  of  Patriarchs 

Telled  much  to  explore   monasteries  and  and  Primates  ;  on  the  Samaritan  Penta- 

libimries,  and  published  a  commentary  on  tench  ;    and  published  an  edition  of  the 

the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  on  the  ancient  Septuagint,  2  vols.  fol.  and  the  Samaritan 
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Leivia  Thomaa^iriy^  and  Richard  Simon.^    Lastly,  ihe  Jansenists,  or 
at  least  those  who  favoured  the  sentiments  of  Av{fU8tinef  published 
various  works,  some  erudite,  and  others  neatly  and  methodically  com- 
posed, very  useful  both  to  adults  and  to  the  young.     Who  is  such  a 
stranger  to  the  literature  of  that  age  as  not  to  have  heard  of  the 
works  of  the  Messieurs  de  Port^RoycU;^  and  of  the  very  elegant 
and  useful  productions  of  TiUemjoiiU^  Amauldy^  Ni4X>le,^  Pajscal^ 
Lancelot^  and  others?     The  other  religious  orders,  as  well  as  the 
bishops  and  inferior  clergy,  in  the  Soman  church,  had  also  their  great 
men.     For  it  would  be  strange,  if,  in  such  a  multitude  of  men  enjoy- 
ing much  leisure  and  all  advantages  for  study,  there  should  not  be 
some  successful  scholars.     Yet  all  who  acquired  fame  and  merited 
distinction  as  learned  men  and  authors,  outside  of  those  four  oiden 
just  mentioned,  would  collectively  scarcely  form  so  large  a  body  88 
any  one  of  those  orders  alone  can  exhibit. 

§  32.  Hence  a  copious  list  might  be  drawn  up  of  learned  men  in 
the  Roman  church,  who  live  in  works,  composed  with  great  care  aod 
diligence,  although  they  themselves  are  dead.  Of  the  monastie 
families  and  the  priest^  bound  to  live  according  to  certain  rules,  the 
most  distinguished  were  Cccsar  Baronius^  and  Bellarmine,^^  both 


Pentataich.  There  were  Beveral  distin- 
giuMlied  mon  named  Morin.     7>.] 

»  [Thomasflin,  \yoTn  1619,  died  1695; 
puhlish<Ki  A  history  of  religious  doctrines,  a 
feeblo  imitation  of  Denys  Pi^tiiu's  work,  in 
3  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1680.  Voltiiire  says  ho 
was  '  a  man  of  profound  erudition  :  and 
first  corapoj»od  Dialogues  on  the  Fathers, 
on  Councils,  and  on  History.'     2V.] 

«  [Simon,  bom  1638,  died  1712  ;  a  great 
critic:  wrote  Critical  History  of  the  Old 
Tvst.  ;  History  of  Kccksiatttical  Rtfriiufs, 
2  vols.  12mo  ;  Critical  Diss,  on  Dii  Pins 
JiiMiotk^qiui  (hs  Autturs  Eccltsiast.;  Crit. 
Hist,  of  the  New  lest.,  and  various  other 
works.     TV.] 

*  By  this  title  are  designated  all  the  Jan- 
seiiist  writers;  but  especially. and  in  astricter 
sense,  those  who  spent  their  lives  in  literary 
and  devotionjtl  pursuits,  in  the  retired  situa- 
tion of  l*ort-Royal,  not  far  from  I'arif*. 
Among  these,  it  is  generally  known,  there 
were  great  men  who  possessed  first-rate 
talents,  and  were  very  finished  writers. 

*  [Sebastian  le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  bom 
at  Paris,  1637,  died  1698,  refiused  a 
bishopric,  and  wrote  J\ft//wircs  jwur  scrvir 
a  IHistoirc  Eivlhiast.  dis  six  premiers 
SiMs,  Paris,  1693,  &c.  16  vols.  4to,  and 
Histnirc  drs  Kinpereiirs  ct  out  res  Princ^Sf 
jusqua  VEmpereur  Honor iits.     TV.] 

*  [Anthony  Amauld,  or  Arnaud,  was 
l>orn  at  Paris,  1612,  and  died  at  Lip<»e, 
1694.  He  wrote  on  gnimmar,  logic,  and 
gionn'try;  and  poh'mk*  pieces  against  the 
Je.*<uits  and  the  Calvinists  on  moral  sul)- 
jects ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  contributed 


Nos.  3,  9.  12,  13,  14,  and  16,  to  the  iVv- 

vincial  Letters.     2>.] 

*  [Peter  Nicole,  bom  1625,  died  at  PA 
169o.  Besides  controversial  pieops  agiiiiA 
the  Jesuits,  and  aiding  Arnaud  in  aoni 
works,  ho  wrote  Essais  de  Mond,  13  Tolh 
12mo.  On  the  Perpetuity  of  the  Cathotk 
doctrine  of  the!  Eucharist,  3  vols.  Prfjugif 
Uyitimis  contre  les  Calvinistes ;  and  tnuif- 
latcd  the  Provincial  Letters  into  Latin,  vith 
large  notes,  under  the  fictitious  nams  tf 
WiUiam  Wendrook.     TV.] 

'  [Blaise  Pascal,  lK>m  ut  Clermont.  162Sk 
dicKl  1662.  Besides  his  Pensees,  and  MM 
treatises  on  Mathematics  and  Natozil  Hii' 
losopliy.  he  composed  the  famous  X^Mn*^ 
WW  Provincial.  His  works  were  printed  ii 
6  vols.  8vo,  Pjiris,  1799.     TV.] 

*  [Claude  Lancelot,  bom  1616,  died  l6Mi; 
taught  Greek  and  the  mathematics  at  Ftft* 
Koval ;  and  had  a  hand  in  the  acfaool-boob 
there  published.     TV.] 

*  [Baronius,  bom  at  Sora,  in  Kaftot 
1 538,  second  general  of  the  Italian  ordiir  of 
Patliers  of  the  Oratory,  confessor  to  pep 
Clement  VIIL,  cardinal  and  librarian  of  tat 
Vatican  ;  wrote  Annates  Ecdesiastid,  W 
vols.  fol.  Rome,  1688—1607 ;  wascandidri* 
for  the  pajial  chair  in  1605 ;  and  died  il 
1607.     TV.] 

"  [Bellarmine,  a  Florentine,  bom  in  IM 
canlimil  in  1599,  dieil  in  1621.  Heviol* 
Opus  Cnntrovcrsiartun,  3  vols.  foL,  Dc  P^*" 
tain  sHftifui  PuntifciSj  a  Comnuiitary  em  tkt 
Psnltns,  and  an  account  of  the  oeclesiiwboil 
writers.  He  was  learned,  and  a  jWt 
reasoner,    though  in  a  bad  cause.    iV.^ 
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laia,  and  both  extremely  useful  to  their  church,  the  first  by  his 
rate  Annala,  and  the  latter  by  his  controversial  writings ;  also 
as  SerrariuSy^  Francis  Feuardent^  Anthony  Poaseviny^  James 
jr,*  Francis  Comhefisj^  Nataiis  Aleocander  {Noel  AleQcandre^)^ 
m  BecaTi^  Jarnies  Sirmondj  Dionysius  Petavius^  Peter  Possin, 
r  GeUoty^  Nicholas  Caussin^  John  Morvn^  Theophilus  Raynard 
naudus^^)y  Paul  Sarpi,^^  Sfortia  PaUaviciniy^^  Philip  LahbS, 


Bellarmine,  or  Bcllarmino,  was  bom 
ite  Pnlciano,  in  Toscany,  and  en- 
bimself  among  the  Jesuits  in  1660. 
portance  in  Bomish  oontroveny  of  a 
al  kind,  is  the  same  as  tluit  of 
u,  in  historv.  His  great  work  is 
I,  Roberti  Bellamtini,  e  Sociftate 
'.  S,  E.  Cardinalis,  Dismttationes  de 
versiis  Christiana  Fiaei,  adversus 
emporis  Hareticos,  This  has  been, 
ace  its  pablication,  the  main  reposi- 
'  Bomish  arguments,  but  the  party 
it  serves  so  effectoailj  has  never 
Itopether  satisfied  with  it  Bellar- 
mind  was  too  great  for  the  lower 
'  controversy:  hence  he  states  the 
>ns  of  opponents  with  a  degree  of 
r  that  has  made  some  people  speak 
Controversies  as  quite  as  nsef^l  for 
Qg,  as  for  defending,  the  church  of 
In  defending  the  papacy,  too, 
;li  he  went  so  £u*  as  to  disgust  a 
Kjrtion  of  the  Bomish  world,  yet  he 
>rt  of  the  extravagances  current  at 

hence  Siztus  Y.  condemned  his 
»  De  Romano  Pontifice,  as  injurious  to 
mJ  see.  Another  of  his  controversial 
was  an  attack,  under  the  name  of 
w  Tortus,  upon  James  I.  of  England, 
>h  the  drift  was,  to  encourage  English 
ists  in  refusing,  or  evading,  the  oaths 
bed  by  law.  This  was  answered  by 
drewes.  He  also  wrote  a  catechism, 
became  highly  popular,  but  which 
es  principles  so  unfavourable  to  civil 
that  even  Maria  Theresa  suppressed 
ler  dominions.  Bellarmine  likewise 
jome  ascetic  pieces,  which  have  been 
prized  among  Romanists.     He  was, 

no  less  exemplary  than  able,  but 
ler  men  with  his  weaknesses,  tis  all 
•rid  saw  after  his  death,  when  an 
(^^raphy  appeared,  which  showed 
have  possessed  a  degree  of  vanity, 
ople  at  a  distance  little  suspected  in 

■rranns,  of  Lorrain,  a  Jesuit^  died  at 
in    1610,   aged  65  ;    a  voluminous 
ntator  on  the  Bible.     His  works  fill 
.  fol.     TV.] 

iiiiardent,  of  Normandy,  a  Franciscan, 
641,  died   1641  ;    edited   Irenieus  ; 
ind  preached,  furiously,  against  the 
wis.     Tr.] 
MBerin   was   a  Jesuit   of   Mantua, 


bom  1533,  died  1611.  He  was  papal  legate 
to  Poland,  Sweden,  Germany,  &c  He  wrote 
Bibliotkeca  seUcta  de  Rations  Studiorumf 
2  vols.  foL  Apparatus  Sacer^  2  vols.  £oL 
and  some  other  things.     TV.] 

*  [Gretser,  a  German  Jesuit^  bom  1661, 
professor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt ;  died 
1636.  He  wrote  much  against  the  protes- 
tanta.     His  works  fill  17  toIs.  fol.     TV.] 

*  [Combefis,  a  Dominican  of  Guienne,  died 
1679.  A  fine  Greek  scholar,  and  editor  of 
several  Greek  fathers,  and  of  five  Qreek 
historians.     TV.] 

'  [Nataiis  Alexander,  a  Dominican  of 
Eouen,  died  in  1724,  aged  86.  He  wrote 
Historia  Eccles,  Vet.  et  Novi  Test,  ssteeta 
Capita,  in  30  vols.  8vo,  8  vols.  foL  and  18 
vols.  4to,  also  a  System  of  Theology,  2  vols. 
foL  His  Eccles.  History  is  candid  and 
learned,  but  written  in  a  dry  and  argu- 
mentative manner.     TV.] 

'  [Becan,  a  Jesuit  of  Brabant,  confessor 
to  Ferdinand  II.,  died  at  Vienna,  in  1624. 
He  wrote  much  against  the  protestants,  and 
a  Sum  of  Theology,  in  French.     TV.] 

*  [Cellot,  a  Jesuit  of  Paris,  died  1668. 
He  wrote  the  History  of  Gottschalk,  and 
published  the  Opttscula  of  Hincmar  of 
Kheima.     TV.] 

*  [Caussinus,  a  French  Jesuit,  died  1651, 
aged  71.  He  was  confessor  to  Louis  XIII. 
and  wrote  de  Sacra  et  Profana  Eloquentia, 
and  some  other  things.     TV.] 

*•  [Raynard,  an  Italian  Jesuit-,  died  at 
Lyons,  1663,  aged  80.  He  edited  several 
of  the  Fathers,  and  wrote  Tables  for  sacred 
and  profane  History.  His  works  were 
printed  at  Lyons,  1665,  in  20  vols.  foL 
Tr.] 

"  [Sarpi,  a  Venetian  monk  of  the  order 
of  Servites,  born  1552,  died  1623 ;  a  cele- 
brated defender  of  the  religious  liberties 
of  his  country  against  the  pontifif.  He 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent y 
fol.,  a  History  of  Benefices,  and  various 
tracts  in  defence  of  his  country,  which  fill 
6  vols.  12mo.     Venice,  1677.     TV.] 

"  [Pallavicini,  a  Jesuit  and  cardinal,  bom 
at  Rome,  1607,  died  1667.  He  wrote,  in 
Itjilian,  a  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
opposed  to  that  of  Sarpi,  Rome,  1656,  2 
vols.  fol.  translated  into  liatin,  Antw.  1673, 
2  vols.  foL  ;  also  a  Treatise  on  .Style,  &c. 
TV.] 
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iBcr.  n-  TA*r  i* 


Lewis  Maimbourg,^  Leivis  TJumiaaainy  Ccelestme  SfondraJti^  Joseph 
Agxih^ey^  Hen)^  Noris,^  Luke  cVAcheryy  John  MabUlon^  Jokn 
Harduiriy  Richard  Simony  Tlieodore  Ruinart,  Bernard  de  JVan^ 
faucon,  Antluyny  Gallon^^  FoHunatus  Scacchiy^  Coimelitie  a  Lapide,^ 
James  BonfrerCy^  Hugh  Menard^^  Claude  Seguenot^^^  Bernard  Lamij^^ 
John  Bollaiuly^^  Godfrey  Henscheti,^^  Daniel  Paj>ehToch^^  and  many 
others.  Of  the  other  clergy,  or  those  not  of  any  religious  order,  but 
secular  clergymen^  as  they  are  called,  in  distinction  from  the  regular 
clergy,  the  following  acquired  distinction  and  fame  by  their  writings; 
viz.  James  David  Pe/TO?i,**  William  Est  {Estius^^)j  John  La/wnMj^ 
Gabriel  Aubespine  {Albaspinceus  *^),  Peter  de  Marca,^*  John  Armani 


*  [Maiml)Ourg.  a  French  Jesuit  of  Nancy, 
born  1610,  died  1686,  not^ni  as  a  preacher, 
but  more  as  an  historian.  His  Uistoire  du 
LuthTanisme  was  refuted  by  Seckendorf ; 
his  Hist,  du  Ca/vinisfne  by  Jurieu  and  by 
Jo.  Bapt.  do  Rocolcs.  He  also  wrote  His- 
tories of  Arianisra,  of  the  Iconoclasts,  of 
the  Crusades,  of  the  schism  of  the  Greeks, 
of  the  schism  of  the  West^  of  the  decay  of 
the  Empire,  of  the  League,  of  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  the  Great,  He  is  a  sprightly 
writer,  but  a  partial  historian.     Tr,] 

*  [Sfondrati,  a  Benedictine  abbot  of  St. 
Gall,  and  a  cardinal,  died  at  Rome,  1696, 
aged  63.  He  wrote  Gallia  Vindicata^ 
and  Nodus  Pradestinaiionis  dissolutus,  4to. 
3V.] 

*  [Aguirre,  a  Spanish  Benedictine,  pro- 
fessor at  Salamanca,  defended  the  papal 
supremacy  against  the  French,  was  made  a 
cutlinal,  published  Collecth  marhna  Can- 
cUioruin  o/nnium  Hispan,  et  JSovi  Orhis^ 
&c.  6  vols.  fol.  and  died  at  Eome,  1699, 
aged  69.     Tr.] 

*  [Noris,  an  Augustinian  Eremite,  bom 
at  Verona,  1631,  of  Irish  parentage,  pro- 
fessor of  EccL  Hist,  at  Pisji,  lilirarian  of 
thi;  Vatican,  a  cardinal  in  1695,  and  died  at 
Ilome  in  1704.  He  i»Tote  a  Hist,  of  Pe- 
latjianism^  Historif  of  Investittfrcs,  and 
various  other  learned  works,  printed  col- 
loetively,  Verona,  1729,  1730,  6  vols.  foL 
Jr.] 

*  [Oallonio,  a  Roman  presbyter  of  tlie 
Oratory,  died  1605.  He  wrote  de  Crucial ibus 
Marti/rum,  with  plates,  1594,  4to,  and  some 
othfT  things.     Tr.] 

*  [Scacchi  was  an  Italian  Augustinian 
Eremite,  who  corrected  the  Eoniish  Martyr- 
ology  and  Breviary,  and  died  in  1640.    Tr.] 

'  [a  Lapido  was  a  Jesuit  of  Liege,  wlio 
wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Jiihle,  io  vols. 
foL  and  died  at  Rome,  1637,  aged  71.    Tr.] 

*  [Bonfrere  was  a  Jesuit,  professor  at 
Douay,  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, on  Scripture  names,  &c,  and  died  at 
Tournay,  1643,  aged  70.     Tr.] 

"  [Menard  was  a  Benedictine  of  St. 
Maur,  bom  at  Paris  in  1587,  and  died  in 


1644.   He  wrote  Diatribe  de  unieo  Diimfftk, 
and  Martyrologium  ex  ordine  BenedieL  Tr,\ 

**  [Seguonot  was  a  French  priest  of  the 
Oratory,  wrote  notes  on  the  French  tmi^ 
lation  of  Augustine  de  Viraimtaie,  vludi 
excited  commotion ;  and  died  in  1644.    TV.] 

"  [Lami  was  also  a  French  prieit  of  tfat 
Oratory,  bom  in  1645,  and  dicNi  in  \1\L 
He  wrote  on  geometry,  on  the  scienoei^  oi 
perspective,  on  Christian  Morality,  6toIl 
12mo,  Apparatus  Biblicus,  4to,  de  Tkhr* 
nactUOf  fol.,  Harmonia  Evangelica^  2  toIi. 
4to,  &c.     Tr.] 

"  [BoUand,  a  Jesuit  of  TiUem(»t»  it 
Flanders,  who  commenced  the  Acta  Sot- 
tor  um,  of  which  he  published  6  Tola.  ioL 
and  died  in  1665.     TV.] 

'•  [Henschen,  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  eon- 
tinuator  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  died  1881 
Tr.] 

^*  [Papebroch,  a  Jesuit  of  Antwem  tlw 
a  continuator  of  the  Acta  Sanctor^  med  it 
1714.     Tr.] 

"  [Perron,  bom  a  French  protertut^ 
1556,  turned  catholic,  became  bisliop  of 
Evreux,  abp.  of  Sens,  almoner  of  Frue^ 
and  in  1604,  a  cardinaL  He  was  thJ 
learned  and  eloquent,  and  a  great  reasoner: 
wrote  on  the  Eucharist,  against  da  Hmm 
Momay,  &c.,  and  died  at  Paris  in  161flb 
aged  63.     His  works  fill  3  vols.  £>L     Tr.] 

'*  [Ei«tiu8,  bom  at  Gorcnm  in  HoUaVi 
was  diviuity  professor  and  chancellor  of  tbs 
university  of  Douay,  where  he  died  ia 
1613,  aged  71.  He  wrote  Commentaritti* 
the  Epistlesj  2  vols,  fol.,  AnDotations  ca 
difficult  ])assages  of  Scripture,  foL,  and  tbt 
martyrdom  of  Edmund  Campian.     TV.] 

"  [Launoi,  a  doctor  of  theology  at  Tun, 
}x)m  in  1603,  and  died  in  1678.  Hewwi 
strenuous  defender  of  the  libertira  of  tbe 
Gallicnn  church,  a  strongopposcr  of  legrodi^ 
and  a  learned  critic.  His  works  wezepnote^ 
at  Geneva,  in  10  vols.  foL     TV.] 

'"  [Aubefcipine,  bishop  of  Orleans^  died 
1630,  aged  52.  He  was  learned  in  reden- 
astical  antiquities ;  and  commented  onk  ths 
fathers  and  councils.  TV.] 

"  [De  Marca  was  bom  at  Oait  inB^an, 
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Riehdieu^^  Lake  Holstem^^  Stephen  BaluzCy^  John  Bona,^  Peter 
Daniel  Huet^^  Janies  Benignus  Boasuety^  Francis  Fenelon,''  Anthony 
GodeaUf^  Sebastian  le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  John  Baptist  Thiers,^  Lewis 
Elites  du  Pin,^^  Leo  AllaiiuSy^^  Lav/rence  Alexander  Zaxxagni^^^ 
John  Baptist  Coteliery^^  John  Filesa>Cj^*  Joseph  Visconti,^^ SLud  others.'® 
This  list  might  be  greatly  enlarged  by  adding  the  names  of  such 
laymen,  either  in  private  or  public  life,  as  did  service  to  sacred  and 
secular  learning. 


1594,  first  studied  law,  married  and  be- 
came a  counsellor,  then  studied  theology,  was 
bishop  of  Conserans,  archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse, and  lastly  of  Paris,  where  ne  died  in 
1662.  This  great  man  wrote  a  History  of 
B^am,  and  de  Concordia  Imperii  et  Sacer- 
dotii.     2V.1 

*  [Richelieu,  bom  1585.  died  1642,  a 
cardinal,  peer,  and  prime  minister ;  perse- 
roted  the  French  prot^stants ;  and  wrote  a 
defence  of  the  catholic  faith  against  the 
protestants  ;  a  tract  on  the  best  method 
of  ooniuting  heretics ;  and  several  other 
things.     TV.] 

'  [Holstein.  See  note  to  §  16.  He  was 
a  critic  and  editor,  and  wrote  oeAbassinorum 
Communione  sub  unica  specie ;  on  the  Sacra- 
went  of  Cor{fir7nation  among  the  Greeks ; 
on  the  JHcene  Council^  &c.     TV.] 

*  [Baluze,  professor  of  canon  law  at  Paris, 
died  1718,  aged  87.  He  wrote  Lives  of  the 
Popes  of  Avignon ;  and  was  a  not«d  editor. 
2V.] 

*  [Bona,  bom  in  Piedmont,  1609,  died  at 
Bome,  1674,  a  cardinaL  He  wrote  Manu^ 
duetto  ad  Calum;  Principia  Vita  Chris- 
tiaiue ;  Via  Compendii  ad  Deum ;  de  Sacri- 
/tio  Miss^e ;  de  Discrrtione  Spirituum ;  de 
Reims  Liturqicis,  lib.  \L  ;  de  Divina 
p9almodia\  Testamentum;  and  Horologium 
Asceticum,  He  was  a  very  devout  man. 
TV.] 

*  [Hoet,  bom  in  Caen,  1630,  bishop  of 
SoLnonB,  and  of  Avranches,  died  1721. 
He  was  very  learned,  and  wrote  de  Inter- 
pretaUone  libri  ii. ;  Origeniana  ;  Demon' 
stratio  Evangelica  ;  Censura  Philosophia 
Cartesian4B\  Qiuestiones  Alnetana  de  Con- 
cordia  Rationis  et  Fidei;  and  several  other 
things.     TV.] 

'  [BoBSuet,  bom  at  Dijon,  1627,  bishop 
of  Meaux,  counsellor  of  state,  died  1704. 
This  elegant  writer  composed  a  Discourse 
on  Universal  History ;  History  of  the  Varia- 
tions among  Protestant  Churches ;  Funeral 
Orations ;  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith ; 
Disputes  with  Fenelon,  &c.  collected,  Paris, 
1743,  in  12  vols.  4to.     TV.] 

'  [Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  bom 
1651,  died  1715.  He  wrote  Explication 
des  Maximes  des  Saints  sur  la  Vie  in- 
tiriture,  in  which  he  supported  the  views 
of  Madame  Quyon,  and  thus  involved  him- 


self in  controversy  with  Bossuet^,  and  in- 
curred censure  from  the  pope ;  also 
Telemachus ;  Dialogues  of  the  Dead ;  Dia- 
logues on  Eloquence;  Demonstration  of  the 
Existence  of  God;  Spiritual  Works;  and 
many  other  pieces ;  in  all,  10  vols.  8vo. 
TV.] 

•  [Qt)deau,  bom  at  Dreux,  1605,  died 
1671,  bishop  of  Vencc.  He  wrote  some 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  an 
Eccles.  Hist.  3  vols.  fol.  1653.     TV.] 

•  [Thiers,  bom  at  Chartres,  1641,  died 
1703 ;  professor  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris ; 
and  then  curate  of  Vivray,  in  the  diocese  of 
Le  Mans.  He  wrote  on  Superstitions  ; 
concerning  the  Sacraments ;  on  Fast-days ; 
History  of  Perukes ;  the  Crucifixion  of  St. 
Francis,  &c     TV.] 

"  [Du  Pin,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  bom 
at  Paris,  1657,  died  there  1719,  aged  62. 
He  wrote  Bibliothique  Universelle  des 
Auteurs  Kcdhiast.  in  19  vols.  4to,  down  to 
A.D.  1600;  Prolegomena  to  the  Bible;  Notes 
on  the  Psalms  and  the  Pentateuch ;  de 
Antigua  Ecclesia  Disciplina  ;  A  Method  of 
sludging  Divinity;  ana  edited  the  works 
of  Optatus  Milevit  and  of  Gerson.     TV.] 

"  [AUatius  or  AUazzi,  bom  at  Scio,  in 
the  ^gean  sea,  educat'Cd  at  Rome,  teacher 
in  the  Greek  college  there,  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  died  at  Home  1669,  aged  83.  Be- 
sides editing  various  Greek  works,  he  wrote 
de  Perpetua  Consensione  Ecclesiw  Gr.  et 
Lat.y  and  some  other  works.     TV.] 

"  [Zaccagni,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library, 
died  at  Rome  in  1712.  He  pubb'shed  Col- 
lectanea Monumentor,  vet,  Ecclesim  Gr.  et 
Lai,  1698.     TV.] 

"  [Cotelier,  bom  at  Nismes,  1627,  died  at 
Paris,  1686,  aged  59.  He  was  professor  of 
Greek  at  Paris,  and  published  the  Patres 
Apostolici,  1672,  2  vols.  foL  and  Monumenta 
Eccles.  GraoBy  3  vols.  fol.     TV.] 

"  [Filesac,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  theology  at  Paris, 
died  in  1638.  His  works  were  printed  in 
1621,  3  vols.  4to.  The  best  is  Notes  on 
Vincentius  Lirinensis.     TV.] 

"  [Visconti,  or  Vicecomes,  professor  of 
eccles.  antiquities  at  Milan.  He  wrote  de 
Antiquis  Baptismi  Ritibus;  and  de  Ritibus 
Confirmationis  et  Missa.     TV.] 

>*  Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  of  the 
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§  33.  That  the  public  religion  of  the  Roman  churchy  both  as  to 
articles  of  faith  and  rul(*s  of  practice,  was  not  purified  in  this  centuiyy 
and  conformed  to  tlie  only  standard,  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  was,  in 
many  places,  corrupted  and  deformed,  either  by  the  negligenoe  of 
the  popes,  or  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  is  the  complaint,  not  so  much 
of  tho^e  opposed  to  this  church,  or  those  called  heretics,  as  of  all 
those  members  of  it  who  favour  solid  and  correct   knowledge  of 
religion  and  genuine  piety.     As  to  doctrines  of  faith,  it  is  said  that 
the  Jesuits,  with  the  connivance,  nay,  frequently  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Roman  prelates,  entirely  subverted  such  of  the  first  principles 
of  Christianity  as  the  council  of  Trent  had  left  untouched ;  for  they 
lowered  the  dignity  and  utility  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  extolled 
immoderately  the  power  of  man  to  do  good,  extenuated  the  efficacy 
and  necessity  of  divine  grace,  detracted  from  the  greatness  of  Christ's 
merits,  almost  equalled  the  Roman  pontiff  to  our  Saviour,  and  con- 
verted him  into  a  terrestrial  deity,  and,  in  fine,  brought  the  truth  of 
Christianity  itself  into  immense  danger  by  their  fallacious  and  sophis- 
tical reasonings.     It  is  difficult  to  gainsay  the  abundant  testimony  fay 
which  the  gravest  men,  particularly  among  the  Jansenists,  support 
these  accusations.     It  is  easy,  however,  to  show  that  the  Jesuits  were 
not  inventors  of  the  doctrines  which  they  inculcated,  but  in  reality 
taught  and  explained  that  old  form  of  the  Romish  religion,  which 
was   everywhere   taught  before   Luther^s  time,   and  by  which  the 
authority,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  pontiffs  and  of  the  church  had 
grown,  during  many  centuries,  to  their  immense  height.    The  Jesuits 
would  teach  otherwise  if  the  pontiffs  w^ished  them  to  use  all  thdr 
efforts  to  render  the  church  more  holy  and  more  like  Christ ;  but  they 
cannot  teach  otherwise,  so  long  as  they  are  instructed  to  make  it 
their  first  care  that  the  pontiffs  may  hold  what  they  have  gotten,  and 
recover  what  they  have  lost,  and  that  the  prelates  and  ministers  of 
the  church  may  continually  become  more  rich  and  more  poweriaL 
If  the  Jesuits  committed  any  error  in  this  matter,  it  consisted  wholly 
in  this,  that  they  explained  more  clearly  and  lucidly  what  the  fathen 
at  Trent  either  left  imperfectly  explained,  or  wholly  passed  over,  lest 
they  should  shock  the  minds  of  the  persons  of  better  sentiments  who 
attended  that  celebrated  convention.     Hence  also  the  pontiffs,  though 
pressed  by  the  strongest  arguments  and  exhortations,  could  never  be 
persuaded  to  pass  any  severe  censures  upon  the  religious  sentiments 
of  the  Jesuits ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  resisted,  sometimes 
secretly,  and  sometimes  openly,  such  as  opposed  their  doctrines  with 
more  than  ordinary  spirit  and  energy ;  looking  upon  them  as  indta- 
creet  persons,  who  either  did  not,  or  would  not,  know  what  tiw 
interests  of  the  church  required. 

§  34.  That  the  Jesuits  did  not  so  much  corrupt  and  vitiate  the  doc- 
trine of  morals  in  nearly  all  its  parts,  as  cUsiroy  morality  altogether, 
is  the  public  complaint  of  innumerable  writers  of  every  class  and  of 

merits  of  these  writers,  may  consult,  besides     Piu's  volumes  concerning  the  ecdenactical 
the  common  authors  of  litemry  history,  Du     writers,  vols.  17,  18,  19. 
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8  of  men  in  the  Boman  church.  Nor  does  their  complaint 
roundless,  since  they  adduce  from  the  books  of  the  Jesuite, 
idly  treating  of  the  right  mode  of  living,  and  especially  from 
[tings  of  those  called  Cdsuiata,  many  principles  which  are 
1  to  all  virtue  and  honesty.  In  particular,  they  show  that 
len  teach  the  following  doctrines :  That  a  bad  man,  who  is  an 
tranger  to  the  love  of  God,  provided  he  feels  some  fear  of  the 
wrath,  and  from  dread  of  punishment  avoids  grosser  crimes,  is 
ndidate  for  eternal  salvation :  That  men  may  sin,  with  safety, 
d  they  have  a  probable  reason  for  the  sin ;  i.  e.  some  argument 
ority  in  favour  of  it :  That  actions  in  themselves  wrong,  and 
y  to  the  divine  law,  are  allowable,  provided  a  person  can  con- 
own  mind,  and  in  his  thoughts  connect  a  good  end  with  the 
d  deed  ;  or  as  they  express  it,  knows  how  to  direct  his  inten^ 
ight :  That  philosophical  sins^  that  is,  actions  which  are  con- 
)  the  law  of  nature  and  to  right  reason,  in  a  person  ignorant  of 
tten  law  of  God,  or  dubious  as  to  its  true  meaning,  are  light 
3,  and  do  not  deserve  the  punishments  of  hell :  That  the  deeds 
a  man  commits,  when  wholly  blinded  by  his  lusts  and  the 
mis  of  passion,  and  destitute  of  all  sense  of  religion,  though 
i  of  the  vilest  and  most  execrable  character,  can  by  no  means 
•ged  to  his  account  in  the  judgment  of  God,  because  such  a 
like  a  madman :  That  it  is  right  for  a  man,  when  taking  an 
r  forming  a  contract,  in  order  to  deceive  the  judge  and  sub- 
e  validity  of  the  covenant  or  oath,  tacitly  to  add  something  to 
rds  of  the  compact  or  the  oath :  and  other  sentiments  of  the 
Xure.^     These  and  other  doctrines,  not  only  the  Dominicans 


might  make  up  a  whole  library  of  Jesuits,  were  unsatisfactory.    But  whether 

posing  and  censuring  the  corrupt  Pascal  preyailed  by  the  force  and  solidity 

LDciples  of  the  Jesuits.     The  best  of  his  arguments,  or  by  the  sweetness  and 

the  subject  is  the  very  elegant  and  elegance  of  his  style  and  satire,  it  is  certain 

I  production  of  Blaise  Pascal^  en-  that  all  these  answers  detracted  very  little 

es  ProvincicUes,  ou  Lettres  icHtes  from  the  reputation  of  his   Letters;    and 

8  de  Montedte  a  un  Provincial  de  edition  after  edition  of  them  continued  to 

et  aux  Jesuites,  aur  la  Morale  tt  be  published.     Less  attractive  in  form,  but 

ue  de  ces  Ph-es,  2  tom.  Svo.   Pet«r  more  solid  from  the  multitude  of  testimonies 

ider  the  fictitious  name  of  William  and  citations  from  the  approved  Jesuitical 

k,  added  to  it  learned  and  judicious  writers,  was  La  Morale  dee  Jesuites  ejctraite 

which  he  copiously  demonstrates  Jidilement  de  Uurs  Lit^res  imprimes  avee  la 

of  what  Pascal  had  stated  either  permission  et  P approbation  des  Suphieura 

J  cfe  without  giving   authorities,  de  leur  Compagnie,  par  un  Docteur  de  Sor^ 

K>  translated  into  Latin,  by  Samuel  bonne;  in  3  vols.  Svo,  Mons,  1702.     This 

[An  English  translation  of  the  book  also  (which  was  written  by  Perault^ 

U  Letters  was  published  in  1828,  brother  of  Charles  Perault^  who  began  the 

kvitt^  New  York,  and  Crocker  and  famous  dispute,  whether  the  modems  were 

,  Boston,  319  pages,  12mo.     TV.]  inferior  or  superior  to  the  ancients)  was 

this  terrible  adversary,  the  Jesuits  burnt    at  Pans  in   1670,  at  the   instiga- 

1  their  best  geniuses,  and  among  tion  of  the  Jesuits.     GEuvres  du  P.  Daniel^ 

le  very  eloquent  and  acute  Gabriel  i.  356,  &c.     And  there  was  good  reason : 

le  celebrate  author  of  the  History  for,  whoever  shall  read  this  book,  will  there 

e ;  and  also  caused  Pascal's  book  see  all  the  faults  that  were  charged  upon 

»Ucly  burnt  at  Paris.    See  Daniel's  the  Jesuitical  writers  on  morals.     That  the 

f  L  363 ;  who  himself  admits,  that  Jesuits  actually  put  their  moral  principles 

the  answers  to  the  book,  by  the  in  practice,  especially  in  foreign  and  remote 
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and  Jansenists,  but  also  the  divines  of  Paris,  Poitiers,  Louvain,  and 
others  in  great  numbers,  so  pointedly  reprobated  in  public,  that 
Alexander  VII.  thought  it  advisable  to  condemn  a  part  of  them  in 
his  decree  of  the  21st  of  August,  1659 ;  and  Alexander  FJ7J.,on  the 
24th  of  August,  1690,  condemned  particularly  the  philosophical  sin 
of  the  Jesuits.'     But  these  numerous  and  respectable  dedsions  and 
decrees  against  the  moral  principles  of  the  Jesuits^  if  we  may  believe 
the  common  voice  of  learned  and  pious  men,  were  more  efficacious  in 
restraining  the  horrid  licentiousness  of  the  writers  of  this  society,  than 
in  purging  their  schools  of  these  abominable  principles.     Nor  doei 
general  opinion  assign  any  other  reason  why  kings,  nobles,  and  so 
many  people  of  every  rank  and  sex,  prefer  Jesuits  for  the  care  of 
their  souls,  than  because  they  hear  precepts  from  them  which  extenuate 
sins,  pamper  wicked  lusts,  and  open  a  most  accommodating  way  to 
heaven.* 

§  35.  The  holy  Scriptures  were  so  far  from  receiving  an  increase 
of  reverence  and  authority  from  the  pontiffs,  that^  on  the  contrary,  in 
most  countries,  the  friends  of  the  papal  cause,  and  especially  the 
Jesuits,  as  appears  from  the  best  evidence,  took  great  pains  to 


countries,  Antony  Arnauld,  with  his  Jan- 
senist  associates,  undertook  to  prove,  in  an 
elaborate  work,  entitled,  Im  Morale  Pratique 
des  Jhuiti's;  which  gradually  appeared, 
during  the  lost  century,  in  8  volumes  ;  and 
when  copies  of  it  became  scarce,  it  was  re- 
published, Amsterdam,  1742,  8  vols.  8vo, 
with  numerous  additional  proofs  of  the 
charges  against  the  Jesuits.  liespecting 
philosophical  sin,  in  particular,  and  the 
commotions  that  arose  from  it,  see  James 
Hyacinth  Serry  (or  rather  AugiL^tus  le 
Blanc),  in  his  Addenda  ad  Hifttoriam  Con- 
aregationum  d^  aiixihu,  p.  82,  &c.,  and  in 
liis  Auctarium  to  these  Additida,  p.  289, 

&C. 

*  Thehistory  of  the  commotions  in  France, 
and  in  other  places,  arising  from  these 
opinions  of  the  Jesuits  respecting  morality, 
was  neatly  drawn  up  by  the  writer  of  the 
Cat€fhis}ne  Historique  et  Ik»gmatique  sur 
1(8  Contestations  qui  divistnt  maintinant 
tEglise;  1730,  8vo,  ii.  26.  &c.  Tho  Butts 
here  mentioned  are  sought  for  in  vain  in 
the  Bidtarimn  Pontificum.  But  the  care  of 
the  Dominicans  and  Jansenists  to  preserve 
everything  disreputable  to  Jesuits,  would 
not  suffer  them  to  be  lost. 

*  What  is  here  said  of  the  very  gross 
errors  of  the  Jesuits,  should  not  bo  under- 
stood to  imply,  that  all  the  members  of  this 
society  cherish  these  opinions,  or  that  the 
public  schools  of  the  onier  echo  with  them. 
For  this  fraternity  embraces  very  many 
pi>r8onB,  who  are  both  learned  and  ingenu- 
ous, and  by  no  means  bad  men.  Nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  fill  several  volumes 
with  citations  from  the  writings  of  Jesuits, 


in  which  a  much  purer  Tirtae  and  pte 
are  taught,  than  that  black  and  defonM 
system,  which  Pascal  and  the  othen  pn- 
sent  to  us  from  the  Casaistii,  8ammifltt,ud 
Moralists  of  this  order.  Those  iHio  loaMi 
the  Jesuits  as  a  l)ody,  if  candid,  can  ncM 
only,  that  the  leaders  of  the  society  botk 

Eermit  such  impious  sentiments  to  be  pdh 
cly  set  forth  by  individuals,  and  give  ttv 
approbation  and  countenance  to  the  boflki 
in  which  such  sentiments  are  taught;  tM 
the  system  of  religion  which  is  ta^g:fat  hcit 
and  there  in  their  schools,  is  so  lax  ad 
disjointed,  that  it  easily  leads  men  to  nek 
pernicious  conclusions ;   and,  finally,  tM 
the  small  select  number,  who  are  initisted 
in  the  greater  mysteries  of  the  ofder,  ni 
who  are  employed  in  public  stations  snd  ii 
guiding  the  minils  of  the  great,  iw^mrn*^ 
make  use  of  such  principles  to  advanes  di 
interests  and  augment  the  wealth  o(F  tti 
soci(>ty.    I  would  also  acknowledge,  nMi 
ingenuousness  is  the  prime  yirtneof  soU^ 
torian,  that  in  exaggerating  the  tmyifarfi 
of  some  Jesuitical  opinions,  some  of  tlMii 
adversaries  have  been   over-eloqnent  nl. 
vehement;    as  might  easily  be  BhowitV^ 
there  were  opportunity,  in  regard  to  tkl 
doctrines  of  probahility^  mental  trjimriiiW 
in  oathSf  and  some  others.     For  in  thi%  tf 
in  most  other  disputes  and  controvoMi 
respecting  either  sacred  or  secular  snlgMl^ 
the  accused  wexe  charged  with  the  eooi^ 
quences  which  their  accusers  deduced  fiw 
their  declarations,  their  words  were  Bi^ 
to  ex^>ress  more  than  they  intended,  til 
the  limitations  they  contemplated  to  thti 
opinions  were  overlooked. 
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prevent  them  from  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  from  being 
interpreted  otherwise  than  as  the  convenience  of  the  church  required. 
Among  the  French  and  the  Belgians  there  were  some  who  might  not 
improperly  be  denominated  learned  and  intelligent  expositors ;  but 
the  majority  of  those  who  pretended  to  expound  the  sacred  writings, 
rather  obscured  and  darkened  the  divine  oracles  by  their  comments, 
than  elucidated  them.  And  in  this  class  must  be  placed  even 
the  Jansenists  ;  who,  though  they  treated  the  Bible  with  more 
respect  than  others  of  their  church,  yet  strangely  adulterated  the 
word  of  God  by  the  frigid  allegories  and  recondite  expositions  of 
the  ancient  doctors.'  Yet  we  ought  to  except  Paachasius  Quesnel, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  who  published  the  New  Testament 
illustrated  with  pious  meditations  and  observations,  which  has  in 
our  day  been  the  prolific  cause  of  so  many  disputes,  commotions,  and 
divisions.* 

§  36.  Nearly  all  the  schools  retained  the  old  method  of  teaching 
theology ;  which  was  dry,  thorny,  and  by  no  means  suited  to  men  of 
liberal  minds.  Not  even  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs  could  bring 
dogmatic  or  biblical  theology  to  be  in  equal  estimation  with  scholastic. 
For  in  most  of  the  chairs  the  scholastic  doctors  were  fixed ;  and  they 
perplexed  and  depressed  the  biblical  divines,  who  were  generally  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  wrangling.  The  m/ystics  were  wholly 
excluded  from  the  schools  ;  and  unless  they  were  very  cautious  and 
submissive  to  the  church,  could  scarcely  escape  the  brand  of  heresy. 
Yet  many  of  the  French,  and  among  them  the  followers  of  Jansen 
especially,  explained  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  neat 
and  lucid  style.  In  like  manner,  nearly  all  that  was  written  judi- 
ciously and  elegantly,  respecting  piety  and  morality,  came  from  the 
pens  either  of  the  Messieurs  de  Port-RoycUy  as  the  Jansenists  were 
usually  called,  or  from  the  French  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  Of  the 
change  in  the  manner  of  conducting  theological  controversies,  we 


'  Very  well  known,  even  among  ns,  is 
the  Bible  of  Isaac  le  Maitre,  commonly 
called  Srtcy;  which  comprehends  nearly 
everything  with  which  the  heated  imagina- 
tions of  the  ancient  doctors  disfigured  the 
simplest  narrations  and  the  clearest  state- 
ments of  the  sacred  volume.  [It  is  also 
called  the  Translation  of  Mons,  oecause  it 
was  first  printed  there  in  1666.  It  was 
commoncea  bv  Sacy,  a  very  ssealous  Jansen- 
ist,  who  died  in  1664,  and  completed  by 
Thomas  du  Foss^.  It  is  founded  on  the 
Vulgate ;  yet  here  and  there  deviates  from 
it.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  Perefix,  soon 
after  it  appeared,  in  1667,  published  a 
severe  circular,  forbidding  it  to  be  read. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  Qo.  Aubus- 
son,  bishop  of  Embrun:  the  Jesuits  also 
did  not  remain  idle:  and  at  last,  in  1668, 
Clement  IX.  condemned  it,  as  a  perverse 
and  dangerous  translation,  that  deviated 
from  the  Vulgate,  and  was  a  stone  of  stum- 
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bling  to  the  simple.  This  censure  it  by  no 
means  merited:  and  even  Mosheim's  cen- 
sure is  applicable  only  to  the  notes,  which 
are  taken  chiefly  from  the  fathers,  and  are 
very  mystical     8chl.'] 

'  The  first  part,  containing  notes  on  the 
four  Gospels,  was  published  in  1671 ;  and 
being  received  with  great  applause,  it  was 
republished,  enlarged,  and  amended,  to- 
gether with  notes  on  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  See  Catechisme  HUtorique 
sur  lea  Contestations  de  F^ltse,  iL  160. 
Christ  Eberh.  Weismann*s  Historia  Eccles, 
Bsec  xvii  p.  688,  &c  and  numerous  others. 
[Quesncl,  in  his  translation,  followed  that 
of  Sacy;  though,  to  avoid  aU  offence,  he 
kept  closer  to  the  Vulgate.  Most  of  the 
notes  relate  entirely  to  practical  religion. 
The  contests  produced  by  the  work  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Sohl,] 
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have  already  spoken.  The  GermaDS^  the  Belgians,  and  the  Frendi, 
having  learned  to  tlieir  disadvantage  that  the  angiy,  loose,  and  c^h 
tious  mode  of  disputing^  which  their  fathers  pursued,  rather  con- 
firmed than  weakened  the  faith  and  resolution  of  dissentients,  and 
that  the  arguments  on  which  their  doctors  formerly  placed  mudi 
reliance  had  lost  nearly  all  their  force,  thought  it  neceasaiy  for  them 
to  look  round  for  new  methods  of  war&re,  and  such  as  had  a  greater 
appearance  of  wisdom. 

§  37.  The  minor  controversies  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  religioos 
orders  which  divide  the  Eoman  church,  we  shall  pass  over :  for  tlie 
pontiffs,  for  the  most  part,  disregard  them ;  or  if  at  any  tame  thqr 
become  too  violent,  they  are  easily  suppressed  with  a  nod  or  a  man- 
date ;  neither  are  these  skirmishes,  which  perpetually  exist,  of  sodi  a 
nature  as  seriously  to  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  church.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  recite  briefly  those  controversies  which  affected  seriooily 
the  whole  church.  Among  these,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  oo^ 
tests  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits  respecting  the  natun 
of  divine  grace  and  its  necessity  to  salvation ;  the  cognisance  of  wbiA 
ClevieiU  VIIL,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  had  committed 
to  some  select  theologians.^  These,  after  some  years  of  consoltatioi 
and  attention  to  the  arguments  of  the  parties,  signified  to  the  ponlil^ 
not  obscurely,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Dominicans  respecting  gno^ 
predestination,  man's  ability  to  do  good,  and  the  inherent  connpdia 
of  oiu  nature,  were  nearer  to  the  sense  of  holy  Scripture,  and  of  At 
ancient  doctors,  than  the  opinions  of  Molina^  whom  the  Jesoits  sop- 
ported  :  that  the  tendency  of  the  former  was  towards  the  prindplll 
laid  down  by  Au{ju8tiney  that  of  the  latter  towards  the  reprobiMJ 
positions  of  Pclagtus.  Wherefore,  in  the  year  1601,  Clement 
ready  to  pronounce  sentence  against  the  Jesuits,  and  in  favour  of  At] 
Dominicans.  The  Jesuits,  however,  perceiving  their  cause  to  bo 
such  imminent  peril,  so  besieged  the  aged  pontiff,  sometimes  viAj 
threats,  sometimes  with  complaints,  and  at  others  with  aigmnsolikj 
that  in  the  year  1602  he  resolved  to  give  the  whole  of  this  ksfl^tj 
controversy  a  rehearing,  and  to  assume  to  himself  the  office  of  ]^ 
judge.  The  pontiff  accordingly  presided  over  this  trial  during 
years,  or  from  the  20th  of  March,  1602,  till  the  22nd  of  Joni 
1605,  having  for  assessors  fifteen  cardinals,  nine  theologians^  and 
bishops;  and  he  held  seventy-eight  sessions,  or  Congregaticmt, 
they  are  denominated  atBome;'  in  which  he  patiently  listened 
the  disputations  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans,  and  caused 
arguments  to  be  carefully  weighed  and  examined.  To  what 
he  came  is  uncertain ;  for  he  was  cut  off  by  death  on  the  ^ 
March,  1605,  when  just  ready  to  pronounce  sentence.  If  we 
believe  the  Dominicans,  he  was  prepared  to  condemn  MoUna 
public  decree ;  but  if  we  believe  the  Jesuits,  he  would  have 
him  of  all  error.     Which  of  them  is  to  be  believed,  no  one 

'  [See  the  preceding  century,  sect,  iii  cL         •  {^Canffrfffatumeg  de 
I  §  40,  41.     Tr.]  in  the  Romish  style.     TV.] 
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mine,  without  inspecting  the  reoords  of  the  trial,  which  are  kept 
carefully  concealed  at  Borne. 

§  38.  Paul  y.y  the  successor  of  Clement,  ordered  the  judges,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1605,  to  resume  their  inquiries  and  delibera^ 
tions,  which  had  been  suspended.  They  obeyed  his  mandate,  and  had 
frequent  discussions,  until  the  month  of  March  in  the  next  year ; 
debating,  not  so  much  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  which  had  been 
sufficiently  examined,  as  on  the  mode  of  terminating  the  contest. 
For  it  was  debated  whether  it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  the  church 
to  have  this  dispute  decided  by  a  public  decree  of  the  pontiff:  and  if 
it  were,  then  what  should  be  the  form  and  phraseology  of  the  decree. 
The  issue  of  this  protracted  business  was,  that  the  whole  contest  came 
to  nothing,  as  is  frequent  at  Bome,  or,  that  it  was  decided  neither 
way,  but  each  party  was  left  free  to  retain  its  own  sentiments.  The 
Dominicans  maintain  that  Paul  V.,  and  the  theologians  to  whom 
he  committed  the  investigation,  equally  with  Clement  before  him,  per- 
ceived the  holiness  and  justice  of  their  cause ;  and  they  tell  us,  a 
severe  decree  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  was  actually  drawn 
up,  and  sealed  by  his  order ;  but  that  the  unhappy  war  with  the  Vene- 
tians, which  broke  out  at  that  time,  and  of  which  we  have  already 
given  an  account,  prevented  the  publication  of  the  decree.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Jesuits  contend,  that  all  this  is  false ;  and  that  the  pon- 
tiff, with  the  wisest  of  the  theologians,  after  examining  the  whole 
cause,  judged  the  sentiments  of  Molina  to  contain  nothing  which 
much  needed  correction.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  Paul  was 
deterred  from  passing  sentence  by  fear  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain ;  of  whom  the  former  patronised  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  latter  that  of  the  Dominicans.  And  if  he  had  published  a  deci- 
sion, it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  not  unlike  those  usually  pro- 
mulgated at  Bome,  that  is,  ambiguous,  and  not  wholly  adverse  to 
either  of  the  contending  parties.' 

>  The  writen  already  quoted  on  this  sub-  fit>iii  all  eternity,  elected  those  to  salvation 
ject,  may  be  consulted  here.  Also  Jo.  le  whom  he  wished  to  be  partakers  of  it ;  yet 
Clerc,  Mimoirea  pour  termr  it  FHutaire  des  they  must  so  teach  this,  as  by  no  means  to 
Cantroversea  dans  PE^lise  BoTnaine  aur  eive  up  what  the  Jesuits  had  maintained 
la  PrSdeatination  et  aur  la  Grdce ;  in  the  m  their  disputes  with  the  Dominicans,  re- 
BiblioiMque  Umveraelle  et  Hiatariqut,  xiy.  specting  the  nature  of  divine  grace:  and 
234,  &c  The  conduct  of  both  the  Jesuits  these  two  things,  which  seem  to  clash 
and  the  Dominicans,  after  this  controyersy  with  each  other,  he  thinks  may  be  con- 
was  put  to  rest^  affords  grounds  for  a  sus-  yeniently  reconciled,  by  means  of  that 
picion,  that  both  parties  were  privately  divine  knowledge,  which  is  called  acientia 
admonished  by  the  ponti£^  to  temper  and  media  [foreknowledge  of  the  firee  actions  of 
regulate  in  some  measure  their  respectiye  men].  See  CatScmsme  Hiatorigue  aur  lea 
doctrines,  so  that  the  former  might  no  Conteatationa  de  tEgliae,  i.  207.  On  the  con- 
longer  be  taxed  with  Pelagianism,  nor  the  trary,  the  Dominicans,  though  holding  sub- 
latter  with  coinciding  with  the  Calvinists.  stantially  the  same  sentiments  as  before  this 
For  Claudius  Aquaviva,  the  general  of  the  controversy  arose,  yet  greatly  obscure  and 
orderof  Jesuits,  in  a  circular  letter  addressed  disfigure  their  sentiments,  by  using  words 
to  the  whole  fraternity,  Dec  14th,  1613.  and  distinctions  borrowed  from  the  schools  of 
yeiy  cautiously  modifies  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits ;  so  that  not  even  a  Jesuit  can 
Molina,  and  commands  his  brethren  to  now  tax  them  with  having  the  mark  of  Cal- 
teach  eveiywhere,  that  God  gratuitously,  yinism.  They  are  also  much  more  slow  to 
and  without  any  regard  to  meir  merits,  oppose  the  Jesuits ;  recollecting,  doubtless, 
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§  39.  The  wounds  which  seemed  thus  healed  were  agun  torn  open, 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  Roman  catholic  interest^  when  the  book 
of  Cornelius  Jaiisen,  bishop  of  Ypres  in  the  Netherlands,  was  pub- 
lislied  after  his  death,  in  1640,  under  the  title  o{  Augustinvs.^  In 
this  book  (the  author  of  which  is  allowed,  even  by  the  Jesuits,  to  have 
been  a  learned  and  grave  man,  and,  apparently  at  least,  devout),  the 
opinions  of  Augusthie  respecting  the  native  depravity  of  man  and  the 
nature  and  influence  of  that  grace,  by  which  alone  this  depravity  csa 
bo  cured,  are  stated  and  explained  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  very  words  of  Augustine,  For  it  was  not  the  object  of  Janaen,  ai 
he  tells  us  himself,  to  show  what  ought  to  be  believed  on  these  sub- 
jects, but  merely  what  Avfjusthie  believed.'  But,  as  the  doctrine  of 
Aufpisflne  (which  differed  little  from  that  of  St.  Tlianias  [AqtLVMM^ 
which  was  embraced  by  the  Dominicans)  was  accounted  almost  saoed 
and  divine,  in  the  Roman  church,  on  account  of  the  high  character 
and  merits  of  the  author  of  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  almost  dis- 
metrically  opposite  to  the  common  sentiments  of  the  Jesuits;  thii 
work  of  Jansen  could  not  but  appear  to  them  as  a  silent  although  a 
most  effectual  confutation  of  their  sentiments.      Henccj  thqr  ^ 


their  former  perils,  and  their  immense  1ft- 
hours  undertaken  in  ^'nin.  This  change  of 
conduct,  the  Jansonists  seTcrely  chargo 
upon  them,  an  Ix^ns  a  manifest  and  great 
defiH?ti(m  from  divine  truth.  See  Blaine 
PaHcarB  Ia  ttrci  Prvw'nda/e«,  t  i.  lettr.  ii, 
p.  27,  &c.  Yet  their  ill-will  against  the 
JoKuits  is  by  no  means  laid  aside :  nor  can 
th«r  Dominicins  (among  whom  many  aro 
prratly  disj^atisflfnl  with  the  cautious  pru- 
dence of  their  order)  easily  keep  thomsclyes 
quiet,  whenever  a  good  opportunity  occurs 
for  exorcising  their  resentments.  "With  the 
])oniinic<nn.s  in  this  cause  at  least,  the 
Augustinians  are  in  harmony  (for  the 
opinions  of  St.  Tlmmas,  in  respect  to  grace, 
do  not  much  diifer  from  those  of  Augus- 
tine): and  the  most  learned  man  thoyhavo, 
}{enry  Noris  (in  his  VintJioia  AugusiinianiF^ 
c.  vi.  Opp.  i.  1176).  laments  that  he  is  not 
nt  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  pope's 
decr(M»,  to  let  tho  world  know  what  was 
trjinsjieted  in  the  Conffrtgatioues  de  AuxiHia 
against  Molina  and  the  Jesuits,  and  in 
favour  of  Augustine.  He  says :  *  Quando, 
recentiori  Romano  decreto  id  vetitum  est, 
cum  dispendio  causste,  quam  def(*ndo,  no- 
cessariam  defensionem  omitto.' 

*  For  an  acoount  of  this  famous  man,  see 
B.ayle's  Dictionnaire,  ii.  1529.  Melchior 
Ix»y decker,  de  Vita  ti  Morte  Jansenii^  libri 
iii.  constituting  the  first  part  of  his  Hinioria 
Janse7tisfni^  published  at  Utrecht^  1695, 
8vo.  JHciitmnQtrc  de»  Liwes  Jansifnistes^  \. 
120.  &c.  and  many  others.  This  celebrated 
work,  which  gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the 
Ilomish  community,  which  all  the  power 
und  all  the  sagacity  of  the  vicar  of  Jcsub 


Clirist  were  unable  to  heal,  is  diTided  iili 
three  parts.  The  first  ii  hiKtorieil  oA 
narrates  the  origination  of  the  Pdigia 
ctmtetits  in  the  fiith  ccntiuj:  the  Meadi 
inxestigates  and  explains  the  doetiJM  tf 
Augustine,  eoncerninf?  the  state  sad  pomB 
of  liuinan  nature,  before  the  &11,  u  ftlkib 
and  as  renewed.  The  third  traces  oat  Ui 
opinions  concerning  the  asHistaneeof  GUI 
by  his  renewing  gr»ce,  and  the  prcdatiw^ 
tion  of  men  and  angels.  The  langoV 
is  sufficiently  clear  and  perspiciunu,  hot  ^^ 
so  correct  as  it  should  be.  [JasMS  Ml 
born  at  a  Tillage  near  Leerdam,  in  fUndai 
A.n.  1585,  educated  at  LouTain,  when  hi 
b<tcame  principal  of  the  college  of  St  M 
cheria,  doctor  of  theology  in  161 7t  sndft^ 
feasor  in  ordinary.  He  was  twice  intj^ 
the  university  of  Louvain  to  the  SpMiw 
eonrt.  to  manage  their  affiiin.  Bii  pdMi" 
cal  work  against  France,  entitled  Ut^ 
GallicHJt^  procured  him  fiivonr  at  the  90^ 
of  Spain,  and  he  was  appointed  hulMf  ■ 
Ypres  in  1635.  Ho  died  in  1638,  of  •  fl» 
tagion,  taken  by  visiting  his  ilodc  Ubs*^ 
ing  under  it.  Hia  AugtnsHnu*,  is  3  iA 
foL,  oost  him  20  years'  labour.  He  il*. 
wrote  against  the  protestants.     Dr.] 

'  Thus  Jansen,  in  his  Att^utthivitt^. 
Introductory  Book,  a  zziz.  pw  Si,  ti^ 
*  Non  ego  hie  do  nova  aliqua  senteotii^' 
porionda  disputo — sed  de  aotiqua  Aignili'^ 
— Quieritur,  non  quid  de  natims  li*"' 
statibuft  et  viribus,  vel  de  Dei  giiHtJ 
prsBilestinatione  sentiendnm  sit:  sed  ^ 
Angustinus  olim  ecclesiae  nomine  ei  ap(JiiM 
— tradiderit^  prsBdiniTerit^  seriptoqae  tf* 
tipliciter  consignaveriU* 
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only  attacked  it  with  their  own  writings,  but  also  instigated  the  pon- 
tifiF,  Urban  VIILy  to  condemn  it.  Nor  were  their  eflforts  unsuccess- 
ful. Firsts  the  inquisitors  at  Rome,  in  1641,  prohibited  the  reading 
of  it;  and  then,  in  1642,  Urban  himself,  in  a  public  decree,  pro- 
nounced it  contaminated  with  several  errors  long  since  rejected  by  the 
church. 

§  40.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Roman  edicts  were  opposed  by  the 
doctors  of  Louvain,  and  by  the  other  admirers  of  Auguetine^  who 
were  always  very  numerous  in  the  Low  Countries.  Hence  there  arose 
an  extremely  embarrassing,  and,  to  the  Belgic  provinces,  a  most  mis- 
chievous controversy.^  It  had  scarcely  commenced  when  it  spread 
into  the  neighbouring  France ;  where  John  du  Vergier  de  Hauranncy 
abbot  of  St.  Cyrcm  or  Sigeran^  an  intimate  friend  of  Jansen,  a  man 
of  an  accomplished  and  elegant  mind,  and  no  less  respected  for  the 
purity  of  his  morals  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life  than  for  his  erudition, 
had  already  inspired  great  numbers  with  attachment  to  AugvMine 
and  hatred  of  the  Jesuits.'  The  greatest  part  of  the  learned  in  this 
most  flourishing  kingdom  had  connected  themselves  with  the  Jesuits, 
because  their  doctrines  were  more  grateful  to  human  nature,  and 
better  accorded  with  the  nature  of  the  Romish  religion  and  the 
interests  of  that  church,  than  the  Augustinian  principles.  But  the 
opposite  party  embraced,  besides  some  bishops  of  high  reputation  for 
piety,  the  men  of  the  best  and  most  cultivated  minds  almost  through- 
out France :  Arvtony  Aimauld^  Peter  Nicole,  Blaise  Pa^txdy  PaachasiuB 
Quesnel,  and  the  numerous  other  famous  and  excellent  men,  who  are 
denominated  the  Port-Boyal  authors;  likewise  a  great  number  of 
those  who  looked  on  the  vulgar  piety  of  the  Roman  church,  which  is 
confined  to  the  confession  of  sins,  frequent  attendance  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  some  external  works,  as  far  short  of  what  Christ  requires 
of  his  followers ;  and  who  believed  that  the  soul  of  a  Christian,  who 
would  be  accounted  truly  pious,  ought  to  be  full  of  genuine  faith  and 
love  to  Crod.     Thus,  as  the  one  party  had  the  advantage  of  numbers 


'  [The  principal  adherents  to  Jansen  in 
the  NetherhindB,  were  James  Boooen,  the 
archbUhop  of  Mechlin ;  Libertus  Fromond, 
a  pnpil,  friend,  and  8Uccefl»or  of  Jansen,  in 
the  professorial  chair  at  Louvain ;  and 
Heniy  Calen,  a  canon  of  Mechlin,  and  arch- 
priest  of  Brussels.     Schl.'] 

'  He  is  esteemed  by  all  the  Jansenists, 
as  highly  as  Janson  himself ;  and  he  is  said 
to  hare  Hided  Jansen  in  composing  his 
Angvatinus,  The  French  especially,  who 
are  partial  to  the  doctrines  of  Augustine, 
reverence  him  as  a  father  and  an  oracle, 
and  extol  him  abore  Jansen  himself.  His 
life  and  history  have  been  duly  written  by 
Claude  Lancelot,  Memoires  touchant  la  Vie 
de  M.  S.  Ctfran ;  published  at  Cologne  (or 
rather  at  Utrecht),  1738,  2  vols.  8to.  Add 
the  Recueil  de  plusieurs  Piicea  pour  servir 
a  rUiatoire  de  Port-Royal^  p.  1 — 160. 
Utrecht,   1740,  Svo.      Amaod  d'AndiUy, 


Memoirea  au  sujei  de  VAhU  de  S.  Cyran ; 
printed  in  the  Vies  dee  Rdigieueee  de  Port* 
Royal,  i.  16^44.  Bayle,  Dictionnairef  ii. 
[p.  631,  artic.  Garasee,  note  D.  TV.]  I>ic» 
tiontutire  dee  lAvrea  JaneenisteSt  L  133, 
&c.  See  also,  respecting  his  early  studies, 
Gabriel  Liron,  Singvlaritee  Histor.  et  Litter, 
iv.  507,  &c.  [Jo.  du  Vergier  de  Hauranne 
was  born  at  Bayonne,  in  1681,  became 
ablMTt  of  St.  CynLn  in  1620,  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  Kichelieu  in  1638,  released 
in  1643,  and  died  the  same  year,  aged  62. 
He  held  much  the  same  sentiments  with 
Jansen,  and  spread  them  extensively  by  con- 
versation. His  works  are:  Sonune  dea 
Fautes,  ^c.  de  Garaese  (a  Jesuit  writer),  3 
vols.  4to:  Spiritual  Letters,  2  vols.  4to: 
Apology  for  Roche'Posay,  &c.  and  Question 
Royale.  Tr. — See  dso  C.  Board's  Port- 
Royal,  London,  1861,  p.  121,  &c.    Ed.^ 
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ADd  power,  and  the  other  that  of  talent  and  pious  fervour,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  this  controversy  is  still  kept  up,  although 
it  is  now  a  whole  century  since  its  commencement.^ 

§  41.  The  attentive  reader  of  this  protracted  contest  will  be  amused 
to  see  the  artifices  and  stratagems  with  which  the  one  party  oon- 
ducted  their  attack,  and  the  other  their  defence.  The  Jesuits  came 
forth,  armed  with  decrees  of  the  pontiff,  mandates  of  the  king,  the 
most  odious  comparisons,  the  support  of  great  men,  the  good-wiU  of 
most  of  the  bishops,  and,  lastly,  force  and  bayonets.  The  Jansenisto 
overthrew  those  decrees  and  mandates  by  the  most  subtle  distinctioiu 
and  interpretations,  nay,  by  the  same  sophistry  which  they  oondemned 
in  the  Jesuits ;  odious  comparisons  they  destroyed  by  other  compsri- 
sons  equally  odious  :  to  the  menaces  of  great  men  and  bishops  thej 
opposed  the  favoiu*  of  the  multitude ;  and  physical  force  they  van- 
quished by  divine  power,  that  is,  by  the  miracles  of  which  th^ 
boasted.  Perceiving  that  their  adversaries  were  not  to  be  overoome 
by  the  soundest  argiunents  and  proofe,  they  endeavoived  to  oonciliata 
the  favour  of  the  pontiffs,  and  of  the  people  at  large,  by  their  niflri- 
torious  and  splendid  deeds,  and  by  their  great  industry.  Hence  fhflf 
attacked  spiritedly  those  enemies  of  the  church,  the  protestanti^  ana 
endeavoured  to  circumvent  them  with  contrivances  and  sophisms  tint 
were  entirely  new :  applied  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth.of 
all  classes,  and  imbued  them  with  the  elements  of  the  liberal  arts  sad 
sciences ;  they  composed  very  neat  and  elegant  treatises  on  grammiry 
philosophy,  and  the  other  branches  of  learning ;  they  gained  a  hold 
upon  the  highest,  the  middle,  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  by  devotioiial 
and  practical  treatises  composed  in  the  most  elegant  maimer;  thflj 
hit  upon  a  style,  pure,  easy,  agreeable,  and  translated  with  unoommoi 
skill  not  a  few  of  the  ancient  writers :  and  lastly,  they  sought  to  pv- 
suade,  and  actually  did  persuade,  very  many  to  believe  that  God  him- 
self espoused  their  cause,  and  had,  by  many  prodigies  and  r*i»*<^i% 
placed  the  truth  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  beyond  all  controven^' 


*  The  history  of  this  controvrrsy  is  to  be 
found  entire,  or  in  part,  in  a  grcnt  number 
of  books.  The  folloifving  may  supersede  all 
the  rest :  Gabriel  Ger}>eron,  Hisfoire  Gene- 
rale  du  Jans^nisme,  Amstcrd.  1700,  3  toIs. 
8vo,  and  Lyons,  1708,  5  vols.  12ma  The 
Abb^  du  Mas  (a  senator  of  Paris,  who  died 
1722),  Hiattnre  d^s  cinq  Propositions  rfe 
Jansemus,  Liege,  1694,  Svo.  Du  Mas 
favours  the  Jesuits ;  Gcrberon  favours  the 
Jansenists.  Michael  Leydecker,  Historia 
Janttenismif  libri  vi.  Utrecht,  1695,  Svo. 
Voltaire,  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.  ii.  264,  &c 
Many  books  on  this  subject,  by  both  parties, 
are  mentioned  inXhQ  BimiothimeJanseniste^ 
OH  Catalogue  Alphahetique  des  principaux 
JAvres  Jarishiisfes,  published  in  1735,  Svo, 
and  said  to  bo  the  work  of  Dominic  Colonia, 
a  learned  Jesuit.  See  Recueil  des  Pieces 
pour  servir  a  CHistoire  de  Port^Royal^  p. 
325,  &c.    But,  as  already  remarked,  this 


book,  much  enlaif;ed,  appeued  mitei* 
title  of  Dictionnatre  des  Lii9re9  JmnsUUH^ 
Antw.  1752,  4  vols.  Svo. 

*  That  the  Janscnista  or  AaguMiM^ 
have  long  resorted  to  mizadei,  in  ^Vf^ 
of  their  cause,  is  veiy  weU  known,    i* 
they  themselves  oonfesB  thai  they  hawM 
saved  from  ruin,  when  neariy  in  dcmn;  If : 
means  of  miracles.     See  MemoinM  mi  I^  \ 
lioi/al,  i.  256,  IL  107.    The  fint  of 
miracles  were  those  said  to  have  bMl|^^ 
formed,  in  the  convent  of  Port-Biyrt],  wB\ 
1 656,  onwards,  in  the  cure  of  seTenuidl 
persons,  by  means  of  a  tlK»n  ftoB 
crown  which  the  Roman  soldwn  p'*'*' *j 
the  head  of  our  meet  holy  SatnMK 
Eecueil  de  pltisieitrs  Pieces  pomr  ffvi 
VHUtoire   d4:   Port-Royai^    pi    328, 
Fontaine,  Mhnoires  pour  mrmr  k  ff 
d^  Pori'Jioyal,  ii.  131.  8ce.    Oth«  L    ^, 
followed  in  166L     FZcv  da  Rti^itm»  « 
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As  all  these  things  have  great  influence  with  mankind,  they  oflen 
rendered  the  victory  of  the  Jesuits  quite  dubious ;  and  perhaps  the 
Jansenists  would  have  triumphed  if  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  had  not 
been  the  cause  of  the  church ;  the  safety  of  which  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  those  opinions  which  the  Jesuits  approve. 

§  42*  Various  circumstances  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Urban 
VIIL^  and  afterwards  Innocent  X,  were  desirous  of  suppressing  these 
dangerous  commotions  in  their  commencement ;  as  the  former  pontiffs 
had  wisely  suppressed  the  contests  between  Baiua  and  the  Domini- 
cans. But  they  were  unable  to  do  it  in  consequence  of  the  highly 
excitable  and  fervid  tempers  of  the  French.  The  adversaries  of 
the  Augustinian  doctrines  extracted  from  the  work  of  Jansen  five 
propositions  which  were  thought  to  be  the  worst;  and  instigated 
especially  by  the  Jesuits,  they  never  ceased  from  urging  Innocent 
to  condemn  them.  A  large  part  of  the  French  clergy  most  earnestly 
resisted  such  a  measure  by  representatives  whom  they  sent  to  Bome, 
and  wisely  suggested  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  distinguish 
the  different  constructions  that  might  be  put  upon  those  propositions, 
sinee  they  were  ambiguous,  and  would  admit  of  a  true  as  well  as  a 
taiae  interpretation.  Bnt  Innocent  X,  overcome  by  the  incessant  and 
importonate  clamours  of  the  Jesuits,  without  maturely  considering 
the  case,  hastily  condemned  those  propositions  in  a  pubUc  edict,  dated 
May  3l8t^  1653.  The  substance  of  the  firet  proposition  was:  That 
tlii^  are  some  commands  of  God,  which  righteous  and  good  men  are 
aliBoliitely  unable  to  obey,  though  disposed  to  do  it ;  and  that  G-od 
does  not  give  them  so  much  grace  that  they  are  able  to  observe  them. 
— Secondly :  That  no  person  in  this  corrupt  state  of  nature  can  resist 


Btrt'Boyal,  i  192 ;  and  in  1664 ;  Mimoiree 
4$  Part-Boyal,  iii.  262.  .  The  fiime  of  these 
BifadM  was  great,  and  very  useftd  to  the 
▲agostiiiianfl,  in  the  seventeenth  oentniy; 
list  at  present  it  is  quite  hushed.  In  onr 
ag9,  tnerefbre,  nrhen  hard  pressed,  they 
hare  reoated  the  foiy  of  their  enemies  by 
lev  and  mom  numerous  prodigies.  If  we 
Bay  believe  them,  the  firnt  octmrred  on  the 
Slat  of  May,  1725,  in  the  person  of  a  certain 
named  De  la  Fosse ;  who  was  suddenly 
of  a  bloody  flux,  when  she  had  suppli- 
i«lief,  from  a  host  carried  by  a  pnest 
cf  the  Janaenian  party.  Two  years  after- 
mdi^  in  1727,  the  tomb  of  Gerhard  Kousse, 
•  eanon  of  Avignon,  was  ennobled  by  very 
aJcndid  miracles.  Lastly,  in  1731,  the  bones 
wFhincia  De  Paris  [commonly  called  the 
Hnacon  Puia],  which  were  interred  at  St. 
Xadard,  were  famed  for  numberless  miracles : 
mdwiiat  warm  disputes  there  have  been,  and 
rtfll  avp,  mpecting  these,  every  one  knows. 
It  ia  alao  sud,  Siat  Paschasius  Quesnel, 
LfTier,  Besangins,  and  Toumus,  those  gn^t 
omamenta  of  the  sect,  have  often  afforded 
iriief  to  the  aick,  who  relied  on  their  merits 
md  intercession.     See  Jisus-Christ  sous 


tAnathhne  et  sous  V Excommunication  ;  a 
celebrated  Jansenist  book,  written  against 
the  Bull  Unigenitus^  art,  xvii.  p.  61,  art. 
xviii.  p.  66,  ed.  Utrecht.  A  great  part  of 
the  Jansonists  contend  for  the  reality  of 
these  miracleS)  with  good  faith :  for  this 
sect  abounds  with  persons  who  are  by  no 
means  corrupt,  but  whose  piety  is  un- 
enlightened, and  to  whom  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  their  cause  appear  so  manifest, 
that  thoy  readily  believe  it  cannot  possibly 
be  neglected  by  the  Deity.  But  it  is  in- 
credible that  so  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished penetration,  as  formerly  were, 
and  still  are,  followers  of  this  sect,  should 
not  know  that  the  powers  of  nature,  or  the 
operation  of  medicines,  or  the  influence  of 
the  imagination,  accomplished  these  cures, 
which  deceivers,  or  men  blinded  by  party 
zeal,  have  ascribed  to  the  almighty  power 
of  God.  Such  persons,  therefore,  must  be 
of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  lawful  to  promote 
a  holy  and  righteous  cause,  by  means  of 
deceptions,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
misapprehensions  of  the  multitude,  in  order 
to  confirm  the  truth. 
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divine  grace  operating  upon  the  mind. — Thirdly :  That  in  order  to 
earn  praL<;e  or  blame  before  God,  a  man  has  no  occasion  to  be  exempt 
from  necessity^  but  only  from  coercion, — Ft/urtJdy:  That  the  Semi- 
Pelagians  erred  greatly  by  supposing  that  the  human  will  has  the 
power  both  of  admitting  and  of  rejecting  the  operations  of  intemil 
preventing  grace. — Fifthly  :  That  whoever  affirms  that  Jesus  Chiirt 
made  expiation  by  his  sufferings  and  death  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind, is  a  Semi-Pelagian. — The  first  four  of  these  propositions  Inruh 
cent  pronounced  to  be  directly  heretical ;  but  the  fifth,  he  declared  to 
be  only  rash,  irreligious,  and  injurious  to  God.* 

§  43.  This  sentence  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge  was  indeed 
painful  and  perplexing  to  the  friends  of  Jansen,  and  grateful  and 
agreeable  to  their  enemies ;  yet  it  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  latter  nor 
entirely  dishearten  the  former.  For  Janeen  himself  had  escaped  oon- 
denmation ;  the  pontiif  not  having  declared  that  the  heretical  propo- 
sitions were  to  l)e  found  in  his  Augustinus  in  that  sense  in  whidb 
they  were  condemned,  llie  AugustimanSy  therefore,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  very  acute  Antony  Arnauldy  distinguished  in  thii 
controversy  between  the  point  of  law  and  the  point  of  fcui  (91MB9- 
tionein  juris  and  qiuvstionein  facti);  that  is,  they  maintained  thiatwe 
ought  to  believe  those  propositions  to  be  justly  condemned  by  the 
pontiff;  but  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  believe,  nor  had  the  pontiff 
required  a  belief,  that  those  propositions  were  to  be  found  in  JaTisenCi 
book  in  that  sense  in  which  they  were  condemned.*  Yet  they  wwe 
not  allowed  to  enjoy  this  consolation  long,  for  the  pertinacious  hatred 
of  the  adverse  party  drove  Alexander  VILj  the  successor  of  CUment, 
to  such  a  height  of  imprudence,  that  he  not  only  declared,  in  aneir 
Bull  of  the  16th  of  October,  1656,  that  the  condemned  propositions 
were  those  oiJanaen^  and  were  to  be  found  in  his  book,  but  he  more- 
over, in  the  year  1665,  sent  into  France  the  formula  of  an  oath,  which 
was  to  be  subscribeil  by  all  who  would  enjoy  any  office  in  the  chnrcK 
and  wliich  affirmed  that  the  five  condemned  propositions  were  actualif 
to  be  found  in  Jansen^a  book,  in  the  very  sense  in  which  they  hid 
been  condemned  by  the  church.'  This  imprudent  step,  whidi  ap- 
peared intolerable  not  only  to  the  Jansenists,  but  likewise  to  the  baiter 


*  This  Bull  is  cxtnnt,  in  the  Bttllariutti 
Ji(onanum,  vi.  486.  It  is  also  publiit^hed, 
together  with  many  public  Acts*  relating  to 
this  suhjift,  by  CharlfS  du  Plcssis  d'Ar- 
ppntre,  in  his  Otficcth  Judicioriim  dt  iwvis 
JtSrronhvs,  t.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p  261  &c.  [Mo-iheim 
mistook,  in  regard  to  the  sentence  pronoun- 
ced on  the  several  propositions.  The  Bull 
says  of  the  first:  'Temerariam,  imjuam, 
blasphemam,  anatheniate  damnatani,  et 
lirtreticam  declaramus.  et  uti  talem  dam- 
namus.'  Of  the  sero/id  and  the  fhtrd,  it  says 
simply:  'HaTctieani  declaramus,  et  nti 
tab'm  damnamus.'  Of  the  fourth,  it  says : 
'FaLsam  et  lucreticam  declaramus,  et  uti 
talem  damnamus.'  And  of  the  fifths  it  says : 
'Falsam,  temcruriamj  tKrandalosam,  ct  in- 


tellectam  eo  sensu,  ut  Christna  pro  nht* 
dimitaxat  prsedestinatonim  moitoiu  ^• 
Impiam,  blasphemam.  contnmelicuBi,  ^ 
vinie  pietati  deroganteni.  et  hsercticam  ^ 
claramus,  et  uti  talem  daninamns.'  Sotkrf 
the  sentence  on  the  fifth  propOKtioo  •• 
the  most  severe ;  and  that  on  the  fint,  ^ 
to  it  in  severity.     TV.] 

'  Dictionnaire  dts  Lipre^  Jatuinifttft^ 
249,  ii.  7.  &c. 

•  This  Buiralso,  together  with  nri* 
documents,  is  in  Charles  da  Plessis  ^^^^^ 
tn''s  Collect  to  Judiciorum  de  novU  ErrofV^ 
t.  iii.  pt.ii.  p.  281-288,  306.  The /*^ 
mtda  of  the  oath,  by  Alexander  VIL,  •*■* 
ihid.  p.  314,  together  with  the  <»diiiiBCt" 
the  king  and  other  papeni 
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part  of  the  French  clergy,  was  followed  by  immense  commotions  and 
Bontests.      The  Jansenists  immediately  contended,  that  the  pontiff 
might  err,  especially  when  pronouncing  an  opinion  without  the  pre- 
sence of  a  council,  in  all  questions  of  fad ;  and  therefore  that  they 
were  not  under  obligation  to  subscribe  to  that  formula  which  required 
that  they  should  swear  to  a  matter  of  fact ;  the  Jesuits,  on  the  con- 
braiy,  had  the  boldness  publicly  to  maintain,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  that 
the  pope's  infisdlibility  was  equally  certain  and  divine,  in  matters  of 
bcty  as  in  contested  points  of  ecclesiastical  law.    Some  of  the  Jansen- 
ists would  not  undertake  either  to  condemn  or  approve  the  formula; 
bat   they   promised,  by  observing   silence,  to  show  respect   to  the 
authority  of  the  head  of  the  church.     Others  appeared  ready  to  sub- 
scribe with  some  explanation  or  distinction,  oral  or  written,  annexed ; 
bat  by  no  means  without  qualification.  Others  attempted  other  modes 
of  evasion.*     But  none  of  these  courses  would  satisfy  the  impassioned 
mind  of  the  Jesuits;   and   therefore  the  recusants  were  miserably 
harassed  with  banishment,  imprisonment,  and  other  vexations,  the 
Jesuits  having  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  measures  of  the  court. 
§  44.  The  lenity  or  the  prudence  ofClemeTit  /X,  in  the  year  1669, 
gave  some  respite  to  the  persecuted  party,  who  defended  Auffuatine 
to  their  own  loss  and  injury.     This  was  occasioned  by  four  French 
bishops,  those  of  Angers,  Beauvais,  Pamiers,  and  Alet,  who  coura- 
geously declared  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  to  the 
prescribed  oath,  without  adding  some  explanation.     And  when  the 
Roman  court  threatened  them  with  punishment,  nineteen  other  bishops 
espoused  their  cause ;  and  addressed  letters  in  their  behalf,  both  to 
the  king  and  to  the  pontiff.     These  were  also  joined  by  Anne  OeTte^ 
trUve  de  Bourbon^  a  lady  of  great  heroism,  and,  after  her  renunciation 
of  the  allurements  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  a  warm  friend  of  the 
Jansenists,  who  very  lu-gently  besought  Clement  IX.  to  assume  more 
moderation.     Influenced  by  entreaties  and  arguments  so  numerous 
and  of  so  much  weight,  Clement  consented,  that  such  as  chose  might 
subscribe  the  oath  above  mentioned,  annexing  an  exposition  of  their 
own  views.     Upon  this  liberty  being  allowed,  the  former  tranquillity 
returned;  and  the  friends  of  Janaen^  now  freed  from  all  fear,  lived 
securely  in  their  own  country.   This  celebrated  event  is  usually  called 
the  peace  of  Clement  IX.     But  it  was  not  of  long  continuance.*    For 


*  See  Dn  Mas,  Histoire  dts  cinq  Proposi- 
ttwM,  p.  15S,  &c  Gerberon,  Histoire  Gini- 
ftkdujansinisme,  pt.  iL  p.  616,  and  many 

'  The  transactions  relative  to  this  subject, 
Vder  the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX.  are 
A%  narrated,  by  cardinal  Kospigliosi,  in 
tbe  Commentariea ;  which  Charles  dn  Plessis 
'Aisentre  has  subjoined  to  his  Eltmenta 
TheUoffiea,  Paris,  1716,  8vo,  and  which  are 
■Ir)  extant,  in  the  CdUctio  Judiciorum  de 
aMif  Erraribus,  t  iii.  pt  ii.  p.  336,  where 
fikevis*  are  the  letters  of  Clement  IX. 
AiDong  the  Jansenistfl,  the  history  of  the 


peace  of  Clement  IX.  has  been  expressly 
written  by  Varet,  the  ricar  of  the  archbishop 
of  Sens  (for  the  Catichiame  Historiqtie  sur 
Its  Contestations  de  rEglise^  i.  362,  testifies 
that  Varet  wrote  the  anonymous  history) ; 
Btlation  de  ce  qui  ffest  passi  d^ns  F affaire 
de  la  Paix  de  VEglise  sous  le  Pape  Clement 
IX.  1706,  12mo,  and  by  Paschasius  Queancl 
(whom  Dominic  Colonia,  among  others, 
jBiblioth.  Janshiiste,  p.  314,  declares  to 
have  been  the  author),  in  his  book,  La  Paix 
de  Clement  IX,  ou  Demonstration  des  deux 
Faussctis  capitales  avancSes  dans  V Histoire 
des  cinq  Propositions  contrc  la  Foi  des  Dm- 
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the  king  of  France,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  disturbed  it  hy 
his  edict  of  1()76  ;  in  which  he  represented  it  as  granted  only  for  a 
time,  in  condescension  to  the  weak  consciences  of  certain  persons; 
and  on  the  death  of  Anne  de  Bourbon,  in  1679,  it  was  wholly  sub- 
verted. PVom  this  time  the  Augiistinian  party  was  harassed  with  the 
same  injuries  and  persecutions  as  before ;  which  some  avoided  by  t 
voluntary  exile;  others  endured  with  fortitude  and  magnanimity; 
and  others  warded  off  by  such  means  as  they  could.  The  head  and 
leader  of  the  sect,  Antony  Arnauld^^  to  avoid  the  fury  of  his  enemieii 
fled  in  the  year  1679  into  the  Low  Countries,  to  the  gpreat  injuiy  of 
the  Jesuits.  For  this  man,  possessing  extraordinary  eloquence  and 
acuteness  of  mind,  instilled  his  doctrines  into  the  minds  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Belgians ;  and  also  induced  that  portion  of  the  Romaa 
cinirch  which  is  situated  among  the  Dutch  to  join  the  Jansenift 
party,  by  the  influence  of  Jokn  Neercassel,  bishop  of  Castoriai  and 
Peter  Codde,  archbishop  of  Sebaste.'  This  Dutch  church  remains  to 
the  present  day  firmly  fixed  in  its  purpose,  and  being  safe  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  Dutch  government,  it  despises  the  indig- 
nation of  the  pontiffs,  which  it  incurs  in  a  very  high  d^^ee. 

§  45.  The  Jansenists,  or  as  they  wished  to  be  called,  AtiffiiatinianB, 
were  so  very  odious  to  the  Jesuits,  not  merely  on  account  of  their 
doctrine  respecting  divine  grace  (which  was  in  reality  the  Augnstinian 
doctrine,  and  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  followers  of  Calvifh 
only  differently  coloured  and  displayed),  but  there  were  many  other 
things  in  them  which  the  defenders  of  the  Boman  church  cannot 
approve  and  tolerate.  For  it  was  under  Jansenist  leaders  that  all  those 
contests  in  the  Boman  church,  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  ori- 
ginated, and  have  been  continued  down  to  our  times,  in  numberletf 
publications  printed  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  France.'  But  there 
is  hardly  anything  in  them  which  the  Jesuits  and  the  loyal  aabjecti 
of  the  Boman  pontiffs  regard  sis  more  intolerable  than  the  syrtem  of 
morals  and  of  practical  piety  which  they  inculcate.     For  in  the  view 


cfpfes  d4!  8.  Attffvstm  :  Chamb^iy,  or  rather 
JJnissels,  1701,  2  vols.  l2mo.  The  following 
work,  Relation  de  ce  qiti  aWst  passe  dnns 
r affaire  de  h  Paix  de  PEglise  sous  le  Pape 
ClcmentlX.^avcc  ksLcttres^  Actrs^  MentoireSt 
(t  autrrs  Pieces  qifi  y  ont  rapport  \  without 
mention  of  the  place,  1706,  2  rols^  8vo,  is 
an  accurately  written  history.  The  pxirt  which 
Anne  de  Bourbon  took  in  this  businras  is  ele- 
gantly narrated  by  Villefort,  in  his  Vic  d'Anne 
Ormvihr  de  Bmirbon,  Duchvsse  de  Jjonguc' 
W/A,  t.  iLl. Ti.p.89,ed.  Amsterd.  1739,  Sro, 
which  is  much  fuller  than  the  Paris  edition. 
*  For  an  account  of  this  great  man  see 
Bayle,  Dictionnaire  \i\Tt.  ArnavJd],  torn.  i. 
p.  337,  and  Histoire  Abreqee  de  la  Vie  et  dea 
Ouvraqfs  de  M.  ArnaucI  \  Cologne,  1695, 
8vo.  6n  the  transition  of  the  Dutch  church 
to  the  Jansenist  party*  see  Lafltnu,  Vic  de 
Clement  IX,  torn.  i.  p.  123,  &c.     Respecting 


Codde,  Neerrassel,  Tariet,  and  other  defitfl* 
ders  of  the  Jansenist  cause  in  Holland,  ttt 
Dictionnaire  des  Livres  JanshnsUa^  L  48f 
121,  353,  ii.  406,  ir.  119,  &e.  and  in  nuy 
other  places. 

«  [Both  sees  in  partHms.  &  — TWi 
church,  properly  speaking;  the  chnrch  of  Hoi* 
land,  f>till  exists  under  an  arcfabisbop  lii 
two  bishops.  It  has,  howerer,  long  ceaiedtiv 
enjoy  the  support  of  the  civil  goreniiKit 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  by  the  BnU  £r  jm  ^  ia 
1853.  established  a  new  Boman  hiflnicliy* 
The  archbishop  of  tftz^pdit  and  the  fairii0(* 
of  Deventer  and  Haariezn  protested  ia  I8M 
against  the  Bull  IneffabUis^  which  estdbliArd 
the  Immaculate  Gmeeptkm.  See  J.  X. 
Neale,  Jansenist  Church  of  SoQaud,  Loi* 
don,  1858.     Ed.] 

•  Sec  alwve,  century  xtL  Histoiy  of  tfci 
Boman  church,  §  81,  sc. 
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of  the  Jansenists  there  is  nothing  entirely  sound  and  uncomipted 
in  the  practice  and  institutions  of  the  Koman  church.  In  the  first 
place>  they  complain  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  have  forsaken 
altogether  the  duties  of  their  office.  They  moreover  assert,  that  the 
monks  are  really  apostates ;  and  they  would  have  them  be  brought 
back  to  their  pristine  sanctity,  and  to  that  strict  course  of  life  which 
the  founders  of  the  several  orders  prescribed.  They  would  also  have 
the  people  well  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  Christian 
piety.  They  contend  that  the  sacred  volume,  and  the  books  contain- 
ing the  forms  of  public  worship,  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  each  nation,  and  should  be  diligently 
read  and  studied  by  all.  And  lastly,  they  assert  that  all  the  people 
should  be  carefully  taught  that  true  piety  towards  Gk)d  does  not 
eonsist  in  external  acts  and  rites,  but  in  purity  of  heart  and  divine 
love.  These  things  considered  in  a  general  view,  no  one  can  censure, 
nnless  he  is  himself  vicious,  or  a  stranger  to  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  if  we  descend  to  particulars,  and  inquire  how  they  trained 
their  people  for  heaven,  it  will  appear  that  Jansenian  piety  leaned 
greatly  towards  insupportable  superstition  and  the  harsh  and  fanatical 
opinions  of  the  so-called  mystics ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  entirely 
without  reason  they  were  branded  by  their  adversaries  with  the  title 
of  Rifforists^     Their  doctrine  respecting  penitence  especially  was 


>  Thoie  who  vish  for  a  Ailler  knowledge 
ai  that  adoomj  pi«ity,  which  tho  Jansenisto 
cobudobIj  prescribed  to  their  people,  and 
wiiidb    waa    indeed    coincident    with   the 
pattern  set  by  those  that  anciently  inhabited 
tiw   dcaart    parts  of   Egypt^    Libya,   and 
BjiitL,   bat  was  equally  remote  from  the 
pmcriptions  of  Christ  and  of  right  reason, 
■ay  Teiad  only  the  Letters^  and  the  other 
wntinga  of  the  abbot  of  St  Cytan,  whom 
the  Janeenists  resard  almost  as  an  oracle. 
He  maj  be  called  a  frank,  ingenuous  man, 
■ineere  in  his  interconrse  with  Qod,  superior 
to  most  teaches  of  piety  amons  the  Roman- 
isU  ;  he  may  also  be  called  a  learned^  man, 
and  yeiy  well  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
and  the  afBiirs  of  the  ancients :  but,  with  the 
Jansenists,  to  pronounce  him  the  greatest 
aad  best,  the  perfect  pattern  of  holiness, 
and  the  moat  correct  teacher  of  true  piety, 
ia  what  no  one  can  do,  unless  he  afiix  new 
■maninp  to  these  terms,  and  meanings  un- 
known  in  the  sacred  writings.    That  we 
■aj  not  seem  to  do  imnstice  to  so  groat  a 
■an,  we  will  confirm  these  remarks  by  some 
ipeeimens  of  his  wisdom  and  virtue.    This 
honeet  man  undertook,  in  a  long  work«  to 
eonfotP  the  heretics^  that  is,  the  protestants. 
And  for  this  puinpose  it  was  necessary  for 
Urn  to  examine  the  books  written  by  this 
wicked  class  of  men.    But  before  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  read  any  of  them,  with  Martin  de 
Barcoa,  hia  nephew,  a  man  xeiy  like  to  his 
nnclr,  he  was  accustomed  to  ezp^l  the  devil 


out  of  them  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  What 
weakness  did  this  manifest?  This  very 
holy  man,  forsooth,  was  persuaded,  that  the 
enemy  of  mankind  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  these  writings  of  the  heretics :  but 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  he  supposed  the 
arch-fiend  to  lie  concealed,  whetner  in  the 
paper  or  in  the  letters,  or  between  the 
leaves,  or  lastly,  in  the  sentiments  them- 
selves. Let  us  hear  Claude  Lancelot^  in  his 
Hhnmres  touchant  la  Vie  de  M,  PAM  d-e 
8.  Cyratif  i.  226,  He  says:  'il  lisoit  ces 
livres  avec  tant  de  pi6t^,  qu'en  Ite  prenant 
il  les  exorcisoit  totyours  en  faisant  le  signo 
de  la  croix  dessus,  ne  doutant  point  que  le 
Demon  n'y  r^sidoit  actuellement'  He  was 
so  charmed  with  Augustine,  as  to  receive 
for  divine  all  his  sentiments,  without  dut- 
crimination ;  and  even  those  which  all  good 
men,  among  the  papists  themselves,  regard 
as  faults  in  that  father.  Among  others, 
may  be  mentioned  that  dangerous  doctrine, 
that  the  saints  are  the  legitimate  proprietors 
of  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  wicked 
unjustly  possess,  according  to  the  divine 
law,  those  things  of  which  they  are  lawful 
proprietors,  according  to  human  laws.  Thus, 
in  Nicolas  Fontaine*8  Mhnoires  pour  servir 
a  CHiatoire  de  Port'Royal,  i.  201,  he  says : 
•J^us-Christ  n*est  encore  ontr^  dans  la 
possession  de  son  Iloyaumo  tomporel  et  dos 
oiens  du  monde,  qui  luy  appartiennent,  que 
par  cctte  petite  portion  qu  en  tient  TE^lise 
par  1g6  bcn^cca  de  see  Clercs,  qui  ne  sont 
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iDJurious  both  to  church  and  Rtate.  They  made  penitence  to  cooBut 
principally  in  voluntary  punishments,  wliich  a  sinner  should  inflict 
on  himself  in  proportion  to  his  offences.  For  they  maintained,  that 
since  man  is  by  nature  most  corrupt  and  most  wretched^  he  ought  to 
retire  from  the  world  and  from  business^  and  to  expiate,  as  it  were, 
his  inherent  corruption  by  continual  hardships  and  tortures  of  the 
body,  by  fasting,  by  hard  labour,  by  prayer,  and  by  meditation ;  and 
the  more  depravity  any  one  has,  either  by  nature  or  contracted  bj 
habit,  the  more  distress  and  anguish  of  body  he  should  impose  on 
himself.  And  in  this  matter  they  were  so  extravagant,  that  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  those  the  greatest  sainta,  and  the  sacred  victivu 
of  penitence,  consumed  by  the  fire  of  divine  love,  who  intentionally 
pined  away  and  died  under  these  various  kinds  of  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships ;  nay,  they  taught  that  this  class  of  euiddes  were  able  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  to  merit  much  for  the  church  and  for  their 
friends,  with  God,  by  means  of  their  pains  and  sufferings.  This  ap- 
pears from  numerous  examples,  but  especially  from  that  of  Francis 
de  PariSy^  the  worker  of  so  many  miracles  in  the  Jansenist  schod, 
who  brought  on  himself  a  most  cruel  death,  in  order  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  God.* 

§  46.  A  striking  example  of  this  gloomy  and  extravagant  devotion 


qne  lee  fermiers  et  les  dc^positait^s  de  Ji^sus- 
Christ.'  So  then,  ifwolnjlieVehim,  a  golden 
ape  is  coining,  in  'which  Jvhub  Christ  will 
di'throne  all  kings  and  princes,  and.  seizing 
upon  the  whole  world,  will  transfer  it  entire 
to  his  church,  of  which  the  leaders  are  the 
priests  and  monks.  Will  the  Jansenist^ 
now  come  forth  and  proclaim  that  they 
make  it  their  greatest  care  to  secure  civil 
governments  ngainst  the  machinations  of 
the  Koman  pontiffs?  Hespecting  pniyer, 
he  philosophizes  entirely  in  the  spirit  of 
thos(?  who  are  called  mystics.  Tor  he  denies 
that  thosc'who  would  pray,  should  consider 
beforehand  what  they  would  ask  of  God ; 
because  prayer  does  not  consist  in  the 
thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  mind,  but 
in  a  sort  of  blind  impulse  of  divine  love. 
I-rfincelot,  Memoirfs  totfchant  la  Vie  de  PAM 
de  S.  Ci/ran^  ii.  44,  says :  *  II  ne  croyoit  pas, 
que  Ton  dut  faire  quelque  effort  pour  s'appli- 
quer  a  quelque  yioxnt  ou  a  quelque  pensce 
piirticuli^re — parce  que  la  veritable  prii»re 
est  plutot  un  attrait  de  son  amour  qui  em* 
porte  notre  coeur  vers  lui  ct  nous  enlcve 
comme  hors  de  nous-memes,  que  non  pas 
line  occupation  de  notre  esprit  qui  se  rem- 
plisse  de  I'id^e  de  quelque  objet  quoique 
divin.'  He,  therefore,  prays  best,  who  afcks 
for  nothing,  and  exclmles  all  thoughts  from 
his  mind.  Jesus  Christ  and  his  discipled 
knew  nothing  of  this  sublime  philosophy : 
for  he  directs  us  to  pray  in  a  set  form  of 
words;  and  they,  the  apostles,  frequently 
acquaint  us  with  the  subject-matter  of  their 


prayers.    But  of  all  his  errors,  thii  «B- 
doabtcdly  was  the  worst,  that  he  had  to 
doubt  but  that  he  was  an    instnuuoit  d 
Go<l,  by  which  the  Divine  Being  opentet 
and  works;   and  that  he  held,  geaenXtft 
that  a  pious  man  should  follow  the  impilMi 
of  his  mind,  suspending  all  exercise  of  Ui 
judgment.      And    the  opinion  was  iwrt 
deeply  fixed  in  the  minds  of  aU  the  Jansea- 
ists,  that  Ood  him8<*lf  acts  and  opentcs  os 
the  mind,  and  reveals,  to  it  his  pleaisiCk 
when  all  movements  of  the  vnderstaiiditf 
and  the  will  are  restrained    and  hialMd* 
Hence,  whatever  thoughts,  opinioM^  or]l■^ 
poses  occur  to  them,  in  that  state  of  qnictm 
they  unhesitatingly  regard  as  oracular  jbmUt 
festations  and  instructions  firom  God.    8w 
Mvmoiree  de  Port-Royal,  iii.  246,  &c. 
»  [Or  the  Deacon  Paris.     Ed,] 
*  See  John  Morin*s  Comment,  de  IW* 
trntia,  Pnef.  p.  3,  &c.  in  which  there  ii  > 
tacit  censure  of  the  Janaenian  DotioH  <^ 
penitence.     On  the  other  hand,  see  tk 
Abbe  de  8.  Cyran,  in  the  Memoirei  deM' 
Rot/ah  iWi  483.     The  Jansenists  reduntbt 
restoration  of   tme  penitence  among  ^ 
principal  merits  of  St  Cyran ;   and  tbc^ 
ctiU  him  the  second  father  of  the  doetriii 
of  pt^niteuce.    See  Alemoiree  de  Port'BBfmt 
iii.  446,  504,  &c.    Yet  this  rezy  pemtfoei 
of  his  was  not  the  least  of  the  caasM  ff 
which  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  by  ofdtf 
of  cardinal  Bichelicu.     See  iM.  i.  333i 
&c.  452,  &c. 
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ibited  in  the  celebrated  female  convent,  called  Port-Royal  in 
ds,^  situated  in  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  not  far  from  Paris. 
f  F.,  in  the  very  commencement  of  this  century,  gave  the 
tendence  of  it  to  Jaqudine  (one  of  the  daughters  of  the  cele- 
jurist  Antony  Ama/uld\  who  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 
Angelica  de  8.  Magdalencu  She  at  first  lived  a  very  disso- 
),  such  as  was  common  at  that  time  in  the  French  nunneries ; 
.he  year  1609  the  fear  of  Qod  came  upon  her,  and  she  entered 
ibits  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and  afterwards  becoming  inti- 
rst  with  Francis  de  Sales,  and  then,  in  1623,  with  the  abbot 
Tyran^  she  conformed  both  herself  and  her  convent  to  their 
nd  prescriptions.  The  consequence  was,  that  this  religious 
br  nearly  a  century,  excited  in  the  Jesuits  the  highest  disgust^ 
the  Jansenists  the  highest  admiration ;  and  its  fame  spread 
Europe.  The  consecrated  virgins  inhabiting  it,  followed  with 
Qost  strictness  the  ancient,  severe,  and  almost  everywhere 
ed,  rule  of  the  Cistercians ;  nay,  they  imposed  on  themselves 
gours  and  burdens  than  even  that  rule  prescribed.'    A  great 


-Boyal  des  Champs,  2>. — If 
means  by  the  word  dissolute  to 
f  suspicion  on  the  moral  charac- 
meline  Amauld,  the  imputation  is 
tsa  He  is  uniformly  ui\just  to 
inists,  but,  I  think,  scarcely  oa- 
intending  a  false  accusation.  It 
means  oSij  that  her  life  was,  up 
8th  year,  distinguished  by  no 
but  according  to  the  relaxed,  rule 
in  the  French  nunneries.  Ed.] 
)  is  extant  a  multitude  of  books 
I  kinds,  in  which  the  Jansenists 
nd  deplore  the  fortunes,  the  holi- 
regulations,  and  the  destruction  of 
■ated  seat  We  shall  mention  only 
;  are  at  hand,  ani  more  recent,  as 
lore  full  than  the  others.  First, 
dictines  of  St  jSifaur  present  a 
at  dry  history  of  the  convent, 
risHana^  yiii.  910,  ^c.  A  much 
id  more  pleasing  histoiy,  though 
and  somewhat  chaigeable  with 
is  that  of  the  noted  French  poet 
ine,  Abrigi  de  VHiitoire  de  Port' 
hich  is  printed  among  the  works 
1,  Lewis  Racine,  Amsterd.  1760, 
\  and  is  in  toI.  ii.  p.  275 — 366. 
nal  state  and  form  of  this  convent^ 
Uy  described  by  Moleon,  Voyages 
M,  p.  234.  To  these  add  Nicolas 
I  HhnuArei  pour  servir  a  VHutoire 
loyal,  Cologne  (that  is  Utrecht), 
Tols.  Sto.  Peter  Thomas  du 
'Smoires  pour  servir  a  fHistoire  de 
U,  Cologne,  1739,  Svo.  Rectieil  de 
Pieces  poitr  servir  a  VHistoire  de 
lA  Utrecht,  1740.  8vo.  The  edi- 
le  papers  promises  in  his  preface 
actions  of  the  same  nature;  and 


he  affords  no  slight  indication,  that,  from 
these  and  other  documents,  some  one  may 
compose  a  perf^t  history  of  Port-Royal, 
which  so  many  Jansenists  regarded  as  the 
gate  of  heayen.  Claude  Lancelot  has  also 
much  that  relates  to  this  subject,  in  Ins 
History  of  the  Abbot  8t.  Cyran.  These  and 
other  works  describe  only  the  external 
state,  and  the  various  fortunes  of  this  cele- 
brated convent.  The  internal  state,  the 
mode  of  life,  and  numberless  events  that 
occurred  among  the  nuns  themselves,  and 
among  their  neighbours,  are  described  in 
the  Mimoires  pour  servir  a  VUistoire  de 
Port-Royal,  eta  la  Vie  de  Marie  Angilique 
tFAmaud,  Utrecht,  1742,  6  tom.  Svo.  Vies 
intiressantes  et  idifiantes  dee  Religieuses  de 
Port-Royal  et  de  plusiettrs  Personnes  qui 
leur  itoient  attacMes,  Of  this  work,  fbur 
volumes  have  already  been  published :  the 
first  appeared,  Utrecht,  1760,  Svo.  They 
all  contain  various  documents,  of  no  in- 
considerable value.  The  last  fbrtunes  and 
overthrow  of  the  convent  are  described, 
especially  in  the  Mimoirea  sur  la  JkstruC' 
tion  de  fAbbaye  de  Port-Royal  des  Champs ; 
without  place,  1711,  Svo.  If  I  do  not 
wholly  mistake,  these  writers  add  much 
less  to  the  reputation  and  gloiy  of  this 
noted  convent,  than  the  Jansenists  sup- 
pose. When  I  read  their  writings,  Antony 
Amauld,  Tillemont,  Nicole,  Isaac  le  Mattre, 
and  the  many  others  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  authors  of  Port-Royal,  appear 
to  me  great  and  extraordinary  men.  But 
when  I  lay  aside  their  books,  and  turn  to 
those  just  mentioned,  in  which  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  these  great  men  are  described, 
they  appear  to  me  small  men,  &natics,  and 
unworthy   of  their   high   reputation.     I 
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proportion  of  the  Janaemst  penitents,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks, 
built  for  themselves  cottages,  without  the  precincts  of  this  cloister ; 
and  there  led  a  life  not  unlike  that  which  we  read  of  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  among  those  austere  recluses  called  Fathers  of  the 
desert,  who  dwelt  in  the  desert  parts  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  For  it  was 
the  object  of  them  all  to  efface  the  stains  upon  their  souls,  which  were 
either  innate,  or  acquired  by  habits  of  sinning,  by  means  of  voluntary 
pains  and  sufferincfs  inflicted  on  themselves,  by  silence,  by  hungfer 
i!nd  thiTBt,  by  pra>^g,  labouring,  watching,  and  ^during  pin.'  Yet 
they  did  not  all  pursue  the  same  species  of  labour.  The  more  learned 
applied  themselves  to  the  writing  of  books ;  and  not  a  few  of  them 
did  great  service  to  the  cause  of  both  sacred  and  profane  learning. 
Others  instructed  youth  in  the  elements  of  languages  and  the  arts. 
But  most  of  them,  amidst  rustic  and  servile  labours,  esthausted  the 
powers  of  both  mind  and  body,  and  wore  themselves  out,  as  it  were, 
by  a  slow  and  lingering  death.  Yet  many  of  these  were  illustrious 
personages  and  noblemen,  who  had  before  obtained  the  highest 
honours,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and  who  were  not 
ashamed  now  to  assume  the  place,  and  perform  the  duties  of  the 
lowest  servants.  This  celebrated  retreat  of  Jansenian  penitence 
experienced  vicissitudes  throughout  this  century;  at  one  time  it 
flourished  very  highly,  at  another  it  was  nearly  broken  up.  At  last, 
as  the  nuns  pertinaciously  refused  to  subscribe  the  oath  proposed  by 
Alexander  VIL,  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  as  considerable 
injury  to  the  commonwealth,  and  much  disgrace  to  distinguished 
families,  were  supposed  to  arise  from  this  convent  and  its  regulations, 
Lewis  XIV.,  in  the  year  1709,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits, 
ordered  the  edifice  to  be  pulled  down  and  entirely  demolished,  and 
the  nuns  to  be  transferred  to  Paris ;  and  two  years  after,  that  nothing 
might  remain  to  nourish  superstition,  he  ordered  the  bodies  that  were 
buried  there  to  be  disinterred,  and  removed  to  other  places. 

§  47.  The  other  commotions  which  distturbed  tSie  tranquilli^  of  the 
Boman  church  were  but  light  clouds  compared  with  this  tempest. 
The  old  quarrel  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans, 
whether  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ  was  conceived  without  sin 
or  stain  (which  the  Dominicans  denied,  and  the  Franciscans 
affirmed),  gave  considerable  trouble  to  Paul  F.,  Oregory  XV.,  and 
Alexander  VIL  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
it  began  to  disturb  Spain  very  considerably,  and  to  produce  parties. 
Therefore  the  kings  of  Spain,  Philip  IIL  and  IV,,  sent  some  envoys 


readily  give  to  Isaac  le  Maitre,  oommonly 
called  Sacy,  the  p»Lto  of  a  moet  poliahed 
genius,  while  reading  his  orations,  or  his 
other  lucubrations;  but  when  I  meet  him 
at  Port-Koyal,  with  a  sickle  in  his  hand,  in 
company  with  rustics  cutting  down  the 
com,  he  makes  a  comical  figure,  and  seems 
not  altogether  in  his  right  mind. 

>  The  first  that  retired  to  Port-Boyal,  in 
1637»  in  order  to  pui^  away  his  sins,  was 


the  very  eloquent  and  highly  celebrated 
Parisian  aidvocate,  Isaac  le  Mattre;  whose 
retirement  brought  much  odium  upon  the 
abbot  of  St.  Cyran.  See  Mimoires  four 
FHistoire  de  Pori-Royal,  i.  233,  &c  He 
was  followed  by  many  others  of  yarious 
classes  and  ranks,  among  whom  were  men 
of  the  noblest  birth.  See  Viet  des  SeU- 
gieu9es  de  Port-Boyal^  L  141,  &c 
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to  Borne,  urgently  soliciting  the  ponti£b  to  decide  the  question  by  a 
public  decree.  But  the  ponti£G9  deemed  it  more  important  to  follow 
prudence  than  to  gratify  requests  from  an  authority  so  high.  For 
they  were  alarmed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  splendour  of  the  Spanish 
throne,  which  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  Franciscans,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  credit  and  influence  of  the  Domi^can  family.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  be  obtained  by  repeated  supplications,  except  that  the 
pontiffs,  by  words  and  by  ordinances,  pronounced  the  cause  of  the 
Franciscans  to  be  very  probable,  and  forbade  the  Dominicans  to  assail 
it  in  public ;  while  at  tiie  same  time  they  would  not  allow  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  others  to  charge  error  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Dominicans.^ 
In  a  king  or  magistrate  such  reluctance  to  pass  judgment  would  be 
commendable :  but  whether  it  was  suitable  in  a  man,  who  claims  to 
be  the  divinely-constituted  judge  of  all  religious  causes,  and  to  be  placed 
beyond  all  danger  of  erring,  by  the  immediafce  power  and  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  those  may  answer  who  support  the  reputation  and 
honour  of  the  pontiffs. 

§  48.  Towards  the  close  of  this  century,  the  mystics,  whose  repu- 
tation and  influence  were  formerly  so  great,  were  exposed  to  very 
severe  treatment.  The  first  sufferer  was  Michael  de  Molinos,  a 
Spanish  priest,  resident  at  Rome,  in  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  and 
therefore  attended  by  numerous  disciples  of  both  sexes.  In  the  year 
1681  he  published,  at  Bome,  his  Way  or  Guide  to  what  the  mystics 
call  a  8pi/ritual  or  contemplative  life;*  that  is.  Institutes  of  Mystic 
Theology :  in  which  he  was  thought  to  recall  from  the  shades  below 
the  capital  errors  of  the  old  Begharda  and  Beguins,  and  to  open  the 
door  for  all  iniquity  and  wickedness.  The  substance  of  his  system, 
which  his  friends  interpret  in  one  way,  and  his  enemies  in  another, 
amounted  to  this :  that  all  religion  consists  in  a  certain  quietude  of 


>  See  Fred.  TJlrich  Calixtns,  Hittoria 
Immaculata  ConcepiionU  B.  Virainis  Ma- 
ria,  Helmst  1696, 4to.  Add  Jo.  Hornbeck's 
Comment,  ad  BuUam  Urbani  VllL  de 
JHelma  FestiSy  p.  250.  Jo.  LauDoi,  iV«9- 
scriptianeedeCkmceptu  Vir^nis  Maria,  Opp. 
t.  i  pt.  i.  p.  9,  &C.  Clement  XL,  a  long  time 
after  this,  namely,  in  1708,  proceeded  some- 
what ftirdier,  and  by  a  special  bull,  com- 
manded all  bis  people  to  observe  a  festiyal 
in  memorjr  of  tne  conception  of  St.  Mary, 
the  sinless.  See  Memoires  de  Trevour,  for 
1709,  A.  zzzviii.  p.  614.  But  the  Domini- 
cans most  firmly  aeny,  that  the  oblifi^tions 
of  this  law  extend  to  them;  and  they 
perseyere  in  defending  their  old  opinion, 
though  with  more  modesty  than  formerly. 
And  when  we  consider,  that  this  opinion 
is  by  no  means  condemned  by  the  pontil( 
and  that  the  Dominicans  are  not  molested, 
though  they  do  not  celebrate  that  festiyal, 
it  is  eyident,  that  the  language  of  the  Boman 
edict  is  to  be  construed  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  and  that  the  decree  does  not  contra- 
dict the  earlier  decrees  of  the  pontiffs.    See. 


Lamindus  Pritanius,  or  Muratori,  deJngemO' 
rum  Moderaiione  in  Belig,  Ne^otio,  p.  264,  &c. 
'  This  book  was  written  in  Spanish,  and 
first  published  in  1675,  supported  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  greatest  and  most 
respectable  men.  In  1681,  it  was  published 
at  Kome,  in  Italian,  though  it  had  i^peared 
in  this  language,  some  time  before,  in  other 
places.  Aiterwards,  it  was  translated  into 
the  Dutch,  French,  and  Latin  languages ;  and 
was  yery  often  printed  in  Holland,  France, 
and  Italy.  The  Latin  translation,  under 
the  title  of  ManudueHo  Spiritualise  was 
published  by  Aug.  Herm.  Francke  at  Halle, 
1687,  8yo.  In  Italian,  it  bore  the  title  of 
Gvida  Spirituale.  Annexed  to  it  is  another 
tract  of  Molinos,  de  Communione  Quoti' 
diana;  which  was  also  condemned.  See 
Becueil  de  diveraee  Pikeee  concemant  le 
QuiHisme  et  lee  Quiitistes,  ou  MolinoSy  see 
8entim£n8  et  see  Disciples^  Amsterd.  1688, 
Svo.  In  this  work,  the  first  piece  is 
Molinos'  book  in  the  French  translation; 
and  then  various  epistles,  relating  to  his 
affairs  and  his  sentiments. 
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the  soul,  when  it  is  withdrawn  from  external  and  finite  objects,  and 
turned  towards  God,  and  loves  Him  sincerely,  and  withoat  any  hope 
of  reward ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  I  mistake  not,  tluit 
the  mind  of  a  man,  in  pursuit  of  the  supreme  good,  must  be  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  intercourse  of  the  senses,  and  from  corporeal 
objects ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  understanding  and  the  will  being  all 
hushed,  the  mind  must  be  merged  wholly  in  Grod,  from  whom  it  ori- 
ginated.    Hence   his  followers  were   called  Quietistsi  though  the 
common  appellation  of  mysti^^s  would  have  been  more  proper.    For 
the  doctrine  of  Molinoa  was  accounted  new,  only  because  he  expreBsed 
himself  in  new  phraseology,  which  was  not  become  trite  by  common 
use,  and  had  arranged  and  digested  in  a  better  form  what  the  ancients 
stated  confusedly.     The  Jesuits,  and  others  who  watched  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  Roman  cause,  readily  perceived  that  he  had  broached  a 
system  wliich  tacitly  accused  the  Roman  church  of  a  departure  from 
true  religion ;  for  that  church,  as  is  well  known,  makes  piety  to  con- 
sist chiefly  in  ceremonies  and  external  works.    But  it  was  the  French 
ambassador  especially,  and  his  friends,  who  prosecuted  the  man.  And 
from  tins  and  other  circumstances,  it  has  been  plausibly  inferred  that 
political  considerations,  as  well  as  religious,  had  their  influence  in 
this  controversy :  and  that  this  Spaniard  had  opposed  the  wishes  and 
the  projects  of  the  French  king  in  some  difficult  negotiations.^   How- 
ever this  may  be,  Molinoa  was  thrown  into  prison  in  1685;  thon^ 
he  had  a  vast  number  of  friends,  and  though  the  pontiff  himad^ 
Innocent  XL,  was  partial  to  him.     In  1687,  he  publicly  renounced 
the  errors  charged  upon  him,  but  notwithstanding  he  was  delivered 
over  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  he  died  a  prisoner  at  an  ad* 
vanccd  age,  in  1696.'    Every  honest  and  impartial  man  will  be  ready 
to  grant  that  the  opinions  of  Molinoa  were  greatly  distorted  and  mil- 
represented  by  his  enemies,  the  Jesuits  and  the  French,  for  whoee 
interest  it  was  that  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  way ;  and  that  he  mi 
charged  with  consequences   from    his  principles,  which  he  neither 
admitted,  nor  even  thought  of.    On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  obviov 

'    [Yet^    perhaps,    the    whole    may    be  of  DomiD.  de  Colonia,  in  the  BiblioikifM 

BBcribfd  to  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  oTer  Janshiittte,  p.  469.     See,  on  this  whole  nb- 

the  French  court,  who  had  father  k  Chaise,  jeet,    the   Narrative    rtspeciing    Qwttym, 

confessor  to  Ij<>wis  XIV.,  on  their  sido;  and  which  is  subjoined  to  the  German  tnnili* 

ho    controlU^l    M^idame    Maintenon,    and  tion  of  Gilbert  Burnet's   TraveU,     Godfe 

through  her  the  superstitious  Lewis.    And  Arnold's  Kirchcn-  und  Ketcer^kutcne,  j/L 

a  king,  who,  two  years  before,  had  been  iii.  ch.  xrii.  p.  176.     Jo.  Wolfg.  Jacgor'! 

induced  to  sa^^rifice  to  his  own  bigotry  some  Hiatoria  EccUs.  et  Polit,  siecuL  XTii.< 


millions  of  his  loyal  and  industrious  sub-  ix.  p.  26,  &c.  Charles  Plessis  d'Axgenti^t 

jects,  might  easily  bo  persuaded,  from  a  lust  ColUctioJudiciorum  df  notis Errorihii,t,tL 

for  spiritual  eonquest^t,  to  persecute  a  single  pt.  ii.  p.  357.  where  the  papal  bolls  are ginb 

man,  who  was  a  stranger :  and  to  obh'ge  the  [The  documents  of  the  whole  proceediafi 

pope  also,  to  abandon  for  a  time  a  man  of   the  Inquisition,    and    of    the  pcmtf 

whom  he  loyed  and  honoured,  and  to  whom  against  Molinoa,  are  given  ns  bj  Nubobi 

he  had  assigned  a  residence  near  his  own  Terzagus,  bishop  of  Nami  in  Italy,  in  kii 

palace;   and  especially,  as  the  Inqiisition  Tfuologia    HisioricO'inysiica  adv.  «rf.  *t 

were  suspicious  of  the  pontiff's  own  sound-  9101*08  PseitdcT'fn^Bticos^    quorum    ffuleht 

ness  in  the  faith.     <Sk*A/.]  texiiurt   et    Errores  confutantur,  VouMb 

'  He  was  bom  in  the  Ticinity  of  Sara-  1764,  folio,  p.  8,  &c     2>.] 
goHsa,  in  1627 ;  according  to  the  testimony 
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that  his  system  included  most  of  the  faults  which  are  justly  charge- 
able upon  the  mystics ;  and  that  it  was  well  suited  to  the  disposition 
of  those  who  obtrude  upon  others,  as  divine  and  oracular  communi- 
cations, the  suggestions  of  a  heated  imagination,  withdrawn  from  the 
control  of  reason.^ 

§  49.  It  would  have  been  very  strange,  if  a  man  of  such  a  character 
had  not  found  disciples  and  followers.     It  is  said  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
eagerly  entered  upon  the  way  of  salvation  which  he  pointed  out.     Nor 
will  this  appear  incredible,  if  it  be  considered,  that  in  all  provinces  of 
the  Romish  world  there  is  a  large  number  of  persons  who  have  dis- 
cernment enough  to  see  that  outward  ceremonies  and  bodily  mortifi- 
cations cannot  be  the  whole  of  religion,  and  yet  have  not  light  enough 
to  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  their  own  efforts,  and  without  a 
guide.   But  these  nascent  commotions  were  suppressed  by  the  church 
in  their  commencement,  in  some  places  by  threatenings  and  punish- 
ments, and  in  others  by  blandishments  and  promises :  and  Molinos 
bimself  being  put  out  of  the  way,  his  disciples  and  friends  did  not 
appear  formidable.     Among  the  friends  and  avowers  of  Quietistic 
lentiments,  the  following  persons  especially  have  been  often  men- 
tioned; namely,  Peter  Matthew  Petrucci,  a  pious  man  and  one  of  the 
Ionian  cardiimls ;  Francis  de  la  Combe,  a  Bamabite,  and  instructor 
of  Madame  Ouyon,  who  is  soon  to  be  mentioned  ;  Francis  MalavalU ; 
Bemiere  de  Louvigni ;  and  some  others  of  less  note.     These  differed 
from  each  other,  and  from  Molinos,  in  many  particulars,  as  is  common 
wfth  mystics,  who  are  governed  more  by  the  visions  of  their  own 
minds  than  by  fixed  rules  and  principles.    Yet  if  we  disregard  words, 
ttd  look  only  at  their  import,  we  shall  find  that  they  all  set  out  from 
the  same  principles,  and  tended  to  the  same  results.^ 

§  50.  In  France  the  Quietistic  doctrine  was  supposed  to  be  dis- 
seminated by  the  writings  of  Jane  Maria  Bouvieres  de  la  Mothe 
Guyonj  a  lady  of  distinction,  of  no  bad  intentions,  and  exemplary  in 
her  life,  but  of  a  fickle  temper,  and  one  whose  feelings  measured  and 
controlled  her  religious  belief;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  fal- 
ladous.'    As  her  religious  opinions  gave  offence  to  many,  in  the  year 

'  Wlmt  can  be  said  in  defence  of  Mo-     nice,   1684.—  La  Combe  was  a  native  of 
fajM  been  collected  by  Christ.  Eberh.     Savoy,  and  a  zealous  propagator  of  Quietism 


WcMBBUum,  HiMtoria  Eccles.  sec  xvii.  p.     in  Franco.     He  wrote  Analysis  Orationis 

Menialis ;  and  was  committed  to  the  Baa- 

•  Th«  writings  of  these  persons  are  enu-     tille  in  1687,  where  he  ended  his  days. — 

remarks  upon  them,byDomin.     Malavalle  was  born  at  Marseilles,  1627,  be- 


4t»  Cdkmia,  in  his  Bibliotheca  QuietisticOf  came  blind  in  infancy;    yet  ho  composed 

.MUoiiwd  to  his  JBiblioth.  Jansenianay  p.  Pratique  facile  pour  tlever  V&ine  a  la  Cori' 

4NC  488.     Godfr.  Arnold,  Historia  et  Ik-  templation ;  Pofsies  Sacrees,  &c.,  and  died 

mrMio  Theol.  Mystic^B^  p.  364,  and  Peter  at  Marseilles,  in  1719. — ^De  Louvigni  was 

BofreCt   Bibiiotkeca   MysHcarum,  Amsterd.  king's  counsellor,  and  treasurer  at  Caen,  and 

1708,   8to.      [Cardinal  Petmcci,   bom   in  died  1659.     He  wrote  Chretien  Inttrirur; 

1888^  at  Ancona,  cardinal  1686,  died  1701 ;  and    (Euitcs     Spirituelles^     ou    Conduite 

Vfote  Tikeoloffia   Contemplativa ;  Spiritual  assureepour  ceux  qui  tendent  a  la  perfec- 
LtHers  and  Tracts ;  On  the  Government  of     Hon,     Tr.'\ 

tie  Pasnons  ;  Mystic  Riddle ;  Apology  for  '  This  lady  wrote  the  History  ofhtr  oum 

ike  Quittists,  &c.,  printed  collectively,  Vc-  ii/V,  which  was  published   in  French   at 

TOL.  III.  U 
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ir»N7,  they  wiTe  niljiiiittdl  to  the  i-xamiimtiou  of  Bereral  great  sod 
tlifriiittcil  iiifn.  and  wi'tv  liiially  pr.iiinimci'il  emmeouR  and  iinmund; 
nii-l  ill   lllit?  tliny  w.re  I'.riiiallv  ciiifiiti-il  l.y  Jna.  UenU/u  Bitmi^, 
l>isli(>I»  iif  >[f:nix.    Friim  tliis  L-initt-st  .1  frre;iter  one  Arnxe,  between  the 
twn  i.ifii.  who  ill  tli:it  tiim-,  a.«  all  iin-  ai,Ti'ii|,  rfood  first  aniODg  the 
Freiu-li  for  Kfiitiw  mid  eliw|iienoi':  tlint  in,  the  above-named  Bo/sud 
mill  /",■-«(»■->  S"i;;/,„ir  -If  F.wlin:  flie  [inrlate  of  Oaiiibmv,  who  vaa 
liiylily   rciK.wiicd   thniiii,'lic.iit    Kiintjic.     Himiid   a-iked  Fenelon  to 
«It|)n>vv  aiLd  rccoinuiL'iid  liie  biok  against  the  i-rr<)rB  of  Madame  (rn;vaiL 
JiVurlMii,  on  i\w  cimtriiry,  iwt  only  inuiutiiiDed  tluit  this  pioua  \tij 
was  groiiiidh'.ssly  taxL-iI  by  her  advfrsary  with  many  faulte,  but  ako,  a 
a.  liii'ik  which  Iil-  iiuhlwiiMl  in  ItiflT,'  liimsulf  adopted  eome  of  bo   I 
iHiininus,  ami  {-Hiti'ciidty  thiit  mysticnl  prt'fept,  that  we  oufjht  to  low   I 
(iinl  [luniy,'  mid  willinut  the  expci-tiitiou  of  any  reward;  and  he  J 
(■iiiitirnii'd  the  j»riii('i])li'  by  tlic  Muffr.ijfcs  of  the  moHt  eminent  s 
i'niV'iki-d  liy  tliis  iliwsi-iit  fnini  him,  IUm^iic/,  in  whi>He  view  glor 
tin;  lii;jlir,ft  u"""l,  did   iLiit  cen>;e  from  imporliminfj  i^yv's  A"' 
l,nn,<-i;,l  Xlf:,  till   i\w  pcmlitr,  in  HiaO,  by  a  public  docree  1 
iiM  (.Troni-niis  the  Imuk  of  Friii-li.n,  but  without  mentioning  hie 
atiil   in   particular,  twenty-three   propositions   extracted   out  i 
Feiifldii  was  induce<l,  either  by  his  timidity  or  prudence,  to  app 
the  i)i.'nt<-ucc  pronounced  ugiiinst  himself,  without  any  exc 
tu  recommcnil  it  himself  to  the  churches  under  his  care.* 


Cnlojni'  ((in  the  (itli--pagi>  fuUi-Ijr   atutn).     ntj  method  of  prayer,  and  a  po«m  ■ 

IT'M.iarapi.  Ilif  wrilTnK>'.fullofidlrBiir»ii,     N«tirity,  were  pubfiihfil.  p-'-^- ■ 

:iti<l  <'f  nm  v,-rrKilidniy>tio|<liniw'B,  lure  12mi).  7>.] 
1h>i  i>  imuNMlii'l  inti)  Uitidhh.  Then'  in  '  EipUratum  dei  Haxinm  dn  Bi 
■■xtunl  uImi.  lu-r  W>\f  with  nnnutalioiia ;  La  la  Vit  inlirirKrf,  Puis,  161)7,  111 
!!'/•/•  il'  .Vr(i/,  ilgy-in,  airr  rl'-n  ExplieBtii>iu  bLu  pxtut  in  •  Luin  tmid 
it  lliji'xhti'.  a«i  r^ardral  In  Vir  inthimrc,  *  |0r  ninplj  ftir  whkt  be 
L\i|i«ii>'  (or  nilln-'r,  Amsti-nlaiii),  1718,  2U  •  The  tuMorj  of  thii  — - 
i-.)lc.  Urn.  Vfoa  lliesi-  nut.'s  iflpii^ially,  tho  at  lurge^  and  witli  —' 
p'tiiiiH  lit  t\n*  lii'l?  ""y  '"'  Irarnoil ;  whirh  Touraaints  dn  TlmA 
WHN   iml'iJ  (renivX.  but  not  viny  Tigoroni.     ffuioiffdtrSlflutJd, 

tin-  also.  i-oucTiiiiig  liir,  Lcllrii  de  Mad.     S23.    There 

M,ii,ii<n:».   i.   aiB,  ii.   *5.  47.    *9.  61.  &t.      ""  -^*-  " 

I. sill-  va*  Iioni  in  1818.  married  at  the  ag« 

of  l(i.  Iwiimi'  B  wiiloir,  with  three  children. 

at  "S     MvrnjH  ehuritaUe  to  the  poor,  and 

WT    ilevolionnl.    iUc    no*    dented    her 

whiili'  lime  to  nligion.    She apent •anial 

ypnrf  willi  the  I'ishop  of  Oeners,  ind 

tnivplli>d  irith  La  Combe,  in 

of  Franrr.  eonreraing  eveiyw         

lipion.     Kelamiog  to  Paili  »J^^^^^^^Ht''''"""\  J^*^ 
p^p:igateJ  bor  rehgioiu  viMi,  J^^^^^^^^^^^BP"'-  _  f  ■".'Wj 
oonwTBHtion,  b"*  »- 
another  on  the 


tm  1702, J*^ 
lind  ii 


Ilis  wfiK  til-  : 
p.vf..r  lb.-  : 


:.rt.  Tli.T.-  ;- 
■..ntiiiiKii  t..;': 
I  c,f  tlie  i.i.itt:r 


1«- =1.  i  r.:,  i    r. ■..'.■ 
I  tl*  ;«r -...:-     -    ^ 
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Borrhus,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  and  deeply  read  in  chemistry  and 
medicine  ;  if  what  is  reported  of  him  be  true,  was  not  so  much  mis- 
taken OS  insane.  For  the  pratings  attributed  to  him  concerning  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  new  celestial  city,  which  he  was  to 
found,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Koman  pontiff,  are  so  absurd  and 
ridiculous,  that  no  one  can  suppose  him  to  have  been  of  a  sane  mind, 
without  showing  himself  not  to  be  so.  His  conduct  in  one  place  and 
another,  shows  abundantly  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  levity, 
and  deception,  but  very  little  of  sound  reason  and  good  sense.  He 
once  escaped  from  the  snares  of  the  hiquiaitionj  and  roamed  as  an 
exile  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  pretending  to  be  a  second 
Esculapius,  and  an  adept  in  the  great  mysteries  of  the  chemistL 
But  in  the  year  1672  he  again  imprudently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
papists,  who  condemned  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment.^  A  book  of 
CcHlestins  Sfondrati^  in  which  he  attempted  to  explain  and  settle,  in 
a  new  way,  the  controversies  respecting  predestination,  disturbed,  in 
1696,  a  large  port  of  the  Roman  church ;  for  it  did  not  entirely  pleM 
either  the  Jesuits  or  their  adversaries.  Five  French  bishops  of  ths 
highest  respectability'  accused  him  (notwithstanding  he  had  faefli 
made  a  cardinal  in  1646,  on  account  of  his  erudition)  before /nnoomt 
XlLy  of  several  errors,  among  which  was  contempt  for  the  opinioil 
of  St,  Augustine.  But  this  rising  contest  was  cropped  in  the  hoi 
The  pontiff,  indeed,  promised  the  French  that  he  would  submit  tfaa 
cause  to  the  examination  of  eminent  theologians,  and  then  wooU 
decide  it.  But,  as  was  the  Soman  custom,  he  violated  his  promiBe^ 
and  did  not  venture  to  decide  the  cause.' 

§  52.  As  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  changes  or  enlargement  of 
the  Romish  ceremonies  in  this  century,  except  that  Urban  YIIL 
published  a  bull,  in  1643,  for  diminishing  the  number  of  feast  dij^* 
I  shall  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  list  of  those  who  were  canonised 


and  finally  died  in  England.  He  was  much 
opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes. 
See  Bayle,  loc.  cit.     7V.J 

'  Bayle,  Diet  ion  naire^  i.  609.  [Art. 
JDorri.]  Go<lfr.  Arnold,  Kirchen-  und  Kitzer- 
historie,  pt.  iii.  eh.  xviii.  p.  193,  and 
others. 

^  [They  -were  Pellier.  archbishop  of 
Rheiiiis,  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  Bos- 
suet,  bishop  of  M<iaux,  Guy  de  Seve,  bishop 
of  Arras,  and  Feydeau,  bishop  of  Amiens. 
T.:\ 

'  The  book  nvas  entitled  Nodus  Pradesti- 
nationis  dissolvtus,  Rome,  1G96,  4to.  The 
letter  of  the  French  bishops,  and  the  answer 
of  the  pontiff,  are  given  by  Charles  du 
Plessis  a  Argentre,  OMtctio  Judiciorum  dtt 
wtvin  Error  thus,  t.  iii.  pt-  ii.  p.  394,  &c.  and 
by  Natalis  Alexander,  Throlugia  Doguuitica 
tt  MuridU,  p.  877,  &c.  The  letter  of  the 
bishops  is  remarkable,  as  containing  een- 
Bures  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  doctrines ; 
and  not  merely  of  their  doctrine  of  philoso- 


phical  sin,  but  also  of  their  procedflffiB. 
China :  indeed,  they  say,  that  Sfondnti  kiij 
taught  worse  doctrine  than  eTen  the  M^f 
linists.  The  opinions  of  Sfimdnti  i*j 
neatly  stated,  and  compared  with  tiioie  d. 
Augustine,  by  Jac  Baanage,  Hist  dift^l^ 
1.  xii.  c.  iii.  g  11.  p.  713,  &c.— [Ha  to  "** 
1.  That  God  sincerely  and  strong^  d 
the  salvation  of  all  men. — 2.  That  M 
to  all  men  gracious  aid,  not  onlyi 
even  more  than  sufficient,  for  its  l.. 
—3.  That  God  does  not  withhold  htf 
from  the  worst  and  most  obttinate  ■■ 
but  sets  before  them  incipient  aid,  lij' 
which  they  might  easily  obtain  tkii 
powerful  grace  of  God. — I.  ThfttiliBj 
remains  something  daik  and  waAA 
in  the  doctrine  of  election.     Sekl^ 

*  This  memorable  boll  of  UiteiK 
in  the  NouviUe  Bibliothiame,  ^-J^ 
[and  in  the  Magnum  Bultoriwm  Ct^ 
V.  378,  dated  on  the  Idc«  of  ScpN" 
1642.     Tr.] 
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and  enrolled  among  the  saints  by  the  pontiffs  during  the  century. 
Clement  VIIL  pronounced  worthy  of  this  highest  honour,  in  1601, 
Raymond  of  PenTiafort,  the  noted  collector  of  the  Decretals ;  in  1 608, 
FraricUca  de  Pontianw,  a  Benedictine  nun;  and  in  1610,  Charts 
BorromeOy  one  of  the  most  illustrious  among  the  prelates  of  Milan. 
Qregory  XV. y  in  the  year  1622,  gave  There»ia,  a  Carmelite  nun  of 
Avila,  in  Spain,  a  place  in  this  society.  By  the  authority  of  Urban 
VIIL,  in  1623,  Philip  Neri,  founder  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory 
in  Italy,  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  father  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Francis 
Xavier,  one  of  Jjoyola's  first  disciples,  and  the  apostle  of  the  Indies, 
were  elevated  to  this  high  rank.  Alexander  VIL,  in  1658,  added 
Tlumuis  de  ViUanueva^  a  Spanish  Augustinian,  and  in  \^^5y  Francis 
de  Sales,  bishop  of  Geneva,  to  the  intercessors  with  God.  Clement  X, 
joined  with  them,  in  1670,  Peter  de  Alcaniara,  a  Franciscan,  and 
Maria  Magdalena  de  Pactiis,  a  Florentine  Carmelite  nun ;  and  the 
next  year,  1671,  Rose,  an  American  nun  of  the  third  order  of  Domi- 
nicans, and  Lewis  Bertrand,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  who  had  been  a 
miasionary  in  America ;  and  death  alone  prevented  him  from  adding 
to  these  Cajetan  Thienceiis,  a  R^ular  Clerk  of  Vicenza.  He  was 
fberefore  enrolled  among  the  saints,  in  1691,  by  Innocent  XIL,  who 
also,  in  the  same  year,  publicly  decreed  saintship  to  John  of  Leon,  in 
Spain,  an  Eremite  of  St.  Augustine,  Paschal  Baylonias,  a  Franciscan 
fiiar  of  Arragon,  and  John  de  Deo^  a  Portuguese,  of  the  order  of  the 
Brethren  of  Hospitality ;  for  all  of  whom  this  honour  had  been 
designed  before  by  Alexander  VIII^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORT  OF  THE   GREEK  AND   ORIENTAL  CHURCHES. 

I  1.  State  of  the  Grreek  church  —  J  2.  Cyril  Lucar.  Hope  of  a  tinion  of  the  Greeks 
•ad  Latins  disappointed  —  §  3.  Whether  the  latter  corrupted  the  religion  of  the 
iofincar — §  4.  The  Russian  church.  The  Koekolski — §  5.  Revolution  in  it — §  6. 
State  of  the  Monophjsites  —  $  7.  The  Armenians  —  §  8.  The  Nestorians. 

1.  Many  things  perhaps  occurred  among  the  Greek  and  other 
ital  Christians  which  are  neither  uninteresting  nor  unimportant ; 


'  The  buUfl  of  the  pontiffs,  by  which  these 
and  Women  were  enroUed  in  the  class 
,  are  mention^  and  retailed  in  their 
;  by  Justus  Fontaninus,  in  the  Codfx 
Uutumum^  quas  aummi  Pontifices  edi- 
i  in  soiemni  Canonizatione  Sanctorum^ 
260,  &c  Home,  1729.  fol.  [And  all  of 
except  that  of  Alexander  V II.  for  the 
yr^miaation  of  Francis  de  Sales,  are  given 
ffUrge,  in  the  Magnum  BtUlarium  Cheru- 
^^,  lii  126,  262,  287,  465 ;  iv.  12,  and 


append,  p.  1 ;  vi.  76,  288,  347.  and  append, 
p.  3,  17;  vii.  115,  120.  125;  xi.  1  ;  xii.  78. 
TV.]  As  they  recite  the  ground  on  which 
the  persons  were  judged  worthy  of  canonisa- 
tion, these  bulls  afford  yery  ample  matter 
for  the  discussion  of  a  sagacious  person. 
Nor  would  it  be  a  vain  or  useless  labour  for 
such  a  one  to  examine,  without  superstition, 
yet  with  candour,  into  the  justice,  the  piety, 
and  the  truth  of  thoee  grounds. 
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but  what  happens  in  those  countries  reaches  us  but  rarely,  and  more 
rarely  still  undisguised  by  party  spirit,  or  popular  credulity.  We 
have,  therefore,  not  much  to  say  here.  The  Greek  church,  in  this 
century,  as  in  the  preceding,  was  in  a  miserable  state,  afflicted,  on- 
cultivcited,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge 
of  religious  subject^;.  This,  however,  is  true  only  of  the  Greeks  in 
general,  or  as  a  body.  For  who  will  have  the  folly  to  deny,  that 
among  an  immense  multitude  of  people,  some  of  whom  often  visit 
Sicily,  Venice,  Rome,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  many 
carry  on  a  successful  commerce,  and  some  are  advanced  to  the  highert 
employments  in  the  Turkish  court,  there  can  be  foimd  individuals 
here  and  there  who  are  neither  poor  nor  unintelligent^  nor  wholly 
illiterate,  nor  destitute  of  refinement,  nor,  in  short,  overwhelmed  with 
superstition,  vice,  and  profligacy?*  Their  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Latins  could  by  no  contrivance  or  pains  be  dislodged  from  the  miimb 
of  the  people,  nor  even  moderated,  although  the  fioman  pontifis,  and 
their  numerous  missionaries  to  the  Greeks,  spared  neither  ingenuity 
nor  treiisure  to  gain  that  nation*s  confidence  and  affections.'  Latin 
teacliers  have,  indeed,  collected  some  small  and  poor  congregationi  in 
certain  islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  but  neither  Greeks  nor  Turks,  the 
masters  of  the  Greeks,  allow  them  the  power  of  attempting  anything 
more. 

§  2.  In  the  pontificate  of  Ut^an  Vlll.y  the  Latins  conceived  great 
hopes  that  they  should  find  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians  more 
tractable  in  future.^     The  pontiff  made  it  one  of  his  most  assiduoiB 

'  This  remark  is  made,  on  aoooiint   of  of  the  Itomish  religion  in  the  ialanda  of  tb 

Alexander  Hi>ll:ulius,  and  uthers  wlio  think  Ari.'hi]X'lago,   see  Jao.  Xavier  Poitier,  lA  * 

with  him.     There  is  extant,  a  b<>«>k  of  Hel-  letter   printed  in  the  Lrttns  idifitmUtt^ 

ladius,   entitli\l  the  Prt^nit   *Sttffv   of  the  curieHsm   icrittit   des   Misaiona   etrat^ku, 


Ornk    Church,   printed   in    1714.   8vo,  in  x.  328.     The  high  colouring  of  these 

which  he  hittiTly  declaims  n^iinst  the  most  ments  may  be  easily  corrected  hy  the  idmsj 

meritorious  and  learned  WTiters  on  (.Jn'cian  accounts  of  Komish  andother  wntezB^inMr 

aOairs  ;  and  maintains,  that  his  countrymen  own  age,  respecting  the  afikin  of  the  Oneki^ 

an'  much   more   pious,  learn»'<l,  wisjc,  and  See,   al>ove   all  others,  Riciiard  Simon,  « 


happy,  than  is  commonly  supposed.     We  by  Sainiore's  Bihliothkqiu:  Critigu^f  tLUt: 

no  means  envy  the  Greeks  the  i>ortion  of  p.  340,  who,  in  p.  346,  weU  confinns»  amou 

happiue.ss  they  may  enjoy  ;  nay,  we  wish  other  things,  that  which  we  hare  obsenw 

them  far  more  than  they  pos.sess.     Yet  we  fromUrlwin  Cerri ;  namely,  that  Done<i|i|Ni* 

coultl  show,  if  it  were  n<*ci^sar}'.  from  the  and  resist  the  Latins,  with  more T^emiac^ 

vrry  statements  whii-h   Helhidius  givi^  iw,  than  the  Greeks  who  have  been  edilCitM>K 

that  the  condition  of  the  Greeks  is  no  better  Rome,  or  trained  in  other  schools  of  A* 

than  it  is  generally  suppose<l  to  be ;  although  Latins.  He  says :  'lis  sont  lespremiexsa 


all  persons  and  places  are  not  eqiuilly  sunk     contre  et  d  mt'dire du  Pape  et  dec LitiiiL  Ou 
in  burharism,hnper>tition,  and  knavery.  See     pelerins  Orientaux,  qui  yiennent  chfi 


the  remarks  above,  on  the  History  of  the  fourbent  et  abnsent  de  notre  crMnlit^l[M 

Oriental  church,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  acheterun  benefice  et  tounnepterlmlfiwM*  ] 

•  What  number  of  missions  there  are  in  naireji  Latins,'  &c.  The  most  recentaiiiBfl'  \ 

Greece,  and  the  other  countries  subject  to  full  t(>stimony  to  the  invincible  hatred  of  iki  ■ 

the  Turkisli  ji«A'ernment,  and  what  is  their  Gn*ek8  against  the  Latins,  is  given  Kf  J«i*  ; 

present    condition,   is  fidly  stated   by  the  Cowell,    Account    of    the    Prtttni   Gf^ 

Jrsuit   Tarillon,  in  his  letter  to  Ponchar-  CA«rcA,  preface,  p.  9,  &c  Camhridgeb  ^'^  ' 

train,  wr  r Eltit  prU*iit  dts  ^fiss^on«  dts  folio. 

ZV/v/Jt//.sv//7/,vrA/w^/f/ Crmr;  which  is  extant  *  See  Jo.  Morin*s  Lifr,  prefixed  to  Ml 

in  the  youvunw  ]^Icmitirm  dts  NiKsionftdcln  AutiqKitatis  Eccksia  OH(nUili*,  p.  Si— *  ; 
Coinptfijni'  lU-  Jhititi  i.  11 2 J.     On  the  state 


••  u.] 
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s  to  effect  the  difficult  design  of  subjecting  the  Oriental  Chris- 
s,  and  especially  the  Chreeks,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  see ; 
he  called  in  the  aid  of  men^  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
ions  of  the  Ghreeks  and  the  eastern  Christians,  to  point  out  to  him 
plainest  and  shortest  method  of  accomplishing  the  object  The 
st  of  these  were  of  opinion^  that  those  Christians  should  be  allowed 
dtain  nearly  all  their  long-established  peculiarities  both  of  rites 
usages,  and  of  doctrine ;  which  the  Latin  doctors  had  formerly 
aed  insufferable :  for  rites  and  uusages,  they  said,  do  not  pertain 
le  essence  of  religion;  and  their  doctrines  should  be  explained 
understood,  so  as  to  appear  to  differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the 
ions  and  institutions  of  the  Latins;  because  those  Christians 
id  feel  less  repugnance  to  union,  if  they  could  be  persuaded  that 

had  long  been  Romanists,  and  that  the  pontiffs  did  not  require 
1  to  abandon  the  principles  of  their  fathers,  but  only  to  under- 
1  them  correctly.  Hence  arose  those  erudite  works,  composed 
Bver  with  little  ingenuousness,  published  by  Leo  Allativ^y  John 
in,  Clement  Oalamia,  Lucaa  Holatenius,  Abraham  EcheUenaia,^ 
others,  in  which  they  undertook  to  prove  that  there  was  little  or 
lifference  between  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
;orians,  and  that  of  the  Romans,  provided  we  set  aside  a  few  rites 

certain  unusual  words  and  phrases  adopted  by  those  foreign 
stians.  This  project  of  uniting  the  Grreeks  with  the  Latins  was 
lo  one  more  firmly  resisted  than  by  Cyi^  Lucar,  patriarch  of 
itantinople,  a  learned  man,  who  had  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
>pe.  For  he  signified  clearly,  indeed  more  clearly  than  was  pru- 
,,  that  his  mind  was  inclined  towards  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
lish  and  the  Dutch,  and  that  he  contemplated  a  reformation  of 
incient  religion  of  the  Greeks.  The  Jesuits,  aided  by  the  influ- 
;  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  by  the  knavery  of  certain  perfi- 
8  Greeks,  vigorously  opposed  this  powerful  adversary  for  a  long 
,  and  in  various  ways,  and  at  lengtli  vanquished  him.  For  they 
ed  him  to  be  accused  before  the  Turkish  emperor  of  the  crimes 


Im  work  of  Leo  AUatius,  de  Concordia 
tm  Orientalis  et  Occidental iSf  is  well 
i ;  and  the  most  learned  men,  among 
the  Lutherans  and  the  reformed,  with 
wttteet  justice,  charge  it  with  bad  faith. 
bo  published  his  Gracia  Orthodajra^ 
,  16«2  and  1659,  4to,  whidb  contains 
■eU  of  the  Ghreeks  that  &TOured  the 
I.  From  the  pen  of  Lucas  fiolstenius, 
nw  ikr  superior  to  Allatius  in  learning 
jgenuousness,  we  hare  onlj  two  disser- 
ts de  Ministro  (t  Fonna  Sacramenti 
inatianis  apud  Gracos;  which  were 
bed  after  his  death,  Romei  1666,  Svo. 
ay  leaimed  works  of  John  Morin,  de 
tntia,  and  dc  Ordinationibus^  are  weU 
1  by  the  learned ;  and  every  one  that 
»  them  can  see,  that  the  author  aims 
ooe  that  there  is  a  wonderful  agree- 


ment on  these  subjects,  between  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  east  and  the  Latins,  provided 
the  thorny  subtleties  of  the  scholastics  are 
kept  out  of  sight.  Clemens  Galanus,  in  a 
prolix  and  elaborate  work,  published  at 
Rome,  1650  [1690,  2  Tols.],  folio,  laboured 
to  prove,  that  the  Armenians  differ  but  little 
from  the  Latins.  Abraham  Echellensis, 
both  elsewhere,  and  in  his  notes  to  Hebed 
Jesu,  Catalogue  Librorum  Chaldaicorunif 
maintains  that  all  the  Christians  through- 
out Asia  and  Africa,  coincide  with  the 
Latin  church.  Other  writers  on  this  subject 
are  passed  over.  [Among  these  were  Fred. 
Spanheim's  Dins,  de  Ecclesia  Graca  et  Ori- 
ciitalis  a  Romana  Papali  perpetua  dissen- 
siontf  in  his  0pp.  li.  485,  &c.  and  Ja. 
Eisner's  Latest  Account  of  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians in  7htrkcy,  ch.  v.  (in  Crerman).   Schl.^ 
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of  treason  and  rebellion :  on  which  charge  he  was  strangled  in  the 
yejir  1638.*    He  was  succeeded  by  the  Greek  who  had  been  the 


'  There  ia  extant  a  confession  of  faith, 
drawn  up  by  Cyril  liUcar,  and  rewattKlly 
pul)li8hoa,  partieularly  in  IluUand,  1645, 
8vo,  from  which  it  clearly  appearp,  that  ho 
fayourcKl  tlie  RcfomKHl  religion  more  than 
that  of  his  countrymen.  It  waa  published 
among  Jac.  A^Tiion's  MomumnH  auihinti- 
mu«  ac  la  Hflitjinn  dcs  Grrcs,  p.  237.  Yet 
ho  was  not  averse  from  the  Lutherans :  for 
he  addrcbsed  b.-ltt-rs  about  this  time  to  the 
Swedes,  whose*  friendship  he  endeavoured 
to  conciliate.  See  Arkenholtz's  Memoircs 
ffr  la  Rfhie  Christine,  i.  486.  and  ii.  append. 
Documents.  113,  &c.  The  same  Aymon 
lias  published  twenty-seven  letters  of  this 
prelate,  addressed  to  the  Genevans,  and  to 
others  j)rofcssing  the  n»forme<l  religion ;  uH 
supra,  p.  1 — 199,  which  more  fully  exhibit 
his  dis[)osition  and  his  relip:iuus  opinions. 
The  life  and  the  unhappy  death  of  this,  in 
various  respects,  extniordinary  man,  are 
dcscrilwd  by  Thomas  Smith,  an  Englishman, 
in  his  Narraiio  de  Vita,  Studiis,  GcHis  et 
Martt/rio  Ct/rilli  Lucaris,  which  is  inserted 
in  his  MiscfUanea,  liomt  1686,  8vo,  p.  49 
— 130.  also  by  Jo.  Henry  Ilottinger,  Ana- 
Itcta  Hiaforiro'thtol.  append.  Diss.  viii.  p. 
650,  and  by  others,  whom  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius 
has  enumerat<>d,  Bibliotheca  Gripca,  voL  x. 
p.  409.  [Cyril  Lucar  was  bom  in  1572,  in 
C-audia,  then  subject  to  the  Venetians. 
PosH'ssingfinc  native  talents,  he  first  studied 
at  Venice  and  Padua,  and  then  travelled 
over  Italy  and  other  countries.  Disgiwted 
with  thn  Komish  religion,  and  charmed  with 
that  of  the  rcfonnetl,  he  resided  awhile  at 
Geneva.  On  his  return  to  Greece,  he  con- 
nectLti  himself  with  his  countn-man  Mele- 
tins  Piga,  bishop  of  Alexandi'ia.  who  re- 
sided much  at  Constantinople,  and  was  often 
legate  to  the  patriarch.  Cyril  became  his 
chaiplain,  and  then  An^himandrite.  The 
efforts  of  the  Komanists.  in  1595,  to  gain 
tlie  iiussinn  and  PoliKh  Greek  churches, 
were  resisted  at  Constantinople,  and  Cyril 
was  active  in  opposing  the  defection.  His 
efforts  in  this  cause  exposed  him  to  the 
resentments  of  the  Polish  government ;  and 
in  1 600  he  had  to  quit  that  country'.  Ho 
wr*nt  to  Alexandria,  was  there  highly  re- 
spected, and  on  the  death  of  Meletius,  in 
1602,  he  succeeded  him  in  that  see.  He 
now  kfpt  up  a  corresfwudence  with  several 
n-formed  divines ;  and  among  them  with 
George  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  sent  to  England 
the  celebrated  Alexandrine  codex  of  the 
Bible,  containing  St.  Clement's  epLstle  to 
the  Corinthians.  H  is  aversion  to  the  Roman 
church  drew  on  him  the  hatred  and  perse- 
cution of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  all  in  the  East 


who  favoured  the  Roman  Cftnsai     In  1611, 
he  was  at  ConstaDtinople,  and  the  Bomiih 
interest  alone  preronted  his  election  to  t]w 
patriarchal  chair.   He  retired  to  Alexandrii; 
but  in  1621  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  in  spite  of  the  Bomish  op- 
position.   But  his  persecutors  never  oesied 
to  traduce  liim,  and  to  plot  against  him. 
He  waa,  besides,  too  far  in  adTanoe  of  ths 
Greeks  to  bo  popular  with  the  mnltitode; 
and  the  Turkiah  government  would  at  tiiy 
time  depose  a  patriarch,  and  admit  a  new 
one,  for  a  few  thousand  dollars.    In  1  CSS 
he  was  banished  to  Rhodes,  and  OregoiT  of 
Amasea  purchased  the  office  for  20,000  dol- 
lars ;  but  not  having  the  money  on  hani 
he  also  was  sent  away,  and  Anthimvs,  bidiop 
of  Adrianople,  having  money,  purchased  tHi 
office.    But  the  Greeks  would  not  Bnhmi 
to  him,  and  ho  was  obliged  to  resign  to 
C^nril,  who  was  restored  on  paying  ft  U9 
sum  for  the  privilege.    The  Komanisti  idU 
plotted  against  him.     He  sent  a  Gred^  H 
London  to  learn  the  art  of  printing  and  ft 
procure  a  printing  press.     On  its  aRiii|l 
his  enemies  charg^  him  with  employing  it 
for  political  purposes,  and  caused  him  gnit 
trouble,  though  the  English  and  Dutch  lo- 
bassatlors  interposed  in  his  bebal£   In  Itfli 
having  a  little  respite,  he  called  a  eooidl 
of  GrcH?ks,  to  reform  that  church ;  and  h* 
he  proposed  his  confession  of  &ith,  whiek 
was  adopted.    In  1 6  33.  Cyril  Contari,  bithop 
of  BerriuBO,  the  personal  enemy  ci  Qfiu 
Lucar.  and  supported  by  the  Romish  piitji 
bargained  with  the  Turks  for  the  patiisiM 
chair;  but  beinff  unable  to  pay  the  movy 
down,  he  was  exiled  to  Tenedos,  and  Look 
retained  the  office.     The  next  vear  Athaia- 
sius  of  Thessalonica  paid  the  Tuifo  60,001 
dollars  for  the  office,  and  Lucar  wis  sgpia 
banished ;  but  at  tho  end  of  a  month  In 
was  recalled  and  reinstated,  on  his  psyiBK 
10,000  dollars.     But  now  Cyril  Contari  ba 
raised  his  50.000  dollars,  and  Cyril  Lacv 
was  banished  to  Rhodes  to  make  wayfrr 
him.  Aft  er  six  months,  his  friends  purchwrf 
his  restoration.     But  in  1638,  he  was  £ilMlf 
accusi'd  of  treason,  in  the  absence  of  Hi 
emperor,  who,  ui.K>n  the  representation  of  Ml 
vizi(T,  gave  orders  for  his  death.     He  m 
seized,  conveyed  on  board  a  ship  as  if  tbr 
banishment ;  and  as  soon  as  the  vessel  «tf 
at  sea,  he  was  strangled,  and  thrown  <mr* 
board.     His  liody  drifted  ashore,  and  M 
buried  by  his  friends.     iSee  Schroeckh,  XS^ 
chrngrsch.  sett  dcr  Reform,  v.  394,  &C.,  si4 
Unpartht'ifischr  Kirchtnhistorie,  Jena,  17SS» 
ii.  255,  &c.     TV.— Neale  8  Pair.  Jkxadr. 
ii.  356,  &c.     Ed.] 
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principal  assistant  to  the  Jesuits  in  the  destruction  of  this  great  man^ 
nsmely,  Cyril  of  Berrhoea,  a  man  of  a  malignant  and  violent  temper ; 
and  as  he  apostatised  to  the  Komish  religion^  the  union  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  now  seemed  no  longer  dubious.^  But  the  unhappy  fate  of 
the  man  suddenly  dissipated  this  hope.  For  this  great  friend  of  the 
Boman  pontiff,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  was  put  to  death  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  enemy  before  had  been ;  and  Parthenius,  who 
had  the  hereditary  hostility  of  his  nation  to  the  Latins,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Greek  church.  From  this  time  onward,  no  good 
opportunity  has  been  found  by  the  Romans  for  assailing  the  Greek 
patriarchs,  or  for  drawing  them  over  to  their  interests. 

§  3.  Yet  very  many  complain,  and  none  more  than  the  Reformed, 

tiiat  the  flatteries,  the  sophistry,  and  the  gold,  both  of  the  French 

tmbassadors  in  Turkey  and  of  the  Jesuits,  have  had  so  much  effect  of 

late  upon  the  ignorance  and  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  bishops,  that 

tkey  have  departed  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers  in  several  re- 

ipectB,  and   especially  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist ;  and  have 

iiopted,  among  other  errors  of  the  Latins,  the  inexplicable  doctrine 

'of  transubstantiation.     And  this,  they  say,  was  especially  done  in  the 

cdebrated  council  of  Jerusalem  which  Doaitheus  assembled  in  the 

jear  1672.*  This  charge,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  first  advanced 

upon  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  the  papists  and  the  Reformed  in 

France.     The  latter,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  very  eloquent  and 

mn^te  John  Claude,  maintained  that  many  opinions  of  the  Romanists, 

and  especially  that  which  asserts  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  in  the 

Eucharist  are  so  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  still  to 

leave  the  external  appearance  of  bread  and  w^ine,  were  wholly  unknown 

in  aodent  times,  and  were  not  found  among  the  Latins  themselves 

before  the   ninth   century:   the   former,  on   the   contrary,  Antony 

Amaud,  and  his  associates  in  managing  the  cause,  contended  that 

the  Boman  belief  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  had  been  the  received 

opinion  among  Christians  in  every  age ;  and  that  it  was  approved  by 

all  the  sects  of  Christians  in  the  East,  in  particular  by  the  Greeks.^ 

Tlis  controversy  required  authorities  and  testimonies.     Hence  the 

French  envoys  at  Constantinople,  with  the  Jesuits  on  the  one  part. 


'  See  Ellas  Veiel's  Defensio  Exfrcitationis 
it  EoeUaia  Graca,^.  100,  &c.  in  which,  p. 
lOS,  is  « letter  of  Urban  VIII.  to  this  Cynl 
of  PeirhcBft,  highly  commending  him  for 
bsving  ■neonsfiilly  averted  from  the  Greeks 
tte  pemidouB  errors  of  Lncar,  and  exhort- 
ing him  to  depose  the  bishops  that  were 
opooaed  to  the  Latins,  with  the  promise  of 
■M  both  from  Rome  and  from  the  Spanish 
gDvemment^  This  Cyril  died  a  member  of 
the  Roman  chnrch.  Henry  Hilarins,  yotes 
to  PhU.  Cuprii  Chronicon  EccUsue  GraetBf 
p.  470. 

*  The  ixroceedings  of  this  council  were 


Eblij(hed,   after  an  edition   by  a  French 
nedictine,   by  Jac.   Aymon,   Monumms 
Auttkniiqtus  de  la  Religion  dcs  Grecs,  i.  263. 


See  Giabert  Cupor's  Epistoftr,  p.  404,  407. 
Notes  illustrative  of  it  may  be  seen,  besides 
other  places,  in  Jac.  Basnage's  Hift.  de  la 
Bfiiffion  drs  E^lisrs  R^formhs,  period  iv. 
pt.  i.  c.  xxxii.  &c.  p.  452,  and  in  Jo.  Cowell's 
Accovnt  of  the  Present  Greek  Churchy  book 
i.  ch.  V.  p.  136,  &c.  [See  also  Thorn.  Ittig's 
Htjptad.  Dissertat.  No.  v.  de  Synodo  Hie- 
rosol.  Schi. — The  Acts  of  this  council,  Gr. 
and  Lat.,  are  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  xii.  179, 
&c.     7V.] 

■  The  names  and  works  of  the  principal 
writers  on  this  controversy,  may  be  learned 
from  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Bibliothera  Gra-ca, 
X.  444,  &c.,  and  Christopher  Matth.  Pfaff, 
Dissertatio  contra  Ludov.  Rofftri  Opus 
Eucharisticumj  Tiibing.  1718,  4to. 
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auil  the  Dutch  and  English  ministers  on  the  other^  laboured  inde&ti- 
gably  to  collect  opinions  of  the  Greeks  in  favour  of  their  respective 
Hides.     It  so  happi^ned  that  the  Komanists  got  the  advantage  in  their 
testimonies,  botli  as  to  numl>er  and  weight    The  Reformed,  however^ 
contended,  that  in  the  whole  of  them  there  was  really  no  weight  at 
all,  since  they  were  either  squeezed  by  money  out  of  the  starving 
Greeks,  or  came  from  people   who  were  ignorant  and  knew  nothing 
of  such  matters,  or  who  were  deceived  by  insidious  language.^    Who- 
ever shall  bring  to  the  decision  of  this  controversy  a  good  acquaintance 
with  Grecian  aJBTairs,  and  a  mind  unbiassed  by  prejudice,  will  judgi^ 
I  apprehend,  that  no  small  part  of  the  Greek  church  had  for  many 
ages  possessed  some  obscure  idea  of  transubstantiutimiy  but  received 
more  clear  and   explicit  views  of  it,   in   modem   times,  from  the 
fiomans.^ 

§  4.  Of  the  independent  Greek  churches,  or  those  not  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  patriarch,  the  Kussian  is  the  only  one  that  affords  any 
matter  for  history ;  the  others  lie  buried  in  prodigious  ignorance  and 
darkness.  Among  the  Kiissians  about  the  year  1666,  a  certain  wet 
showeil  itself,  and  produced  no  little  commotion,  which  called  itedf 
labranikiy  or  the  company  of  the  elect,  but  by  its  adversaries  it  mi 
called  RoakohkUcOy  that  is,  the  seditious  faction?  ^liat  it  finds  to 
censure  in  the  modern  Greek  church,  and  what  opinions  and  rites  it 
holds,  is  not  yet  fully  known.  Its  adherents,  however,  appear  in 
general  to  distinguish  themselves  by  a  great  show  of  piety,  and  to 
represent  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Russians  as  much  marred,  partly 
by  the  negligence  and  partly  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  bishopB.* 


'  Here  fi}ioul(l  bo  consulted  alwTO  all 
others,  Joliii  Cowell,  who  was  r«*8iJent  at 
Conytantinople  when  this  drdnm  was  acted, 
and  hini.si.^lf  naw  hv  wliat  artifices  the  Greeks 
were  inducwl  to  give  toetiniony  in  farour  of 
th(j  Jjatins :  Account  of  the  Prrsoit  Greek 
Church,  pref.  p.  ii.  &c.  and  book  L  ch.  v.  p. 
ia(),  &c. 

^  ^laturiu  Veiss  la  Croze,  wlio  is  well 
known  to  liave  been  by  no  means  parti:d  to 
tho  Jesuits  and  to  Koniish  opinions,  sup- 
poses tliut  the  (i reeks  had  long  been  infectiKl 
with  tho  doctrine  of  transubstantiatiou. 
•See  Gisb.  Cuper's  KjiistoltP,  edited  by  Beyer, 
p.  37,  44,  48,  51,  05. 

*  Perhaps  these  are  the  very  persons 
whom  the  celebrated  Gmelin,  in  his  TraviU 
in  Sifjeria,  in  German,  iv.  404,  calls  Stero- 
werzi.  [They  tloiibtless  como  under  this 
denomination  ;  for  Rob.  I*inkerton(7VMfW* 
tStatf  of  thv  Grvvk  Church  in  Russia^  Ap- 
j)endix,  p.  227)  tells  us,  'The  national 
cliun?lj  in  Russia  gives  the  general  name  of 
Raskoljiiks,  or  Si^hismatics.  to  all  the  sects 
whicli  have  at  ditfereut  periods  wnounced 
her  communion  ;  but  thewj  seivaratists  uni- 
formly style  themselves  .Staroveili^i,  or  Be- 
lievers of  the  old  faith.'     Tr.\ 

*  Ste  Nic.  Bergius,  dc  Statu  Ecctcsi<e  tt 


Riligiont9  Motcovitic<r,  sect.  xi.  capi  m  ^ 
69.  Add  sect.  ii.  cap.  x^-L  p.  218,  and  n 
the  Append,  p.  270.  Jo.  Mich.  Heinecdoi 
on  the  CfnM'k  Church  (written  id  0«fmii]l 
pt.  iii.  p.  30,  &c.  Peter  van  Hayen's  THtA 
in  Ruitsia,  p.  316  of  the  German  tnnilatioi. 
Some  Lutheran  writers  have  supposed  <v 
suspected,  that  these  Isbraniki  went  a  p*" 
geny  of  the  ancient  Bogomils.  [Mosbsn'i 
account  of  the  Russian  dissenters  is  raj 
lame.  See  the  whole  Appendix  to  Boh^ 
P'mkerton'tiPrcunt Stateoftkr  GrtekC^atrtk 
in  Russia,  ed.  New  York,  1815,  p.  2S7— 
276.  lie  telLs  us,  it  is  common  to  dats  tks 
origin  ut'  sectarians  in  the  Russian  diirdl^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centsij; 
in  the  time  of  tho  patriarch  Nikon.  M 
according  to  the  Kussian  annul a^  ttai 
existed  schismatics  in  the  Russian  AnA 
200  years  before  the  days  of  Nikon ;  ui 
the  distiurbances  which  took  plsce  in  kb 
time,  only  proved  th^  means  of  angmcntiM 
their  numbers,  and  of  bringing  them  fomrt 
into  public  view.  The  eaniest  of  tkeN 
scliisDiatics  fii'st  appeared  in  Novc^gon^ 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  nndn  tbf 
name  of  iStrigolniks.  A  Jew  named  Horii 
preached  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Chzi» 
tianity,  and  proselyted  two  priests,  Dcoii 
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Xuflsians  long  assailed  this  factious  throng  with  councils,  confu- 
L8,  very  harsh  punishments,  military  force,  and  flatteries ;  but 
Ofect  of  all  these  remedies  was  to  drive  them  to  more  remote 
18,  and,  as  is  usual,  to  render  them  more  pertinacious  in  conse- 
$e  of  their  calamities  and  sufferings.  A  milder  treatment  began 
shown  them  from  the  time  that  Peter  /.,  whose  achievements 
red  him  the  surname  of  GrecUy  introduced  a  great  change  in  both 
.vil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Russian  empire.  But 
;h]sm  is  so  far  from  being  healed,  that  this  revolution  in  the 
an  affairs  is  said  rather  to  have  added  firmness  and  stability 

.  It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  respect- 
hat  reformation  of  the  Bussian  church,  by  Peter  /.,  which  we 
just  mentioned ;  for  though  it  belongs  to  the  following  century, 
he  foundations  for  it  were  laid  in  the  close  of  this.  That 
trtal  prince  suffered  the  G-reek  religion,  as  professed  by  the 
ans,  to  remain  entire :  but  he  took  very  great  pains  to  have  it 
ined  according  to  sound  reason  and  the  Holy  Scriptures;  to 
>y  that  superstition  which  was  diffused  greatly  over  the  whole 
a ;  and  to  dispel  the  amazing  ignorance  both  of  the  priests  and 
^mmon  people.  These  were  great  and  noble  designs,  but  ex- 
ugly  difficult;,  and  such  as  often  require  ages  for  their  accom- 
nent.  To  effect  them  the  more  readily,  Peter  became  the 
Q  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  invited  learned  men  from  every 
er  into  the  country,  established  new  schools,  and  purged  the  old 
of  their  barbarism,  laboured  to  enkindle  in  his  subjects  a  thirst 
aming  of  all  kinds  and  for  literature,  abolished  the  iniquitous 


lexie,  who  gained  a  vast  number  of  various  sects,  yet  all  agree  with  one  another, 

flFBb     This  sect  was  so  numerous  that  and  with  the  national  church,  in  articles  of 

oal  council  was  called,  towards  the  faith,  and  generally  in  rites  and  modes  of 

t£  the  fifteenth  century,  to  oppose  it.  worship ;  but  they  consider  the  national 

fterwards,  one  Karp,  an  excommuni-  church  as  corrupt,  as  having  falsified  the 

leacon,  joined  the  Strigolniks,  and  sacred  books,  and  thus  subverted  religion. 

1  the  higher  clergy  of  selling  the  office  There  are,  however,  some  minor  sects,  which 

nieithood,  and  ofso  far  corrupting  the  differ  from  the  establishment  both  in  faith 

,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  withdrawn  and  worship.    Pinkerton  divides  them  into 

;.     He  was  a  very  successful  propa-  two   grand   classes,  the  Popopftschins,  or 

af  this  sect     But  numerous  as  the  those  who  admit  the  national  priests  that 

niks  were,  they  were  few  compared  apostatise  to  them,  to  officiate  still  bl»  priests, 

le  vast  number  and  variety  of  secta-  without  reordination  ;  and  the  Bezpopoft- 

produced  by  the  attempts  to  correct  chins,  or  those  who  either  have  no  priests, 

lies  of  the  Kussian  liturgy,  or  books  or  have  only  such  as  they  themselves  or> 

i  the  churches,  which  amount  to  twenty  dain.     Of  the  former  class  he  enumerates 

domes.    These  having  long  been  pre-  Jiw  sects,  and  the  latter  fi/Uiti,    But  the 

hj  transcription,  were  found  to  con-  history  of  these  sects  more  properly  belongs 

imeroQS  mistakes  of  transcribers,  and  to  the  following  ccntiiry.     See  also  Staud- 

fer  greatly  from   each   other.     The  lin's  Kirckliche  Gcographie^  i.  289,  &c    TV. 

deiigy  and  the  princes,  as  early  as  — For  the  history  of  the  Russian  church  at 

attempted  to  correct  these  books,  and  this  time,  which  is  extremely  interesting, 

them  all  to  an  agreement.    And  the  see  Stanley's  Eashm  Church,  lectures  ix — 

was  pursued  for  more  than  a  century,  xii. ;  Palmer's  Dissertations  on  the  Orthodox 

\  great  opposition,  before  it  was  fully  Communion,  diss,  iii — v. ;  and  MouravieflTs 

[iluhed.     The  great  body  of  the  Ras-  History  of  the  Russian  Church.    Ed,"] 
B,  or  dissenters,  though  divided  into 
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practice  of  persecuting  and  punishing  those  who  were  in  error,  and 
finally   grantiMl  to  all  Christian   sects   dissenting   from  the  Greeks 
entire  liberty  to  worship  according  to  their  own  views.     Yet  in  the 
last  particular  lie  was  cAreful  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  the  Boman- 
ists  for  extending  the  dominion  of  their  pontiff.     They  had  certain 
places  assigned  them,  in  which,  if  they  chose  to  reside  among  the 
Bussians,  they  might  worship  in  their  own  way.    But  the  Jesuits  were 
prohibited  from  teaching  among  the  Bussians ;  and  the  council  that 
controls  all  matters  of  religion,  was  directed  to  see  that  Bomidi 
opinions  were  not  propagated  among  the  people.     All  ecclesiastical 
affairs  are  managed  quite  otherwise  than  formerly.     For  the  emperor 
suppressed  the  splendid  office  of  patriarch,  because  it  seemed  incom- 
patible Avith  his  o\vn  dignity,  and  made  himself  supreme  pontiff  and 
head  of  theBussian  church.*     The  patriarchal  functions  are  vested  in 
a  council  establishwl  at  St.  Petersburg,  called  the  Holy  Synody  over 
which  some  archbishop  of  distinguislied  prudence  and  fidelity  pre- 
sides.*     The  first  that  filled  this  office  was  the  celebrated  Stephen 
JavorsH,  well  known  ])y  his  work  in  the  Bussian  language  against 
heretics.^     Tlie  other  ecclesiastical  offices  remain  as  before ;  but  thg 
are  deprived  of  much  of  the  authority  formerly  annexed  to  them,  and 
of  no  small  part  of  their  revenues  and  privileges.     At  firet  it  ma 
intended  to  suppress  all  monasteries,  whether  for  men  or  for  woma. 
But  from  this  design  tlie  emperor  so  far  departed  afterwards,  that  he 
himself  dedicated  a  magnificent  house  of  this  kind  to  Altxander 
Nnrskij^  whom  the  Bussians  number  among  their  saints.^ 

§  ().  A  part  of  the  Asiatic  MonophysitcSy  for  a  time,  left  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers,  and  united  themselves  with  the  RomanistL 
Their  prompter  to  this  measure  was  one  Andrew  Acluffian,,  who  had 
been  educated  at  Bome,  was  appointed  patriarch  by  the  Boman 
pontiff,  and  assumed  the  name  of  I(/natiu8  XXIV,^     At  his  death. 


•  [Maeluino  very  juf'tly  criticisrs  the  lan- 
piijige  liore  used  by  \lf>s«lu»im,  whioh  implies 
that  the  emi)eror  assumed  a  spirit tuil  offitr 
and  spiritual  pov"  r.  He  onl}*  chiimed  the 
rij;ht  as  emjuror^  to  n-eeive  ap[>eal8  from 
tin*  eeclpsia>tioal  (H>iirt.«,  and  to  give  law  to 

itriosts  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects, 
fe  was  hea<l  of  the  ohureh,  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  the  kings  of  England  and  the 
German  prinjrs  are  ;  none  of  whom  ever 
pn-sumed  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or 
to  perform  any  appropriate  functions  of  a 
clenz^man  or  priest.      7/-.] 

'^  [This  is  not  perfectly  correct.  In  1700, 
Peter  alnJished  the  patriarchal  office,  and 
appointed  an  Exarch,  with  limited  i>owers, 
who  could  do  nothing  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  bishops,  and  was  oblige<l  to 
refer  all  affiiirs  of  moment  to  the  decision 
of  the  Tzar  himself.  Such  was  Stephen 
Javorski,  m»ntione<l  in  the  next  sentence. 
But  in  1720  Peter  al>olished  the  Exarchy 
also,  and  in  place  of  it  instituted  the  Holy 
legislative  S^uud^  consisting  firbl  of  twelve, 


and  afterwards  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
the  higher  clergy,  selected  by  the  cmpaw. 
At  the  head  of  this  synod  there  is  alvajBft 
layman,  who  is  the  reprcventatiTe  of  the 
Tzar,  and  has  a  negative  upon  all  itf  RMh 
lutions,  till  they  are  laid  before  theerapatir< 
This  nobleman  is  the  minister  of  the  cnm 
for  the  department  of  religion.  See  Finkiff' 
ton.  /.  c.  p.  26,  &c.,  and  Staudlin's  Kurh- 
lirh'  Gc'^Qraphie,  i.  269.  &o.      TV.] 

»  See  Mich,  le  Quien,  Orien*  CkruUau, 
i.  1205. 

*  On  these  subjects  much  infnnnitMi 
may  be  oV'tained  from  Peter  van  H»T«'i 
Trarrh  in  /i*w.w/i :  which  are  extant  ii* 
Oennan  translation  from  tlie  Daninh. 

*  I'^-om  the  fiftetmth  century  onwud,  iD 
the  primates  of  the  Monophysite  lect  hm 
chosen  to  bear  the  name  of  Ignatius;  for^ 
othfT  reason,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  than  to 
indicate  by  their  name,  that  they  are  «*■ 
cesHors  to  Ignatius,  the  bishop  of  AsxwA 
in  the  first  century,  and  the  legitimate f*" 
triarchs  of  that  see.    A  similar  motitr  W 
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one  PeteTy  who  took  the  name  of  Ignatius  XXV, ^  assumed  the  office ; 
hut  at  the  instigation  of  the  legitimate  primate  of  the  sect,  he  was 
hanished  by  the  Turks,  and  the  little  flock  of  which  he  was  the  head 
was  soon  dispersed.'     Of  the  African  Moiwphy sites ^  the  Copts,  not- 
withstanding  their   wretchedness,   ignorance,    and    poverty,    firmly 
resisted  the  persons  who  so  often  solicited  them,  with  very  advanta- 
geous offers,  to  become  united  with  the  Romans.     In  what  manner 
the  Abyssinians  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
which  they  had  indiscreetly  taken  upon  themselves,  and  asserted  their 
ancient  independence,  has  already  been  stated.     And  it  will  now  be 
proper  to  add,  that  in  some  of  the  Lutherans  a  holy  desire  arose  to 
deliver  the  Abyssinian  nation  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  better  knowledge  of  religion. 
Prompted  by  such  motives,  Peter  Hey  ling  of  Lubeck,  a  very  pious  and 
learned  man,  visited  them  in  the  year  1 634 ;  who,  after  spending 
many  years  in  Ethiopia,  where  he  gained  so  much  upon  the  emperor, 
as  to  be  made  his  prime  minister,  and  having  accomplished  much  for 
the  advantage  of  the  people,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  lost  his  life  by 
means  unknown.*     Afterwards,  Ernesty  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  whose 
exemplary  virtue  procured  him  the  surname  of  Pious,  at  the  sugges- 
tion and  recommendation  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Job  Ludolf, 
attempted  to  explore  a  way  for  teachers  of  the  reformed  religion  to 
go  among  those  distant  Christians,  by  means  of  Gregoi^j,  an  Abyssinian, 
who  was  then  in  Europe.'     But  Grec/ory  perishing  by  shipwreck  in 
1657,  Ernest  sent  Jo.  Mich.  Wanslebetiy  of  Erfurth,  in  1663,  with 
very  wise  instructions,  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  the  good-will  of  the 
Abyssinians  towards  the  Germans.     Wansleben,  however,  lingered  in 

induoed  the  Maronite  primates,  who  also  comoto  Alexandria  for  ordination,  he  joined 

d^m  the  title  of  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  to  him ;  and  on  their  way  to  Abjssiniu,  they 

aasnnie  the  name  of  Peter.     For  St.  Peter  met  Meudez,  the  Portuguese   Jesuit^  just 

it  said  to  have  governed  the  church  of  An-  bani8h(Hl  from  that  countr}%  whom  Heyling 

tiocii  before  Ignatius.  encountered  and  confuted,  in  a  public  dis- 

•  See    Jo.    Simon    Asseman's    Bihlioth.  pute.     Mendez  wrote  to  the  pope,  that  if 

Orientalis  Gemtnthio-  Vaticana,  ii.  482,  and  this  Lutheran  should  go  into  Abyssinia,  ho 

in  Dus.  de  MoHophyaitis^  S  iii.  p.  6,  7.  would  inTolve  that  whole  nation  in  extreme 

'  A  Talnable  life  of  this  man  was  pub-  heresy.     He  arrived  there  in  1634,  and  was 

Bih^d  Id  Oermao,  by  Jo.  Henry  Miehaelis,  very  popular  and  useful ;  but  how  long  he 

W^Ia,  1724,  Svo.    Add  Jo.  Moller  s  Cimbria  livfd,  and  where  he  died,  is  very  uncertain. 

Liiterata,  i.  253,  &c.     [His  father  was  a  A  letter  of  his  to  H.  Grotius,  dated  at  Mem- 

jeweUer  of  Lubedc.     After  a  good  education  phis.  Aug.  28,  1634,  respecting  the  disputes 

m  hiB  natiTe  city,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1627,  between  the  Melchites  and  the  Jacobites, 

hftTiiig  charge  of  four  noble  youtlis.     Thero  is  extant  in  Ludolfs    Comment,  ad   Hist. 

he  became  intimate   with   Hugo  Grotius.  A^lthiup.  L  iii.  c.  viii.     See  Moller,  loc.  cit, 

Fiom  Paris  he  went  to  Italy,  and  thence  to  Tr.] 

litkltM^  where  he  disputed  with  the  catholic  *  See  Job  Ludolfs  Preface  to  his  Com" 

iMrieeta.     He  now  assumed  the  garb  of  a  M^nt.   ad  Hist.  JEthiopiaim,    p.    31,   &c. 

pikorim,  intending  to  travel  into  the  East,  Christ.  Juncker's  Vita  Johi  Ludolfiy  p.  68, 


nd  acquaint  himself  with  oriental  litera-  &c.     [Ludolf  became  acquaint<>d  with  this 

tiii«.     Ho  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and  Gregr>ry  during  his  tour  to  Borne,  and  in- 

thence  to  Palestine  and  Egypt.     He  arrived  vited  him  into  Germany.    He  resided  uwliilo 

in  Egypt  in  1634,  and  so  recommended  him-  at  the  court  of  Gutha,  but  aft^^rwurds  was 

•elf  to  the  Copts,  by  his  learning  and  his  desiix>us  of  returning  to  his  country ;  and 

|riety.  that  they  esteemetl  him  highly,  and  on  his  way,  at  Alexandretta  in  Syria,  lost 

gkT^   him  the  title  of  Moollah.     Meeting  his  life  by  shipwreck.     ScMJ] 
with  the  new  primate  of  Ethiopia,  who  had 
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Egypt ;  and  upon  his  return,  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  money 
that  he  had  received,  he  went  over  to  the  Romish  religion  in  1667, 
and  >)ecame  a  Dominican  friar. ^  Thus  the  designs  of  this  excellent 
duke  were  frustrate :  yet  they  were  attended  with  this  advantage, 
that  Job  Ludolf,  by  liis  very  learned  and  elaborate  works,  threw 
much  light  upon  the  history,  the  sentiments,  and  the  literatore  of 
the  Abyssinians,  which  before  had  been  but  little  known  among  the 
Europeans. 

§  7.  A  considerable  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  Armenians  took 
place  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  this  century,  originatuig 
from  Abbas  /.,  the  king  of  Persia,  who  for  his  achievements  wu 
surnamed  the  Great ;  for  he  laid  waste  all  that  part  of  Armenia  whidi 
was  contiguous  to  Persia,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  in- 
vading his  territories ;  and  caused  most  of  its  inhabitants  to  migrate 
and  sc'ttle  in  Persia.     For  what  the  Europeans  endeavour  to  accom- 
plish by  erecting  castles  and  fortresses  along  their  borders,  the  kings 
of  the  East  prefer  to  effect  by  depopulating  the  frontier  parts  and 
provinces  of  their  kingdoms.     The  richest  and  best  of  these  Arme- 
nians removed  to  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  splendid  suburb  which  the  king  called  Julfa,  when 
they  have  their  own  bishop.     So  long  as  Abbas  lived,  as  he  wmi 
magnanimous  prince  and  much  attached  to  his  people^  tliese  exilfli 
enjoyed  great  prosperity ;  but  after  his  death,  they  were  involved  in 
calamities  and  persecutions.^     And  hence,  not  a  few  of  them  have 
apostatised  to  Mahumedism ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  portion 
of  the  Armenian  church  will  become  wholly  extinct.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Asiatic  Armenians  have,  undoubtedly,  derived  no  little  ad- 
vantage from  the  permanent  settlement  of  very  many  of  their  nadon, 
during  tliis  century,  for  commercial  purposes,  in  most  of  the  countriei 
of  Europe,  as  at  Marseilles  in  France,  and  in  London,  AmsterdaOi 
and  Venice.^  For,  not  to  mention  other  things,  this  has  afforded  them 


'  Concerning  this  iinstuMc  and  ricious, 
but  learupfl  man,  inu(?li  may  lio  colloctod 
from  J<!n)mo!  Ii(il>o's  Voifagc  dc  T Ahytatinie.^ 
i.  1U8,  227,  233,  218.  Ern.  Solom.  Cyprian's 
Catalofjiis  MSS.  Bihliothvco!  Crothmi/f,  p. 
64.  Euseb.  Kenaudot.  Praf.  ad  Jlhtt/riam 
Patriarchar.  Alcxavdrinorvm.  Jac.  Eebard 
and  Quetif,  Script ons  Ordt'nis  Pr<ediraf.  ii. 
693.  We  have  his  IlistorM  Fkrifsia  Alex- 
andri?t(f,  and  other  works,  which  are  not 
without  nn^rit.  [The  patrian'h  of  Alexan(b*ia 
persuiidcd  him  not  to  prosecute  his  journey 
into  Abj-ssinia.  After  changing  his  roligion 
at  Rome,  he  went  to  Paris,  whence  CollnTt, 
in  1672,  sent  him  again  to  Eg^'pt,  to  procure 
a  fuller  account  of  the  state  of  that  country, 
and  to  purchase  rare  manuscripts  for  the 
king's  library.  IJut  Colbert  seem«'d  dis- 
satisficnl  with  his  proce^Klings :  for  Wanslo- 
beu  was  not  in  the  least  resiKrted  at  Paris ; 
and,  from  vexation,  he  assumed,  in  1678, 
the  vi«»arage  of  a  village  not  far  from  Fon- 


tainebleau;  and  died  in  1679,  intbeoitcy 
of  JV>uron,  where  he  was  also  Ticar.  BdM 
his  journey  to  Egypt,  at  LudolTii  nqwitf 
he  wt>nt  to  London,  to  superiDt^nd  tlMOV  ths 
printing  of  the  Unt  edition  of  his  Etkkfk 
Grnmmar  and  Jjrxicon^  in  1661 :  and  that 
he  aided  Edm.  Ciistell  in  the  preparatioo  of 
his  Ijfxicon  Hept^ghtsfum,  Aftir  hit  ivtm 
from  the  East,  he  wrote  his  Udojnome  ddk 
Stutn  presf.nfe  d^ir  Egitto ;  and  in  1677, 1* 
lsouvi)l^  R flat  ion,  m  forme  de  JoMriuii  * 
son  Voyanc  fait  en  Etftfpte,  Hia  hutoiT  rf 
the  churcn  of  Alezanoria  was  also  paUfiMed 
in  French.     8cMS\ 

'  See  Jo.  Chardin,  Vtnfoge  tn  Arsir,  ii 
106.  &c  Gabr.  du  Cliinon,  XourrUnBh 
lations  du  IjciHint^  p.  206,  &e.  [TheAi*** 
nians  have  still  two  archbishops  and  thni 
bishops  in  Persia ;  see  J.  M.  Neale,  Bd$ 
Eastivji  ChnrvK  Intr.  i.  107.     Ed.] 

*  Of  the  Armenians  remdingat  MaivAllA 
and  the  books  they  huve  printed  theiv.  m^ 
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an  opportunity  to  print  the  Bible,  and  many  other  books,  especially 
those  of  a  religious  kind,  in  the  Armenian  character,  in  Holland 
chiefly  and  England ;  which  books,  being  sent  to  the  Armenians  living 
under  the  Persians  and  Turks,  undoubtedly  keep  that  race,  which  is 
rude  and  inclined  to  superstition,  from  losing  all  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

§  8.  The  disunion  among  the  Nestorians,  which  rent  that  church  in 
the  preceding  century,  could  not  be  healed  at  all  in  this.    Among  the 
patriarchs  of  Mosul,  Elias  IL  sent  his  envoy  to  Bome,  in  the  year 
1607,  and  again  in  the  year  1610,  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the 
pontiff;  and  in  a  letter  to  Paul  7.,  he  avowed  himself  ready  to  sanc- 
tion a  union  between  the  Nestorians  and  the  fiomans.^     Elias  IILy 
though  at  first  extremely  averse  from  the  Romish  rites,  yet,  in  the  year 
1657,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  fuUy 
signifying  his  willingness  to  join  the  Roman  church,  provided  the 
pontiffs  would  grant  to  the  Nestorians  a  place  of  worship  at  Rome, 
and  would  not  corrupt  or  disturb  at  all  the  tenets  of  the  sect.^     But 
the  Bomans  doubtless  perceived  that  a  union  formed  on  the  terms 
here  stated,  would  be  of  no  use  or  advantage  to  their  cause ;  for  we 
have  no  information,  that  the  Nestorians  were  at  that  time  received 
into  the  Somish  communion,  or  that  the  prelates  of  Mosul  afterwards 
were  again  solicitous  to  conciliate  the  Roman  pontiff.     The  Nestorian 
patriarchs  of  Ormia,  who  all  bore  the  name  of  Simeon,  likewise  made 
two  proposals,  in  1619  and  1653,  for  renewing  their  former  alliance 
with  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  sent  to  Rome  a  tract  explanatory  of 
fteir  religious  sentiments.     But  either  these  prelates  did  not  offer 
Kfcisfactory  terms  to  the  Romans,'  or,  on  account  of  their  poverty  and 
▼cry  slender  power,  they  were  despised  at  Rome :  for  it  appears,  that 
ftom  the  year  1617,  the  prelates  at  Ormia  were  in  a  very  low  state, 
«nd  no  longer  excited  the  envy  of  those  at  Mosul.*     There  was,  how- 
ever, a  little  poor  congregation  of  Roman  Catholics  formed  among  the 
Nestorians  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  whose  bishops  or  patri- 
irchs  reside  in  the  city  of  Amida  or  Diarbekir,  and  all  bear  the  name 
rf  Joseph.*    The  Nestorians  inhabiting  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  who 
Me  called  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  so  long  as  the  Portuguese  pos- 
wwed  those  regions,  were  miserably  harassed  by  the  Romish  priests, 
CBpecially  by  the  Jesuits;  and  yet  no  vexations,  nor  menaces,  nor 
tttifices,  could  bring  the  whole  of  them  to  prefer  Roman  sacred  rites 
to  those  of  their  fathers.®     But  when  Cochin  was  conquered  by  the 

*dL  Simon*fl  Lettres  Ch&fsies,  ii.  137.     Of  '  Jos.   Sim.   Assoman,   Bihlioih.   Orient. 

**ir  Bible,  printed  in  Holland,  he  likewiHe  CU^rnent.  Vaticana^  i.  643,  ii.  457,  iii.  pt.  i. 

^iM^ihid.  vr.  160.     So  also  doos  Jo.  Joach.  p.  650. 

^tkroeder,  in  his   Thesaurus  Lingua  Ar-  *  Asst^man,  /.  c.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  cml. 

;  or  rather  in  the  Diss,  de  JAngua  *  Asseman,  /.  c.  i.  531,  ii.  457,  iii.  pt.  i. 


•'Jiwiirtr,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  Thfsau-  p.  622. 

^  c  iv.  p.  60.    The  other  Armenian  l>ooks  *  l*eter  Strozza,  Prapfatio  ad  Lifn'um  de 

Wntcd  at  Venice,  Lemberg,  and  especially  Chald^orum  Ihtgmatihus. 

5^  Amsterdam,  are  t  numerated  by  this  Tf*ry  *  Sec  L«'  Quien,   Oriens   ChritftianuSy  ii. 

j**mcd  man,  loc.  cit.  c  ii.  §  xxv.  &o.  p.  38,  1078. 

*«.  •  Of  thrso,  Matur.  Voiss  la  Cn>ze  tn^ats 
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Dutch,  in  1663,  and  the  Portuguese  were  expelled  firom  ihoee  regu 
their  former  liberty  of  worshipping  God  in  the  manner  of  th^ 
cestors  was  restored  to  that  oppressed  people ;  and  they  continni 
enjoy  it  to  the  present  time.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dutch  give 
trouble  to  those  among  them  who  choose  to  continue  in  the  Bon 
religion,  provided  they  will  treat  kindly  and  peacefullv  those  y 
differ  from  them. 

largely,  Histoire  du  ChriaHanitme  des  Indes,  >  Gautier  Schoaten,  Vayafft  mix  I 
I  V.  p.  344,  &C.  Orientates,  L  319,  &c  p.  466,  &e. 


PAET  n, 

THE  HISTORY   OF    THE   MODEBN   CHUBCHES. 

CHAPTER  L 

HISTOBY   OF  THE   EYANGELICAL  LUTHEAAN   CHUBCH. 

rerse  events  in  the  Laiheran  church.  Hesse  becomes  Heformed —  §  2.  Branden- 
teformed  —  §  3.  Attempted  union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed —  §  4. 
of  Charenton.  Conference  at  Leipsic  —  §  5.  Conferences  at  Thorn  and  Cassel 
.  Pacific  acts  of  John  Bursus  —  §  7.  John  Matthise  and  George  Calixtus  — 
Ixtemal  advantages  of  the  Lutherans  —  §  9.  Literature  everywhere  cultivated — 
Stat©  of  Philosophy.  Aristotelians  everywhere  reign — §  11.  Liberty  in  phi- 
zing  gradually  increases  —  §  12.  Excellences  and  defects  of  the  teachers  — 
The  faults  of  the  times,  often,  rather  than  of  the  persons  —  §  14.  Ecclesiastical 
ment :  divine  right  —  §  15.  The  more  distinguished  Lutheran  writers  — 
17.  History  of  the  Lutheran  religion  —  §  18.  Dogmatic  Theology — §  19,  20. 
)tions  in  the  Lutheran  church  —  §  21.  Commencement  of  the  Calixtine  contro- 

—  I  22.  Continuation  and  issue  —  §  23.  The  doctrines  of  Calixtus  —  §  24. 
ts  with  the  divines  of  Rinteln  and  Konigsberg  —  §  25.  With  those  of  Jena  — 
Origin  of  the  Pietists — §  27.  Commotions  at  Leipsic — §  28.  Their  progress  — 
Elise  of  the  controversies  with  Spener  and  the  divines  of  Halle  —  §  30,  31.  Their 
e §  32.  Some  sought  to  advance  piety  at  the  expense  of  truth :    Oodfrey 

—  §  33.  John  Conrad  Dippel  —  §  34.  Fictions  of  Jo.  WilL  Petersen  —  §  35. 
p.Schade,  and  Jo.  Oeo.  Boesius — §  36.  Contests  on  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's 
letween  the  divines  of  Tiibingen  and  Giessen  —  §  37.  Herman  Rathmann  — 
Private  controversies  —  §  89.  Those  of  Pratorius  and  Amdt  —  §  40.  Jac 
en—  §  41.  Prophets  of  this  age  — §  42.  Ezek.  Meth,  Esaias  Stiefel,  and  Paul 

—  §  43.  Christ.  Hoburg,   Fred.  Breckling,   and    Seidenbecher  —  §  44.  Martin 

08. 

□E  evils  and  calamities  which  the  Roman  pontiffs,  or  the  Aus- 
oflen  too  obsequious  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pontiffs  in  things 
ing  to  religion),  either  brought  or  endeavoured  to  bring  upon 
herans,  in  various  ways,  during  this  century,  have  been  alr^dy 
aed,  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  church.  We  shall  therefore 
mtion  only  certain  other  things,  by  which  the  Lutheran  church 
aething  of  its  splendour  and  amplitude.  Maurice^  landgrave 
je,  of  the  Cassel  family,  a  very  learned  prince,  seceded  from 
iieran  church  :  and  he  not  only  himself  went  over  to  the  R«- 
,  but  also,  in  the  year  1604,  and  subsequently,  both  at  the 
ity  of  Marpurg,  and  throughout  his  province,  he  displaced  the 
in  teachers  who  firmly  resisted  his  purpose,  and  commanded 
pie  to  be  thoroughly  taught  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and  public 
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worship  to  he  conducted  in  the  Genevan  manner.  This  design  was 
prosecuted  with  the  greatest  firmness,  in  the  year  16 19,  when  he 
ordered  select  theologians  to  proceed  to  the  Dutch  council  of  Dort, 
and  commanded  tlie  decrees  there  made  to  be  publicly  assented  to  by 
his  church.  The  Befonned  maintained,  formerly,  that  nothing  was 
done  in  this  afiair,  which  was  inconsistent  with  equity  and  the  highest 
moderation.  But  perhaps  all  impartial  men,  in  our  day,  will  admit 
without  difficulty,  that  many  things  would  have  been  ordered  some- 
what differently,  if  that  excellent  prince  had  been  less  disposed  to 
gratify  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  more  attentive  to  those  pre- 
cepts, which  the  wisest  of  the  Reformed  themselves  inculcate, 
respecting  our  duty  towards  those  who  diflfer  from  us  in  matters  of 
religion.* 

§  2.  Not  long  after,  in  the  year  1614,  John  Sigismund  also,  tlie 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  left  the  communion  of  the  Lutherans,  and 
went  over  to  the  Keformed :  yet  with  different  views  from  those  of 
Maurice,  and  with  different  results.  For  he  did  not  embrace  all  the 
doctrines  by  which  the  followers  of  Calvin  are  distinguished  from  the 
Lutherans ;  but^  in  addition  to  the  Genevan  form  of  worship,  he  only 
considered  the  Reformed  doctrines  respecting  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  the  presence  of  his  body  and  blood  in  the  Eucharist,  as  more  correct 
and  tenable  than  the  Lutheran  views :  but  what  they  inculcate  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  order  of  divine  grace,  and  the  decrees  of  Grod,  he 


*  See  Hi'lv.  Oailli's  Hisforischcr  Bcricht 
von  (11171  Ji»nyionswe8*n  im  Funtenthum 
Hissm^  160G,  4to.  Ern.  Solom.  Cyprian's 
Unti-rricht  von  kirchlicher  Vcrcinujvnq  der 
Prot(Sf(niitii,  p.  263,  and  in  \\\o  App*  ntlix  of 
DifCUinevtA^  p.  103,  and  tlio  public  Acts, 
whioh  "Were  pul)iished  in  the  Unachuhtige 
NachricJUni^  a.d.  1749,  p.  25,  &e.  H«*re 
should  be  consulted,  especially,  the  writings 
that  pji8setl  between  the  divines  of  Cassel 
and  Darmstadt,  which  have  a  public  cha- 
racter (CuHsel,  1632,  foL  ;  Marpurj:,  1636, 
fol. ;  Giess.  1647.  fol.),  of  which  Christ.  Aug. 
Salig  treats  in  his  Hiatoric  dcr  Aiujshurg, 
Co7i/'iisioii.yv\.  i.  book  iv.  ch.  ii.  p.  756,  &c. 
[From  tlie  time  of  the  r(*formation,  there 
were  persons  in  Ilesw  who  were  inclined  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed;  but  outw,ird 
tranquillity  was  not  thereby  destn)yed. 
Philip  the  Magnanimous,  and  his  successors, 
some  of  whom  were  not  obscurely  favour- 
able to  the  Keformed  opinions,  used  all  care 
to  preserve  this  harmony.  When  the  For- 
mida  iif  CUmritrd  produced  so  much  disturb- 
ance in  Saxony  and  Upper  Germany,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  the  peace  which  Hesse 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  the  Hessian  princes 
publi.shcd  an  edict  in  1572.  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  preser^'c  the  union.  Also 
in  the  general  synods  of  Treysa  in  1677,  of 
Marpurg  in  1578,  and  of  Cassel  in  1579, 
the  Hessian  clergy' w^-n;  r(»quired  to  subscribe 
certain    artich-s,  designed   to  preserve  the 


union.  But  under  the  Landgrave  Uaniin 
the  state  of  things  changed.  He  had  bMt 
drawn  over  to  the  side  of  the  Keformed,  Iff 
some  French  Reformed  noblemen't  aomL 
whom  his  father  had  procured  thiondi  Ban 
to  be  his  son's  associates ;  and  after  tlir 
death  of  liis  father  s  brother,  the  Landgrm 
Lewis,  at  ^larpurg.  in  1604,  he  endeaiwed 
to  introduce  the  Keformed  religion,  by  mMM 
of  a  Catechism :  and  in  1605  he  dismiMd 
all  the  teachers  at  Marpurg,  and  in  hilf 
the  upper  principality  of  Hesse  (which  Itti 
fallen  to  the  house  of  Cassel),  because  thw 
would  not  subscril>e  the  result  of  the  ^pA 
without  some  limitation  ;  and  he  estaUuhfld 
R^'formed  teachers  in  their  plaecu  The  din 
mi.ssed  teachers,  among  whom  the  fraoai 
Balthazar  Manzer  was  the  most  diftis- 
guislied,  were  afterwards  receired  bj  Ai 
Landgrave  of  Darmstadt,  Lewis ;  and  a  ptft 
of  them  were  established  in  the  nein|f- 
erected  university  of  Giessen,  and  the 
were  beneficed  elsewhere.  Both  puties ' 
in  fault :  the  Lutherans  adhered  too 
fully  to  certain  subtle  doctrines  of  tlv 
schools,  and  to  external  rites  which  are  nrt 
of  the  essence  of  Chriatianity :  and  thf  Be 
formed,  who  had  the  court  on  their  wAf, 
misused  the  power  which  was  in  thfir 
hands,  to  the  izyuiy  of  the  ancient  xigUi*' 
a  community,  whose  brethren  thejpntoidrf 
to  be.    Schi.'] 
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did  not  adopt.  And  hence,  he  did  not  send  deputies  to  the  synod  of 
Dort,  nor  would  he  have  their  decrees  respecting  these  difficult  points 
to  be  received.  The  same  sentiments  were  so  far  retained  by  the 
sovereign  princes  of  Brandenburg  who  reigned  after  him^  that  they 
never  required  Calvin's  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  to  be  taught  in 
the  Beformed  chiu'ches  of  their  dominions,  as  the  public  and  received 
doctrine.  It  is  also  justly  accounted  an  honour  to  John  Sigismund, 
that  he  gave  his  subjects  full  liberty,  either  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  prince  or  to  deviate  from  it ;  nor  did  he  exclude  from  posts  of 
honour  and  power,  those  who  deemed  it  wrong  to  abandon  the  religion 
of  their  fathers.  Yet  this  moderation  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  vio- 
lent temper  of  that  age,  which  was  in  many  respects  too  rigid :  for 
not  a  few  thought  it  intolerable  and  improper  in  the  prince  to  order 
that  the  professors  of  both  religions  should  enjoy  equal  rank  and 
rights ;  that  odious  terms  and  comparisons  should  be  abstained  from 
in  disputation ;  that  religious  controversies  should  be  either  wholly 
omitted,  or  explained  very  modestly,  in  public  discourses  to  the 
people ;  and  lastly,  that  those  who  disagreed  should  live  together  as 
friends  and  interchange  kind  offices.  And  from  these  views  originated 
not  only  bitter  contests,  but  also  at  times  rash  and  seditious  commo- 
tions in  the  state ;  in  allaying  which,  many  years  were  consumed  in 
vain.  The  neighbouring  divines  of  Saxony,  and  particularly  those  of 
Wittemberg,  undertook  to  defend  the  side  of  the  Lutherans  in  these 
tamults ;  and  undoubtedly  with  sincere  and  upright  intentions,  but, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  in  a  style  too  coarse,  and  not 
sufficiently  temperate.  And  hence,  not  only  was  the  Formula  of 
Concord  excluded  from  a  place  among  the  books  by  which  the  public 
religion  of  the  Lutherans  is  regulated,  in  the  Brandenburg  territories, 
hot  likewise  the  citizens  of  Brandenburg  were  forbidden  to  study 
theology  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg.^ 

§  3.  So  many  evils  resulting  from  the  discords  of  those  who  with 
equal  sincerity  and  fortitude  had  renounced  papal  servitude,  that  is, 
of  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  might  suggest  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal men,  and  the  most  famous  theologians  of  both  parties,  to  look 
•bout  them,  anxiously,  for  some  means  of  uniting  in  bonds  of  mutual 
aflfecdon  the  communities  rent  asunder  and  severed  by  their  religious 

'  The  laws  and  edicts  both  of  John  Sigis-     book  zrii.  ch.  yii.  p.  965.      £m«  Solom. 
id  and  his  snccessora,  in  relation  to  this     Cyprian's    Untfrricht  von  der  Verthtigung 


afbir,  have  been  sometimes  printed     der  ProUstantm^  p.  75,  and  the  Appendix 

IV^her.     There  is  likewise  extant  a  great     of  DccuminUy  p.  225.      The    Unschddige 


ber  of  books  and  pamphlets,  from  which     NackrickUn,  ▲.n.  1727,  p.  1069,  and  a.d. 
A  knowledge  of  these  proceeding  may  1)0      1732,  p.  716.     Those  who  would  persuade 


and  of  which  I  would  rather  refer  us,  that  the  hope  of  extending  his  power 

t»  others  for  a  full  catalogue,  than  give  an  and  influence  was  not  the  least  motive  ^nth 

^perfect  one  mysell    Such  a  catalogue  is  the  prince  for  this  change,  conjecture,  rather 

titent  in  the  Unsckuldige  ^achriehtett,  a.d.  than  demonstrate  and  prove :  for  they  do 

1745,  p.  84,  &c  and  a.d.  1746,  p.  826.    See  not  support  their  opinion  with  valid  urgu- 

h  tbo,  Jo.  Charles  Kocher,  Bibiwtheca  ITieoi.  ments.     Yet  it  mu£>t  be  confessed,  by  such 

^^^mholtca,  p.  812,  &c.     Those  who  wish  to  as  carefully  inspect  the   history  of  those 

"Mervtand  and  form  an  estimate  of  the  times,  that  they  do  not  conjecture  altogether 

^tcHe   traDsaction,  may  conmlt  Godf.  Ar-  irrationally  and  without  plausibility. 
^Qjd*s  Krrchen-  nnd  KeUcr-kistorie,  pt  ii. 
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Hentiment8.     No  wine  man  could  be  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as 
to  expect  tliat  all  difference   of  opinion   between  them    could  be 
removed,  or  that  either  party  would  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the 
other.     And  therefore  those  who  undertook  this  business  agreed  that 
their  only  aim  should  be,  to  persuade  the  disputants,  that  there  was 
little  or  nothing  of  any  importance  to  true  religion  and  piety,  in  all 
the  points  controverted  between  the  parties;  that  the  fundamental 
truths,  on  which  the  plan  of  salvation  rests,  are  safe  on  both  sides; 
and  thfit  their  controversies  related,  partly  to  things  recondite  and 
inexplicable,  and  partly  to  things  indifferent  and  fair  remoyed  from 
tlu»  supreme  object  of  a  ChrLstian.     Those  who  could  admit  these 
things  to  be  true,  must  also  admit,  that  the  existing  difference  of 
sentiment  was  no  just  impediment  to  fraternal  intercourse  between 
the  dissentients.     And  most  of  the  Reformed  were  readily  brought 
to  concede  that  the  Lutherans  erred  but  moderately  and  lightly,  or 
did  not  greatly  corrupt  any  one  of  the  primary  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity: but  most  of  the  Lutherans  perseveringly  maintained,  thit 
they  had  the   most  weighty  reasons  for  not  judging  in  the  same 
maimer  of  the  Reformed,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  dispute  related 
to  the  groundwork  of  all  religion  and  piety.     It  is  not  strange,  that 
this  perseverance  of  the  Lutherans  was  branded  by  the  opposite  party 
with  the  odious  names  of  moroseness,  superciliousness,  arrogance, 
and  the  like.     JUit  those  who  were  taxed  with  these  crimes,  brought 
as  many  charges  against  their  accusers.     For  they  complained,  that 
they  w^^ere  not  treated  ingenuously;    that  the  real  character  of  tbft 
Rc'formed   principles  was  disguised,  under  ambiguous  phraseologj; 
and  that  tlieir  adversaiies,  though  cautious  and  guarded,  yet  gave 
much  proof  that  the  chief  ground  of  their  great  inclination  for  peaoe^ 
was  not  so  much  a  desire  of  the  public  good,  as  of  their  private 
advantage. 

§  4.  Among  the  public  transactions  relative  to  this  business  of  h 
union,  we  may  justly  give  the  first  place  to  the  project  of  Janus  L^ 
the  king  of  Great  Britain;  who  attempted,  in  the  year  1615,  a 
reconciliation  of  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Peter  du  Moulin^  a  very  celebrated  divine  among  the 
French  Reformed.^  The  next  place  is  due  to  the  celebrated  decree 
of  tlie  Reformed  chm*ch  of  France,  passed  in  the  synod  of  CbarentoDy 
A.D.  1631;  by  which  the  Lutheran  religion  was  declared  hannlesB, 
holy,  and  free  from  all  gross  errors ;  and  a  way  was  opened  for  the 
professors  of  it  to  hold  sacred  and  civil  communion  with  the  Be- 
formed.'     Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  for  this  decree,  its 


•  ^ef  M it'll,  le  VjiBsor  s  Hitftoire  dc  Louis 
Xlll.  t.  ii.  j)t.  ii.  p.  21,  &o.  [and  Sphrocokli, 
Kirchrtujiftch.  srit  tUr  li*fi>rm.  v.  198.     TV.] 

-  J'jUus  Benoit'p  Uistvirc.  tie  CEdit  de 
yanOs,  ii.  524.  Jac.  Aymon's  Arftft  dts 
Synodes  Hationanx  dfs  EtfHsts  Jie/ormirs 
dr  Frana\  ii.  500,  &c.  Thomas  Ittig'a 
Dins,  dr  St/)wdi  Otrmtortintsiii  Indidgnitia 
trga  Liiihcrauoa,  liips.  1705,  4to.     [Quick's 


SyiU}dict>n  in  Gallia  Rrformata,  ii.  297.  Tht 
words  of  the  decree  were  these :  *  Thf  !■•• 
TiiK'o  of  Burgundy  demanding,  whether  U» 
faitlifid  of  the  Augast^in  (Augshurg)  Oot" 
fession  might  be  permitted  to  contract  ntf^ 
ringe8  in  our  churched,  and  to  prtf"* 
children  in  our  churches  nnto  biipcifli 
without  a  preccdaueous  abjuration  of  thoM 
opinions   held  by  them,   contnxr  to  tkc 
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were  uniinportanty  for  few  of  the  Lutherans  were  disposed  to 

e  liberty  thus  generoiisly  offered  them.     In  the  same  year, 

Saxon  theologians,  MoMhias  Hoe^  Polycarp  LyseVy   and 

Hopfner,  were  ordered  to  hold  a  conference  at  Leipsic,  with 

Hessian  and  Brandenburg  doctors  of  the  first  class ;  so  that 
itiments  of  both  parties  being  properly  explained  and  corn- 
it  might  be  better  understood,  what  and  how  great  difficulties 
I  the  way  of  the  much  desired  union.  This  deliberation  was 
ted  without  any  intemperate  heat,  or  lust  for  disputation  and 
rersy;  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  with  that  mutual  confidence 
eedom  from  jealousy,  which  would  secure  harmony  in  the 
For  though  the  speakers  on  the  side  of  the  Reformed  ex- 
l  in  the  best  manner  the  views  of  their  church,  and  cheerfully 
ed  not  a  few  things  which  the  Lutherans  hardly  expected, 
B  suspicions  of  the  latter,  lest  they  should  be  entrapped,  so 
lated  them,  that  they  would  not  acknowledge  themselves  satis- 
Hence  the  disputants  separated  without  accomplishing  any- 

Whoever  wishes  to  learn  the  causes  of  these  deliberations  for 
nust  inspect  and  examine  the  civil  history  of  those  times. 

The  conference  at  Thorn,  in  1645,  appointed  by  Uladislaus 
ng  of  Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting,  if  possible,  not  only 
jformed  with  the  Lutherans,  but  also  both  with  the  Papists, 
cewise  unsuccessful ;  for  those  who  were  called  together  to 
efforts,  if  not  to  terminate,  yet  to  lessen  the  existing  enmities, 
ed  more  enraged  than  when  they  came  together.  With  more 
,  by  order  of  William  VL,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  Peter 
18  and  John  Henichius,  of  the  university  of  Rinteln,  and 
Ian  Curtiua  and  John  HeiniuSy  doctors  of  Marpurg,  the  two 

Lutherans,  and  the  latter  Reformed,  whom  Williarriy  land- 
rf  Hesse,  directed  to  enter  into  a  friendly  discussion,  compared 
^ntiments  at  Cassel  in  the  year  1661.  For  having  examined 
lential  importance  of  those  controversies  which  separated  the 
mmunities,  they  mutually  shook  hands,  affirming  that  it  was 


r   our   churches,   this   Synod   de-  those  points  and  articles  which  are  in  com- 

iiat  inasmuch  as  the  churches  of  mon   between  us   and  them,  and  wherein 

Msion  of  Augsburg  do  agree  with  both  the  Lutherans  and  we  are  unanimously 

r  reformed  churches,  in  the  prin-  agreed.*     TV.] 

1  fundamental  points  of  the  true         '  See  Timann  Gesselius,  Historia  Sacra 
and  that  there  is  neither  super-  et  Eccfesiastica,  pt  ii.  the  Addenda,  p.  697 
or  idolatiT  in  their  worship,  the  — 613,  where  the  Acts  themselves  are  given. 
•f  the  said  Confession,  who  with  a  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jaeger's  Hist.  S<tcuii  XVII.  de- 
love  and   peaceableness  do  join  cenn.  iv.  p.  497,  &c.    [The  Reformed  divines 
es  to  the  communion  of  our  churches  were  John  Bergius,  court  preacher  at  Berlin, 
iifi:dom,  may  be,  without  any  abju-  John  Crodus.  professor  at  Marpurg.  and 
all  made  by  them,  admitted  unto  Theophilus  Neuberger,   superintendent   at 
's  table  with  us ;  and  as  sureties,  Cassel.     They  discussed  all  the  articles  of 
lent   children  unto  baptism,  they  the  Augsburg   Confession,  which  the  Re- 
5  the   Consistory,  that   they  will  formed  were  ready  to  subscribe  to,  and  also 
licit  them,  either  directly  or  indi-  set  forth  a  Formula  of  union,  or  rather  an 
transgress  the  doctrine  believed  exposition  of  the   articles  in  controversy, 
■ssed  in  our  churches,  but  will  be  which  was  not  expected  from  them.    Sckl.] 
JO  instruct  and   educate  them  in 
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far  leRs  than  was  commonly  supposed,  and  ought  not  to  prevent 
fraternal  affection  and  harmony.  But  the  divines  of  Rinteln  were 
so  utterly  unable  to  persuade  their  brethren  to  believe  as  they  did, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  their  only  reward  was  almost  universal  hatred ; 
and  they  were  attacked  with  bitterness  in  numerous  publications' 
How  much  labour  and  effort  the  Brandenburg  heroes,  Frederic  Fit- 
liani  and  his  son  Frederic^  afterwards  expended  in  reconciling  the 
differences  of  protestants  in  general,  and  particularly  in  Prussia'  and 
their  other  provinces,  and  what  difficulties  opposed  and  withstood 
those  efforts,  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  long  rehearsal. 

§  6.  Of  those  who,  as  private  individuals,  assumed  the  office  of 
arljiters  of  the  contests  among  the  protestants,  a  vast  number  might 
be  mentioned;  but  many  more  among  the  Beformed  than  among 
the  Lutherans  assumed  this  character.  The  most  noted  among  the 
fiefornied,  as  all  agree,  was  John  Durcnis,^  a  Scotchman,  who  iru 
certainly  an  honest  man,  pious,  and  learned ;  but  more  distinguislied 
for  genius  and  memory,  than  for  the  power  of  nice  discrimination 
and  sound  judgmeut;  as  might  be  demonstrated  by  satisfisu^oiy 
proofs,  if  this  were  the  proper  place  for  them.  For  more  than  fortf 
years,  or  from  1631  to  1G74,  he  tried  with  incredible  fortitude  and 
patience,  by  writing,  persuading,  admonishing,  in  short,  in  ereiy 
way  that  could  be  thought  of,  to  attain  the  happiness  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  contests  among  the  protestants.  Nor,  like  others,  did  he 
attempt  this  va^it  enterprise  shut  up  in  his  study;  but  he  travelled 
himself  into  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  which  a  porer 
religion  flourished,  and  personally  addressed  and  conferred  with  all 
the  theologians  of  both  parties,  who  were  of  much  note  and  influence^ 
and  made  grejit  exertions  to  engage  in  his  enterprise  kings,  princes 
and  magistrates,  and  their  friends,  by  displaying  the  imp»ortance  and 
utility  of  his  object.  Most  persons  commended  his  designs,  and 
treated  him  with  kindness :  yet  very  few  were  found  willing  to  help 
forward  his  pLans  by  their  personal  efforts  and  counsels.  Some 
persons  suspecting  that  so  great  eagerness  as  they  perceived  in  Duiy 
must  proceed  from  sinister  designs,  and  that  he  was  secretly  laboor- 
ing  to  draw  the  Lutherans  into  a  snare,  assailed  him  in  their  writings, 
not  without  acrimony;  nor  did  all  of  them  abstain  from  direct  in- 
vectives and  reproaches.  At  last,  neglected  by  his  own  party,  and 
repelled  and  rejected  by  ours,  and  wearied  out  by  a  thousand  hard- 
ships, insult.s,  and  troubles,  he  learned  that  this  task  exceeded  the 
power  of  private  efforts ;  and  he  consumed  the  remainder  of  hia  life 


*  Tho  writi^rs  wlio  treat  of  the  conferonces 
at  Thorn  ami  Gassol,  arc  cnnmoratcd  by 
Caspar  Sagittarius,  Introdvct.  ad  Ht^Uniani 
Ec(Mast.  ii.  1604.  Add  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jaeger's 
Histor'ta  Sfecu/l  XVII.  deconii.  v.  p.  (S89, 
where  the  Aets  of  the  conference  of  Thorn, 
—  and  decenn.  vii.  p.  IGO,  wlierc  those  of 
the  conference  at  C■a8^ol,  are  extant.  Jo. 
Alphonso  Turretine,  Nuhs  Ttst'um  pro  mo- 
(ferato  in  rvhus  Theoit^jicis  Judirio,  p.  178. 


Jo.  MoUer,  in  his  Life  of  Mnsaeiu,  in  Owh 
f/ria  Litterata,  ii.  566,  &c.  treatM  profe«cdl|f 
of  the  conference  at  Cassel ;  and  in  p.  5M, 
gives  an  accurate  catalogue  of  all  the  writ- 
ings published  both  by  the  frieods  and  tfai 
enemies  of  that  conference. 

^  Christ.  IIartknoch*8  PrtHsmscki  £^ 
chtnhisiurie,  p.  599.  UtiscAuldiffe  3ac*- 
riihten,  a.d.  1731,  p.  1010,  &c 

»  [Or  Duiy.    TV.] 
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iu  obscurity  and  n^leot  at  Caflsel.'  This  man,  honest,  though  some- 
dmes  not  sufficiently  explicit  and  ingenuous,  laid  for  the  foundation 
[>{  his  scheme  certain  principles,  according  to  which,  if  they  should 
be  approved,  not  only  Lutherans  and  the  Beformed,  but  Christians 
[>{  ail  sects  whatever,  might  easily  become  associated.  For  first  he 
contended  that  what  is  diled  the  Apostles'  Creed  embraced  all  the 
doctrines  necessaiy  to  be  believed,  and  the  ten  commandments  all 
the  laws  of  conduct  to  be  observed,  and  the  Lord's  prayer  all  the 
promises  of  God :  and  if  this  were  true,  then  all  Christians  might 
unite  in  one  &niily.  In  the  next  place,  as  appears  from  adequate 
proof,  he  endeavoiu'ed  to  attain  his  object  by  means  of  mystical  or 
(Quakerish  sentiments.  For  he  placed  all  religion  in  the  elevation 
of  the  soul  to  God,  or  in  eliciting  that  internal  divine  spark,  or  word, 
that  dwells  in  the  human  mind ;  from  which  it  would  follow,  that 
iiflference  of  opinion  on  divine  subjects  has  no  connexion  with 
religion. 

§  7.  The  principal  Lutherans  who  engaged  in  this  business  were 
John  MatthicBy  a  Swede,  bishop  of  StreDgnas,  and  formerly  pre- 
ceptor to  queen  Christina^  whom  Dury  had  warmed  with  zeal  for 
a  coalition ;  and  George  Calioctus^  a  divine  of  Helmstadt,  who  had 
few  equals  in  that  age,  either  in  learning,  genius,  or  probity:  but 
neither  of  these  met  with  the  success  that  he  had  hoped  for.  The 
Olive  Branches  of  the  former  (for  such  was  the  title  of  his  pam- 
phlets on  the  subject)  were  publicly  condemned ;  and  by  a  royal 
edic^  were  excluded  from  the  territories  of  Sweden.  And  he  himself, 
at  last,  in  order  to  make  some  sort  of  peace  with  his  enemies,  was 
compelled    to    relinquish  his  office,  and   retire  to  a  private  life.^ 

'  See   Jo.  Christopher   Coler's    Historia  Helveticum,  t,  iii.  iv.  v.  p.  602,  &c.     Many 

Jch.  Jhrnn,  Wittemb.  1716,  4to,  to  which,  things,  also,  on  this  subject^  are  brought 

hoverer,  Terj  much  naight  be  added,  from  forward  in  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jaeger's  Hist.  Sactdi 

docfunents  both  printed  and  manuscript  A' F/7.  decenn.vii.  p.  172,  and  elsewhere.  In 

Some  documents  of  this  kind  were  published  general,  respecting  Durseus,  the  reader  may 

bv   Theodore  Hastens,  in   the  Bibliotheca  consult  Anth.  With.  Bohm's  Englische  Be- 

MrtmenM,  Tkeciogieo-PhUologica^  L  911,  &c.  Jormaiions'hiatarie,  p.  944,  and  the  Disser- 

md  It.  6S3.     A  great  number  are  given  by  tation,  derived  Tciy  much  from  unpublished 

l^nann  Gesselius,  in  the  Addenda  Irenica^  documents,  which  Charles  Jasper  Benrel  ex- 

ia  his  ER»t.  EccUb.  ii.  614.    His  transactions  hibited  at  Helmstadt,  under  my  auspices,  in 


the  Marpuigers,  are  in  Tilemann  von  1744,  entitled:  de  Joh.  DuraOj  maxime  de 

Schenck*s  Vita   Fro/tssarum    Theol.  Mar-  Actis  ejus  Suecanis,    [See  also  Peter  Bayle, 

muwnnum^  p.  202,  &c.   What  he  attempted  Dictionnaire,  art.  Dureus;  Godfr.  Arnold's 

IB  fiobtein,  may  be  learned  from  the  Epis-  Kirchen-  und  Ketzer-historie^  pt.  ii.  b.  xvii. 

kles  which  Adam   Henry  Lackmann  pub-  ch.  xi.  §  23,  &c.  p.  152,  &c  and  Brook's 

liflhed  along  with   the  Epistles  of   Luke  Liws  of  the  Puritans,  iii.  369,  &c    2>.] 

Lossins,  p.  245.    How  he  conducted  himself  *  See  Jo.  Scheffer's   Suecia  Litterata,  p. 


iia  and  Poland,  we  are  informed  by  123,  and  Jo.  Moller's  Hypomwmata  upon 

Dan.  Em.  Jablonsky,  Hist.  Consensus  Sen-  it,  p.  387.      Arckenholz,   MSmoins  de  In 

ionurimsis,   p.  127.     His  proceedings   in  Beine    Christine,  i.    320,    505,    &c.  ii.  63. 

Denmark   are    stated    by  Jac.  Herm.  von  [Matthire  published  two  works,  which  gave 

Elgwicht  Fasciculus  i.Epistolar.Familiarium  offence  to  the  Swedes,  nameljf  Idea  boni 

Jhtoloffiear.  p.  147.     His  acts  in  the  Pala-  Ordinis  in  Ecclesia  Christi ;   and  Ramus 

tiaste  are  in  Jo.  Henry  von  Seelen's  De-  Oliva  Septentrionalis.     The  last  was  pub- 

Heuf  Epistolukg,  p.  353.     His  proceedings  lished  in  ten  parts,  Strengnas,  1661,  1662, 

in  Switzerland  are  illustrated  by  the  Acts  12mo,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  placed  in 

uid    Epistles,  published  in  the   Museum  the  list  of  the  forbidden  oooks.    TV.] 
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Calixtus^  while  he  dissuaded  others  from  contention,  drew  on  him- 
self an  immense  loi^d  of  accusations  and  conflicts;  and  while  he 
endeavoured  to  free  the  church  from  all  sects,  was  thought  by  great 
numbers  of  his  brethren  to  be  the  father  and  author  of  a  new 
sect,  that  of  the  Syncretists,  a  kind  of  people  who  pursue  peace 
and  union  at  the  expense  of  divine  truth.*  We  shall  find  here- 
after a  more  convenient  place  for  speaking  of  the  fortunes  and  the 
opinions  of  this  great  man;  for  he  was  charged  with  many  other 
offences  besides  that  of  being  zealous  for  peace  with  the  Beformed; 
and  the  attacks  made  upon  him  threw  the  whole  Lutheran  com- 
munity into  commotion. 

§  8.  To  say  something  of  the  external  prosperity  of  the  LutheriD 
church,  the  most  important  circumstance  is,  that  although  it  wis 
beset  by  its  enemies  with  numberless  machinations  and  oppressioiu^ 
it  could  nowhere  be  entirely  extirpated  and  obliterated.  There 
are  to  this  djiy,  and  it  may  justly  excite  our  wonder,  very  many 
Lutherans  even  in  those  countries  in  which  Lutheran  worship  is  pro- 
hibited :  nay  (as  appears  from  the  recent  emigration  of  the  Salti- 
burgers,'  which  deserves  to  be  told  to  all  future  ages),  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  even  a  silent  and  most  cautious  dissent  from  the 
established  religion  is  a  c-apital  crime,  there  lie  concealed  vast  nnmben 
who  regard  all  superstition  with  abhorrence,  and  who  observe  in  the 
best  manner  they  can  the  great  precepts  of  a  purified  religion.  The 
countries  wliich  are  inhabited  by  persons  of  different  religions,  yet  ue 
under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Koman  pontiff,  afford  us  numerous 
examples  of  cruelty,  inhumanity,  and  injustice,  which  the  RomaniBti 
think  perfectly  justifiable  against  those  who  dissent  from  them,  and 
wh()m  they  regard  as  seditious  citizens :  yet  nowhere  could  either 
violence  or  fraud  wrest  from  the  Lutherans  all  their  rights  and  libff- 
ties.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Lutheran  religion  was  transplanted 
by  merchants  and  other  emigrants  into  America,  Asia,  and  Africa; 
and  was  introduced  into  various  places  of  Europe,  where  it  was  before 
unknown. 

§  9.  The  internal  condition  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  this  centuiy 
presents  indeed  many  tilings  to  be  commended,  but  not  a  few  things 
also  that  deformed  it.  First,  it  was  most  honourable  to  the  Lutherans 
that  they  cultivated  everywliere  with  diligence  not  only  sacred  learn- 
ing, but  also  every  branch  of  human  knowledge;  and  that  they 
enlarged  and  illustrated  both  literature  and  theology  with  many  and 
important  .accessions.  Most  people  know  this :  nor  does  the  nature  of 
our  undertaking  allow  us  to  give  a  long  enumeration  of  revolutions 
and  improvements  in  the  several  branches  of  learning.  From  the 
bulk  of  them  religion  derived  some  benefit,  but  some  of  them  were 

*  Tho  views  of  this  oxcollpnt  man,  which         '  [Tlicrc  was  an  emigration  of  orw  ob* 

msmy  liMve  statwl  ineorwctly,  may  W  loamed  thousand  Saltzburgers.  in  1684,  1685, 16W: 

from  his  tract,  oft^n  priiitoii,  with  the  title:  but  the  great  emigration  was  in  1731.  i>^ 

Jmiiciurn  de  Contrfn'vr»ii8  Th/ologicis  inter  onwanis,  amounting  to  between  30,000  ini 

Lutheranos  et  Rt\for7nnto8^  et  de  mtiUta  par-  40,000  pt^rrons.     TV. — See   Carly1e*9  /V«- 

tium  fratcniitafe  it  tdirnntia.  drrick  the  Great,  ii.  409.    £*/.] 
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abused  by  injudicious  or  ill -designing  men — such  is  the  common  lot 
of  all  human  affairs — to  corrupt  and  to  explain  away  that  religion 
which  the  Bible  reveals.   In  the  first  part  of  the  century,  those  branches 
of  learning  in  which  intellect  is  chiefly  concerned  were  the  most 
taught  in  the  schools ;  in  a  way  and  manner,  too,  but  little  attractive 
OT  intelligible :  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
branches  which  depend  on  genius  and  memory,  and  which  afford  more 
entertainment  and  pleasure,  such  as  history,  civil  as  well  as  literary 
and  natural,  antiquities,  criticism,  eloquence,  and  the  like.    Moreover, 
\K)th  kinds  of  learning  were  treated  in  a  more  convenient,  neat,  and 
degant  manner.     Yet  it  was  unhappily  the  fact,  that  while  human 
knowledge  was  advanced  and  polished,  the  estimation  in  which  learn- 
ing and  learned  men  were  held  was  gradually  lessened ;  which,  among 
oth^  causes  that  are  better  passed  over  in  silence,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  multitude  of  those  who  applied  themselves  to  literature,  in 
<|rite  of  a  cast  of  character  and  turn  of  mind  fitted  for  a  different  way 
oflife. 

§  10.  During  the  greatest  part  of  the  century  no  other  rule  of 
pbiloBophizing  flourished  in  the  schools  except  the  Aristotelico-Scho- 
«8tic :  and  for  a  long  time  those  who  thought  that  Ay'istotls  should 
either  be  given  up  or  amended,  were  considered  as  threatening  as 
much  danger  to  the  church  as  if  they  had  undertaken  to  falsify  some 
portion  of  the  Bible.     In  this  zeal  for  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  the 
doctors  of  Leipsic,  Tubingen,  Helmstadt,  and  Altorf,  went  beyond 
almost  all  others.    Many  indeed  envied  Aristotle  his  high  reputation. 
In  the  first  place,  there  were  certain  wise  and  honest  men  among  the 
theologians  who  admitted  that  it  was  proper  to  philosophize,  though 
hriefly,  but  who  complained  that  the  name  of  philosophy  was  attached 
to  words  and  distinctions  void  of  all  meaning.*     Next  came  the  dis- 
ciples of  Peter  Ramus ;  who  with  great  diligence  inculcated  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  master,  which  were  of  greater  practical  utility,  in  many 
both  of  the  higher  and  inferior  schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Aris- 
totelians.'     Lastly,   there   were   those   who   either   condemned   all 
philosophy  as  injurious  to  religion  and  to  the  community  (which 
Daniel  Hoffmann  did  no  lass  unskilfully  than  contentiously  at  Helm- 
stadt), or  who,  with  Robert  Fludcl  and  Jacob  Bohmen  (already  men- 
tioned*), boasted  of  having  discovered,  by  the  help  of  fire  and  heavenly 
light  within,  an  admirable  and  celestial  mode  of  philosophizing.    But 
if  there  had  been  as  much  harmony  among  those  sects  as  there  was 
dissension  and  disagreement,  they  had  far  less  power  than  was  neces- 
sary to  overthrow  the  empire  of  Aristotley  now  confirmed  by  time,  and 
strong  in  the  multitude  of  its  defenders. 

§  11.  But  more  danger  impended  over  Aristotle  from  Dea  Cartes 

*  Such    was  Wenzel  Schilling,  with  his  AristotiUs   in  Prntrntant.  Scho/ia  Fortuna, 

%H0ciate8    (oonccming    whom    see   Godfr.  §  xxi.  p.  54,  &c.,  and  Jo.  Goo.  Wulch's  His- 

Aznold's  Kirchen-  und  Ketser-hUtorie,  pt.  ii.  toria  Logicts^  1.  ii.  cap.  i.  sect.  iii.  §  6,  in  liis 

tkook  xvii.  ch.  vi.  p.  949),  and  others  of  our  Varerya  Acadamm^  p.  613,  &e. 

Ik^t  th«*ologians.  *  See  above,  the  general  history  of  the 

»  See  Jo.  Herm.  von  Elswich,  dc  Varia  church,  §  30,  &c. 
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and  GassendU  whose  lucid  and  well-arranged  treatises,  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  century,  better  pleased  many  of  our  theologians 
than  the  numerous  huge  volumes  of  the  Peripatetics,  in  which  the 
stale  and  insipid  wisdom  of  the  schools  was  exhibited  without  taste  or 
elegance.     Tliese  new  teachers  of  philosophy,  the  AristoteliaDS  first 
endeavoured  to  repel  by  arguments  of  an  invidious  nature,  copiously 
displaying  the  great  danger  which  this  new  mode  of  philoaophiang 
portended  to  religion  and  to  true  piety ;  and  afterwards,  when  they 
saw  these  weapons  unsuccessful,  by  retreating  a  little,  and  defendiiy 
only  the  citadel  of  their  cause  and  abandoning  the  outworks.    Far 
some  of  them  coupled  elegance  of  diction  and  polite  literature  witb 
their  precepts ;  nor  did  they  deny  that  there  were  in  Aristotle^  though 
he  was  the  prince  of  philosophers,  some  blemishes  and  faults  which  a 
wise  man  might  lawfully  amend.    But  this  very  prudence  made  their 
adversaries  more  bold  and  daring:  for  they  now  contended  that  they  had 
obliged  them  to  confess  themselves  giulty ;  and  therefore  opened  aD 
their  batteries  upon  the  whole  school  of  the  Stagirite,  the  need  of  a 
])artial  amendment  in  which  had  only  been  conceded  by  the  other  nda 
After  Hugo  GrotiuSy  who  was  Imt  a  timid  opponent  of  the  Stagiiile^ 
Samuel  Puffendcn^f  first  pointed  out,  freely  and  openly,  a  new  snd 
very  different  course  from  the  Peripatetic  on  the  law  of  nature  snd 
science  of  morals.     He  was  followed,  and  with  a  spirit  &r  above  hii 
own,  in  spite  of  the  multifarious  enmity  that  had  nearly  overwhelmad 
him,  by  Christian  ThomuaiuSj  a  jurist  first  of  Leipsic,  and  thoi  of 
Halle ;  who  was  not,  indeed,  a  man  to  whose  protection  the  intererti 
of  philosophy  might  be  intrusted  with  entire  confidence,  but  still  one 
who  had  a  fearless  mind  and  a  very  superior  genius.    He  attempted  a 
reformation,  not  of  a  single  science  only,  but  of  every  branch  of 
philosophy ;  and  both  by  words  and  by  example  continually  urged  hii 
fellow-citizens  to  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  Aristotle ;  whom,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  understand,  nor  had  he  even  read  him.     The  paiti- 
cular  mode  of  philosophizing,  which  he  substituted  in  place  of  tint 
which  had  prevailed,  was  not  very  favourably  received,  and  soon  M 
into  neglect :  but  tlie  spirit  of  innovation  which  he  difinsed,  made  ■> 
great  a  progress  in  a  short  time,  that  he  may  be  justly  accounted  tba 
subduer  of  philosophic  tyranny,  or  of  sectarian  philosophy^  espedallf 
among  the  Germans.*     The  Frederician  imiversity,  founded  at  Halla 


'  [Concerning  Christian  Thomapius,  Bee 
BruckorV  Historia  Crif.  PhUosophue,  t.  t. 
and  his  Appf:vd.  Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  p.  859, 
&c.  Yet  Moshcim  jndgod  more  correctly 
of  this  momorablc  man  than  Bnicker  did, 
who  nnjnHtly  account«-d  him  a  rclbrmtT  of 
philosophy.  Thoniasiiis  was  not  properly  a 
refonner  of  philosophy,  though  ho  was  the 
(-ccasion  of  a  reform  in  it ;  for  he  improred 
the  philosophical  genius  of  the  Germans, 
just  as  Ilolberg  did  that  of  the  Danes,  with- 
out being  himself  a  great  discoverer.  Tho- 
masius  introduced  more  freedom  of  thinking. 


And  this  freedom,  under  his  guidance,  tpatH 
itself  not  only  over  philosojimj,  but  owrefr 
clesiastical  law.  He  often  went  too  fvB 
this  matter;  and  his  views  were  nottlvflji 
the  best.  The  abuse  ho  received  froffltb 
divines  of  Leipsic,  inflamed  him  with  bstRd 
against  the  whole  clerical  order.  At  tke 
same  time,  he  must  have  the  credit  of  abo- 
lishing the  punishment  of  heretics,  briabiv 
witchcraft,  and  certain  false  principles  !*■ 
specting  marriage  and  divoice.  &c.  ft* 
Pro£  Pchroeckh's  AVgem. Bicffrmhe,  x.M 
&c.    &-A/.] 
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in  Saxony,  where  he  taught,  was  the  first  to  fall  in  with  his  views : 
afterwards  the  other  schools  in  Germany  adopted  them  one  after 
another :  and  from  these  a  liberty  of  thinking  passed  over  to  other 
countries  that  agreed  with  us  in  religion.     Towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  therefore,  all  among  us  became  possessed,  not  by  any  law, 
but  in  the  course  of  events,  and  as  it  were  accidentally,  of  the  liberty 
of  philosophizing  each  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  not  another 
man's :  and  of  exhibiting  in  public  those  principles  of  philosophy 
which  each  one  thought  to  be  true  and  certain.     This  liberty  was  so 
used  by  the  major  part,  that,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Eclectics^ 
they  selected  and  combined  the  better  and  more  probable  dogmas  of 
the  various  schools;   yet  there  were  some,  among  whom  Godfrey 
WilliaTn  Leibnitz  was  the  greatest  man,  who  endeavoured  to  search 
lor  the  truth  by  their  own  efforts,  and  to  elicit  from  fixed  and  im- 
moveable principles  anew  and  imperishable  philosophy.^   In  this  con- 
flict with  Aristotle  and  his  friends,  so  great  was  the  odium  against  the 
touted  foe,  among  the  Lutherans,  that  the  science  of  metaphysics, 
\      which  he  regarded  as  the  primary  science,  and  the  source  of  all  the 
i      rest,  was  degraded  and  nearly  stripped  of  all  its  honours ;  nor  could 
[      the  otherwise  great  influence  of  Des  Cartes,  who  like  Aristotle  com- 
r      menced  all  his  philosophy  with  it,  afford  to  it  any  protection.     But 
^^  after  the  first  commotions  had  a  little  subsided,  principally  at  the 
^      recommendation  of  Leibnitz,  it  was  not  only  recalled  from  exile,  but 
t      WM  also  again  honoiured  with  the  splendid  title  and  rank  of  the  queen 
^     offdences. 

■-        §  12.  Many  persons,  who  have  formed  such  an  idea  of  the  Christian 

::-      church  as  no  wise  men  will  ever  expect  to  see  realised,  are  wonder- 

^      fiilly  copious  in   enumerating  and  exaggerating  the  defect  of  the 

=^i:    Lutheran  clergy  of  this  age.     In  the  higher  class  of  them,  they  men- 

.C    tion  arrogance,  a  contentious  spirit,  disregard  of  Christian  simplicity, 

ff~    lust  of  domination,  a  carping  disposition,  intolerable  bigotry,  extreme 

r.    iiatred  of  pious  and  good  men  who  may  honestly  deviate  at  all  from 

>r   the  established  rule  of  faith  ;  and  I  know  not  what  other  things  no 

^-    letter  than  these.     In  the  lower  class  of  ministers  they  mention 

f  ^  ^orance,  an  inept  mode  of  teaching,  and  neglect  of  their  most  sacred 

-     duties ;  and  in  both  classes,  avarice,  the  want  of  piety,  indolence,  and 

liabitB  unbecoming  the  character  of  ministers  of  Christ.     One  who 

hsa  leisure  and  the  means  of  examining  the  morals  and  the  state  of 

those  times,  will  readily  grant  that  there  was  not  a  small  number  of 

:    persons  presiding  over  the  Lutheran  churches,  deficient  either  in  the 

!    ability  or  the  disposition  to  point  out  the  way  of  truth  and  of  salva- 

tioD  wisely  and  well.    But  such  as  are  acquainted  with  human  affairs 

^ow  this  to  have  been  the  common  evil  of  all  ages.     And  on  the 

other  hand,  no  one  will  deny — unless  he  is  ignorant  and  ill-informed. 

Or  is  affected  by  some  disease  of  the  mind — that  there  were  very 

HryAfiy  learned,  grave,  wise,  and  holy  men,  intermingled  with  such  as 

■  Xo  onft  will  bettor  illnstrate  all  thepe     formed  on  all  these  Fubjecta,  in  his  Historia 
taetd  thAH  Jac.  Brocker,  the  man  best  in-      Critica  Vhilosophue. 
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caiiuot  l)e  defended.    And,  perhaps,  if  one  should  raise  this  question — 
Whether  in  the  times  of  our  fathers,  or  in  our  own  times  (in  which, 
as  many  think,  the  ancient  sanctity  of  the  clergy  is  revived  in  nume- 
rous places),  there  were  the  most  preachers  in  our  churches  unworthy 
of  their  office — a  difficult  controversy  would  come  up,  in  which  a 
person  of  any  p^enius  might  easily  find  arguments  on  both  sidea 
Besides,  many  of  the  faults  so  invidiously  charged  upon  the  clei^of 
this  age,  if  the  subject  he  duly  examined,  will  be  found  not  so  much 
the  faidts  of  the  men  as  of  the  times;  of  those  public  calamities,  in 
fact,  which  flowed  from  the  thirty  years'  war,  a  most  fruitful  mother 
of  a  great  many  ills  in  Germany.     Some  of  the  blame,  too,  must  he 
laid  upon  a  faulty  education,  nor  can  the  civil  power  be  wholly 
acquitted  of  it. 

§  13.  This  last  charge  will  be  better  understood  if  we  notice  some 
particulars.  We  do  not  deny,  what  many  allege,  that  during  a  greit 
part  of  the  century  the  people  were  not  well  instructed  and  taughti 
either  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  schools ;  nor  shall  we  much  reriit 
those  who  maintain  that  the  sacred  eloquence  of  many  places  was  the 
art  of  declaiming  boisterously,  by  the  hour,  on  subjects  little  undei^ 
stood  or  comprehended.  For  though  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
religion  were  generally  brought  forward,  yet  by  most  preachers  they 
were  dressed  out  in  puerile  ornaments,  very  foreign  from  the  spirit  of 
<livine  wisdom  ;  and  thus  were  in  a  measure  deprived  of  their  natife 
force  and  beauty.  Yet  who  can  greatly  wonder  that  those  men  should 
have  ampliiicd  their  discourses  with  adventitious  matter,  who  had  hut 
very  few  examples  of  good  speaking  before  them,  and  who  broughtto 
the  sacred  office  heads  full  of  philosophical  terms  and  distinctions  and 
quibbles,  but  empty  of  those  things  which  are  of  most  use  for  moTing 
the  souls  of  men  ?  We  acknow^ledge,  that  in  the  imiversities  more 
time  w\as  spent  in  the  study  of  polemic  theology,  and  in  stating  and 
clearing  the  doctrines  of  theology  with  subtlety  and  art,  tlMQ  in 
explaining  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  unfolding  the  principles  of  morab^ 
in  imbuing  the  mind  with  pious  emotions,  and  in  other  things  nece^ 
sary  in  a  minister  of  religion.  Yet  this  fault,  I  think,  will  be  censored 
with  less  severity  by  one  who  has  learned  from  the  history  of  those 
times  with  what  zeal  and  subtlety  numerous  adversaries  attacked  the 
Lutheran  cause,  and  to  what  dangers  it  was  exposed  from  those  advef^ 
saries,  especially  from  the  papists.  When  war  rages  on  everv  sidis 
the  art  of  war  Jind  of  defending  one's  country,  it  is  well  known,  is 
commonlv  re«2:anle{l  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  arts.  I  wish  thevhad 
shown  more  mildness  towards  great  num])ers,  who  from  excessive 
curiosity,  or  from  ignorance,  or  the  ardour  of  their  imaginations,  lidl 
into  errors,  yet  did  not  distiu"b  the  public  peace  with  their  opiniona 
I^ut  from  education,  and  from  their  earliest  impressions  (which  an 
well  known  to  liave  boundless  influence),  our  ancestors  derived  the 
sentiment  that  corruptors  of  divine  truth  ought  to  be  restrained.  And 
the  more  simplicity  and  attachment  to  tlie  divine  glorj' they  possessed, 
tlie  more  difficult  was  it  for  them  to  discard  the  maxim,  transfused 
into  their  minds  from  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  papists,  that  who- 
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ever  is  adjudged  an  enemy  of  God,  should  be  adjudged  an  enemy  of 
his  country. 

§  14.  In  the  form  of  church  government,  the  mode  of  worship,  and 
other  external  regulations  of  our  church,  little  or  no  change  was  made 
in  most  places.     Yet  many  and  great  changes  would  have  been  made, 
if  the  princes  had  deemed  it  for  the  public  good  to  regulate  ecclesias- 
tical matters  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  certain  great  and  excel- 
lent men,  who,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  led  on  by  Christian 
Thomasius,  attempted  a  reformation  of  our  system  of  ecclesiastical 
law.     These  famous  jurists,  in  the  first  place,  set  up  a  new  funda- 
mental principle  of  church  polity,  namely,  the  supreme  authority  and 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate :  and  then,  after  establishing  with  great 
care  and  subtlety  this  basis,  they  foimded  upon  it  a  great  mass  of  pre- 
eepts,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  were  considered,  and  not 
vithout  reason,  as  tending  to  this  point,  that  the  sovereign  of  a  coun- 
try is  also  sovereign  of  the  religion  of  its  citizens,  or  is  their  supreme 
pontiff;  and  that  the  ministers  of  religion  are  not  to  be  accounted 
imbassadors  of  God,  but  vicegerents  of  the  chief  magistrates.     They 
r     dao  weakened,  not  a  little,  the  few  prerogatives  and  advantages  of 
'^     the  clergy,  which  were  left  of  the  vast  number  formerly  possessed ; 
^     ind  maintained  that  many  of  the  maxims  and  regulations  of  our 
[-      church,  which  had  come  down  from  our  fathers,  were  relics  of  popish 
g:     nperstition.     This  afforded  matter  for  long  and  pernicious  feuds  and 
I      contests  between  our  theologians  and  our  jurists.     I  leave  others  to 
I     inquire  with  what  temper  and  designs,  and  with  what  success,  these 
t     contests  were  managed  on  both  sides.     It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
^    observe,  what  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  they  have  every- 
g"    where  largely  taken  from  the  respect  for  the  sacred  order,  as  also 
^  from  the  dignity  of  religion  itself,  and  from  the   prosperity  and 
lecority  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church.     Wherefore,  most  unfortu- 
I  aately,  such  is  the  state  of  things  among  us,  that  those  of  honourable 
^  birth,  or  who  are  distinguished  for  strength  of  genius,  or  for  noble 
^  and  ingenuous  feelings,  look  upon  the  study  of  theology  as  beneath 
-^  tbem,  there  being  neither  honour  nor  much  emolument  attached  to 
1^^  it;  and  every  day  the  number  of  wise  and  erudite  theologians  is  be- 
_=  coming  less.     This  is  lamented  by  those  who  see  in  what  a  perilous 
^  itate  the  Lutheran  cause  now  is :  and  perhaps  those  who  come  after 
3  1»  will  have  cause  to  lament  it  still  more. 

§  15.  With  the  names  of  celebrated  men  among  the  Lutherans,  who 
llave  promoted  their  own  reputations  and  the  interests  of  the  church 
by  their  writings,  we  might  fill  up  several  pages.    It  will  be  sufficient 
tor  the  young  theologian  to  acquaint  himself  well  with  the  merits 
'  ted   the  labours  of  the  following :    ^gidius  and  Nicolas  Hitnnius  ; 
Xfeonard  Hutter ;    John  and   John  Ernest  Gerhard  ;   George  and 
J^rederic  JJlHc  Ccdixtus;  the  Merdzers;  the  Oleariuses;  Fredeiic 
Baldwin \  Albreckt  Grawer;  Matthias  Hoe;  the  Carpzovs;  John 
mnd  Paul  Tamovius;  John  Affelmnyin;  Eilh.  Lubin;  the  Lijsers; 
tK>th    the   Micfioel    Walthers ;   Joachim  Hildehrand ;   John    Val, 
JLndrece ;    Solomon    Olassius ;    Abraluim     Calovius  ;     Theodore 
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Hacl'spnn ;  John  Hrdsenumn ;  James  Weller;  the  brothers,  P«ter and 
John  Musif^Hs;  John  Conrad  Da nhaner\  John  George  Dorschaus; 
John  Arndt ;  Martin  Geyer ;  John  Adam  Schet^er;  Balthaswr  and 
John  Melsncr ;  A  Uf/ustus  Pfeiffer ;  Henry  and  John  Miilleri  Justus 
Chrli<Uq)her  Schi>mer\  Sebastian  Schmid;  Christian  Kartholt;  the 
Osiandern;  Philip  James  Spener;  Gtbluird  Tfieodore  Meyer ;  Frieda 
mann  Bechviann;  and  others.* 


*  Vor  tin-  livi's  and  ^Titinjrs  of  tlio«r  men, 
HOC.  honidrs  th<«  otunmon  writf  re  of  litornry 
hislon-.    llonn.    Wilte,   in     his    Mmwria 
TfmtiiH/anon,  and  his  JOiariHfH  Uiin/rajJii- 
cuni ;    Ilonry  Pipping,  ni.d  Ocorpo  Henry 
Oiltzo,  in  tln'ir  AInmnrw  7^ti»ftH/orum ;  and 
othors.     (Tho  foUowinp  brief  noticet*  uro 
ubridgi'd  fn)ni  Schlfgrl  and  Von  Kinem.  — 
Al^.  IhniniiLM,  Imihi  UwiK  pn^f.  of  th^-olopy 
at    Marpurjr.    157C.    and    at   Wittemberg, 
1692.   whon*  he  died    1003,  vas   a  great 
{lolomii'  ilivine.     Ilisj  Latin  works,  5  vols, 
fol.  w«'n-  print,  d,  1607—  ICOO.-  His  son  of 
the  siinie  name,  superintendent  at  Alten- 
burjr,  <liwl  1612. — Nicliolaw  Hunnins,  prof, 
at  Wittemb.,  and  superintendent  at  Lubeck, 
dic-d  16-13.     He  wrote  ajuiinst  the  eatholics ; 
and  a  j»bin  for  terminatinj;  n-lipious  contro- 
Tersie.4. — Hutter  ditsl  a  prof  at  Wittcmb. 
in  1616.     He  was  a  bitter  jK»leniic  against 
the  Ket'ormed.— Jt)hn  Cierliani,  Imihi  1582, 
prof,  nt  Coburp  and  Jena,  die<l  1637.     His 
Loci  CoiimnnuH,  enlarged  by  C'otta,  are  still 
in  rt'imte.    His  OniJtHi^io  Cathtilicn  confutes 
the  catliolie  tlieoh^py,  by  tlii*  fatliers,  coun- 
cils, and  selnK>lnien. — His  likm,  Jo.  Ernest 
Gerhar^l.  pn>f.  of  theology  nt  Jena,  died 
16(38,  and  liis  gniudson  of  the  same  name, 
prof,  of  the<»log>'  at  Gies.sen,  died  1707. — 
Ueo.   Calixtus,  an  elegjint   sehular,  and  a 
learned    theoloyian,    prof,    at    Helmstadt, 
diwl  16o6.      His  contliets   an.^   afterwards 
mentioned  by    Moslieim. --  His   son.  Geo. 
Ulric  Calixtus,   trod   in   the  steps  of  his 
father:  but  possessed  less  talent. — Baltha- 
zar Mentzer,  the  father,  prof  at  Marpurg 
and  Giessen,  fammis  as  a  violent  poh'mic 
apiinst  the  Keformed,  died  1627. — IJaltha- 
zar  Mentzer,  tlie  son,  was  prof,  at  Marpurg, 
Jtinteln.  and   Giessen;    and  died   1679. — 
John  Olearius   (or  Oelsehlager)  who  died 
1628,  pnif.  of  Heb.  at  Helmst..  and  super- 
intendent at  Halle,  was  the  pirent  of  tho 
others. — Jo.  Godfr.  Olearius,  his  sou,  suc- 
eeetled  his  fatluT  at  Halle.—  Jo.  Olearius, 
the  gr.mdson  of  John,  was  prt-jf.  of  Gr.  at 
Lci|>sic,  wrote  I)r  S^t/h  A'.    7'.,  and   died 
1713. — Go<lfr.  Olearius,  son  of  the  last,  and 
preat-gRiudson  of  tho  first  John,  >ras  prof, 
of  the<^l<»py  at  Leipsic,  and  died  1716. — 
]''red.   r»aldwin   was   prof,   of  tlH-olopj*  at 
Wittemb.,    VTote    a    Cumnunt.  on  rauCa 
Kpifth8\   Cafiff  of  Ooisrintrr^  &c..  and  dieil 
1627. — Orawcr,  prof,  nt  Jena,  and  general 


superintendent  at  Weimar,  an  angrr  pol^ 
mie,  and  denominated  the  shield  and  swnd 
of  Lutheranism,  died  1617. — Hoe  wai  nofak 
bom  at  Vienna ;  waa  a  court  preacher,  m 
a  strenuous  adversary  of   the  Refinned; 
and  died  in    1646.— ^o.  Bened.  Cai|a0V| 
prof,  of  theology  at  Leipeici  wrote  /aiwyt 
in  Lihrw!   SifuM,,   and   died   1667.— mi 
son,  Jo.  Bened.  Carpzov,  alao  pro£  of  theiH 
log}'  at  Leipsic,  and  famed  for  his  Babhiaie 
learning,  died   1699.      His  brother,  Btm. 
Bened.  Carpzov,  court  preacher  at  Dmdi^ 
died  1707.— Jo.  TamoviuB,  prof.of  theolqgf 
at  Rostock,  a  good  interpreter,  died  IMI 
— Paul  TamoviuH,  a  kinsman  of  the  faf—; 
and  a  prof,  at  Eostock.  also  a  biblical  iati^ 
preter,  died  in  1633. — AfTelmann  (or  iva 
Aifeln)  was  an  acute  but  angir  (Hsimtrt. 
pro!  of  tlieology  at  Kostock,  and  died  IIM. 
-  Lubin,   professor,   first  of   poetiy,  aod 
then  of  theology,  at  Bostoi'k,  ws  an  d^ 
gant   scholar,   and  a   good   interprKcr  rf 
Paul's    Epistles;     died    1621.  —  PuljVHp 
Lyser,  prof,  of  theology  at  Wittembo^  a 
zealous  defenderof  Lutheranism,  died  ISlflL 
— His  son.  Poly  carp.  prof,  of  theology  iC 
Lei(>sic,  also  an  acute  polemic,  died  VM, 
— The  bwther  of  the  last,  William  I^M^ 
was  prof,  of  theol.  at  AVittemb.,  and  diedii 
1649.— Walther,  the  father,  prof  of  tfafd. 
at  Helmst.,  and  then  geneml  supmntenkiB 
ot^  Eiist  Friesland.  died  at  Zelle,  166L— 
Walther,  the  son,  was  prof,  of  mathematie^ 
and  then  of  theology  at  Wittembei]^  and 
died  1692.— Hildebnind,  piof  of  theokv 
and  oeelesia^jtical  antiquities  at  Helmrtal^ 
and  then  npi>er   superintendent  at  Lia^ 
burg,  died  1671. — J.  V.  Andres,  the  mrf 
John,  and  grandson  of  the  famous  ehaaeit 
lor  James  Andrea*  of  Tiibingen,  sustained 
various  offietv?,  court  preacher,  consistoridl 
counsellor,  &c.     He  was  a  great  Mtirinl 
genius,  as  well  as  profoundly  learned;  sal 
was  supptjsed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Ros- 
erueian   comt^ly;    died    1664,   aged  68.— 
Solomon  Glass,  author  of  Pki/olMim  5n94 
was  liom  1593,  became  prof,  of  Jtehif  MJ 
Greek,  and  then  of  theology,  at  Jena,  aai 
lastly,   general    superintendent    at  Ootha 
where  he  died,  16<)6.     He  was  veiy  leuwd 
and  pious. — Calovius*  prol  at  KonigibM^ 
rector  at  Dantzig.  and  professor  of  theolo0 
at  Wittemberg,  died  1686,  aged  74.    Ht 
was  a  learned  dogmatic   theologian,  nd 
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§  16.  No  violence  was  publicly  oflFered  to  the  fundamental  articles 
of  religion,  as  professed  by  the  Lutheran  church  :  nor  would  any  one 
easily  have  found  toleration  among  the  Ludieran  doctors,  if  he  had 
ventured  to  forsake,  or  to  invalidate,  the  doctrines  clearly  defined  and 
explained  in  what  are  called  the  Symbolical  books.  But  in  more 
modern  times,  from  various  causes,  the  high  authority,  once  possessed 
by  those  rules  of  faith  and  doctrine,  has,  in  many  places,  been  much 
weakened  and  diminished.  And  hence  arises  the  liberty,  enjoyed  by 
those  who  are  not  professed  teachers  in  the  church,  of  dissenting  from 
the  symbolical  books ;  and  of  expressing  that  dissent  at  pleasure,  both 


seyere  against  dissentients  from  Lutheran- 
ism. — Hackspan,  a  learned  orientalist^  pro- 
fessor of  the  oriental  languages,  and  then 
of  theology,  at  Altorf,  died  1659,  aged  52. 
— Hiilsemann,  a  scholastic  divine,  was  prof, 
of  theology,  first  at  Wittemberg,  and  then 
at  Leipsic,  where  he  died,  1661,  a^ed  59. 
He  strenuously  opposed  all  union  with  the 
Reformed. — ^Weller,  author  of  a  fiimous  Ghr. 
Grammar,  was  a  good  teacher  of  the  oriental 
languages  and  theology  at  Wittemberg,  and 
then  court  preacher  at  Dresden ;  died  1664, 
aged  62. — ^Peter  Mussus,  a  learned  and 
moderate  man,  prof,  of  theology  at  Rinteln, 
Helmstadt,  and  Kiel,  where  he  died,  1674, 
aged  54. — John  Musaeus,  a  judicious  divine, 
first  a  prof,  of  history  and  poetiy,  and  then 
of  theology,  at  Jena;  died  1681,  aged  68. 
Both  these  brothers  were  liberal-minded 
men. — Danhauer,  a  poet  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Strasburg,  died  1666,  aged  63. 
— Dorscheus  of  Strasburg,  a  prof,  of  theo- 
logy there,  and  at  Rostock,  where  he  died, 
1659,  aged  62;  was  very  learned. — Amdt, 
after  various  changes  and  persecutions,  died 
general  superintendent  at  2SeUe,  in  1621, 
aged  66 ;  a  very  pious  man,  though  mysti- 
cal. See  cent.  xvi.  sect  iii.  pt  ii.  c.  i.  §  2,  note. 
— Q-eyer,  a  preacher  and  professor  at  Leip- 
sic, and  court  preacher  at  Dresden ;  a  devout 
man,  a  commentator  on  some  books  of  the 
Old  TesUment.  died  1680,  aged  66.— 
Schertzer,  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic, 
a  disciple  of  Hiilsemann,  author  of  a  system 
of  theology;  died  1638,  aged  55. — Balth. 
Meisner,  of  Dresden,  prof,  of  theolo^  at 
Wittemberg,  a  modest  and  liberal-minded 
man ;  died  1626,  aged  39. — Jo.  Meisner, 
prof  of  theology  at  Wittemberg ;  much  op- 
posed by  Calovius,  for  his  liberal  views; 
died  1681,  aged  66. — Pfeiffer,  a  good  orien- 
talist and  expositor,  author  of  Dubia  vcxata 
and  Critica  aacra^  was  prof,  of  oriental 
languages  and  of  theology,  first  at  Wittem- 
berg, and  then  at  Leipsic,  and  superintend- 
ent at  Lubeck.  where  he  died,  1698,  aged 
58. — Henry   Miiller,   a  friend  of    Spener, 

Ereacher  and  prof,  at  Rostock,  known  by 
is  practical  writings,  died  1675,  aged  44. 
— Jo.  Muller,  a  preacher  at  Hamburg,  and 


bitter  opposer  of  Henry  Muller  and  Jac. 
Boehmen,  died  1672,  aged  74. — Schomer  of 
Lubeck,  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock, 
died  1693,  a^ed  45;  and  was  a  man  of 
general  kno'medge.— Schmid,  a  native  of 
Alsace  and  prof  at  Strasbui^,  was  learned 
in  the  oriental  languages,  and  distinguished 
as  a  biblical  interpreter.  His  Lat  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  comment  on  several 
books,  did  him  much  credit:  he  died  1696, 
aged  79. — Kortholt  was  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Rostock,  and  then  at  Kiel,  where  he 
was  vice-chancellor,  and  died  1694,  aged  61. 
He  advanced  church  history,  and  promoted 
piety  and  religious  knowledge  in  the  country 
around  him. — Lucas  Osiander,  senior  (son  of 
Andrew  Osiander,  sen.),  was  court  preacher, 
and  consistorial  counsellor  at  Stuttgard,  and 
employed  in  promoting  the  reception  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  He  abridged  and 
continued  the  Magdeburg  centuries;  and 
died  1604,  aged  73. — ^And^w  Osiander  (son 
of  the  former)  became  chanceUor  at  Tiibin- 
gen,  and  died  1617,  aged  55,  leaving  nine 
children.  He  published  a  Latin  Bible  with 
notes. — Lucas  Osiander,  junior  (son  of  Lucas 
Osiander,  senior),  prof,  of  theology,  and 
chancellor  at  Tubingen  ;  a  violent  polemic, 
and  particularly  hostile  to  Mentzer  and 
Amdt ;  died  1638,  aged  67. — John  Adam 
Osiander  (son  of  Jo.  Balthazar  Osiander, 
superintendent  of  Vaihingen)  was  court 
preacher  at  Stuttgard,  prof,  of  Greek,  and 
then  of  theology,  and  finally  chancellor  at 
Tiibingen;  a  polemic  divine;  died  1697» 
aged  75.  —  Phil.  Jac.  Spener,  of  Upper 
Alsace,  preacher  at  Strasburg,  Franldbrt, 
and  at  the  court  of  Dresden,  and  provost  of 
Berlin,  where  he  died  1705,  agea  76.  He 
was  learned  and  eloquent,  and  a  great  pro- 
moter  of  piety ;  and  will  be  noticed  here- 
after.— Meyer,  well  read  in  ecclesiastical 
antiquities,  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Helmstadt,  where  he  died,  1693.  He  wroto 
Commentar.  de  recondita  Veteris  Eccles. 
Theologia ;  and  published  Justell's  Codex 
Canonum  Ecclesia  UnivfTste. —  Bechmann 
was  professor  at  Jena,  and  died  in  1703. 
2V.] 
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orally  and  in  their  writings.     Formerly,  such  as  opposed  any  atticle 
of  the  public  religion,  or  disseminated  new  opinions  among  the  people^ 
were  judicially  arraigned ;  and  could  seldom  escape  without  some  Ion 
of  honour  and  emoluments,  unless  they  would  abjure  their  opinions. 
But  no  one  feared  anything  of  this  kind  after  the  principle,  which  the 
Arminians  first  zealously  propagated,  had  gradually  made  its  way 
among  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  namely,  that  every  man  is  accountable  to  God  only  for  his 
religious  opinions ;  and  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  state  to  punish  any 
man  for  his  erroneous  faith,  provided  he  does  nothing  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity.     It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  liberty  of  opinicm 
(which  every  one  will  approve  in  proportion  to  his  equity  and  hi8  00&- 
fidence  in  his  own  virtue)  had  not  degenerated  into  the  unbridled 
licentiousness  of  treating  everything  sacred  and  salutary  with  utter 
contempt,  and  of  attacking,  with  amazing  wantonness,  the  honour 
both  of  religion  and  its  ministers. 

§  17.  The  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was  never  intermitted 
among  the  Jjitherans ;  nor  ^vere  they  at  any  time  without  skilfid 
inter])reter8  of  them,  or  trusty  guides  to  the  commentaries  prodncedL 
To  say  nothing  of  Tarnavins,  Gerluvrd^  HackspaUj  CalixtvSy  Sroi^ 
in\i8  Schiiddy  and  the  many  other  fiimous  expounders  of  the  divine 
books,  there?  was  published,  at  the  very  time  which  some  tax  with  ths 
greatest  neglect  of  this  kind  of  studies,  the  immortal  work  of  Solomum 
Glu^shiSy  entitled  PhiloUnjia  Sacra  \  than  which  no  work  can  bci 
more  useful  help  for  uuderstnnding  the  hmguage  of  the  divine  Scrip 
turos.  Still  it  must  be  confessed,  that  during  a  large  part  of  the 
century,  most  of  the  doctors  in  the  universities  were  more  occupied  ii 
explaining  and  defending  with  subtlety  the  dogmas  and  tenets  of  the 
church,  than  in  expounding  that  volume  whence  all  solid  knowledge 
of  them  nuist  be  derived.  Yet  if  in  this  there  was  anything  repi^ 
hensible,  the  subsequent  theologians  caused  the  interests  of  the 
Lutheran  religion  to  derive  little  injury  from  it.  For  as  soon  as  the 
commotions  produced  by  the  wars  and  controversies,  particularly  wiA 
the  papists,  had  begun  to  subside,  great  numbers  applied  themselvfli 
to  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures ;  to  which  they  were  excited  aid 
quickened  very  much,  if  I  do  not  misjudge,  by  the  industry  of  thoee 
Dutch  theologians  who  followed  after  Cocceina,  At  the  head  of  thetf 
later  interpreters  may  be  placed,  perhaps,  Sebastian  ScJtniid;  wholly 
at  least,  no  one  has  exceeded  in  the  number  of  his  productions-  Neit 
to  him,  Ahraham  Calovius,  Martin  Geyer^  Sclionier^  and  others, motf 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.*  The  Pietist ic  controversies,  though  otha^ 
wise  most  lamentable,  were  at  last  attended  with  this  among  othef; 
consequences,  that  greater  luimbers  than  before  applied  themselveBt* 
tlu^  careful  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  to  meditation  on  tinBf 
contents.  The  merits  of  these  expositors,  as  must  be  the  case,  weiej 
unequal.     Some  investigated  merely  the  import  of  the  words  aB^j 

'  The  n^ader  may  here  consult  Jo.  Fran.  Bmldeus.  Isagoge  in  Theoloffiam^  lib.  iL  «f> 
viii.  \\  1686,  &e. 
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the  sense  of  the  text.  Others^  besides  this,  encountered  adverse 
parties,  and  either  confuted  false  expositions,  or  brought  forth  true 
ones  for  the  subversion  of  erroneous  opinions.  Others,  after  ex- 
hibiting briefly  the  sense  of  the  [inspired]  writer,  applied  it  to 
morals  and  to  instruction  in  Christian  duty.  Some  are  represented, 
and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  as  having,  by  assiduously  reading  the 
books  of  the  Cocceians,  fallen  into  certain  faults  of  theirs  ;  and 
as  inconsiderately  turning  the  sacred  histories  into  all^ories,  by 
searching  after  recondite  and  remote  senses  rather  than  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  words. 

§  1 8.  The  principal  divines  of  this  century,  at  first,  presented  the 
doctrines  of  religion  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  in  a  loose  and  dis- 
connected form,  after  the  manner  of  Mdancthon ;  that  is,  arranged 
under  general  heads  {Loci  CcTnmunea) :  yet  this  did  not  prevent  them 
from  employing  the  terms,  the  distinctions,  and  the  definitions  of  the 
then  reigning  and  admired  Peripatetic  philosophy,  in  the  explanation 
and  statement  of  particular  doctrines.  Afterwards,  Oeorge  Calixtus^ 
who  was  himself  addicted  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  first  clothed 
theology  in  a  philosophic  dress ;  that  is,  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a 
science,  or  system  of  truths :  but  he  was  censiured  by  many,  not  so 
much  for  doing  such  a  thing,  as  because  he  did  not  give  to  this  most 
sacred  science  a  suitable  form.  For  he  divided  the  whole  science 
into  three  parts,  the  object^  the  subject^  and  the  means ;  which,  though 
accordant  with  the  precepts  of  Aristotle,  to  whom  he  was  exclusively 
attached,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  an  imsuitable  distribution.*  A 
number  of  the  best  teachers,  however,  eagerly  adopted  that  arrange- 
ment ;  and,  even  in  our  times,  there  ai*e  some  who  commend  it,  and 
follow  it  in  practice.  Some  arranged  religious  doctrines  in  a  diflferent 
manner :  but  they  had  not  many  imitators.  In  the  mean  time,  there 
were  many  respectable  and  pious  men,  all  through  the  century,  who 
were  very  much  displeased  with  this  mode  of  teaching  theology  philo- 
sophically, and  of  combining  sacred  truths  with  the  dictates  of  philo- 
sophy :  they  earnestly  desired  to  see  all  human  subtleties  and  nice 
speculation  laid  aside,  and  theology  exhibited  just  as  God  exhibits  it 
in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  that  is,  in  a  simple,  perspicuous,  popular 
form,  cleared  and  freed  wholly  from  any  philosophical  fetters.  These 
persons  were  gratified  to  some  extent,  as  the  century  drew  to  a  close, 
when  Philip  James  Spener,  and  not  a  few  others,  animated  by  his 
exhortations  and  example,  began  to  treat  on  religious  subjects  with 
more  freedom  and  clearness ;  and  when  the  Eclectics  drove  the  Peri- 
patetic philosophy  from  the  schools.  Spener  could  not  indeed  per- 
suade all  to  follow  his  method ;  yet  he  persuaded  a  great  many.  Nor 

'  [This  distribution  into  the  o^'at^.^u^/a?^,  the  doctrines  concerning  Gtod,  creation, 
and  means  in  theology,  may  be  understood,  man's  state  of  innocency  and  apostasy,  with 
by  considering  what  parts  of  theology  he  its  consequences.  Under  the  third,  he  con- 
placed  under  each  of  these  heads.  Under  sidered  the  doctrines  concerning  the  grace 
the  /irsty  he  considered  man's  supreme  good,  of  God,  the  merits  of  Christ,  his  person 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection,  and  offices,  faith,  and  justification,  the  word 
the  last  jud^ent,  eternal  blessedness  and  of  Gt)d,  the  sacraments,  conversion,  good 
damnation.  Under  the  second,  he  considered  works,  &c.     TV.] 
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can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  from  this  time  onward,  theology  acquired 
a  more  noble  and  agreeable  aspect.  Polemic  theology  experienced 
much  the  same  fortunes  as  doo^matic.  For  it  was,  for  the  moBt  part, 
destitute  of  all  elegance  and  perspicuity,  so  long  as  Aristotle  had 
dominion  in  the  theologic^al  schools  :  but  after  his  banishment  it 
gradually  received  some  degree  of  light  and  polish.  Yet  we  must 
acknowledge,  with  regret^  that  the  common  faults  of  disputants  were 
not  eflfiiced  even  after  those  times.  For  if  we  turn  over  the  pages 
of  the  earlier  or  the  later  religious  controversialists  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  find  few  whom  we  cfm  tnily  pronounce  desirous  of  nothing 
but  the  advancement  of  truth,  or  not  deceived  and  led  away  by  their 
passions. 

§  19.  Our  theologians  were  tardy  in  cultivating  moral  theology. 
Nor,  if  we  except  a  few  eminent  men,  such  as  John  Amdt  and  Joh^ 
Gerhavdy  and  others  who  treated  in  a  popular  way  upon  the  confor- 
mation of  the  soul  to  the  true  and  internal  worship  of  God,  and  upon 
the  duties  of  men,  was  there  a  single  excellent  and  accurate  writer  on 
the  science  of  morals  in  all  the  first  part  of  the  century.  And  henoe 
those  who  laboured  to  elucidate  what  are  called  cases  of  ootiamn^ 
were  held  in  estimation.  Still,  this  is  a  class  that  could  not  help 
falling  very  oflt^u  into  mistakes,  inasmuch  as  the  first  and  fiinda- 
meiital  principles  of  morals  were  not  yet  accurately  laid  down.  Qeorf^ 
CaliiVtuSy  whose  merits  are  so  great  in  regard  to  all  other  branches  of 
theology,  first  separated  the  science  of  morals  from  that  of  dogmatic^ 
and  gave  it  the  form  of  an  independent  science.  He  was  not  indeed 
allowed  to  complete  the  design  which  all  admired  in  its  commenee- 
meut ;  but  his  disciples  made  use,  with  good  success,  of  the  matariib 
which  they  got  from  him,  to  construct  a  proper  system  of  moid 
theology.  Scarcely  anything  was  more  injurious  to  dieir  labonn>ii 
process  of  time,  than  the  Peripatetic  dress,  with  which  CcUizhis  choK 
to  invest  also  this  part  of  divine  truth.  Hence  the  modems  hafi 
torn  off  this  dress,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  law  of  nature,  wldck 
Pufendvrf  and  others  had  purified  and  illustrated,  and  coUadng  i^ 
carefully  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  have  not  only  more  clearly  Ui 
open  the  sources  of  Christian  duties,  and  more  correctly  ascertunei 
the  import  of  the  divine  laws,  but  have  also  digested  and  anaagel 
this  whole  science  in  a  much  better  manner. 

§  20.  During  this  whole  century  the  Lutheran  church  was  gioat|f 
agitated ;  partly  by  controversies  among  the  principal  doctors,  to  til, 
gi'eat  injury  of  the  whole  community ;  and  partly  by  the  extras 
zoal  and  plans  of  certain  persons  who  disseminated  new  and 
opinions,  uttered  prophecies,  and  attempted  to  change  all  our  d 
an<l  institutions.    The  controversies,  which  drew  the  doctors  intoptf*j 
ties,  nijiy  be  fitly  divided  into  the  greater  and  the  less ;  the  foi 
such  as  disturbed  the  whole  church,  and  the  latter  such  as  disq 
only  some  part  of  it.     Of  the  first  kind  there  were  two,  which 
pied  the  greatest  part,  of  the  century :  the  SyncretistiCj  which, 
the  place  whence  it  arose,  was  called  the  Helmsiadian  controvenff 
and,  from  the  man  chiefly  concerned  in  it,  the  Calixtine  controvei*^* 
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and  the  Pietiatic,  which  some  call  the  Hallensian  controversy,  from 
the  university  with  which  it  was  waged.  Both  were  occasioned  by 
principles,  than  which  nothing  is  more  holy  and  lovely :  the  former, 
by  the  love  of  peace  and  Christian  forbearance,  so  highly  commended 
by  our  Saviour ;  and  the  latter,  by  the  desire  of  restoring  and  advanc- 
ing fallen  piety,  which  every  good  man  admits  should  be  among  the 
first  cares  of  a  Christian  teacher.  Against  these  two  great  virtues, 
zeal  for  maintaining  the  truth  and  for  preserving  it  from  all  mixture 
of  error,  which  is  lijiewise  an  excellent  and  very  useful  virtue, 
engaged  in  open  war.  For  so  critical  and  hazardous  is  the  condition 
of  human  nature,  that  wars  and  pests  may  flow  from  the  very  best 
of  sources,  if  they  be  acted  upon  by  the  turbid  movements  of  men's 
minds. 

§  21.  George  CalixtuSy  of  Sleswick,  a  theologian  who  had  few  equals 
in  this  century,  either  for  learning  or  for  genius,  while  teaching  in 
that  imiversity,  which,  from  its  first  establishment,  granted  proper 
liberty  of  thought  to  its  professors,  early  intimated  that,  in  his  view, 
there  were  some  defects  in  the  common  opinions  of  theologians. 
Afterwards  he  went  further,  and  showed  in  various  ways  that  he  had 
a  strong  desire,  not  so  much  to  establish  peace  and  harmony  among 
disagreeing  Christians  as  to  diminish  their  anger  and  implacable 
hatred  to  each  other.  Nor  did  his  colleagues  difier  much  from  him 
in  this  matter :  which  will  the  less  surprise  those  who  know  that  such 
as  are  created  doctors  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Helmstadt,  are 
accustomed,  all  of  them,  to  make  oath  that  they  will  endeavour, 
according  to  their  ability,  to  reconcile  and  settle  the  controversies 
among  Christians.  The  first  avowed  attack  upon  them  was  made  in 
1639  by  Staiiua  Buacher^  a  minister  of  St.  Giles'  church  in  Hanover, 
an  indiscreet  man,  of  the  Samist  school,  and  hostile  to  [the  prevailing] 
philosophy ;  who  was  much  displeased  because  Calixtus  and  his  asso- 
ciates preferred  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  to  that  of  the  sect  which 
he  had  embraced.  The  attack  was  made  in  a  very  malignant  book, 
entitled  Grypto^Papiamua  Novce  Theologice  Helmatadiensis  ;  *  in 
which  he  accused  Calixtua  especially  of  numerous  errors.  Though 
Buscher  made  some  impression  on  the  minds  of  individuals,  he  would 
perhaps  have  incurred  the  reproach  of  being  a  rash  and  unjust 
accuser,  if  he  had  only  induced  Calixtus  to  be  more  cautious.  But 
the  latter,  possessing  a  generous  spirit  that  disdained  all  dissimula- 
tion, not  only  persevered,  with  his  colleague,  Conrad  Homeius,  in 
confidently  asserting  and  defending  the  things  which  Buscher  had 
brought  many  to  regard  as  novelties  and  dangerous ;  but  likewise,  in 
the  conference  «t  Thorn,  in  1645,  he  incurred  the  indignation  and 
enmity  of  the  Saxon  divines,  who  were  there  present.  Frederic 
WiUiam,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  had  made  him  colleague  and 
assistant  to  the  divines  whom  he  sent  from  Konigsberg  to  that  con- 
ference :  and  the  Saxon  deputies  thought  it  horrible,  that  a  Lutheran 
divine  should  afford  any  aid  to  the  Reformed.     This  first  cause  of 
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offence  in  that  conference  was  followed  by  others,  which  occa 
the  Saxons  to  accuse  Calixtica  of  being  too  friendly  to  the  Reft 
The  story  is  too  long  to  be  fully  stated  here.  But  after  the  confi 
broke  up,  the  Saxon  divines,  John  Hiilseniann,  James  WelUr, 
Scharf^  Abraham  Calovius,  and  others,  attacked  Calixtua  in 
public  writings,  maintaining,  that  he  had  apostatised  froi 
Lutheran  doctrines  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Reformed  an 
papists.  These  their  attacks  he  repelled,  with  great  vigour  ai 
common  erudition,  being  profoundly  versed  in  philosophy  ai 
antiquity,  until  the  year  1656,  when  he  passed  &om  these  Bce 
discord  to  heavenly  rest.' 


'  Whoever  wishes  to  know  merely  the 
series  of  events  in  this  controversy,  the 
titles  of  the  books  published,  the  doctrines 
that  were  controverted,  and  similar  things, 
may  find  writers  enough  to  consult ;  such 
as  Walch,  Introdttction  to  the  Controversies 
in  our  Church  (in  German),  Andr.  Charles 
Weismann  [Ilist.  ftv/^rj.siecuLxvii.p.  1194], 
Arnold  ^irche7i-  und  Ketcer-historief 
pt  iL  book  xvii.  ch.  xi.  §  1,  &c],  and  many 
others  ;  but  especially  Jo.  Moller  s  Cimbria 
Litt*irata,  iii.  121,  where  he  treats  largely 
of  the  life,  fortunes,  and  writings  of  Calixtus. 
But  whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  in- 
ternal character  of  this  controversy,  the 
causes  of  the  several  events,  the  characters 
of  the  disputants,  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  in  short,  the  things  that  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  controversy,  will 
find  no  writer  to  whose  fidelity  he  can  safely 
trust.  This  history  requires  a  man  of  in- 
genuousness, of  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
world,  well  furnished  with  documents, 
which  are  in  a  great  measure  not  yet  pub- 
lished, and  also  not  a  novice  in  court  policy. 
And  I  am  not  certain  whether,  even  in  this 
age,  if  a  man  could  be  found  competent  to 
do  it,  all  that  is  important  to  the  history  of 
this  controversy,  could  be  published  to  the 
world,  without  exciting  odium,  and  produ- 
cing harm.  [Schlegel  gives  thf?  following 
as  the  more  freely  expressed  judgment  of 
Mosheim,  given  in  his  Lectures. — Calixtus, 
by  his  travels,  became  acquainted  with 
people  of  various  creeds,  and  particularly 
with  Roman  catholics  and  the  Reformed ; 
and  by  this  intercourse,  he  acquired  a  kind 
of  moderation  in  his  judgments  respecting 
persons  of  other  denominations.  In  par- 
ticular, he  had  resided  long  in  England, 
and  contracted  an  intimacy  with  several 
bishops.  Here  he  imbibed  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  English  reformation,  and 
his  partiality  for  the  ancient  churches. 
And  hence  he  assumed  the  consent  of  the 
church  in  the  five  first  centuries,  as  a  second 
source  of  a  true  knowledge  of  a  Christian 
faith,  and  was  of  opinion  that  tot  had  gone 
too  far  in   the  reformation,  and  that  we 


should  have  done  better,  if  wa  bad  r 
the  church  according  to  the  patten 
early  churches.  From  thia  aouzec 
wards,  followed  all  hia  pecoliaritiea 
timent.  Hence  his  attachment  to  ec 
tical  antiquity:  hence  hia  deaire 
union  of  all  classes  of  Chriatiaiia 
his  inclination  towards  the  Roman  < 
which  cannot  be  denied,  though  he  i 
lodged  and  exposed  nameroaa  £ui] 
abuses  in  that  church.  And  henee^ 
arose,  that  he  had  a  particular  rei] 
the  English  church,  aa  retaining  i 
the  usages  of  the  ancient  chudb 
that  many  of  his  pupils  went  over,  i 
the  Roman  and  others  to  the  Engliah 
Calixtus  became  renowned  in  eariy  1 
young  lord  of  Klenck  had  been  prepc 
in  favour  of  the  catbolic  Teliflnon 
Jesuit,  Augustine  Turrianna  of  Hild 
The  mother,  wishing  to  prevent  his  ^ 
invited  Cornelius  Martini,  a  proft 
Helmstadt,  and  the  strongest  metapl 
of  his  age,  to  come  to  her  castle  at 
heim  and  dispute  with  the  Jesnit^ 
presence  of  her  son.  Martini  denii 
self  this  honour,  and  recommended  1 
pupil,  the  young  Calixtus.  He,  on  1 
day,  drove  the  Jesuit  into  such  atn 
he  could  say  nothing :  and  the  noc 
ing  he  secretly  decamped.  The  hi 
this  transaction  may  be  found  in  the 
Colloqmi  Hemelschenburgentis.  1 
markable  victoiy  led  the  duke  of  Bri 
to  raise  him  from  a  master  in  philos 
the  rank  of  professor  in  theoloffj. 
only  a  master,  he  had  publishedltf 
tationes  d^  Pracipuis  Jjeiigumis  Ch 
captiibus;  in  which  he  intimated 
clearly,  that  he  did  not  believe  aB  ti 
generally  believed  in  our  chord 
particularly,  he  explained  the  dod 
the  transfer  of  attributes  (Oomau 
Idiomatum)  differently  from  the  ( 
explanation.  lakewiae  to  his  J 
Tht>dogi<B,  published  in  1619,  Bi 
Mentzer  of  Giessen,  and  Heniy  H^ 
Leipsic,  made  many  exceptions, 
mixed  his  scholastic  philoaophj  wit 
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ber  the  death  of  CalixtuSy  and  the  decease  also  of  those  by 
tad  been  most  opposed^  the  flames  of  this  war  raged  far 


;ht,  among  other  things,  that 
accidental  canae  of  sin, — ^a 
lich  was  liable  to  be  very 
,  and  which  he  afterwarda 
icoount  of  its  liability  to 
on.  Thus  he  was  inyolved 
from  the  commencement  of 
ip ;  and  they  were  increased 
he  published  the  first  part  of 
rkealoffia  Moralise  ana  sub- 
Digression,  de  Nova  Arte,  in 
Barthold  Nihusen.  In  par- 
imists  were  his  mortal  ene- 
le  was  an  Aristotelian.  One 
ius  Buscher  (who  had  read 
ilmstadt  as  a  master,  before 
>eing  prompted  to  it  by  some 
ixtus,  published  his  Crypto^ 

0  Theologue  Hdmatadierms ; 
tus  and  Homeiua  made  an- 
nest  Buscher  was  summoned 
sistory :  but  he  chose  not  to 
dly,  and  therefore  defended 
uing.  He  gave  up  his  office, 
le,  where  he  died  of  grief^  in 

this  contest  faded  away, 
lations  were  ill  founded ;  and 
'ere  afraid  to  expose  them- 
JUT  years  after,  a  very  diflfe- 
rose,  which  lasted  as  long  as 
The  king  of  Poland,  Ula- 
ointed  the  Charitable  Confe- 
Km  Charitativum\  at  Thorn  : 
igious  parties  were  to  appear, 
;ether  on  religion,  and  come 

To  this  coniference,  on  the 
therans,  some  Saxon  divines 

especially,  were  invited  from 
they  were  regarded  as  stand- 
d  of  all  the  German  theolo- 
reat  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
c  William,  invited  Calixtus 
'Jl  to  accompany  and  assist 
g  divines ;  and  Calixtus  not 
,  but  also  committed  the 
;  previously  to  Berlin,  and 
ig  in  company  with  the  Re- 

1  to  Thorn,  lodging  in  the 
.ting  at  the  same  table,  and 
ring  the  matest  familiarity 
I  the  Konigsberg  divines  had 
,  and  so  Calixtus  had  nothing 
)nference,  the  magistrates  of 
horn  invited  him  to  assist 
be  engaged  to  do.  But  the 
antzig  divines  (among  the 
1  Calovius  was  the  most  vio- 
their  remonstrance ;  alleging, 
30t  be  admitted  as  a  speaker 
16  divines  of  these  cities,  be- 
Dged  to  a  university  which 


did  not  embrace  the  Formtda  of  Concord^ 
and  because  he  had  rendered  himself  sus- 
pected, by  his  intimacy  with  the  Reformed. 
This  remonstrance  induced  the  senate  of 
Elbing  to  desist  from  the  measure.  As 
Calixtus  could  not  in  this  way  be  brought 
to  take  an  active  part,  another  occurrence 
afforded  him  sometning  to  do.  The  Polish 
Reformed  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  when 
they  saw  that  the  Dantzig  divines  would 
not  tolerate  him  among  the  Lutheran 
speakers,  invited  him  to  be  their  speaker ; 
which  he  consented  to,  yet  with  the  restric- 
tion, that  he  should  hold  with  them  only  in 
the  points  on  which  protestants  were  at 
issue  with  the  cathohcs.  He  afterwarda 
printed  some  notes  on  the  Creed,  which 
were  laid  before  the  Conference;  in  which 
he  made  it  appear,  that  he  did  not,  in  all 
points,  agree  with  the  Reformed.  But  all 
this  was  insufficient  to  quiet  the  suspicion 
against  him.  The  rumour  spread  everjr- 
where,  that  Calixtus  was  an  apostate.  The 
disaffection  towards  him  was  increased  aa 
the  Polish  Roman  catholic  lords  of  Thorn 
treated  him  with  more  attention  than  they 
did  the  other  divines,  and  associated  more 
frequently  with  him.  If  Calixtus  had  pos- 
sessed more  prudence  and  foresight^  and 
his  opponents  more  candour  and  justice, 
things  would  not  have  come  to  such  a  pass. 
While  these  events  were  going  on,  the 
Konigsberg  divines  arrived.  But  now  a 
contest  arose  between  them  and  the  divines 
of  Bantzig,  respecting  precedence.  The 
former  claimed  precedence,  as  being  en- 
voys of  the  great  electoral  prince ;  and  the 
latter,  because  they  previously  arrived,  and 
had  taken  their  seats.  In  such  contests, 
the  whole  three  months  allotted  to  the  Con- 
ference passed  away;  and  the  deputies  re- 
turned home,  having  accomplished  nothing. 
The  contest  with  Calixtus  now  became  warm. 
The  Saxon  divines  were  obliged  to  justify 
their  conduct  towards  him  at  the  Confe- 
rence ;  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  charge 
him  with  being  a  corruptor  of  religion,  a 
concealed  Calvinist,  and  a  wicked  heretic. 
Calixtus  himself  gave  occasion  for  increas- 
ing the  strife,  by  a  disputation  on  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity,  which  Br.  Jo.  Latermann 
wrote  and  defended,  under  him,  in  1646 : 
in  which  it  was  maintained,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  not  made  known 
to  the  Others  under  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  that  it  was  a  created  angel,  and  not 
the  Son  of  God,  who  appeared  to  the  patri- 
archs. On  this  point  he  was  assailed,  al- 
though he  had  so  explained  himself  aa 
ought  to  have  given  satisfaction.  Our  whole 
church  was,  by  this  contest^  wrought  into  a 
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worse  than  before.     The  Saxons  continued,  and  eBpecially  CaloviuB^ 
most  bitterly  to  insult  the  dead  lion  ;  nay,  imprudently  proceeded  to 
pave  the  way  (as  many  of  the  best  men,  who  were  by  no  means  Calix- 
tinos,  believed)  for  an  open  schism  in  the  Lutheran  church.      For 
a  new  book  was  drawn  up,  entitled  Renewed  Consent  to  the  Faith 
fruh/  Laih/'.rany^  which  was  to  be  added  to  those  books  called  by  us 
Symbol ical,,  and  to  receive  the  confirmation  of  an  oath  from  all  pub- 
lic teachers ;  by  which  Callxfus,  with  his  followers  and  friends,  was 
pronounced  unworthy  of  the  Lutheran  community,  and  therefore  also 
of  the  benefits  of  the  peace  granted  to  the  Lutherans.     The  memoiy 
or  reputation  of  Calirtns  was  modestly  defended  by  Oerhard  Titius^ 
Joiu'hhn  Ilildehrandj  and  other  theolo^ans  of  a  temperate  character. 
And  the  most  discerning  men  demonstrated,  that  the  book  called 
Cfnisensus^  &c.,  would  be  a  firebrand,  the  cause  of  perpetual  dissen- 
sion, and  ruinous  to  the  Lutheran  cause  ;  and,  by  their  efforts,  it  wis 
prevented  from  ever  obtaining  the  least  authority.     It  was  opposed, 
besides  others  of  less  note,  by  Frederic  Ulric  CtdixtuSj  the  son  of 
Gcort/e,  a  man  not  unlearned,  yet  much  inferior  to  his  father  in 
genius,  polish,  and  erudition.     In  favour  of  the  Consensus^  i^peared 
and  fought,  especially,  Abraham  Ccdovius  and  JEgUlius  Strauchiui 
An  immense  number  of  books  and  disputes  was  produced  by  the  zeal 
of  the  two  parties,  in  which,  alas !  are  so  many  invectives,  reproacheSi 
and  gross  personalities,  as  to  make  it  manifest,  that  the  disputantB 
contended  less  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  Christ  Jesus,  than  for 
personal  gloiy  and  revenge.     After  long-continued  altercation,  the 
enf(»ebled  age  of  those  who  led  the  two  parties,  the  abolition  of  the 
Cun^ensns  repetitus  (which  would  have  afforded  aliment  for  roinoui 
war ),  the  rise  of  new  controversies  fimong  us,  with  some  other  causei^ 
near  the  end  of  the  century,  silently  put  an  end  to  the  contest 

§  23.  The  principjd  of  all  the  charges  so  odiously  alleged  agaiidt 
Calixtus^  was  his  zeal  for  bringing  those  three  more  eminent  famili0 
of  European  Christians,  the  Popish,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Reformed, 
not  to  unite  together,  or  to  form  themselves  into  a  single  body,B$  tu8 
enemies  made  him  mean,  but  to  abstain  from  their  mutual  hatred 


ilame,  which  it  was  difficult  to  oxtingiiish. 
Si.>lomon  Gla8siu.s,  by  order  of  Ernest,  dulcp 
of  Ootha.  puWinhotl  his  Thoujrht«  ;  which 
aimed  to  restore  neare,  and  in  many  jx)ints 
did  justice*  to  CalixtuM.  But  the  effort  was 
fruitless.  T>id<.c  Eninst  went  further;  ho 
wn>te  to  the  electoral  court  of  Snxony,  and 
to  the  e«iurt  of  Brunswick,  and  uqjcd  them 
to  lenil  aid  to  albiy  these  auj^y  disputes. 
But  the  minds  of  Du-n  were  so  end  tittered, 
that  they  could  not  think  »)f  peace.  At 
length,  ns  tlu-  8uxon  divines,  and  particu- 
larly Calovius  (who  had  pnn-iously  been 
invited  to  WittenilKTg),  urpinl  the  setting 
forth  a  new  symlx»lical  Ixwk,  the  princes 
of  eli-ctond  Saxony  so  viWdly  depicted  the 
mischiefs  which  would  thence  result  to  our 
chuivh,  that,  in  view  of  these  representa- 


tions, the  proposed  introdaction  of  what  ml 
called  the  Omsenstts  rrprtitug,  wu  llil 
aside.  Yet  the  conflicts  went  on,  and  vfl* 
couduct«>d  with  so  much  bittenms  vd 
acrimony,  that  one  party  commencfd  tf 
action  against  the  other  for  abiue;  tf' 
Calovius  wrote  his  bitter  UUtoria  Sjfwet^ 
tiiftictt,  which  was  confiscated  by  the  etteW 
of  Saxony.  Finally,  as  the  Fietistie  cot* 
test  commenced  soon  aft«r  this.  theOdif 
tino  contest  was  dropped.  For  the  "Wltt^ 
l>erpers  engaged  in  a  new  controTcny  w* 
Spener,  and  as  they  were  afraid  that  th» 
Calixtines  wouhl  all  join  with  Spener,  tk^ 
made  a  compromise  with  the  diTiBM  ■ 
Helmstadt.     SchL] 

'  Consensus   re{>etitii9    Fidei    Ten  U* 
theran:ie. 
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mmUy,  and  to  cultivate  mutually  love  and  good-will.  And  this 
By  that  was  generally  condemned  under  the  name  of  Syncretism.^ 
opinions  which^  in  addition  to  this  purpose,  were  charged  upon 
as  faults,  respected  the  less  clear  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of 
trinity,  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  necessity  of  good 
8  to  salvation ;  God's  being,  accidentaily,  the  cause  of  sin  ;  the 
le  appearances  of  the  Son  of  God  under  the  ancient  dispensation; 
iome  few  others ;  which  were  such,  that  if  he  really  held  them, 
were  of  no  great  consequence,  according  to  the  acknowledgment 
ose  whom  no  one  will  pronounce  unfit  judges  of  such  questions ; 
lid  not  vitiate  the  marrow  (so  to  speak)  of  divine  truth.  But  in 
*  to  recommend  that  harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians, 
li  he  had  in  view,  this  excellent  man  was  under  the  necessity  of 
ning  two  things,  that  were  thought  even  worse  than  the  plan 
h  induced  him  to  bring  them  forward.  The  first  was,  that  the 
cidwork  of  Christianity,  or  those  first  and  elementary  principles, 
which  all  the  other  truths  flow,  remained  sound  and  uncontami- 
1,  in  all  the  three  families  of  Christians.  This  groundwork,  he 
osed,  was  contained  in  that  ancient  formula,  called  the  Apostles* 


do  not  espouse  the  cause  of  Caliztns ; 
^tntAifi^  thftt  all  he  wrote  and  taught 
inltless:  but  the  love  of  truth  ad- 
he«  me  to  say,  that  this  excellent  man 
to  the  hands  of  bad  interpreters ;  and 
Ten  these,  who  thought  they  under- 
his  meaning  better  than  others,  erred 
ously.  He  is  commonly  represented 
rising  to  a  unicm  with  the  Roman 
fand  his  adherents ;  but  entirely  with- 
itmnds.  For  he  declared  publicly, 
rith  the  Roman  church,  such  as  it 
t,  Wft  cannot  possibly  associate  and  be 
mony  ;  and  tnat  if  formerly  there  was 
ope  of  healing  the  breach,  that  hope 
rholly  extinguished  and  annihilated, 
,e  denunciations  of  the  council  of 
He  is  said,  also,  to  have  approved, 
used,  all  the  errors  and  superstitions 

deform  the  Roman  church,  or  at 
reej  many  of  them.  But  here,  not 
the  numerous  writings,  in  which  he 
•  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the 
»,  but  also  the  papists  themselves, 
him  of  &ult;  for  tney  acknowledge 
Salixtus  assailed  their  church  more 
idly  and  ingeniously,  than  aU  the  other 
taat  doctors.  Instead  of  all,  hear  Jac. 
mu  Bossuet^  in  his  Traitl  de  la  Com- 
m.  sous  Us  Bevx  Espices^  pt.  i.  §  2,  p. 
lo  writes  thus  of  him:  *Le  fameux 
esGalixte^  le  plus  habile  des  Luth^riens 
T9  terns,  qui  a  ^rit  le  plus  doctement 

nous.'  Calixtus  taught,  indeed,  that 
Ike  foundation  of  the  faith,  there  was 
■cnsion  between  us  and  the  papists : 

wish  he  had  omitted  this  altogether, 
1  expressed  it  in  more  fit  and  suitable 


terms.  But  he  most  constantly  maintained, 
that  upon  the  foundation  of  religion,  the 
pontiffs  and  their  adherents  had  baised  very 
many  things,  which  no  wise  and  good  man 
should  receive.  And  how  much  this  should 
deduct  ^m  the  odium  and  turpitude  of 
that  opinion,  is  manifest.  I  omit  other  as- 
persions of  the  memory  of  this  great  man, 
by  those  who  think  tney  ought  to  listen 
rather  to  his  accusers  than  to  the  accused. 
What  then,  you  will  say,  did  he  mean  ? — 
Firsts  this:  that  if  it  could  be,  that  the 
Roman  church  should  be  recovered  to  the 
state,  in  which  it  was  in  the  first  five  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  the  protestants  could 
then  have  no  just  grounds  for  refusing  com- 
munion with  it:  and  stcondly^  this:  that 
among  the  adherents  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
though  as  a  body  they  were  polluted  with 
many  and  intolerable  errors,  those  indivi- 
duals should  not  be  excluded  from  all  hope 
of  salvation,  nor  be  ranked  with  heretics, 
who  honestly  have  imbibed  what  their 
fathers  and  their  teachers  have  taught  them, 
and  who  are  prevented  from  seeing  the 
truth,  either  in  consequence  of  their  igno- 
rance, or  their  education,  or,  lastly,  by  their 
early  prepossessions ;  provided  they  believe 
with  simplicity  whatever  is  contained  in  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  and  studv  to  conform  their 
lives  to  the  precepts  of  Christ.  As  I  have 
already  said,  I  do  not  stand  forth  as  the 
patron  of  these  opinions :  they  have  patrons 
enough,  at  the  present  day :  but  this,  I  sup- 
pose, all  will  concede,  that  these  views  are 
much  more  tolerable  than  those  with  which 
he  is  commonly  charged. 
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Creed.  The  second  assumption  i^as,  that  whatever  is  supported  by 
the  constant  and  uniform  consent  and  authority  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian fatherRy  who  were  ornaments  to  the  first  five  centuries,  mi^  be 
regarded  as  no  less  true  and  certain  than  those  things  which  we  find 
recorded  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  first  of  these  was  the  pillar 
that  susUiined  the  whole  project  he  had  in  view ;  the  second  was  of 
use  to  excuse  certain  papal  institutions  and  opinions  which  were  very 
disagreeable  to  Lutherans,  and  to  establish  harmony  among  disagree- 
ing Christians. 

§  24.  In  these  commotions  and  contests  were  involved,  though  in 
a  different  way,  the  divines  of  Rinteln,  Konigsberg,  and  Jena :  to  ny 
nothing  of  some  others.  The  divines  of  Rinteln,  especially  i/bift 
Hfuichius  and  Petei"^  Muaa^us,  by  many  things,  but  most  clearly  in 
the  conference  at  Cassel  already  mentioned,  gave  evidence  that  ihej 
approved  of  the  plan  of  Caliodua  for  terminating  the  contests  among 
Christians,  and  especially  among  protestants.  And  ihey  too  were 
attacked,  in  various  publications,  by  the  Saxon  divines,  and  such  is 
took  sides  with  them.*  At  Konigsberg,  Christ  Dreyer^A  very  learned 
man,  and  John  Latermann^  both  pupils  of  Calixtus^  with  MiiAaA 
BehUy  signified  pretty  clearly  that  they  favoured  the  opinions  of  their 
instructor.  Against  them  hostility  was  declared,  not  only  by  their 
colleagues,  John  Behni  and  Celestine  Mislentay  but  likewise  by  the 
whole  body  of  ministers  at  Konigsberg.  And  the  contest  was  pro- 
tracted many  years  in  such  a  manner  as  brought  honour  to  Deither 
party  in  the  view  of  posterity.  This  intestine  war  being  extinguished, 
partly  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  power,  and  partly  by  the  deatb  of 
Behm  and  MisUiitay  Dreyer  and  his  assticiates  had  to  sustain  another 
and  a  permanent  one,  with  those  foreign  divines,  who  viewed  the 
Calixtine  opinions  as  pernicious,  and  the  defenders  of  them  asenemiei 
to  the  church ;  nor  can  this  foreign  contest  likewise  be  commended 
either  for  its  equity  or  its  moderation.^ 

§  25.  In  these  commotions  the  divines  of  Jena  manifested  uncom- 
mon prudence  and  moderation.  For  while  they  ingenuously  con- 
fessed that  all  the  opinions  of  Calixtus  could  scarcely  be  tolerated, 
and  could  not  be  admitted  entirely,  without  injury  to  the  truth,  they 
judged  that  most  of  his  doctrines  were  not  so  very  bad  as  the  Saxoni 
thought  them ;  and  that  several  of  them  might  be  tolerated  without 
the  least  hazard.  Solomon  GlassinSj  a  man  of  great  mildness,  hj 
order  of  Ernest  the  PiouSy  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  most  equitably 
examined  the  importance  of  the  several  controverted  points  in  a  woik 
expressly  on  the  subject.^  John  MusamSy  a  man  of  superior  learning 
and  uncommon  acuteness,  first  determined,  that  it  was  allowable  to 


*  S<*c  Abrah.  CaloTius,  Hist.  Syncretistica^ 
j».  618.  &c.  J.  G.  Walch,  Intrt>du<-ti(m  to 
the  cnnttsts  in  the  Lutheran  church  [in  Ger- 
man], i.  286,  &c. 

^  Chri-stopher  Hartknoch's  Prritssische 
Kirchcnhistorir,  l)Ook  ii.  ch.  x.  p.  602,  &c. 
and  othere.  MoUer'a  Cimhria  Litt^rata,  iii. 
150,  &c.     The  Acts  and  Documf'nts  arc  in 


the  Vnsckuld.  Nachr.  a.d.  1740.  p.  144,  lA 
1742,  p.  29,  A.D.  1745,  p.  91,  and  e]aewkA> 
'  Tliis  judgment)  drawn  up  in  Quaff i 
was  first  published,  after  thei  aeath  of  Qhi- 
sins,  in  1662  ;  and  again,  a  few  jtmn  $^ 
at  Jena,  in  Svo.  It  is  an  example  of  the^ 
logical  moderation,  and  most  worthy  of  » 
attentive  perusaL 
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say,  with  CoMxtua  and  Hornema^  that^  in  a  certain  sense^  good  works 
yre  necessary  to  salvation ;  afterwards  he  maintained  among  his  inti- 
mate friends,  that  little  or  no  importance  was  attached  to  some  of  the 
^ther  questions.  These,  therefore,  the  Calixtine  divines  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  refused  as  arbiters.  But  this  moderation  was  so  offen- 
sive to  the  Saxon  divines,  that  they  arraigned  the  school  of  Jena 
18  lying  under  suspicion  of  many  errors,  and  declared,  that  John 
MuacBUSy  in  particular,  had  departed  in  not  a  few  things  from  the 
sound  faith.* 

§  26.  These  contests  were  succeeded,  and  extinguished,  by  what 
ire  called  the  Pietistic  controversies.  These  originated  from  those 
irho  undertook,  imdoubtedly  with  the  best  intentions,  to  aid  the 
amse  of  languishing  piety,  and  to  cure  the  faults  both  of  the  public 
teachers  and  of  the  multitude.  But,  as  often  happens,  these  contro- 
versies were  multiplied  and  aggravated  by  various  sorts  of  persons, 
irhoee  ill-informed  understandings,  or  heated  imaginations,  or  some 
irrong  bias  of  mind,  led  them  to  excite  horrible  commotions  in  one 
place  and  another,  by  their  singular  opinions,  their  pretended  visions, 
their  harsh  and  unintelligible  rules  for  Christian  conduct,  and  their 
rery  imprudent  clamours  about  a  total  change  of  the  form  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  church.  The  slumbering  Christians,  and  also  such  as 
bemoaned  in  secret  the  progress  of  irreligion,  were  first  aroused  by 
Philip  James  Spener^  an  excellent  minister,  and  very  highly  esteemed 
both  for  his  great  piety  and  his  extensive  learning ;  when  he  set  up 
[irivate  meetings  at  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  and  train- 
ing the  people  to  piety,  and  afterwards  set  forth,  in  a  special  treatise, 
iiiB  PioVfS  Deairea^^  that  is,  his  views  of  the  evils  existing  in  our 
diurcb,  and  their  remedies.  Both  met  the  approbation  of  very  many, 
irbo  had  good  and  upright  dispositions.  But  as  many  of  them  did 
lot  apply  these  remedies  for  diseased  souls  with  sufficient  caution  and 
ikill,  and  as  those  religious  meetings  (or  Colleges  of  Piety,  as  they 
irere  denominated  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  Dutch)  enlandled  in 
lie  minds  of  the  multitude,  in  several  places,  a  wild  and  enthusiastic 
ipirit,  rather  than  a  true  love  to  God,  complaints  were  soon  heard 
Tom  various  quarters,  that,  under  pretence  of  aiding  and  advancing 
liety,  solid  religious  knowledge  was  neglected,  and  torches  found  for 
letting  contentious  and  ill-balanced  minds  on  fire.^ 


*  With  what  faulta  the  theologians  of 
r«BA,  and  especially  Musaeus,  were  charged, 
mw  be  best  learned  from  the  grave  and 
ohd  work  of  Musseos  himself,  entitled,  Der 

Tkeologen  auafuhrliche  ErHdrung 
dretf  und  neunzig  vermeffnte  Belifftons- 
_^m,  Jena,   1677  and  1704,  4to.     Add 
'OkTOeo.  Walch's  Introduction  to  the  Con- 
trsies  in  the  Lutheran  church  [in  Ger- 
li  i  406.  &c. 

*  Vitk  Desideria. 

■  [On  these  controversieB,  it  is  proper  to 
o  bsck  to  the  first  causes.   The  long  thirty 
produced,  throughout  the  whole 


Lutheran  church,  very  great  prostration  of 
order,  neglect  of  discipline,  and  profligacy : 
and  the  preachers  were  incompetent  to  meet 
this  disordered  state  of  things,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  after  the  return  of  peace. 
Some  preachers  were  wholly  incompetent 
to  it:  for  the  people  had  to  choose  such 
preachers  as  they  could  get ;  and  amonff 
these,  many  were  of  different  talents  and 
acquisitions.  Others  had  no  lack  of  native 
talent;  but  they  had  been  ill  instructed. 
For  education  was  very  differently  con- 
ducted in  the  higher  schools  then  from  what 
it  is  now.    The  chief  science  then  taught^ 
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§  27.  These  first  commotions  would,  undoubtedly,  have  gradually 
Bubsided,  if  still  more  violent  ones  bad  not  supervened  in  1689,  aft 


was  tho  dry  and  oloudy  Aristotolian  mota- 
j>liyM«'»* :  with  wliii'li  wm'  tM>niurt<-d  scho- 
lastio  do^rnKitifs  and  |»»^lriiiii*H.     Thus  our 
thouhvy  was  very  dark  ami  iiitrioat<»,  and 
Mich  aM  van  unfit  fur  th«'   pulpit  and  fur 
common  life :    the  IicatLs  of  the  preachers 
wen'  full    (tf  technical  t«TmK  ana  distinc- 
tions; ami  no  one  nuden*to«Ml  how  to  make 
tho  truths  of  Christianity  intelli^hh^  to  the 
common  jx'ople.     I^eMidt^si,   systomatic  and 
]»olemic  the<^lo^rv  were  purnui\l ;  but  moral 
thiNjlopy,  and  dihlioal  intori>retation,  were 
almost  "wholly  laid  lutido.     Of  course  tho 
preachini^   was  very   poor,   an  is  manifest 
fpmi  the  |K>stills  of  thos<'  times.    The  clerg}' 
prcachinl  fn»in  the  h-ctun-s  in  the  8c}i<x)ls ; 
and,  there  ft  m',    cxplaintMl  and  proved  tho 
tloctrines  of    faith    artilicially,    which   the 
pi'ople  couhl  not  understand  ;  or  they  orna- 
mented their  sermou!*  with  4)Uotation8  from 
the  fathers  and  from  the  heathen  pliiloso- 
phers.     They  confuttnl  errors  and  heresies, 
t!ie  ver}*  names  of  which,  frtn^uently,  were 
unknown  to  their  hearers,  hut  sjiid  little  op 
nothing  that  was  calculatinl  to  amend  the 
hearts   of  their  hean-rs  ;    and    they  c«»uld 
h;iy  the  less  on  such  subj«*t*ts,  as  they  them- 
selves, often.  ]iosHi>sse<l  unsanctiticd  minds, 
hearts     in    which    pride,    conti-ntiousness, 
olistinat'y,    and    a    persecutinjj:   spirit    pre- 
domiuatixl.       Other    clertrymcn,    who  were 
cnmp<'t«'nt    to   instruct   tho   people  in  tnio 
pMllin«*hx,  had  not  ]x»wer  to  cornrt  the  dis- 
iiplrs  that  ha  1  hiiiken  in  ;  lu't'auM'  the  kid 
habits  had  lieiMUue  too  d»'»-ply  r<x">ted.  and 
the  evil  tiv>  invi'tenite.     Hen»'<'  there  were 
in  our  ehun*li  various  devout  and  upripht 
j)ei>ons,  who  si^htHl  over  this  state  of  tho 
church ;  and  who  wishtnl  to  see  grKllincss 
more  cultivated,  and  the  mmle  of  teachiiifr, 
lN->th   in    the  schools  and  from  the  pulpit, 
ri'formed.     Amonj;;  these  pers^ms,  the  first 
and  the  most  famous  was  SjH*ner.    He  must 
be  ranke<l  amonj:  the  most  letirntHi  and  the 
iimst  devout  ministers  of  our  church :  and 
t'Jirether  with  most  of  the  bRinchi-s  of  theo- 
h>L'ical  science.  In*  was  well  v»'rsc<l  in  his- 
tory, and  tlie  auxiliary  sciences  :  and  had, 
sui'ces»iivi'ly,    as  a  ]>reacher    at    Straslairp, 
an    elder    at    Fninkfi>rt.    and    fin!.t    court 
j'nMcher  at  Drtwlen,  obtained,  in  all  these 
t'ffice.s  the  n'putation  of  a  dis<'re«t,  modest, 
and  ]>eaeeable  theologian.     At  Dresilen  ho 
f.ll    un<h*r    the    displeasure-  of  the    elector 
John    (leor^e    IV.,    who    was    much    ad- 
dicted    to     drunkenness,    and     to    whom 
SjH'ner,  who  M'as  his  confessor,  as  he  was 
^!oinp  to  confession.  addn»sse<l  a  verj'  n»- 
spectt'ul  letter,    containing  nn  earnest  dis- 
suasive from  his  bad  habit.     Spcncr  now 
went  to  Derliu  ;  and  his  migrations  spread 


wider  the  Pietistic  contrormy.      If  anj 

things  an^  censurable  in   Spener.  thfj  an 

]irincipally  two  things.     First,  he  ma  not 

much  of  a  philosopher,    at  least  theoRti- 

cally ;  and  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondncd 

at,  that  he  should  have  little  relish  for  the 

dry  pliilofiophy  of  those  times.     Beddea^  if 

he  liad  po.ssesM.Hl  a  taste  for  it,  he  vodd 

not  have  accomplished  what  he  did  iooob- 

plish.     Still,  this  deficiency  led  him,  WDe- 

times,  to  reason  inconclusively,  and  alio  nol 

to  si^  clearly  the  consequences  of  his  pn- 

jxwitions.     Stcindfjjf^  he  was  by  nature  too 

compliant  and  ^'ielding.     Ho  could  not  aj 

a  hard  thing  to  any  man  ;    and  vhen  be 

saw  in  a  person  anr  marks  of  |nety.  ke 

at  once  recognised  him  as  a  biDther,  itf 

though  he  might  hold  erroneous  doctriiua 

And  this  caused  him  much  trouble,  and  led 

him  to  1)0  often   deceived   by  hypocriteL 

This  was  manifestly  a  consequence  of  Ui 

good-natured  character,  which  judged  onhs 

men  by  liimsclf :  yet  it  in  some  measue  oIh 

scure^l  the  greatness  of  his  talents.    Stifl, 

this  weakness  will  hinder  no  impartial  mil 

from  acknowUdging  tlmt  Spener  was  icalh 

a  great  man ;  to  whom  we  stand  indeblM 

for  the  improvement  of  our  mode  of  pinearb- 

ing.   for  more  fre^Hlum  in  the  manner  d 

handling  tlu^)logical  subjects,  for  the  intTO' 

duct  ion  of  toleration  toMiirds  other  reli|piuni 

S4H*tH.  and  towards  individuals  who  denak 

from  the  common  creed,   and  for  the  id- 

vancemont  of  true  gtMlliness  in  our  chozck. 

This  last  object  he  endeavoured  to  effsd, 

esjK'cially  by  his  0'//'//rt  of  Pittjf\  whiA 

he  set  up  by  the  advice    of  some  firicidi 

at   Frankfort,   in    1670,    first   in   his  on 

house,  and  afterwards  also  in  the  dmidi; 

I^artly  to  proiluce  more  cordial  fiiemdibf 

among  those  who  were   seeking  to  cdi^ 

their  souls ;  and  uartly  to  render  the  polbbe 

preaching  of  Gou's  word  more  nrrvfitsU'i 

by   oxpLaining  the  sermons  dehTeied,  by 

cattvliising.  by  hx*tures  on  the  holy  Scrifr 

tUH's,  with  prayer  and  singing.    The  appA 

hit  ion.  Ciithtii'ii  of  Pi\ti/,  was  d*>rirtd  fr* 

Holland,  wheiv  there  is  a  party,  wha  fro* 

their  meetings  for  wonhip,  which  they  eiD 

CV)//>7f<7,  art^  denominated  Collrffiant*.  (Sie 

below,   chap.  yii.  $   1.)      From  them  tbi 

name  was  derived,  though  Spener s  m*^ 

ings  had  no  resemblani-e  to  the  institntiM 

of  the  Dutch  Collegianttt.    To  the  eftabliA* 

ment  of  thrn^e  meetings,  must  be  added  i 

cinMim stance,  which   caused  Spener  nw^ 

tn^uble.     When  Arndt's  i'ox^iVVi  wrn  to  bi 

ropul>lished  in   1075,  Spener  compoocd  • 

long  ]»reface  to  them ;  in  which,  togctbir 

with  his  favourite  doctrines  of  better  tiBKi 

to  come,  the  previous  general  eontvnioBdf 
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ic  Certain  pious  and  learned  men,  especially  Augustus  Her' 
Pranck,  John  Caspar  Schade^  and  Paul  Antony,  who  were 
^les  and  friends  of  SpeneVy  then  sustaining  the  office  of  first 
her  at  the  Saxon  court,  and  who  were  teachers  of  philosophy, 
^ht  that  candidates  for  the  sacred  office  might  be,  and  ought  to 
3tter  trained  for  their  employment,  than  the  practice  of  the  uni- 
ies  allowed ;  and  therefore  they  undertook  themselves  to  expound 
n  books  of  the  holy  Bible,  in  such  a  manner  as  at  the  same  time 
iiifie  a  spirit  of  solid  piety  into  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  This 
Emd  singular  course  allured  a  great  number  to  their  lectures : 
of  whom  exhibited  the  benefits  which  they  derived  from  these 
.tions  in  lives  and  conduct  very  remote  from  the  vicious  habits 
it  age.  Whether  this  first  fervour  of  both  the  teachers  and  the 
ers,  laudable  and  excellent  in  itself,  was  always  kept  within  due 
is,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  to  say :  but  this  is  certain,  many, 
hey  men  of  great  authority,  maintain  that  it  was  not ;  and  public 
reports,  that  some  things  were  brought  forward  and  transacted 
Me  Biblical  Colleges^  as  they  were  called,  which  were  in  them- 
I  indeed  easy  to  be  excused  and  borne  with,  if  referred  to  mode- 
and  candid  judges,  yet  not  a  little  at  variance  with  common 
J  and  the  laws  of  prudence.  When  great  tumult  arose,  and  the 
5r  was  brought  to  a  judicial  investigation,  the  learned  men  above 
d  were  pronounced  innocent,  or  not  guilty  of  the  errors  alleged 
st  them  ;  yet  they  were  ordered  to  desist  from  the  labours  which 
had  commenced.      In  these  commotions  the  invidious  name  of 


HTB,  and  the  great  downfall  of  popeiy, 

describMl  the  defects  in  our  church, 
>po6ed  some  means  for  their  remedy. 
5  these  were  an  improved  mode  of 
ig  in  the  higher  schools,  the  better 
tion  of  youth,  the  dispensing  with 
ijiics,  and  a  zealous  application  to 
1  interpretation  and   practical  theo- 

Thia  preface  was  afterwards  printed 
»ty,  in  1678,  and  entitled  Pia  De- 
.  [The  whole  title  of  the  book,  which 
itten  in  Ckrman,  was,  Pia  DeMdena^ 
mat  Desires  far  the  go€Uy  improve- 
/  the  true  Evangelical  Church,  with 
Tkristian  proposals  for  that  object 
It  was  well  received  by  the  majority, 
IB  praised  even  by  some  who  after- 
became   his  enemies.      But  after  a 

|m^x)8itions  were  drawn  from  it, 
were  charged  upon  him  as  errors. 
nt  attack  was  made   by  DiUeld,  a 

at  Nordhausen,  who  assailed  the 
D,  that  a  true  theologian  must  be  a 
rate  man.  Greater  disturbances  arose 
he  meetings.  Many  imitated  them ; 
fj  did  not  possess  Spencr's  prudence. 
A,  there  was  no  preacher  to  regulate 
eting ;  and  there,  all  sorts  of  irregu- 
book  place.  In  others,  every  one  was 
i  to  speak ;  and  of  course  speeches 


were  often  made,  which  contravened  the 
standard  evangelical  doctrines,  and  ran 
into  enthusiasm ;  and  now  visionaries  and 
enthusiasts  actually  connected  themselves 
with  the  followers  of  Spener.  In  small 
villages,  they  went  on  tolerably  well;  but 
in  larger  places,  as  Hamburg  for  example, 
there  were  frequent  commotions.  And  there 
in  particular,  Jo.  Fred.  Mayer,  a  Hamburg 
doctor,  distinguished  himself  in  a  very  offen- 
sive  manner  by  his  carnal  zeal  against  Spe- 
ner's  brother-in-law,  Jo.  Henry  Horbius. 
See  Kohler's  Hist.  Munzbelttstigungen,  xvii. 
363,  &c  At  Erfurt,  Dantzig,  Wolfenbiittel, 
Qotha,  and  even  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  there 
were  great  commotions,  which  the  magis- 
trates had  to  still.  Spener  himself,  when 
he  saw  the  disorders  that  arose  from  these 
meetings,  suppressed  those  he  had  set  up. 
Others  foUowed  his  example.  But  in  many 
places,  the  people  would  not  give  them  up : 
while  yet  they  did  not  exercise  sufficient 
prudence.  The  people  frequently  began  to 
forsake  the  public  worship,  and  to  run  only 
to  the  meetings :  and  the  blame  was  cast 
upon  Spener ;  who  was  entirely  innocent  in 
this  matter,  and  who,  hj  his  preaching  and 
his  publications,  explicitly  opposed  this 
wrong  conduct     Schl,"] 
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Pieihia  was  first  heard  of,  or  at  least  first  publicly  used.  Some 
light-minded  people  first  imposed  it  on  those  who  attended  these 
Biblical  Collec/eif^  and  whose  lives  accorded  with  the  precepts  there 
inciilcat<>d :  att<)rwards  it  was  extended  to  all  such  as  were  supposed 
either  to  profess  too  rigid  and  austere  principles  of  morals,  or,  neglect- 
ing the  truth,  to  refer  all  religion  to  mere  piety.  But,  as  is  apt  to  be 
the  fortune  of  names  which  designate  particular  sects,  this  name 
w:u4  not  unfrcquently  applied,  in  familiar  discourse,  to  the  very  best 
of  men,  and  to  those  who  were  as  careful  to  advance  truth  as  piety; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  often  applied  to  persons  who 
might  more  correctly  be  denominated  flagitious,  delirious,  and  &nft- 
ticalJ 


*  [When  Spcnor  was  called  from  Frank- 
fort to  Dresden,  he  had  constantly  with  him 
u  number  of  theological  students,  some  of 
whom  lodged  in  his  house,  and  others 
boarded  at  his  table^  and  whom  he  in- 
8tni«.'ted  how  to  di8(;harg«  profitably  the 
duties  of  preachers.  Some  of  these  went 
to  Leipsic,  to  teach  tht^ology  there,  in 
accordance  witli  Spener's  prescriptions. 
Among  these  were  Aug.  Herm.  Franck  and 
Paul  Antony,  both  affccrwards  professors  at 
Ilalle,  Jo.  Casp.  Schade,  afterwards  a  famous 
preacher  at  Berlin,  and  Herm.  van  der  Hardt, 
afterwards  professor  at  Ilelmstadt.  These 
c-ommenced  the  biblical  lectures.  In  tliese 
there  was  something  new ;  ft)r  the  lectures 
were  given  in  German,  Luther's  translation 
was  here  and  there  amendeil,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  holy  Scriptures  was  fol- 
lowed by  relijdous  exhortations.  Concern- 
ing these  biblical  lectures,  especially  as  the 
religious  lectures  of  some  of  the  professors 
were  now  more  thinly  attended,  all  sorts  of 
rumours  soon  spread  al>road,  some  of  which 
were  groundless,  and  others  perhaps  had 
some  foundation.  It  was  said,  that  not 
only  students,  but  also  labouring  men  and 
women,  were  admitted  to  them ;  and  that 
every  one  present  was  allowed  to  teach  and 
explain  the  Scriptures.  Those  who  attended 
these  lectures  clianged  their  manners  and 
their  dr<»s8,  refrained  from  the  customary 
amusements,  and  obtained  the  name  of 
Pietists  (to  which  a  severe  funeral  dis- 
course of  Dr.  Carpzov,  at  the  interment  of 
a  hearer  of  Mr.  Franck,  and  the  funeral 
ode  of  Lie.  Feller,  on  the  same  occasion, 
wherein  the  import  of  the  word,  and  the 
characteristics  of  a  Pietist,  were  explained, 
are  supposed  principally  to  have  contri- 
buted). In  1689,  the  court  of  Dresden 
appoint e<l  a  commission  to  investigate  this 
aftair :  but  the  accused  masters  (especially 
Franck)  obtained  the  famous  Christ.  Tho- 
manius  for  their  counsellor ;  who  well  de- 
fended them,  in  a  published  judicial  argu- 
ment, and  showed  palpably  the  nullity  of 
the  criminal   process   commenced   against 


them  ;  and  they  were  acquitted  of  all 
criminalitv  :  though,  at  the  same  tiiM^ 
their  biblical  lectures  were  pfohilyitcd. 
But  the  tiling  shot  like  lightning  froB 
Leipsic  through  the  whole  church.  AE 
who  loved  holiness  must  have  also  wtA 
ColU'ffia  [or  lectures :  for  the  Gennaof  wt 
the  words  wlU^a  in  Latin,  and  coilegim  \k 
German,  both  for  the  lectures  of  pwjfeiaoii 
in  a  university,  and  for  associate  bodia  tf 
learned  ?nm :  so  that  CoHijaia  BibUca  mj 
here  be  b«?8t  translated  Biblieal  Ltrtum. 
TV.]  Thus  the  learned  and  the  nnlfinw^ 
held  meetings  which  were  called  seaaons  If 
prayer  and  for  devotion.  Into  these  meet* 
ings,  fantastical  persons  and  enthiuiiiti 
insinuated  themselves,  and  talked  of  the 
millennial  kingdom,  and  the  down&Il  flf 
Babylon  ;  railed  against  the  deigr,  aid 
brought  forward  prophecies,  and  dpeuiil 
and  ^nsions.  Hence  there  arose,  in  alaoit 
all  places,  Pietistic  commotions ;  which  lh> 
magistrates  endeavoured  to  still  by  ienff 
la ^14.  During  these  transactions,  Spoc 
was  called  from  Dresden  to  Berlin ;  aid 
Thomasius,  of  whom  the  Leipsic  dirinii 
complained  as  being  a  heretic  and  a  tfsebtf 
of  error,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  HaUe.  Ht 
it  was  who  projected  the  establishmcttk  of 
the  university  of  Halle ;  and  Spener  fi^ 
ported  him.  The  university  was  estaUiibei; 
and  the  very  masters,  who  had  held  tbi 
biblical  lectures  at  Leipsic,  were,  in  fsi^ 
appointed  the  professors  of  theology  in  tkii 
new  university.  These  mm m rrirrdroadftf 
according  to  Spener  s  views  ;  and  abcdnkS 
the  old  scholastic  method  of  trarhin 
They  spoke  disparagingly  of  philosopl^; 
and  said  that  polemics  made  the  people  tot 
disputatious:  that  the  greatest  imtk^tt 
the  old  Adam ;  and  that  ke  espeeiaUj  WBi^ 
be  combated.  In  place  of  polemic  theokg?* 
they  recommended  mystic:  and  nesrijiO 
the  mystical  writings  of  the  French  til 
Italians  were  translated  and  printed  at  At 
Orphan  House  in  Hall^.  Persons  who^  €i 
account  of  their  peculiar  opinion^  were  not 
tolerated  in  other  places,  were  receivied  al 
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§  28-  From  Leipsic  this  controversy  spread^  with  incredible  rapidity, 
throughout  Lutheran  Germany,  nay,  through  our  whole  church.  For 
fix>in  this  time  onward,  everywhere,  in  cities,  villages,  and  hamlets, 
people  suddenly  started  up,  of  all  orders  and  classes,  learned  and 
illiterate,  males  and  females  ;  who  pretended  to  be  called  by  some 
divine  impulse  to  eradicate  wickedness,  to  encourage  and  to  propagate 
n^lected  piety,  to  regulate  and  govern  the  Church  of  Christ  more 
wisely ;  and  who  showed,  partly  by  oral  declarations,  partly  by  their 
writings,  and  partly  by  their  institutions,  what  must  be  done  in  order 
to  effect  the  great  object.  Nearly  all  who  were  animated  with  this 
xeal  agreed  that  there  was  no  more  powerful  and  salutary  means  for 
imbuing  the  people  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and 
with  a  love  of  holiness,  than  those  private  discussions  and  conventicles, 
which  they  understood  were  first  instituted  by  Spener^  and  afterwards 
held  at  Leipsic  Meetings,  therefore,  of  this  kind,  but  of  a  different 
diaracter,  some  better  and  others  worse  regulated,  were  opened  in 
numerous  places.  These  unusual  and  unexpected  movements  gave 
the  more  trouble  and  perplexity  to  those  who  had  the  oversight  of  the 
church  and  the  state,  because  upright  and  well-meaning  persons  who 
took  part  in  these  meetings,  were  joined  by  a  number  of  mistaken 
and  rash  characters,  whose  cry  was,  that  Babylon  (so  they  chose  to 
call  the  Lutheran  church)  was  nodding  to  its  &1L  These  men, 
besides,  alarmed  and  stirred  up  the  fickle  populace  by  feigning  visions 
and  heavenly  incitements ;  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the  authority 
of  prophets  of  God,  and  not  only  obscured  religious  subjects  by  a 
gloomy  jargon,  of  I  know  not  whose  coinage,  but  also  recalled  upon 
the  stage  opinions  long  since  condemned ;  asserted,  that  the  reign  of 
a  tiiousand  years,  mentioned  by  St.  John,  was  at  hand ;  in  short,  they 
were  bent  upon  unsettling  everything  that  had  been  ordered  best, 
and  they  claimed  for  all  men  promiscuously  a  right  to  act  as  teachers. 
Thus  the  Lutheran  church  was  miserably  rent  into  parties,  to  the  joy 
of  the  papists ;  the  most  violent  contests  everywhere  arose ;  and  those 
who  disagreed,  more  perhaps  in  terms,  and  in  external  and  indifferent 
things,  than  on  doctnnes  of  high  moment,  were  arrayed  against  each 
other ;  and,  finally,  in  most  provinces,  severe  laws  were  enacted  against 
those  who  were  denominated  Pietists^ 


pnmded  for  at  Halle.  While  these  things 
going  forward,  the  divines  of  Wittem- 
(for  we  pass  over  the  attack  of  the 
divines),  in  1696,  brought  a  formal 
_.Lon  against  Spener,  as  a  teacher  of 
:  and  against  this  attack  Spener  de- 
inded  himself  energetically.  It  is  certain 
ttttt  the  court  of  Dr^en,  in  whose  eye  the 
drnsity  of  Halle  was  a  thorn,  looked 
this-  attack  with  pleasure.  From  this 
onward,  our  divines  were  divided  into 
tbe  orthodox  and  the  Spenerian.  The 
theologians  of  Halle  joined  the  party  of 
their  teachers  ;  and  thence  arose  a  dis- 
anietude,  which  scarcely  has  a  parallel. 
ArA/.] 


>  For  the  illustration  of  these  facts,  in 
place  of  all  others,  may  be  consulted,  Jo. 
Geo.  Walch,  Introduction  to  the  Contro- 
versies in  our  Church  [in  German],  vol.  ii. 
and  iii.  He  concisely  states  the  various 
acts  of  this  tragedy,  enumerates  the  prin- 
cipal disputes,  subjoining  his  own  opinion, 
and  everywhere  mentions  the  authorities. 
A  full  and  complete  history  hardly  any  one 
man  could  compose,  the  transactions  were 
so  numerous  and  various.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  wished,  that  some  wise,  considerate,  and 
impartial  men,  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature  and  civil  affairs,  and  well  provided 
with  the  necessary  documents,  woiild  under- 
take the  composition  of  such  a  history.    If 
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§  29.  These  restorers  of  piety  were  of  two  classes.  Some  proposed 
to  advance  the  cause,  and  yet  leave  in  full  force  both  the  creed  of  the 
church,  as  contained  in  our  public  formulas,  and  also  its  discipline 
and  form  of  government.  But  others  judged,  that  holiness  could  not 
possibly  floui'ish  among  us,  unless  both  the  received  doctrines  were 
modiiied,  and  the  whole  internal  organisation  and  the  customs  of  our 
church  were  changed.  Philip  James  Spener^  who  removed  from 
Dresden  to  Berlin  in  1691,  is  justly  considered  as  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  former  class.  With  him  agreed,  especially,  the  theo- 
logians of  the  new  university  at  Halle;  among  whom  were  Av^$iu$ 
Hei-TYKin  Franck  and  Paul  Antony^  who  had  previously  fallen  under 
suspicion  at  Leipsic.  The  object  of  this  class  no  one  much  censured; 
nor  could  a  man  censure  it,  unless  he  wished  to  appear  a  bad  man: 
yet  many  persons,  and  especially  the  theological  faculty  at  Wittem- 
berg,  were  of  opinion,  that^  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  some 
principles  were  adopted,  and  plans  formed,  which  were  injurioiB 
to  the  truth  and  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  church.  And  this 
belief  led  them  publicly  to  accuse  of  many  false  and  dangeroui 
opinions,  first,  Spener,  in  the  year  1695,  and  afterwards  his  associateB 
and  friends  who  defended  the  reputation  of  this  great  man.  The  ves- 
tiges of  these  contests  are  still  so  recent,  that  whoever  is  disposed  may 
easily  learn  with  what  degree  of  good  faith,  modesty,  and  equity^thef 
were  conducted  on  both  sides. 

§  30.  The  subject-matter  of  the^se  controversies  was  manifold,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  reduced  to  one  grand  point,  or  comprehended 
under  one  term.  Yet  if  we  consider  the  aims  of  those  from  whom 
they  originated,  the  principal  questions  maybe  brought  imder certain 
heads.  Those  who  laboured  to  advance  the  cause  of  piety,  in  the 
first  place,  were  of  opinion  that  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  thdr 
object  were  the  very  persons  whoso  office  it  was  to  promote  piety; 
namely,  the  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  church.  Hence  they  woidd 
commence  with  them ;  and  would  make  it  their  special  care  that  noM 
might  become  pastors  of  the  Christian  congregations  who  were  noi 
properly  educated,  and  also  sanctified,  or  full  of  divine  love.  For 
this  purpose :  I.  They  recommended  the  reformation  of  the  theologi- 
cal schools.  They  would  have  the  systematic  theology  of  the  age^ 
which  was  confined  to  certain  short  and  nice  questions,  and  wrapped 
up  in  unusual  phraseology,  to  be  laid  aside ;  the  controversies  with 
other  sects  to  be,  indeed,  not  wholly  neglected,  yet  less  attended  to; 
and  the  combination  and  intermixture  of  philosophy  and  human  wis- 
dom with  the  truths  of  revelation  to  be  wholly  abolished.  On  the 
contrary,  they  thought  that  young  men  designed  for  the  ministiy 
should  be  led  to  reacl  and  meditate  upon  the  holy  Scriptures ;  a  simple 

certain  persons  -wore  to  collect  from  the  the  bTif?ineP9  would  thus,  perhaps,  be  aercM- 
public  records  and  from  thHous  private  plished  in  the  }>est  manner  it  can  be.  SoA 
papera  the  trannaotions  in  particular  di8-  a  history,  written  with  luodottttion  and  dis- 
tricts, and  then  deliver  over  the  whole  to  an  cretion,  would  be  exceedingly  uaefiil,  in  wiy 
individual,  who  should  arrange,  combine  many  ways, 
and  impart  strength  and  nnity  to  the  whole, 
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knowledge  of  the  Christian  religioD,  derived  principally  from  the 
sacred  volume,  should  be  instilled  into  them ;  and  that  their  whole 
education  should  be  directed  more  to  practical  utility  and  the  edifica- 
tion of  Christians,  and  not  so  much  for  display  and  personal  glory. 
As  some  of  them,  perhaps,  disputed  on  these  subjects  without  using 
sufficient  precision  and  prudence,  a  suspicion  arose  with  many  that 
these  patrons  of  piety  despised  philosophy  and  other  branches  of 
learning  altogether ;  that  they  rejected  all  solid  knowledge  in  theology ; 
that  they  disapproved  of  zeal  in  the  defence  of  the  truth  against  its 
corruptors ;  and  that  they  made  theological  leai*ning  to  consist  in  a 
crude  and  vague  power  of  declaiming  about  morals  and  practical 
duties.     And  hence  arose  the  contest  respecting  the  value  of  philo- 
sophy and  human  science  in  religion,  the  dignity  and  utility  of  what 
is  called  systematic  theology,  the  necessity  of  controversial  theology, 
the  value  of  mystical  theology,  the  best  method  of  instructing  the 
people,  and  other  similar  questions.     II.  They  taught,  that  as  much 
solicitude  should  be  shown,  that  the  future  teachers  in  the  cliurches 
might  consecrate  their  hearts  to  Grod,  and  be  living  examples  of  piety, 
as  that  they  might  carry  away  from  the  universities  minds  well 
fraught  with  useful  knowledge.   From  this  opinion,  to  which  all  good 
men  readily  assented,  originated  not  only  certain  regulations  suited  to 
restrain  the  passions  of  studious  youth,  and  to  awaken  in  them  holy 
emotions  and  resolutions,  but  likewise  that  doctrine  which  produced 
80  much  controversy,  namely :  that  no  one  can  teach  others  to  be 
pious,  and  guide  them  to  salvation,  unless  he  is  himself  pious  and  a 
friend  of  Ood.    Many  thought  that  this  doctrine  both  derogated  from 
the  efficacy  of  God's  word,  which  cannot  be  frustrated  by  the  imper- 
fections of  its  ministers,  and  also  led  on  to  the  long-exploded  errors 
of  the  Donatists ;  especially  since  it  was  not  stated  with  equal  caution 
and  prudence  by  all.     And  here  commenced  those  long  and  difficult 
controversies,  which  are  not  yet  terminated :  Whether  the  knowledge 
of  religion,  which  a  wicked  man  may  acquire,  can  be  called  theology? 
Whether  a  vicious  man  can  have  a  true  knowledge  of  religion  ?   How 
jEtf  may  the  ministrations  of  an  irreligious  minister  be  efficacious  and 
salutary  ?     Whether  illumination  is  ever  given  to  a  bad  man,  whose 
heart  is  averse  from  God  ?  and  the  like. 

{  31.  These  restorers  of  fallen  piety,  to  render  the  people  more 
obedient  to  their  pious  and  properly  educated  teachers,  and  more 
resolute  in  opposing  their  native  depravity,  deemed  it  necessary, 
L  To  suppress,  in  the  public  instruction,  certain  common  expressions 
which  the  depravity  of  men  leads  them  not  imfrequently  to  construe 
in  a  way  to  favour  their  wickedness.  Such  were  the  following :  that 
no  person  can  attain,  in  the  present  life,  that  perfection  which  the 
law  of  God  demands ;  that  good  works  are  not  necessary  to  salvation ; 
that  in  the  act  of  justification  faith  only  is  concerned,  and  not  also  good 
works.  But  very  many  feared  that,  if  these  barriers  were  removed, 
the  truth  would  be  corrupted,  or  at  least  would  be  exposed  naked  and 
defenceless  to  its  enemies.  II.  That  stricter  rules  of  conduct  should 
be  introduced  than  were  generally  followed ;  and  that  many  things 
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which  foster  the  internal  diseases  of  the  mind^  Buch  as  dancing,  buf- 
foonery, jocular  discourse,  games,  dramatic  exhibitions,  the  readingof 
amusing  books,  and  certain  kinds  of  pleasures,  should  be  removed 
from  the  class  of  indifferent  things,  which  are  either  good  or  bad, 
according  to  the  spirit  and  temper  of  those  who  engage  in  them,  and 
should  be  classed  among  sinful  and  unlawful  things.  But  many 
thought  this  morality  too  rigorous.  Hence  that  old  controversy  of  the 
schools  was  revived  :  whether  there  are  certain  actions  that  are 
neither  good  nor  evil,  but  indifferent ;  or  whether  everything  men 
do  is  either  sinful  or  holy.  And  on  each  of  the  subjects  enumerated 
there  were  frequent  and  very  warm  debates,  which  were  not  always 
conducted  with  precision,  temperance,  and  gravity.  III.  That^  in 
addition  to  the  public  assemblies  for  religious  worship,  there  should 
be  frequent  private  meetings  for  prayer  and  other  religious  exerdsesi 
But  very  many  judged,  and  experience  confirmed  the  opinion,  tbat 
these  Collies  of  piety ^  as  they  were  called,  were  attended  with  more 
danger  than  profit.  The  minor  contest,  respecting  certain  terms  or 
plans,  which  did  not  originate  from  these  sources,  need  not  be  men- 
tioned.* But  it  is  importiint  to  add,  that  the  kindness  of  those  who 
were  so  earnest  to  promote  piety,  towards  certain  persons,  who  weie 
not  perhaps  bad  men,  but  whose  understandings  were  not  well  informed 
and  soimd,  or  who  were  chargeable  with  no  slight  errors,  exceeding^ 
displeased  many  of  the  opposite  party,  and  afforded  them  no  little 
ground  for  suspicion,  that  they  set  a  lower  value  upon  truth  and  the 
theology  contained  in  the  symbolical  books  than  upon  practical 
holiness.  Among  so  great  a  multitude  of  combatants,  and  they 
men  of  various  classes  and  tempers,  it  is  not  strange  that  theie 
should  have  been  many  indiscreet  persons,  some  over-zealous,  and 
others  leaning  towards  the  opposite  faults  to  those  which  they  wished 
to  avoid. 

§  32.  The  other  class  of  Pietists,  or  those  who  laboured  to  promote 
piety  in  a  way  that  would  lead  to  a  change  in  the  established  doctrinei 
of  the  Lutheran  community,  and  to  a  modification  of  the  whole  fw© 
and  constitution  of  the  church,  were  men  of  various  characteii* 
Some  of  them,  from  want  of  a  due  control  over  their  own  mind% 
were  not  so  much  holders  of  erroneous  opinions,  as  men  whose  reaeoi 
and  judgment  were  impaired:  others  combined  the  fictions,  whidi 
they  either  derived  from  the  works  of  others,  or  invented  themselves 
with  a  certain  portion  of  sounder  doctrine.  We  shall  mention  only 
some  of  the  better  sort  of  them,  and  such  as  acquired  a  distinguished 
reputation. — Godfrey  Arnold^  of  Anneberg  in  Saxony,  a  man  of 
much  reading,  of  a  good  understanding,  and  of  natural  eloquenee^ 
disturbed  the  close  of  the  century  by  various  writings,  but  esfi^ 

*  All  these  controTersies  wore  first  col-  with  the  argfuments  of  both  p«rtieikfriiB 

lected  and  airangtHi,  though  unduly  mult i-  Jouchim  Lange^s  Atitiharbartu;  and  froB 

plied,  by  Sam.  Schelwig,  in  his  Sf/noj)si8  his    Gcnnan    work,   entitled    th«    MM 

Controvirsiarum  sub  Piiiatis  prattxtu  mo-  Watf  (Die   Mittthtrasu)  ;   and  alio  frfl» 

/Ar{/7n:  first  published,  Dantzig,  1701.  8vo.  Val.    £rn.   LoBcher*8   Timotkeut   Vtn9m% 

Sut  they  may  be  better  learned,  together  wliich  is  extant  in  two  ^'olnmea. 
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cially  by  his  History  of  the  Church  and  of  Heresies,  which  he,  certainly 
without  just  grounds,  entitled  an  iTnpaHial  history.*  By  nature 
melancholy,  gloomy,  and  austere,  he  applied  himself  to  the  reading 
jf  the  works  of  the  rnysticSy  who  very  much  resembled  himself,  till 
die  mind  was  so  wrought  up,  that  he  regarded  them  as  the  wisest 
men  in  the  world,  made  all  religion  to  consist  in  certain  indescribable 
Lutemal  sensations  and  emotions,  had  little  regard  for  doctrinal  theo- 
logy, and  expended  all  the  powers  of  his  genius  in  collecting  and 
exaggerating  the  faults  of  our  own  and  former  times.  If,  as  all 
idmit,  it  is  the  first  excellence  of  an  historian  to  afford  no  ground  for 
suspicion  of  either  partial  or  unfriendly  feelings,  no  man  was  ever 
more  unfit  to  be  an  historian  than  Godfrey  Arnold,  The  man  must 
be  unable  to  see  at  all,  who  can  read  his  history,  and  yet  say  that  he 
does  not  see  and  feel  that  it  is  throughout  dictated  by  passion  and 
strong  hatred  of  the  received  doctrines  and  institutions  [of  our 
church].  Arnold  assumes  it  as  an  undeniable  fact,  in  his  history, 
that  all  the  evils  which  have  crept  into  the  Christian  church,  since  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  have  originated  from  the  ministers  and  rulers 
of  the  church,  who  were  wicked  and  ungodly  men.  On  this  assump- 
tion, he  supposes  that  all  who  made  opposition  to  the  priests 
and  ministers  of  religion,  and  suffered  persecution  from  them,  were 
pious  and  holy  men  :  and  on  the  other  hand  that  such  as  pleased  the 
clergy,  were  mistaken  and  averse  from  true  piety.  Hence  he  defends 
nearly  all  the  kereticsy  even  those  whose  doctrines  he  had  not  ex- 
unined  and  did  not  well  understand ;  which  has  caused  his  book  to 
give  the  highest  offence.  But  the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  he  saw 
the  errors  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  natural  tempera- 
ment and  by  bad  examples ;  and,  as  respectable  persons  affirm,  he  at 
last  became  more  friendly  to  the  truth  and  to  moderation.* 

*  [QottfrledAmold^BUnpartheyischeKir'  1698;    where  he  was  much  admired  and 

limi-  Mnd  K' tztr-tUsUjrie 'f   first  published  followed  by  the  Pietists.     In  1700,  Sophia 

1099  and  1700,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  then  Charlotte,  duchess  of  Eisenach,  by  recom- 

ftiU  and  complete,  Schaffhausen,  1740,  mendation  of  professor  Franck,  made  him 


01  8  Teiy  thick  vols.  foL     2V.]  her  court  preacher.    But  opposition  from 

•  See   Coler's  Life  of  Arnold^  Nouveau  the  orthodox  obliged  him  to  quit  the  place, 

VkHtmnatre  Histor.  Crit.  i.  485,  &c     [Ar-  in    1705  ;    and  he  was  made   pastor  and 

Bold  WIS  bom  at  Anneberg  in  1665.     After  inspector  of  Werbon.     Two  years  after,  the 

[Mtfffrg  his  childhood  at  school  in  his  native  king  of  Prussia  made  him  pastor  and  iu- 

;i|jioe,   he  spent  three   years  in  the  gym-  spcctor  at   Perleburg  ;    where  he   died  in 


ium  at  Gera;  and  then,  in  1685,  entered  1713,  aged  48.     He  was  of  a  melancholy 

ihanniverrityofWittemberg,  where  the  next  temperament^   and   drank  dee^y  into  the 

fMT  he  took  his  master's  degree.    Inclined  views  of  the  Mystics  and  the  JPietists,  and 

Id  ft  retired  and  noiseless  life,  he  removed  to  conceived  high  disgust  with  the  reigning 

Dftsdm  in  1686,  where  he  became  a  private  theology  around  him.     But  he  appears  to 

tator,  and  was  intimate  with  Spener.    In  have  been  a  perfectly  ingenuous  and  upright 

li93,   he  removed   to   Quedlinburg ;    and  man.     As  an  historian,  he   doubtless  had 

flu  IT  acted  as  a  private  tutor  in  a  family  strong  prejudices,  which  often  warped  his 
bur  years,  declining  repeated  offers  of  a     judgment.    But  he  appears  to  me  very  far 

Mzish.      In   1697,  he  was  appointed  pro-  from   being   a  passionate  writer;  or  from 

wmar   of  history   at  Giessen  :    but  relin-  attempting,  designedly,  to  discolour  or  mis- 

nuhed  the  office  after  two  years,  because,  reprcKent  facts.     See  the  character  of  him 

le  said,  *  no  man  can  serve  two  masters ;  drawn  by  C.  W.  F.  Wjdch,  in  his  elaborate 

nd  professors,  at  that  day,  were  required  preface  to  Von  Einem's  translation  of  Mos- 

k>  teach  in  a  manner  that  did  not  suit  his  neim,  i.  88 — 201.     2V.] 
tiste.'      He  returned   to  Quedlinburg  in 

VOL.    III.  Z 
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§  33.  A  much  worse  man  than  he  was  Jo.  Conrad  Dippelj  a  Hessian, 
who  assimied  the  fictitious  name  of  Christiun  Democritua,  and  iJso 
disquieted  the  minds  of   the  weak,  and  excited  no  inconsiderable 
commotions  in  the  last  part  of  this  century.     This  man,  in  my  view, 
arrogant,  vain-glorious,  and  formed  hy  nature  to  be  a  caviller  and  a 
buffoon,  did  not  so  much  bring  forward  a  new  form  of  religion,  as 
labour  to  overthrow  all  those  tliat  were  established.     For,  during  his 
whole  life,  he  was  more  intent  on  nothing,  than  on  running  down 
every  religious  community,  and  especially  that  of  the  Lutherans  in 
which  he  was  born,  with  his  sarcastic  witticisms :  and  rendering  what- 
ever had  long  been  viewed  with  reverence,  as  ridiculous  as  possible^ 
by  his  malignant  and  low  scurrility.     If — what  I  very  much  doubt, 
(for  invention  and  imagination  were  by  far  his   most   prominent 
characteristics) — if,  I  say,  he  had  in  his  own  mind  clear  and  distinct 
conceptions,  which  he  thought  were  true,  he  certainly  was  incom- 
petent to  unfold  them  clearly  and  to  express  them  in  words;  for  it  is 
only  by  divination,  that  a  man  can  draw  from  his  various  ¥rriting8 
any  coherent  and  unifonn  system  of  doctrine.    Indeed  it  would  seem, 
as  if  the  fire  of  his  laboratory,  over  which  he  spent  so  much  time, 
had  produced  a  fever  in  his  brain.     His  writings,  should  they  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  notwithstanding  their  crude,  bitter,  and 
sarcastic  style,  will  cause  people  to  wonder,  that  so  many  of  their 
fathers  could  admit  for  their  religious  teacher  and  guide,  one  who  w 
audaciously  violated  every  principle  of  good  sense  and  piety.* 

§  34.  Of  a  totally  different  character  was  Joltn  William  PeterstMf 
superintendent  at  Liineburg ;  a  man  of  a  mild  and  quiet  temper,  but  of 
a  feeble  mind,  and  very  liable,  from  the  luxiuriance  of  his  imaginadoB, 
to  deceive  both  himself  and  others.  In  the  first  place,  he  contended, 
in  the  year  1691,  that  a  noble  young  lady  Roaamcm/i  Juliana  d 
Assehun/f  whose  disordered  brain  made  her  the  subject  of  a  sort  of 
visions,  actually  saw  God  present,  and  reported  commands  which  ahe 
received  from  Him  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  he  publicly  defended 
the  obsolete  doctrine  of  Christ's  future  reign,  of  a  thousand  yean, oa 
the  earth:  for  that  oracle  had  confirmed  this,  among  other  things, bj 
her  authority.  This  first  error,  as  is  usual  with  those  who  have  no 
control  over  their  own  minds,  afterwards  produced  others.  For  hfl^ 
with  his  wife  Joanna  Eleanora  of  Merlatt,  who  also  professed  to  hafe 
very  great  spiritual  knowledge,  predicted  a  complete  future  resto* 
tion  of  all  things,  the  liberation  of  both  wicked  men  and  devils  from 
hell,  their  deliverance  from  all  sin  and  from  the  punishment  of  an; 
and  assigned  to  Christ  a  twofold  human  nature,  the  one  celestial,  and 
assumed  before  this  world  was  created,  and  the  other  derived  firoa 


*  All  his  works  were  printod  in  6  to1& 
4to,  iu  1747,  but  without  niiniiiig  the  place 
of  publication.  For  he  wns  respected  by 
many  after  his  death,  and  wgarded  as  a 
great  teacher  of  true  wisdom.  None  more 
readily  find  readers  and  patrons,  than  those 
who  abuse  everybody  else,  and  immode- 
rately  extol  themselves.     Dippel  also  ac- 


quired numerous  friends,  by  bis  attentiflali 
chemistr}',  iu  which  he  is  said  to  harr  bifli 
well  vers(Hi,  and  by  his  medical  knowlfl^R^ 
For  as  all  men  are  fond  of  riclm  w 
long  life,  they  readily  set  a  high  valw  • 
those  who  professedly  show  them  a  •■* 
path  to  opulence  and  old  age.  ThedrtA 
of  Dippel  ia  related  by  numeroiis  vnten 
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lother  8inoe  the  oommencement  of  time.  I  pass  over  other 
ms  of  this  pair,  equally  groundless,  and  very  wide  of  the  corn- 
belief.  Many  gave  assent  to  those  opinions,  especially  among 
ity :  but  Petersen  was  also  opposed  by  great  numbers ;  to  whom 
pUed  largely,  as  he  had  a  fruitful  genius  and  abundance  of 
e.  Being  removed  from  his  office,  in  the  year  1692,  he  quietly 
1  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  his  estate,  near  Magdeburg, 
ing  himself  with  writing  letters  and  books.  ^ 
5.  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  associate  with  these,  John 
vr  Schade  and  John  Oeorge  Boeai/ue,  good  men,  and  earnest  to 
3te  the  salvation  of  others,  but  ignorant  of  the  way  to  effect  it^ 
former,  a  minister  at  Berlin,  among  the  other  crude  and  ill- 
:ed  doctrines  which  he  advanced,  most  strenuously  opposed,  in 
that  confession  of  sins  to  priests,  which  is  practised  among  the 
Brans.  His  zeal  on  this  subject  produced  considerable  commo- 
both  in  the  church  and  the  state.     The  latter,  a  preacher  at 


tenen  gave  a  history  of  his  own  life, 
nan,  first  published  in  1717,  8to,  to 
his  wife  added  her  life,  in  1718. 
who  wish  to  investigate  the  spirit, 
and  character  of  this  well-matched 
ill  find  matter  enough  for  their  pnr- 
I  these  autobiographies.  Concerning 
rements  at  Liineburg,  see  the  docu- 
in  the  Ufuchtddige  Nachrichten^  A.n. 
I.  974,  A.D.  1749,  p.  30,  200,  and  in 
ther  places.  Add  Jo.  Moller's  Cim- 
tUraia,  ii.  639,  &o.  [ThiH  pious  and 
$  enthusiast  was  bom  at  Osnabriiek, 
),  Nature  formed  him  for  a  poet ; 
An  from  his  Urania^  on  the  mighty 
of  God,  which  Leibnitz  published 
is  own  amendments.  He  was  made 
or  of  poetry  at  Bostock,  in  1677. 
udi^  he  was  superintendent  at  Lii- 
then  court  preacner  at  Lutin  ;  and  in 
superintendent  at  Liineburg.  He 
Vf«  way  to  a  belief  in  visions  and 
rsrelations;  which  brought  him  to 
a  literal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth, 
tbe  millennium,  and  to  believe  in  a 
Mrtoration  of  all  things.  Becoming 
md  more  confirmed  in  these  senti- 
lie  openly  avowed  them,  both  orally 
printed  works.  In  1692,  he  was 
crore  the  consistory  at  Zell :  and  as 
Id  not  conscientiously  refrain  from 
K  doctrines,  which  he  supposed  im- 
MY  revealed  to  himself,  and  wife,  and 
iliana,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  ; 
irchasing  an  estate,  not  far  from 
mrg;  he  there  led  a  retired  and  re- 
Ufe,  chiefly  occupied  in  defending 
iciples,  and  in  labouring  to  promoto 
a  piety,  till  his  death  m  1727.  He 
knibtedjy  a  considerable  scholar,  and 
sincere  and  pious  man.  Bat  his 
inagixiatioD,  and  his  belief  in  dreams 


and  visions,  led  him  to  embrace  very  singu- 
lar  opinions.  He  supposed,  that  prior  to 
the  millennium,  the  Gospel  would  be 
preached  over  all  the  world,  and  that  all 
nations  would  be  converted.  The  Jews, 
after  becoming  Christians,  would  be  re- 
stored to  their  own  land.  Now  the  first 
resurrection,  that  of  the  ancient  saints  and 
martyrs,  would  take  place ;  Christ  would 
appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  and  living 
saints  would  be  caught  up  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air,  and  be  chanecd.  Thence- 
forth, Christ  would  reign  a  thousand  years 
on  the  earth,  over  a  twofold  church ;  the 
celestial,  composed  of  the  risen  saints  and 
those  changed  at  his  coming,  and  the  ter- 
restrial, embracing  all  other  Christians. 
Beligion  would  prevail  very  generaUy,  but 
not  universally.  At  the  end  of  a  thousand 
years,  Satan  would  be  let  loose  ;  there  would 
be  great  apostasy  ;  Chriirt  would  come  forth 
and  destroy  the  wicked ;  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  would  appear ;  and  gradually 
all  things  would  be  restored  to  order,  and 
holiness,  and  happiness.  Though  Petersen 
was  first  led  into  these  doctrines  by  sup- 
posed revelations,  and  appears  always  to 
have  founded  his  oum  belief  chiefly  on  such 
grounds ;  yet  he  believed,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures, rightly  interpreted,  that  is,  mystically 
explained,  were  full  of  these  doctrines. 
And  hence,  in  order  to  convince  others,  he 
argued  much  from  the  Bible,  particularly 
from  the  Apocalypse,  and  also  from  the 
ancient  Chiliasts,  especially  Origen.  His 
writings  were  voluminous  ;  consisting  of 
mystic  interpretations  of  Scripture,  defence 
of  his  peculiar  sentiments,  many  letters, 
and  history  of  his  own  life.  See  Schroeckh, 
Kirchngtsi'h.  seit  dtr  BrfurfHation^  viii. 
302,  &e.  Unparthtifiacke  Kircktfi'kiMtorie, 
Jena,  1730,  ii.  811,  &c.     TV.] 
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Sorau,^  in  order  more  effectually  to  overcome  the  heedlessness  and 
security  of  meu,  deiiiod,  that  God  continues  to  be  propitious  to  those 
sinners,  whose  obstiniu?y  he  foresaw  eternally  to  be  incurable,  to  the 
(*nd  of  their  lives;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  beyond  a  certain 
limited  time,  fixed  from  eternity,  he  would  afford  them  the  grace 
necessary  for  tlie  attainment  of  salvation.  This  opinion  was  thought 
by  not  a  few  divines  to  be  injurious  to  the  Divine  mercy,  which  is 
boundless;  and  it  was  therefore  combated  in  many  publications. 
Yet  it  found  a  learned  vindicator  in  Adain  Reclienberg,  a  divine  of 
Leipsic ;  not  to  mention  others  of  less  note.' 

§  36.  Among  the  minor  controversies  in  the  Lutheran  church,  I 
shall  assign  the  first  place  to  that  which  existed  between  the  divines 
of  Tubingen  and  those  of  Giessen,  from  the  year  1616.  The  grand 
point  in  debate  related  to  the  true  nature  and  circumstances  of  that 
state  of  Christy  which  theologians  usually  call  his  state  of  humiliatiaiL 
The  parties  agreed,  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  really  possessed  divine 
properties  and  perfections,  b}'  virtue  of  the  hypostatic  uniorij  even 
while  he  appeared  divested  of  all  glory  and  majesty,  nay,  seemed  to 
be  a  vile  8t»rvant  and  malefactor.  But  they  disputed,  whether  he 
actually  divested  himself  of  the  use  of  those  perfections,  while 
executing  the  office  of  high  priest,  or  whether  he  only  concealed  his 
use  of  them  from  the  view  of  men.  The  divines  of  Tiibingen 
accounted  the  latter  supposition  to  be  the  fact ;  while  those  of  Crieseen 
regarded  the  former  as  more  probable.  To  this  first  and  great  ques- 
tion, others  were  added ;  which,  if  I  am  correct,  were  rather  curious 
than  necessary,  respecting  the  mode  in  wliich  God  is  present  through- 
out the  created  universe,  the  origin  and  ground  of  this  presence,  the 
true  ciuise  of  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body,  and  some  othe» 
Cn  the  side  of  the  Tiibingen  divines,  appeared  and  took  part  Lueot 
08i(Uider,MtirhiorKicolai^ii,nA  Theodore  Thianvmis;  and  on  the  side 
of  the  divines  of  Giessen,  Balthazar  Menzer  and  Justus  Feueihonx 
all  of  whom  contended  ardently  and  ingeniously;  and  I  wish  I  could 
add,  always  with  dignity  and  moderation.  But  those  times  permitted 
and  approved  many  things,  which  subsequent  times  have  justly  Te- 
quired  to  be  amended.  The  Saxon  theologians,  in  the  year  1624, 
by  order  of  their  sovereign,  assumed  the  office  of  arbiters  of  the 
controversy:  and  this  office  they  so  executed,  as  not  to  approve 
entirely  the  sentiments  of  either  party ;  yet  they  intimated,  that  the 
views  of  the  Giessen  divines  were  nearer  the  truth  than  those  of  the 
other  party.*  The  Tiibingen  divines  refused  to  admit  their  inter- 
ference :  and  perhaps,  the  divines  of  Giessen  would  in  time  haw 
done  the  same.     But  the  public  calamities  of  Germany  put  an  end 


*  fTn  Ijower  Lusntiu.     TV.! 

'^  ThoKo  who  wish  to  unJfrstancl  these 
ooiitrovtTsieH  may  conHult  "\VaIch'«  hitrth- 
(hufif'ii  fo  the  Cfntra^ntv;*  in  the  Lu- 
thiran  Churchy  written  in  (fomian, 

■  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jaeger's liiM,  Eccha.  et  Pdif. 
fruc  xvii.  d«  conn.  iii.  p.  329,  &c.     Chribt. 


Elvrh.  Weismann's  ffistoria  Eetift, 
xni.  p.  1178.  \ftiMYsIntrt>tlHctiimto^ 
Cwitroitrsits,  &c.  [in  Gcrmaii],  pt.  i.  A.if* 
p.  206 :  to  Buy  nothing  of  Andr.  Cnv*^ 
Arnohl,  and  a  hnndred  othen.  [Tht*'  «a- 
troversies  were  natnml  results  of  lAith*ri 
doctriuo  of  coDfiubBtantiatioD.     Tr.] 
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to  the  contest.  It  was,  therefore,  never  settled;  but  each  party 
retained  its  own  views. 

§  37.  Not  long  after  the  rise  of  this  contest,  in  the  year  1621, 
Herman  Rcdhm/tnUy  minister  at  Dantzig,  a  pious  man,  and  not  un- 
learned, a  great  friend  and  a  public  recommender  of  John  Aimdfs 
work  on  True  Christianity,  was  thought  by  John  Corv^in^is,  his  col- 
league, and  by  many  others,  to  derogate  from  the  majesty  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  we  may  believe  his  adversaries,  he 
published,  in  the  year  1621,  in  a  German  work  on  Christ's  kingdom 
of  Ghrace,  the  following  sentiment :  *  That  the  written  word  of  God 
does  not  possess  inherent  power  and  efficacy  to  enlighten  and  regene- 
rate the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  convert  them  to  God :  that  this  external 
word  merely  points  out  the  way  to  salvation,  but  does  not  draw  men 
into  it:  that  God  Himself,  by  another  and  an  internal  word,  so 
ehanges  the  dispositions  of  men,  that  they  are  enabled  to  please 
Him.'  This  opinion,  Corvinus  and  his  associates  contended,  was  the 
same  that  Schwenckfeld  formerly  held,  and  that  the  mystics  professed. 
But  whoever  shall  compare  together  all  the  writings  of  Rathrminn 
on  the  subject,  will  perceive,  that  his  adversaries  either  did  not  under- 
stand him,  or  have  perverted  his  meaning.  He  supposed,  I.  That 
the  word  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  had  the  power  of 
eonverting  men  to  God,  and  of  renewing  their  hearts.  But,  II.  This 
power  it  could  not  exert  at  all  on  the  minds  of  corrupt  men  who 
resisted  it.  Therefore,  III.  It  was  necessary  that  a  divine  power 
should  either  precede  or  accompany  it,  and  prepare  the  minds  of  men 
for  its  influence,  or  remove  the  obstacles  which  destroyed  the  efficacy 
of  the  external  word.  And  thus,  IV.  By  this  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  this  internal  word,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  external 
word  to  enlighten  and  renovate  the  souls  of  men.*  There  is  indeed 
some  diflFerence  between  his  views  of  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  word, 
and  the  common  views  of  the  Lutheran  church :  but,  if  I  do  not 
greatly  deceive  myself,  whoever  shall  carefully  consider  all  that  he 
has  written  on  the  subject^  in  his  inelegant,  nay,  often  careless 
manner,  will  be  convinced  that  this  difference  is  but  small ;  and  he 
will  perceive  that  the  honest  man  had  not  the  power  of  communicating 
his  dioughts  with  precision  and  clearness.  The  controversy  spread 
through  the  whole  Lutheran  church ;  the  majority  following  the 
example  of  the  Saxons  and  condemning  Rathmann :  but  others  ex- 
eosing  that  pious  and  good  man.  But  as  he  died,  just  as  the  contest 
was  at  its  height,  in  the  year  1628,  those  great  commotions  gradually 
subsided. 

§  38.  The  private  dissensions  of  some  of  the  doctors  respecting 
eertain  propositions  and  opinions,  I  do  not  presume  to  place  on  the 
list  of  Lutheran  controversies  :  though  I  perceive  some  do  it;  not  so 
much,  however,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 


•  Soe  Christopher  Hartknoch'sPrfM^w^r^     hisiorie,  pt.  iii.  ch.  xii.  p.  115,  &c.     Jo. 
JCtrehenqr9ckichte,  book  iii.  ch.  yiii.  p.  812,     Moller's  Cimbria  lAtterata^  iii.  559,  &c 
Ifcc  Godfrey  Arnold's  Kitchen"  und  Ketzer- 
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and  adorning  the  history  of  the  church,  as  to  create  prejudice  against 
the  Lutherans,  and  to  lower  the  reputation  of  good  mexL  For  no  age 
is  BO  happy,  and  no  community  so  well  regulated,  but  that  one  indi- 
vidual is  sometimes  deemed  by  another  to  be  indiscreet  and  erroneonSi 
Nor  is  it  estimating  human  nature  correctly,  to  measure  the  state  of 
things,  throughout  the  whole  church,  by  such  private  opinions  of 
individuals.  In  the  writings  of  John  Tamoviua  and  John  Affdr 
viann  of  Bostock,  in  other  respects  two  very  meritorious  theologians, 
certain  modes  of  expression  and  some  opinions  were  censured,  by 
their  colleagues  and  others.  Nor  will  this  excite  much  surprise  in 
one  who  considers  that  the  latter  might  misunderstand  what  was 
itself  well  said,  and  tliat  the  former  might  not  have  known  how  to 
express  correctly  what  tliey  clearly  understood.  Joachim  Luthemann, 
in  many  respects  a  man  of  worth,  denied,  that  Christ  remained  a  tme 
inauy  during  the  three  days  He  was  dead :  while  others  affirmed  the 
contrary.  This  was  a  controversy  about  words ;  such  as  we  see  con- 
tinually arising  and  disappearing  among  men.  Of  the  same  kind  was 
the  dispute  which  engaged  Henry  BoetiuSy  a  theologian  of  Helmstadt, 
and  Frederic  Baldwin^  a  divine  of  Wittemberg;  whether  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  that  the  wicked  will  be  restored 
to  life  hereafter.  John  Beinbothy  superintendent  in  Holstein,  likfi 
Cal'txius,  circumscribed  the  essentials  of  religion  within  narrower 
limits  than  general  practice  warrants,  and  considered  the  Greeks  to 
err  but  lightly,  in  denying  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the 
Son.  In  both  respects,  many  were  satisfied  with  him ;  but  othen 
were  not ;  and  especially,  John  Conrad  DanhaueTy  a  very  learned 
divine  of  Strasburg.  Hence  a  controversy  arose  between  those  excel- 
lent men,  which  was  more  vehement  than  the  nature  of  the  caw 
demanded.^  But  let  as  not  refer  disputes  of  this  character  to  the 
class  of  those  which  show  the  internal  state  of  our  church  in  thii 
century. 

§  39.  Of  somewhat  greater  moment  in  this  respect,  were  certain 
controversies,  which  did  not  relate  so  much  to  things,  as  to  personB; 
or  respected  the  soundness  and  correctness  of  certain  teachers.  Men 
who  undertake  to  plead  the  cause  of  piety  and  holiness,  are  often 
carried  by  the  fervour  which  actuates  them  to  some  extravagance; 
and  therefore  do  not  always  confine  their  statements  down  to  the 
rigid  rules  of  theological  accuracy,  prescribed  by  learned  divines: 
and  they  sometimes  borrow  the  strong  and  splendid,  yet  figiintiie 
and  often  obscure,  words  and  phrases  of  those,  who  treat  of  the 
genuine  worship  of  God  and  of  practical  duties,  with  good  intenticnt 
indeed,  yet  in  a  rude  and  uncouth  style.  Hence  none  scarcely  moie 
readily  than  these  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  despising  and  maning 
the  truth.  Many  such  examples  occurred  in  this  age ;  and,  partieo- 
larly,  in  the  case  of  Stephen  PixetaHue,  a  preacher  at  Salzwedet 

*  Soc,  on  thonn  oontroTersios  ponerally,  lar,  soc  Jo.  M6llep*s  Introdvct.  ad  Butorit'^ 

Godfrey  Amold'H  Kirclyyi-  vnd  Kiiccr-ktS'  Chrrsonesi  Cimhrictt^  pt.  ii  p.  190,  &e.  i»i 

torif,  pt.  ii.  book  zvii.  cb.  vi.  p.  957,  &c  ;  Cimbria  Litterata^  ii  692. 
and  concerning  that  of  Keiubotli,  in  jKirtica- 
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and  of  that  most  excellent  man  John  AmdL  The  former  had 
published,  in  the  preceding  century,  some  tracts,  calculated  to  arouse 
the  minds  of  men  to  solicitude  about  their  salvation ;  and  these  were 
repeatedly  republished  in  this  century,  and  commended  by  many; 
and  yet  were  thought  by  others  to  aboimd  in  expressions  and  senti- 
ments, either  directly  false,  or  calculated  to  lead  on  to  error.  And 
there  certainly  are  some  imsuitable  expressions  in  those  tracts  which 
might  easily  mislead  the  ignorant ;  and  some  also,  that  indicate  too 
great  credulity.  Yet,  whoever  shall  read  his  works  with  an  ingenuous 
mind,  will  easily  believe,  that  the  writer  composed  nothing  there, 
treacherously,  and  with  a  bad  design.  The  celebrated  work  of  Amdt, 
on  true  Christianity,  the  perusal  of  which  affords  delight  to  so  many 
pious  persons  even  in  our  times,  was  too  bitterly  taxed  by  Lucas 
OsiandeTy  George  Bost^  and  many  others,  with  being  written,  among 
other  faults,  in  a  style  that  was  debased  by  Weigelian,  Paracelsic,  and 
the  like  phraseology.  And  it  is  certain,  that  this  extraordinary  man 
disliked  the  philosophy  which  prevailed  in  the  schools  of  that  age, 
ftnd  on  the  other  hand,  ascribed  much, — I  had  almost  said,  too  much, 
— ^to  the  doctrines  and  pretensions  of  the  chemists :  and  hence  he 
Bometimes  used  the  language  of  those  who  tell  us,  that  fire  throws 
light  on  both  religion  and  nature.  But  he  has  been  absolved  from 
all  great  errors,  by  the  most  respectable  men,  especially  by  Paul 
Egardy  Dani-el  DUger,  Melchior  Breter^  John  Oerhard,  Dorscfieus, 
and  numerous  others :  and,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  derived  repu- 
tation and  renown,  rather  than  disgrace,  from  so  many  criminations.^ 
To  the  class  of  which  we  here  treat,  belongs  also  Valentine  Weigel, 
minister  of  Tschopau  in  Meissen.  For  though  he  died  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  yet  a  great  part  of  his  writings  first  appeared  in  this, 
and  gave  occasion  to  very  numerous  attacks.  I  regard  him  as  by  no 
means  a  corrupt  man ;  but  he  also  was  injured  by  his  attachment  to 
the  chemistry  which  at  that  time  floated  about  Germany,  and  by  his 
dislike  or  neglect  of  the  precepts  of  sound  reason.* 

§  40.  It  remains,  that  we  notice  the  chief  persons  among  the 
Lutiierans,  who  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  remodel  the  whole 
BjBtem  of  theology,  and  to  draw  forth  a  new  one  from  their  own 
resources.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  Ja/iob  Boehmen,  a  shoe- 
maker of  Gorlitz,  famous  for  his  vast  number  of  both  friends  and 
foes,  and  whom  his  patrons  call  the  Oet^man  Theosophist  Being 
natorally  inclined  to  search  after  abstruse  things,  and  having  learned, 
partly  from  certain  books,  and  partly  from  intercourse  with  some 
physicians  {Tobias  Koher^  Balthasar  WaltheVy  and  others),  the  doc- 
trines of  Bobert  Fludd  and  the  Eosicrucians,  which  were  then  everv- 
vfaere  circulated  and  talked  of,  he  discovered,  by  means  of  fire,  and 
irith  the  aid  of  his  imagination,  a  kind  of  theology,  which  was  more 

■  See  Godfir.  Arnold's  Kirchen-  und  Ket-  "Wittcm.  1727,  8to,  and  v<»iy  many  others. 
mr-htstorU,  pt  ii.  book  xvii.  ch.  vi.  p.  940,  •  Arnold  treats  largely  on  Weigel ;  yet, 

be.    Weismann's  Uiatoria  Ecdes.  sa^c.  xrii.  as  usual,  not  impartially ;  in  his  Kircnen- 

p.  1174,  1189.   Godfr.  Balth.  Scharf's  Sup-  und  Ketzer-hhtorif,  pt.   ii.  l»ook  xvii.  ch. 

^iementum    HistorWf    Litisque  Amdiana,  xvii.  p.  1088. 
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obscure  than  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  or  the  characters  of  Herft- 
clitus.  Those  who  would  comnieml  the  man  for  ingenuity,  piety, 
veracity  and  honesty,  may  do  it  without  hindrance  from  us:  but 
those  who  would  honour  him  with  the  title  of  a  man  taught  of  God, 
or  even  of  a  sound  and  wise  philosopher,  must  be  themselves  in  want 
of  light ;  for  he  so  confuses  every  subject  with  chemical  metaphon), 
and  with  such  a  profusion  of  obscure  terms,  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
he  wanted  to  stun  himself.  The  hejit  of  his  exuberant  fancy,  if  I 
do  not  mistake,  led  him  to  believe  that  divine  grcice  operates  acconi- 
ing  to  tlie  same  laws  that  prevail  in  the  physical  world;  and  that 
men's  souls  are  purged  from  their  polliitious  and  vices  in  no  other 
way  than  metals  are  from  dross.  He  formerly  had,  and  he  still  has, 
a  great  uumbur  of  followers;  among  whom,  in  this  century,  the 
most  noted  and  famous  were  John  Leivia  Olfttheil,  John  Angdiu 
vuii  Werdenluii/en^AbnUuim  von  Franckenherg^  Theodore  von  TzdcA^ 
Paul  Feli/enhauer,  Quirinus  Kulhmann,  John  James Zlm/mermanny 
and  others.  Some  of  these  were  not  altogether  destitute  of  modesty 
and  good  understanding :  but  others  were  evidently  out  of  their  wit^ 
and  excited  the  compassion  of  intelligent  men ;  as  e.g.  Kuhlmami^ 
who  was  burnt  in  Muscovy,  a.d.  1684,  and  afterwards  GidUel:  nor 
did  any  one  of  them  manage  matters  with  such  skill  and  credit  as  to 
procure  for  the  school  and  its  founder  the  smallest  portion  of  com- 
mendation and  respectability,  with  people  even  of  moderate  discern- 
ment.^ 

§  41.  Next  after  Boehmen,  it  appears,  should  be  mentioned  thow, 
whom  a  sort  of  intellectual  weakness  rendered  so  daring,  that  they 
buiusted  (jf  being  prophets,  divinely  raised  up,  and  endued  with  the 
power  of  foretelling  future  events.  A  large  number  of  such  persoDfl 
existed  in  this  age,  and  particularly  during  the  times  when  tbe 
Austrians  were  contending  for  supremacy  against  the  Germans,  the 
Swedes,  and  the  French :  f»)r  long  experience  shows,  that  there  i» 
never  a  greater  number  of  diviners  or  prophets,  than  when  great 
revolutions  seem  about  to  take  place,  or  when  great  and  unexpected 
calamities  occur.  The  mast  noted  of  these  were  Nicolas  Divbez^ 
Chrisioplier  Kottei\  Christina  Poniatoivahy  (who  have  found  an 
elo(iuent  patron  in  John  Amos  Cumenins),  also  Jofichini  Gi'eulick, 
Anna  Vetiena,  Eva  Maria-  Froiich,  Geort/e  Reieliard,  and  some 
others.  Eut  as  no  one  of  them  was  the  cause  of  any  great  commo- 
tions, and  as  the  progress  of  events  very  soon  divested  their  predictions 
of  all  their  authority,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  shown,  generally,  that 


*  It  is  not  npcewary  horo  to  cite  authori- 
ties :  for  tho  works  of  Boohmcn  aw  in  ovory- 
Ijovly's  IihikLs  ;  and  the  books  which  confulc 
him  are  nowhere  waree.  "Wlint  can  l>c 
said  in  favour  of  the  man  and  his  followers, 
injiy  1)C  soon  in  Arnold,  who  is  always  most 
full  in  extolling  and  hiuding  thoso  whom 
otln?rs  censure.  Concerning  Kuhlmann» 
and  his  execution,  see  the  UiiHchithJiye 
jXachrkJUuif  A.U.  174S,  p.  90d,  and  in  many 


other  placcB. — [•  Buehmen,  howerer,  had  ifcf 
good  fortune  to  meet  with,  in  our  di^  ■ 
warm  advocate  and  an  induBtrioas  diMfb 
in  the  late  well-meaaiug,  but  gloomy  m 
^^siona^y,  Mr.  "William  Iaw,  who  ms,  fi» 
many  years,  pn^paring  a  new  edition  tfii 
translation  of  Boehmon's  works^  which  Iw 
left  behind  him  ready  for  the  pno..  anA 
which  has  been  publuhed  in  2  Tok  Ita 
since  his  death.*     MacL\ 
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there  were  among  the  Lutherans  of  this  age  some  disordered  minds, 
that  afifected  the  honours  and  the  authority  of  ambassadors  of 
heaven.* 

§  42.  I  would  give  a  somewhat  more  distinct  account  of  some,  who 
were  not  indeed  so  wholly  out  of  their  wits  as  to  claim  to  be  prophets 
of  God,  yet  sadly  deceived  themselves  and  others  by  marvellous  and 
strange  opinions.  Eaaias  Stlefel  and  Ezekiel  Meth,  both  of  Thuringia, 
not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  century,  expressed  them- 
selves so  unusually  and  so  improperly,  that  they  were  thought  by 
many  to  arrogate  to  themselves  divine  glory  and  majesty,  to  the  great 
dishonour  of  Grod  and  our  Saviour.  I  can  believe,  that  although 
sound  sense  was  fer  away  from  them,  yet  they  were  still  among  the 
comparatively  sane ;  but  they  foolishly  imitated  the  lofty  and  swollen 
phraseology  of  the  mystical  writers.  Thus  they  may  serve  as  examples 
to  show  how  much  cloudiness  and  folly  the  constant  reading  of 
mystical  books  may  spread  over  uncultivated  and  feeble  minds.' 
Paul  Nagelf  a  professor  at  Leipsic,  who  had  some  tincture  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  conjectured  from  the  stars  future  occurrences 
both  in  church  and  state ;  and,  among  other  things,  professed  to  be 
certain,  from  their  indications,  that  a  very  holy  and  heavenly  king- 
dom of  Christ  was  to  be  set  up  on  the  earth.' 

§  43.  Christian  Hoburg,  of  Liineburg,  a  man  of  an  unstable  and 
turbulent  spirit,  under  the  assumed  names  of  Elias  Prcetorius  and 
Bernard  Baumann^  published  a  vast  number  of  invectives  against 
the  whole  Lutheran  church ;  and  thereby  involved  himself  in  various 
troubles.  Yet  for  a  long  time,  by  dissimulation  and  deception,  which 
he,  doubtless,  considered  as  lawful,  he  led  the  more  charitable  to 
regard  him  as  less  faulty  than  he  actually  was :  and  he  was  accounted 
rather  too  sharp  an  adversary,  not  so  much  of  religion  itself,  as  of 
the  licentiousness  and  vices  of  those  especially  who  ministered  in 
holy  things.  At  length,  he  rendered  himself  universally  odious,  and 
went  over  to  the  Mennonites.*  Very  similar  to  him,  though  superior 
in  petulance  and  acrimony,  was  Fredei^  Brechling  i  who  being 
ejected  from  the  ministry,  which  he  first  exercised  in  Holstein  and 
literwards  at  ZwoU,  in  Holland,  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  in  that 
country,  connected  with  no  religious  sect.     Various  tracts  of  his  are 


'  Godfrey  Arnold  has  done  the  world 
■mice  by  accurately  collecting  the  yisions 
and  acts  of  these  people,  in  the  second  and 
lliird  parts  of  his  Kirchen-  und  KtUer- 
kutorie.  For  now,  such  as  have  occasion  to 
]B¥estigate  the  subject,  have  the  ready  means 
flf  asoertaining  with  certainty,  what  was  in 
itself  most  probable  beforehand,  that  what 
these  persons  deemed  divine  communica- 
tions  were  the  fictions  of  their  own  minds, 
led  away  by  their  imaginations.  There  was 
an  honest,  illiterate  man  at  Amsterdam,  in 
the  middle  of  the  serenteenth  century, 
Benedict  Bahnsen  of  Holstein,  who  was  so 
captiyated  with  such  writings  and  prophecies, 
that  he  carefully  coUectcd  and  published 


them  all.  His  Lidex  BiUioiheea  wzb  printed 
after  his  death,  Amstenl.  1670, 4to,  embrac- 
ing a  groat  number  of  chemical,  fanatical, 
and  prophetical  writings. 

'  Sec  Christ.  Thomasius,  Hist,  der  Wris- 
heit  U7id Narrhvit,\o\,  i.  pt.  iii.  p.  150.  Godfr. 
Arnold's  JSjrchen-  und  Ketzer-historief  pt 
iii.  ch.  iy.  p.  32. 

■  Arnold,  /.  c.  pt.  iii.  ch.  v.  p.  63,  Andrew 
Caroli,  Meinorahilia  EccUs,  sbbc.  xvii.  pt  i. 
1.  iii.  c.  iT.  p.  513. 

*  Arnold,  /.  c.  pt.  iii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  130.  An- 
drew Caroli,  /.  c.  i.  1065.  Jo.  HornlK'ck, 
8umma  Cantrovers,  p.  535.  Jo.  MoUur, 
Cimbria  Litterata,  ii.  337,  &c 
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extant,  which,  althou<yh  they  very  vehemently  urge  and  reoommend 
the  cultivation  of  piety,  and  display  implacable  hatred  against  both 
vice  and  the  vicious,  yet  show  the  writer  to  have  been  destitute  of 
the  primary  virtues  of  a  truly  pious  man,  namely,  charity,  wisdom, 
the  love  of  truth,  meekness,  and  patience.'  It  is  strange  that  snch 
vehement  and  heated  declaimers  against  the  defects  of  the  public 
religion  and  its  ministers,  as  they  profess  to  be  more  discerning  than 
all  others,  should  fail  of  discovering,  what  the  most  simple  daily 
learn  by  common  observation,  that  nothing  is  more  odious  and  dift- 
gusting  than  an  angry  reformer,  who  is  always  threatening  fire  and 
sword  ;  and  that  they  should  not  perceive  the  very  little  chance  which 
any  one  has  of  dealing  successfully  with  such  faults  in  others,  as  he 
labours  under  himself.  The  expectation  of  the  millennial  kingdom, 
which  seldom  exists  in  well-informed  minds,  and  which  generally 
produces  extravagant  opinions,  was  embraced  and  propagated  by 
Geort/e  Lawrence  Seidenbecher,  a  preacher  in  the  Saxon  district  <rf 
Eichsfeld :  and  for  this  he  was  deprived  of  his  office** 

§  44.  We  shall  close  the  list  of  this  disordered  family  (for  it  is  not 
necessary  to  name  a  great  number,  since  they  all  pursued  much  tbe 
same  course)  with  the  most  odious  and  the  worst  of  them  all,  Martin 
SeideliiiSy  a  Silesian  of  Ohlau ;  who  laboured  to  establish  a  sect  in 
Poland  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  near  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding century  and  the  commencement  of  this,  but  whose  extreme 
absurdities  prevented  him  from  meeting  with  success  even  among  the 
Socinians.  This  most  daring  of  mortals  supposed  that  God  had 
indeeil  promised  a  Saviour  or  a  Messiah  to  the  Jewish  nation ;  but 
that  this  Messiah  had  never  appeared,  nor  ever  would  appear,  because 
the  Jews,  by  their  sins,  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  this  » 
great  a  deliverer,  whom  God  once  promised  to  their  fathers :  that  of 
course,  Chnst  was  erroneously  regarded  as  the  Messiah :  that  it  was 
his  only  business  and  office  to  explain  the  law  of  nature,  which  had 
been  greatly  obscured  by  the  fault  of  men :  and  therefore,  that  who- 
ever shall  obey  this  law,  as  expounded  by  Jesus  Christ,  will  fulfil  ail 
the  religious  duties  which  God  requires  of  him.  To  render  the* 
monstrous  opinions  more  defensible  and  specious,  he  audacioiHlj 
assailed  and  discarded  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testaments  The 
few  persons  whom  he  brought  over  to  his  views,  were  called  SeiMr 
Judaizers.^  If  this  daring  man  had  lived  at  the  present  day,  he 
would  have  appeared  much  less  odious,  than  he  did  in  that  age.    For 

'  Arnold  treats  on  this  num,  in  his  work 
BO  often  cited,  p.  iii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  148,  &c.  and 
pt.  iv.  p.  1103,  &c.  and  likcwine  gives  us 
Kome  of  his  tracts ;  which  abundantly  show 
the  fxtremo  fertility  of  his  g:eniuB;  ibid.  p. 
1110.  A  furmal  account  of  him  is  given  by 
John  MoUer,  Cimf^rM  Litierata^  iii.  72, 
&c. 

'  He  is  fully  described  by  Alb.  Mcno 
Verpoortrn,  in  his  Comment,  de  Vita  ct 
Jin^litntiH  G.  L.  Sculenffrchrri ;  Dantzig, 
1739,  4to. 


*  See  GnstAT.  Oeoi^  Zeltnm^s  JSMffii 
Crypto- Sociiiismi  A/torfifn\  tdL  i.  pi  M 
335.  [His  Fundamenta  Ifdiakmu  CM^ 
tiantF,  and  his  Episf^tfa  tres  ad  Ceftwm  I^ 
tarioruin,  are  to  be  fonnd  in  XhtBihlkUM 
Fratrum  UnUarwmm.  Sekl. — ^A  M^  MiB 
exists,  in  Russia,  holding  mneh  the  umm 
doctrines,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Si)^ 
nevtschini.  See  R.  Pinkeiton'i  iVwflrf 
State  of  ike  Greek  CkHrck,  ed.  New  Yo* 
1815,  p.  273,  oomp.  p-  22a      TV.] 
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if  we  except  his  singalar  ideas  concerning  the  Messiah,  all  the  rest 
of  his  system  would  be  highly  approved  by  many,  at  the  present  day^ 
among  the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  other  nations. 


CHAPTER  IL 

HISTOBT  OF  THE   REFORMED   CHURCH. 

I  1.  Eolaigement  of  the  Befonned  church — {  2.  Its  decrees.    Fall  of  the  French  church 

—  §  3.  Persecutions  of  the  Eeformcd  French  church  —  §  4,  Kevocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  —  §  5.  Persecutions  of  the  Waldensians  and  the  Palatines  —  §  6.  State  of 
lesming  ^d  philosophy  —  §  7.  Biblical  interpretation  —  §  8.  Dogmatic  theology  — 
I  9.  State  of  moral  theology  —  §  10.  Controrersies  concerning  grace  and  predestination 

—  I  11-  The  Arminian  schism  —  §  12.  Its  effects  —  §  13.  Singular  opinions  of  the 
Frendi  church  —  {  14.  Contest  of  the  Hypothetical  Universalists —  §  16.  La  Place  and 
Cappel  —  {  16.  Lewis  le  Bhmc  —  §  17,  1&  Claude  P^'on  —  §  19.  State  of  the  English 
church  under  James  I. —  {  20.  Charles  I.-^  §  21.  The  Independents  —  §  22.  Cromwoirs 
rrign  —  I  23.  English  Antinomians  —  §  24.  Latitudinarians  —  §  25.  Church  of  Eng- 
land under  Charles  II.  and  his  successors  —  $  26.  High  church  or  Kon-jurors,  among  the 
Ekgliah — §  27.  Their  opinions  ~§  28.  Contests  among  the  Dutch  — §  29.  The 
Cartciian  and  Cocceian  controTersiea  —  §  30.  The  Cartesian  —  §  31.  The  opinion  of  the 
Coeceiana  respecting  the  Holy  Scriptures  —  §  32.  Their  theological  opinions  —  §  33. 
Boellian  contest,  respecting  the  use  of  reason  —  §  34.  Kespecting  the  generation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  &c —  §  35.  Becker  —  §  36.  Dutch  sects.  Verschorists,  Hattemists  —  §  37. 
Gommotions  in  Switzerland.     The  Formula  Conscns&s. 

§  1.   The  Reformed  church,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  being 
united  not  so  much  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith  and  discipline, 
by  principles  of  moderation  and  candour,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
first,  whatever  relates  to  this  very  extensive  community  as  a 
whole^  and  then  the  events  worthy  of  notice  in  the  several  Reformed 
oonntiiee.     The  principal  enlargements  of  this  community  in  the 
^   seventeenth  century,  have  already  been  mentioned  in  our  account  of 
the  Hessian  and  Brandenburg  commotions,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Lutheran  church.     We  here  add,  that  John  Adolphusy  duke  of  Hol- 
stein,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  also  went  over  to  the  side  of 
the  Reformed :  and  much  hope  was  indulged  that  his  subjects  would 
_  be  led  gradually  to  follow  his  example ;  but  the  prince  dying  in  the 
^    jear  1616,  this  hope  was  frustrated.'     Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  in  the 
j^  jear  1688,  at  Dessau,  exchanged  the  Lutheran  religion,  in  which  he 
r^  bad  been  educated,  for  that  of  the  Reformed,  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
S"  aaid,  of  his  wife.^     In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  there  were  in 


*  Jo.  HoUer^s  Introdvct  ad  Historiam     confession  of  his  Faith:  which  being  attacked 
dmbrictBj  pt    ii.  p.    101,  &c     by  the  Leipsic  divines  by  public  authority. 


Pootoppidan's  Annales  Ecdesw  Danicm  Isaac  de  Beausobre,  who  was  then  pastor  of 

JKplfmatiei^  iiL  691,  &c.  the  church  of  Macdeburg,  composed  a  yin- 

'  See   George  Moebios,   SeiecttB    DUwp,  dication  of  it :  Difense  de  la  Doctrine  det 

Ikeolog.  p.  1137.    This  prince  published  a  RhformU,  €t  enpartteulier  de  la  Cot^fession 
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Denmark  many  who  secretly  leaned  towards  the  doctrines  of  the 
Iteformed,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  Lord^s  supper,  and  who 
had  received  their  innt ruction  from  Nicludits  Hemmingy  and  other 
friends  of  Mdandhon.  15ut  these  persons  lost  all  their  hopes,  courage, 
and  influence,  after  the  year  1614,  when  Jo/tn  Can u^/i(«,  a  bishop 
who  had  too  openly  avoweil  his  good-will  towards  Calvinistic  opinioas 
was  deprived  of  his  office.^  It  is  well  known  that  the  Reformed 
religion  was  transplanted  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English  into  Africa, 
Asia,  and  America;  and  in  various  parts  of  those  continents  very 
llourisliing  Keformed  churches  were  established  ;  and  among  the 
Lutherans  also,  liberty  was  grants  everywhere  to  the  French, 
(ierman,  and  English  Kefurnied,  freely  to  set  up  their  worship. 

§  2.  Of  all  the  public  calamities  which  diminished  the  splendour 
and  the  prosperity  of  tlie  Reformed  community,  the  greatest  and 
most  lamentable  was  the  subversion  of  the  French  church,  which  had 
j)r()duced  so  many  renowned  men.  From  the  times  of  Hem^  /F,  the 
Iveformrd  churcli  in  Fnmce  constituted  a  kind  of  state  or  common- 
wealth within  the  commonwealth ;  being  fortified  by  great  privileges 
and  rights,  and  possessing,  among  other  things,  for  its  security,  towns 
and  castles,  and  especially  the  very  strong  fortress  of  Rochelle;  all 
wliich  places  were  garrisoned  with  its  own  troops.  This  community 
was  not  always  imder  leaders  of  sufficient  foresight  and  attachment 
to  the  crown.  Hence,  sometimes  (for  the  truth  should  not  be  con- 
cealed), when  civil  wars  or  commotions  broke  out,  this  communitj 
took  the  side  of  those  that  were  opposed  to  the  king;  engaged  at 
times  in  enterprises  which  the  king  disliked;  too  openly  sou^t 
alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Dutch  and  the  English ;  and  imder- 
took  or  aimed  at  other  things,  inconsistent,  apparently  at  least,  with 
the  public  peace  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  king.  Hence  the 
khig,  Leivls  XII I,^  from  the  year  1621,  waged  war  with  the  Reformed 
paity ;  and  the  prime  minister  of  France*,  cardinal  MichelUUy  w» 
persuaded  that  France  would  never  be  safe  and  enjoy  peace,  until 
this  community  was  overthrown  and  deprived  of  its  fortifications^ 
castles,  strong  towns,  and  high  privileges.  RlcheUeUy  after  various 
conflicts,  and  numerous  efforts,  at  last  obtained  his  object.  For  in 
the  year  1628,  after  a  long  and  diflScult  siege,  he  took  liochelie,  the 
chief  fortress  of  the  Reformed  comnmnity,  and  reduced  it  under 
subjection  to  the  king  :  and  this  city  being  captured,  it  was  all  over 
with  the  Reformed  church  of  P'rance  ;  wliich,  being  deprived  of  its 
fortresses,  could  depend  upon  nothing  but  the  king's  clemency  and 
good  pleiisure.^  Those  who  judge  of  this  transaction  by  the  principle 
of  state  policy,  deny  that  it  was  a  violation  of  all  justice  and  equity: 

de  Foy  de  S.  A.  Mtmndgnnir  h  Dvc  Ihnry  JtichUai,  i.  69,  77,  177,  199,  269.    M* 

d€  Sa.Tf'y  confrr  vn   Livrc  mw;>/W  par  la  lo  Vassor's  i/w/.  </r />>*«>  A7//.  iii  678.  *«• 

Fnculte  de   'nUol^gie  de  Lfipaic;  ^lajr^leb.  iv.  1,  &cr.  and  the  pubsixjin^nt  Tolumi's.  AjU 

1694,  8vo.  the  Duko  of  Sully  (a  friend  to  Henir  IV. 

>  J'ontoppidau'K  Annalcs  Ecclcs.  Damca^  liiinf.<  If  ouo  of  tJie  Reformed,  but  wi  d»- 

iii.  095,  &«.'.  poswl  to  conceal  the  errors  of  his  cbindi^ 

*  See  Jo.  Ic  Clerc'fi    Vie  du  Cardinal  Aiemoins,  iii.  iv.  v. 
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because  such  communities  in  the  bosom  of  a  kingdom  or  state  are 
pernicious,  and  most  hazardous  to  the  public  peace  and  safety.  And 
if  the  French  court  had  stopped  here,  and  had  left  safe  and  inviolate 
to  the  Reformed  their  liberties  of  conscience  and  religion,  purchased 
with  a  deluge  of  blood  and  great  achievements,  perhaps  the  Reformed 
could,  and  would,  have  borne  the  immense  loss  of  their  liberties  and 
rights  with  equanimity. 

§  3.  But  the  French  court  was  not  content  with  this  measure  of 
success :  having  destroyed  that  form  or  species  of  civil  polity,  which 
had  been  Annexed  to  the  Reformed  church,  and  which  afterwards  was 
deemed  adverse  to  the  regal  power,  the  court  next  attacked  the 
church  itself,  and  its  religion,  contrary  to  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
kings.  At  first  milder  measures  were  resorted  to,  promises,  caresses, 
conciliatory  expositions  of  the  doctrines  particularly  oflfensive  to  the 
Beformed,  and  similar  measures,  both  with  the  head  men  of  the 
Beformed  community,  and  with  the  more  learned  and  eminent  of 
their  ministers;  and  Riclielieu  especially  spared  no  pains  or  arts 
irhich  he  thought  might  have  any  influence  to  draw  the  Reformed 
insidiously  into  the  Roman  church.  But  as  little  or  nothing  was 
effected  by  all  these  measures,  the  catholic  bishops  especially  resorted 
to  sophistry,  persecution,  the  most  unrighteous  laws,  and  all  the 
means  which  either  blind  passion  or  ingenious  malice  could  invent,  in 
order  gradually  to  exhaust  the  people  who  were  so  hateful  to  them, 
and  compel  them,  against  their  choice,  reluctantly  to  join  the  standard 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Many  yielded,  being  overcome  by  their 
troubles  and  very  grievous  sufferings ;  others  left  the  country ;  but 
the  greatest  part  firmly  persisted  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 

§  4.  At  length,  under  Lewis  XIV.^  after  all  artifices,  snares,  and 
projects  had  been  exhausted  in  vain,  the  prelates  of  the  Gallic  church 
and  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  the  king  was  accustomed  to  listen,  deter- 
mined that  this  most  resolute  body  of  people  must  be  extirpated  by 
Tiolence  and  war,  and  crushed  as  it  were  by  a  single  stroke.     Over- 
come by  their  arguments  and  importunate  supplications,  Leivis,  in 
the  year  1685,  with  the  approbation  and  applause  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  in  violation  of  all  laws  human  and  divine,  repealed  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  by  which  his  grandfather  had  granted  to  the  Reformed  the 
liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  their  own  consciences ;  and 
commanded  his  Reformed  subjects  to  return  to  the  religion  of  their 
progenitors.     The  consequence  of  this  most  lamentable  decree  was, 
that  a  vast  multitude  of  French  people  abandoned  their  country,  to 
the  immense  detriment  of  France,*  and  sought  new  abiding  places,  in 


^  *  See  the  excellent  remarks  and  observa- 
*W«  of  Armand  de  la  Chai)elle,  on  this 
*kject,  in  his  Life  of  Isaac  de  Beansobre, 
"Igoined  to  the  posthumous  Notes  of  t!ie 
hh«r  on  the  New  Testament,  p.  269,  &c. 
pbe  edict  of  Nantes,  wliich  gare  free  toleni- 
^  to  the  protestants.  was  drawn  up  and 
■■Jlctioned  bv  Henry  IV.  in  1698 ;  and  con- 
ned by  Lewis  XIII.  lj).  1613.     Its  re- 


vocation in  1685  was  preceded  by  the 
despatch  of  soldiers  into  all  the  pruvinces, 
to  compel  the  protestants  to  abandon  their 
religion.  Notwithstanding  the  great  j^ains 
taken  to  prevent  their  escape  from  the  king- 
dom, some  say  half  a  million,  and  others  say 
eight  hundred  thousand,  protestants  found 
their  way  to  foreign  countries.  Nearly 
forty  thousand  arc  said  to  have  passed  over 
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various  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  might  freely  serve  God :  and 
the  others,  whom  the  extreme  vigilance  of  their  enemies  prevented 
from  acquiring  safety  by  flight,  the  soldiers  compelled,  by  a  thoiuand 
modes  of  torture,  vexation,  and  suffering,  to  profess  with  their  lips, 
and  to  exhibit  in  their  outward  conduct,  that  fiomish  religion  whidi 
they  abhorred  in  their  hearts.^  From  this  unrighteous  act  of  the 
(on  other  occasions  magnanimous)  king,  it  may  be  seen  how  the 
Koman  pontiffs  and  their  adherents  stand  affected  towards  those 
whom  they  call  Jteretica ;  and  that  they  regard  no  treaty  and  no  oath 
as  too  sacred  and  too  solemn  to  be  violated,  if  the  safety  or  the 
interests  of  their  church  demand  it. 

§  5.  The  Waldeiises,  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  who  had 
formed  an  union,  as  has  been  alreaiiy  mentioned,  with  the  church  of 
Geneva,  were  tormented,  through  the  whole  century  almost,  by  the 
cruellest  devices  and  machinations  of  the  Koman  prelate's  emissariei; 
but  especially,  in  the  years  1655,  1686,  and  1696,  they  wereao 
oppressed  and  harassed  that  they  had  extreme  difficulty  in  ^y«p«g 
extermination.'  Those  who  survived  these  frequent  butcheries,  owed 
their  precarious  and  dubious  safety  to  the  intercessions  of  the  Dutch, 
the  English,  and  the  Swiss,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy.  In  Gennanji 
the  church  of  the  Palatinate,  which  was  once  a  principal  branch  rf 
the  Kefonned  community,  from  the  year  1685,  when  the  govemmeDt 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  given  up  to  Bomanism,  gradually 
suffered  so  much  diminution,  that  from  holding  the  first  rank,  it  vai 
depresseil  to  almost  the  lowest  amoug  the  Keformed  churcheB  of 
Germany. 

§  6.  As  the  merits  of  the  Reformed  body  in  every  branch  of  u«efiil 
knowledge,  are  extremely  great  and  everywhere  notorious,  we  shall 
not  dwell  up<3n  them.  \Ve  shall  also  omit  the  names  of  the  gnat 
and  distinguished  authors,  whose  works  procured  permanent  fame  for 
themselves,  and  great  advantage  to  others ;  because  it  is  difficnlti 
amidst  so  great  a  number,  to  select  the  best'     In  philosophy,  the 


to  England :  "wlicnco  many  of  them  went  to 
Americm.  Viist  numbiTH  K'ttlt'd  in  Holland; 
and  liirj^f  numbers  in  thr  pnitt'stant  etatoH 
of  Ot-rmany,  particularly  in  Pruswia,  and  in 
»Switz<Tland  and  Denmark.  S<'o  Gilfonrs 
Jli^itorv  of  Framr,  iv.  35.  92,  421.  &c 
Sohroirkh.  Kirchnigc8ch.it,  d,  litforimition^ 
\m.  470.  &c.     7>.] 

*  No  one  has  illustrated  these  eventa 
moH'  fully  than  Elios  Bruoit,  Hiatoire  de 
FKtfif  dr  S'atttta;  a  nobh'  work,  published 
at  Drift,  1603,  &c.  in  6  vols.  4to.  See  also 
Voltjiin*.  Steele  de  lAiuis  XIV.  ii.  221). 

'  Jo.  Lt'ger,  Hiatuirt  Gincride  dts  EqUscs 
VauduUef,  pt,  ii.  ch.  \\.  p.  72.  &o.  l*«'tep 
Gillcti,  HUt.  Ecclhifutiquf  da  Efflises  Vau- 
doMn,  c.  xlix.  p.  353,  &c.  There  is  extant  a 
piirtioular  liistorj'of  tln'  ealamities sustained 
by  the  WaMens»'8,  in  16H6,  printtni  at  Rot- 
terdam. 1G88,  12mo.  [Seo  altto  An  Aecount 
uf  the  lat«  persocutioxui  of  the  Wald<;ntiea 


by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Frendi 
in  1686 ;  printed,  Ozf4ird,  1688,  4to^  aad 
VvtcT  Boyer  8  History  of  the  Vaudoitf  ft 
xii.— xxi.  p.  72.  &c.     Jr.] 

*  ['The  list  of  the  eminent  diTiiMni 
men  uf  beaming,  that  were  omamenUto  thi 
Reformed  ohureh  in  the  17th  eentvy.  M 
indt'ed  extremely  ample.  Among  thuw  thK 
adorned  Gr<«at  Britain,  we  shall  alwaji  i^ 
member  with  peculiar  veneration  the  i» 
mortal  names  or  Newton.  Burrow.  CudwntI, 
Boyle,  Chillingworth.  Ussher.  Bedell.  HaD. 
Pocock,  Fell.  Lightfuot,  Hammond,  Oh 
lamv,  Walton,  Baxter,  Pearson.  Stiilingflti^ 
Mt-Je,  Parker,  Oughtrcd,  Bomet,  TilklMik 
and  mainv  others  well  known  in  the  fil^ 
Tnry  world.  In  Germany  we  find  FtfMk 
•Seulti't,  Fabriciufi,  Alting,  PelaigOi  mA 
Bergius.  In  Switzerland  and  Gc«ei% 
HoHpinian,  the  two  Bustotft.  HottiaM 
Ucidi-ggcr,  and  Tozretin.    In  the  chuo* 
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6ole  guide  and  lawgiver  everywhere  for  a  long  time,  just  as  among 
the  Lutherans,  was  Aristotle ;  and,  moreover,  the  very  Aristotle  that  is 
portxayed  to  us  by  the  scholastic  writers.  But  his  authority  gradually 
became  very  much  diminished  from  the  time  of  Oassendi  and  Des 
(ktrtes.  For  many  of  the  French  and  Dutch  adopted  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  upon  its  first  appearance ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  English 
chose  UaiseTidi  for  their  guide  and  teacher.  This  was  exceedingly 
offensive  to  the  Aristotelians ;  who  everywhere,  but  most  pugnaciously 
in  HoUand,  laboured  to  persuade  the  people,  that  immense  danger 
to  religion  and  the  truth  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  abandon- 
ment of  Aristotle;  nor  would  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  ousted 
from  the  schools.^  But  the  splendour  of  the  increasing  light,  and 
the  influence  of  liberty,  compelled  the  pertinacious  sect  to  yield  and 
be  silent :  so  that  the  Reformed  doctors,  at  the  present  day,  philo- 
sophize as  freely  as  the  Lutherans  do.  Yet  I  am  far  from  sure  that 
Aristotle  does  not  still  exercise  a  secret  sway  in  the  English  univer- 
sities. This  at  least  I  could  easily  prove,  that  in  the  times  of 
Charles  ILy  James  IL^  and  William,  IIL^  while  the  mathematical 
|diilosophy  prevailed  nearly  throughout  Great  Britain,  yet  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  old  philosophy  was  in  higher  repute,  with  some, 
than  the  new  discoveries. 

{  7.  The  expositors  of  Scripture  among  the  Beformed,  who  adorned 
the  commencement  of  the  century,  all  trod  in  the  steps  of  Calvin ; 
and  according  to  his  example,  they  did  not  search  after  recondite 
meanings  and  types,  but  investigated  solely  the  import  of  the  words 
of  the  sacred  writers.     But  this  uniformity,  in  process  of  time,  was 
done  away,  by  the  influence  of  two  very  distinguished  interpreters, 
Hugo  Grotius  and  John  Cocceius.    The  former,  departing  but  slightly 
from  Calvin's  manner,  investigates  only  the  literal  sense,  in  the 
books  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New ;  considers  the  pre- 
dictions   of  the  ancient   prophets  as  being  all  fulfilled  in  events 
anterior  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  therefore,  in  the  letter  of  them, 
as  not  to  be  applied  to  Christ:   yet  he  supposes,  that  in  some  of 
those  prophecies,  especially  in  such  as  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment apply  to  Christ,  there  is,  besides  the  literal  sense,  a  secret  or 
mjfstical   sense,  concealed   under  the  persons,  events,   and   things 
deicribed,  which  relates  to  Christ,  to  his  history  and  mediation.  Very 
different  were  the  principles  of   Cocceius.     He  supposed  that  the 
vhole  Old  Testament  history  was  a  kind  of  emblematic  history  of 
Arw^  and  of  the  Christian  church;   that  the  prophecies  of  the 
ndent  prophets,  in  their  literal  import,  treated  of  Jesus  Chi'ist; 


.^M  tetdeimefl  of  Holland,  we  meet  with  the 
-Moving  learned  divines :  Drusus,  Amama, 
-  ^>Bir,  KiTet,  Cloppenburg,  Voesius,  Coc- 
'  Mi^  Voetius,  Des  Marets,  Heidan,  Mom- 
'-.'^  Bniman,  Wittichios,  Hornbeck,  the 
'  %inhfimfi,  Le  Moyne,  De  Mastricht; 
"Jaong  the  French  doctors,  we  may  reckon 
Qnoon,  Chamier,  Dn  Moulin,  Mestrezat, 


Blondel,  Dreb'nconrt,  Daille,  Amyraut,  the 
two  Cappels,  Do  la  Place,  Gamstole,  Croy, 
Moras,  Le  Blanc,  Pig'on,  Bochart^  Claude, 
Aliz,  Jurieu,  Basnage,  Abbadie,  Beausobre, 
Lenfant,  Martin,  Des  Vignoles,  &c'  Macl,\ 
'  See  Andrew  Baillet,  Vie  de  M»  dis 
CarUa ;  in  numerous  passages. 
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and  that  whatever  was  to  occur  in  the  Christian  church,  down  to  the 
end  of  time,  wiis  all  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  some  place* 
more  cleurlv,  and  in  others  less  so.^     Each  of  these  men  had  a  mul- 
titude  of  followers  and  disciples.     With  the  former,  were,  besides  the 
Amiinians,  those  adherents  to  the  old  Calvinistic  system,  who,  from 
Gilbert   VoeU   the   principal   antagonist    of    Cocceiua,   were  called 
Voctlana;   also  many  of  the  English,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
French.     The  latter  was  highly  admired  by  not  a  few  of  the  Dutch, 
the  Swiss,  and  the  Germans.     Yet  there  are  many,  who  stand  inter- 
medijite  l>etween  these  two  classes  of  interpreters;   agreeing  with 
neither  throughout,  hut  with  each  in  part.     Moreover,  neither  the 
Grot  km  interpreters,  nor  the  Cocceian,  are  all  of  the  same  description; 
but  each  class  is  subdivided  into  various  subordinate  classes.    No 
contemptible  portion  of  the  English  Episcopalians,  despising  theee 
modern  guides,  think  that  the  first  doctors  of  the  nascent  church 
ought  to  be  consulted,  and  deny  that  the  sacred  books  are  to  be 
expounded  otherwise  than  as  the  Fathers  expounded  them.* 

§  8.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  disfigured,  among  the  Be- 
formed,  just  as  among  ourselves,  by  Peripatetic,  or,  if  you  like, 
scholastic  daubing.  The  entire  subjugation  of  these  doctrines  to  the 
empire  of  Aristotle,  and  their  reduction  to  the  form  of  a  Peripatetic 
science,  was  first  resisted  by  the  Arminians;  who  followed  a  more 
simple  mode  of  teaching,  and  inveighed  most  loudly  against  sadi 
divines  as  subjected  the  doctrines  relating  to  man^s  salvation  to  the 
artificial  distinctions  and  phraseology  of  the  schools.  Next  followed 
the  Cartesinns  and  the  (.  occeians ;  the  former  of  whom  applied  the 
principles  of  their  philosophy  to  the  explication  of  revealed  truth; 
while  the  latter  judged  that  the  whole  system  of  theology  would 
appear  to  the  best  advantage  if  dressed  up  in  the  form  and  garb  of 
a  divine  cove-nant  ydth  men.  But  grave  and  wise  men  among  the 
Reformed  were  pleased  with  neither  of  these.  For  they  objected 
that  the  sacrcnl  doctrines  would  be  rendered  no  less  obscure  and  in- 
tricate by  the  Cartesian  distinctions  and  peculiar  conceptions,  th« 
by  the  Peripatetic  phraseology  and  distinctions.  Nor  did  they  eee 
how  a  covenant  could  furnish  an  analogy  suitable  for  application  to 
theology,  without  producing  this  evil,  among  others  which  no  good 
man  can  approve,  that  it  would  make  the  phraseology  and  subtle 
distinctions  of  lawyers  pat^s  over  into  the  schools  of  divines,  and  find  si 
opening  for  vain  and  futile  contentions  upon  subjects  of  the  holiest 
kind.     Most  of  the  English  and  the  French  would  not  consent  to  be 


*  It  is  commonly  said :  *  Coccciiis  finds 
Christ  c'vrTjwhon*.  but  Grotius  nowhere, 
in  tho  paps  of  tht-  Old  Testament.*  The 
first  part  of  the  adage  is  most  true  :  the  last 
is  not  so  true.  For  Gn>tiu8.  as  his  oom- 
mentarii's  fiillv  sIidw,  does  find  Christ  in 
many  passages  of  the  CM  T«-stament  ; 
though  in  a  different  way  from  Cooi»eius, 
that  is,  not  in  the  words,  but  in  the  things 
and  tho  persons. 


'  Tliese  are  expressly  reinted  hj  *• 
learned  Daniel  T\liitb7,  in  liis  IHittrM 
de  iicrijjtttrarum  btUrprrtatiow  taini'^ 
Pairum  CuMmentarios,  London,  17Hi  ^ 
[Whithy  has  here  collected  the  •**• 
and  whimsical  expositions  of  the  fttta 
and  ]tlaeed  them  together  in  their  v^ 
ridiculous  attitude.  ISeo  Madaine**  V0^ 
Tr.] 
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thus  trammelled,  but  treated  both  doctrinal  and  practical  theology 
freely,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arminians. 

§  9.  As  already  observed  in  another  place,  William  Araea^  an 
Englishman,  was  the  first  among  the  Seformed  who  attempted  to 
elucidate  and  arrange  the  science  of  morals,  as  distinct  from  that  of 
dogmatics.*  But  he  is  dry,  and  writes  more  for  the  schools  than  for 
common  life.  Afterwards  the  Arminians  (who,  it  appears,  were  much 
more  zealous  to  perfect  that  part  of  theology  which  regulates  the  life 
and  the  heart,  than  that  which  informs  the  understanding)  induced 
great  numbers  to  attempt  something  more  useful,  and  more  popular, 
in  this  department  The  French,  however,  and  the  English,  excel 
the  others  in  facility,  acuteness,  and  solidity.  Among  the  French,  to 
mention  no  others,  Mosea  Amyrauty  a  man  of  distinguished  energy 
and  acuteuess  of  mind,  first  produced  in  French,  though  in  a  style 
now  obsolete,  a  complete  system  of  moral  science;  by  which  those 
who  have  more  recently  obtained  much  reputation  by  their  writings, 
John  la  Placette  and  Benedict  Pictety  appear  to  have  profited  not  a 
little.'  Among  the  English,  during  the  immense  convulsions  of  the 
civil  wars,  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  especially,  endea- 
voured by  various  works  to  make  themselves  useftil  in  the  cause  of 
piety.  Some  of  these  (as  the  nation  is  naturally  grave  and  inclined 
towards  austerity)  are  too  rigorous,  and  regardless  of  man's  condition; 
while  others  manifestly  incline  towards  the  precepts  of  the  mystics. 
When  Hohbes  subjected  all  religion  to  the  sovereign  will  of  princes, 
and  laboured  to  subvert  altogether  the  natural  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  he  roused  up  great  and  discerning  men,  CumberlaTid, 
Sharrock,  Cudworth,  and  others,*  to  lay  open  the  primary  sources  of 
right  and  justice,  and  to  purify  them  from  misrepresentations;  by 
which  they  contributed  very  much  to  the  illustration  and  confirma- 
tion of  Christian  holiness. 

§  10.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  school  of  Geneva  was 
in  such  reputation,  throughout  the  Reformed  world,  that  nearly  all 
resorted  to  it,  who  were  not  prevented  by  the  narrowness  of  their 
worldly  circumstances  from  seeking  the  best  education  and  the  highest 
attainments  in  theological  knowledge.*  Hence  the  opinions  of  Calvin 
and  his  pupils,  respecting  the  divine  decrees  and  grace,  readily  spread 
everywhere,  and  were  introduced  into  all  the  schools.  Yet  there 
was  nowhere  any  public  ordinance  or  test,  which  denied  religious 

'  [In  his  book  de  Consciftitia  ft  ejus  jure  4to.     This  work  was  bo  satisfactoiy  to  the 

vel  casihvs,  libriy.  Amsterd.  1630,  4to,  1640  catholics,  that  the  Countoss  of  Spopck  had 

and  1670,  12mo.     It  was  also  published  in  it   translated    into    German,  omitting  the 

n  Gorman  translation,  by  Geo.  Phil.  Hars-  passages   offensive    to   the    catholics,  and 

dorfer,  Nuremb.  1664.     8chl.^  printed  it  at  her  own  cost,  Prague,  1711. 

»  [Amyraut's  work,  entitled  ilforo^  Chri-  Schl,'] 
tienne,  was  printed  in  1652,  6  vols.  8vo. —         »  [See    Leland's   View  of  the    Deistical 

La  Placette  8  work  was  entitled  Essau  de  Writers,  i.  48.     MaclJ] 
Morale,  avec  la  suite,  Hague,  1706,  8  vols.         *  The  high  reputation  which  the  Genevan 

8vo,  and  was  published  in  a  German  trans-  academy  once  had,  gradually  declined,  after 

lation,  Jena,  1719  and  1728. — Pictet's  work  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  republic,  and 

was   entitled :    La   M(trale   ChrHvnne,   ou  the  erection  of  the  universities  of  IjO^vVvw^ 

FArt  de  hitn  vivre,  Geneva,   1710,  2  vols.  Franeker,  and  Utxoc^l, 

VOL.  IlL  A  A 
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teachers  the  liberty  either  of  believing  themselves,  or  of  teaching 
differently  from  the  Genevans.*  Hence  there  were  many  persons  to 
be  found  in  all  quarters  who  either  dissented  altogether  from  the 
Genevans,'  or  somehow  put  a  qualification  upon  their  doctrine. 
And  even  those  who  took  the  side  of  the  Genevans  had  some  dissen- 
sion among  themselv&«i.  For  while  most  of  them  supposed,  that  God 
only  lei-Tiiitteil  the  first  man  to  sin,  but  did  not  decree  his  apostasy* 
others  went  further,  and  were  so  daring  as  to  maintain,  that  God 
from  all  eternity,  in  order  to  place  his  justice  and  his  free  goodness 
in  the  clearest  light,  had  decreed  the  lamentable  transgression  of 
Adam  ;  and  had  so  disposed  everything,  that  our  first  parents  could 
not  avoid  or  escape  the  transgression.  The  latter  were  called  Supnk' 
lapsarians^  in  distinction  from  the  former,  who  were  called  Infror 
lapaariaTi^. 

§  11.  Disregarding  the  points  in  which  they  differed,  as  being  of 
small  moment,  both  laboured  with  united  strength  to  put  down  those, 
who  maintained,  that  God  is  most  graciously  dispoised  towards  all 
mankind.  Hence  a  great  schism  arose,  soon  after  the  commence 
ment  of  the  century,  which  never  could  be  healed.  James  ArminiuM^ 
professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  rejected  the  Genevan  doctrines,  and 
embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrine  concerning  grace,  which  exdodM 
no  one  absolutely  from  eternal  salvation.  He  was  joined  by  many 
persons  in  Holland,  who  were  distinguished  both  for  learning  and  the 
stations  they  filled.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  most  strenuooaly 
opposed  by  Francis  Gomamis^  his  colleague,  and  by  the  principid 
teachers  in  the  universities.  The  rulers  of  the  commonwealth  reoom- 
niended  moderation ;  and  saw  no  reason  why  both  opinions  might  not 
bo  taught  in  a  free  state,  without  injury  to  religion.  After  long 
altercation  and  violent  contests,  by  order  of  Maunce,  prince  of 
Orange,^  this  controversy  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  tta 


*  Besidps  Ilugo  Grotius,  who  evinces  this 
in  his  Apo/cf/f  ticujt,  ah-oudy  mentioni'd,  see 
Throdoro  Volckh.  Coonihurt^  a  IIoDaDder, 
well  known  by  the  eontroversios  he  pro- 
duced,  in  hin  Dutch  tracts  written  near  the 
close  of  the  [preceding]  century,  in  which 
he  assails  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees. 
I  have  now  before  me,  his  Ihjlhightn  dts 
Cntchismi  ende  dir  PredicanUn,  Utrecht^ 
lODO,  8vo.  Van  de  tolatinghe  aide  dicnU 
(iod(8  Ihdinkinghr,  of  de  Hiylighe  Schrift 
als  Jvhaji  Calvin  ende  Bcza  daerran  leirin^ 
Altena,  1572,  8vo.  Orsacktn  ende  middiftn 
ran  dcr  Mnntvhin  salighcid  ende  Verdoe- 
mtnisBe^  1603,  8vo.  Of  this  man,  Godf. 
Arnold  treats,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Kir  chin-  und  Ktiztr-historie,  in  several 
places.  [Enpeciidly  pt.  iii.  ch.  vi.  vol.  ii. 
p.  377,  &c.  e<l.  1741,  where  his  life  and 
controversii-8  are  ntated  at  length.  Tr. — 
James  Aiminius,  while  a  minihter  at  Ams- 
tenlam,  being  directed  by  the  Consistory  to 
refute  the  \»Titing8  of  Coomhart,  was  con- 
vert <h1  to  his  doctiiueH,  by  the  pertisul  of 


his  writings,  and  therefore  defended  Am 
against  the  Reformed.     Schl.\ 

'  [e,  gr.  Henry  Bollinger,  i  Cmai 
divine  at  Zurich,  who  deiirlj  dedtfed  ii 
favour  of  universal  grace.  See  Jo.  AUte 
Turretin's  Lett«  to  W.  Wake,  abp.  ofW 
terbuiy,  in  the  Bibliotkique  Germmtm/k 
t.  xiii.  art.  ii.  p.  92,  &c  and  Hmibl  Tlitir 
brand's  Orthodoxa  Drdaratio  ArHailm^ 
Trinm,  p.  295,  &c  and  even  in  HoQini' 
the  establishment  of  the  uniyenity  of  Li^ 
den,  John  Holmann,  a  nmvenMlift  ^^ 
appointed  first  profemor  of  theolcey.  S^i 
Gerhard  Brandt's  History  of  He  Sfirtif^ 
titm  in  the  Nttkerlands,  book  ix.  uA  Ai- 
Histoire  AbrigU de  la  Biformutixm deBr^f^ 
I  229,  &c     8cM.] 

*  [•  It  was  not  by  the  authority  of  pnj 
Maurice,  but  by  that  of  the  StatMMM^i 
that  the  national  synod  was  astnuiM  ^j 
Port.  The  States  were  not,  indeed,  ■■jf 
mous ;  three  of  the  seven  provinces  pwrf^jj 
against  the  holding  of  the  sjmod,  ^  ^^ 
land,  Utrecht,  and  OveiTsseL'    M«l] 
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whole  church,  and  discussed  in  a  council  held  at  Dort,  in  1618. 
There  were  present  in  the  council,  besides  the  best  theologians  of 
Holland,  representatives  of  the  English,  the  Palatines,  the  Swiss,  the 
Bremensians,  and  the  Hessians.  Before  this  tribunal  the  Arminians 
lost  their  cause,  and  were  pronounced  corrupters  of  the  true  religion ; 
and  those  among  the  Genevans,  who  are  called  Infralapaarians, 
triumphed.  The  Supratapaarian  party,  indeed,  had  supporters  and 
advocates,  who  were  neither  few  nor  inactive;  but  the  moderation 
and  gentleness  especially  of  the  English  divines,  prevented  their 
doctrines  from  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Synod.  The  Infralap- 
sariana  also  would  not  have  obtained  all  they  wished  for  [against 
the  Arminians]  if  things  could  have  gone  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Bremensian  divines ;  who,  for  weighty  reasons,  did  not  choose  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  Lutherans.^ 

§  12.  Whether  this  victory  over  the  Arminians,  on  the  whole,  was 
advantageous  or  detrimental  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Genevans, 
and  to  the  Reformed  church,  may  be  justly  questioned.    This  is  most 
certain,  that  after  the  times  of  the  coimcil  of  Dort^  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  decrees  b^an  to  decline,  and  to  sink  more  and  more ;  and 
stem  necessity  obliged  its  defenders  to  recognise  as  brethren,  those 
who  either  openly  coincided  with  the  Arminians,  or  at  least  bore  a 
near  resemblance  to  them.     The  Arminians,  who  were  at  first  con- 
demned, and  whose  leaders  were  men  of  great  eloquence,  and  of 
superior  genius  as  well  as  learning,  being  irritated  by  banishments, 
legal  penalties,  and  various  other  injuries,  attacked  their  foes  with  so 
much  vigour  and  eloquence,  that  vast  numbers  became  persuaded  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause.     Among  the  Dutch  themselves,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Friesland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  and  Guelderland, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Dort. 
And  though,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  in  1651,  these  provinces 
were  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  declare  their  pleasure,  that  the 
Reformed  religion,  as  it  was  settled  at  Dort,  should  be  maintained 
and  defended,  yet  the  greatest  jurists  among  the  Dutch  maintain, 
that  this  decision  cannot  have  the  force  of  a  real  and  absolute  law.' 
England,  through  the  influence  especially  of  William  Laud,  went 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Arminians,  immediately  after  the  synod  of 
Dort;  and  quite  to  our  times,  it  has  not  so  much  neglected,  as 
actually  despised  and  contemned,  the  decisions  of  that  council.*    And 
this  was  almost  a  necessary  occurrence,  since  the  English  wished  to 
conform  their  church  to  the  institutions,  opinions,  and  rules  of  the 
first  centuries ;  and  the  Fathera,  as  they  are  called,  before  Augustine, 
assigned  no  limitation  to  the  grace  and  good  vdll  of  God.    The  French, 

*  The  writers  of  these  transactions  will  •  Sever.  Lintrup's  Dissert,  de  Contemptu 

be  mentioned  below,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Coneilti  Dordrac,  in  Anglia ;  in  the  Diss, 

Arminians.  TkeologiccB  of  Hect.  Godf.  Masius,  t  i.  no. 

'  See  the  illnstrious  Conrad  von  Bynckers-  19.     [See  King  James's  Injunctions  to  the 

hoeck*s    Quastionum  Juris  publici  lAhri  bishops,  a.  d.  1622,  in  Neal's //M^>ryo//A« 

duo,  Leydon,  1737    4to,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xviii.  Puritans,  voL  iL  ch.  ii.  p.  163.     Tr. 

A  A  8 
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although  at  first  they  seemed  to  favour  the  decisions  at  Dort^  yet 
soon  afterwards,  because  those  decisions  were  highly  offensive  to  the 
papists  among  whom  they  live<l,  began  to  think  and  to  teach  veij 
differently  from  them.  Among  the  Germans,  neither  the  churches  o* 
Brandenburg,  nor  those  of  Bremen,  would  suffer  their  teachers  to  be 
tied  down  to  the  opinions  of  the  Dutch.  Hence  the  liberty  of  free 
thought  respecting  grace  and  predestination,  which  seemed  to  be 
wholly  extinguished  and  suppressed  at  Dort^  rather  acquired  life  and 
activity  from  the  transactions  there ;  and  the  Reformed  church  soon 
became  divided  into  Untvevaalists  and  Semi-UniverscUists,  Supror 
lapaarians  and  InfralapsarUtns  ;^  who,  though  they  didike  each 
other,  and  sometimes  get  into  contention,  yet  are  prevented,  by  various 
cjiuses,  from  attacking  and  overpowering  one  another  by  open  war. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  have  in  our  own  times  seen  Greneva 
itself,  the  parent^  nurse,  and  guardian  of  the  doctrine  of  absoluU 
(ff*cref*8  and  pariicuhvr  grdcey  not  only  become  kind  and  gentle 
towards  the  Arminians,  but  also  herself  almost  Arminian. 

§  13.  The  French  church,  while  it  remained  inviolate,  tiiought  pro- 
per t^  deviate  in  many  particulars  from  the  common  rule  of  the 
l^efonned ;  being  influenced,  aa  appears  from  many  proofs,  principally 
by  this  one  reason,  namely,  that  it  might,  by  some  means,  be  reliered 
from  a  part  of  the  hatred  under  which  it  laboured,  and  firom  tliat  load 
of  odious  consetjuences  which  the  papists  charged  upon  the  Grenevan 
doctrines.  Hence  the  books  of  the  theologians  of  Sedan  and  Saamnr, 
which  were  composed  after  the  synod  of  Dort,  contain  many  thingi 
quite  similar  and  akin  not  only  to  the  Lutheran  sentiments  concern- 
ing grace,  predestination,  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacranient*^,  but  also  to  some  opinions  of  the  Bomanists.  The  com- 
iiiencenient  of  this  moderation  may  be  traced  back,  I  think,  to  the 
year  1615,  when  the  opinion  of  John  Plscator,  a  divine  of  Herbonii 
respecting  the  obedience  of  Christ,  was  tacitly  received,  or  at  least 
pronounced  void  of  error,*  in  the  council  of  the  Isle  of  France,  no^ 

I  [Universalists  are    thoso    among    tho  hvpotheticnl  (conditional)  imivemliittL  ai 

lio.formod,   "who  teach  the  universal  grace  "who  sftircely  differ,  except  in  wimrd%  fnM 

of  God  toward^}  all  apostate  men  ;  and  con-  the  Infralapsariamt,  are    bj  Hoshrim  d^ 

BpqiuMitly,  also,  a  univorsal  atonement,  and  nominated  Semi-nnivcTsalists.     The  SqH" 

H  ciill  to  all  men.     They  are,  however,  diAn-  laptuirians,  to  which  class  belonged  Bia^ 

dod  into  two  classes.     t>ome  ascribe  to  the  Francis  GomaroR,  and  Gisbert  Voetiw.  a^ 

means  of  grace  whieh  God  affords,  sufficient  only  teach  unconditional  election,  bnt  A^f 

power  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  all  men;  place  this  election  anU-rior  to  the  puipWii 

and  teach,  that  it  dept>nds  on  the  voluntary  of  God  to  create  men,  and  their  ^nitiV^j 

conduct  of  men,  whether  the  grace  of  God  The  Infrdlapsurians,  on  the  contniTr  ■■'j 

8haU  produce  its  effects   on  them  or  not.  this  unconditional  election  to  be  Jdfcf— ^j 

Thf**e.  who  are  sometimes  called  absolute  to  the  foreseen  apostasy.      BothtbeMl^: 

(unconditional)  Universalists,  are  by  Mos-  are  also  called    [in   distinction  ftoB  ^. 

heim    dpnominate<l    simply    Universalists.  Universalists]  Poiticularists.     B«titii*i 

Others  maintain,  that  God  indetni  wishes  be  hoped,  that  when  soond  int 

to  mako   all  men  happy,  but  only  on  tho  shall   become  prevalent   in  the 

condition  of  their  Ix'lieving :  and  that  this  churches,  these  parties,  which  w  the 

faith    orij^  nates   fri)m   the   sovereign    and  haj^py  offspring  of  a  disputatiou  •P^^'-i 

in  esistible  operation  of  God,  or  from  tlie  of  ignorance  of  the  original  langiu^  *■! 

free,  unconditional,  and  sovereign  election  at  length  entirely  cease.     fi-A/.J  j 

of  God.     These,  who  are  sometimes  called         '  Jo.  Aymon,  AcU-»  de  tout  If*  ^^f^\ 
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withstanding  that  it  had  before  been  rejected  and  exploded  in  other 
French  councils.'  Piscator  was  of  opinion  that  our  Saviour  did  not 
satisfy  the  divine  law  in  our  stead  by  His  obedience ;  but  that  He,  as 
a  man,  was  bound  to  obey  the  Divine  will,  and  therefore  could  not, 
by  keeping  the  law,  merit  anything  with  God  for  others.  It  will  be 
easy  for  those  who  understand  the  papal  doctrines  to  see  how  much 
aid  this  opinion  affords  to  the  papists,  in  confirming  the  sentiments 
which  they  commonly  inculcate  respecting  the  merit  of  good  works, 
man's  power  to  obey  the  law,  and  other  points.'  This  small  begin- 
ning was  followed  by  other  far  more  important  steps ;  among  which 
some  were  so  much  out  of  the  way,  that  the  most  modest,  and  the 
most  averse  from  contention,  among  the  French  themselves,  could 
not  approve  them. 

§  14.  The  divines  of  Saumur,  first  John  Cameron^  and  then  Moses 
Avnyrauty  a  man  distinguished  for  clear-sightedness  and  erudition, 
devised  a  method  of  uniting  the  doctrines  of  the  Grenevans  respecting 
the  divine  decrees,  as  expounded  at  Dort,  with  the  views  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  love  of  God  embraces  the  whole  human  race.  And 
Amyravt^  from  about  the  year  1634,  pursued  this  most  difficult  of 
all  objects  with  so  much  zeal  and  with  so  great  vigour  of  genius,  that, 
to  gain  his  point,  he  changed  a  great  part  of  the  received  system  of 
theology.  His  plan,  which  was  too  extensive  to  be  here  fully  detailed, 
was  substantially  this:  that  God  wishes  the  salvation  of  all  men 
whatever ;  and  that  no  mortal  is  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  Christ 
by  any  divine  decree  :  but  that  no  one  can  become  a  partaker,  either 
of  the  benefits  of  Ch)*ist  or  of  salvation,  unless  he  believes  in  Christ. 
And  that  God,  in  His  boundless  goodness,  has  withheld  from  no  one 

ISaiumaux  de*  Efflises  Re/ormees  de  France,  that  oven  Christ  himself  could  perform  any 

iL  275,  27S.  works  of  supererogation,  cut  up  by  the  roots 

'  See  Aymon,  I.  e,  i.  301,  400,  467,  ii.  13.  the  popish  doctrine,  that  a  vast  number  of 

Jae.  Benign.  Bottsuet,  Hist,  des  Variations  common  saints  have  performed  such  works, 

desEff/ises  Protestants,  L  xii.  t.  ii.'p.  268.  To  and  thus  have  filled  that  spiritual  treasury, 

Boasoet  thus  tauntingly  reproaching,  as  is  from  wliich  the  pontiffs  can  dispense  par- 


custom,     the    changeableness    of   the  dons  and  indulgence  to  an  almost  unlimitM 

Jac  Basnage  appears  to   have  extent. — IMscrator  held  that  Christ  redeemed 

Rplicd,    not    solidly,    in   his   Histoire  de  us,  only  by  his  death,  or  by  his  suffrrings ; 

fEgUae,  ii.   1533,  &c.     [There  manifestly  and  not^  as  was  then  generally  held,  by  both 

iome  change  in  the  Views  of  the  French  his  active  and  his  passive  obedienci*.     His 


difiiiesy  in  regard  to  Piscator's  sentiments  ;     arguments  were,    that   Christ,  as  being  a 
iirthcy  repeatedly  and  expressly  condemned     man,  was  bound  to  obey  the  will  of  God 


in  several  of  their  synods,  and  after-  perfectly ;  so  that  he  could  not  do  more 

Vuds  yielded  up  the  point   Hence  Basnage  than  he  was  under  personal  obligation  to 

KiTMdd  not  deny   the  fact     But  was  this  perform.      Moreover,    that  if  Christ  liad 

Sffciiitte  of  opinion  any  way  reproachful  to  perfectly  of)cyed  the  law  f  w   man's  stead, 

^Ifce  French  clergy?  Bossuet  thought  it  was:  then  men  would  not  be  under  obligation  to 

Wt  esndid  men  will  judge  othnrwise.     7r.]  obey   it  tbemst>lves :    because  it  would  l>e 

■  [Haclaine  is  much  offended  with  Mos-  unjust  in  God  to  require  obedience  twice 

ten,  for  intimating  that  Piscator^s  opinions  over,    once   from   our  representative,    and 

i' Abided  support  to  the  popish  doctrines  of  then  again  from  us.     Besides,  if  Christ,  in 

4e  merit  ii  good  works,  man's  ability  to  our  stead,  both  obeyed  the  law,  and  suffered 

^bej  the  law,  &c.     And,  indeed,  it  is  diffi-  the  penalty  of  its  violation,  then  the  law 

^Ox  to   see   the   connexion    supposed    by  had   been   doubt y  satisfied',    or  God    had 

^onhfira.      It  is   also  true,   as   Maclaine  received  the  obedience  he  required,  and  yet 

%Ues,  that  I^iscator's  doctrine,  by  denying  intlieted  the  penalty  for  disobedience.     7r.] 
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the  power  or  ability  to  believe :  but  He  by  no  means  assists  all  to  use 
this  power  so  us  to  obtain  salvation.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  tbou- 
siinds  of  men  perish,  through  their  ow^u  fault,  and  not  by  the  fault  of 
God.*  Those  who  embraced  this  scheme  were  called  Hy^potlhetical 
UnlversalUts ;  because  they  believed  that  God  has  compassion  indeed 
towards  all,  yet  only  on  the  condition  that  they  believe  in  ChrisL 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  this  doctrine  does  not  differ  from  that 
maintained  at  Dort,  otherwise  than  as  the  naked  club  of  Hercules 
differs  from  itself  when  painted  and  adorned  with  ribbons ;  which  is 
but  little  difference  after  all.  I  doubt>  however,  whether  such  persoDB 
have  duly  considered  either  the  principles  from  which  it  springs,  or 
the  cousoqucnces  to  which  it  leads.  Aft^r  considering  and  reoon- 
sideriuy  it,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  Anniniaiiiani,  or,  if  you  please, 
Pdn^Uiaism,  artificially  dressed  up  and  veiled  in  ambiguous  terms; 
and  in  this  opinion  I  feel  myself  greatly  confirmed  when  I  look  at 
the  more  recent  disciples  o{  Amyrauty  who  express  their  views  more 
clearly  and  more  boldly  than  their  master.*  The  author  of  this  doc- 
trine was  first  attacked  by  some  councils  of  the  French  [Protestants]; 
but  when  they  had  examined  the  cause,  they  acquitted  and  dismissed 
him.'  With  greater  violence  he  was  assailed  by  the  celebrated  Dutch 
divines,  Andrmo  Rivet,  Frederic  Spanheini,  Samuel  des  Mardt 
{Maresius),  and  others;  to  whom  Amyraut  himself,  and  afterwards 
the  leading  French  divines,  John.  DaiUi  {DcUlcous)^  David  BlondA, 
and  others,  made  energetic  replies.^  The  vehement  and  long  pro- 
tracted contest  was  productive  of  very  little  effect.  For  the  opinions 
of  Amyraut  infected  not  only  the  Huguenot  universities  in  France, 
and  nearly  all  the  principal  doctors,  but  also  spread  fii-st  to  Geneva, 
and  then,  with  the  French  exiles,  through  all  the  Beformed  churches. 
Nor  is  there  any  one  at  the  present  day  who  ventures  to  speak 
against  it* 

§  15.  From  the  same  desire  of  softening  certain  Ilefonned  doc- 
trines, which  afforded  to  the  papists  as  well  as  the  others  mudi 
occasion  for  reproach,  originated  Joshua  PUuxeus*  (de  la  Place's) 
opinion  concerning  the  ivipiLtntion  of  the  sin  committed  by  the 
parents  of  the  human  race.  This  theologian  of  Saumur,  the  colleague 
and  intimate  friend  of  Amyrauty  in  the  year  1640,  denied  the  doc- 
trine, then  generally  inculcated  in  the  Eeformed  schools,  that  the  sin 
of  the  first  man  was  imputed  to  his  posterity;  and  maintained,  on  . 
the  contrary,  that  each  person's  own  inherent  defilement  and  dispch 


'  Soc  Jo.  "WolfjT.  Jaegcr*8  Historia  Eccles, 
ct  Ptditiva^  Bwc.  xni.  decenn.  iv.  p.  522,  &c. 

'  [Sohlogol  cxprcsst's  mnch  regret  that 
Moshoim  iioithcr  here  nor  in  his  lectures, 
more  clearly  sIiowimI  how  a  disguised  IVla- 
jxlauisin  lies  coneealid  under  this  scheme 
of  the  Hypothetical  UniversiUistH.  And  he 
refers  us  to  liis  not^^s  on  cent.  v.  pt,  ii. 
eliap.  T.  %  23  and  26,  to  show  that  this 
8<']ieme  of  Amyraut  was  not  in  ri^ality  Pela- 
gianism,  nor  even  Semi-Pelagianism.     TV.] 

*  See  Aymon's  Acka  dcs  Spwdv^  Naiio- 


naux  des  Et/fisea  RiformSes  en  Frametf  il|k 
671,  &c.  p.  604,  &c  [Quick*!  S^wdim, 
ii.  352,  &c.  397,  &c  455.  7V.^  DM 
Blondors  Actes  Autkentiqurs  dfw  B/Hm 
Beformecs,  touchant  la  Pair  ti  la  dnfUi 
Fraterndh,  p.  19,  &c.  p.  S2,  AmstefiL  lldJk 
4to. 

*  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  til* 
Amyraut,  p.  182,  art,  DatUe^  t  iL  947.  *« 
Art.  BhnHf'U,  t.  i.  571.  &c.  Christ.  3Ii»A 
I'faff,  c^'  formula  Comnutu,  c.  i.  pi  4i  ^ 
and  others. 
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to  Bin  was  attributed  to  him,  by  G-od,  as  his  crime ;  or,  to  use 
Qguage  of  theologians,  he  contended  that  original  sin  was 
d  to  men,  Tiot  immediatelyy  but  only  mediately.  This  opinion 
ndemned  as  erroneous  in  the  synod  of  Charenton,  a.d.  1642  ; 
kS  confuted  by  many  theologians  of  great  respectability  among 
iss  and  the  Duteh.^  And  De  la  Place,  influenced  by  the  love 
«,  did  not  think  proper  to  offer  any  public  defence  of  it.^  But 
'  his  silence,  nor  the  condemnation  of  the  synod,  could  prevent 
•ctrine  from  commending  itself  to  the  minds  of  very  many  of 
ench  as  being  reasonable ;  or  from  spreading,  through  them, 
her  countries.     In  the  number  of  those  who  were  disposed  to 

the  papists  at  the  expense  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
lave  placed  Lewis  Cappel^  another  divine  of  Saumur ;  who,  in 

and  elaborate  work,'  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
points  were  not  inserted  by  the  inspired  writers,  but  were 
in  more  recent  times.    This  indeed  is  certain,  that  his  opinion 

the  Romanists,  who  thought  it  very  useful  to  weaken  the 
ty  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  depress  them  below  the  un- 

word.*  It  was,  therefore,  the  more  earnestly  and  learnedly 
1  by  great  numbers  of  the  best  Hebraists,  both  among  the 
una  and  the  Reformed.' 

All  these  divines,  though  they  incurred  much  odium,  yet 
d  the  approbation  of  very  many,  and  have  been  pronoimced 
irable  by  the  candour  of  subsequent  times :  but  those  were 
unate,  who  have  been  already  mentioned,  as  openly  meditating 
;  of  the  French  Reformed  church  with  that  subject  to  Roman 

m,  ^fnodes  dea  Eglises  Rifomiiea  until,  at  last,  the  nnceasuig  outcry  of  his 
V  ii  680.     [Quick's  Synodicotit  ii.  opponentB,  in  1655,  compelled  him  to  pub- 
maintained  hereditary  depravity,  lish  a  new  Disputation,    de   Imputatione 
accounted  criminal,   and  a  just  prima  Peccati  Adami,  in  which  he  showed 
panishment,  but  denied  the  impur'  that  the  flrjmod   did  not    understand   his 
AianCs  sin  to  his  posterity.     TV.  doctrine  ;  since  he  denied  merely  his  imme- 
s  advanced  his  opinion,    in   his  diate  imputation  of  Adam*s  sin  (an  impu- 
^eoi4)^{e  de  Statu  Hominis  lapsi  tation  arising  from  the  soYer(>ign  decree  of 
iam,  1640,  which  are  inserted  in  God),  and  not  the  mediate  imputation,  or 
aama    Thesium     The4)logicar,  in  one  naturally  consequent  on  the  descent  of 
Salmuriensi  disputatarum,  pt  if  men  from  Adam.     Yet  this  explanation  did 
«.     He  was  understood  by  some  not  satisfy  his  excited  opposers.     Andrew 
1  imputation  of  Adam's  sin.     He  Rivet,  Samuel  Maresius,  and  Francis  Tur- 
irooght  into  trouble  on  the  subject  retin  did  not  cease  to  assail  him :  and  by 
when  Ant  (Jarissoles,  a  divine  of  instigation  of  the  last-named,   the   belief 
n,  and  others,  accused  him  before  of  immediate  imputation  was  settled  as  an 
a1  synod  of  Charenton    Amyraut,  article  of  faith,  by  the  church  of  Geneva, 
adhered  to  the  common  doctrine,  in  1675.     See  Weismann's  Historia  Eccles, 
him :   but  his  opinion  was  dis-  sioc.  xvii.  p.  919.     8chl»'\ 
by  the  synod.     Many  censured  *  See  Christ.  Ebcrh.   Weismann's  Hist. 
>n  of  the  ^nod,  as  being  hasty  Eccles,  saec  xvii.  p.  817. 
;  because  Piacseus  was  condemned,  '  In  his  Arcaiium  Punctatianis  Hevefa' 
od  unheard,    his  opinion  being  turn;  which,   with  his   Vindicia^  may  be 
ended,  and  Garissoles  his  accuser  found  in  his  works,  Amsterd.  1 689,  fol.  and 
Twed  to  preside  in   the    synod,  in  the  Critica  Sacra  Vet,  Test.  Paris,  1650, 
Lmself  was  so  cool,  dispassionate,  fol. 
fol,  that  he  defended  his  assailed  *  [Or  tradition.     TV.] 
by  no  public  writing,  but  patiently  *  See    Jo.    Christ     Wolfs    BiUiotUcca 
*  the  meeting  of  a   new  synod,  Htbraica,  pt.  ii  p.  27,  &c 
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sway;  and  likewise  tliosc  who  attempted  so  to  explain  or  shape  theo- 
logy as  would  render  the  transition  to  the  Romish  party  shorter  aod 
more  ejisy.  To  this  class  belong^ed  Lewis  le  Blanc,  a  divine  of  Sedan, 
and  Claude  PajoHy  a  minister  at  Orleans ;  both  of  whom  were  eloquent) 
and  men  of  great  penetration.  The  fonner,  with  great  perspicuity, 
so  treated  various  controversies  which  divide  the  protestants  from  the 
papists,  lis  to  show  that  some  of  them  were  mere  contests  about  words, 
and  that  others  were  of  much  less  importance  than  was  commoDir 
supposed.^  Hence  he  is  much  censured  to  this  day  by  those  who 
think  that  groat  care  should  be  taken,  lest,  by  filing  down  and  lessai- 
ing  too  much  the  cause  of  disagreement,  the  truth  should  be  exposed 
to  danger.^  This  acute  man  left  behind  him  a  sect,  which,  howev^t 
being  very  odious  to  most  persons,  either  conceals  or  very  cautiously 
states  its  real  sentiments. 

§  17.  Claude  Pajoii  appeared  to  explain  and  to  adulterate  that 
part  of  the  Reformed  religion  which  treats  of  the  native  depravity 
of  man,  his  power  to  do  good,  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  converaon 
of  the  soul  to  God,  by  the  principles  and  tenets  of  the  Carteoan 
pliilosophy,  which  he  had  imbibed  completely.  But  what  his  opiDioos 
really  were,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine :  and  whether  this  arises 
from  his  own  endeavours  to  conceal  what  he  really  thought,  by  enun- 
ciating it  under  an  ambiguous  phraseology,  or  from  the  negligoioe 
or  the  malice  of  his  adversaries,  I  Cimnot  really  decide.  If  we  believe 
his  adversaries,  he  was  of  opinion  that  man  has  more  soundness  and 
more  ability  to  reform  himself  than  is  generally  apprehended;  that 
what  is  called  or  if /hud  sin  cleaves  only  to  the  understanding,  and 
consists  principally  in  want  of  power  to  view  religious  questions 
clearly  and  sufficiently;  that  this  faultiness  of  the  human  under- 
btauding  excites  the  will  to  evil  inclinations  and  actions  ;  that  it  is  to 
be  cured,  not  by  the  powers  of  nature,  but  by  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  acting  through  the  medium  of  the  divine  Word;  that 
this  word,  however,  does  not  possess  any  inherent  divine  power,  or 
any  phjsical  or  hjipGiyhysical  energy,  but  only  a  moral  influence; 
that  is,  it  reforms  the  human  understanding  in  the  same  manner  ai 
human  truth  does,  namely,  by  exhibiting  clear  and  well-defined  vieisi 
of  divine  things,  and  such  solid  arguments  as  may  prove  the  truth 
of  Christianity  to  be  consistent  with  right  reason,  and  God's  perfe^ 
tions ;  that  every  man,  therefore,  if  his  power  were  not  weakened 
and  withdrawn  by  either  internal  or  external  impediments,  migW 
renew  his  own  mind  Ijy  the  use  of  his  reason,  and  by  meditation  os 
revealed  trntli,  without  the  extraordinary  aid  of   the  Holy  Spirit' 

'    111   hid    ThrHcs   l%r.'AiMjic(f,   which  an*  ■  Si***  Froil.  Spanheim,  Append.  W  ^ 

well  worth  irmling.     Th«»  copy  In-fore  nu*  chnm  Confrotrrsiaru/n;   6^.  iii  8SS;  ^ 

was  printed  at  Iy>mlon,  1675,  fol.,  hut  th«»ro  IVtor  Juriou.   Traite  rf<*  la  Sature  fiifl* 

have  boon  R«;ver.il  editions  i)f  thein.  (rracf,    p.    35,    &c      Val.   Era.  Lowfb* 

-  Si;e  Peter  IJayh-.   Dk-tioinntiri-,  torn.  i.  Kirnit.  tie  Chiud.  Paionii  rjutqni  &«^W* 

artich-  BtanJUy,  p.  458.  ^Vf.     |IIis  whole  7A>/7r/;m  f^ /"Wm,  Lip««.  1692, 1 '-lino,  pi* 

name  was  Ix*wis  h-  IMaiie,  Si«'iir  <le  Jleaulifu.  heiin  wjis  a  more  candid  adrewaiy  of  nj* 

See  t]n»  notiee  of  him  above,  sect.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  than  Jnrieu.      Woismimn  (/.  e,  p.  9421  f** 

i.  %  13,  note.     7>.J  low.s  Jurit-n  for  the  mr»sf  piut.  an  J  i*  ** 
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m  himself  afiserts,  that  he  believed  and  professed  all  that  is 
I  in  the  decisions  of  Dort,  and  in  the  other  confessions  and 
IB  of  the  Reformed ;  complains  that  his  opinions  were  mis- 
3d;  and  states,  that  he  does  not  deny  all  irnmediate  operation 
oly  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  converted  to  God, 

thcU  immediate  operation  which  is  unconnected  with  the 
God ;  in  other  words,  that  he  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
it  the  Word  of  God  is  only  an  external  and  inoperative  sign 
imediate  divine  operation.*  This  last  proposition  is  mani- 
ibiguous  and  captious.  He  finally  adds,  that  we  ought  not 
id  about  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on 
Is  of  men;  that  it  is  sufficient  if  a  person  holds  this  one 
hat  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Author  of  all  that  is  good  in  us. 
iments  of  Pajon,  however,  were  condemned  not  only  by  the 
d  divines,  but  also  by  some  synods  of  the  French  church  in 
d  by  a  Dutch  synod  at  Rotterdam  in  1686. 
This  controversy,  which  was  in  a  measure  settled  and  ended 
3ath  of  Pajon,  was  propagated  in  many  books  and  discoiu-ses 
)ut  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  by  Isaac  Papin,  a 
lan  of  Blois,  and  son  of  Pajon^a  sister.     Throwing  off  all 

he  ventured  to  express  himself  much  more  coarsely  and 
than  his  uncle.  He  declared  that  the  opinion  of  his  uncle 
:  Tltat  man  has  even  more  power  than  is  necessary  to  enable 
understand  divine  truth :  that  for  the  reformation  and  re-- 
on  of  the  soul  nothing  m/yre  is  required  titan  to  remove  an 
i  state  of  the  body  by  medical  aid,  if  such  a  state  happens 
and  then  to  place  before  the  under standinxj^  truth  and  error^ 
ore  tlte  willy  virtue  and  vice,  clearly  and  distinctly,  with 
propHate  arguments.  This,  and  the  other  opinions  of  Papin, 
brated  divine  of  Rotterdam,  Peter  JurieUy  among  others, 
[  with  uncommon  warmth,  in  the  years  1686,  1687,  and  1688. 
jre  also  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Bois-le-Duc  in  1687  ; 
\  more  severely  by  the  synod  at  the  Hague  in  1688  ;  which 
ted  the  man  from  the  Reformed  church.     Provoked  by  this 

Papin^  who,  in  other  things,  manifested  fine  talents,  re- 
o  France  in  the  year  1689,  and  the  next  year  revolted  to  the 
jhurch,  in  which  he  died  in  1709.^  Some  think  him  to  have 
ated  imjustly,  and  that  his  opinions  were  misrepresented  by 
al  adversary  Jurieu  ;  but  how  true  this  may  be,  I  cannot  say. 


n  Pajon  ;  who  had  no  other  aim 
ird  against  fanaticism  and  enthu- 
l  probably  viewed  the  woitl  of 
higher  reverence  than  many  of 
nt8  did.     &•/«/.] 

tie  tract  which  Pajon  himself 
and  which  is  inserted  in  Jac. 
haufepie's  Nituvtau  Dicthnnaire 
iL  t.  li.  art.  Ccney  p.  1G4,  Sec. 
irieii,  d-e  In  Nnfnri'  ct  dr.  la  Grace  ; 
er  writings.    Jo.  Moller,  Cinifjria 


Littcrata,  ii.  608,  &c.  and  others.  [Accord- 
ing to  Moller,  /.  c,  Papin's  scheme  of  doc- 
trine grew  out  of  his  Cartesian  philosophy. 
He  supposed  that  in  creating  the  world, 
God  so  formed  and  constituted  all  things, 
that  he  never  has  occasion  to  interpose  his 
immediate  agency,  unless  when  a  miracle  is 
necessary.  Of  course,  that  the  conversion 
of  sinners  is  brought  about^  as  all  other 
events  are,  by  the  operation  of  natural 
causes.     7  V*.] 
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A  defence  of  the  Paionian  sentiment  was  likewise  attempted,  in  1684, 
in  several  tracts,  by  CJiarl^  le  Gene ;  a  French  divine  of  a  vigoroufl 
mind,  who  has  given  us  a  French  translation  of  the  Bible.^  But  as 
he  entirely  discarded  and  denied  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  and 
taught  that  we  can  amend  ourselves  by  our  own  power,  by  attentively 
listening  to  divine  truth,  especially  if  we  have  also  a  good  education, 
good  examples,  and  some  other  advantages,  there  are  those  who 
contend,  that  his  scheme  of  doctrine  dififers,  in  many  respects,  from 
that  of  PajonJ 

§  19.  The  English  church  was  agitated  with  most  violent  stormi 
and  tempests.  When  Jainea  /.,  king  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of 
Eliz(vbethy  ascended  the  tlirone  of  England,  the  Pwritans^  or  friends 
of  the  Genevan  discipline,  indulged  no  little  hope  that  their  condition 
would  be  meliorated,  and  that  they  should  no  longer  be  exposed  to 
the  continual  wrongs  of  the  Epiacopiiliaiis.  For  the  king  had  been 
born  and  educated  among  the  Scotch,  who  were  PuritaJis.*  And 
his  first  movements  corresponded  well  with  these  expectations,  and 
seemed  to  announce  that  he  would  use  the  royal  authority  to  assame 
the  character  of  mediator  between  the  disagreeing  parties.^     But,  on 


'  It  was  published  aft«r  the  authoi^s 
dr^ith,  Amstcrd.  1741,  foL,  and  was  con- 
demned by  the  Dutch  synods. 

*  Sf-e  tho  youvfau  DU'tionnaire  Histar. 
ct  Crit,  article  Ctne,  t.  ii.  160.  &c 

■  »See  cent.  xvi.  sect.  iii.  pt.  ii.  c.  ir.  §  25. 

*  [King  James  professtslnimself  attached 
to  tho  Cliiirch  of  Scotland,  until  liis  removal 
to  England  in  April,  1603.  While  on  his 
journey,  all  religious  parties  in  England 
made  their  court  to  him.  To  the  Dutch 
nnd  Fn»nch  protentants  settled  in  the 
country,  he  gjive  favourable  answers.  The 
binhopH  negotiated  with  him  by  their  envoys. 
The  IJniversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
addressed  him  in  behalf  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  tho  Puritans  presented  their 
j-vctition  in  favour  of  a  reform  of  the  dmrch. 
One  petition  of  the  latter,  signed  by  about 
800  Puritan  ministers,  was  called  the 
MiUvnary  Piti/ion,  from  the  signatures  to 
it — almost  a  ^A'^MMM*/.  In  October,  1603, 
the  king  appointed  a  conference  at  Hampton 
( -ourt,  to  be  hebl  the  January  following, 
between  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Puritans, 
with  a  ^^ew  to  settle  tlie  controversies  be- 
tween them.  On  the  side  of  the  Episcopa- 
lians were  nine  bishops,  and  al)0ut  as  many 
dignitaries  of  the  church  ;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Puritans  were  four  English  divines, 
and  one  from  Scot  land ;  all  of  whom  were 
Hel«!Ct4Kl  by  the  king  himself  On  the  first 
day  of  the  conference,  Jan.  14,  1604,  the 
Episcopalians  alone  were  admitt<)d  to  the 
r<»yal  preseiiee  :  aiul  the  kinir  njjide  some 
few  objections  to  the  English  ritual  and 
discipline,  which  tho  bishops  either  vindi- 
cated or  consented  to  modify.     The  8(*coud 


day,  Jan.  16th,  the  Puritans  were  admhtid, 
and  proceediHl  to  state  their  wishes.    But 
tho  king  treated  them  harshly,  and  aUovvd 
the  Episcopalians  to  browbeat  them.    The 
bishops  had  a  complete  triumph :  and  Bu- 
crof^  falling  on  Ids  knees,  said :  *  I  proteit, 
my  heart  melteth  for  joy,  that  Aunig^ 
God,  of  his  singular  mercy,  has  given  ii 
such  a  king,  as  since  Christ's  time  has  not 
been.'     On  the  third  day.  Jan.  ISth,  tbi 
bishops  and  deans  were  first  caUed  in.  ts 
settle  with  the  king  what  alterations  sbooU 
l>e  made  in  the  regulations  of  the  ehmck 
Archbishop  Whitgift  was  so  elat«d  to  betf 
the  king's  approval  of  the  law  for  the  oith 
ex  officio,^  that  pe  exclaimed:  •  tJndonUediT, 
your  majesty  speaks  by  the  special  asaistanw 
of  God's  Spint.'    After  this,  the  PoziUBi 
were  called  in,  not  to  discuss  the  pointi  ia 
controversy,  but  merely  to  hear  what  had  ben 
agreed  upon  b^  the  king  and  the  bisbopa 
Thus  ended  this  mock  conference ;  in  vfavk 
the  king  showed  himself  exceedingly  nil 
and   insolent  towards    the   Puritans,  and 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Episoopalisna 
The  next  month,  a  proclamation  was  itmAf 
giving  an  account  of  the  conference,  aad 
requiring  conformity  to   the   litnzgy  and 
ceremonies.      See   Xeal's  HUUvry  of  ^ 
Puritans,  voL  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  30,  &c.  and  tbi 
authors  there  referred   to  :    also  Johim 
Gnint's  History  of  the  English  Chunk  md 
tk*-  Si'ct.%  &c.  vol.  ii.  ch.  ix  p.  52,  &c.   TV.— 
The  reason  why  Episcopalians  only  «cff 
admitted  to  confer  on  the  first  day,  isobrioiis 
and  fair  enough.     They  were  to  be  coo- 
fronted    with    opponents    who   demaiid^ 
concessions  of  them.    It  would  saTv  tine 
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a  sudden,  everytiiiDg  assumed  a  different  aspect.  King  Jamea^  -who 
was  eager  to  grasp  supreme  and  unlimited  power,  at  once  judged  that 
the  Pi'Cifbyterian  form  of  church  government  was  adverse  to  his 
designs,  and  the  Episcopal  favourable  to  them ;  because  Presbyt&iuan 
churches  form  a  kind  of  republic,  which  is  subject  to  a  number  of 
leading  men,  all  possessing  equal  rank  and  power ;  while  Episcopal 
churches  more  nearly  resemble  a  monarchy.  The  very  name  of  a 
republic^  synods  or  council  was  odious  to  the  king ;  and  he  therefore 
studied  most  earnestly  to  increase  the  power  of  the  bishops;  and 
publicly  declared  that,  without  bishops,  the  throne  could  not  be  safe.* 
At  the  same  time  he  long  wished  to  preserve  inviolate  the  Genevan 
doctrines,  especially  those  relating  to  divine  grace  and  predes- 
tination ;  and  he  allowed  the  opposite  doctrines  of  Amvinius  to  be 
condemned  by  his  theologians  at  the  S3mod  of  Dort.  This  disposi- 
tion of  the  king  was  studiously  cherished,  so  long  as  he  had  power, 
by  George  Abbots  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  great  weight 
and  character,  who  was  himself  devoted  to  Calvinistic  sentiments, 
and  a  great  friend  to  English  liberty,  and  whose  gentleness  towards 
their  predecessors  the  modem  Puritans  highly  extol.^  But  the 
English  envoys  had  scarcely  returned  from  Holland  and  made  known 
the  decisions  of  Dort,  when  the  king,  with  the  majority  of  the  clergy, 
showed  himself  most  averse  from  those  decisions,  and  manifested  a 
decided  preference  for  the  Arminian  doctrine  respecting  the  divine 
decrees.'    That  there  were  various  causes  for  this  unexpected  change 


and  irritatioii  if  any  concessions  could  be 
oflfered  to  the  other  party  at  once.  In  the 
end  ■omf  concessions  were  made,  though 
DO&e  of  any  great  importance ;  but  then, 
the  demands,  except  that  for  enforcing 
mbocription  to  the  Lambeth  Articles,  were 
oineets  of  no  g^at  importance.  As  for 
thia  Lambeth  subscription,  it  would  haye 
Danowed  the  terms  of  national  conformity 
in  a  degree  highly  unjust  and  impolitic 
The  defeat  of  the  Puritans,  indeed,  if  defeat 
it  eonld  be  called,  in  this  tnock  conftrence^ 
as  their  admirers  term  it,  was  the  defeat  of 
nanow-minded,  arrogant  intolerance  and 
•erapulosity.  Undoubtedly,  both  Abp.  Whit- 
gift  and  Bp.  Bancroft  disgraced  themselYc^s 
by  falling  into  a  sycophancy  closely  border- 
ing upon  blasphemy ;  but  it  should  be  stated, 
as  MHne  extenuation  of  their  most  repre- 
hensible folly,  that  it  did  not  occur  until 
lay  courtiers  had  set  the  example,  and  that 
the  £nglish  hierarchy  had  come  to  the  con- 
ference under  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
eflESKt  of  James's  Prcsb^ierian  education. 
Those  who  wish  for  an  accurate  and  full 
aoooont  of  these  matters,  must  consult  The 
Summe  and  Substance  of  the  Coji/crencet 
wkick  it  plrased  hi*  ErceJlent  Majtstie  to 
have  with  th^  LordSf  Bijihops^  and  other  of 
his  Cit-n/ie  (at  which  uvatt  of  the  Jjttrdis  of 
the  Councdl  were  prisait)  in  his  Majesties 
Privjf' Chamber f  at  Hamjttoii  Courts  January 


14,  1603.  Barlow,  the  author,  was  then 
dean  of  Chester.  He  was  afterwards 
successively  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Lin- 
coln. His  work  may  be  considered  as 
official,  having  been  undertaken  ])y  the 
doflire  of  Abp.  Whitgift.  Although  it  con- 
tains the  wretched  fiatteries  by  which  both 
that  aged  primate  and  Bancroft  have  piT- 
manently  injured  their  reputations,  it  ex- 
poses the  mixture  of  frivolity  and  intoler- 
ance, which  chamcterised  the  Puritanical 
expectations,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offend 
sectarians,  and  they  have  accordingly  taxed 
it  with  partiality.     8J] 

'  [It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  and  one 
which  he  repeated  at  the  Hampton  Court 
conference  :  Ho  bishop^  no  king.  See  Neal, 
/.  c.     Tr.] 

*  See  Ant.  Wood's  AtJients  Oxonicnscs, 
i.  583.  Dan.  Neal's  Histori/  of  the  Puritans^ 
vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  242.  Fed.  Boston,  1817,  p. 
Ill,  258,  &c.  and  the  long  note  of  Mnclaine 
on  the  text.  2>.]  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  Rebellion^  i  114,  &c. 

*  Peter  Heylin's  History  of  the  Five 
Articles,  p.  444,  &c.  in  the  Dutch  trans- 
lation of  Uerh.  Brandt  Dan.  Neal's  Hist 'try 
of  thf  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  117,  &c. 
[ed.  Boston,  1817,  p.  13r).  Tr.]  No:il  ttlls 
UH,  that  the  council  of  Dort  was  ridiculed, 
in  England,  by  the  following  verses,  among 
other  things : — 
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will  readily  be  believed  by  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those 
times ;  yet  the  principal  cause,  I  apprehend,  is  to  be  sought  in  that 
rule  for  ecclesiastical  reformation  which  the  founders  of  the  new 
English  church  kept  in  sight.  For  they  wished  to  render  their 
church  as  similar  as  possible  to  that  which  flourished  in  the  fint 
centuries ;  and  that  church,  as  no  one  can  deny,  was  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  doctrines  of  Dort.*  The  king  becoming  alienated  from  the 
( -alvinistic  opinions  and  customs,  the  old  hatred  against  the  PuriioMj 
which  had  somewhat  subsided,  cigiiin  revived ;  and  at  last  it  broke 
out  in  open  war.  In  short,  Javies  L  died,  in  1625,  a  mortal  enemy 
of  the  Fur! tan  faith,  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth ;  a  decided 
patron  and  supporter  of  the  Anninians,  whose  condemnation  he  had 
greatly  promoted ;  and  a  very  strenuous  assertor  of  episcopal  goveni- 
nient ;  and  he  left  both  the  church  and  the  commonwealth  in  a  state 
of  fluctuation,  and  languishing  with  intestine  maladies. 

§  20.  Charles  /.,  the  son  of  James  /.,  determined  to  perfect  wlni 
his  father  had  undertaken.  He,  therefore,  used  every  effort,  firsts  to 
extend  the  regal  power,  and  to  exalt  it  above  the  authority  of  the 
laws;  secondly,  to  subject  the  whole  church  of  Great  Britain  and 


•  Dordrocliti  Synodus,  Nodus:  Clionia  in- 

tcg«T,  -I'Kper: 
ConTcntiii?,    Ventus:    Sessio,    Stramen: 

Amen.' 
Mowovcr,  for  ascortaining  tho  cliaract4?r 
and  conduct  of  king  James,  and  his  in- 
con.staucy  in  religion,  much  aid  is  aftbrded 
hy  the  WTiters  of  English  history,  an<l 
especially  by  Lsirrey  and  Rapin-TlioyniH. 
jMost  of  these  state,  that  in  his  last  yeiirs, 
Janus  gn'atly  favoured  not  only  the  Armi- 
nians,  l)ut  also  the  papists ;  and  they  tell  us, 
there  can  he  no  doubt,  the  king  wished  to 
unite  the  English  church  with  that  of  Rome. 
Jhit  in  this,  I  apprehend,  the  king  is  too 
seven 'ly  at?cu8e<l ;  although  I  do  not  «leny, 
that  he  did  many  things  not  to  Imj  com- 
nieudeiL  It  is  not  easy  to  Ix-lieve,  that  a 
king  w^ho  asj)iredimmoderatelv  after  supreme 
and  absolute  sway,  shoidd  wish  to  create  to 
liimself  a  lord,  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  [Yet 
f=*'e  the  following  note.  7V.]  But,  at  length, 
Ih'  inclined  more  towards  the  Roman  church, 
than  formerly ;  and  ho  jx^nnittfd  some 
tilings,  which  were  coincident  with  the 
lioruan  rit^s  and  r«*gulations :  because  lie 
w:w  p<'r?*uad«Ml,  that  the  ancient  Chri.stian 
church  was  the  exemplar,  at^er  which  all 
ehurclu's  should  copy ;  that  a  religious 
community  would  be  the  more  holy  and  the 
more  p^rtW-t,  the  nearer  its  resemblance  to 
the  diviue  and  apostolic  standard  ;  and  that 
the  Roman  church  retained  more  of  the 
first  and  primitive  form,  than  the  Puritan 
or  Calvini.'rlic  church  did. 

'  Pi'rhaps  al.s«)  tlio  king  was  influencinl  by 
ill*'  ri'ccdleeti«>n  of  the  civil  commotions, 
formerly  excited  in  Sv-utland,  on  account  vi' 


the  Presbyterian  religion.     There  tit  «mi 
circumstance.s  likewise,  which  indicate  that 
the  king,  even  before  he  came  into  Ei^gliBd, 
was  not  wholly  averse  from   the  Kumiili 
religion.     See  the  Bihfiothigiic  Raitonnk, 
xliii.  318,  &c     ['Thus  far  the  note  of  our 
author:  and  whoever  looks  into  th«f  Hidv 
rical  View  of  the  Nrqotiatiotis  bcttpfmtk 
Courts  of  Erufland,  France,  and  BnuuU, 
from  the  year  1592  to  1617,  extruded  from 
the  MS.  State  Papers  of  Sir  Tbomss  lA- 
mondes   and    Anthony  Bacon,   Eeq.,  ud 
published  in  1749,  by  the  learned  and  jsdi- 
cious   Dr.  Birch,  will   })e   persoadal  thit 
towards  1595.  this  fickle  and  unsteady  prisee 
had  really  formed  a  design  to  embnce  the 
faith  of  Rome.     See,  in  the  curious  coOefr- 
tion  now  mentioned,  the  FkwtMripi  of  a 
Letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes  to  tki 
I^rd  High-TreasuTfT,  dated   the  20Th  rf 
December,  1595.     We  learn  also  from  th» 
Memoirs  of  Ralph  Win  wood,  that  in  \SM, 
James  sent  Mr.  Ogilby,  a  Scots  baron,  ints 
Spain,  to  assure  his  catholic  nujedj.  tbfi 
he  was  then  ready  and  resolved  to  embfiv 
popery,  and  to  propose  an  alliance  with  tkt 
king  and  the  pope  against  the  queen  dlEa^ 
land.     See  -SV  tie  IVact^,  i  1.     See  also  ti 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Tobie  Matthew.DJX, 
dean  of  Durham,  to  the  lord  treasurer  Bv* 
leigh,  containing  an  information  of  Scotch 
affairs,  in  Strype's  Annals^  it.  201.    Abcw 
all,   see  Harris's   Historical    and  Critied 
Account  of  tkr  IJfe  and  Writings  ofJsMf* 
L.  p.  29.  not©  (N).     This  last  writer  nay 
be  added  to  I/arrey  and  Rapin,  who  Iut? 
ex|>osed  the  pliability  and  inconrirtenfT*.^ 
this  sclf-sullieient  monarch.*     Jfor/.] 
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i  to  the  episcopal  form  of  government,  which  he  considered  as 
ine  appointment,  and  as  affording  the  best  security  to  the  civil 
ign :  and  thirdly,  to  reduce  the  whole  religion  of  the  country 

pattern  and  form  of  the  primitive  church,  rejecting  all  the 
les  and  institutions  of  the  Genevans.  The  execution  of  these 
s  was  principally  intrusted  to  William  Laud,  then  bishop  of 
n,  and  afterwards,  from  a.d.  1633,  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
as  in  many  respects,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  eminence,  being  a 
bera]  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men,  resolute,  ingenuous, 
udite ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  too  furious,  headlong,  and  incon- 
:e,  inclined  to  superstition,  and  also  bigotedly  attached  to  the 
ns,  rites,  and  practices  of  the  ancient  Christians,  and  therefore 
tal  enemy  of  the  Puritans  and  of  all  Calvinists.*  He  prose- 
the  objects  of  the  king's  wishes  as  well  as  his  own,  without  any 
ation;  often  disregarded  and  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  the 
persecuted  the  Puritans  most  rigorously,  and  eagerly  strove  to 
ite  them  altogether ;  rejecting  Calvinistic  views,  in  relation  to 
tination  and  other  points,  he,  after  the  year  1625,  contrary  to 
shes  of  George  Abbot ^  substituted  Arminian  sentiments  in  the 
of  them;^    restored  many  ceremonies  and  rites,  which  were 

ancient,  but  at  the  same  time  superstitious,  and  on  that  ground 
usly  abrogated;    obtruded  bishops  upon  the  Scottish  nation, 

was  accustomed  to  the  Genevan  discipline,  and  extremely 


Ant  Wood's  Athena  Oxoniens,  ii. 

Peter  Heylin's  Cyjfrianus  Angli- 
T  the  History  of  the  Life  and  Death 
iam  Laud;  Lond.  1668,  foL  Cla- 
»  History  of  the  Rehdlion  and  the 
^ars  in   England,  vol.   i     [Neal's 

of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii  chap.  iv. 

voL  iii.  chap.  v.     TV.] 

Mich,  le  Vassor's  Hist,  de  Louis 
.  262,  &c.  [Laud  was  then  bishop 
Ion,  though  in  effect  at  the  head  of 
iblished  church.  Legally,  neither 
any  prelate,  nor  even  the  king,  could 
B  or  enact  articles  of  faith,  without 
sent  of  parliament.  Nor  was  any 
ng  attempted.  But  the  king,  at  the 
ion  (it  is  stated)  of  bishop  Laud, 
.  proclamation,  June  14, 1626,  which 
h,  *  That  the  king  will  admit  of  no 
ion  in  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or 
lent  of  the  church,  and  therefore 

all  his  subjects,  and  especially  the 
lot  to  publish  or  maintain,  in  preach- 
rriting,  any  new  inventions  or  opi- 
»ntrary  to  the  said  doctrine  and 
16  established  by  law.*  This  appa- 
armless  proclamation  was,  of  course, 
:ecuted  by  Laud  and  his  dissociates ; 
ltd  was  publicly  accused  of  using  it 
>h  and  put  down  Calvinists,  and  to 
their  books  from  being  printed  and 
ed,  while  Arminians  wore  allowed  to 
and  to  print  /A^iV  sentimonts  most 


fully.  See  Neal's  History  oj  the  Puritans, 
vol.  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  122,  &c.  and  vol  iii.  ch. 
v.  p.  222,  &c  ed.  Boston,  1817,  and  Mac- 
laine's  note  (m)  on  this  paragraph.  7V.-i- 
The  following  circumstances  gave  rise  to 
the  proclamation  mentioned  in  this  note. 
Richard  Montague,  rector  of  Stanford  Rivers, 
in  Essex,  a  divine  of  superior  acquirements, 
found  some  Romish  priests  active  in  his 
parish.  He  left,  in  consequence,  certain 
queries  at  a  house  which  they  frequented, 
adding  that  a  satis&ctory  answer  would 
make  a  Romish  convert  of  himself.  For  a 
time  no  notice  was  taken,  but  at  length  he 
received  a  short  pamphlet,  entitled  A  New 
Gag  for  the  Old  Gospel,  In  this  piece,  the 
Church  of  England  was  saddled  with  the 
Calvinistic  decisions  of  the  synod  of  Dort> 
and  other  favourite  Puritanical  speculations. 
In  his  answer,  and  another  piece  that  soon 
followed  it>  and  was  connected  with  it,  he 
disclaimed  all  these  principles.  A  violent 
ferment  quickly  arose,  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  become  a  hotbed  of 
Puritanical  politics,  commenced  a  furious 
persecution  of  Montague,  charging  him  with 
popery  and  Arminianism.  Sevnral  writers 
took  the  same  view,  and  it  was  to  silence 
this  controversy,  which  was  beginning  to 
convulse  the  kingdom,  that  Charles  issued 
the  proclamation  partially  cited  in  this  note. 
CoUier,  it  729,  734,  738.     5.] 
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averse  from  episcopacy ;  and  not  obscurely  showed,  that,  in  his  view, 
the  Eoman  church,  though  erroneous,  was  a  holier  and  better  church 
than  those  protestant  sects  which  had  no  bishops.  Having,  by  these 
acts,  excited  immense  odium  against  the  king  and  himself,  and  the 
whole  order  of  bishops,  he  was  arraigned  by  the  parliament  in  1644, 
judged  guilty  of  betraying  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  the  countiy, 
and  beheaded.^  After  the  execution  of  Laudj  the  civil  conflict,  which 
had  long  existed  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  attained  sach 
a  height,  that  it  could  be  extinguished  by  nothing  short  of  the  tife- 
blood  of  this  excellent  prince.  The  parliament,  inflamed  by  the  Peiiv 
tan^y  or  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Indepentlents,  wholly  abolished 
the  old  form  of  church  government  by  bishops,  and  whatever  else,  in 
doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship,  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Genevans ;  furiously  assailed  the  king  himself,  and  caused  him,  when 
taken  prisoner,  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Europe,  to  be  put  to  death,  in  the  year  1648.  Such  are  the  evili 
resulting  from  zeal  in  religion,  when  it  is  ill  understood,  and  is  placed 
in  external  regulations  and  forms.  Moreover,  as  is  often  found 
true,  it  appeared  in  these  scenes  of  commotion,  that  almost  all  setto, 
while  oppressed,  plead  earnestly  for  charity  and  moderation  towaidi 
dissenters ;  but  when  elevated  to  power,  they  forget  their  own  former 
precepts.  For  the  Puritans^  when  they  had  dominion,  were  no  more 
indulgent  to  the  bishops  and  their  patrons  than  these  had  fbrmeilT 
been  to  them.^ 

§  21.  The  IndepeiideiitSy  who  have  been  just  mentioned  among  the 
promoters  of  civil  discord,  are  represented  by  most  of  the  English 
historians  as  more  odious  and  unreasonable  than  even  the  Prewy- 


'  [ArcIibiHhop  Laud  ^^s  impoached  by  tant  religion,  and  enoonragod  AnnimiBiBi 
tho  Iloube  of  Commons,  and  tried  ])efor(*  and  popety;  by  patronising  and  adrndBg 
tlur  House  of  Lords.  In  1641,  fourteen  cleryv)-men  of  those  sentiments ;  byprahiUl- 
articles  of  impeachment  were  filed,  and  Liiud  ing  the  publication  of  orthodox  booksi  nd 
VHR  cummitted  to  prison.  In  1644,  ten  ad-  allowing  corrupt  ones  free  circuLitioD;  hf 
ditional  articles  were  brought  forward,  and  persecuting,  in  the  hig:fa  commisioB  oool) 
the  trial  now  commenced.    AU  the  articles     such  as  preached  against  Arminiuiiim  nd 

may   be  reduced  to  three  general   heads,  popery;  and  by  ttJcinff  some  direct  ^Uft 
I.  That  ho  had  traitorously  attempted  to     towards  a  union  with  the  cboreh  of  Bene. 

stdn^rt  the  riyhU  of  parliament^  and  to  ixaft  The  House  of  Lords  deemed  all  the  aztieki 

thi^  kinffs  powir  above  law,    II.  That  he  had  proTcd ;  but  doubted,  for  a  time,  whethcrtkf 

traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  con*  amounted  to  treason.    See  the  whole triilw 

stitntion  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  Laud,  in  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  PuriianSf  tdLbl 

and    to    introduce    arbitrary  government^  eh.  v.  p.  184 — 256.    TV. — Hallun  (CbaflShH 

against  law  and  the  lib(>rties  of  the  subjects,  tional  Hist.  ii.  167),  while  severely  Uarnqg 

III.  That  he  had  trtiitorously  endeavoured  Laud,  declares  that  his  execution  wis  s  ftr 

and  practised  to  subvert  the  true  religion  more  unjustifiable  instance  of  tynmuod 

entabliirhed  by  law,  and  to  introduce  popish  abuse  of  power,  than  any  that  was  all^grf 

superstition  and  idolatry.     Under  this  last  against  him.     £!c/.] 

hfud  the  specifications  were,  firsts  that  ho         '  Besides  lord  Clarendon,  and  the  hiflih 

introduced  and  practised  popish  innovations  rians  of  England  already  mentioned,  Btiid 

and  superstitious  ceremonies,  not  warranted  Neal  has  professedly  treated  of  these  emti^ 

by  Liw ;  such  as  images  and  pictures  in  the  in  the  si>cond  and  third  volumes  of  his  ^ 

churohf's,  popish  consecration  of  churches,  tory  of  the  Puritans.     [Compare  also  Jolffl- 

converting  the  communion- tables  into  altars,  son  (imnt's  History  of  the  English  ChMrtk 

bowing  before  the  altars,  &;c.,  and.  secondly,  and  Sects,  voL  ii.  ch.  z.  zL  p.  127 — 3^ 

thai  ho  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  protes-  2V.] 
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or  Calvinists,  and  are  commonly  charged  with  various  enor- 
and  crimes,  and  indeed  with  the  parricide  committed  upon 
I  /.  But  I  apprehend,  that  whoever  shall  candidly  read  and 
T  the  books  and  the  confessions  of  the  sect,  will  cheerfully 
rledge,  that  many  crimes  are  unjustly  charged  upon  them ;  and 
robably  the  misconduct  of  the  dvil  IndepeTidents  (that  is,  of 
lostile  to  the  regal  power,  and  who  strove  after  extravagant 
)  has  been  incautiously  charged  upon  the  religioua  Indepen- 
They  derived  their  name  from  the  fact,  that  they  believed, 


sect  of  the  Independents^  though  a 
an«i  and  still  existing  among  the 
is,  howeTer,  less  known  than  almost 
itian  sect ;  and  on  no  one  are  more 
infiuny  branded,  without  jnst  cause. 
«  English  historians  heap  upon  it 
sproaches  and  slanders  that  can  be 
n ;  nor  is  it  the  Episcopalians  only 
this,  but  also  those  yery  Preshy^ 
irith  whom  they  are  at  this  day 
d.  They  are  represented,  not  only 
yus,  crazy,  fcmatical,  illiterate,  rude, 
and  strangers  to  all  religious  truth, 
■eaaon,  but  also  as  criminals,  sedi- 
nddes,  and  the  sole  authors  of  the 
if  Charles  I.  John  DureU  (whom 
It  strenuous  vindicator  of  the  Inde- 
,  Lewis  du  Moulin,  commends  for 
raousness ;  see  Ant.  yfood^sAthenm 
tes,  ii  732,  733),  in  his  Historia 
SancUe  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  cap.  i. 
d.  1672, 4to,  says,  *  Fateor,  si  atrocis 
ig!iBdi»  tot  actus  faerint^  quot  ludi- 
flsesolent,  postremum  fere  Indepen- 
foisse. — Adeo  ut  non  acute  magis, 
ere,  dixerit  L'Estrangius  noster: 
primo  a  Presbyterianis  interemp- 
rolum  deinde  ab  Independentibus 
am.'     Foreign   writers,  regarding 

the  best  witnesses  of  transactions 
>wn  country,  haye,  of  course,  thought 
9  follow  them :  and  hence  the  /n«fe- 
r  almost  eyeiywhere  appear  under 
aspect.  But,  as  every  class  of  men  is 
d  of  dissimilar  persons,  no  one  will 
at  in  this  sect  also  there  were  some 
irho  were  turbulent,  factious, wicked, 
8,  and  destitute  of  good  sense. 
!uit  is  also  true,  which  all  wise  and 
n  inculcate,  that  the  character  and 
iciples  of  whole  sects  must  be  esti- 
lot  from  the  conduct  or  words  of  a 
riduals,  but  from  the  customs,  habits, 
lions  of  the  sect  in  general,  from  the 
nd  discourses  of  its  teachers,  and 
public  formularies  and  confessions ; 
am  either  wholly  deceived,  or  the 
ienis  are  wrongfolly  loaded  with  so 
iminations. 

over  what  has  been  so  invidiously 

against  this  sect,   by  Clarendon, 


Laurence  Echard,  Samuel  Parker,  and  many 
others;  and  to  render  this  whole  subject 
the  more  clear,  we  will  take  up  only  that 
one  excellent  writer,  than  whom,  though  a 
foreigner,  no  one,  as  the  English  themselves 
admit,  has  written  more  accurately  and 
neatly  concerning  the  affairs  of  England, 
namely,  Rapin-'[nioyras.  In  the  twenty- 
first  book  of  nis  immortal  work,  the  Histoire 
{PAngleterre,  viii.  535,  ed.  2nd  [Tindal's 
translation,  iL  514,  foL],  he  so  depicts  the 
Independents,  that,  if  they  were  truly  what 
he  represents  them,  they  would  not  deserve 
to  enjoy  the  light  of  their  land,  which  they 
still  do  eigoy  freely,  and  much  less  to  ei\joy 
the  kind  (^ces  and  love  of  any  good  man. 
Let  us  look  orvet,  particularly,  and  briefly 
comment  on  the  declarations  of  this  sreat 
man  concerning  them.  In  the  first  ^ace, 
he  tells  us,  that  after  the  utmost  pains,  he 
could  not  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  sect : 

*  Quelque  recherche  que  j'aye  faite,  je  n'ai 
jamais  pii  d^couvrir  exactementlapremi^ 
origine  de  la  secte  ou  faction  des  Ind^pen- 
dans.'  That  a  man  who  had  spent  seventeen 
years  in  composing  a  History  of  England, 
and  consulted  so  many  libraries  filled  with 
the  rarest  books,  should  have  written  thus, 
is  very  strange.  If  he  had  only  looked  into 
that  very  noted  book,  Jo.  Hombeck's  Summa 
Controvcrsiarum,  lib.  x  p.  775,  &c  he  might 
easily  have  learned  what  he  was  ignorant 
of^  after  so  much  research.  He  proceeds  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect ;  and  says  of  them 
in  genera],  that  nothing  could  be  better 
suited  to  throw  all  England  into  confusion. 

*  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  certain,  c*est  quMls  avoient 
des  principes  tout  k  fait  propres  k  mettre 
TAngleterre  en  combustion,  comma  ils  le 
firent  effectivement.'  How  true  this  decla- 
ration is,  will  appear  from  what  fbUows. 
He  adds,  first,  respecting  politics,  they  held 
very  pernicious  sen  timents.  For  they  would 
not  have  a  single  man  preside  over  the 
whole  state ;  but  thought  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation  should  be  intrusted  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  'Par 
rapport  au  Gouvemement  de  TEtat,  ils  ab- 
horroient  la  Monarchie,  et  n'approuvoient 
qu*un  Gouvemement  K^publicain.'  I  can 
rctadily  believe,  that  there  wore  persons 
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with  the  BroxvmstSy  that  individual  churches  are  all  indefpendenij  or 
subject  to  no  foreign  jurisdiction;  and  that  they  should  not  be  com- 


amonj;  tho  Independents  unfriendly  to  mo- 
narchy.    Such  were  to  Im»  found  among  the 
PntthyttrinnSy  tlie  AnafMiptitffs,  and  all  the 
sortH   whi(?h   tht»n   flounshrd  in  England. 
Hut  I  iiiyh  to  see  decwire  testimony  ad- 
duced,  if  it  can  be,  to  prow  this  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  this  whole  sect.     Such 
testimony  is  in  Tain  sought   for,  in  their 
puMic  writinpi^.     On  the  contniry.  in  1047, 
they  puMicly  d«>clare<l,  *  thjit  they  do  not  dis- 
ajtprove  of  any  form  of  civil  government, 
but    do  freely  ncknowletlge,  that   a  kingly 
government,  l»ounded  by  just  and  whole- 
liome  laws,  is  both  allowKl  by  God,  and  a 
goo<l  accommodation  unto  m«'n.      Sei»  Neal's 
Hhtory  (if  the  Puritans,  iii.  146  [ed.  Bt>ston, 
1817.  p.  161].     I  pass  over  other  proofs, 
equally  conclu.sive.  that  they  did  not  abhor 
all    nionjirchy.     Their  religious    opinions, 
acvonling  to  our  author,  were  most  altsurd. 
For,  if  we  may  believe  him,  their  sentiments 
were  .contrary  to  those  of  all  other  sects. 
'  Sur  la  r»ligion,  leurs  principes  etoiont  op- 
posez  a  ceux  de  tout  le  reste  du  monde.* 
There  are  extant,  in  particular,  two  Confes- 
sions of  the  JjK/t p*7ianits ;  the  one  of  those 
in  Holland,  the  other  of  those  in  Kngland. 
The  first  was  drawn  up  by  John  Kobinson, 
the  founder  of  the  swt,  and  was  published 
at  Leyden,  1619.  4to,  entitled,  Ajw/i'ffta  pro 
FjcHiffniK  An(/h\  qui  Brovytiista  vuhfo  apjH-l- 
hintvr.     The  hitter  was  print»»d    London, 
165S.  4to.   entitled,   A  Dirlarathn  of  the 
faith  and  ordtr  ou-md  and  prartiind  in  the 
Con(/nffationai  rhitrchts  in  Knpland  [moTO 
than  1(K)  in  number,  7>.],  agre<d  nptm^  and 
ctmsniti'd  vnto  hy  thnr  E3dir«  and  MtMm- 
(/ins  in  thtir  inatino  at  thf  Savoy,  Octoln-r 
12.   1658.     John   Homln'ck   translated   it 
into  Latin,  in  1659,  and  annexed  it  to  his 
Epistle    to   Duntus,   de    Indiprndiutismo, 
From  both  these,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
other  works,  it  is  manifest,  thiit,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  form  of  their  church  government, 
they  differed  in  nothing  of  imixirtance  from 
the  Cahnnists   or   Prtvhytiriana.     But,  to 
remove  all  doubt,  let  us  hear  tlie  father  of 
the  Independents.  Kobinson  himself,  explain- 
ing the  views  of  hiuiself  and  his  flock,  in  his 
Apohujia  pro   KxuHhus  Aiiylis,  p.   7,    11. 
*  Profitomur  coram  Deo  et  homiiiibus,  adco 
nobis   convenire   cum  ecclesiis  Keformatis 
Eelgicis  in  re  religionis,  ut  omnibus  et  sin- 
gulis earundem  ecclesiarum  fidei  articulis, 
prout  habentur  in  Ilarmonia  Confessionum 

tidei,  parati  simiM  subscribere Eccle- 

sias  Refonnatas  pro  veris  et  genuinis  habe- 
mus.  cum  iisdem  in  sacris  Dei  communionem 
profitemuret  quantum  in  uol>is  est  coliinus.' 
So  far.  therefons  were  they  from  differing 
altogether  from  all  other  sifts  of  Cliristians, 


that,  on  the  contrazy,  they  affif«d  exadlf 
with  tho  greatest  pArt  of  the  Befamud 
churches.  To  show  by  ao  example,  hov 
absurd  the  religion  of  the  IndepemKniswu, 
this  eminent  historian  tells  us,  that  they  Ddt 
onlv  rejected  all  ecclesiastical  goTemnMt 
an(!  onler,  but  also  made  the  business  of 
teaching  and  praying  in  public,  and  ex|JiiB- 
ing  the  Scriptures,  common  to  all.  'Xon 
seulement  ils  ne  pouvoient  sonffiir  TepiMO- 
pat  et  l*hi6rarchie  eccl^aiastique  * — (Toif  ii 
true.  But  it  was  a  &ult  not  pecnliir  t» 
th(>m.  but  chargeable  also  on  the  Prai^ 
trrians,  the  Brtumifts,  the  AnabaptisU^m 
all  the  sects  of  yonconformifts.)---*maMTk 
ne  vouloient  pas  mesme  qa*il  y  eat  da 
Ministres  ordinaires  dans  rf^iae.  Hi 
soutenoient  que  chacun  poQvoit  |Krier  (t 
public,  exhort er  ses  fibres,  expliqner  FEafr 
ture  Sainte,  solon  les  talens  qu'xl  avoit  n^ 

de  Dieu. Ainsi  parmi  eox  cbacanpnoi^ 

pri'choit,  exhortoit,  expliquoit  la  S.  Eoitav^ 
sans  autre  vocation  que  celle  qa'il  tinithi- 
mf'me  de  son  zh\e  et  des  talens  qaMoojott 
avoir,  et  sans  autre  autorit^  qne  oelle^ 
luy  donnoit  T approbation  dc  aes  anditcmL* 
All  this  is  manifestly  fi&lse.  The  Indqin- 
dents  employ,  and  have  employed  teem  tlw 
first,  fixed  and  regular  ti>ac^en:  nor  d» 
they  allow  every  one  to  teach,  who  may  dwn 
himself  qualified  for  it^  The  excellent  hif- 
toriau  here  confounds  the  Indepradtm ft wA 
the  Jirvwnisffi,  who  are  well  known  toalbv 
to  all  a  riglit  to  teach.  I  pass  over  fltbcf 
assertions,  notwithstanding:  tney  areeqiaII|F 
open  to  censure.  Now,  if  such  and  toattt 
a  man,  after  residing  long  among  theuj^ 
lish,  pronounced  .'<o  unjust  a  sentence  npA 
this  sect,  who  will  not  readily  pardon  ot£o< 
much  his  inferiors,  who  have  loaded  this  ttd 
with  groundless  accusations  ?  [On  all  that 
cliargt^,  see  NeaVs  Hi^Utrjf  oftkePKritaHi 
vol.  iii.  ch-  iv.  p.  167,&c.ed.  1817-     TV.] 

But  this  (some  one  may  say)  is  cfitsili 
from  numWrless  testimonies,  that  tbthidf' 
ptndtnt^  put  that  excellent  king,  Chariflsl, 
to  death ;  and  this  single  fact  evineei  tki 
extreme  impiety  and  depravity  of  the  mA 
I  am  awiire.  that  the  best  and  most  RSpM^ 
able  English  historians  chui>;:e  then  ilov 
with  this  regicide.  And  I  fully  agree  viA 
them,  provided  we  are  to  understand  bjtki 
term  ludiprndrntn,  those  persons  vbo  vh* 
hostile  to  regal  power,  and  attached  to  fl 
extravagant  kind  of  liberty.  But  if  ^ 
term  is  used  to  denote  tiie  predeeNun  ^ 
those  Indtptndents,  who  still  exist  taf^ 
the  English,  or  a  certain  religious  sert  S^ 
fering  from  the  other  English  sects  is  f^ 
tain  n^ligious  opinions,  I  an  not  CfiW 
that  their  assertion  is  quite  tnie.    TIV 
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to  obey  the  authority  and  laws,  either  of  bishops  or  of  councils, 
led  of  presbjrters  and  delegates  from  several  churches.*     In 


esent  the  Independents^  as  the  sole 
>t  the  atrodouB  deed  committed  on 
I.,  must  neceesarilj  mean  to  say, 
hat  the  ne&rious  parricides  were 
o  the  deed  by  the  suggestions  and 
rines  of  the  Independents,  or  that 
e  all  adherents  to  the  worship  and 
ines  of  the  Independents ;  neither 
is  capable  of  soUd  proofl  In  the 
;  of  the  sect,  as  we  may  see,  there 
ing  which  could  excite  any  one  to 
mdi  a  crime ;  nor  does  the  history  of 
les  show,  that  there  was  any  more 
r  malevolence  towards  Charles  I. 
ndependentSf  than  in  the  Presby- 
And  that  aU  those  who  put  the 
death  were  Independents,  is  so  far 
tg  true,  that,  on  the  contrary,  several 
0t  English  historians,  and  even  the 
'  Charles  II.  testify,  that  this  tur- 
ympany  was  mixed,  and  composed 
jb  <xf  various  religions.  I  can  easily 
lat  there  were  some  Independents 
lem.  After  all,  this  matter  will  be 
bvelled  by  the  English  themselves, 
r  better  than  we,  in  what  sense  the 
'ependents  must  be  used,  when  it  is 
to  those  who  brought  Charles  I.  to 
k.  [According  to  Neal,  /.  c,  iii. 
621,  &c.  533,  no  one  religious  de- 
on  is  chargeable  with  the  regicide, 
the  army  and  the  House  of  Com- 
th  of  which  were  composed  of  men 
IB  religions.  Only  two  Congrtga- 
nistezs  approved  the  putting  Charles 
;  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  a 
lonstrated  against  it  TV.] 
I  have  carefully  inquired  for  the 
why  the  Indrpendents  are  taxed 
many  crimes  and  enormities,  three 
specially  have  occurred  to  my  mind. 
nn  Independents  is  ambiguous,  and 
opriated  to  any  one  class  of  men. 
to  mention  other  senses  of  it,  the 
applied  by  the  English  to  those 
f  deTnocracy^  who  wish  to  have  the 
nact  their  own  laws,  and  govern 
«s,  and  who  wiU  not  suffer  an  indi- 
r  several  individuals,  to  bear  rule 
ate;  or,  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of 
e,  who  maintain,  that  the  people 
be  independent  of  aU  control,  ex- 
at  arises  from  themselves.  This 
consisting  in  a  groat  measure  of 
iticB,  were  the  principal  actors  in 
edy  in  England,  the  effects  of  which 
deplored.  Hence,  whatever  was 
ioce  by  this  faction,  extravagantly 
ily,  was,  I  suspect,  all  charged  upon 
pendents ;  who  were  not  indeed  al- 
withont  faults,  yet  were  far  better 

III.  B 


than  they. — IL  Nearly  all  the  English  sects, 
which  distracted  the  nation  in  the  times  of 
Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  assumed 
the  name  of  Independents ;  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  public  esteem,  which  the 
real  Independents  ei\joyed  on  account  of 
their  upright  conduct,  and  in  order  to  screen 
themselves  from  reproach.  This  is  attested 
among  others  by  John  Toland,  in  his  letter 
to  John  le  Clerc,  inserted  by  the  latter  ia 
his  Biblioth,  UniverseUe  et  Historiquey  t  xxiii 
pt  ii.  p.  506.  *Au  commencement,  tons  les 
Sectaires  se  disoient  Indipendans,  parce  que 
ces  demiers  Stolen t  fort  honorez  du  peuple 
4  cause  de  leur  pi^t^.'  Now,  as  the  term' 
was  so  extensively  applied,  who  does  not 
see,  that  it  might  easily  be,  that  the  enor- 
mities of  various  sects  mieht  be  all  charged 
upon  the  genuine  Independsnts? — III.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  usurper,  gave  a  preference  to 
the  Independents,  before  all  the  other  sects 
in  his  country.  For  he  was  as  much  afraid 
of  the  councils  or  synods  of  the  Presbyterians 
as  he  was  of  the  bishops ;  but  in  the  form 
of  church  government  adopted  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, tiiere  was  nothing  at  all  which  he 
could  fear.  Now,  as  men  of  like  character 
incline  to  associate  together,  this  circum- 
stance might  lead  many  to  suppose,  that  the 
Independents  were  all  of  the  same  character 
with  Cromwell,  that  is  very  bad  people. 

*  They  undoubtedly  received  the  name  of 
Independents,  from  their  maintaining  that 
all  assemblies  of  Christians  had  the  right 
of  self-government,  or  were  independent. 
This  very  term  is  used  by  John  Kobinson, 
in  his  exposition  of  this  doctrine,  in  his 
Apologia  pro  Exulibtts  Anglis,  cap.  v.  p.  22, 
where  he  says :  *  Coetum  quemlibet  parti- 
cularem  (recte  institutum  et  ordinatum) 
esse  totam,  integram,  ot  perfectam  ecclesiam 
ex  suis  partibiis  constantem  immediate  et 
independeitter  (quoad  alias  ecclesias)  sub 
ipso  Christo.*  And  possibly  from  this  very 
passage,  the  term  Independents,  which  was 
before  imknown,  had  its  origin.  At  first 
the  followers  of  Kobinson  did  not  reject  this 
appellation :  nor  has  it  any  bad  or  odious 
import,  provided  it  is  understood  in  their 
own  sense  of  it.  In  England,  it  was  entirely 
unknown  till  the  year  1640.  At  least,  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  enacted  this  year 
in  the  conventions  held  by  the  bishops  at 
London  and  York,  in  which  all  the  sects 
then  existing  in  England  are  enumerated, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Independents, 
See  the  Constitutions  and  Canons  ecclesi- 
astical, treated  upon  by  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  in  their  several  Synods, 
A.D.    1640,   in    David    Wilkins's   Concilia 
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this  sinpfle  opinion  it  is,  especially,  that  they  differ  from  the  Preshy- 
toriaus.*  For  whatever  elHe  they  l>elieve  or  teach  on  religious  subjects, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  and  those  not  of  much  importance,  is 
almost  throutjjhout  in  accordance  with  the  Genevan  doctrines.  The 
parent  of  the  sect  waa  John  liohhisoUy  minister  of  a  Brownist  church 
which  was  settled  at  Ley  den,  in  Holland,  a  grave  and  pious  man. 
Perceiving  that  the  discipline,  which  Robert  Bromn  had  set  up,  wm 
in  some  respects  defective,  he  imdertook  to  correct  it,  and  give  it 
such  a  form  sis  would  render  it  less  odious  than  l>efore.  In  two  re- 
spects, particularly,  are  the  Independents  better  than  the  B'ix>wniiii»\ 
first  in  moiieration  and  candour  ;  for  they  did  not,  as  Brown  had 
done,  execrate,  and  pronounce  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name,  the 
churches  tliat  had  adopted  a  diflferent  form  of  government ;  but  they 
admitted,  that  piety  and  true  religion  might  flourish,  where  the 
ecclesiastical  aflfairs  were  subject  to  the  authority  of  bis/iops^  or  to 
the  decrees  of  council Sy  yet  still  they  looked  upon  their  own  form  of 
government  as  possessed  of  divine  authority,  and  introduced  by  no 
other  than  Christ's  apostles.  In  the  next  place  the  Independents 
excelled  the  BroivnistSy  by  abolishing  that  liberty  of  teaching,  whidi 
Brown  had  allowed  equally  to  all  the  brethren.  For  they  have 
regular  teachers,  elected  by  the  whole  brotherliood ;  and  they  do  not 
allow  any  one  to  deliver  discourses  to  the  people,  unless  he  has  bea 
previously  examhied  and  approved  by  the  officers^  of  the  church. 
This  sect,  which  began  to  exist  in  Holland  in  1610,  had  very  few 
adherents  at  first  in  England,  and,  to  escape  the  punishment  deaeed 
against  Nonconfonnlsfs,  kept  itself  concealed;*  but  on  the  decline 
of  the  power  of  the  bishops  in  the  time  of  CluirUs  L  it  took  courage, 
in  the  year  1640,  and  boldly  showed  itself  in  public.  Afterwanb^it 
soon  increased  so  much  in  reputation  and  in  numbers,  that  it  oooM 
compete  for  priority,  not  only  with  the  Episcopalians,  but  also  with 
the  very  powerful  Fresbyterians ;  which  must  be  attributed,  among 


Mtupirfi  BriUwniof  ct  Hint  rnup,  iv.  548.  But 
H  littli*  aft<?nn':iril8,  and  csptM*ially  aftor  the 
y«'ar  1C42.  this  app(»llati(>n  is  of  frtHpifnt 
oi*i*urrfnoe  in  the  annals  of  Kngli.sh  history. 
Nor  (lid  the  Enj^lish  Imftjuiuhn/s,  at  first, 
rofuso  to  be  called  by  tliii*  name ;  Imt  ratluT, 
in  their  Ai>olojry,  publinljod,  Ijondon.  1644, 
4to  (Ajwlogi-tical  Narration  of  tho  IjK/tjMrn- 
(fen tit),  they  foarlessly  assume  thitf  namv. 
J3ut  aft<-n%"ards,  wlu-n,  as  we  have  rtmiarkcd, 
many  otiicr  sects  adrtptcd  this  name,  and 
oven  s«.'«.litiouH  citizens,  who  plotted  the 
destruction  of  their  king,  vere  commonly 
designated  by  it,  they  very  solicitously  de- 
jirecated  the  application  of  it  t/)  them,  and 
culU^d  thems«'lves  Conijrffjalimwl  llnthrm, 
and  their  churches  Cknufrttjationnl  Ckunhis. 
*  [There  are  two  points  of  difference  be- 
tween tlie  Presbyterians  and  the  Indepen- 
dents, or  Conpregationidists.  The  fir^t 
relates  to  the  indept-ndenco  of  individual 
churches,  <»r  their  exemption  from  foreign 


jurisdict ion.     The  second  rolutcv  to  the  Io» 
tion  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  povtndf 
each  church.    Tlu-  Prrshytrr/tins  asnga  Am 
jxiwers  to  the  cUfrrskip  of  the  efamuii  vti 
tile  (vistor  and  the  ruling  elders  auMwHrf 
iu  a  church  session  ;  but  the  Indrjeniatifi 
CongretjatiomUists  confide  them  to  api^ 
ral  meeting  of  uU  the  male  membeis  (tf  At 
church,  or  to  the  officers  and  the  wkdi 
brotherhooil  assembled  in  a  chnivh  Be(tii# 
From  this  latter  principlo  it  is,  that  the  fr 
dependents   are   callecl    CunprrgaiMM^ 
And  as  in  modem  times  ticy  admit  cf  * 
connexion  or  confederation  of  sister  drnt^ 
which  in  somi'  measore  bounds  aad  lii^ 
the  iiidtpendt  iice  of  the  indiridnal  dbuiM 
they  have  discarded  the  name  of  Mif^ 
daits,     Jr.] 

^  I  •  In  1616,  Mr.  Jacob,  who  had  adcfM 
the  religious  sentiments  of  Kobin8on.Mti9 
the  fii^  Independ^Mt  or  Oomffftptiii^ 
church  in  England.'     itfifir/.] 
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causes,  to  the  erudition  of  its  teachers,  and  to  the  reformed 
of  the  people.*  During  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  who  for 
\  reasons  was  its  greatest  patron,  it  was  everywhere  in  the 
^j  reputation:  but  on  the  restoration  of  the  English  affairs, 
Charles  IL^  it  began  to  decline  greatly,  and  gradually  sank 
)  former  obscurity.  At  the  present  day,  it  exists  indeed,  but 
d  and  depressed;  and  in  the  reign  of  WiUia/m  IIL^  a.  d.  1691, 
induced,  by  its  weakness,  to  enter  into  a  coalition  (yet  without 
up  its  own  regulations)  with  the  Presbyterians  resident  in 
n  and  the  vicinity.* 


.  Keal,  History  of  the  Puritans^  ii 
,  393.  iii.  141,  146,  276,  303.  637, 
Qth.  Wm.  B6hm*8  Englische  Refar- 
kistorie,  book  vi  ch.  iv.  p.  794.     [A 
Mr.   Robinson's    congregation  at 
removed    to  Plymouth    in    New 
,  in  1620.    And  during  the  reign 
es  L  and  quite  down  to  the  end  of 
my,  great  numbers  of  the  Englidi 
leits  removed  to  New  England,  and 
rmed  flourishing  colonies :  so  that 
^nd,  for  about  two  centuries,  has 
d  more  Independents  or  Congrega- 
s,  than  Old  England.     TV.] 
n  this  time  onward,  they  were  called 
Brethren.    See  Jo.  Toland's  letter, 
le  Clerc*s  Biblioth.    UniversHle  et 
ite,  xxiii   506.      [It  must  not  be 
1,    that    the    distmction    between 
rians  and  Congregationaluits  ceased 
lad  from  1691,  or  that  both  have, 
»,  formed  but  one  sect    They  still 
distinct,  yet  friendly  sects.     JBeing 
A  doctrines,  and  anxious  to  hold 
ion  with  each  other,  notwithstand- 
r  different  modes  of  church  govem- 
icy  adopted  these  articles  of  agree- 
id  consent ;    in  which   each    sect 
ared  to  come  as  near  to  the  other 
different  principles  would  admit 
r,  these  Articles,  with  very  slight 
DB,  were  adopted  by  the  Elaers  and 
)RS  of  the  churches  of  Connecticut, 
ed  at  Saybrook  in  1708 ;  and  they 
n  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  Say- 
latftmn,  or  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
tion  of  Connecticut  See  Tnmibull's 
0/  Connecticut,  L  610,  613.  514. 
ticies  themselves  may  be  seen  in 
I's  History  of  Dissenters^  ii   130, 
io  the  Saybrook  Platform,  ed.  New 
1769,  p.'  99,  &c     TV.]    William 
k  published  the  Articles  of  agree- 
n    the    Memoirs    of   his  life  and 
\,  ii.  549,  &c      They  are  nine  in 
The  Ist  treats  '  of  Churches  and 
Members.'     Here,  in  §  6,  the  Pres- 
18  and  Independents  declare,  'that 
tticular  church  hath  right  to  choose 
1    officers;     and — hatii    authority 
irist  for  exercising  government^  and 


of  enjoying  all  the  ordinances  of  worship 
within  itsdf:'  and  §  7,  that,  'in  the  a<£ 
ministration  of  church  power,  it  belongs  to 
the  pastors  and  other  elders  of  every  parti- 
cular church  (if  such  there  be)  to  rule  and 
govern ;  and  to  the  brotherhood  to  consent 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Gk>speL*    Here 
both  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents 
depart    frt>m    their    original     prindples. 
Article  II.  treats  <  of  the  Ministry.'     They 
require  the  ministers  of  religion  to  be  not 
only  pious  ({  2).  but  also  teamed;    and 
({  3,  4,  5)  would  have  them  be  elected  by 
the  church,  with  the  advice  of  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,   and  also  solemnly  or- 
dained.  Article  IIL  '  of  Censures;*  decrees 
that  scandalous  or  offending  members  be 
first  admonished;  and  if  they  do  not  reform, 
be  excluded  from  the  church,  by  the  pastors ; 
but  with    the  consent  of    the    brethren. 
Article  rV.  *  of  Communion  of  Churches ; ' 
declares  all  churches  to  be  on   a  perfect 
equality,  and  therefore  independent;    yet 
makes    it    the    duty  of   the  pastors  and 
teachers  to  maintain  a  kind  of  communion 
of  churches,  and  often  to  meet  together  and 
consult  on  the  interests  of  the  churches. 
Article  V.  *  of  Deacons  and  Ruling  Elders.' 
Here  the  United  Brethren  admit,  that  the 
office  of  Deacon,  or  curator  of  the  poor,  is 
of  divine  appointment ;  and  say :  'Whereas 
divers  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  also  the 
office  of  ruling  Etders,  who  labour  not  in 
word  and  doctrine,  and  others  think  other- 
wise, we  agree,  that  this  difference  make 
no  breach  among   us.'      Article  VI.    'of 
Synods;'    admits,  that    it  is  useful  and 
necessary,  in  cases  of  importance,  for  the 
ministers  of   many  churches    to    hold    a 
council ;  and  that  the  decisions  formed  in 
these  conventions  must  not  be  despised  by 
the  churches,   without  the  most  weighty 
reasons.     Article  VII.  'of  our  demeanour 
towards  the  civil  Magistrate  ;  *    promises 
obedience  to  magistrates,  and  prayers  for 
them.   Article  VIII.  treats  '  of  a  Confession 
of  Faith ; '  and  leaves  the  brethren  free  to 
judge,   whether    the    39    Articles  of   the 
English    Church,  or  the  Confession    and 
Catechism  of   the  Westminster  assembly, 
that  is,  of  the  Presbyterians,  or  lastly  the 
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§  22.  \Miile  Oliver  Cromwell  adminbit^red  the  government  of 
(ireat  Britiiiii,  all  s(^cts,  even  the  vilest  and  most  alwiird,  had  fiill 
liberty  to  publish  their  upiuiuiis :  the  bishops  alone,  and  the  friends 
of  episcopal  government,  were  most  unjustly  oppressed  and  stripped 
of  all  their  revenues  and  honours.  IW  far  the  most  numerous  and 
influential  of  all,  were  the  Preshyterinns  and  the  Iiulepend^rUs; 
the  latter  of  whom  were  most  favoured  and  extolled  by  Cromwdl 
(who,  however,  actually  belonged  to  no  sect),  and  manifestly  for  the 
s.ike  of  curbing  more  easily  the  Presbyterians,  who  sought  to  acquire 
dominion.*     In  this  period  arose  the  Fifth'iTwna^xhy  meii,  as  they 


Confossion  of  th«*  Congn-pational  Bretlinii, 
itiibliNlh>d  by  the  convfution  ut  the  li^voy, 
lu  I608,  Ix'  most  iigr«^cablc*  to  the  holy 
8(Ti}>tiirt!H.  [Thoir  words  are:  '  As  to  what 
ap}»<Ttaiu8  to  soundnt'Hs  of  judjrnient  in 
mattt-rs  of  faith,  wo  estofm  it  SiiiilicifUt  that 
a  chun.*h  acknowlfilge  the  Scriptures  to  bo 
the  wonl  of  (lod,  the  perfect  and  only  nile 
of  faith  and  prai-tier ;  and  own  either  the 
doctrinal  j>art  of  those  ctininionly  caUed 
thr  Artieh'S  tif  the  ehureli  of  Knghind,  or 
the  CoufeMsion,  or  C-atHohiHm.  »horter  or 
birjrer.  eonipibti  by  the  asst»n»bly  at  West- 
minster, or  the  Confession  a^eetl  on  at  the 
Savoy,  to  W'  ajrri.'eable  to  the  said  nde.' 
7r.]  Artii'h'  IX-  'of  our  duty  and  dejiort- 
ment  towanls  tlieni  that  are  nut  in  com- 
munion with  us:' — ineuleatis  onlv  hive  and 
moiloration  t<.iwanls  them.  It  ln'nee  apiK-ars, 
that  till-  I/fi/'jumfniffi^  induoitl  by  nec<-r.sity, 
ajiproaiheil  in  many  |)oint8  towan.b<  tlie 
opinions  <^f  the  Vrvslnftt  rians^  and  jlepart^-d 
fnun  tlie  jirinoiplrs  of  their  aneesturs.  [As 
r«'Sipeets  union  and  communion  of  churches 
their  mutual  accr»untability,  and  {MThai>s 
also  tin*  f»owrrs  and  prerogatives  of  church 
olfieers,  there  was  some  change  in  the  views 
of  the  Inde]>endentH  of  England,  and  also 
in  America.  But  the  English  Prt^sbyterians 
alsi.i  Softened  (.-ousidiTably  the  ri^roiii's  of 
IVesbvterianism.  as  it  was  intrcHlueed  and 
Htt  u|)  among  them  by  the  Set^telu  Tliis 
coalition  of  llie  two  denominations  tendeil 
to  abate  tlu*  zeal  of  b(>th,  in  maintaining 
the ///.v  (liriiiuin  of  their  respective  systems 
of  eluireh  government.  For  a  considenible 
time,  the  l*risl>}terian  and  Congregational 
ministers  in  and  near  Ljmlon,  continued  to 
hold  nuM'tings  for  mutual  consultation,  and 
for  regulating  thr  licencing  of  candidates. 
And  in  some  other  c<»imties  of  England, 
similar  united  meetings  were  held.  But  ere 
Ljng,  they  w,Te  dn>pi»ed;  and  the  two  de- 
nominations, though  on  frientlly  terms  with 
each  other,  managwl  respK'etively  their  own 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the-r  own  way.  7>.] 
*  [Mosheim's  account  of  the  I*resbyterians 
is  Unj  meagre  for  those  who  an*  expectKl  to 
read  this  translation  of  his  work.  It  is, 
thirefons  deemed  necessary  here  to  intro- 
duce u  sumniar)'  history,  first  of  the  SivUisk 


church,  and  then  of  the  English  PredyU- 
rianii,  during  this  century. 

The    Scottish    church. — ^From    his  fat 
arrival  in  England,  in  1603,  king  J«nws  tti 
himself  to  undermine  Presbytexianism  in 
Scotland,  and  to  establish  Episcopacj  on  ib 
ruins.     For  this  purpose,  he  not  unlj  spoke 
contemptuously  of   the  PtvtfbjtemnSt  it 
in.solent  men  and  enemie8  to  regal  ponr, 
but  actually  nominatf^i  bishope  to  the  tlli^ 
teen    SSt'ottish    bishoprics;     and   in  1608, 
obtninevl  fnmi  the  ]»arl lament  of  Perth,  n 
act,  dcidaring  the  king  to  have  wremigi 
authority  over    }dl    estates,   persons,  uA 
causi'S  whatsoever,  in  Scotland ;  and  also  an 
act  restoring  to  the  bishops  their  anciea: 
poHSiSsions  which  had  been  annexed  to  the 
crown.     This  made  the  new  bishops  pea 
of  the  realm.     The  General  AsM-'mbljin^ 
testeiL   But  in  1608.  a  convention,  elaiminf 
to  be  a  General  Assembly,   deelaivd  the 
bishops  |M>ri)etual  mitdemturs   of   all  the 
S^-niHis   and   Pn^sb^-teries.      Another  «■• 
Tent  ion,   however,   was    then    sitting,   in 
o])position  to  this;    and  committees  fen 
both  attempted  a  compromise.   The  bidbop 
ciirriiil  their  point  in  1609:  andtbtfSAt 
ye:ir,  the  king,  contrary  to  law,  anthoriKd 
them  to  hold  Jliffh  Commisgion  Courti.    Id 
the  same  year  (1610),  11  i^i^mipt  aawmt^ 
was  held  at  Glasgow,  which  sanctioDnl  dv 
right  of  the  bi^hol»8  to  preside,  personalh. 
or  by  their  representativt^  in  all  the  jifr 
calories    of   the  church,    in    all  iVHC  df 
discipline,  ordination   and   depriratioa  oi 
ministers,  visitation  of  churches,  &«.   i^ 
ministers,  at  their  ordination,  wore  totveir 
oljcdience  to  their  ordinary;  and  all  deigf" 
men  wen^  forbidden  to  preach  or  to  i|i*^ 
ag'ain^t  the  acts  of  this  assemUy,  ur  to 
touch  at  all  the  subject  of  the  parity^ 
ministers.     Three  Scottish  bishops  y^^f^ 
wood,  I^mb,  and  Hamilton)  were  no»i*^ 
to  England,  there  to  receive  episcopsd*"* 
secration :  and  on  their  return,  they  cos** 
crated  the  rest.    In  161 7.  king  JamVf  o*^ 
a  journey  into  Scotland,  chie6y  to  fiuAff 
the  cause  of  episcopacy,  which  was  adTtf*" 
ing  but  slowly.     The  next  year  (1618>» 
convention,  or  General  Assi'mbly,  comp**! 
very  mucli  of  courtiem,  met  at  Perth.  ^ 
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called;   delirious  persons  who  would  have  turned  the  world 
e  down.  They  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  would  personally  descend. 


d  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  the 
stration  of  it  in  priyate  houses,  and 
dck,  the  private  baptism  of  children, 
)nfirmation  by  bishops,  and  the  ob- 
«  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
cension  day.  These  were  called  the 
ieUs  of  Perth.  They  were  published 
,1  authority;  and  in  1621,  a  Scottish 
lent  was  persuaded,  though  not  with- 
ficolty,   to   enact   them   into  laws, 

the  remonstrances  of  great  numbers 

clergy.  Persecution  ensued:  and 
ministers  were  fined,  imprisoned,  and 
d,  by  the  High  Commission  Court 

this  reign,  many  Scotch  Presbyte- 
loyed  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 

established  flourishing  churches. 
(  I.  followed  up  the  measures  pur- 
y  his  father.  In  1633,  he  went  to 
d  to  be  crowned;  and  there  com- 
a  Scottish  parliament  to  invest  him 
I  the  ecclesiastical  powers  possessed 
father,  and  also  to  confirm  -the  laws 
last  reign  respecting  religion.     On 

Scotland  he  erected  a  new  bishopric 
aburgh  ;  and  archbishop  Laud  drew 
des  for  regulating  the  royal  chapel 
aburgh ;  which  was  to  be  a  pattern 
.  cathedrals,  chapels,  and  parish 
90.     Hitherto  the  Scotch  episcopal 

had  no  settled  liturgy:  the  king, 
re,  ordered  the  Scotch  bishops  to 
ip  canons  and  a  liturgy,  similar  to 
f  the  English  church.     These  being 

by  Laud  and  other  English  bishops, 
mposed    upon    the  whole  Scottish 

by  royal  proclamation :  the  canons 
5,  and  the  liturgy  in  1636.  The 
ta  of  the  bishops  to  enforce  these, 
:  the  sanction  of  a  General  Assembly, 
Scottish  parbament,  threw  the  whole 
into  commotion.  The  nobles,  gentry, 
10,  and  clergy,  combined  to  resist 
innoYations;  and  in  1638,  they 
J  reyived  the  national  covenant  of 
id  1590.  Hence,  the  king  found  it 
ry  to  relax,  not  a  little,  his  injunc- 
and  he  now  permitted  a  General 
ly  to  be  called.     But  his  commis- 

finding  this  body  unmanageable, 
(d  it  The  Assembly,  however,  would 
uate,  but  protested;  and  continuing 
iflsions,  they  disannulled  the  act  of 
ieding  General  Assemblies  (namely, 
r  1606,  1608,  1610,  1616,  1617,  and 

abolished  Episcopacy;  condemned 
\  articles  of  Perth,  the  liturgy,  ca- 
id  high  commission  court ;  restored 
:«8byterie8.  Synods,  and  General 
•lies;  and  deposed  all  the  bishops, 
o,  whom  they  allowed  to  remain  as 


parish  ministers.  The  king  now  resorted 
to  war,  and  marched  an  army  into  Scotland, 
in  1639.  But  a  truce  was  concluded;  and 
a  new  Assembly  and  a  new  parliament  both 
met,  and  confirmed  substantially  the  doings 
of  the  last  Assembly.  In  1640,  the  king 
raised  another  army,  and  renewed  the  war 
upon  the  Scots ;  but  foimd  it  necessary  to 
agree  again  to  a  truce ;  and  also  to  assemble 
an  English  parliament,  which  was  called 
the  long  parliament,  because  it  sat  twelve 
years,  and  which  favoured  the  Scots  in  their 
controversy  with  the  king.  His  English 
subjects  were  now  alienated  from  him ;  and 
to  be  able  to  contend  with  English  mal- 
contents, the  king  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Scots,  by  which  he  agreed  to  the  total 
abolition  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  entire  resti- 
tution of  Presbyterianism  in  that  country. 
The  peace,  however,  was  of  little  service  to 
him,  as  the  English  parliament  and  the 
Scots  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  In 
1642,  the  Scots  offered  to  be  mediators  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  English  parliament; 
which  the  king  resented  highly.  This  drew 
closer  tbe  union  between  the  Scots  and  the 
English  parliament  The  Scots  now  formed 
the  design  of  establishing  Presbyterianism, 
as  the  only  religion,  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  To  this  project  the 
English  parliament,  in  order  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Scots  in  their  war  with 
the  king,  was  led  to  yield  assent  Commis- 
sioners from  the  General  Assembly  of  Scot- 
land were  now  admitted  to  sit  in  the 
"Westminster  Assembly  of  divines;  and 
the  Scotch  had  great  infiuence  in  all  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  England,  till  the 
time  of  Cromwell's  usurpation.  In  1643, 
at  their  instance,  the  English  parliament 
assented  to  the  Scotch  national  Covenant, 
somewhat  modified,  and  now  denominated 
the  solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  which  it 
also  recommended,  and  at  length  enjoined 
upon  the  whole  English  nation.  The 
Scotch  strenuously  opposed  all  toleration  of 
any  but  Presbyterians,  in  either  country. 
This  alienated  the  Independents,  Baptists, 
and  other  sectarians  from  them ;  and  the 
English  parliament  found  it  necessaiy  to 
proceed  with  caution.  In  1646,  the  king 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Scotch;  and 
they  delivered  him  over  to  the  English 
parliament ;  hoping  thus  to  induce  them 
resolutely  to  enforce  Presbyterianism  ovejr 
the  three  kingdoms.  But  the  parliament 
was  so  irresolute,  that  the  Scotch  .became 
jealous  of  it.  AAer  Charles  I.  was  be- 
headed, in  1649,  the  Scotch  proclaimed 
Charles  II.  king  ;  and  declared  against  the 
English   Commonwealth.      In    1649,   they 
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and  establish  a  new  and  heavenly  kingdom  on  the  earth.^    Now  arose 
the  Quakers^  to  whom,  as  they  have  continued  to  the  present  time, 


cnt<»r<Hl  into  negotiations  ^ith  the  now  king, 
in  Holbind,  who  then  profoswdly  ac'codt'd 
to  th»»  national  covenant.     Th«  noxt  ypar, 
the  king  1auil(>tl  in  Scotland  ;  but  liin  arniy 
was    (lefi-ateil    by    Cromwell.      In    1C51, 
Chiu'les  II.  was  crowned  in  Scotland ;  and 
thru  Kwom  to  ob**crTe  the  solemn  Ix^aguc 
and  Covenant.     After  this  he  marcheii  an 
army  into  England,  Hufferwl  a  total  defeat, 
and  fle<l  in  diHgui^e   to  France.     General 
Monk,  whom  Cromwell  bad  h»ft  in  Scotland, 
i40on  redu<?ed  that  whole  country  to  ^(ubmit, 
and  to  become  united  with  the  Common- 
wealth of   England ;    and  alno  to  allow  a 
frei»  toleration,  to  which  the  Presbyterians 
were  much  «»pi)Osied.     Commissioners  were 
now  sent   into   Scotland,   by  the  English 
]Kirliauient,  to  establish  lil^erty  of  conscience 
there.     Thus  things  remained  till  the  resto- 
ration.  Presbyterianium  was  the  established 
n-ligion  of  StrotJand;    but  dissenters  were 
allowed  to  live  in  peace,  and  to  worship  in 
their  own  way.   At  the  restoration,  in  1661, 
a  Scottish   ptirlinment  rescinded   all   acts 
and  covenants,  relative  to  religion,  made  or 
enten'd   into  since   the  commencement  of 
the  civil  tnnibles,  and  empowered  the  king 
to  settle  the  cscclesiastical  establisliment  at 
liis  ])leasure.   He  ordained  Presbyterian  ism 
for  the  present;    but   soon  after,   though 
witli  some  hesitation,  onlered  Episcopacy  in 
its  place.     Sharp,  Fairfowl,  I-ieighton,  and 
Hamilton,  were  consecrated  bishojw.   Under 
Charles  II.,  from  1662  to  1685,  the  Scotch 
I'resbyterians   8uffcn:'d  ven*  much   as   the 
English  Non-coufonnists  (fid ;    for  similar 
laws  and  measun^s  wen*  adopted  in  l>oth 
countries.      James    II.  pursued   the  same, 
persecuting  course,  till  1687,  when,  in  order 
to  advance  jwpery,   he   granted   universal 
toler.ition.      On   the   nvolution,    in    1688, 
the  St^otch  Presbyterian  church  regained  all 
its  lib<»rtics  and  prerogatives,  which  it  has 
enjoyed  with  little  diminution  to  the  prt;- 
sent  day.     Hut  the  troubles  it  expt»rieuc<*d 
during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  sons, 
had  induceil  many  Scot'h  Presbyterians  to 
emigrate  to  the  north  of  Iivland,  to  North 
America,  and  elsewhere.     See  Neal's  Hist, 
of  //*/■  Ptiritans  ;  Crookshank's  Hist,  of  the 
fttatr  and  svffrring^  of  thr  Church  of  Scot- 
hmd  \  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times  ; 
Spots^'ood,  and  various  others. 

The  Engli»h  Prc^hiftrrians. — Most  of  the 
early  English  Purituns,  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  fon*ign  Reformed  churches, 
which  were  all  PresbyterLin,  wore  more  or  less 
attached  to  l^^-sbyterian  fonns  of  worship 
and  cliurch  governments  IJut  as  the  Eng- 
lish lashops,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
generally  admitt4.'d  the  validity  of  foreign 


or  Pn^sbyterian  ordinatioii ;  while  the  Puri- 
tans or  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand, 
mlmitttnl  the  validity  of  ordination  Ij 
bishops,  and  the  Uwfiilne»  of  bisbopt  oiF 
some  sort ;  hence  the  principal  diiRcnltjof 
the  English  Puritans  or  Presbyteriant,  in 
those  times,  related  to  the  rites  of  ftonkip, 
(Neal,  Hist,  if  Puritans,  i.  886.)  In  157J» 
several  of  the  more  strenuous  Puritus, 
despiiringof  any  further  reformation  of  the 
English  church  by  public  authori^^,  {«>> 
ceeiled  secretly  to  oiganise  the  first  ftwbr- 
terian  church  in  England,  at  Wandmrato, 
five  miles  from  London.  This  chnzth, 
though  persecuted,  continued  to  exist:  and 
others  were  formed  on  tlie  model  of  it  Bat 
the  greater  part  of  the  clei^  who  were  b- 
clineil  to  Pn*Mbyterian  views,  remained  in 
connexion  with  the  e!«t;iblished  church,  and 
>>ore  the  general  a]>pellation  of  Pnritua 
Many  of  them,  however,  kept  np  Toluntair 
meetings  among  themselves,  for  motiu 
advice  and  counsel,  in  a  kind  of  presbyt^ritf 
and  synods.  In  1586.  there  were  man 
than  500  such  ministers  in  England.  Hov 
long,  and  how  extensively.  thi*se  infonnal 
and  voluntary  meetingH  were  maintained,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
although  persccuti<m  induced  gmat  niinili«is 
to  remove  to  America.  Ireland,  and  else- 
where, yet  the  uuml>er  of  Ppp!«byteritBe 
that  n^mained.  under  the  general  appeUatxNi 
of  Puritans,  was  very  considerable ;  and  it 
greatly  incn'used  during  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  prior  to  IMJ, 
when  Ei»iscopacy  was  aKilished  byactrf 
parliament.  In  164.3,  tho  English  pariia- 
ment  selected  121  of  the  abl<i:t  divines  of 
England  with  30  lay  assessors,  whom  ibet 
communded  to  meet  at  Westminster,  and 
aid  them  by  their  coimsel,  in  settling  the 
government,  worship,  and  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England.  Tliis  was  the  Bunnai 
Westminster  Assembly  of  divines:  whid 
continued  to  meet>  and  to  discuss  such  sah* 
jects  as  the  parliament  submitted  to  tiirir 
consideration,  during  several  years.  They 
were  men  of  difTerent  sentiments,  Rre^ 
terians,  Erastians,  and  Independents,  win 
some  moderate  Episcopidians.  But  a  gffi^ 
majority  were  Pr«*sbyterians.  Beside^  no* 
long  after  this  assembly  met,  the  GeneiJ 
Assembly  of  the  Scottish  church,  at  the 
request  of  the  English  parliament,  •*• 
four  commissioners  to  this  body,onconditiMi 
that  the  whole  Westminster  AssemUv  and 
the  parliament  would  take  the  solfBB 
League  and  Covenant,  and  ngrve  to  establiA 
one  uniform  religion  throughout  thethi* 
kingiloms.  The  parliament  peluv-tantly  «•■ 
senteil   lo   the   condition,  for  the  sake  d 


*  For  this  note,  sec  ',  p.  377. 
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ill  devote  a  separate  chapter.    Now  the  furious  Anaiaptists  were 
Mi  to  utter  freely  whatever  a  disordered  mind  might  suggest.* 


K  the  co-operation  of  the  Scotch  in 
mtical  designs.  Before  the  Scottish 
flioners  arrived,  the  Westminster 
Aj  commenced  revising  the  39 
3;  and  went  over  the  first  15,  making 
^gfat  alterations.  After  the  arrivJ 
Scotch  commissioners,  and  the  adop- 
'  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
.  1644,  the  Assembly,  by  order  of 
lent,  drew  np  an  Exhortation  to  the 
of  England,  to  assent  to  the  solemn 
The  November  following,  they 
dered  to  write  a  drcolar  letter  to  the 
reformed  churches,  acqaaintin^ 
vith  the  proceedings  in  England. 
h  this  A^mbly,  the  parliament 
1  preachers,  and  directed  all  ecclesi- 
ilnirs.  They  next  drew  up  a  Directory 
>lic  worship  ;  which  was  sanctioned 
parliament,  January,  1645.  The 
PAT,  they  drew  up  a  Directory  for  the 
ion  of  ministers,  and  a  Directory  for 

discipline  and  government.  After 
lebate,  the  majority  of  the  Assembly 
d  for  Presbyterianism,  as  of  divine 
ion ;  but  the  parliament  voted  for  it, 

'  lawful,  and  agreeable  to  the  word 
L'  The  Assembly  also  put  the 
e  ecclesiastical  power  wholly  into  the 
>f  the  church  judicatories ;  but  the 
lent  imposed  restrictions;  and,  to  the 
issatis&ction  of  the  Scotch  and  most 
English  Presbyterians,  allowed  an 
from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  judi- 
to  the  parliament  In  March,  1646, 
lent  ordered    ruling    elders    to    be 

in  all  the  churches  of  England ;  and 
;e  erection  of  Presbyteries,  Synods, 
General  Assemblv,  for  a  trial  of  the 
The  Scotch  church  objected  to 
imperfections,  in  thePresbjrterianism 
tablished  by  the  English  parliament ; 
rticularly  to  the  right  of  appeal,  in 
;  resort,  from  the  ecclesiastical  court> 
larliament:  and  the  English  Presby- 
,  and  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
rith  the  Scotch.  In  May,  1646,  the 
•ing  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch, 
i|^h  Presbyterians  determined  to 

Fresbyterianism,  Jure  divino^  on  all 
d ;  and  to  allow  no  toleration  of  dis- 
.  For  this  purpose,  they  caused  a 
remonstrance  to  be  presented  to  the 
lent,  in  the  name  of  the  lord-mavor, 
en,  and  common  council  of  London ; 
ey  were  supported  by  the  whole 
of  the  Scottish  nation.  On  the  eon- 
he  Independents  and  other  sectarians 

army,  procured  a  counter-petition 
nmerous  citizens  of  London.  The 
as  were  divided  in  sentiment,  and  at 


a  loss  how  to  proceed.  To  gain  time,  they 
demanded  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
scripture  proofSsi  for  that  jus  divinum  in 
church  government^  which  they  had  main- 
tained. It  may  be  remarked,  that  from 
1644  to  1647,  the  Independents,  who  were 
rapidly  increasing  in  number,  uniformly 
pleaded  for  the  free  toleration  of  all  sects 
holding  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  the  parliament  were  not  un- 
willing to  admit  toleration,  at  least  of  the 
Independents.  But  the  Presbyterians  were 
utterly  opposed  to  it;  and  their  influence 
prevented  the  parliament  from  pursuing  the 
course  they  would  have  done.  This  it  whs 
that  alienated  the  Independents  and  the 
army  from  Presbyterianism,  and  from  the 
parliament ;  and  finally  led  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  whole  Presbyterian  establishment 
set  up  in  England.  The  demand  of  the 
house  of  commons  for  scriptural  proof  of 
the  divine  authority  of  Ptesbyterianism, 
produced  long  and  warm  debases  in  the 
Westminster  Assemblv.  The  Erastians  and 
Independents  at  length  protested,  and  with- 
drew. The  Presbyterians,  53  in  number, 
now  left  alone,  voted,  with  but  one  dissent- 
ing voice,  that  '  Christ  has  appointed  a 
church  government,  distinct  from  the  civil 
magistrates.*  On  the  other  points,  referred 
to  them,  they  were  afraid  to  report  their 
views,  lest  the  parliament  should  put  them 
under  a/^npmww/rc.  But  the  PresWterian 
divines  of  London  met  at  Sion  College, 
answered  fully  the  questions  of  the  house  of 
commons,  ana  maintained  in  strong  terms 
the  jus  divinum  of  Presbyterianism.  Yet 
in  a  second  meeting,  they  lowered  their 
tone  somewhat ;  and  agreed  to  set  up  the 
limited  Presbyterianism,  already  sanctioned 
by  the  parliament.  This  consisted  of  paro- 
chiid  presbyteries  (or  church  sessions), 
classes  (or  presbyteries),  provincial  assem- 
blies (or  synods),  and  a  national  assembly ; 
with  an  appeal  to  the  parliament,  in  the 
last  resort  The  province  of  London  was 
now  distributed  into  12  classes,  containing 
138  parochial  presbyteries.  The  next  year 
(1647),  provincial  assemblies  (synods)  actu- 
ally met  in  London  and  in  Lancashire ;  and 
in  those  counties  only,  under  the  act  of 
parliament.  The  provincial  assembly  of 
London  continued  to  meet  semi-annually, 
tiU  the  end  of  Cromwell's  reign.  In  the 
other  parts  of  England,  the  Presbyterians 
continued  to  meet  in  their  voluntary  con- 
ventions for  ccclesiiistical  afiairs,  which 
had  not  the  sanction  of  law.  The  king; 
though  a  prisoner,  refused  his  assent  to  this 
new  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England. 
At  the  same  time,  he  tried  to  detadi  the 
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Now  the  Deists,  who  rechiced  all  religion  to  a  very  few  precepts 
inculcated  by  reason  and  the  light  of  nature,  gathered  themselves  a 


»*v»oteli  from  tho  English,  hy  promiKinR  thom 
J*n^sl»ytmaiu«ni  fi)r  JSi'otlami,  with  Episco- 
iwoy  for  Enghiiid.  lint  they  n^jeotod  his 
otlora,  hopin|r  still  to  blem  EngLind  as  wvll 
UM  Scotland  with  PresbytrTiHiiiam  Jttre 
liirhw.  Ho  also  trii^l  to  gain  over  th« 
ludrpondcnts,  }»y  pn)Tnising  thorn  fn'O  tx:»lf- 
ration :  Imt  they  would  not  accept  it  for 
theiiisrlvcs  alone.  The  countrj'  now  swamuMl 
with  8«vtarians,  and  numerous  lay  preacher>s 
of  even*  description.  Thoinafl  E«iwardH,  in 
his  Gangrtpmi^  mentions  sixteen  Nccts; 
namely,  Indefiendnnts,  Browni>ts,  Millen- 
naries,  Antinomians,  Anahaptists,  Armi- 
nians,  Libertines,  Eamilists.  Enthusiasts, 
St^ekei-s,  Perfectionists,  Socinians,  Arians, 
Antitrinitarians,  Antiscripturists,  and 
I'^cepties.  Mr.  Baxter  mentions  the  Inde- 
{H'ndents,  AnahaptLsts.  and  Antinomians, 
JIM  hcinjj  the  chief  M'paratisKs  from  the 
established  or  Presbyterian  <'liurch  :  to 
whom  ho  ad«ls  Seekers,  Kanters,  Behcmists, 
and  Varists,  which  either  became  extinct^ 
or  were  meiyeil  into  Quakers.  The  English 
divines  would  have  }»een  satisfied  with  n^- 
vising  thi?  39  Articles;  and  theri'fore  com- 
menoed  such  a  revision.  But  the!  Scotch 
divines  insiste«l  on  a  new  Confession. 
Hence  th«^  Westminster  Asst^mbly,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Scotch  commissioners,  drew 
up  their  elaborate  Confession;  which  the 
house  of  commons  approved,  with  some 
ameudmeuts.  in  the  summer  of  1617,  and 
the  winter  following.  But,  the  house  of 
lunls  objecting  to  the  articles  on  <'hurch 
government,  only  th«'  doctrinal  part  of  the 
Confessi(m  obtainetl  j)arliamentary  sjinction, 
in  the  year  1648.  The  Scnti-h  nation  adopted 
the  Confession  as  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly. 
The  Assembly's  Short^^r  Catechism  was  pre- 
sente<l  to  parliament  in  1647 ;  and  the 
linrger  Catechism  in  1648.  Both  were 
allowed  to  bo  used,  by  authority  of  the 
English  parliament.  The  Scotch  «»ommis- 
sioners  in  the  Assembly  now  returned  home; 
but  the  Assembly  was  continu»*d,  as  a  sort 
of  counsel  to  parliament,  yet  <lid  little 
else  than  H<'ence  preachers.  The  army 
being  compos«'d  chiefly  of  dissenters  from 
tlie  establishment,  of  various  descriptions, 
ui.>on  finding  that  no  toleration  of  dissenters 
was  allowe«l  by  the  new  e»'clesiastical  con- 
stitution, demandeil  of  the  ]n»rliament  free 
t.»leration  for  a!!  protest  ant  dissenters. 
This  the  Preslj^ieriaus  vigorously  op|x>s«'d  : 
and  the  parliament  endeavoured  to  disband 
the  army.  But  the  army  now  rescued  the 
king  from  the  hands  of  the  parliaments  and 
became  peremptor}'  in  their  demands. 
Pressed  bv  the  Presbvterians  on  the  one 
han<l,  and  by  the  anny  on  the  other,  parlia- 


ment wavere<l  for  a  time;  bnt  at  leii$;thf(Fll 
under  the  control  of  the  army,  and  not  onlj 
allowiMl  of  dissent  from  the  ertablishmnitt 
but  also  made  no  vigorous  efibrts  to  set  isf 
Pn'sbytcrianism.     Bat  in   May,  1648,  the 
SiH)tch,  having  made  a  ecptirat«  treaty  vith 
the   king,   invaded   England,   in   order  to 
rescue  him.     The  war  obliged  the  apmjto 
march  in  various  directions ;  and  the  TW 
byterians   seized  the  opportonitj,   in  the 
parliament,    to     enforce     Prpsbyterianinn. 
An  act  was  proposed,  declaring  eight  spfd- 
fled    heresies    to   be   capital    crimes,  aad 
sixteen  others  to  be  punishable  with  nn- 
limitcni  imprisonment.      The  act  was  not 
liassed.    But  in  June  following,  another  did 
{tas-s,  placing  '  all  parishes  and  places  whst- 
soever,  in  England  and  Wales,'  except  chapeli 
of  the  king  and  peers,  under  the  Prctbrte- 
rian  government,  with  allowance  of  no  other 
worship;   yet  without  making  it  penal  to 
neglect  this  worship.     The  parliament  like- 
wise;  commencoil  a  negotiation   with  thr 
king,  for  his  restoration,  upon  the  bans  of 
a  single  religion,  with  no  toleration  of  any 
other.     The  king  insisted  on  Episcopsey  rf 
some  sort ;  and  the  parliament,  on  Preslrr- 
terianism.     The  army,  after  repelliog  the 
Scotch   invasion,  fimling   that  neither  thf 
king  nor  the  parliament  inti-nded  ever  to 
allow  tolerati<m  to  sectaries,  again  wiied 
the  king's  person :  and  marching  to  Lundoa 
sifte<l  the  house  of  commons,  new  modeU<4 
the  government,  and  i*aused  the  king  to  be 
impeached,  and  beheaded.     The  Omtmaih 
v'caHh,  without  a  king  or  a  house  of  lads, 
was  now  set  up.     But  the  Scotch  refujed  fa 
acknowledge  it,  recognised  Charles  II.  f» 
their  king,  and  thr«»atened  war  upon  Enff 
land.   The  English  Presbyterians  took  ssdrt 
with  their  Scottish  bn-thren,  disowned  thf 
pjirliament,  and  declared  against  a  grt»««I 
toleration.     All  people  were  now  ppqnirrf 
to  swear  fidelity  to  the  new  government: 
which  many  of  the  Presbyterian  dei^gr  i*" 
fusing  to  do,  werotunie^l  out.     However, •• 
conciliate  the  Presbyterians,  the  pariiaiw* 
continued  the  late  Presbyterian  estaWsfc* 
ment :    but   n^]x'aleil   all    acts   compfUiif 
uniformity.      The    Scotch,    aided    ly  ^ 
English  Presbyterians,  invadtvl  £nglan«i>i 
onler  to  place  Chiirlfs  II.  on  the  thronf- 
but  they  wen*  >-Hnquishe<l,  and  all  ScotliB" 
was  compelletl  to  submit  tt>  the  r^riianrtf' 
and  moreover,  to  allow  of  toleration  io^^ 
own    country.      The   solemn  Leagne  n^ 
Covenant  was  laid  aside  ;  and  nothing  W 
the  Engagement  (or  oath  of  allegiance  * 
the  government)  was  requirt*d  of  snv  w* 
to  qualify  him  civilly  for  any  living  w^"* 
country.     Hence  many  Episcopal  divic* 
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ny,  with  impunity,  under  their  leaders  Sidney^  Henry  Neville^ 
n,  and  Harrvngton.^ 


as  tbose  of  other  denomiiuitions, 
parish  ministers.  In  the  year  1653, 
y,  being  offended  with  the  parlia- 
rhich  had  now  sat  twelve  years, 
■ing  the  last  four,  had  raled  withoat 
T  house  of  lords),  ordered  them  to 
;  and  general  Cromwell,  with  the 
fficers,  appointed  a  new  council  of 
id  selected  140  men  from  the  several 

to  r<»present  the  people.    After  five 

these  new  representatives  resigned 

ywer  to  CromweU  and  the  other 

who  framed  a  new  constitution, 

single    house   of    representatives, 

in  £e  three  kingdoms,  and  a  Pro- 

rith  ample  executive  powers,  elected 

All  sects  of   Christians,  except 

and  Episcopalians,  were   to   have 

eration.     Cromwell,  the  Protector, 

1  to  make  persons  of  all  religions 

ly   under  him;    but  he  absolutely 

the   clergy  from    meddling  with 

Ministers  of  different  denomina- 

1  the  county  towns,  now  began  to 

(sociations  for  brotherly  counsel  and 

But  the  more  rigid  Presbyterians, 

as  the  Episcopalians,  stood  aloof  from 

sociations.     The  right  of  ordaining 

ministers  had  for  some  years  been 

rely  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyte- 

but  Cromwell,  in  March,  1654, 
ed  a  board  of  thirty  Tryers,  composed 
sbyterians  and  Independents,  with 
hree  Baptists,  to  examine  and  licence 
•rs  throughout  England.  The  same 
e  appointed  lay  commissioners  in 
ounty,  with  full  power  to  eject  scan- 
ignorant,  and  incompetent  ministers 
loolmasters.  Both  these  ordinances 
>nfirmed  by  parliaments  Such  was 
ite  of  the  English  Presbyterians 
the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
accession  of  his  son,  Richard  Crom- 
16  Presbyterians,  seeing  no  prospect 
restoration  of  the  solemn  League  and 
nt,  or  of  their  obtaining  ecclesiastical 
on  over  England,  under  tho  existing 
'government,  formed  a  coalition  with 
falists,  in  1659,  in  order  to  restore 
g.  The  remains  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
'ere  resuscitated,  and  placed  over  the 
The  members,  excluded  from  it  in 
fere  recalled,  and  took  their  seats : 
OS  it  became  more  than  half  Presby- 

This  parliament,  in  1660,  voted  that 
iceasions  offered  by  the  king  in  the 
itions  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1648, 
itLsfactory;  restored  Presbyterianism 
tely,  together  with  tho  solemn  League 
(Tenant,  appointed  a  new  council  of 
ifdered  that  a  new  parliament  should 


be  chosen,  and  then  dissolved.    The  Pres- 
byterians, who  now  had  the  whole  power  of 
the  country  in  their  own  hands,  were  so  zeal- 
ous to  prevent  the  election  of  republicans  to 
the  new  parliament,  that  when  it  met,  it  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  a  monarchy.     Par- 
liament now  recalled    the  king,   without 
making  any  stipulations  with  him  respect- 
ing the  religion  of  the  countir.     He  veiy 
soon  restored  Episcopacy  ;  and  then  would 
grant  no  toleration  to  any  class  of  dissenters. 
The  Presbyterians,  who  had  the  most  to 
lose,   were   the  greatest  sufferers.      Some 
hundreds  of  their   ministers  were   imme- 
diately displaced,  to  make  way  for  the  old 
Episcopal  incumbents.     And  in  1662,  the 
act  of  uniformity  made  it  criminal  to  dissent 
from  the  established  or  Episcopal  church ; 
and  of  course  exposed  all  dissenters  to  per- 
secution.    A  number  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  conformed,  in  order  to  retain  their 
places;  but  more  than  2,000  ministers,  most 
of  them  Presbyterians,  were   turned  out. 
And  during  this  and  the  succeeding  reign, 
or  till  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary, 
in  1688,  the  Presbyterians,  equally  with  the 
other  dissenters,  suffered  persecution.     For 
though  the  kings,  after  the  year  1672,  were 
inclined  to  give  toleration  to  all,  in  order  to 
advance  popery,  yet  parliament  and  the 
bishops  resisted  it   When  the  revolution  in 
1688   placed  a  tolerant  sovereign  on   the 
throne,  and  thus  relieved  the  English  Pres- 
byterians from  persecution,  they  were  com- 
paratively an  enfeebled  and  humble  sect; 
and  being  no  longer  strenuous  for  the  solemn 
League   and   Covenant,    and    for  the  jus 
divinum    of   Presbyterianism,    they    were 
willing  to   have   friendly  intercourse  and 
fellowship   with    Independents,   and    soon 
became  as  catholic  in  their  views,  as  most 
of    the    other    English    dissenters.       See 
Heylin's  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterians ;  Neal's 
Hint,  of  the  Puritans ;  Bogue  and  Bennetts 
Ilist.  of  DissnitcTs ;   Baxter's  Hist,  of  his 
mim  Times ;  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  own  Tirnes ; 
Grant's  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Church  and  Stcts; 
and  others.     TV.] 

'  Gilb.  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  own  Timrs, 
i.  67.  [Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans^  iv.  ch. 
V.  p.  113,  343,  &c.     TV.] 

*  [Mosheim  seems  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  the  English  Baptists  of  this 
age,  because  thev  were  called  Anabaptists^ 
K'sembled  the  old  Anabaptists  of  Germany ; 
whereas  they  were  Mennoniies,  and  though 
illiterate,  and  somewhat  enthusiastic,  they 
were  a  people  in  whom  was  not  a  little 
Christian  simplicity  and  piety.     TV.] 

•  Dan.  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  iv. 
87  [od.  Boston,  1817,  p.  112,  113.     TV.] 
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§  23.  Duriug  this  period  also  arose,  among  the  Presbyterians,  the 
party  called  AntinmnianSy  or  enemies  of  the  law ;  which  has  con- 
tinued to  our  day,  and  has  caused  at  times  no  little  commotion.  The 
Antlnorniana  are  over-rigid  Gabnnists^  who  are  thought^  by  the 
other  Presbyterians y  to  abuse  CdlvifCs  doctrine  of  the  absolute  decrees 
of  God  to  the  injury  of  the  cause  of  piety.*  Some  of  them  (for 
they  do  not  all  hold  the  same  sentiments)  deny  that  it  is  necessary 
for  ministers  to  exhort  Christians  to  holiness  and  obedience  to  the 
law ;  because  those  whom  God  has  from  all  eternity  elected  to  salva- 
tion, will  of  themselves,  without  being  admonished  and  exhorted  by 
any  one,  ])erform  good  and  holy  deeds,  imder  a  divine  influence,  and 
an  impulse  of  overpowering  grace;  while  those  who  are  destined 
by  the  divine  decrees  to  eternal  pimishment,  though  admonished  and 
entreated  ever  so  much,  will  not  obey  the  law;  nor  can  they  ob^ 
the  divine  law,  since  divine  grace  is  denied  them :  it  is,  consequently, 
sufficient,  in  preaching  to  the  people,  to  hold  up  the  Gospel  and  bitii 
in  Jesus  Christ.  But  others  merely*  hold,  that  the  elect,  becaiue 
they  cannot  lose  the  divine  favour,  do  not  truly  commit  sin  and  break 
the  law,  although  they  should  go  contrary  to  its  precepts  and  do 
wicked  actions ;  wherefore,  that  they  are  under  no  necessity  to  confess 
their  sins,  or  to  grieve  for  them :  that  adultery,  for  instance,  in  one 
of  the  elect,  appears  to  us,  indeed,  to  be  sin  or  a  violation  of  the  law, 
yet  it  is  no  sin  in  the  sight  of  God ;  because  one  who  is  elected  to 
salvation,  can  do  nothing  displeasing  to  God,  and  forbidden  by  the 
law.^ 

§  24.  Certain  wise  and  peace-loving  persons,  moved  by  the  nume- 
rous calamities  and  sufferings  of  their  country  arising  from  want  of 
moderation  in  religious  disputes,  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  search  fa 
a  method  of  uniting  in  some  measure  such  of  the  contending  parties  as 
would  regard  reason  and  religion,  or  at  least  of  dissuading  them  from 
ruinous  contentions.  They,  therefore,  took  middle  ground  between 
the  more  violent  Episcojmlians  on  the  one  part,  and  the  more  rtilf 
Presbyterians  and  lade  pendents  on  the  other ;  hoping,  that  if  the 
contentions  of  these  could  be  settled,  the  minor  parties  would  fall  by 
their  own  arms.  Tlie  contests  of  the  former  related  partly  to  the 
forms  of  church  government  and  public  worship,  and  partly  to  ce^ 


*  St^o  Jo.  Toliiud's  Letter  to  Lo  Clerc ;  in 
\\\o  JiihUolheqiu'  Univirsillf  et  lihtttrique 
of  the  latti^r,  xxiii.  oOo,  &(?.  Jo.  lIorulM^ek's 
Stfuuna  Qtnfrovfrsiiir.\\  800,  812,  &(•. 

-  [This  second  Atilinoinian  opinion  is  so 
mncli  worne  tlian  the  preceding,  that  it  is 
.stranpo  Dr.  Mosheim  should  say  of  it,  'Alii 
Trro  tantum  st^ituunt,'  others  mtnly  hold. 
7V.] 

*  Otlirr  tenets  of  the  Autinohiiana^  kin- 
drtnl  with  this,  and  the  more  recent  disputes, 
(x*e;ision<d  by  tin?  jjotitliunious  works  of 
'J'cibias  Crisp  (a  distinpnishi'd  Antinoniian 
pnacher),  in  which  .lo.  TiJlotson,  Baxter, 
and  especially  Diiuiel  Williams  (in  his 
celebrated  work,  Citfxpcl  Truth  stated  and 


vindicatf-d),  vipopously  assailed  the  Aith 
nomians,  are  stated,  though  with  HomennA 
by  Peter  FninciH  le  CouraytT,  Ex^men  itt 
Dcfunltfi  ThvoltHftqwtt^  ii.  198,  &c  Amit<ffi 
1744,  8vo.  [.Si>e  ahfo  Bogiie  and  BraoH'i 
HiM.  of  Dissfntcrs,  i.  399,  &c  and  Haauk 
Adams's  Dictitmnrtf  of  all  Hdi^oM,  tit 
AntiuomUm^i.  Ono  of  the  chief  aooxvei  d 
Antinoinian  opinions  was,  the  iwriwd 
doctrines  of  »ufNititvtion,  If  Ckritt  took 
the  2*t<iov  if  theftct,  and  in  their  nt^ad  Wfc 
obeyed  the  law  perfectly,  and  suffered  iB 
{X'nalty,  it  was  hanl  for  some  to  st*  wW 
further  demunds  the  law  could  han*  iqioB 
tli^m.  or  wluit  more  they  had  to  do  vitli  it 
2V.] 
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doctrines,  particularly  those  on  which  the  Seformed  and  the 
inians  were  at  variance.  To  bring  both  classes  of  contests  to  a 
,  these  mediators  laboured  to  draw  the  disputants  off  from  those 
nw  views  which  they  had  embraced,  and  to  exhibit  a  broader  way 
Ivation.  And  hence  they  were  commonly  called  Latitvxiina- 
».*  In  the  first  place,  they  were  attached  to  the  form  of  church 
mment,  and  the  mode  of  public  worship,  established  by  the  laws 
ngland,  and  they  recommended  them  exclusively  to  others :  yet 
would  not  have  it  believed,  that  these  were  of  divine  institution, 
absolutely  necessary.  And  hence  they  inferred,  that  those  who 
>ved  other  forms  of  church  government,  and  other  modes  of 
iip,  were  to  be  tolerated,  and  to  be  treated  as  brethren,  unless 

were  chargeable  with  other  faults.  In  the  next  place,  as  to 
ion  they  chose  Smum  Episcopiua  for  their  guide ;  and  in  imita- 
>f  him  maintained,  that  there  are  but  few  things  which  a  Christian 

know  and  believe,  in  order  to  be  saved.  Hence  it  followed, 
neither  the  EpiscopcUiaiis^  who  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the 
!nians,  nor  the  Preabyteriana  and  Independents^  who  adopted 
entiments  of  the  Genevans,  had  just  reason  for  contending  with 
uch  zeal  and  animosity :  because  their  disputes  related  to  im- 
tial  points,  which  might  be  explained  variously,  without  the  loss 
Ivation.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  LatUudindrians  were 
eminent  John  Hales  and  WiUiavi  ChUlmgworthy  whose  names 
bill  in  veneration  among  the  English."  With  them  were  joined 
■y  More^  Ralph  Cudworth^  Theophilua  Gaie,  John  Whichcot, 
.  Tillotson^  and  various  others.  The  first  reward  for  their  labour 
ti  these  men  received,  was  to  be  called  Atheists,  Deists,  and 
dans,  not  only  by  the  papists,  but  also  by  the  English  dissentients. 
on  the  restoration  of  th^  English  monarchy  under  Charles  IL 
were  advanced  to  the  highest  stations,  and  received  general 
>bation.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  tlie  English  church  at  the 
tnt  day  [1753]  is  under  the  direction,  for  the  most  part,  of  such 
tidinaruins.  Yet  there  are  some  among  the  bishops  and  the 
■  clergy,  who,  following  rather  in  the  steps  of  Laudy  are  denomi- 
l  the  High-Church  and  Ecclesi<JLstical  Tories,^ 


Ibeit  Burnet's  History  of  his  own 

book  ii.  vol.  l  p.  188,  &c. 
I  afeeurat^ly  written  life  of  the  very 
fohn  Hales,  was  pablished  in  English, 
rerdes  Maizeauz,  London,  1719,  Svo. 
n  and  more  fall  history  of  the  life  of 

WB  hare  ourselves  prefixed  to  his 
f  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Hamb.  1724, 
A  French  life  of  him,  not  entirely 
^  is  in  the  first  volume  of  Chilling- 
•  book,  immediately  to  be   noticed, 

Ac.  A  life  of  Chillingworth,  in 
h,  was  composed  by  the  same  Dcs 
iux,  and  published,  London,  1725, 
A  French  translation  of  it  is  prefixed 

French  version  of  his  very  noted 
The  religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  way 


of  salvation,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1730, 
in  3  vols.  Svo.  Such  as  would  acquaint 
themselves  witli  the  regulations,  doctrines, 
and  views  of  the  Church  of  England  in  latter 
times,  should  acquaint  themselves  with  these 
two  men,  and,  in  particular,  should  carefully 
study  the  above-named  woric  of  Chilling- 
worth. 

•  Thorrys  Ecclesiastici,  Rapin-Thoyras, 
DiH&ertation  on  the  Whigs  and  Tories ;  in 
his  History  of  England  [French  edition], 
X.  234.  [*  See  an  admirable  defence  of  the 
Latitudinarian  divines,  in  a  book  entitled, 
The  Principles  and  Practices  of  certain  mO' 
derate  divines  of  the  Church  of  Enghnd 
(greatly  misunderstood)  truly  represtnted 
and  defended,  London,  1670,  Sva      This 
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SECT.   II.   PAST  U. 


§  25.  On  tlie  restoration  of  Charles  IL  to  the  throne  of  his  father 
in  16()0,  the  ancient  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  public 
worship  returnetl  also,  anil  the  bishops  recovered  their  lost  dignities. 
Those  wlio  preferre<l  other  fonns,  or  the  Xoncottformists  as  they  are 
called  in  En;^lan<l,  expected,  that  some  place  would  be  assigned  to 
them  in  the  church  :  but  tlieir  hopes  were  quickly  disappointed.  For 
Charles  again  placeil  bishops  over  the  Scotch,  who  were  so  religiously 
attjiched  to  the  Genevan  discipline;  and  likewise  over  the  IriaL 
And  afterwards,  in  the  year  l<)62,  all  those  who  refused  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  rites  and  institutions  of  the  English  church,  were 
by  a  public  law  separated  wholly  from  its  communion.^  From  this 
period  till  the  times  of  William  and  Mary^  the  Noiiconfojnnistsei' 
perienced  varif»us  fortune,  sometimes  more  pleasant,  and  sometimes 
moro  sad,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  court  and  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  at  no  time  were  they  so  happy  as  not  either  to  feel  or 
fear  perstx^ution.^  Bat  in  the  year  1689,  William  IIL,  by  an  expresi 
act  of  parliament,  freed  all  dissenters  from  the  established  church 
(except  Socinians)  from  all  liability  to  the  penalties  to  which  they 
were  by  law  exposed.^  He  also  permitted  the  Scottish  nation  to  live 
under  their  (lenevan  regulations,  and  delivered  them  from  thejuri^ 
diction  of  bishops.  This,  therefore,  may  be  regard td  as  the  com- 
mencement of  that  liberty  and  freedom  from  molestation  which  are 
still  enjoyed  by  the  religious  bodies  averse  from  the  public  rites  of 
the  English  church ;  but  it  was  also  the  commencement  of  those 
numennis  parties  and  sects  which  spring  up  from  year  to  year  in  thst 
fortunate  island,  often  more  suddenly  than  mushrooms,  and  which 
distract  the  people  with  tlieir  new  inventions  and  opinions.* 

§  2i),  In  the  reign  of  this  WiUi<tm  IIL,  a.d.  1689,  arose  a  veiy 
noted  schism  in  the  English  episcopal  church, Which,  quite  dowa  to 
the  present  times,  no  means  have  been  .ible  to  remove.      ]F///mh» 


lH>ok  WHS  written  l»y  Dr.  Ff^wlrr,  aftiTwarda 

l»i*<hnp  of  ^JloiUM'SttT.'      ^filr/.\ 

'  Dan.  Xfal's  Hisht,rtf  uf  the  Puritans, 
iv.  358  [.mI.  IJoston,  1817,  p.  396,  &c.] 
IIjipin-Tlioyras,  Hisiuirf  trAinjIitrrrr,  ix. 
IJyS.  &.'.  David  Wilkins,  Cnucih'a  Magufp 
Until nnut>  it  HittrntitP.  iv.  573.  [This  was 
tin'  famous  Art  of  Vnifnrinitjt,  which  ro- 
«li]irr-il  all  (!l»nrynH*n,  not  only  to  iwo.  tho 
lHuPL^y.  but  also  to  «wi'ar  to  nnounce  ami 
fon«liinn  the  soh-mn  li«'a^nie  anil  Covenant, 
rnsliytrrian  onlination,  and  all  efforts  for 
ehauc^inp;  the  present  estaMi.'*hnient.  In 
eonseqm-nee  of  this  aet,  al>out  2.0HO  mini.s- 
Irrs.  chiefly  Pnttftt/ttntDnt,  were  turned  out 
of  their  churchrs,  because  thry  oouUl  not 
ediifonn  to  the  law.  At  the  same  time,  all 
the  old  laws  ayrainst  convmtieles,  nejrlect  of 
the  parish  churi'hes,  &c.  wi'n*  revived  ;  and 
thrsi'  made  all  iiitn-Cfuformhts  liable  to 
civil  prosecution.     TV.] 

-  Daniel  Neal  treat ^*  particularly  of  the.so 
evrnt«  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  History 
of  thi-  Puritans. 


•  This  act,  which  iscall<^  Tkf  Tnl^rttim 
Art,  is  subjoined  to  Dan.  NeaFs  HuicfJ 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  [iil.  Boston.  1817, 
vol.  V.  ]>.  386,  &c.  By  it  all  diseenten  fron 
the  church  of  England,  except  Papists  ui 
Antitrinitarians,  by  taking  an  OAtn  of  il- 
le^ianee,  and  suKscribing  to  the  dodnflil 
part  of  the  39  Articles  (or  if  QoakA 
making  et^uivalent  affirmations),  aiv  A* 
empted  from  all  the  penalties  preflcriMty 
the  acts  which  enforce  uniformity;  andiv 
allowKl  to  erect  houw<«  of  wonhip^  law 
their  own  preachers,  and  to  mrvt  andvt*^ 
Rhip  a«\M>rding  to  their  own  views,  proridrf 
they  do  not  when  met  lock  or  bolt  tkar 
doors.  They  are  not,  however,  exMcpiii 
from  tithes,  and  other  p;iyments  fw  tin 
support  of  the  established  chturhcs:  ■* 
are  they  excused  from  the  oaths  wq«iw^ 
by  tlie  C-orporation  and  Test  Acta,  wto^ 
exclude  Nonconformists  from  iiU  civil  ofiff^ 
7K1 

«  Gilbert  Bamet*a  History  qf  kit  ff 
Times,  ii.  23. 
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ro/f,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  seven  other  bishops,*  all 
distingiiished  for  their  learning  and  purity  of  morals,  declared 
bhey  could  not  in  conscience  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new 

William  III, ;  because  James  IL,  though  expelled  from  the 
lom,  was,  in  their  view,  the  legitimate  king  of  England.  As  no 
nents  could  induce  them  to  recede  from  this  opinion,  they  were 
ved  of  their  offices,  in  1690,  by  a  decree  of  the  English  parlia- 

;  and  other  bishops  were  appointed  in  their  places.  The 
ps  who  were  deposed  and  turned  out  of  their  episcopal  dwell- 
founded  a  new  church  in  the  bosom  of  the  English  church, 
ing  from  the  rest  of  the  church  in  opinions,  in  the  form  of  wor- 

and  in  other  respects."      From  the  cause  that  produced  the 


rhe  other  Non-juring  bishops  were 
>yd,  bishop  of  Norwich ;  Dr.  Turner, 
;  Dr.  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells;  Dr. 
ton,  of  Gloucester ;  Dr.  Thomas,  of 
rter ;  Dr.  Dike,  of  Chichester ;  Dr. 
,  bishop  of  Peterborough.'  Macl.] 
he  language  of  Mosheim  here,  would 
0  imply,  that  the  Non-juring  bishops 
ed  a  formal  secession  from  flie  estab- 
dixirch,  and  erected  a  permanent  sect^ 
difl&red  in  doctrines  and  in  its  forms 
■ship  from  the  church  of  England. 
was  only  a  temporary  disagreement, 
T  William  III.  or  James  II.  was  the 
)vereign ;  and  of  course  whether  those 
3  and  priests,  who  were  deprived  for 
king  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
,  or  those  who  were  appointed  to  fill 
Laces,  were  the  legitimate  bishops  and 
ministers.  Both  parties  professed 
ne  faith,  adhered  to  the  same  disci- 
and  used  the  same  liturgy,  except 
e  non-jurors  arc  said  to  have  framed 
ed  a  prayer  for  king  James  and  fur 
larty.  It  was  rather  a  political  than 
ions  schism;  and  one  which  neces- 
:«rminat«d  on  the  death  of  the  pro- 
and  of  the  deprived  bishops  and 
Some  principles,  indeed,  which  were 
intended  for,  continued  to  be  main- 
after  they  became  little  more  than 
of  theoretical  speculation  ;  and  the 
ng  or  disbelieving  these  principles, 
»ii8titut«d  the  only  difference  between 
>  parties.  TV. — *  It  is  stated  that  at 
»eriod  within  the  two  or  three  first 
ifter  the  Revolution,  probably  in  the 
S91  or  1692,  the  exiled  king  ordered 
of  the  non-juring  clergy  to  be  sent 
»  him :  a  list  was  accordingly  made 
perfect  as  could  be  procureti  in  the 
^  state  of  things,  considering  the 
ngness,  which,  for  obvious  retisons, 
Qust  have  felt  to  have  their  names 
in  such  a  list^  Out  of  the  number 
names  were  thus  sent  over,  it  is  re- 
hat,  at  the  request  of  the  non-juring 
(,  king  James  nominated  two  for  the 


continuance  of  the  episcopal  succession,  the 
one  to  derive  his  spiritual  functions  and 
authority  from  Archbishop  Sancroft,  the 
other  from  Bishop  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  the 
eldest  suffragan  bishop.  The  two  ajmointed 
were  Dr.  George  Hickes  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Wagstaffc:  the  former  was  consecrated  by 
the  title  of  sufiragan  of  Thetford,  the  latter 
by  that  of  sufiragan  of  Ipswich.  The  arch- 
bishop died  before  their  consecration,  and 
his  archiepiscopal  functions  were  performed 
on  the  occasion  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich  * 
(whom  he  had  appointed  his  vicar  in  aU 
ecclesiastical  matters,  b^  an  instrument 
dated  Feb.  9,  1691 X  '  assisted  by  the  other 
non-juring  bishops.*  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sari" 
croft,  Lond.  1840,  p.  296. 

•  The  succession  of  bishops  and  presbyters 
among  the  non-jurors  was  continued  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  century.  Dr. 
Hickes  appears  to  have  been  the  leading 
person  amongst  them ;  and  during  his  life- 
time all  those  who  joined  in  the  setting  up 
of  a  rival  communion  remained  compact. 
Aft^rwanls  they  became  much  divided.  The 
number  of  non-juring  bishops  seems  to  have 
varied  at  different  times.  In  1716,  there 
were  five,  Jeremy  Collier,  Nathaniel  Spinkes, 
Hawe^  and  two  others.  Among  the  names 
of  persons  afterwards  consecrated  were  those 
of  Dr.  Deacon,  Dr.  Thomas  Brett>  Mr.  Thomas 
Brett,  Mr.  Smith  of  Durham,  Dr.  Kawlinson, 
and  Dr.  Gordon.  The  latter  died  in  London, 
November,  1779,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  last  non-juring  bishop.  He  left 
behind  him  two  or  three  presbyters.  The 
non-juring  bishops  were  always  particularly 
strict  in  their  consecrations,  which  were 
performed  by  at  least  three  bishops,  the 
acts  of  consecration  being  always  signed, 
sealed,  and  properly  attested,  and  carefully 
preserved.  Dr.  Deacon  separated  himself 
from  the  other  non -jurors,  and  himself  alone 
consecrated  one  or  more  bishops ;  but  these 
consecrations  never  were  allowed  by  the 
main  body.  The  succeeding  bishops  of  the 
non-jurors  were  not  consecrated  with  any 
particular  titles,  as  were  the  first  bishops 
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disunion,  this  church  was  called  that  of  the  Non-jurors  i  and  on 
account  of  the  opinion  which  it  maintained,  and  continues  to  main- 
tain, respecting  the  authority  of  the  church,  it  received  the  name  of 
Ifif/k  Church;  tliat  is,  one  entertaining  very  exalted  ideas  of  the 
prerogatives  and  authority  of  the  church :  to  which  is  oppiosed  the 
Low  Church,  or  that  which  h«is  more  mwierate  views  of  the  power  of 
the  cluirch.*  The  deprived  bishops,  with  their  friends  and  foUowaBy 
contended  that  the  church  is  not  subject  to  the  civil  authority,  and 
to  parliaments,  but  to  God  only,  and  has  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  consetjjuently,  that  the  decree  of  parliament  against  them 
wiis  imjiist  and  a  nullity:  and  that  an  ecclesiastical  council  only  has 
power,  l)y  its  decrees,  to  deprive  a  bishop  of  his  office.  The  cele- 
brated Ifeiin/  Dodwell  was  the  first  that  contended  fiercely  for  thcBC 
riglits  and  this  power  of  the  church.  He  was  followed  by  several 
others :  and  hence  arose  this  perplexing  and  difficult  controversy  re- 
specting the  church,  which  has  not  yet  closed,  and  which  is  renewed 
with  zeal  from  time  to  time.* 

§  27.  The  Noii'juroi's  or  High  Churcliy  who  claimed  for  them- 
selves the  appellation  of  the  Orthodox^  and  called  the  Low  Churdi 
the  Srhis'inaticaly  diflFered  from  the  rest  of  the  episcopal  church  in 
several  ]>articuhirs  and  regulations,  but  especially  in  the  following 
sentiments.  I.  That  it  is  never  lawful  for  the  people,  under  any 
provocation  or  pretext  whatever,  to  resist  their  kings  and  sovereigns. 
The  English  call  this  tlie  doctrine  of  jHtsulve  obedience',  the  opposite 
of  which  is  the  doctrine  of  active  obedience  [lawful  resistance],  hdd 
by  tliose  wlio  deem  it  lawful,  in  certain  cases,  for  the  people  to 

by  tlioMo  of  suffrnfT-ans  of  Thrtfortl  and  Ips-  to  tho  reigninp  Hovcrei^.     TV.] 

■wii'h.     Tiiert'  wcr««  many  very  oiniiiont  and  '  [Henry  Dodwell,  senior,  was  apfwioted 

leariifMl   nion    anionpfst   tlu-   non-jurors    at  Camden  professor  of  History  at  Oxford  ii 

diffiTent    times ;    annontrst   oth^'ix.    Collier,  168H  ;  and  being  d«'privwi  of  the  office  ii 

lit'slie,  J)r.  Bn«tt,  Dodwell,  and  Nelskin.     It  1690,  iH'CJiusie  he  refused  the  oath  of  alle- 

is  supposed  that  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen-  cianee,  he  published  aTindiontion  ofthenoi- 

tun*,  th«re  wa«  not  a  singh*  non-juring  i-on-  jurinf?  principh»s.    St^veral  other  tracts  «ci« 

gre^ration  or  niinistfr  reiuaining.'     D'Oyly,  publishid  by  him  and  others  on  the 


p.  290,  note.    S.  ]  side ;    none  of  which  were  sofieml  to  BO 

'  The  name  <»f  Ilitjh  Churchy  that  is,  of  unanswenxl.   In  1691,  Dr.  Hnmphivy  HoOf 

those  who  have  high  notions  of  the  church  publishtnl  his  Unna9i.mablene*s  of  Sfftu^ 

and  of  its  i»ower.  proiK'rly  belongs  to  the  tiiniyorn  Trfatisc out o/rrcfetiatittcalhHtrf, 

Nott-Jurors.      But    it  is   UMial   among  the  shnviug,  that  although  a  hUkt^was  unjiuAfl 

Knglish  to  give  it  a  more  extensive  appli-  dtprh^td^ndthrr  he  nor  the  church  ffxrmti 

cation;    and  to  apply  it  to  all  those  who  a  m  pa  ration^  tf  the  successor  was  mttah^ 

extol   im modem trly   the   authority  of  the  rttic;  translatc'd  out  of  an  aneunt  Grtdt 

chnrcli,  and    declan.*   it    ex«»mpt   from   all  7ym>N/^cr;y)i' (written  at  CoDStantiDoplp,  aB^ 

Imman  p«>wer,  nr)twithst;inding  they  do  not  now  among  the  Baroceian   3I8S.)  w  ^ 


refusj' to  swear  alb  gianrc  to  the  king.    And  jnthlic  library  at    Oxford.     This 

tln.T<*  are  many  such,  even  in  that  church  swered  by  Dodwell,  the  next  year,  in  Irii 

which   generally  go«*s  under  the  name  of  Vindication  of  the  deprivtd  Btshitpi,  &t 

the  fji'fr  Chxrvh.      [The  Hou-jurors  were  Dr.  llody  replied,  in   The  case  of  the  mf 

also  calb^d  Jacohit(s,  from  their  adherence  vacant,  &c.     In  1695,  DodweU  came  Ibilh 

to  James  II.  and  his   w>n  the   jiretender,  again,  in  his  Defence  (f  the  Jlndicatkfn  «f 

in    opfKifrition   to    tlie   reigning    sovereign  the  dcftrind  Bish<*ps,     Various  othen  «•• 

and  the  house  of  Hanover.     The  Scottish  gsiged  in  this  controversy.     See  Maelaiw's 

bisliops,  after  1688,  all  adheretl  to  the  house  Note;  Calamy's  Additions  to  Baxter's/^ 

of  Stuart,  and  were  called  I^'on-Jurortf^  be-  of  his  own  Life  and  Times,  ch.  xriL  p.  ^ 

cause  tliey  refused  tITe  oath  of  allegiance  &c.  ch.  xviii.  p.  485.  &e.  606,  dec    TV.] 
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oppose  their  rulers  and  kings.  11.  That  the  hereditary  succession 
of  kings  is  of  divine  appointment ;  ana,  therefore,  can  be  set  aside 
or  annuUed  in  no  case  whatever.  III.  That  the  chiu-ch  is  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction,  not  of  the  civil  magistrate,  but  of  God  only,  par- 
ticularly in  matters  of  a  religious  nature.  IV.  That,  consequently, 
Saiicroft  and  the  other  bishops  who  were  deposed  under  king 
WiUiaTn  III.  remained  the  true  bishops  as  long  as  they  Uved ;  and 
that  those  substituted  in  their  places  were  the  unjust  possessors  of 
other  men's  property.  V.  That  these  unjust  possessors  of  other 
men's  offices  were  bo^  bad  citizens  and  bad  members  of  the  church, 
or  were  both  rebels  and  schismatics ;  and,  therefore,  that  such  as 
held  communion  with  them  were  chargeable  with  rebellion  and 
schism.  VI.  That  schism,  or  splitting  the  church  in  pieces,  is  the 
most  heinous  sin ;  the  punishment  due  to  which  no  one  can  escape 
but  by  returning  with  sincerity  to  the  true  church  from  which  he 
has  revolted.^ 

§  28.  We  now  pass  over  to  the  Hollanders,  who  live  opposite  the 
English.  The  ministers  of  the  Dutch  churches  thought  themselves 
happy  when  the  enemies  of  the  Calviuistic  doctrine  of  decrees,  or 
the  Arminians,  were  vanquished  and  put  out :  but  it  was  not  their 
fortune  to  enjoy  tranquillity  very  long.  For  after  this  victory  they 
fell,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  into  such  contests  among  themselves, 
that^  during  nearly  the  whole  century,  Holland  was  the  scene  of 
very  fierce  animosity  and  strife.  It  is  neither  easy,  nor  important, 
to  enumerate  all  these  contentions.  We  shall  therefore  omit  the 
disputes  between  individual  doctors  respecting  certain  points  both 
of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  such  as  the  disputes  between  those  men 
of  high  reputation,  Oisbert  Voet  and  Samuel  Maresiua  [dea  Mareta] ; 
the  disputes  about  false  hair,  interest  for  money,  stage-plays,  and 
olher  minute  moral  questions,  between  SalmcmaSy  BoxhorUy  Voet^ 
and  several  others;  and  the  contest  respecting  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  carried  on  by  William  ApolloniuSy 
James  Triglaruly  Nicholas  Vedel,  and  others,  and  which  destroyed 
friendship  between  Fredennc  Spanheim  and  John  van  der  Wayen. 
For  these  and  similar  disputes  rather  show  what  were  the  sentiments 
of  certain  eminent  divines  upon  particular  doctrines  and  points  of 
morality,  than  lay  open  the  internal  state  of  the  church.  This  can 
only  be  known  from  those  controversies  which  disquieted  either  the 
whole  chiurch,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it. 

§  29.  The  principal  controversies  of  this  sort  were  those  respecting 
liie  Cartesian  philosophy  and  the  new  opinions  of  Cocceina :  for  these 
liave  not  yet  terminated,  and  they  have  produced  two  very  powerful 
^parties,  the  Cocceians  and  the  Voetiaiis ;  which  once  made  a  pro- 
digious noise,  though  now  they  are   more   silent.      The   Cocceian 

■  See  William  Whiston's  Memoirs  of  his     Dictionnaire  Histor.  ei  Critique,  article  Col' 
Life  and  Writings,  i.  30,  &c     George     tier,  ii.  112.     Phil.  Ma^son's  Uistoirf  Cri- 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Kettle-     tique  dc  la  lUpubl,  dee  Lt  ttres,  xiii.  298,  &c 
<,  Lond.  1718,  Syo,  who  treats  expressly     and  ebiowhere. 


and  largely  on  these  matters.     Nonvcau 
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1 1) oology  and  tlie  CjirU»siau  philosophy  have  no  natural  connexion ; 
and  therefore  the  coutroversieH  respecting  them  were  not  related  to 
eiich  otlier.  Yet  it  so  happene<l  that  the  followers  of  these  two  vwy 
distinct  systems  of  doctrine  formed  very  nearly  one  and  the  same 
party,  those  wlio  took  Cucreius  for  their  guide  in  theology,  adhering 
to  Des  Cartes  as  their  master  in  phih)sophy:^  because  those  who 
assailed  the  Cartesians  attacked  also  Cocceius  and  his  followers,  and 
opposed  both  with  equal  animosity.  Hence  the  Cartesians  and 
Cocceians  were  under  a  kind  of  necessity  to  unite  and  combine  their 
forces  in  order  the  bettt^r  to  defend  tlieir  cause  against  such  a  host 
of  adversaries.  The  VoctUins  derived  their  name  from  Grisbert  Vodj 
a  very  famous  divine  of  Utrecht,  who  set  up  the  standard,  as  it  were, 
in  this  war,  tmd  induced  great  numbers  to  attack  both  Des  Cartes 
and  Cocceius. 

§  30.  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  which  at  its  first  appearance  iraa 
viewed  by  many,  even  in  Holland,  as  preferable  to  the  Peripatetic^ 
was  first  assaileil  by  Gisbeti  Voet  in   1639,  at   Utrecht,  where  he 
tauglit  theology  with  very  great  reputation,  and  who  not  obscurely 
condemned  this   philosophy  as   blasphemous.      He  was  a  man  of 
immense  reading  and  multifarious  knowledge,  but  indifferently  qua- 
lified  to   judge   correctly   on   metaphysical   and   abstract   suhject& 
\Mnle  Des  Carter  resided  at  Utrecht,  Voet  censured  various  opinioffi 
of  his ;  but  especially  the  following  positions,  he  feared,  were  sub- 
versive of  all  religion;   namely,  that  one  who  intends  to  be  ^mst, 
must  begin  ])y  calling  everything  in  question,  and  even  the  existence 
of  (lod  :  that  the  essence  oi  sjjirify  and  even  of  God  himself,  consisti 
in  thoH(/ht:  that  sjjucc^  in  reality,  has  no  existence,  but  is  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  imagination ;   and,  therefore,  that  vuitter  is  without 
bounds.      Des  Cartes  first  replied  himself  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him ;  and  afterwards,  his  disciples  afforded  him  aid.     Oi 
the  other  hand,  Voet  was  joined,  not  only  by  those  Dutch  theologiaitt» 
who  were  then  in  the  highest  reputation  for  erudition  and  soimdnesB 
in  the  faith,  such  ixaAudretv  Rlvety  Maremus^  find  Vaii  Ma^tridd^htA 
also  by  the  greatest  part,  of  the  clergy  of  inferior  note,*     To  thia 
flame,  al really  raised  too  high,  new  fuel  was  added,  when  some  d 


'  S«»e  Frc'd.  iSpanlioim's  Episfola  dr  No- 
vh^iii/'is  in  Ihhfiu  l>i6sitUi»]  0pp.  torn.  ii. 
p.  973.  &c. 

•'  Hjulr.  BailK-t,  h  Vk  (h  ^f.  rhs  Carl's, 
tnm.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  WW,  i*tc.  Oabr.  Danirl, 
Vojituje  (in  Mimdr  tU-  M.  dts  Cartas;  in  his 
works,  i.  84.  &t\  [Jsjc.  Bnickor's  Jlistoria 
Crif.  Phih^^nphice,  t.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  222,  ko, 
Ir«Mi;i*us  PhilaU'tlioR  (Jac.  Rlieiifonl),  Kort 
€U  cpraft  J'irhtutl  van  dr  eir/iic  Oontpnaiq 
dt  r  lirw  dt  Hu-taf'  ,i,  Anist«>nl.  1 708,  Svo.  ThV 
first  attack  uim.>ii  tho  pliilosophy  of  Dos 
Cartes  was  mad**  l»v  (ii»l)ort  Voft.  a.d.  1639. 

m 

in  his  Diapiifatio  dr  Athnsmo,  iSamnol 
Mart'sins  at  first  liclVnilod  tlit*  causo  of  Dps 
Cartes  aiTJiinst  Voot  :  lait  aft<*rwards  went 
over  to  tlie  sid*^  of  his  ailversarii^s.     Even 


CocooiiiH  was  at  first  opposed  to  Des  Cart*^ 
tliough  his  friend  Heidan  pemaaded  bin  ti 
tmat  the  name  of  Des  Cartes  nrnvlftHf 
in  liis  writings.  Peter  van  Ma.«itneat.  Jota 
Hombock,  Andrew  Essen.  Melchior  I^T* 
decker,  John  Wayen,  Gerhard  Vriw.  J«»* 
Kevins,  James  Trigland,  and  Fredmck^'^' 
heim  -  manifestly  great  names — ccnAwA 
apiiust  Des  Gartt^s.     For  him.  thew 


among  the  philosophers,  Heniy  B«04 
James  Oolius,  Clauaius  SalmaHOSt.  Ha^ 
Hoorel»ortl,  &c.  and  among  the  theolnd*"^ 
Ahniham  Heiilan,  Christopher  Wittieh. 
Francis  Bnrmann,  John  Brnnn.  John  Cte* 
herg,  IVterAllinga,  Balth.  Bekher,  StiJ** 
Curcellinns,  Herm.  Alex.  Boell,  Ruaidil' 
dala,  and  others.    SchiJ] 
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the  theologians  applied  the  precepts  of  Dea  Cartes  to  the  illustration 
of  theological  subjects.  Hence,  in  the  year  1656,  the  Dutch  ClasseSy 
as  they  are  called,  or  assemblies  of  the  clergy  in  certain  districts, 
resolved,  that  resistance  ought  to  be  made,  and  that  this  imperious 
philosophy  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  invade  the  territories  of 
theology.  By  this  decision  the  States  of  Holland  were  excited,  in 
the  same  year,  sternly  to  forbid,  by  a  public  law,  the  philosophers 
from  expounding  the  books  of  Des  Cartes  to  the  youth,  or  explaining 
the  Scriptures  according  to  the  dictates  of  philosophy.  In  a  con- 
vention at  Delft,  the  next  year,  it  was  resolved,  that  no  person  should 
be  admitted  to  the  sacred  office  without  first  solemnly  promising 
that  he  would  neither  propagate  Cartesian  principles,  nor  deform 
revealed  theology  with  adventitious  ornaments.  Similar  resolutions 
were  afterwards  passed  in  various  places,  both  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  out  of  them.^  But,  as  mankind  are  always  eager  after 
what  is  forbidden,  all  these  prohibitions  could  not  prevent  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy  from  finally  obtaining  a  firm  footing  in  the  schools 
and  universities,  and  from  being  applied,  sometimes  preposterously, 
by  great  numbers,  to  the  illustration  of  divine  truths.  Hence  the 
Dutch  became  divided  into  the  two  parties  above  named ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  century  was  spent  amidst  their  perpetual  contentions. 

§  31.  John  Cocceius  (in  German  Koch),  a  native  of  Bremen,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  unquestionably  a 
great  man,  if  he  had  only  been  able  to  regulate  and  temper  with 
reason  and  judgment  his  erudition,  his  ingenuity,  his  reverence  for 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  his  piety,  which  be  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree,  introduced  into  theology  not  a  little  that  was  novel  and 
unheard  of  before  his  times.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  he  interpreted  the  whole  sacred  volume  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  of  Calmn  and  all  his  followers.  For  he  main- 
tained that  the  entire  history  of  the  Old  Testament  presents  a  picture 
of  the  events  that  were  to  take  place  under  the  New  Testament 
down  to  the  end  of  the  world;  nay,  more,  that  the  things  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles  did  and  suffered  in  this  world  were  emblematic 
of  future  events.  He  moreover  taught  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Jewish  prophets  foretell  the  fortunes  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Christian  church,  not  by  means  of  the  persons  and  things 
mentioned,  but  by  the  very  sense  of  the  words  themselves.  And, 
lastly,  many  of  those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  seem  to 
contain  nothing  but  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  or  moral  precepts  and 
doctrines,  he,  with  wonderful  dexterity  and  ingenuity,  converted 
into  sacred  enigmas,  and  predictions  of  future  events.  To  give  sup- 
port and  plausibility  to  these  opinions,  he  first  laid  down  this  law  of 
interpretation,  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  must  signify  all  that 

'  Fred.  Spanheim,  d^  Novissimis  in  Belgio  §  1 — 6),  Weismann  (Historia  Eccles.  saec 

JH$mdiia ;   Opp.  ii.  959,  &c      Those  who  xvii.  p.    905),    Jaeger,    Caroli,    and    aUo 

wiih  it,  may  aUo  coosidt  the  common  hit*-  Walch's  Einleitung  in  die  Religiofustreitig- 

teians  of  this  ccntuir,  Arnold  {Kirchen-  keiten  atisser  unsrer  Kirche^  vol.  ill. 
imd  Krizer-hUtorie^  vol  iL  book  x\il  ch.  x. 
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it  can  signify:  which  nile,  if  adopted  by  a  man  of  more  genius  than 
judgment,  may  give  birth  to  very  strange  interpretations.  In  the 
next  place,  he  distributed  the  entire  history  of  the  Christian  church 
int<.»  seven  portions  of  time,  or  periods^  relying  principally  on  the 
seven  trumpets  and  seals  of  the  Apocalypse. 

§  32.  Theology  itself,  Cocceias  judged,  ought  to  be  freed  from  the 
trammels  of  philosophy,  and  to  be  expounded   only  in  scriptural 
phniseology.     Hence,  perceiving  that  the  sacred  writers  denominate 
the  method  of  salvation  which  God  hjis  prescribed,  a  covenant  of 
Grod  with  men,  he  concluded  that  there  could  be  no  more  suitable 
and  pertinent  analogy,  according  to  which  to  adjust  and  arrange  an 
entire  system  of  theology.     But  while  intent  solely  on  accommoda- 
ting and   applying  the   principles   of  human   covenantB   to   divioe 
subjects,  he  incautiously  fell  into  some  opinions  which  it  is  not  eaflj 
to  approve.     For  instance,  he  asserted  that  the  covenant,  which  God 
made  with  the  Hebrew  nation,  through  the  medium  of  Moses,  did 
not  differ  in  its  Ucature  from  the  new  covenant  procured  by  JeeuM 
Christ,     He  supposed,  that  Grod  caused  the  ten  commandments  to 
be  promulged  by  Moses,  not  as  a  laiv  which  was  to  be  obeyed,  but 
as  one  form  of  the  covenant  of  grace.     But,  when  the  Hebrews  had 
offended  Him  by  various  sins,  and  especially  by  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf,  God,  being  moved  with  just  indignation,  superadded  to 
that  moral  law  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law,  to  serve  as  a  punish- 
ment.   This  yoke  was  in  itself  very  burdensome,  but  it  became  much 
more  painful  in  consequence  of  its  import.     For  it  continually  ad- 
monished the  Hebrews  of  their  very  imperfect,  dubious,  and  anxiooB 
state,  and  was  a  kind  of  perpetual  vienientOy  that  they  merited  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  that  they  could  not  auticipate  a  full  expiation  and 
remission  of  their  sins,  till  the  Messiah  should  come.     Holy  men, 
indeed,  under  the  Old  Testament,  enjoyed  eternal   salvation  after 
death ;  but  while  they  lived,  they  were  far  from  having  that  assurance 
of  salvation,  which  is  so  comforting  to  us  under  the  New  Testament 
For  no  sins  were  then  actually  forgiven,  but  only  suffered  to  remain 
unpunished ;  because   Christ  had  not  .yet  offered  up  himself  as  I 
sacrifice  to  God,  and  therefore  could   not  be  regarded,  before  the 
divine  tribunal,  as  one  who  has  actually  assumed  our  debt,  but  only 
as  our  surety.    I  omit  other  opinions  of  Cocceius.  Those  who  assailed 
the  C'artesian  doctrines  attacked  also  these  opinions,  in  a  fierce  waff 
which  was  kept  up  for  many  years,  with  various  success.     The  issoe 
was  the  same  as  in  the  Cartesian  contest.     No  device,  and  no  forces 
could  prevent  the  disciples  of  Cocceius  from  occupying  many  profes- 
sorial chairs,  and  from  propagating  the  opinions  of  their  master,  both 
onally  and   in  writing,  with  wonderful  celerity,  even   among  the 
Germans  and  the  Swiss.  ^ 

§  33.  Nearly  all  the  other  controversies,  which  disquieted  the  Dntci 

»  The   «ame  writers  may  be  consult od  Val.  Alberti,  AirXoSr  inhrav,  Cartrtiw'^ 

hore,  as  wore  referred  to  before;   for  tho  tt  CiKveianismus  descripti  ct  rt/uUti    1?* 

(!art<'8ian  and  Cooceian  controversies  were  1678,  4to. 
united  in  one.      To  these  mjiy  be  added, 
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churches  in  this  century,  arose  from  an  excessive  attachment  to  the 
Cart^an  philosophy  as  connected  with  theology.  This  will  appear 
from  those  commotions,  greater  than  all  others,  produced  by  Roel  and 
Becker.  Certain  Cartesian  divines,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Hei^man 
Alexander  Roely  a  theologian  of  Franeker,  a  man  of  singular  acute- 
ness  and  perspicuity,  were  supposed,  in  the  year  1686,  to  attribute  too 
much  to  reason,  in  theology.  Nearly  the  whole  controversy  was  em- 
braced in  these  two  questions:  I.  Whether  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  sacred  books  can  be  demonstrated  by  reason  alone ; 
or  whether  the  internal  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  a  firm  belief  on  this  subject?  II,  Whether  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures propose  anything  to  be  believed  by  us,  which  is  contrary  to 
correct  and  sound  reason  ?  The  first  was  afiirmed  and  the  second 
denied,  not  only  by  the  above-named  Roely  but  also  hy  John  van  der 
Wayen,  Giabert  Wessel,  Duker,  Rnard  ah  Andala,  and  others :  the 
contrary  was  maintained  by  iflrich  Huher^  a  jurist  of  great  reputa- 
tion, Oerhard  de  VrieSy  and  othei*s.^  A  great  part  of  Belgium  being 
now  in  a  flame,  the  states  of  Friesland  prudently  interposed,  and  en- 
joined silence  and  peace  on  both  the  contending  parties.  Those  who 
shall  accurately  investigate  this  cause,  will,  I  think,  perceive  that  a 
great  part  of  it  was  a  strife  about  words,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  it  might  have  been  easily  settled,  if  it  had  been  stripped  of  its 
ambiguities. 

§  34.  A  little  after  this  controversy  had  been  hushed  in  a  measure, 
the  same  Roel^  in  the  year  1689,  made  himself  thought  a  dangerous 
man  to  sound  theology,  by  adopting  some  other  singular  opinions. 
These  caused  him  to  be  viewed  with  no  slight  suspicion,  not  only  by 
his  colleagues,  and  particularly  by  Garrvpeius  Vitringa,  but  also  by 
Tery  many  of  the  Dutch  divines."  For  he  denied  that  the  scriptural 
representations  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  denoting  any  natural  generation ;  and  maintained  that  the 
death  of  holy  men,  and  the  evils  which  they  suffer  in  this  life,  equally 
with  the  calamities  and  death  of  the  wicked,  are  the  penal  effects  of 
the  first  sin;  and  he  advanced  some  things  respecting  the  divine 
decrees,  original  sin,  the  divine  influence  in  regard  to  the  sinful  acts 
of  men,  the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ,  and  other  subjects,  which, 
either  in  reality,  or  at  least  in  form  and  phraseology,  differed  much 
ftom  the  received  opinions.'    The  magistrates  of  Friesland  published 


'  John  le  Clerc,  Biblicth.  Universelle  et 
Bkk^r.  Ti.  368. 

'  Conoemiiig  this  extraordinary  man,  see 
^Bibliotheca  Bremensis  Theoloaico-Philol. 
^  IL  pt  yL  p.  707.  Caspar  Burmann's 
^f^tctum  Eruditumy  p.  306,  &c.  [  Unpar- 
^i^itcke  Kirchenhisiorie^  Jena,  1735,  4to, 
*.  620,  &c.     TV.] 

'  These  errors  may  be  best  learned  from 
e  piper  of  the  Faculty  of  Thtology  at  Ley- 
^n,  in  which  they  confirm  the  sentence 
Inmoanced  on  them  by  the  Dutch  synods, 
<ttit]ed,  Judieium  Ecaesiasticumy  quo  opi- 


niones  quadam  CI.  H.  A.  Roellii  Synodice 
damnata  sunt,  laudatum  a  Professoribiis 
Thcologia  in  Academia  Lugduno-Batava ; 
Leyden,  1713,  4to,  20  sheets.  [Roel  main- 
tained, that  the  title  Son  of  God  referred 
only  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  to 
the  supernatural  formation  or  conception  of 
it,  as  also  to  his  mediatorial  .office ;  and 
consequently,  that  it  afforded  no  proof  of 
his  divinity.  Yet  in  his  later  writings,  he 
admitted,  that  Christ  was  also  called  the 
Son  of  God,  on  account  of  his  eternal  gene- 
ration by  the  Father ;  yet  without  ezclud- 
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decrees,  which  prevented  these  disputes  from  spreading  in  that  pro- 
vince: but  the  rest  of  the  Dutch,  and  especially  those  of  the  province 
of  Holland,  could  not  be  restrained  from  condemning  Rod  and  his 
disciples,  both  privately,  and  in  their  public  conventions,  as  corrupton 
of  divine  truth.*  Nor  did  this  resentment  die  with  the  excellent  man 
who  was  the  object  of  it;  but  even  to  our  times,  the  RoelianSy  though 
they  most  solemnly  protest  their  innocence,  are  thought  by  many  to 
be  infecte<i  with  concealed  heresies. 

§  35.  Balthazar  Becker,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Amsterdam, 
from  the  Cartesian  detinition  of  a  spirit,  the  truth  of  which  he  held  to 
be  unquestionable,  took  occasion  to  deny  absolutely  all  that  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  us  respecting  the  works,  snares,  and  power  of  the  prince 
of  darkness  and  his  sat^^llites,  and  also  all  the  vulgar  reports  respecting 
ghosts,  spectres,  and  witchcraft.  There  is  extant  a  prolix  and  copious 
work  of  his,  entitled  The  World  Bewitched^  first  published  in  1691; 
in  which  he  perverts  and  explains  away,  with  no  little  ingenuity,  but 
with  no  less  audacity,  whatever  the  sacred  volume  relates,  of  persons 
possessed  by  evil  spirits,  and  of  the  power  of  demons ;  and  maintains, 
that  the  miserable  being,  whom  the  sacred  writers  call  Satan  and  the 
Devily  together  with  his  ministers,  lies  bound  with  everlasting  chains 
in  hell ;  so  that  he  cannot  thence  go  forth,  to  terrify  mortals,  and  to 
plot  against  the  righteous.  Des  CaHea  placed  the  essence  of  spirit  in 
thinkUuj ;  but  none  of  those  acts,  which  are  ascribed  to  evil  spiritfl^ 
can  be  effected  by  mere  thought^     Therefore,  lest  the  reputation  rf 


ing  tin.'  bofinv-nn'iitionod  ground.  In  oixlf-r 
to  proTo  that  the  death  of  helii'vers  is  a 
punishment,  ho  maintained,  that  in  justifi- 
cation, only  8'nne  of  tho  punishments  of  sin 
are  remitted,  and  that  th(r  com})lote  n^moval 
of  them  dot^s  not  take  place  till  after  the 
resurreotion.     St'hl.'\ 

'  [It  must  not  bo  inferred,  from  this  state- 
ment of  Mosheira,  that  Roel  was  excommu- 
nieati><l,  deprived  of  his  office,  or  even  de- 
ehired  a  lien^tic.  Some  of  his  ophthns 
wen*  condemned  ;  but  not  the  man.  After 
serving  as  a  chaplain  to  several  noblemen, 
he  was  made  professor,  first  of  philosophy, 
and  then  of  theolotry,  at  Franeker  in  Fries- 
land,  in  1G86.  In  1704.  he  was  removed 
to  the  professorship  of  theology  at  Utreelit ; 
where  he  died  in  office,  a.i).  1718,  aged  65. 
The  states  of  Friesland  enjoined  upon  him, 
in  1691,  not  to  teach  or  preach  his  peculiar 
sentiments ;  they  also  enjoined  M\)OVk  his 
op|x>sers,  to  keep  silence  on  the  same  sul>- 
jects.  Both  obeywl:  so  that  in  Friesland 
there  was  no  more  c<.>ntention.  hut  in  the 
other  Dutch  provinces  no  such  order  was 
taken  by  the  government :  and  therefore 
sevei-al  synods,  finding  Rod's  opinions  to 
exist  and  to  spread,  passe<l  orders  of  con- 
demnation upon  them:  and  decreed,  that 
candidates  bhould  be  required  to  renounce 
them,  in  orvler  to  tiieir  receiving  licence. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man.     Hence 


Mosheim  calls  him  '  vir  oximius.'  He  vit 
also,  in  the  main,  sound  in  the  faith.  TH 
on  some  points,  he  carried  bis  specnUtkioi 
further  than  the  spirit  of  the  times  woaU 
permit.  But,  like  a  good  man,  when  he 
found  his  speculation-s  to  produce  sIm 
and  commotion,  at  the  bidding  <tf  tlie 
magistrates,  he  forl»oro  to  ui<g«e  them,  tnd 
expended  his  efforts  on  subjects  lea 
offensive.      TV.] 

^  ["  Our  historian  relates  here,  wiueMi 
ob.soun>ly,  the  reasoning  which  Beckxr 
found<Kl  upon  the  Cartesian  dcfinibkm  d 
mind  or  spirit.  The  tenor  and  amonsttf 
his  argument  is  as  follows :  "  The  nmneed 
mind  is  tknught,  and  the  essence  of  matt* 
is  rjrt'  iision.  Xow,  since  there  is  no  sort  d 
ctmfomiity  or  connexion  l»etween  a  /ks^ 
and  (jfrnsion,  mind  cannot  act  npoo  9d' 
tcr  unless  these  two  substances  be  uailai 
as  soul  and  hctdy  are  in  man: — theiciM* 
no  septirate  spirits,  either  good  or  eril  ma 
act  ui>on  mankind.  Such  acting  is  min^ 
lous.  and  miracles  can  be  {x^rfonned  br  GoJ 
aloiii*.  It  follows  of  consequence,  tlut  ^ 
S<.*ri}>ture  accounts  of  the  actions  ud  apit^ 
tions  of  gooil  and  evil  spirits  must  be  wtf* 
stood  in  an  allegorical  s«^nse.*' — ^This  i> 
Becker  s  argument ;  and  it  does,  in  trftk 
little  honour  to  his  acuteness  and  ssgadl?* 
By  pn>ving  too  much,  it  proyes  notluBg  i* 
all ;  for  if  the  want  of  a  connexion  or  ca«- 
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Dea  Cartes  should  be  impaired^  the  narrations  and  decisions  of  the 
divine  books  must  be  accommodated  to  his  opinion.  This  error  not 
only  disquieted  all  the  United  Provinces,  but  likewise  induced  not  a 
few  Lutheran  divines  to  gird  on  their  armour.^  Its  author,  although 
confuted  by  vast  numbers,  and  deprived  of  his  ministerial  office,  yet, 
on  his  dying  bed,  in  1718,  continued  to  affirm,  until  his  last  breath, 
that  he  believed  all  that  he  had  written  to  be  true.     Nor  did  his  new 


foimitj  between  thought  and  extension 
renders  mind  incapable  of  acting  npon  mat- 
ter»  it  is  hard  to  see  how  their  anion  should 
remove  this  incapacity,  since  the  want  of 
oonformitj  and  connexion  remains  notwith- 
standing this  onion.  Besides,  according  to 
this  reaaoning,  the  Supreme  Being  cannot 
act  upon  material  beings.  In  vain  does 
Bedcer  maintain  the  affirmative,  by  having 
reoouTBe  to  a  miracle ;  for  this  would  imply, 
thmt  the  whole  course  of  nature  was  a  series 
of  miracles,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  no 
miracles  at  alL'     Macl.'] 

1  See  Michael  Lilienthal*s  Selecta  Histor, 
LUterar.  pt.  L  Observ.  ii.  p.  17,  &c.,  Mia- 
edUuua  Lipsifns.  i  361,  364,  where  there 
18  a  description  of  a  medal,  struck  in  refer- 
ence to  decker,  and  the  other  writers, 
whom  we  have  often  quoted.  Nouveau 
Diction.  Hist,  et  Crit.  i.  193.  [Balthazar 
Becker,  D.D.,  was  bom  near  Groningon, 
1634;  educated  there  and  at  Franeker; 
made  rector  of  the  Latin  school  in  the  latter 
place,  a  preacher,  a  doctor  of  divinity ;  and 
uatlj,  a  pastor  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
died  in  1718.  This  learned  man  published 
tfaree  Catechisms;  in  the  last  of  which, 
1670,  he  taught,  that  Adam,  if  he  had  not 
aimed,  would  have  been  immort^  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life ;  ques- 
tioned, whether  endless  punishment  (which 
he  placed  in  horror  and  despair)  was  con- 
natent  with  the  goodness  of  God ;  and 
admitted  episcopacy  to  be  the  most  ancient 
and  customary  form  of  church  government-. 
Thcae  sentiments  exposed  him  to  some  ani- 
ttadrersion.  In  1680  he  published  a  book, 
in  proof  that  comets  are  not  ominous.  In 
lua  sermons  he  had  often  intimated  that 
too  much  was  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the 
devil ;  and  being  frequently  questioned  on 
the  aabject)  he  concluded  to  give  the  world 
Ins  ibll  views  on  the  whole  subject.  This 
he  did  in  his  Dutch  work,  entitled  Betoverde 
Wtrdd,  &c.  i.e.  The  World  Bewitched,  or  a 
critical  investigation  of  the  commonly  re- 
eeiTcd  opinion  respecting  spirits,  their 
Batme,  power,  and  acts,  and  all  those  ex- 
fnordinary  feats,  which  men  are  said  to 
polbrm,  through  their  aid;  in  foar  books, 
Ansterd.  1691,  4to.  In  the  preface,  he 
■ays,  '  It  is  come  to  that,  at  the  present  day, 
that  it  10  almost  regarded  as  a  part  of  re- 
l%ioD,  to  ascribe  great  wonders  to  the  devil ; 


and  those  are  taxed  with  infidelity  and 
perverseness,  who  hesitate  to  believe  what 
thousands  relate  concerning  his  power.  It 
is  now  thought  essential  to  piety,  not  only 
to  fear  GK)d,  but  also  to  fear  the  deviL 
Whoever  does  not  do  so,  is  accounted  an 
atheist ;  because  he  cannot  persuade  himself 
that  thore  are  two  gods,  the  one  good  and 
the  other  evil.'  He  also  gives  a  challenge 
to  the  devil :  '  If  he  is  a  goo,  let  him  defend 
himself:  let  him  lay  hold  of  me:  for  I 
throw  down  his  altars.  In  the  name  of  the 
God  of  hosts,  I  fight  with  this  Goliath :  we 
will  see,  who  can  deliver  him.'  In  theyfr«< 
Book,  he  states  the  opinions  of  the  pagans, 
concerning  gods,  spirits,  and  demons :  and 
shows,  that  both  Jews  and  Christians  have 
derived  their  prejudices  on  this  subject 
from  them.  In  the  second^  he  shows,  what 
reason  and  Scripture  teach  concerning 
spirits :  and  in  the  third,  confutea  the  be- 
lievers in  witchcraft  and  confederacies  with 
the  devil.  In  the  fourth  Book,  he  answers 
the  arguments  alleged  from  experience,  to 
prove  the  great  power  of  the  devil.  He 
founds  his  doctrine  on  two  grand  principles ; 
that,  from  their  very  nature,  spirits  cannot 
act  upon  material  beings ;  and  that  the 
Scriptures  represent  the  devil  and  his 
satellites,  as  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  helL 
To  explain  away  the  texts  which  militate 
against  his  system,  evidently  costa  him 
much  labour  and  perplexity.  His  interpre- 
tations, for  the  most  part,  are  similar  to  those 
still  reli^Kl  on  by  the  believers  in  his  doc- 
trine. Becker  was  not  the  first  writer  who 
published  such  opinions.  Before  him  were 
Arnold  Geulinx,  of  Leyden,  who  died  in 
1669 ;  and  Daillon,  a  French  Reformed 
preacher,  who  fled  to  London,  and  there 
published  his  views,  in  1687.  But  these 
advanced  their  opinions  problematically; 
while  Becker  advanced  his  in  a  positive 
tone.  He  also  discussed  the  whole  subject ; 
and  he  mingled  wit  and  sarcasm  with  his 
arguments.  This  difference  caused  his  book 
to  awaken  veiy  great  attention  ;  while  theirs 
passed  unheeded.  Becker  was  deposed  and 
silenced,  by  the  synods  of  Edam  and  Alk- 
maar,  in  1692.  But  the  senate  of  Amster- 
dam continued  to  him  his  salary,  till  his 
death,  in  1 7 1 8.  See  Schroeckh,  Kirchenaesch, 
s.  d.  Reformation^  viii.  713,  &c     Tr,\ 
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doctrine  die  with  him ;  but  it  still  has  very  many  defenders,  both  open 
and  concealed. 

§  36.  It  is  well  known  that  various  sects,  some  of  them  Christian, 
others   scnii-Christiau,  and   others   manifestly  delirious,  not  unfre- 
quently  start-  up  and  are  cherished,  in  Holland  as  well  as  England. 
I3ut  it  is  not  easy  for  any  one,  who  does  not  reside  in  those  ports  of 
the  world,  to  give  a  correct  account  of  them;  because  the  boolcB  which 
contain  the  necessary  information,  seldom  find  their  way  into  foreign 
countries.     Yet  the  Dutch  sects  of  Verschorists  and  Hatteraista  hav- 
ing now  for  some  time  been  better  known  among  us,  I  shall  here  give 
some  account  of  them.     The  former  derived  their  name  from  James 
VerachooVj  of  Flushing,  who,  about  the  year  1680,  is  said  to  have  so 
strangely  mixed  together  the  principles  of  Spinoza  and  Cocoeius^  as 
out  of  them  to  have  produced  a  new  system  of  religion,  which  was 
quite  absurd  and  impious.     His  followers  are  also  called  Hebrews; 
because  they  all,  both  men  and  women,  bestow  great  attention  on  the 
Hebrew  language.     The  latter  sect^  about  the  same  time,  had  for  its 
leader  Pont  I  an  us  van  Hattevi,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Philips- 
land  in  Zealand,  who  was  also  an  admirer  of  Spinoza,  and  was  after- 
wards deprived  of  his  office,  on  account  of  his  errors.    These  two  secta 
were  akin  to  each  other ;  and  yet  they  must  have  differed  in  some 
way,  since    Van  HaMeni  could  never  persuade  the   Verschorisis  to 
enter  into  alliance  with  him.     Neither  of  them  wished  to  be  looked 
upon  as  abandoning  the  Reformed  religion :  and  Hatfeni  wrote  an 
exposition  of  the  HeidMer^j  Catediism,     If  I  imderstand  correctly 
the  not  very  lucid  accounts  given  us  of  their  doctrines,  the  founders 
of  both  sects,  in  the  first  place,  inferred,  from  the  Reformed  doctrine 
of  the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  this  principle,  that  whatever  takes 
place,  necessarily  and  unavoidably  takes  place.    Assuming  this  as  true, 
they  denied  that  men  are  by  nature  wicked  or  corrupt ;  and  that  human 
actions  are  some  of  them  good,  and  others  bad.    Hence  they  inferred, 
that  men  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  a  change  of  hcsirt,  nor  be 
solicitous  to  obey  the  divine  law;  that  religion  does  not  consist  in 
arMntj^  but  in  suferiuf/ ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  inculcated  this  onlji 
that  we  patiently  and  cheerfully  endure  whatever,  by  the  good  plea- 
sure of  God,  occurs  or  befalls  us,  striving  only  to  keep  our  minds 
tranquil.     Hattein,  in  particular,  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  by 
his  death  appease  the  divine  justice,  nor  expiate  the  sins  of  men;  but 
that  He  signified  to  us,  that  there  was  nothing  in  us  which  couM 
offend  God,  and  in  this  way  He  made  us  just«     These  things  iq>pear 
to  be  perverse,  and  inimical  to  all  virtue :  and  yet  neither  of  these 
men — unless  I  am  wholly  deceived — was  so  beside  himself,  as  to  re- 
commend iniquity ;  or  to  suppose,  that  a  person  may  safely  follow  his 
lusts.     At  least,  the  sentiment  ascribed  to  them,  that  God  punishes 
men  by  ty/ir  sins,  not  for  them^  seems  to  carry  this  import:  That 
unless  a  person  bridles  his  lusts,  he  must  suffer  punishment^  both  in 
tliis  life  and  in  that  to  come ;  yet  not  by  a  divine  infliction,  or  by  the 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  but  by  some  law  of  nature.'    Both 

*    See    Theodoro    IFiiSiieus,   Dissirt.  in  the   Musium  Bremcntte  Thed.  Pkii*J.  ii.  1^» 
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sects  still  exist;  but  have  discarded  the  names  derived  from  their 
founders. 

§  37.  The  churches  of  Switzerland,  from  the  year  1669,  were  in 
great  fear,  lest  the  religion  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fathers, 
and  confirmed  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  should  be  contaminated  with  the 
doctrines,  already  mentioned,  of  the  French  divines,  Amyraut,  De  la 
Place,  and  Ca/peU.  For  there  were  at  that  time,  among  the  associated 
ministers  of  Geneva,  certain  men,  distinguished  both  for  their  elo- 
quence and  their  erudition,  who  not  only  approved  those  doctrines, 
but  also  endeavoured,  against  the  will  of  their  colleagues,  to  induce 
others  to  embrace  them.*  To  restrain  the  efforts  of  these  men,  the 
principal  divines  of  Switzerland,  in  the  year  1675,  had  a  book  drawn 
up  by  John  Henry  Heidegger,  a  very  celebrated  divine  of  Zurich,  in 
opposition  to  the  new  doctrines  of  the  French ;  aud  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty, they  persuaded  the  magistrates  to  annex  it,  by  public  authority, 
to  the  common  Helvetic  formulas  of  religion.  It  is  usually  called  the 
Formula  Cansens^us,  But  this  measure,  which  was  intended  to  secure 
peace,  became  rather  the  fruitful  source  of  contentions  and  disturb- 
ance. For  many  declared,  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  assent 
to  this  Formula:  and  hence  pernicious  commotions  arose  in  some 
places.  In  consequence  of  these,  the  canton  of  Bern  and  the  republic 
of  Geneva,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Frederic  WiHiam  of  Branden- 
burg, in  the  year  1686,  abrogated  the  Formula  Consensus,^  In  the 
other  cantons,  it  with  difficulty  retained  its  authority  somewhat 
longer :  but  in  our  age,  having  given  birth  to  the  most  violent  quarrels, 
particularly  in  the  University  of  Lausanne,  it  began  to  sink  in  them 
alflOy  and  to  lose  nearly  all  its  influence.' 

fte.     Wilh.  Goeree,  Kerkeiyke  and  Wcreld-  of  this  Form^  or  Consensus^  which  was  con- 

helte  Eist&rie,  Leyd.  1729,  4to.  Bibliothkqtie  sidored  us  an  obstacle  to  the  union  of  tho 

Sefyigvej  ii  203,  &c  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches.'     MacL'\ 

'  See  Greg.  Leti*s  Istoria  Genetfrina,  pt,  •  See  Christ  Matth.  PfaflTs  Schediaama  de 

IT.  lib.  T.  p.  448,  488,  497,  &c.  Fonnu/aCo^iSi-ns us  Helvetica,  Tiibing.1723, 

•  £•  It  must  not  be  imagined,  from  this  4to.     Memoires  potir  itervir  a  PHistoire  de8 

"on  of  our  historian,  that  this  Form,  Troubles  arrivh  en  Suisse  d  r occasion  du 


entitled  the  Consensus,  was  abrogated  at  Consensus-,  Amst^rd.   1726,  8vo.     [In  this 

Baoil  by  a  positive  edict.     The  case  stood  Formula  Consensus  (which,  like  the  Lu- 

thiis :  Mr.  Peter  Werenfels,  who  was  at  the  theran  Formula  Concordia,  might  better  be 

head  of  the  Consistory  of  that  city,  paid  called  Fonmda  Dissensus),  four  controver- 

taeh  reeard  to  the  letter  of  the  Elector,  as  sies,  which  had  previously  disquieted  the 

to  aroia  requiring  a  subscription  to   this  Keformed  churches,  were  decided.     It  con- 

~         from  the  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  demned,  I.  the  doctrines  of  Moses  Amyraut^ 


and  his  conduct,  in  this  respect,  was  imi-  respecting  general  grace,  and   established 

taftud  bj  his  successors.   The  remonstrances  the  most  strenuous  opinion  of  special  grace, 

of  the  Elector  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  It  condemned,  II.  the  opinion  of  Joshua 

e  eflect  upon  those  that  governed  tlie  Placseus  (de  la  Place),  respecting  the  im- 


drazch  of  Geneva;  for  the  Consensus,  or  putation  of  Adam's  sin:  III.  Piscator's 
Fmrm  of  agreement,  maintained  its  credit  doctrine,  concerning  the  active  obedience 
and  anthontj  there  until  1706,  when,  with-  of  Christ :  and  IV.  Le^is  Capell*s  critical 
oat  being  abrogated  by  any  positive  act,  it  doctrine,  concerning  the  points  of  the  He- 
fell  into  disuse.  In  several  other  parts  of  brew  text.  This  Formida,  so  long  as  sub- 
Bvitaeriand,  it  was  still  imposed  as  a  rule  scription  to  it  was  rigorously  enforced, 
of  fiuth,  as  appears  by  the  letters  addressed  deprived  the  Swiss  churches  of  many  a 
faff  George  I.  king  of  England,  as  also  by  worthy  divine,  who  would  rather  quit  his 
the  king  of  Prussia,  in  1723,  to  the  Swiss  countnr,  than  violate  his  conscience.  Sulzer 
Cantons,  in  order  to  procure  the  abrogation  of  lierlui  was  a  remarkable  example.  Schl.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

•history  of  the  church  of  England. 

§  1.  Appointment  of  the  apch-priest — §  2.  Primacy  of  Abp.  Bancroft^!  3.  Englifibcmi- 
currence  in  the  synod  of  Dort — |  4.  The  Lambeth  Articles  fornudly  admitted  by  die 
Cliurch  of  Irehmd — §  6.  Progrotis  of  I*uritAni«m  under  Charle-s  I. — §  6.  Ecclesiutieil 
affairs  in  Scotland — §  7.  Proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament — g  8.  Cromwell— |  9. 
Ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Ireland — §  10.  The  Saroy  Conference — §  11,  RestontioDflf 
Protestant  episcopacy. in  Ireland — §  12.  Self-taxation  relinquished  by  the  English  clergf. 
—  §  13.  Penal  religious  Acts  under  Charles  II.— §  14.  James  XL— J  16.  The  Tolenti« 
Act —  §  16.  Ineffectual  attempt  at  a  comprehension  —  §  17.  Overtiirow  of  establiihei 
Protestant  episcopacy  in  ScotLind — §  18.  The  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement 

§  1.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  Somanism  acquired  a  new 
hold  upon  England,  by  the  institution  of  a  qualified  species  of  epi»* 
copacy.  The  last  sun^ivor  of  that  prelacy  which  Elizabeth  deprived, 
was  Watson,  whose  inconfonnity  forfeited  the  see  of  Lincoln.  He 
died  in  1584.  The  Romish  party  then  looked  up  to  Allen,  afterwardi 
cardinal,  as  its  leader,  and  it  formed  a  body  sufficiently  united,  until 
his  death,  in  1594.  Serious  disagreements  then  arose.  The  Jesuiti 
had  gained  a  paramount  ascendency  over  the  wealthy  Somish  faDiiIiei» 
which  the  secular  priests,  many  of  whom  were  far  advanced  in  year^ 
and  had  been  but  little  tainted  by  politics,  viewed  with  envy  and 
disgust.  It  was  thought  likely,  that  greater  unanimity  would  be 
found  attainable,  if  a  bishop,  or  more  bishops  than  one,  were  ap- 
pointed, who  might  serve  as  a  common  centre  of  authority.  But  80ch 
a  functionary  would  have  opportunities  for  consolidating  an  influence 
over  the  Romish  aristocracy,  which  Persons  dreaded,  as  a  probaUe 
obstacle  to  his  plan  of  excluding  James  from  the  succession.  That 
restless  and  intriguing  Jesuit,  accordingly,  who  was  chiefly  consulted 
at  Rome  upon  English  affairs,  recommended  eventually  the  appoint' 
mcnt  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior,  with  a  character  something  inferiw 
to  the  prelatic'  George  Elackwell  was,  in  consequence,  nominated 
Arch-prie-sfy  with  the  pope's  approbation,  but  not  formally  by  bii 
appointment.'  Apparently,  the  new  arch-priest  was  quite  indepeo* 
dent  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  really,  secret  instructions  bound  him  to  a 
dependence  upon  Garnet,  the  provincial  of  their  order.  Thus  Pefsotf 
gained  by  management  a  reasonable  prospect  of  that  influence  ov* 
the  English  Romanists,  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  life,  and 

*  By  Mr.  SoASffss.  matters  relating  to  the  English  nitioD. 

>  'Father  Rolwrt   Persons,   an   English  (Dodd's   Ch,   Hist.   Lond.  1840.  iiL  45.) 

Jesuit,  was  the  chief  person  in  credit  at  I?ersons  had  originally  approred  of  ^ 

liome,  after  the  cardinal's'  (Allen's)  *  de-  episcopate, 
cease,  and  commonly  advised  with  in  aU         ^  In  1598 
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h  he  hoped  to  render  highly  eflfective  when  the  queen's  demise 
Id  embolden  competition  for  the  throne.  The  secular  priests  of 
Land  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  Blackwell's  appointment,  view- 
tf  in  its  true  light,  as  a  Jesuitic  engine  to  depress  them.  But  they 
litted  on  the  pontiflF's  formal  approval  of  Blackwell's  appoint- 
by  in  1599,  and  English  Somanism  was  placed  under  the  superin- 
ence  of  three  arch-priests  in  succession.  Thus  was  formed,  as 
seventeenth  century  opened,  a  compact,  organised  body,  which 
weathered  every  storm,  and  now  assumes  a  tone  to  which  England 
been  quite  unused  from  Boman  Catholics  ever  since  the  days  of 
esIL^ 

2.  The  church  of  England  gained  some  advantages  under  James  I., 
he  authorised  compilation  of  a  body  of  canons,  a  restraint  upon 
conveyance  of  ecclesiastical  estates  to  the  crown,  otherwise  than 
.  lessee  on  the  ordinary  terms,  an  increased  strictness  in  exacting 
Bcription  from  the  clergy,  and  the  completion  of  that  version  of 
ipture,  which  has  been  authorised  ever  since.  The  canons  were 
ded  by  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  in  the  spring 
1604,  Bancroft,  then  bishop  of  London,  being  president,  Abp, 
iitgift  having  lately  died.  Their  number  is  141,  and  they  were 
efly  collected  from  the  various  articles,  injunctions,  and  synodical 
B  which  appeared  under  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth.  They  were 
Jpted  by  the  province  of  York,  and  authorised  by  the  crown,  but 
w  sanctioned  by  parliament.  Hence  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  has 
uiimously  pronounced  them  no  further  binding  upon  the  laity  than 
y  may  embody  the  provisions  of  common  or  statute  law.  They 
r^  however,  served  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  courts, 
1  although  fallen  into  desuetude  in  various  particulars,  they  con- 
ue  down  to  the  present  day  of  considerable  use  in  preserving  one 
ifonn  face  to  the  national  church.  By  rendering  illegal  the  transfer 
ecclesiastical  estates  to  the  crown,  James  conferred  a  great  boon 
on  the  church.*  His  predecessor  had  seriously  impaired  the  re- 
wces  of  the  dignified  clergy  by  the  powers  which  she  obtained,  at 
*  outset  of  her  reign,  for  effecting  exchanges,  as  they  were  called, 
til  such  as  obtained  high  preferments  in  the  church.  Such  powers, 
the  hands  of  James,  from  his  extreme  facility,  and  the  rapacious 
porfcunity  displayed  by  some  of  his  personal  favourites,  especially 
»e  from  Scotland,  must  have  proved,  in  a  few  years,  highly  detri- 
iital  to  the  endowments  which  former  covetousness  had  spared. 
>  deserves,  therefore,  the  respectful  remembrance  of  those  who  value 
liarch  establishment,  able  to  hold  a  high  intellectual  position,  and 
lapport  liberally  objects  worthy  of  patronage,  for  consenting,  in 
'  very  beginning  of  his  power,  to  limit  it  in  a  point  liable  to  so 
ch  abuse.  The  increased  strictness  in  pressing  subscription  came 
a  the  anxiety  to  repress  irregularities  entertained  by  Bancroft, 

See  Mr.  Tiemey's  notes  to  the  new  disabled  from  accepting  grantii  of  church 
on  of  Dodd.  .    estates^    Fuller,  b.  x.  p.  27. 

Bj  the  13th  Eliz.  the  subject  had  been 
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who  had  been  translated  to  Canterbury  within  the  year  of  Whitgift's 
death.      He  incurred  thereby  <;reat  odium  among  the  Puritanical 
l>art y,  and  its  a(hnirers  have  not  forj^ven  liim  to  the  present  day.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  arrai*;;!!  his  conduct  in  this,  with  any  degree  of 
fairness.     Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  take  the  bread 
provided  ]>y  an  establishment  which  the  recipient  is  l>ent  uponunder- 
mininjj:,  or  even  upon  remodelling  according  to  his  own  private  views ; 
and  really,  ple;is  of  conscience  come  from  such  a  person  with  a  very 
ill  .grace.     Abp.  l^ancroft,  however,  has  not  only  been  veiy  severely 
blamed  for  his  conduct  towards  such  persons,  but  also  the  number  rf 
them  who  suffered  imdcr  him  has  been  invidiously  exaggerated.    By 
the  rolls  delivered  in  by  him,  not  long  Ixjfore  his  death,  it  appears 
that  only  forty-nine  clergymen  were  deprived  on  any  account  what- 
ever.    This  is  no  great  nund)er  when  we  consider  the  inveteracy  of 
the  evil  with  whicli  he  had  to  contend,  and  that  it  was  spread  over 
more  than  nine  thousand  parishes.*    He  might,  indeed,  have  frightened 
some  clergymen  into  a  conformity  to  which  they  were  unused,  and  for 
which  they  were  disinclinc^d.     Such  men  may  complain  of  hardship, 
as  they  will,  to  justify  their  previous  conduct:  they  have  evidently 
very  slender  claims  upon  the  snnjiathy  of  others.  The  primate^s  care 
in  this  matter  of  subscription,  was  attended  with  immediate  results  of 
considerable  importance.    A  deji^ee  of  uniformity,  and  of  attention  to 
rubrical  formalities,  long  unknown,  became  general,*  and  probably,  if 
the  times  had  not  grown  all  but  irresistibly  Puritanical,  Bancroft*! 
reforms  might  have  immediately  taken  a  permanent  hold  upon  the 
church.    The  new  translation  of  Scripture  he  did  not  live  to  see  com- 
pleted.    A  commission  for  executing  it  issued  in  1604,  but  the  woA 
wjus  not  formally  begun  until  1(507,  and  it  did  not  appear  in  print 
until  1(311.     The  divines  employeil  upon  it  were  in  number  forty- 
seven,  and  th<'y  were  dividtKi  into  six  committees,  each  with  its  task, 
which  met  in  \V(?stminster,  and  in  the  two  Universities.'    In  this  body 
were  included  many  scholai*s  of  unquestionable  competence,  and  ai 
their  labours  were  cc^nducted  with  extreme  deliberation,  the  resah 
could  hardly  fail  of  being,  as  it  has  been  found,  worthy  of  an  enlight- 
ened nation's  confidence.     No  version,  that  has  been  scrupulously 
prepared,  of  originals  so  ancient,  various,  and  extensive,  can  be  ab»- 
lut(.»Iy  free  from  obscurities,  and  inaccuracies  arefoimd  in  all  versions; 
but  ui)on  the  whole,  the  authorised  English  version  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  remarkably  free  from  both,  and  forms,  perhaps,  the  best  vemaculsr 
Hible  that  any  country  has  to  boast, 

§  3.  In  one  respect,  James  rendered  a  service  to  the  Puritanical 
party.  The  members  of  it  embraced  universally  those  high  CalvinisW 
opinions,  which  Perkins  had  unfolded  about  the  close  of  the  lastrtO" 
tury,  in  his  Annllla  -^Ituvv/,  with  a  degree  of  systematic  skill  tLatW 
earlier  work  on  the  sjime  side  could  boast.**    Van  Harmin,  or  Arminit* 

'  C\»lli<T,  ii.  687.  *  Ileylinn       Q»i»quartieitfar     flM^^^ 

■-'  //.itf.  7n/W/«,'Lond.  1681,  p.  615. 

■  Fuller,  b.  x.  p.  15,  o7. 
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aroused  by  the  popularity  of  this  author,'  made  a  formal  attack  upon 
his  theory,^  and  the  disgust  which  was  occasioned  among  continental 
Predestinarians  by  such  an  examination  of  their  doctrine  was  loudly 
echoed  by  the  English  Puritans.  The  king  expressed  himself,  on  some 
occasioDS,  as  warmly  against  the  anti-Calvinistic  party,  as  any  of  his 
subjects  could  desire :  having  even  been  heard  to  brand  Arminius  as  the 
enemy  of  God,*  Nor  when  the  Dutch,  embarrassed  by  the  fury  with 
which  these  disputes  were  conducted,  and  their  increasing  adaptation 
to  political  purposes,  convened  the  synod  of  Dort,  did  James  decline 
his  countenance,  but  sent  over  some  British  divines  to  assist  at  its 
deliberations.  As  the  Arminian  party  was  hardly  represented  at  all 
in  that  famous  assembly,^  the  decisions  could  not  fail  of  being  such  as 
Galvinists  approved.  Hence  they  were  highly  agreeable  to  the  Puri- 
tanical portion  of  James's  subjects,  and  had  his  conduct  been  inva- 
riably answerable  to  the  part  taken  by  him  at  Dort,  he  must  have 
been  popular  with  all  that  busy  part  of  the  nation.  He  had,  indeed, 
already  promoted  George  Abbot  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  a  prelate 
whom  Puritanical  predilections  rendered  extremely  popular,  and  who 
undid  much  that  had  been  done  by  his  predecessor,  Bancroft,  in 
exacting  clerical  conformity.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  James  had 
TeAsted,  at  Hampton  Court,  an  attempt  to  impose  the  Lambeth 
articles,  and  had  raised  anti-Calvinistic  clergymen  to  many  of  the 
first  preferments.®  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  he  proved  anything 
rather  than  a  promoter  of  the  Puritanical  cause ;  except  inasmuch  as 
he  alternately  irritated  and  encouraged  its  warmest  abettors.  Thus 
were  eflFectually  sown  the  seeds,  which  grew  so  vigorously  in  the  next 
reigny  and  eventually  ripened  in  the  general  overthrow  of  English 
institutions. 

\  4.  In  Ireland,  imdoubtedly,  James  not  merely  allowed,  but  even 

fiinnally  sanctioned,  a  step  in  favour  of  Puritanism,  which  must  have 

^proved  of  considerable  importance,  had  not  Eomanism  been  so  much 

master  of  the  country  as  to  paralyse  every  Protestant  movement.  The 

Mlablished  church  there  was,  indeed,  in  a  most  deplorable  condition, 

the  pillage  of  benefices,  from  the  bishop  down  to  the  vicar,  having 

TMched  such  an  intolerable  height,  as  placed  serious  difficulties  in  the 

way  of  maintaining  the  established  worship.^     Much  of  the  Protest- 

intism  also  which  succeeded  in  rooting  itself  was  adverse  to  the 

Anglican  church.     The  province  of  Ulster  had  become,  in  a  great 


* '  It  was  prints  several  times  aft^r  the 
Uta  edition,  with  the  general  approbation 
if  die  Frpnch  and  Belgic  churches,  and  no 
'^  than  fifteen  times  within  the  space  of 
^tj  years  in  the  English  tongue.' 
^Kn's  QuinguarL  Hist.  Tracts,  616. 
,  In  his  Examen  Pngdestinationis  Per- 
^*«««jup.    Prid.  616. 

•  P>ui.  534. 

*  *The  national  synod  of  Dort-  consisteil 
J*  thirty-eight  Dutch  and  Walloon  divines, 
H^tt  professors  of  the  universities,  and 
^enty-one    lay   elders,  ^making    together 


sixty-one  persons,  of  which  not  above  three 
or  four  wenj  Remonstrants  (Arminiaus).' 
Neal,  i.  465. 

»  'With  whom'  (Bancroft)  'died  the 
uniformity  of  the  church  of  England.' 
Hoylin's  Laud,  Lond.  1668,  p.  62. 

•  '  By  which  encoaracements,  the  anti- 
Calvinians,  or  old  Englisn  Protestants,  took 
h<*art  again,  and  more  openly  declared 
themselves  than  they  had  done  formerly.* 
Hcylin's  Quhiquari.  Hist,  Tracts,  631. 

'  Bnimhall    to    Laud,    Aug.    10,    1633 
Collier,  ii.  760. 
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measure,  denuded  of  its  old  proprietors  and  inhabitants,  by  means  of 
the  rebellions  under  Elizabeth.    The  vacancies  thus  made  were  partly 
filled  up  by  bodies  of  colonists  fitted  out  by  the  city  of  London,  but 
still  more  by  emigrants  from  Scotland.      These  last  brought  over 
all  those  violent  Puritanical  prepossessions  that  had  occasioned  so 
many  fierce  struggles  at  home.*    Thus  that  portion  of  the  island  which 
seemed  likely  to  be  first  in  a  general  acceptance  of  the  Refonnatioxi, 
was  prejudiced  against  any  view  of  Protestant  principles  that  could 
not  plead  a  recon)mendation  from  Geneva.     Among  the  established 
clergy,  James  Ussher,  eventually  primate,  was  by  far  the  most  learned, 
and  in  consequence  his  opinion  carried  great  weight*     He  had,  how- 
ever, espoused  heartily  that  system  of  theology  which  the  study  of 
Calvin's  Institutes  made  a  lai^e  portion  of  contemporary  Protestant 
divines  regard  as  unquestionably  true.    The  operation  of  these  canaei 
came  strikingly  before  the  world  in  1615.     The  Irish   convocation, 
under  Ussher's  influence,  then  incorporated  the  Jjambeth  Articles  with 
others  of  a  Puritanical  character,  in  a  body  of  doctrine  which  clergy- 
men were  to  subscribe.     This  variation  from  the  English  terms  rf 
conformity  was  ratified  by  the  lord  deputy  Chichester,  in  the  king^ 
name.     It  was,  however,  soon  found  unseemly  and  inconvenient,  to 
exact  in  Ireland  a  subscription  different  from  that  imposed  in  Eng- 
land.  Accordingly,  in  1635,  the  Irish  convocation  adopted  theEngM 
thirty-nine  Articles.^     No  debate  was  allowed  as  to  the  abrogation  d 
the  Irish  Articles  of  1615.     It  was  rather  meant,  that  such  as  con- 
sidered them  mere  amplifications  of  the  English  formulaiy,  mi^t 
enjoy  that  opinion  unmolested,  and  some  of  the  Irish  prelacy,  accord- 
ingly, exivcted  subscriptions  to  both  sets  of  articles,  down  to  the  tima 
of  the  troubles  of  1641.     But  it  was  foimd  impossible  to  obtunthe 
lord  deputy's  permission  to  bring  the  ratification  of  the  Irish  artidei 
before  parliament.     It  was  evidently  intended  by  the  government, 
that  this  variation  between  the  two  churches  should  gradually  and 
silently  sink  into  desuetude.     Such  was  its  fate.     The  Irish  articbi 
dragged  on  a  lingering  and  precarious  existence  during  some  six yevi 
after  the  convocation  of  1 635  ;  but  when  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL 
again  established  tlie  church  of  Ireland,  subscription  to  them  wholly 
ceased.' 

§  5.  Under  Charles  I.  Puritanism  rapidly  increased,  and  undoubt- 
edly, the  church  herself,  by  several  gross  mistakes,  powerfully  aided 
its  growth.  An  extreme  antipathy,  indeed,  to  popery,  and  to  evay 
external  observance  which  seemed  anywise  connected  with  it,  migM 
have  yielded  to  time,  a  conscientious  exercise  of  patronage,  and  judi- 
cious management.  Moderate  men  might  thus  have  learned  t» 
(liHcriminate  between  the  encouragement  of  unscriptural  opinions,  ind 
a  prudent  connivance  at  them ;  between  mere  externals  and  fiuidf 
mental  principles.      Nor,  in  some  respects,  were  the  courses  takrt 

•  Collier,  ii.  708.  non-conformist  minister  from  thedioe**" 

2  'With  the  single  dissentient  voice  of  a     Down.'     Mant,  491. 

>  Ibid.  495. 
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adirerse  to  this  desirable  consummation.     The  church  was  active^  and 
promotion  commonly  followed  upon  the  heels  of  proved  ability.     But 
unhappily,  with  professional  ability,  in  the  high-church  party,  was 
usually  combined  a  discreditable,  unconstitutional,  and   pernicious 
politi(»d  subserviency.     This  too  early  took  exactly  that  form  which 
arouses  the  fiercest  opposition :  it  was  arrayed  against  men's  pockets. 
Charles  was  involved,  at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  in  foreign  war,  and 
found  himself  under  a  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulty,  which  his 
fBtther's  pacific  policy  and  Elizabeth's  parsimony  had  avoided.'     To 
relieve  his  necessities,  in  all  the  confidence  of  well-intentioned  youth, 
he  frankly  reckoned  upon  parliament.    But  he  encountered  within  its 
walls  a  rancorous  hatred  of  his  favourite  Buckingham,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  grapple  with  prerogative.     Surprised  and  irritated,  he  tried 
hasty  dissolutions,  although  the  exchequer  still  continued  empty.    To 
replenish  it,  he  had  recourse  to  a  general  loan,  as  it  was  called  ;  really, 
to  a  regular  levy  upon  the  people,  according  to  their  several  assess- 
ments under  the  last  subsidy ;  but  in  this  case  the  call  came  without 
any  previous  consent  from  the  people's  representatives.     Fiscal  exac- 
tions are  always  very  far  from  welcome ;  they  little,  therefore,  need 
an  accession  of  unpopularity  from  such  a  title  as  may  make  them 
pass  for  an  extortion,  which  every  Englishman  was  entitled,  if  not 
bound,  to  resist     In  order  to  lessen  the  public  discontent,  all  clergy- 
men were  required  to  recommend  the  loan,  and  some  of  them,  disre- 
putably eager  for  preferment,  broached  from   the  pulpit  the  most 
obnoxious  doctrines.^   Passive  obedience  was  nakedly  advocated  upon 
scriptural  grounds ;  a  line  of  teaching  which  made  it  easy  to  argue, 
that  the  crown  was  fully  justified  in  relieving  its  just  necessities  by 
levying  money  on  the  bare  strength  of  prerogative,  and  that  Christians, 
by  resistance,  were  infringing  a  religious  obligation.  Mainwaring  and 
Kbthorp,  the  two  chief  inculcators  of  these  absurd  and  illegal  doc- 
trines, were  both  censured  by  parliament,  and  the  former  was  visited 
irith  all  that  vindictive  violence,  which  offended  power  in  those  times, 
wherever   lodged,  invariably  displayed.^     But   the  court  contemp- 
tuously nullified  the  vengeance  of  the  commons,  by  not  only  pardon- 
ing, but  also  rewarding  the  victims.     Mainwaring  found  the  storm  a 
speedy  passport  to  a  good  country  living,  and  eventually  to  a  mitre ; 
Sibthorp  obtained   better  parochial   preferment,  and  a  prebend  of 
Peterborough.*     Thus  moderate  men  were  prejudiced  against  distin- 
guished ecclesiastics,  by  seeing  the  exceptionable  access  which  had  led 
individuals  among  them  to  preferment,  and  by  the  ofiensive  political 
leaven  which  was  likely  from  self-interest  to  blend  itself  with  their 
principles.      Mere  theology  was  another  ground  of  distinction  and 
Unpopularity  to  the  higher  clergy.     They  were  generally  of  the  party 

*  Halkm's  Const.  Hist.  c.Tii.  t.  i.  p.  512.  pleasure  of  the  House,  fined  1,000/.,  make  a 

*  The   instructions   to  the  clergy   were  prescribed  submission,   be    suspended    for 
^med  by  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Bath  and  three  years,  rendered  incapable  of  further 
^ellfl,  at  the  king's  desire.     The  purport  of  preferment,  and  of  preaching  at  court. 
Uiem  may  be  seen  in  Collier,  ii.  739.  *  Kennet's  Hist.  Engl.  iL  28.     Mainwar- 

*  He  was  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  ing  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Da^4d's. 
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branded  as  Arminian ;  while  the  more  strenuouB  opponents  of  unpar- 
liftinentary  taxation  and  of  an  overstrained  prerogative,  were  usually 
CalviniKtrt.     In  the  same  (|uart<»r,  too,  a  greater  point  was  made  of 
maintaining   that  strict  and  mortified  exterior  which  readily  gains 
upon  serious  minds,  especially  in  lower  life.     Popularity  among  the 
gayer  majority  of  that  condition  was  indeed  sought  on  the  other  side 
in  1633,  by  a  royal  proclamation,  generally  known  as  the  Book  of 
SpoiiSj  allowing  lawful  recreations  out   of  the  hours  of  service,  on 
Sundays,  to  such  as  had  duly  attended  church.*    Many  were,  no  doubt^ 
pleased  by  this  authoritative  relaxation  of  the  rigorous  principles  by 
which  Puritanism  was  everywhere  curtailing  the  immemorial  enjoy- 
ments of  a  rustic  Sunday.     But  more,  or,  at  all  events,  more  of  any 
influence,  were  seriously  oflFended.    The  Book  of  Sports  gave  a  colour 
able  opening  for  painting  the  court  and  hierarchy  as  leagued  against 
all  godliness.     Puritanism,  therefore,  gained  upon  public  opinion,  not 
only  as  the  honourable  opponent  of  royal  extortion,  but  also  as  the 
uncompromising  teacher  of  sound  religion. 

§  6.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  and  of  many  things  done 
injudiciously,  some  reprehensibly,  by  the  ruling  party,  there  is  no 
reason  to  l>elieve  that  Presbyterianism  would  have  superseded  epi- 
scopacy, if  English  discontent  had  not  urgently  needed  Soottuh 
assistance.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  improbable  that  even  Scotland 
would  have  risen  superior  to  an  uninquiring  horror  of  prelacy,  had  a 
calm  view  of  its  merits  and  operation  been  permitted.  Popular  hatred 
of  bishops  and  liturgies  had  grown  out  of  times  when  prelates  and 
service-books  were  abused  by  Popery.  Undoubtedly,  a  poverty- 
stricken,  covetous  aristocracy,  keenly  alive  to  the  advantage  of 
securing  for  itself  the  endowments  by  which  they  had  been  supported, 
was  intereste<l  in  keeping  up  the  prejudice  against  them.  Nor  was  it 
possible,  when  James  again  planted  prelacy  in  his  paternal  kingdom, 
to  prevent  a  sour,  envious  hostility  towards  wealthy  churchmen  from 
arising  among  those  who  moved  in  humble  and  necessitous  conditions 
All  such  feelings,  however,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  have  graduallj 
dwindled  down  to  their  average  intensity:  which  is  not  sufficient  tor 
convulsing  a  nation.  They  were  driven  from  this  even  tenor,  and 
consequently  shielded  from  unimportance,  by  extraneous  foro» 
Charles  not  only  desired  an  uniform  religious  system  to  be  established 
in  all  parts  of  his  dominions;  he  was  also  anxious  that  the  nortbeffl 
prelacy  and  clergy  should  be  provided,  like  their  southern  neighbonn^ 
with  adequate  endowments.  He  therefore  announced  intentions  of 
resuming  grants  of  ecclesiastical  estates,  and  of  phicing  the  tithe-pW" 
perty  upon  a  footing  more  advantageous  to  the  church.*  Such  «n- 
nouncements  filled  many  of  the  best  houses  with  dismay,  and  rendered 
their  ma^^ters  anxious  to  fan  the  embers  of  popular  prejudice  again** 
prelacy.  The  king's  conduct  also  gave  a  great  advantage  to  the  ?«*• 
byterian  party,  from  its  rash  contempt  of  constitutional  forms.  K 
was  desirable  that  Scotland  should  possess  a  body  of  canon  law.    Ow 

»  ColhVr,  ii.  678.  «  Roascll,  ii.  116. 
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was  compiled ;  but  Charles  was  so  ill  advised,  as  to  fancy  that  it  needed 
no  higher  authority  than  his  own.    It  came  before  the  country,  there- 
fore, not  as  the  fruits  of  recognised  ecclesiastical  deliberation,  duly 
sanctioned  afterwards  by  the  civil  power,  but  as  the  mere  creature  of 
some  private  consultations  among  the  Scottish  prelates,  revised  by 
their^English  brethren,  which  the  sovereign  was  to  render  valid  by 
the  strength  of  prerogative.    To  make  this  unhappy  assumption  more 
popularly  odious,  one  of  the  canons  which  it  promulged,  bound  the 
people  to  use  the  liturgy :  when,  in  fact,  no  liturgy  had  hitherto  been 
provided.     Thus,  when  one  actually  appeared,  so  great  a  storm  of 
popular  fury  was  found  ready  to  burst  upon  it,  as  evidently  occasioned 
general  surprise  in  superior  life.^     As  an  extenuation  of  the  king's 
imprudence  in  thus  acting  upon  the  strength  of  an  ill-defined  prero- 
gative,   may  be  mentioned  the  High  Commission  Court,  which  his 
fiither  had  established  in  the  same  illegal  way  nearly  thirty  years 
before.^     But  this  precedent  only  served  to  mislead  him  and  increase 
his  diflSculties.     When  the  popular  explosion  burst  forth  with  irre- 
sistible force,  that  arbitrary  court  was  one  of  the  first  things  which 
the  government  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of  offering  to  modify. 
This  o£fer  was  accompanied  with  another  to  suspend  the  canons  and 
liturgy  until  they  should  have  duly  passed  the  ordeal  of  constitutional 
finrms.     But  it  was  now  too  late  for  qualified  concessions  on  the  royal 
fide.     For  a  long  time  Scottish  discontent  seemed  only  an  ebullition 
of  vulgar  fanaticism,  its  abettors  in  superior  life  having  abstained 
from  compromising  themselves  by  an  open  participation  in  it.     But 
soon  after  the  liturgical  tumult  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  summer  of  1637, 
the  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  party  became  so  conspicuous,  that 
great  men  thought  themselves  quite  safe  in  heading  it,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  famous  Covenant  was  enthusiastically  adopted  by 
people  of  all  conditions.     It  was  not,  indeed,  accepted  with  equal 
fstgemess  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.   On  the  contrary,  the  northern 
Soots  received,  at  first,  invitations  to  join  it  with  considerable  cool- 
ness.'    But  gradually  their  objections  were  overcome  by  the  fervid 
representations  which  resounded  from  Edinburgh  and  its  neighbour- 
hoiod.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the  whole  kingdom  imbibed 
a  persuasion,  that  adherence  to  the  Covenant  was  imperative  upon 
«my  Scotchman  who  valued  either  his  country  or  his  salvation.     It 
litt  vain  for  Charles  to  hope  that  his  tardy  concessions  could  stem 
■oeh  a  raging  torrent.     Nothing  was  any  longer  thought  of  among 
Wi  countrymen,  but  an  unconditional  surrender  of  all  that  haunted 
Uerior  life  with  fears  of  religious  pollution,  and  superior,  with  hateful 
^Hans  of  tithes  and  church  lands  again  required  for  church  purposes. 
The  country,  however,  being  thoroughly  united  and  marshalled  under 
^  hereditary  heads,  did  not  supinely  rest  upon  an  enthusiastic 


y  *  *  Even  in  Edinbtirgh,  at  that  time  the         •  '  Especially  at  Aberdeen,  where  it  was 

^      *ei||  of  msnrrectioD,  only  one  clergyman  opposed  with  much  ability  by  the  clerjzy- 

?       '•^  boBtile  to  the  liturgy.*    Russell,  ii.  136.  men  and  professors  of  that  city.'     Russell, 

*  James's  instructions  for  the  regulation  ii.  144. 
^  this  court,  may  be  seen  in  Collier,  ii.  792. 
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reflolution.  It  took  tbe  field,  and  remained  in  a  formidable  military 
attitude,  in  spite  of  royal  endeavours  on  the  other  side,  imtil  its  objects 
were  completely  ^iued  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  falling  monardiy. 
Thus,  when  a  revolutionary  English  party  committed  itself  irrecon- 
cilably ajiirainst  the  throne,  it  had  an  ally  provided  within  the  island, 
and  without  co-opemtion  from  that  quarter,  its  own  success  appeared 
highly  problematical.  That  co-operation,  however,  to  any  sufficient 
extent,  was  unatt^dnable,  unless  England  would  embrace  the  Presby- 
terian system.  Thus,  really,  the  southern  church,  although  rendered 
unpopular  from  several  causes,  owed  its  actual  fall  to  the  exigendes 
of  desperate  politicians,  then  uppermost  in  the  country.  Had  they 
thought  themselves  able  to  dispense  with  aid  from  Scotland,  Enj^isli 
episcopacy  might  have  been  purged  by  the  national  troubles^  instead 
of  overthrown. 

§  7.  When,  accordingly,  the    famous    Long    Parlmment    mei,^ 
although   it   manifested   from  the  first  a  rancorous  hatred   of  the 
primate  and  others  of  his  order,  with  a  determination  to  reduce  all 
clergymen  so  as  to  satisfy  democratical  views  of  their  inferiority  and 
Puritanical  notions  of  clerical  efficiency,  yet  it  evidently  was  not  per- 
vaded for  some  time  with  any  determination  to  supersede  an  episoqpal 
polity  by  a  presbyterian.  On  the  third  day  of  the  session  was,  indeed, 
appointed  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  take  cognisance  of  reli- 
gion, which,  within  a  month,   gave  birth  to  a  sub-committee  *fcr 
providing  preaching  ministers,  and  removing  scandalous  ones.'*    But 
this  proved  very  much  of  an  engine  for  the  selfish  purposes  of  ptttf 
politicians.      Even  among  the  unhappy  clergymen,  stigmatised  ai 
*  scandalous,'  many  were,  probably,  rather  offensive  to  their  enemiei 
by  hostility  to  the  tide  of  revolution  than  by  any  fair  objections  to 
their  personal  habits.     The  bulk,  however,  of  those  whom  this  com- 
mittee visited  with  ruin,  really  could  be  charged  with  little  solid  or 
important,  besides  Dtali fpUDWt/j  a  compeudioxiH  term  of  reproach  which 
merely  meant  affection  to  the  monarch  and  hatred  of  his  oppressoifti' 
Thus,  if  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the  House  of  Coramoua  had 
seen  a  reasonable  prospect  of  succeeding,  without  extraneous  aid,  ii 
reducing  the  regal  power  within  satisfactory  limits,  and  the  violent 
encroaching  spirits  of  the  house  had  bet^n  likely  to  secure,  by  English  , 
means  alone,  sufficient  gratifications  for  their  own  pride  and  cupidityi 
the  church  might  have  kept  her  liturgy,  and  some  sort  of  bufhojk 
With  the  former,  indeed,  it   probably  would   have   been   rendeiti 
allowable  to  mingle  extemporaneous  prayers,  and  the  latter,  undouM- 
edly,  must  have  descended  to  a  level  endurable  by  envious  insolence 
and  must  have  been  rearranged  so  as  to  place  considerable  pecu- 
niary advantages  within  reach  of  party  leaders.     But  Charles  prond 
an  enemy  that  often  bade  fair  to  baffle  the  Parliament,  and  hence  iti 


*  Nov.  3,  1C40.  give  him  tho   character  of  a  *(«*W* 

'  'The  bare  convening  of  a  clurg}'nian  minister.*  "WtdkeTa  SuffirtM^o/tieCbifi 

bt-fore  the  committee  (and  this  was  always  Lond.  1714,  p.  64. 

in  the  power  of  the  m^-anest  and  most  pro-  ■  *Fi?w  or  none  of  the  loyal  deigj^eip 
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more  violent  members  were  unable  to  escape  many  hours  of  uneasi- 
ness, if  not  of  despondence.  The  Scots  were^  therefore^  felt  of  vital 
importance  to  turn  the  scale,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  that  fanatical 
abhorrence  of  episcopacy,  which  drove  them  into  war,  short  of  English 
adhesion  to  their  vaimted  covenant. 

§  8.  When  tliis  was  formally  imposed  upon  the  nation,  in  1643,  it 
became  a  new  instrument  for  ejecting  the  clergy  from  their  benefices, 
and  by  its  means  the  ruling  party  involved  in  ruin  such  obnoxious 
members  of  the  clerical  body  as  had  hitherto  avoided  spoliation.     A 
fifth  of  their  livings  might,  indeed,  be  reserved  for  the  future  subsist- 
ence of  their  wives  and  fBimilies,  but  loud  complaints  were  made  as 
to  evasions  of  an  obligation  to  pay  this  pittance.'      The  triumphant 
party,  however,  which  showed  this  degree  of  regard  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  helpless  dependents   upon  despoiled  incumbents,  showed 
none  to  their  religious  prepossessions.  In  1645,  the  use  of  the  liturgy 
was  prohibited,  even  in  private  houses,  under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds, 
and  thus  the  church  of  England  was,  equally  with  that  of  liome, 
denied  any  toleration.'    Under  this  prohibition  it  continued  until  the 
Bestoration,  the  army,  which  insisted  upon  toleration  for  Protestant 
sectarianism,  having  nothing  but  hatred  for  the  principles  of  that 
religious  establishment  which  recent  troubles  had  subverted.    Never- 
theless, episcopal  clergymen  of  talent  continually  came  before  the 
public  in  ways  favourable  to  the  ultimate  success  of  their  order, 
thongh  not  immediately  connected  with  it.    In  particular,  the  London 
P6lyglott  appeared  under  Cromwell,  being  completed  near  the  end  of 
the  year  1657.     The  Protector  allowed  paper  for  it  to  be  imported 
duty  free,'  and  seems  to  have  wished  that  the  work  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  himself.     Yet  its  editor  was  that  well-known  scholar,  Brian 
Walton,  eventually  bishop  of  Chester,  who  had  made  himself  ob- 
■Dzions  to  the  revolutionary  party,  and  had  been  stripped  of  his 
fseferments  by  it.     Cromwell  also  claims  the  distinction  of  a  ready 
sttention  to  Protestant  distress,  wherever  it  might  occur.     Not  only 
fid  he  interpose  the  irresistible  weight  of  his  authority,  when  the 
pdtty  court  of  Turin  turned  anew  the  tide  of  persecution  upon  its 
waldensian  subjects,  but  also  the  powerful  monarchy  of  France  was 
slive  to  the  imprudence  of  disregarding  him  when  he  remonstrated 
against  oppressions  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  Huguenots  in  the 
inith  of  that  kingdom.*     If  we  might  implicitly  believe  dissenting 
nthorities,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  years  immediately  bordering 
ipon  it,  were  likewise  the  season  when  England  was  much  more  vir- 
tnoQs  and  religious  than  at  any  other  time.^  But  some  of  the  virtues, 

-  *  FnUer,  b.  xL  p.  230.                                         *  Cromwell's  Memoirs  of  the  ProtectoTt 

f-  •  Walker^B  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  p.  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lond.  1820,  p.  622. 

^  ^                                                                              *  *  It  does  not  admit  of  reasonable  doubt 

£:  '  *  A  ajnilAT  priTilege  was  conceded  to  that  the  strength  and  preyalence  of  religion 

^  ^  editon  cf  tno  Cn'Hci  Sacri.^     (Todd's  during  the  period  in  question  whr  far  greater 
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then  unusually  conspicuous,  were  of  the  class  closely  connected  with 
worldly  prudence,  and  hence  fallacious  marks  of  sterling  excellence, 
unless  combined  with  good  qualities  of  a  more  private  and  disin- 
terested character  in  a  proportion  above  the  average.  This  ha]^ 
excess  is  necessarily  very  rare,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
attained  in  any  remarkable  degree  by  the  religious  professors  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Hence  their  claims  to  an  excellence  really  above 
that  of  otber  Christian  communities  have  been  successfully  resisted, 
and  even  derided  by  opponents.  As  to  their  outward  religious  pro- 
fession, it  undoubtedly  differed  from  that  of  serious  men  ordiDarily 
by  the  use  of  a  peculiar  phraseology,  and  by  making  a  great 
point  of  certain  habits  and  abstinences.  But  in  such  distinetioni 
is  nothing  absolutely  incompatible  either  with  interested  piactioe^ 
proud  and  angry  feelings,  or  such  a  degree  of  personal  indulgence  u 
is  not  publicly  offensive.  Hence  dissenting  representations  of  pnUie 
religion  and  morality,  when  the  church  was  overthrown,  have  fiurif 
been  considered  as  formed  upon  a  very  uncertain  estimate.  To  tlw 
loud  and  disputable  religious  claims  of  that  day  has,  however,  been 
attributed,  with  great  probability,  the  infamous  facility  with  which 
men  of  fashion  rushed  into  the  other  extreme  so  shamelesBly  and 
completely  when  the  old  system  was  restored. 

§  9.  In  Ireland  the  church  was  pretty  completely  overthrown  m 
early  as  the  autumn  of  1641.  Then  unexpectedly  occurred  the  horrid 
Irish  massacre,  from  which  it  was  expected  Protestantism  neverwould 
have  recovered  in  that  country,  and  for  which,  after  a  few  yeai^ 
Oomwell  exacted  ample  vengeance.*  To  what  extent  Protestant 
blood  was  shed  in  this  ferocious  outbreak,  and  in  the  rebellious  mofe- 
inents  consequent  upon  it,  has  been  disputed.  Some  accounts  make 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  adherents  of  a  scriptural  fiaithto 
have  been  slain  in  the  massacre,  and  within  the  two  succeeding  jeaia 
of  trouble.  Eomish  extenuation  would  fain  bring  the  whole  numbtf 
of  sufferers  down  to  eight  thousand  :  but  the  computations  appearing 
most  worthy  of  reliance,  take  those  who  fell  during  the  first  slaughter 
at  forty  thousand.  To  this  number  must,  however,  be  added  t^ 
frightful  sacrifice  of  Protestant  life  which  continued  during  most  rf 
the  two  following  years.  The  whole  period  between  the  Irish  mat* 
sacre  and  the  king's  violent  death  was,  indeed,  marked  by  fedda 
endeavours  to  uphold  the  established  worship,  but  really  Bomanin 
had  gained  full  possession  of  the  land,  and  Romish  prelates  acted  aa 
if  the  church  were  legally  their  own.  As  a  preliminary  to  an  eoiii* 
seizure  of  the  establishment,  they  held  two  synods,  one  provincial  ^ 
Armagh,  another  national  at  Kilkenny,  which  pronounced  the  serin 
of  treacherous  and  sanguinary  atrocities  by  which  the  island 


'  Tlio  English  goTernmcnt  had  been  ren-  been  Arranged  was  an  old  Ftancueu  <<** 

dcrcd  unciisy,  before  the  close  of  1640,  by  vent  in  WoatmeatL     'Through  the  itrtrf 

numerous  arrivals  in  Ireland  from  the  con-  the  island  not  one  note  of  fear  or  of  IfP"" 
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polluted  and  disgraced^  a  just  and  lawful  war.  When  the  Long 
Parliament  established  its  powers^  papal  exertions  against  episcopal 
Protestantism  were  seconded  by  a  prohibition  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
and  orders  to  supersede  it  by  the  Directory  in  all  the  churches  of 
Dublin.'  The  country,  probably,  was  inaccessible  to  Protestantism 
in  any  form. 

§  10.  As  the  Presbyterians,  disgusted  by  the  prevalence  of  Inde- 
pendency, had  concurred  with  the  royaliste  in  restoring  Charles  II., 
they  were  at  first  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  their  cherished  plans 
for  remodelling  the  church.  What  was  called  a  Comprehension, 
seemed  to  them  not  only  a  desirable,  but  also  a  practicable  object.  Nor 
was  the  king,  seemingly,  unfavom*able  to  such  a  plan.  His  declaration 
from  Breda,  promising  such  liberty  to  tender  consciences  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  public  peace,^  was  naturally  taken  as  a  pledge  of  a 
policy  essentially  tolerant.  He  meant,  however,  toleration  to  be 
general,  and  consequently  to  include  Romanists.*  But  the  Presby- 
terians only  thought  of  themselves,  and  Charles's  appointment  of  eight 
eminent  divines,  with  two  or  three  of  less  note,  from  their  body, 
among  the  royal  chaplains,  appeared  an  evidence  of  his  disposition  to 
befriend  the  party  which  had  served  him  so  importantly.  But  of  the 
Presbyterian  chaplains,  only  five  ever  had  the  honour  of  preaching 
before  him,  and  they  not  more  than  once :  *  nor  were  sufficient  indi- 
cations wanting,  as  soon  as  the  royal  authority  seemed  pretty  firmly 
established,  that  the  ancient  religious  establishment,  with  such  modi- 
fications, perhaps,  as  recent  and  present  circumstances  dictated, 
would  soon  regain  its  former  position  in  the  country.  The  incum- 
bents, however,  of  benefices,  of  which  the  former  possessors  had  died 
since  ejection,  were  still  allowed  to  retain  them,  notwithstanding  any 
defects  of  their  ecclesiastical  character ;  and  upon  the  whole,  such  an 
appearance  of  moderation  characterised  all  the  king's  earlier  proceed- 
ings, as  readily  led  low-churchmen  into  confident  expectations  of 
some  ultimate  settlement  that  coincided  with  their  own  interests. 
Charles  himself,  probably,  regarded  with  weariness  and  contempt  the 
speculative  opinions  of  both  parties.  It  is  now  well  known,  that  such 
religious  opinions  as  he  poss^sed  were  favourable  to  Rome.  But  as  he 
could  not  allow  even  a  hint  of  such  predilections  to  transpire  without 
hazarding  the  gaiety  and  splendour  which  he  valued  above  all  things, 
his  mind  naturally  inclined  towards  prelacy.  It  was  the  system  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  identified  with  that  of  the  church  to  which  he 
was  secretly  attached ;  it  was  dear  to  most  of  his  own  warmest  friends, 
and,  as  a  national  institution,  it  was  all  but  coeval  with  the  monarchy 
itself.  Presbyterianism,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  its  recent 
services  to  the  throne,  was  identified  with  all  the  bitterest  mortifica- 
tions and  sufferings  of  his  life,  was  odious  to  his  firmest  adherents, 
and  treated  with  the  fiercest  intolerance  the  only  form  of  religious 
belief  that  had  taken  the  least  hold  upon  his  affections.     In  such  a 

>  Mant,  685.  •  Neal,  m.  49. 

•  See  the  paragraph  in  ColUer,  ii  870.  *  CoYiasT,  \\.  V;\. 
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case,  it  was  easy  to  see,  that,  without  some  such  reaction  in  the  public 
mind  as  appeared  far  from  likely  during  the  first  months  after  the 
Eestoration,  Presbyterian  hopes  would  quickly  be  found  falladoos. 
As  it  was,  however,  neither  decent  nor  politic  to  dash  them  on  the 
grouud  without  an  appearance  of  treating  them  with  due  attention, 
Charles  announced,  in  the  October  after  his  return,  a  design  of  placing 
a  review  of  the  Common  Pmyer  under  consideration  of  an  equal 
number  of  divines  of  the  episcopal  and  the  presbyterian  parties.  This 
pledge  was  redeemed  in  the  following  spring,  when  the  commiiBBionen 
nominated  met  each  other  at  the  bishop  of  London's  apartments  in 
the  Savoy.  From  the  place  of  meeting,  this  memorable  transaction 
is  known  as  the  Savoy  Conference.  Allien  the  two  parties  oonfronted 
eacli  other,  the  bishops  fairly  enough  treated  the  whole  business  as 
intended  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  opponents,  having  no 
wishes  of  their  own  for  any  alteration.  They  desired,  accordingly, » 
full  statement  in  writing  of  everything  that  the  Presbyterian  ma- 
nagers recommended,  and  utterly  refused  to  enter  at  once  upon  thoM 
oral  discussions  which  the  latter  pressed  upon  them.  In  adopting 
this  course,  they  are  charged  by  opponents  with  an  artful  intentktt 
of  drawing  from  the  Presbyterians  such  a  catalogue  of  objections  u 
would  exhaust  public  patience,  and  make  the  party  seem  incapable  of 
any  satisfaction,  unless  its  own  very  wide  expectations  were  consuliied 
at  the  expense  of  those  entertained  by  all  the  world  besides.  If  any 
such  management  were  contemplated,  it  certainly  was  very  mndi  fcr- 
warded  by  Presbyterian  indiscretion.  Not  only  were  numerons  ex- 
ceptions to  the  liturgy  presented,  but  also  Baxter,  perhaps  the  aUeik 
and  most  influential  man  of  his  party,  offered  for  consideration  a  nev 
liturgy  drawn  up  by  himself  within  the  compass  of  a  single  fortnigiil 
just  before.  His  brethren  had  examined  and  approved  it ;  but  »uA 
a  hasty  composition  could  obviously  maintain  no  sort  of  compedtioA 
with  the  concentrated  liturgical  labours  of  ages  which  the  Gommoa 
Prayer  comprises,  and  its  appearance  before  the  episcopal  commit 
fiioners  was,  therefore,  an  undeniable  indiscretion  in  the  Presbyteriii 
party.*  Baxter's  own  reason  for  preparing  it  rather  makes  the  cUB 
worse.  He  wished  to  leave,  he  says,  a  standing  memorial,  that  neith« 
he  nor  his  brethren  objected  to  a  stated  form  of  prayer,'  TLua  ta 
substantiated  the  common  objection  to  his  own  party,  and  to  flimilir 
opponents  of  existing  institutions,  that  they  have  no  real  objectioDta 
the  objects  of  their  opposition,  but  only  to  see  them  vested  in  •»/ 
other  hands  than  their  own.  Besides  preparing  this  litui^.  Bait* 
also  drew  up  what  he  called  a  Petition  for  Peace,  which  is,  in  M^^ 
document  of  considerable  power,  urging  the  impossibility  of  Preebf" 
terian  conformity,  and  the  evils  that  must  result  both  to  clergy  w 
laity  if  it  should  be  pressed.  He  evidently  threatens,  rather  this 
entreats ;  and  upon  the  whole,  the  services  of  this,  their  ablest  cfcaw 
pion,  were  disadvantageous  to  the  Presbyterian  party,  by  making  * 

»  •  This  gave  proat  offence/  Noal,  iii.  87. 
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appear  unlikely  to  rest  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  that  exclusive 
ascendency  for  which  it  had  contended  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  The  episcopal  party,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
unpromising  nature  of  the  opposition  with  which  it  had  to  grapple, 
answered  the  numerous  objections  presented  with  great  care  and  mi- 
nuteness.^ But  no  real  progress  was  made  in  considering  the  need  of 
any  alterations  in  the  liturgy,  until  a  long  paper  controversy  had 
nearly  exhausted  the  time  allowed  in  the  commission.  Then,  to 
render  the  proceedings  productive  of  some  definite  eod,  a  disputation 
took  place  as  to  the  Uturgical  expectations  of  the  Presbyterian  party. 
This,  however,  speedily  bore  an  interminable  aspect,  from  the  branch- 
ing off  of  objections  into  the  two  heads  of  inexpediency  and  sinful- 
ness. To  cut  it  short,  Bp.  Co&ltn  produced  a  paper  which  called  upon 
the  Presbyterians  to  state  in  writing  the  matters  considered  sinful. 
This  was  answered  by  a  charge,  that  the  Common  Prayer  Book  was 
flatly  sinful,  and  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  in  requiring  ministers 
to  use  tiie  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  to  wear  surplices,  to  pronounce 
■II  the  baptized  regenerate,  to  admit  unfit  persons  to  the  Eucharist, 
to  insist  upon  kneeling  when  it  was  received,  to  absolve  the  unfit,  to 
speak  of  all  persons  buried  as  those  whom  Gt)d  has  taken  to  himself, 
■lid  to  subscribe  all  the  public  formularies  of  the  church  as  free  from 
anything  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  A  debate  ensued  upon  kneel- 
mg  at  the  Sacrament,  which  produced  a  great  deal  of  noise,  heat,  and 
§  sabtle  syllogistic  argumentation,  giving  the  town  an  opportunity  of 
S  ridiculing  the  two  principal  disputants,  but  leaving  both  parties  just 
^  as  irreconcilable  as  ever.  The  Episcopalians  being  by  far  the  more 
numerous  when  the  dispute  concluded,  the  sinfulness  of  kneeling  was 
denied  by  a  great  majority.  The  Presbyterians  having  thus  utterly 
ftiled  of  impressing  their  views  of  sinfulness  upon  the  other  party, 
and  there  being  evidently  no  greater  chance  of  effecting  this  in  any 
of  the  remaining  cases,  they  proceeded  to  urge  the  general  good  beha- 
▼fcmr  of  their  body,  the  services  that  it  had  rendered  in  the  Restora- 
tion^  and  the  danger  of  disregarding  it  from  a  mere  regard  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  nation.  The  bishops,  however,  denied  any 
power  to  entertain  such  questions,  professing  themselves  authorised 
only  to  make  those  alterations  in  the  liturgy  which  were  necessary, 
■nd  adding,  that,  in  strict  accuracy,  they  knew  of  none  that  could  be 
Bade  bearing  that  character.^  In  this  manner  the  conference  broke 
Vp,  the  time  allowed  by  the  commission  having  expired,  and  both 
faitaes  having  left  it  with  an  increase  of  mutual  dissatisfaction.  Still 
the  government  was  anxious  to  show  a  desire  to  consider  the  dis- 
■Qkting  body ;  and,  accordingly,  a  royal  message  came  down  to  Con- 
vocation in  the  following  November,  enjoining  a  review  of  the  Book 
tf  Common  Prayer.  After  a  month's  attention,  this  review  was  com- 
pleted, and  signed  unanimously  in  both  houses.  It  made  various 
Editions  and  alterations  in  the  liturgy,  leaving  it  as  it  has  been  used 

>  The  answers  may  be  seen  in  Collier,  ii.  897. 
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ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  partiealant,  made  in 
parliament,  while  the  act  of  uniformity  was  under  consideration  in 
the  following  year,  and  referreil  by  both  houses  to  a  committee  of 
three  bishops.  In  the  service-book  thus  finally  arranged,  the  non- 
coufonnists  were  considered,  in  taking  the  sentences,  the  epistles  and 
gospels,  and  other  extracts  from  the  last  version  of  Scripture,  in 
several  alterations  of  the  Communion-service,  in  the  addition  of  a 
general  thanksgiving,  and  in  various  verbal  alterations.' 

§  11.  In  Ireland,  Presbyterian  divines  were  established  both  in 
Ulster,  which  contained  numerous  families  from  Scotland,  and  in 
Dublin  with  its  neighbourhood.  Immediately  on  the  Bestoiation, 
these  clergymen  made  exertions  for  a  continuance  in  their  benefices, 
and  entertained  hopes  of  success.  Bfit  the  government  quickly  un- 
deceived them.  Eight  of  the  prelacy  survived,  and  of  these,  Biam- 
hall,  bishop  of  Derry,  the  most  able  man  of  the  party,  was  nominated 
to  Armagh  in  the  August  immediately  following  Charles's  return;  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  all  who  valued  the  ecclesiastical  system 
which  late  troubles  had  overthrown.  His  formal  appointment  wu 
deferred  until  the  following  January.  Before  the  end  of  that  month, 
twelve  prelates  were  consecrated  by  him  at  the  same  time.  The  «ee 
of  Kildare  continued  unsupplied,  its  revenues  having  been  alienated 
a  century  before.  But  a  prebend  in  St«  Patrick's  cathedral  was  an- 
nexed to  it  almost  immediately  afterwards,  and  by  the  consecration 
of  a  prelate  to  it  in  March  of  the  same  year,  1661,  the  episcopate  of 
Ireland  received  a  complement  of  four  archbishops  and  seventeen 
bishops.  Eventually  the  latter  were  eighteen,  and  thus  they  con- 
timied  until  the  act  of  1833  came  into  operation.  In  restoring  the 
church  to  her  temporalities,  Charles  II.  placed  the  bishops  in  fidl 
possession  of  all  those  estates  which  they  or  their  predecessors  had 
enjoyed  in  the  year  1641,  the  time  when  the  Irish  massacre  laid  their 
order  in  the  dust,  and  exposed  its  endowments  to  pillage  from  vari- 
ous quarters.  It  may  be  hastily  supposed,  that  such  a  mass  of  pro- 
perty once  more  vested  in  the  church  ought  to  have  produced  a 
general  re-enlightenment  of  the  people,  and  thus  have  drawn  them 
extensively  away  from  a  religion  like  Romanism,  which  pretends  to 
no  sufficient  scriptural  authority,  and  labours  under  the  disadvantage 
of  enjoining  or  encouraging  many  things  that  appear  forbidden  in 
Scripture  to  every  reader  of  it  who  has  neither  a  bias  in  his  nund, 
nor  a  gloss  in  his  hand.  But  when  Ireland  regained  the  religiooi 
advantages  wrested  from  her  in  1641,  she  was  by  no  means  in  a 
condition  to  profit  adequately  by  them.  The  Romish  priesthood  re- 
tained its  hold  upon  the  coimtry,  and  the  national  establishment  had 
to  stniggle  with  such  difficulties  as  paralysed  its  efforts.  Its  chmthei 
were  generally  in  ruins ;  the  revenues  to  support  the  clergy  had  heeOf 
by  various  means,  so  enormously  alienated,  that  two  or  more  ooa- 
tiguous  benefices,  sometimes  even  eight  or  nine,  were  put  togetkff, 

'  Short's  Sketch,  647.    Tlie  old  version     8(  o  Cardwell's  Bist.  of  Con/iraurt,  d^ 
is  retained  in  the  Fsalmfi  and  Decalogrue.     1 840,  p.  298. 
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for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  incumbent  with  a  respectable  mainte- 
nance ;  Bomish  hostility  hemmed  it  everywhere,  and  in  Ulster,  Pres- 
byterian hostility  was  Uttle  less  formidable,  especially  after  the  act  of 
uniformity  passed,  which  in  Ireland  was  not  until  1665.  In  the  face 
of  all  these  discouragements,  however,  some  progress  was  made  in 
reconciling  the  nation  to  the  church  of  England,  and  the  Irish  were 
upon  the  point  of  receiving  the  benefit  of  religious  instruction  exten- 
sively through  the  press,  in  their  own  language,  when  Charles  IL 
died ;  and  the  succession  of  a  violent  Romanist  revived  all  the  hopes, 
however  sanguine,  of  the  papal  party.^  It  is  true  that  these  hopes 
were  dashed,  within  a  very  short  interval,  to  the  ground,  but  this  dis- 
appointment was  embittered  by  new  confiscations,  which  again  linked 
Protestant  opinions  with  a  galling  sense  of  pecuniary  pillage. 

§  12.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  the  English  clergy  receded 
from  the  practice  of  taxing  themselves.  Their  constitutional  right 
to  do  this  had  been  regularly  exercised  in  convocation,  from  time 
immemorial,  until  the  late  days  of  the  commonwealth.  They  had 
then  been  included  in  money  bills,  like  all  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  On  the  Restoration,  the  ancient  practice  was  revived,  but 
it  gave  no  pleasure  to  the  clerical  body.  While  taxed  in  common 
with  their  neighbours,  clergymen  underwent  no  higher  burdens : 
when  taxed  apart,  they  found  the  court  expect  more  of  them  than  of 

'  Mant,  671.    Before  the  settlement  of  ordination :  and  I  do  not  know  how  you 

idiffion  in  Ireland  is  dismissed,  it  may  be  could  recover  the  means  of  the  churchy  if  any 

wuEd  to  mention  a  judicious  expedient  b^  should  re/use  to  pay  you  your  tuihes,  if  you 

whieh  Abp.  Bramhall  evaded  the  inconveni-  are  not  ordained  as  the  law  cf  this  church 


ot  insisting  npon  reordination,  vhich  requireth.    And  I  am  desirous  that  she  may 

fomtd  in  both  islands  a  most  formidable  have  your  labours,  and  you  such  portions  of 

olntocle  to  the  conformity  of  Presbyterian  her  revenue  as  shall  be  allotted  you  in  a  legal 

Ineiimbents.  'When  the  benefices  were  called  way.     By  this  means  he  gained  such  as 

■I  the  Tiritation,  several  appeared,  and  ezhi-  wore  learned  and  sober,  and  for  the  rest  it 

lated  only  such  titles  as  they  had  received  was  not  much  matter. 
from  the  late  powers.    He  told  them  they         '  Just  as  I  was  about  to  close  up  this  par- 


no  legal  titles ;  but  in  regard  he  heard  ticnlar,  I  received  full  assurance  of  all  tliat 

wcU  of  them,  he  was  willing  to  make  such  I  ofTored  in  it,  which,  for  the  reader's  sake, 

to  them  by  institution  and  induction ;  which  I  thought  fit  to  add,  being  the  very  words 

Ihey  hnmbly  acknowledged,  and  intreated  which  his  grace  caused  to  be  inserted  into 

hb  lordship  to  do.   But  desiring  to  see  their  the  letters  of  one  Hr.  Edward  Parkinson, 

k(t«n  of  orders,  some  had  no  other  but  whom  he  ordained  at  that  time,  and  from 

Uwir  certificates  of  ordination  by  somePres-  whom  I  had  them  by  my  reverend  brother 

Ifylcrian  classes,  which,  he  told  them,  did  not  and  neighbour,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaioe. 

oulify  them  for  any  preferment  in  the  chiirch.  Hon  annihilantes  priores  ordines  (si  quos 

whereupon  the  question  immediately  arose,  habuit),  nee  validit^tem  aut  invaliditatem 

in   we    not    ministers    of  the    Gospei  f  eorum  diterminantes,  multo  minus  omnes 

To  which  his  grace  answered,  that  that  was  ordines    sacros    eccUsiarum    forensicarum 

lot  the  question:  at  least,  he  desired,  for  condemnantes,  quos  propria  judici  relinqui- 

oake,  of  which  he  hoped  they  were  mus :  sed  solummodo  supplentes,  quicquid 


^iBisten  too,  that  that  might  not  be  the  prius  defuit  per  canones  EccUsia  Anglicanm 

Vication  for  that  time.    /  dispute  not,  said  requisitum  ;  et  providentrs  pad  Ecclesia,  ut 

it,  tie  value  of  your  ordination  ;  nor  those  scnismatis  toUatur  occasio,   et  conscientiis 

^eisyou  hatfe  exercised  by  virtue  of  it :  what  fidelium  satisfiat,  nee  uUo  modo  dubilent  de 

fou  are,  or  miaht  do,  here  when  there  was  no  ejus  ordinatione,  aut  actus  suos  Presbyterales 

^tv,  or  in  otter  churches  abroad.    But  we  tanquam  invalidos  aversentur :  in  cujus  ret 

^re  nmo  to  consider  ourselves  as  a  national  testimonium,  ^c*    Bp,  Vesey's  l^fe  ofPri- 

^kurch,  limited  by  law,  which,  among  other  mate  Bramhall,  cited  by  Bishop  Mant,  624. 
^Aings,  takes  chief  care  to  prescribe  about 
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other  men,  and  that  influential  persons  of  their  own  order  were  quite 
willing  to  force  or  cajole  them  into  the  fulfilment  of  sach  expecta- 
tions.    As  usual  with  mankind  under  any  disagreeable  pressure,  the 
cler|i^y  attributed  this  court-siibserviency  of  their  leaders  to  interested 
motives,  fec^ling  sure  that  their  money  would  not  be  so  freely  be- 
stowed, if  the  parties  thus  ready  with  it  had  not  reason  to  reckon 
upon  more  than  an  equivalent  in  their  own  particular  cases,  by  means 
of  royal  patronage.    The  prevalence  of  these  feelings  led  Archbishop 
Sheldon  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  in  1664,  to  propose 
that  separate  taxation  of  the  clergy  should  henceforward  cease.    Id 
order  to  render  this  abandonment  of  an  ancient  right  more  palatable 
to  the  body  chiefly  affected  by  it,  two  out  of  four  subsidies,  previouslj 
granted,  were  remitted.      It  had,  however,  been  the  practice  ever 
since  the  Reformation,  to  confirm  the  grant  of  clerical  subsidies  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  as  the  four  last  granted  were  so  confirmed,  it 
])ccame  necessary  to  obtain  parliamentary  authority  for  remitting 
two   of  them.     The  act  for  doing  this  contains  a  saving  danse,  in 
which  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  clergy  are  expressly  reserved.^ 
Their  power  of  taxing  themselves  is  therefore  dormant,  not  abolishei 
80  long,  however,  as  they  are  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  other  men,  they  have  no  reason  even  to  wish  it  revived ;  and  its 
revival  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  a  loss  of  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  members  of  parliament,  which  clergymen  had  never  exer- 
cised before  they  gave  up  the  practice  of  taxing  themselves.* 

§  13.  The  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  remarkable  for  three  penal  enact- 
ments against  separation  from  the  national  church,  which  were  long 
conspicuous  in  English  politics,  and  of  which  the  last  remained  in 
active  operation  until  the  year  1829.  These  are  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  and  the  Act  by  which  Romanists  were  disabled  from  sitting 
in  either  house  of  parliament.  The  Coi'paratuyii  Act  was  passed  in 
1G()1,  as  it  is  averred  by  dissenting  authorities,  in  consequence  of 
rumours  of  revolutionary  movements  among  the  non-confonningPro- 


*  '  Provided  always,  that  nothing  horein 
oontainod  shall  be  drawn  into  example  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  ancient  rights  belong- 
ing unto  the  lords  spiritual  Jind  temporal 
or  clerg;y  of  this  realm,  or  unto  either  of  the 
univerHities,  or  unto  any  colleges,  schools, 
alms-houses,  hospitals,  or  cinque  ports.* 
Kenuet's  Ormphtc  Hist.  Kngl.  iii.  255. 

*  •  Whether  this  great  change  in  the 
manner  of  taxing,  now  introduced,  and 
likely  to  continue,  be  mow  to  the  interest 
or  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church  and  clergy 
of  England,  is  not  so  easy  to  determine: 
though,  excepting  the  former  independence 
of  the  state  of  the  clergy,  and  the  danger  of 
being  oppressed  when  they  shall  hereafter 
fill  under  the  disjjleasure  of  a  House  of 
Commons,  we  must  confess  that  they  have 
hitherto  been  Ix'tt^'r  dealt  with  than  while 
they  taxed  themselves,  and  they  seem  only 


to  have  lost  the  l)enefit  of  nresendng  tbriz 
articles  of  grievancos,  and   obtaining  tk 
more  easy  redress  of  them  as  a  reward  d 
their  liU^rality  to   the   crown.    Nay.  tk* 
clei^  have  gained  one  privilege,  that  of  *B 
rectors  and  vicars  \'oting  for  memlers  d 
parliament,  which  they  never  did  till  their 
money  was  now  given  by  the  lay  eommovi 
and  therefon'  they  ought  to  bo  now  teff^ 
sented  by  them,  and  ought,  for  the  hw 
n^iison,  to  lose  their  votes  in  all  pariiiw** 
tiiry  elections,  if  cA-er  thi^  coulu  wm*"* 
the  practice  of  taxing  themselves.    Tbtfei* 
a  clause  that  does  sufficient Ij  leeerrv  (hit 
right :  but  supposing  the  clergy  BhaaM  think 
fit  to  claim  it,  it  is  a  gn>at  question  whfthtf 
the  House  of  Commons  will  allow  it :  *hA 
being  now  in  possession  of  the  curtcia  (^ 
taxing  the  clergy,  may  not  be  willing  to  ^ 
linquish  that  custonu*    Rid. 
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sstants,  which  were  either  grossly  exaggerated,  or  altogether  invented 
Y  the  church  party,  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  its  capital  enemy  J 
he  real  origin  of  this  act  appears  to  have  been  the  obvious  policy  of 
lilowing  a  precedent  supplied  by  the  late  republican  times.  It  had 
len  been  the  practice  to  expel  from  corporations  all  magistrates  who 
ere  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  refused  to 
ibscribe  the  covenant.'  The  new  government,  while  dubious  of  sta- 
ility,  naturally  thought  functionaries  who  owed  office  to  this  purga- 
ve  process,  highly  dangerous  to  itself,  and  not  unreasonably  sought 
rotection  against  them  by  tests  of  its  own.  It  accordingly  provided 
y  the  CorpoTiUion  Act^  that  the  king  might  appoint  commissioners 
3  regulate  corporations,  and  expel  members  of  them  either  improperly 
dmitted,  or  holding  obnoxious  principles.  All  such  as  remained,  or 
hould  hereafter  be  elected,  were  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
nd  supremacy,  to  make  a  declaration  against  taking  arms  against  the 
dng  on  any  pretence  whatever,  and  to  renounce  the  covenant  as  an 
inlawful  oath.  Hereafter  none  were  to  be  eligible  to  corporate 
ffices  who  should  not  have  received  the  sacrament  in  the  established 
Imrch  within  the  year  previous  to  election.  In  virtue  of  this  Act, 
iominissioners  were  immediately  appointed,  who,  within  two  years, 
)fiectually  turned  the  tables  upon  the  church's  enemies,  weeding  all 
>f  them  out  of  corporations  with  as  much  industry  as  they  themselves 
lad  employed  in  the  same  way  against  the  other  party  a  few  years 
)efore.'  The  Teat  Acty  as  it  is  commonly  called,  was  passed  in  1673, 
Old  Protestant  dissenters  fell  under  its  lash,  although  they  concurred 
Q  its  enactment,  and  it  was  introduced  merely  as  a  security  against 
Somanism.  It  was  entitled,  An  Act  to  prevent  dangers  which  happen 
'roTa  Popish  Recusants.  The  Duke  of  York  and  the  Romish  influence 
ibout  the  throne  were  the  objects  to  which  it  really  referred,  and 
i^rotestant  non-conformists  were  so  much  disquieted.by  the  dangers 
hreatening  a  scriptural  faith  from  this  cause,  that  they  generously 
nbmitted  to  exclusion  themselves  (if  very  stiff  in  their  opinions),  for 
he  sake  of  excluding  those  who  were  anxious  to  nullify  the  Reforma- 
ion  altogether.*  The  Act  required  all  officers,  both  civil  and  mili- 
ary, to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  besides  to 
aake  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  in  an  open  court  of 
mitice :  being  additionally  bound  to  receive  the  sacrament  at  church 
rithin  six  months  after  admission.  In  these  provisions  undoubtedly 
here  was  nothing  to  which  an  orthodox  Protestant  dissenter  needed 
o  feel  an  insurmountable  objection.  Nor,  in  fact,  was  it  unusual  with 
hoee  who  were  acknowledged  and  attached  members  of  dissenting 
ongregations  to  qualify^  as  taking  the  sacrament  for  an  official  pur- 
loee  was  popularly  called,  when  first  placed  in  office.  Perhaps  even 
.  Romanist,  well  informed  and  libersil,  might  have  taken  every  part 
€  this  test  for  an  especial  purpose,  without  violating  his  conscience, 

»  Neal,  iii.  83.  ber  for  the  city,  said,  *  We  are  willing  to  lie 

«  Hnme,  xL  206.  under  the  seyerity  of  the  laws  for  a  time, 

«  Neal,  iii.  84.  rather  than  clog  a  more  necesBaiy  work  with 

«  Aldennan  Love,  a  Dissenter,  and  mem-  our  concerns.*    Rid.  189. 
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except  the  disavowal  of  transubstantiation.   Upon  that  doctrine,  how- 
ever, his  religious  position  turns,  and  to  disclaim  it  is  conversion,  or 
apostasy,  as  men  would  say,  according  to  their  different  views.     In 
1678  a  test  was  provided  still  more  severe,  and  of  a  wider  operation. 
It  was  an  act  for  disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  either  House  of 
Parliament.     This  is  the  Act  which  occasioned  such  long  political 
contests  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  which 
the  repeal  was  popularly  called  Catholic  emancipation.     It  allowed 
none  to  vote,  or  give  a  proxy,  or  sit  in  parliament^  without  takiiig 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  renouncing  transubstantiadon 
'  in  the  presence  of  God,'  and  declaring  *  the  invocation  of  the  ViigiB 
and  other  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  to  be  superstitious  and 
idolatrous.'  ^     This  act  had  no  creditable  origin,  being  passed  during 
the  national  fever  of  the  popish  plot     But  however  infamous  might 
have  been  the  man  who  pretended  to  supply  evidence  of  this  conspiracj, 
and  however  senseless  the  nation  in  believing  him,  it  should  in  justkx 
be  remembered  that  a  popish  plot  really  had  some  existence,  the  kiiig 
himself  being  implicated  in  it,  both  because  his  religious  predilections 
were  all  of  a  Romish  cast,  and  he  was  mean  enough  to  be  corrupted 
by  French  gold.     Nor,  probably,  would  Gates  have  found  any  opeiH 
ing  for  his  fictions  had  not  something  of  the  reality  transpired. 

§  14.  It  has  been  debated  whether  James  II.  meant  chiefly  tbe 
establishment  of  Popery  or  that  of  arbitrary  power.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  question  that  he  entertained  both  views  during  his  brief 
and  infatuated  reign ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  if  he  had  been 
assured  of  attaining  the  one  on  condition  of  abandoning  the  other, 
with  a  power  of  choosing  which  was  to  prevail,  his  choice  would  luffe 
fallen  upon  religion.  Had  mere  politics  been  his  principal  aim,  he 
would  hardly  have  given  himself  up  so  completely  as  he  did  to  the 
counsels  of  headstrong  priests,  in  defiance  of  the  coolness  manifested 
by  many  lay  Romanists,*  and  even  by  the  court  of  Rome  itself^'  Bat 
it  is  plain  that  he  ascended  the  throne  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
patronise  exclusively  such  as  favoured,  if  they  did  not  profess,  his  own 
religion,  and  most  likely,  besides,  with  an  intention  and  expectation 
of  bringing  about  its  re-establishment.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  he 
spoke  at  first  very  favourably  of  the  Church  of  England."*  He  reck- 
oned, however,  upon  it  as  a  political  engine,  and  fancied  that  some  of 
those  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  which  had  of  late  been  discredit- 
ably advocated  among  the  clergy,  might  be  found  interwoven  in  iti 
very  constitution.^      He  also,  very  probably,  reckoned  upon  those 


>  Butler's  Hist.  Mnn.  ii.  46. 

^  •  Many '  (Romanists)  '  aware  that  tho 
ppirit  of  disrontpnt  was  stirring,  deprfcated 
any  alteration  which  might  afterwards  pro- 
voke a  reaction.*     Lingard,  xiii.  68. 

•  *  It  was  prcyiously '  (to  a  nnncio's 
arrival)  *  known  to  James  and  his  more 
zealous  adviserp,  that  the  pontiff  disap- 
proved of  their  ardour  and  precipitancy,' 
Ibid.  73. 

^  James  said,  in  his  speech  to  the  privy 


council,  on  his  accession,  '  I  know  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  England  trr  frr 
monarchy,  and  the  members  of  it  h»ve  shown 
themselves  good  and  loy:il  subj^s:  there- 
fore,  I  shall  always  take  care  to  defend  tti 
support  it.*     Ken  net,  iii.  427. 

*  The  king  said  in  his  interview  with  thr 
bishops,  which  led  to  their  committil:  *Thr 
dispensing  power  was  never  quevtioiicd  ^ 
men  of  the  Church  of  England.*  D'Qy(y" 
Sancroft,  161. 
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liberal  views  of  Bomaiusmj  and  approximation  to  some  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  usages,  which  had  prevailed  ever  since  the  days  of  Laud,  as 
evidences  that  a  regular  reconciliation  with  Some  might  be  rendered 
sufficiently  palatable  to  the  high-church  party.  But  the  church, 
although,  on  principle,  favourable  to  established  authority,  can  never 
be  reckoned  upon  by  it,  when  arrayed  against  herself.  Resistance 
then  becomes  as  much  a  matter  of  principle  as  obedience  would  be 
under  opposite  circumstances*  Nor  are  persons  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion, because  free  from  that  extreme  abhorrence  of  Popery  which 
many  Protestants  have  professed,  and  because  favourable  to  certain 
principles  and  usages  which  Bomanists  derive  from  high  antiquity,  at 
all  dii^sed  for  a  surrender  on  those  vital  points  which  the  Reforma- 
tion denounced,  and  which  Romish  theologians  never  have  suc- 
ceeded in  identifying  satisfactorily  with  catibolic  antiquity.  These 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  their  success  were,  however,  neither 
observed  by  James,  nor  by  those  priestly  advisers  who  possessed  his 
ear.  The  latter,  accordingly,  and  indeed  Romanists  generally,  courted 
observation,  and  assumed  an  obtrusive  tone  of  confidence,  almost 
immediately  after  the  king's  accession.^  This  indiscreet  contempt  of 
public  opinion  not  only  occasioned  general  disgust  and  alarm,  but  also 
drove  the  clergy  into  such  polemic  preparations  as  hunted  Popery  out 
of  every  subterfuge,  by  the  time  that  James  had  ended  his  senseless 
attempts  to  force  it  upon  the  country.^  It  was  the  fear  of  this  argu- 
mentative and  scholarly  storm  that  impelled  him  into  his  first  aggres- 
sive attempt  upon  the  church  in  an  order  against  controversial  ser- 
mons.' For  this  he  had  a  precedent  of  his  brother's.  A  similar  order 
had  been  issued  soon  after  the  Restoration :  but  its  object  then  was 
to  restrain  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  from  mutually  inflaming 
the  public  mind.  Now,  the  object  sought  was  to  prepare  the  way  for 
an  enemy  that  threatened  every  shade  of  Protestant  belief  with  exter- 
mination. Such  an  object  the  church  courageously  resisted,  and  in 
tpite  of  royal  displeasure,  clerical  attacks  upon  Popery  became  every 
day  more  strenuous  and  able.  To  repress  this  activity,  John  Sharp, 
dean  of  Norwich,  and  rector  of  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields,  eventually 
archbishop  of  York,  was  singled  out  for  an  example.  He  had  preached, 
in  May,  1686,  upon  the  true  nature  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
reflected  upon  those  who  left  the  church  of  England  for  that  of  Rome. 
This  was  the  king's  own  case,  although  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  par- 
ticularly, the  whole  question  being  treated  abstractedly,  and  probably 
it  did  not  enter  into  the  preacher's  mind  while  preparing  his  sermon/ 
He  was,  however,  highly  popular  in  the  pulpit,  and  every  way  an 
influential  divine;  and  his  diocesan,  Henry  Compton,  bishop  of  London, 


>  Neal,  ill.  265. 

»  'The  discourses  and  other  writings 
vliich  were  then  composed,  form  collec- 
tively, perhaps,  the  most  powerful  bulwark 
against  thoee  adversaries  which  has  ever 
bfen  produced.  They  hare  been  collected 
nndcT  the  title  of  a  Preservative  against 
Popay,  in  three  folio  Tolomes,  and  form  a 


highly  valuable  repository  of  theological 
learning,  most  creoi table  to  the  erudition, 
the  zeaX  and  the  indnstiy  of  the  members 
of  our  national  church.*  D'Oyly's  Sancroft, 
132. 

•  Dated  March  6,  1686.  Kennet,  iii.  464. 

♦  Newcome's  Life  of  Abp,  Sharp,  Lond. 
1825,  i.  70. 
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received  a  royal   order  to  suspend  him.     The  prelate  respectfully 
declined,  alleging  that  he  was  called  upon  to  do  a  judicial  act  without 
any  necessary  preliminary  of  judicial  forms ;  but  he  recommended 
Sharp  to  abstain  from  preaching  until  the  king  should  be  willing  to 
let  him  resume  it,  and  this  recommendation  was  unhesitatingly  taken. 
While,  however,  the  business  was  in  progress,  James  had  been  so  rash 
and  ill-advised  as  to  set  up  an  EcclesiusticdL  Commission,^  which  was 
justly  deemed  little  or  nothing  else  than  a  revival  of  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  abolished,  with  every  similar  judicature,  by  statute,  in 
the  I7th  of  Charles  I.*     This  tribunal  suspended  Bishop  Compton, 
and  thus  placed  before  the  country  one  of  the  principal  churchmen, 
who  was  a  man  of  family,  and  had  lately  shown  very  just  views  of  hii 
public  duties,  as  a  victim  of  arbitrary  power,  and  a  martyr  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion.     While  people  were  brooding  indignantly  over  his 
wrongs,  their  excitement  was  increased  by  conduct  in  other  qoarten 
of  an  opposite  description,  and  by  the  king's  injudicious  patronage  of 
it.     At  every  time  men  will  be  found  ready  with  such  alleged  convic- 
tions as  make  for  their  interests :  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Church  of  England  that  no  great  number  of  such  men  has  ever  been 
found  within  her  pale  when  her  principles,  position,  and  effidencj 
were  at  stake.     Of  course  the  reign  of  James  II.  supplied  some  sudL 
An  open  conversion  to  Popery,  or  that  advocacy  of  its  pretensions 
which  may  colourably  pass  for  liberal  and  enlightened,  were  modes  of 
remedying  defects  of  professional  eminence,  or  influential  patrooage^ 
so  very  e^isy  and  obvious,  that  the  reign  of  James  II.  was  certain  to 
bring  forward  clergymen  thus  recommended.     The  master  of  Uni- 
versity college,  Oxford,  and  a  few  other  ecclesiastics  of  less  note, 
accordingly,  soon  came  before  the  public,  as  enlightened  by  the  same 
religious  convictions  that  awakened  such  lively  interest  in  the  rojil 
patron.     In  their  favour,  James  dispensed  with  the  testa,  that  must 
otherwise  have  deprived  them  of  preferment.     His  power  to  confer 
this  indulgence  was  declared  an  integral  part  of  the  kingly  preroga- 
tive by  nearly  all  the  judges ;  and  a  general  acquiescence  of  the  nation 
in  their  decision  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  be  ultimately  giuned. 
James  was  thus  decoyed  into  further  violations  of  statute  law  and  the 
rights  of  individuals,  covering  every  such  act  of  infatuation  with  the 
illimitable  mantle  of  his  dispensing  power.     In  this  way  both  univer- 
sities were  arrayed  against  him ;  and  after  the  unsuccessful  trial  of  the 
seven  bishops,  nearly  all  England  loathed  his  administration,  as  in- 
curably hostile  both  to  sound  religion  and  constitutional  rights.  It  i* 
tnie,  that  he  had,  at  one  time,  obtained  considerable  popularity  among 
the  Dissenters  by  suspending  the  penal  laws  in  their  favour,  including 


•  Kennet  statos,  thut  although  ihia  new 
court  did  not  open  until  August,  yet  the 
commission  for  erecting  it  was  issued  in 
April.  The  biographer  of  Abp.  Sharp,  how- 
f  ver,  asserts  that  Bp.  Compton  objected  to 
its  cognisanci'  of  his  cas^,  as  being  a  judica- 
ture established  after  the  matter  charged 
occurred,  iind  that  the  chancellor  did  not 


deny  the  comn^tness  of  t\w  dates,  Initmeirfy 
claimed  a  retrospective  operation  fot  ^ 
court.     Newcome's  Skarp,  i.  68. 

'  It  was  pleaded,  that  another  act  1' 
Car.  2,  had  autiiorised  the  preient  cout 
though  not  with  those  eztraoidiDaiy  po^ 
that  had  been  exercised  by  the  oM  hig^ 
commiifsion.    Kennet^  iii  45d. 
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he  Test  Act*  They  were  thus  left  at  liberty  to  worship  Grod  publicly 
ti  their  own  way,  and  acquired  that  influence  in  corporations  which 
heir  body,  lying  as  it  does  very  much  among  certain  classes  of  traders, 

9  sure  to  possess  when  its  energies  are  left  unfettered.  But  then  their 
iberty  was  shared  by  the  fiomanists,  whom  they  abhorred,  and  felt 

10  disposition  to  tolerate,  and  who,  they  felt  certain,  would  drive  them 
kgain  into  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  if  ever  Popery  should  regain  its  old 
iscendency.  To  bring  this  about,  however,  they  considered  as  James's 
»nly  aim,  not  any  liberal  views  of  leaving  all  men  to  follow  freely  a 
eligion  of  their  own.  Hence  the  Dissenters  had  no  sooner  their 
brmer  power  in  corporations,  or  something  near  it,  than  they  used  it 
igainst  the  crown ;  willingly  listening  to  schemes  of  toleration  or 
»mprehension  by  which  the  church  party  proposed  to  unite  the 
vhole  Protestant  body,  if  it  could  be  freed  from  existing  dangers.^ 
^ile  James  thus  held  sovereignty  by  a  mere  thread,  the  birth  of  a 
nale  heir  accomplished  his  ruin.  As  his  own  age  was  considerably 
idvanced,  and  both  his  daughters  were  staunch  Protestants,  the  com- 
non  course  of  nature  might  soon  relieve  the  nation  from  any  further 
ipprehensions  for  its  religion.  But  an  infant,  certain  to  be  educated 
n  all  the  violence  of  fiomish  prejudice,  with  a  Romish  mother  too, 
who  might  long  be  regent,  ofiered  a  prospect  which  zealous  Protest- 
intism  would  not  face.  Before  the  birth  of  this  unfortunate  child, 
Timours  had  been  eagerly  circulated,  and  seemingly  were  generally 
aredited,  that  a  supposititious  male  heir  was  to  crown  the  king's  delin- 
juencies,  and  insure,  if  the  nation  would  allow  it,  a  firm  establish- 
nent  for  tyranny  and  popery.*  When  James  really  reached  the  ruin 
irbich  his  folly  had  so  industriously  prepared,  and  was  pressing  for- 
irard  with  the  most  humiliating  retractations,  he  oflFered  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  young  prince's  lawful  birth.  But  nothing  was  leas 
ledred  by  the  nation  than  conviction  of  that  kind:  hence  the  spurious- 
less  of  the  Pretender's  origin  was  long  a  standing  article  of  popular 
3elief  in  England.  His  legitimacy  was  embarrassing  to  national  pre- 
x>fl8e88ions  in  favour  of  hereditary  right,  and  unquestionably  his 
idmission  to  the  throne  would  have  jeopardied  both  the  religion  and 
lie  liberties  of  Englishmen.  His  appearance,  accordingly,  on  the 
lieatre  of  life,  instantly  sealed  the  fate  of  that  infatuated  government 
vhich  sanguine  fiomanism  thought  only  waiting  for  such  an  event  to 
lecome  permanently  consolidated. 

§  15.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  it  was  unanimously  voted  in  the 
5onvention  parliament,'  that  popery  on  the  throne  has  been  proved 


■  •  Sir  John  Shorter,  the  new  lord-mayor, 
ad  a  Protestant  dissenter,  thought  fit  to 
fialifr  himself  for  this  office  according  to 
iw,  tnough  the  test  was  suspended,  and  the 
ing  had  signified  to  the  mayor  that  he  was 
i  liberty,  and  might  ubc  wliat  form  of  wor- 
hip  he  thought  best  in  Guildhall.'  Neal, 
iL290. 

'While  the  bishops  were  in  the  Tower 
nd  the  Princess  Anne  at  Bath,  the  queen 


was  declared  to  be  deliyered  of  a  prince,  on 
Sunday,  June  10,  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  ten  in  the  morning.  This  mysterious 
birth  was  conducted  with  great  artifice  or 
great  imprudence  ;  no  caro  had  been  taken 
to  satisfy  the  Protestant  part  of  the  nation 
that  the  queen  was  with  child,  though  it 
was  ridiculed  in  pamphlets  dispersed  about 
Whitehall.'  Ihid.  305. 
•  Jan.  29,  1689. 
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by  experience  inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protest- 
ant nation.      Papists  were,  therefore,  virtually  declared  incapable  of 
the  English  sceptre.     But  inherent  exclusion  from  royal  power  hav- 
ing thus  been  proclaimed  against  the  religious  principles  which  drove 
James  from  his  country,  the  claims  of  those  which  were  so  largely 
concerned  in  raising  William  to  the  sovereignty  could  not  in  equity 
or  with  safety  be  overlooked.     Nor,  indeed,  was  the  indisposition  to 
favour  the  scruples  of  non-conformity  nearly  so  great  as  it  had  been 
during  the  violence  of  that  reaction  which  naturally  exasperated 
high-church  prejudices  in  most  of  Charles  II.'s  reign.     On  the  con- 
trary, schemes  of  toleration  and  of  comprehension  were  in  agitotioB 
among  the  heads  of  the  church  and  their  friends,  before  James  had 
been  driven  from  the  land  which  loathed  his  austere  temper,  doll 
understanding,  Eomish  bigotry,  and  loose  indulgences,*    The  chorch, 
iiideeii,  had  obviously  fallen  into  urgent  need  of  assistance  from  every 
Protestant  quarter,  and  the  Dissenters  had  shown  themselves  magna- 
nimous enough  to  make  common  cause  with  their  ancient  rival  and 
oppressor,  rather  than  fall  into  the  snares  of  that  party  which  wai 
liostile  to  a  scriptural  faith  altogether.    Hence  the  king  recommended 
some  such  qualitication  for  office  as  would  lay  it  open  to  all  Protest- 
ants able  and  willing  to  take  it.     A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords  for  abrogating  the  former  oaths  of  alliance 
and  supremacy,  and  substituting  other  oaths  in  their  place.    This 
occasioned  a  committee  for  drawing  up  reasons  explanatory  of  the 
proposed  abrogation,  and  for  preparing  a  clause  to  abolish  the  saoa- 
mcntal  test  on  admission  to  office.     The  design,  however,  miscamed 
by  a  very  great  majority.     Nor  was  another  motion  more  succeasfolf 
which  condemned  any  other  than  religious  motives  in  receiving  the 
sacrament,  and  admitted  the  reception  of  it  in  dissenting  congr^ft- 
tions,  within  twelve  months  before  or  after,  as  a  sufficient  security  on 
the  taking  of  office.*   Thus  the  Test  Act  was  continued  in  force.  But 
notwithstanding,  the  revolution  ended  the  substantial  hardships  of 
orthodox  Protestant  Dissenters.     The  Toleration  Act  was  passed  widi 
little  diflSculty,'  though,  as  might  be  reasonably  expected,  not  eniixdj 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  church  party.    By  it,  separate  congregar 
tions  and  absence  from  church  were  exempted  from  the  penalties  of 
existing  statutes,  on  condition  that  parties  claiming  such  indulgence 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
against  popery.     Dissenting  ministers  also  were  to  subscribe  the  doc- 
trinal articles  of  the  church  of  England,  but  Quakers  were  freed  from 
this  condition.     Neither  Papists,  nor  anti-Trinitarians,  were  to  be 
included  within  this  measure  of  toleration.     In  practice,  this  Act 
secured,  within  a  few  years,  more  than  its  letter  strictly  warranted, 
subscription  to  doctrinal  articles  gradually  becoming  obsolete,  and  the 
Protestant  dissenter  being  thus  really  left  in  the  unfettered  exerdae 
of  his  own  discretion. 

*  Al>p.   SancToft   himself   vraB    engngcd         •  Konnet^  iii  618. 
upon  dolil>eration8  of  this  kind.    D'Oyly's         *  It  received  the  TOval  aavnt  May  24. 
Siincroft,  197.  1689.     lUd,  660. 
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§  16.  The  scheme  of  a  comprehension^  or  a  religious  arrangement 
liB&jctoTj  to  Dissenters,  proved  a  total  failure.  The  subject  was 
ixoduced  into  the  upper  House,  while  the  bill  for  toleration  was 
ider  discussion,  and  some  of  the  peers  earnestly  contended  for  the 
'pointment  of  a  committee,  such  as  had  been  contemplated  under 
enry  VI 11.  and  Edward  VI.,  in  which  laymen  should  be  blended 
th  ecclesiastics,  for  the  preparation  of  some  well-digested  plan  for 
taring  the  liturgy  and  canons,  and  improving  ecclesiastical  courts. 
lis  was,  however,  opposed  by  Burnet,  newly  made  bishop  of  Salis- 
iry,  under  a  conviction  that  it  would  increase  the  dissatisfaction, 
ready  rising  among  the  clergy  and  their  warmest  friends.*  Tillot- 
n  also,  then  clerk  of  the  closet,  and  much  consulted  by  the  king, 
>jected  to  the  plan,  as  likely  to  confirm  the  Eomish  jeers  of  worship- 
ing Grod  by  act  of  parliament.  He  recommended  that  nothing 
loold  be  done  by  the  legislature  in  this  delicate  matter,  which  had 
ot  been  previously  approved  by  convocation,  and  that  a  committee 
f  divines  should  be  appointed  by  royal  authority  to  consider  what 
Iterations  this  latter  might  advantageously  discuss.'  The  Commons 
proved  as  unwilling  to  enter  upon  the  plan  of  comprehension  as  any 
tdgfa-churchman  could  desire,  ending  a  debate  upon  the  bill  for  it  sent 
down  from  the  upper  House,  by  an  address  to  the  crown  to  summon 
A  convocation  and  advise  with  it  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  When  this 
body  met,  it  displayed  immediately  a  spirit  highly  unfavourable  to 
the  proposed  comprehension.  Tillotson  was  meant  by  the  crown  for 
prolocutor  of  the  lower  House :  but  it  chose  Dr.  Jane,  regius  pro- 
fewor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  who  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous  in 
tte  ill-judged  proceedings  there  of  1683,  which  committed  the  uni- 
wnity  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  who  now  closed  his 
opening  speech  with  the  unbending  language  of  England's  ancient 
hffonage,  Nolwmua  leges  Anglice  mutari.^  This  sentence  became 
tbe  watch-word  of  his  party,*  and  it  was  the  party  that  prevailed. 
Hurty  divines,  of  whom  ten  were  prelates,  were  appointed,  by  royal 
>Q&ority,  according  to  Tillotson's  plan,  for  the  preparation  of  matters 
b  be  considered  in  convocation.*  They  decided  upon  numerous  pro- 
tads  for  alterations,^  of  which  some  were,  perhaps,  desirable,  but  the 
kmnber  was  great  beyond  necessity,  and  it  became  evident  that  a 
luijority  of  the  assembled  clergy  would  receive  none  of  them.  Hence 
he  revised  liturgy  was  never  publicly  brought  forward.^  This  deter- 
lination  of  the  clergy,  to  abide  pertinaciously  by  existing  formu- 
iries;,  might  have  arisen  partly  from  a  factious  spirit  of  opposition  to 

'  N«al,  iii.  319.  iii.  322.    Some  of  the  proposed  alterations 

'  Nichols,    De/ensio    Ecd,  Angl,  Lond.  are  yerbal,  and  not  material :  but  a  discre- 

^07,  p.  95.  tion  was  to  be  left  as  to  the  surplice,  baptis- 

'  Kenneth  iii.  552.  mal  sponsors,  and  kneeling  at  the  sacrament^ 

*  Nichols,  99.  which  could  hardly  have  &iled  of  leading  to 

*  Sept.    13,    1689.    D'Oyly's    Bancroft^  embarrassment    and    irregularity.      [They 
19.  were  printed,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 

*  An  account  of  these  m^  be  seen  in  mons,  in  1854.    EdJ] 
iefaols    (95),  Bp.   Short's   Sketch  of  the  '  Kennet,  iii.  552. 
ist.  Ck.  Bngl,  (686),  and  NeaVs  Hi9t,  Pur. 
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the  court,  and  an  illiberal  hatred  of  Dissenters.     But  it  is  unlikeljc 
that  such  low  motives  were  alone  in  operation.    Even  with  the  know-., 
leilgc  of  the  past  that  men  then  possessed,  there  must  have  reasonably 
seemed  to  many,  no  great  probability  of  devising  any  plan  whicb 
would  satisfy  all  scruples.     The  increase<l  experience  of  another  oen- 
tury  has  shown  that  any  such  expectation  must  have  proved  utterly 
futile.     Numerous,  besides,  as  were  the  proposed  alterations,  more 
were  pretty  certain  to  be  started  in  the  course  of  debate,  if  the 
a-sHombly  bad  not  been  so  stiffly  opposed  to  innovation  altogether, 
jukI  thus  a  liturgy  and  a  body  of  canons  might  have  come  before  the 
country,  diflfering  materially  from  those  which  had  been  heretofcNre  in 
uso.     By  this  means,  however,  a  great  advantage  would  have  been 
given  to  the  non-juring  schism.      It  might  have  represented  itself » 
the  real  cluirch  of  England,  while  the  l)ody  which  legally  bore  that 
name,  and  took  the  profits  of  benefices,  was  little  or  nothing  elsethu 
a  fjictioua  company  of  selfish  men,  who  were  ready  to  surrender  any- 
thing if  they  could  only  secure  wealth  for  themselves,  and  place  under 
a  ban  of  proscription  the  great  mass  of  competitors  for  preferment 
It  is,  accordingly,  far  from  certain  that  the  hand  of  improvement  wai 
then  arrested  as  absolutely  needless  and  injurious.     On  the  contnrr, 
it  seems  that  many  merely  thought  the  time  unsuitable  for  innova- 
tion,* <ind  the  actual  state  of  parties  entitles  their  view  to  respectial 
consideration. 

§  1 7.  Among  the  reasons  which  induced  the  convocation  to  doafal 
the  s(ia.sonableness  of  alterations  in  the  church,  was  the  state  of  eptt- 
copacy  in  Scotland.*  When  William's  declaration  of  October  10 
became  known  in  that  country,  all  the  bishops  but  two  prepared  as 
address  to  James,  and  commissioned  two  of  their  body  to  present  it 
to  liim  in  I^ndon.  This  document,  which  is  dated  November  3,  hn 
been  loudly  censured  as  a  perfect  model  of  profane  flattery  and  hypo- 
critical  time-serving.^  It  is  not,  however,  in  foct,  very  difiwert 
from  the  pieces  usually  presented  to  princes  in  that  age,  not  cfei 
from  one  that  the  Presbyterian  synod  of  Fife  addressed  to  Charles IL* 
When  this  particular  address  reached  I^ondon,  the  unfortunate  90T^ 
reign  whom  it  was  meant  to  support  and  console  had  taken  fligiiti 
and  as  communications  were  not  very  rapid  in  those  days,  the  pi^ 


»  *  Some  thtit  wore  named  in  the  commis- 
Hion  dill  eithor  not  nppi^ar.  or  did  soon  dewrt 
tlwir  other  bretliren,  uj^n  h  high  notion, 
cither  that  no  alterations  ought  to  be  made, 
or  at  leaKt  that  this  wan  not  a  Reasonable 
tinio  for  making  them:  of  whieh  number 
were  Dr.  Jano,  n»gius  professor  of  divinity 
at  Oxford,  and  some  others.'     Kennet,  651. 

*  *  Stnl  plurimis  in  synrklo  agent ibuR, 
suspicio  nullomodoevellendainsederat,  quod 
Eeeh'siiv  Anglieana*  hoe  eommento  insidia* 
I>anin'ntiir,  Qiwd  ns  tjiifcojialis^  in  Scotia 
ofif^ffo  cverM,  jam  in  Amjiia  imptUntur. 
Vi  r(ri,  nc  a  Rtgis  bgatis  muUi  in  sncietattin 
7n/ttriain  jurdurti  futrini,  ant  Mlti-m  cnlli- 
dorum  ht>ininumfaUacii8  i/fusi,'  Niehols.  98. 


•  '  This  letter  breathe*  forth  the  W 
spirit  of  our  Soots  prelates  since  the  Mt 
mat  ion,  save  only  they  want  occwiaB  M 
diseover  their  perwcuUng  spirit,  and  fc«* 
run  into  the  other  evil  of  rife  ilatteiy  ■• 
adulation,  and  in  some  things  bordff  V* 
bhtfphemy.'  Woodrow's  Hift.  of  tit  &f^ 
inqs  of  th€  CK  of  Scotl.  Edinb.  17«i  * 
646. 

«  '  Who,  if  in  anything  to  he  enj«i"» 
we  cannot  give  active  obeilience,  w*l»!* 
will  l>e  pacified  by  oor  passive  obediiojj 
which  we  resolve  to  yield  as  our  God  ciWj" 
iu<.  rather  than  to  sin  against  hiro.*  HitfK^i 
Hist,  of  the  Ck.  in  ScotL  ii.  332. 
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s  intrusted  with  it  were  very  much  at  a  loss  to  know  what  wai^ 
b  to  be  done.  William  still  felt  himself  in  a  highly  uncertain  posi- 
L,  and  would  have  been  very  glad  to  conciliate  the  episcopal  party 
Scotland.  He  had,  besides,  found  it  much  more  important  than 
resentations  made  to  him  on  the  continent  by  its  opponents  led 
i  to  expects  He  came  over  with  a  notion  that  the  country  was 
but  wholly  Presbyterian.  He  now  discovered  that  this  was  untrue, 
ept  as  to  the  trading  and  inferior  classes ;  the  gentry,  with  their 
nexions  and  dependents,  being  chiefly  episcopalians.^  Hence  he 
anxious  to  make  a  friend  of  the  church,  and  would  probably  have 
di  it,  had  not  adverse  incidents  driven  him  another  way.  fiose, 
lop  of  Edinburgh,  however,  one  of  the  prelates  deputed  to  wait 
<tk  James,  had  an  interview  with  him,  which  must  have  been  felt 
lighly  unsatisfactory.  He  had,  indeed,  already  spoken  with  indis- 
3t  warmth  in  iiEtvour  of  the  fallen  monarch  to  Bishop  Compton, 
[  this  language  most  probably  found  its  way  to  court.  William 
I  naturally  mortified  and  offended,  although  Bose  had  no  commis- 
1  from  his  brethren  or  those  of  his  communion  to  the  successful 
ader,  and  therefore  could  only  speak  his  private  sentiments.  In 
itland,  however,  the  episcopalian  party  was  almost  immediately 
BT  confirmed  in  disaffection  to  the  new  government,  by  finding 
)lf  in  certain  districts  left  defenceless  at  the  mercy  of  feinatical 
•bs.  No  sooner  did  intelligence  of  James's  ruin  reach  the  western 
mties,  which  had  been  the  principal  seat  of  Cameronian  excesses, 
A  tiie  wild  populace  rose  upon  the  unfortunate  clergy,  and  drove 
m  from  their  cures  and  homes,  with  every  circumstance  of  indignity 
I  spoliation.^  It  is  hardly  doubtful  that  the  new  unsettled  govem- 
Dt  had  not  sufficient  means  to  repress  this  execrable  spirit  of  out- 
dp  But  men  under  the  extremily  of  suffering  do  not  stop  to  make 
li  allowances.  They  only  feel  the  smart  of  their  own  miseries,  and 
iplain  of  remissness  or  hostility  in  that  government  which  was 
ituted  and  is  paid  to  protect  them  from  such  hardships.  The 
emment  in  this  case,  too,  had  one  for  its  head  who  was  educated 
resbyterian,  and  who  felt  soreness  and  embarrassment  from  the 
f  party  which  was  now  hunted  down  by  lawless  Presbyterian  mobs. 
ts  the  episcopalians  became  daily  more  alienated  from  the  new 
linistration,  and  this,  in  turn,  as  it  gained  strength,  grew  unfa- 
rable  to  episcopacy.  Hence  the  convention  parliament,  which 
mbled  after  the  English  precedent,  not  only  declared  in  its  Claim 
lighty  on  the  11th  of  April,  1689,  that  no  papist  could  lawfully  be 
xreign,  but  also  that  *  prelacy  was  a  great  and  insupportable  griev- 
5  and  trouble,  and  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  generality  of 
people.'  The  natural  tendency  of  such  a  vote  being  the  increase 
dienation  on  both  sides,  and  tiie  crown  finding  its  interest  more 

9b.  ComptoD's  epeech    to   Bp.  Eoso.     were  expelled  in  the  course  of  the  winter  of 
efrs    Hist    of  the   Ch,  in   Bootl,   ii.      168S,  and  exposed  to  all  the  pains  and  pri- 
vations which  cold,  hunger,  and  a  fanatical 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  al)Out     multitude  could  inflict.'    ^d.  352. 
lUDdred  incumbents,  with  their  families, 
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likely  to  be  promoted  by  taking  part  against  episcopacy,  that  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  was  easily  abolished  in  Scotlanc^  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, on  the  22nd  of  the  following  July.     It  was  impossible  that 
such  events  should  not  occasion  disgust  and  alarm  among  the  steadier 
of  the  English  episcopalians.     They  could  not  hear  of  the  miseries 
which  their  imfortunate  brethren  had  undergone  in  the  last  winter  in 
the  western  Scottish  counties,  from  the  unrestrained  violence  of  fana- 
tical mobs,  and  of  the  legislative  proscription  of  their  church  in  the 
following  spring  and  summer,  without  a  suspicion  that  their  own  ooo- 
dition  might  prove  precarious.     Whatever  faults,  therefore,  might  be 
committed  by  individuals  met  in  convocation  upon  the  scheme  of 
comprehension,  more  allowance  is  fairly  claimable  for  them  than  hifl 
commonly  been  made.     With  an  enemy  triumphant  in  North  Bri- 
tain, and  clamouring  at  the  gates  in  South,  cautious  men  migfat 
well  consider  the  next  autumn  as  time  unseasonable  for  tempting 
his  boldness  by  showing  a  ready  disposition  to  make  him  new  ooor 
cessions. 

§  18.  The  reign  of  William  III.  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  in  a 
student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  because  it  placed  the  British  throne 
on  a  basis  essentially  Protestant.  The  legislature  assumed  a  power 
of  selecting  such  a  line  of  succession  among  individuals  descended 
from  the  ancient  royal  family  as  should  render  a  return  to  BomaoiBm 
impossil)le  in  the  sovereign.  A  clause  added  to  the  Bill  of  Bi^ 
in  the  House  of  Lords  provides  not  only  that  every  person  in  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  Komc,  or  marrying  a  papist^  shall  tot 
ever  be  incapable  of  the  crown,  but  also  that  in  case  of  any  British 
sovereign's  apostasy  to  Popery,  the  people  shall  be  absolved  from 
their  allegiance,  and  the  next  heir  shall  immediately  succeed,  if  • 
Protestjuit,  just  as  if  the  royal  personage  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Borne,  or  marrying  a  papist,  had  actually  died.'  This  act  waspomed 
towards  the  close  of  IG89.  In  the  earlier  part  of  that  year,  tiie 
crown  had  been  settled  upon  the  reigning  sovereigns,  William  and 
Mary,  and  their  issue,  failing  which,  upon  the  Princess  Anne  and  her 
issue.  The  king  was  desirous  of  a  further  entail  upon  the  Hanofer 
family,  being  personally  partial  to  it,  and  then  intent  upon  gaining 
over  its  head  to  a  close  participation  of  his  foreign  policy.  A  modoa 
to  this  effect  passed  the  Lords,  but  the  Commons  rejected  it,  chicAfi 
as  it  seems,  because,  from  the  Princess  Anne's  known  situation,  ik 
was  likely  to  be  found  unnecessary.  She  was,  in  fact,  shortly  afitf 
delivered  of  a  prince,  immediately  created  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
thus  all  further  precautions  against  a  popish  successor  became  for  tk 
present  superfluous.  The  royal  boy,  however,  died  in  July,  170ft 
and  thus  a  new  arrangement  became  essential  to  the  pubUc  tran* 
quillity.  Hence  was  passed  in  the  following  year  the  Act  of  SM^ 
orient y  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  12th  of  June,  1701' 
By  this  enactment  the  British  crown  was  settled,  in  case  of  tb 

>  Kennct,  iii.  546. 

<  Hallida/8  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Guelpk,  Loud.  1821,  p.  145l 
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Anne's  death  without  issue^  upon  Sophia^  widow  of  Ernest 
J,  elector  of  Hanover,*  and  her  issue,  being  Protestants. 
Y  was  youngest  daughter  of  Frederick  V.,  elector  Palatine, 
tually  chosen,  to  his  own  great  detriment,  king  of  Bohemia. 
;her  was  Elizabeth  Stuart^  daughter  of  James  L  To  say 
however,  of  James  IL's  proscribed  issue,  there  was  then 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  alive,  namely,  Anne,  Duchess  of 
uighter  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans.  There  were  also 
ambers  of  the  Palatine  family,  whose  claims  by  seniority 
Fore  Sophia's.  In  fact,  there  were  about  forty  individuals 
ig  descended  from  James  I.'  But  all  of  them,  except  the 
electress,  were  Bomanists,  her  nearest  connexions  of  the 
fiftmily  having  apostatised  from  that  scriptural  religion  for 
sir  house  had  imdergone  so  much.'  If,  however,  a  prospect 
ined  of  succeeding  to  the  English  throne,  some  of  these 
Js  might  probably  have  been  found  quite  willing  to  talk  of 
tfte  in  embracing  popery,  and  to  make  a  profession  of  Pto- 
Q.  But  the  English  parliament  wisely  refused  interested 
ly  temptation  to  a  conformity  which  was  likely  to  prove 
id  insidious,  by  settling  the  crown  upon  an  individual  whose 
position  had  never  afforded  any  ground  for  suspicion.*  The 
ettlement  was  therefore  a  political  arrangement  of  the  high- 
tance  to  the  religious  world.  It  secured  from  the  pestilent 
s  of  a  Bomish  confessional,  a  throne  which  was  rising  in 
roughout  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  has  now  no 
Europe,  except  in  France  and  Bussia.  Had  not  allegiance 
ritish  sovereign  been  made  conditional,  the  temptation  of 
lial  connexions  with  the  principal  royal  houses  abroad  might 
oduced  again  artful  Jesuits,  with  all  the  seductive  blandish- 
paganised  Christianity,  so  germane  to  the  corrupt  nature  of 
» the  families  of  our  sovereigns.     But  by  guarding  effectually 


I  of  England  induced  the  empe- 
him  to  the  electoral  dignity  in 

the  elevation  gave  offence  in 
re,  and  on  allegation  of  infor- 
ras  not   uniyersallj  admitted. 
[I, 
6, 

\i  many  of  her  family  were  rigid 
the  Roman  catholic  church,  she' 
«8  educated  a  proteetant,  under 

her  cousin,   the  Princess  of 

she  remained  firmly  attached 

nes  and  principles  of  that  faith.' 

She  was  bom  on  the  13th  of 
30,  married  in  1658,  left  a 
98,  and  died  on  the  8th  of  June, 
m  Anne  died  on  the  first  of  the 
igost.  Sophia's  son,  the  elector 
is,  had  now  become  heir  to  the 
ne,  and,  under  the  designation 
.,  was  its  first  occupant  of  the 
family. 


«* These  last'  (others  of  the  Palatine 
&mily)  '  had  abjured  the  reformed  faith,  of 
which  their  ancestors  had  been  the  strenu- 
ous assertore ;  but  it  seemed  not  improbable 
that  some  one  might  return  to  it^'  (Hallam's 
Const.  Hist.  iii.  244.)  •  While  the  bill  re- 
gulating the  succession '  (that  of  1689)  '  was 
in  the  House  of  Conunons,  a  proviso  was 
ofifored  by  Mr.  Oodolphin,  that  nothing  in 
this  Act  is  intended  to  be  drawn  into  ex- 
ample or  consequence  hereafter,  to  prejudice 
the  right  of  any  Protestant  prince  er  prin- 
cess, in  their  hereditaiy  succession  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  these  realms.  This  was 
much  opposed  by  the  whigs ;  both  because 
it  tended  to  let  in  the  son  of  James  II.  if 
he  should  become  a  Protestant>  and  for  a 
more  secret  reason,  that  they  did  not  like 
to  recognise  the  continuance  of  any  heredi- 
tary right.  It  was  rejected  by  179  to  12^.' 
ii^^note. 
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against  any  such  contingency,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement  have  opposed  a  solid  bulwark  to  the  range  of  Bomish 
sophistry  and  ambition. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

HISTOKT  OF  THE  ABMINIANS  OB   REMONSTRANTS. 

J  1.  The  name  of  Arminians  —  §  2.  Their  origin  —  §  3.  Their  progress' —  |  4.  The  fiw 
points  —  §  5,  6.  Maurice  resolves  on  their  destruction  —  §  7.  Opinion  of  the  Sjnod  of 
Dort  —  §  8.  Condition  after  the  synod  of  Dort  —  §  9.  Recalled  from  exile  —  |  10.  Enfy 
and  later  theology  of  the  Arminians  —  {  11.  Its  aim,  and  principal  heads  —  |  12.  Iheb 
Confession  of  Faith  —  §  13.  Present  state  of  the  Arminians. 

§  1.  From  the  bosom  of  the  Beformed  church,  to  its  great  injoiy, 
there  originated  in  the  present  century  two  sects,  the  ArrnvnioiM 
and  the  Quakers ;  the  former  owing  its  birth  to  an  excessive  regard 
for  human  reason,  and  the  latter  to  a  neglect  of  it.  The  Arminiaiu 
derived  their  name  and  their  rise  from  James  Harmenserij  or  (as  he 
cliose  to  be  called  in  Latin)  Jam^  Ai^minius ;  first  a  minister  of 
the  Grospel  at  Amsterdam,  and  then  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden; 
a  man  whom  even  his  enemies  commend  for  his  ingenuousness,  acote- 
iiess,  and  piety.*  They  are  also  called  Remonstrants,  from  the  petition 
which  they  presented  to  the  states  of  Holland  and  West  Friedand, 
in  1610,  which  was  entitled  a  Remonstrance.  And  as  the  friends  of 
Calvinism  presented  another  petition,  in  opposition  to  this,  under  the 
title  of  a  Counter-Remanstrancef  they  obtained  the  name  of  Coninh 
RemonstrantH. 

§  2.  Ai^niinius,  though  trained  from  infancy  in  the  Genevan  do^ 
trines,  and  even  educated  in  the  academy  of  Geneva  itself  whe« 


^  The  fullest  account  given  of  him  is  by 
Caspar  Brandt,  in  his  Historia  ViUe  Jac, 
Arminii,  Leyden,  1724, 8vo,  and  republished, 
witli  a  preface  and  some  notes,  by  me; 
Brunsw.  1726,  Svo.  Add  the  Nouvrau  Die- 
timinaire  Hist,  et  Critique,  i.  471,  &c  [and 
the  Creed  of  Arminius,  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  life  and  times,  by  M.  Stuart,  in  the 
BiUical  Repertory,  Andover,  1831,  vol.  i. 
No.  ii.  p.  226—308.  TV.]  The  entire 
works  of  Arminius  have   been   rt-peatedly 

?ubli8hed,  in  a  modcmte-sizcd  4to  volume, 
use  the  edition  of  Frankfort^  1634,  4to. 
Those  who  wish  to  discover  and  estimate 
correctly  the  genius  of  the  man,  should  road 
especially  his  Dispvtationes,  both  the  public 
and  the  private.  His  manner  of  teaching 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  dark  scholasticism 
of  his  ago ;  and  yet  it  approximat-es  to  that 
simplicity  and  perspicuity,  which  his  fol- 
lowers have  regarded^  and  still  regard,  as 
among  the  primary  excellences  of  a  theolo- 


gian. The  historians  of  the  seet,  sad  ii 
Confessions,  are  treated  of  by  Ja  Chri^ 
Kocher,  BiNioth.  Tlkeol.  8vmboi.^^lM 
[See  also  G.  S.  Franck's  i>iM.  7%talogkail 
Historia  Dog^matum  ArminiancrvM^  KmI 
1813,  Svo.  2>.— Among  their  CoufuMfl* 
may  be  reckoned  -  I.  Their  BeMtauifnmt 
in  1610,  which  was  pre-sented  to  the  StoM^ 
in  vindication  of  Arminiiis  and  other  ditii* 
accused  of  error,  and  was  fixvt  prinfeei  * 
1617.— U.  Their  proper  Cot^esnom,  rfltf. 
which  S.  Episcopins  set  forth. — ^IH.  iMr 
Apologif^  in  1629,  in  reply  to  the  eonfMsb* 
of  their  Confessions  by  the  Leydea  diviM 
sot  forth  by  Episcopins.'— 'IV.  Their  0^ 
chiam^  of  1640,  by  Jo.  UyteobogMri^ 
v.  LasUy,  their  Acta  et  ScHpU  flriM** 
Dordracena,  Harderwyck  (or  mthtr,  !«■** 
on  board  a  ship),  1620,  4to.  These  in tb7 
different  from  the  Acta  S^nodi  Ihrir.  p^ 
Ushed  at  Dort  in  folio.     &M.] 
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arrived  at  manhood,  abandoned  the  common  doctrine  of  the  majority 
in  the  Beformed  church,  respecting  predestination  and  the  divine 
decrees,  and  went  over  to  the  side  of  those  who  believe  that  the  love 
of  CK)d  and  the  merits  of  our  Saviour  concern  the  whole  human 
lace.^  Time  and  reflexion  having  confirmed  him  in  these  sentim^its, 
he  thought  himself  required,  by  duty  and  candour,  to  profess  them 
publicly,  when  called  to  the  office  of  a  professor  at  Leyden,  and  to 
oppose  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  which  were  embraced  by  most  of  the 
Datch  divines.  And  this  he  was  the  more  bold  to  do,  because  ho 
knew  that  many  persons  besides  himself,  and  some  of  them  men  of 
the  highest  respectability,  were  averse  from  the  Genevan  opinions  on 
this  subject ;  neither  were  the  teachers  required,  either  by  the  Belgic 
Confession,  or  by  any  other  public  law,  to  think  and  teach  just  as 
Ccdvin  did.  Arminius  inculcated  what  he  deemed  true,  not  without 
effect :  for  he  persuaded  great  numbers  to  adopt  his  sentiments.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  drew  on  himself  immense  odium  from  the  Cal- 
Tinistic  school,  which  then  flourished  greatly  in  Holland.  In  par- 
ticular, Francis  Chmary  his  colleague,  was  very  hostile  to  him.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  this  long  and  most  intricate  controversy. 
Bat  Arminius  died,  in  1609,  just  as  it  b^an  to  become  serious  and 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  United  Provinces.' 

%  3.  After  the  death  of  Arminius^  the  controversy  was  carried  on, 
for  several  years,  without  any  decisive  advantage  gained  by  either 
party.  The  wishes  of  the  Arminians,  who  sought  only  to  have  their 
opinions  tolerated  in  the  state  or  republic,  were  not  a  little  favoured 
1^  the  first  men  in  the  commonwealth,  such  as  John  van  Oldenbar- 
mmfeldt^  Hugo  QrotiuSy  Rembold  Hoogerbeets,  and  others.  For  these 
individuals  thought  that  in  their  free  country,  every  one  might 
believe  what  he  chose,  on  subjects  not  determined  by  the  Belgic 
Confession:  and  they  used  every  means  to  bring  the  Calvinists  to 
bear  with  moderation  the  dissent  of  the  opposite  party.  And  even 
Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  who 
afterwards  became  the  capital  enemy  of  the  Arminians,  together  with 
Ids  mother  and  the  court,  was  at  first  not  averse  from  these  views. 

•  The  occaaion  of  thia  change  is  treated  History  [of  the  United  Provinces,  1647,  foL] 
\i  Ij  Peter  Bertius,  Oratio  in  Funus  At-  also  written  in  Dutch ;  Phil.  Limborch's 
MbM;  Inr  Caspar  Brandt,  Vita  Artninii,  p.     Historia  Vita  Episcopii,  and  the  EpistoliB 


at  aiid  Inr  nearly  all  the  historians  of  these     Clarorum  Virorum  (commonly  called  Epi- 
The  change  took  place  in  1691,  as     stola  Arminianorum),  published  by  lam- 


from  the  famous  letter  of  Arminiiis  borch.  Such  as  wish  for  a  shorter  narra- 
» QwjomiQB,  written  in  thisyear (and extant  tiye,  may  consult  PhiL  Limborch's  Rdatio 
iQMBJBibliotk.  BremeTiM  lieol.  Pkilologioa,  Historica  de  Origine  et  Progressu  Contro- 
ls 584),  for  he  there  states  his  doubts.  versiarum  in  Fctderato  Belgio  de  Pradtsti- 
*  Ko  one  has  more  copiously  treated  the  natione  et  Capitibus  annexiSy  which  is  sub- 
hole  hifltorj  of  the  controversy,  and  the  joined  to  the  later  editions  of  his  Tkeologia 
Mma  achism  that  arose  from  it,  than  Ger-  Christiana,  But  all  those  were  Arminians. 
Bd  Brandy  in  his  excellent  work,  llie  Such  as  think  proper  to  hear  also  the  con- 
^tiary  of  the  Reformation  in  Belgium,  trarv  party,  may  consult  Jac.  Trigland's 
littCD  in  Dutch,  volumes  ii.  and  lii.,  of  Ecclesiastical  Hislorif,  written  in  Dutch,  and 
Ip^A  there  are  extant  concise  epitomes,  some  of  the  numerous  writings  which  have 
lUi  in  English  and  in  French.  To  this  may  been  published  against  the  Remonstranta. 
•  added  Jo.  Uytenbogaerd*s  Ecclesiastical 
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Hence  the  conference  between  the  parties  at  the  Hague  in  1611: 
hence  also  the  discuHsion  at  Delft  in  1613  :  and  likewise  the  edict  of 
the  States  of  Holland  in  1614,  in  favour  of  peace;  and  all  the  other 
efforts  to  reconcile  brethren,  whom  religion  had  separated  from  each 
other.  ^  But  the  suspicion  of  the  Calvinists  that  the  Arminiaiu 
aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  all  religion,  was  so  far  from  being  allayed 
by  these  measures  that  it  daily  became  more  confirmed;  and  thcj 
censured  without  reserve  the  efforts  of  the  magistrates  to  maintain 
the  public  peace  by  their  authority.*  And  whoever  r^ards  troth 
more  than  every  other  consideration,  must  acknowledge,  that  tiie 
Arminians  were  not  sufficiently  cautious  in  avoiding  intercourse  and 
familiarity  with  persons  who  were  eager  to  advance  opinions  that 
were  a  very  wide  departure  from  the  Reformed  religion ;  and  in  thia 
way  they  gave  the  greatest  occasion  to  their  adversaries  of  suspecting 
everything  bad  and  pernicious  to  the  public  religion. 

§  4.  The  whole  controversy,  however,  which  assumed^  after  the 
council  at  Dort,  a  very  different  form,  and  was  enlarged  by  many 
additions,  was  at  this  time  confined  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and 
predestination ;  and  was  comprehended  by  the  Bemonstrants  in  tbe 
five  propositions,  which  are  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Ae 
Five  Points.  For  the  Arminiems  taught — I.  That  God,  before  the 
foimdation  of  the  world,  or  from  eternity,  decreed  to  bestow  eternal 
salvation  on  those  who  he  foresaw  would  keep  their  fistith  in  Christ 
Jesus  inviolate  until  death ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  consign  otrer 
to  eternal  punishments  the  unbelieving,  who  resist  the  invitationa  of 
God  to  the  end  of  their  lives. — 11.  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  death, 
made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  all  and  every  one  of  mankind :  y«t 
that  none  but  believers  can  become  partakers  of  this  divine  benefit 
— III.  That  no  one  can,  of  himself,  or  by  the  powers  of  his  freewill, 
produce  or  generate  in  his  own  mind  faith  ;  but  that  it  is  necesaaif 
a  man,  who  is  by  nature  evil,  and  incompetent  (Jneptus)  both  to 
think  and  to  do  good,  should  be  born  again,  and  renewed  by  God, 
for  Christ's  sake,  through  the  Holy  Spirit. — IV.  That  this  dime 
grace  or  energy,  which  heals  the  soul  of  man,  commences,  advanoei^ 
and  perfects  all  that  can  be  called  truly  good  in  man :  and  therefort 
all  good  works  are  ascribable  to  no  one  except  to  God  only,  and  to 
his  grace :  yet  that  this  grace  compels  no  man  against  his  wiU,  though 
it  may  be  repelled  by  his  perverse  will. — V.  That  those  who  art 
united  to  Christ  by  faith,  are  furnished  with  strength  abundantly  to 


*  The  authors  who  treat  particularly  of 
those  eyfuts  arw  moutionod  by  the  writers  of 
general  history ;  and  wo  therefore  omit  to 
name  them.  Yet  Michael  le  Vawor,  who  in 
the  first  and  second  yolumes  of  his  Histoire 
de  Lnvia  XIII.  has  particularly  treat^-d  of 
thi?se  troubles^  deser\*cs  especially  to  be  road. 
[But  still  more.  Van  Wagenaer,  History  of 
the  United  NdJwrlands,  iv.  311,  &c.  of  the 
German  translation.     Schl.'] 

*  The  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  who 
sought  to  quiet  the  commotions  by  their 


interposition,  and  who  not  only  mpkyrf 
persuasion,  but  likewise  oommaDdi,  v* 
eloquently  and  lenmedly  defended  bj  H^ 
Grotius.  m  two  treatisc^i.  The  one,  vnk 
is  in  everybody's  hands  and  has  befB  oM 
printed,  is  a  general  trcatifle,  entilled  A 
Jure  summarum  Potcstatum  cir»  Sacrti 
tlie  other  descends  to  particolars,  sad  i$ 
entitled.  Ordinum  Hollands  tt  Wettf'^ 
Pittas  a  multorum  Cainmnns  rindic^ 
Lugd.  Bat.  1613,  4to. 
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3  the  snares  of  the  devil  and  the  allurements  of  sm:  but 
they  can  fall  from  this  state  of  grace^  and  lose  their  faith, 
oes  not  yet  sufficiently  appear,  and  must  be  ascertained  by  a 
examination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  last  of  these  pro- 
the  Arminians  afterwards  so  modified,  as  to  assert  explicitly 
possible  a  man  should  lose  his  faith,  and  fall  from  a  state  of 
At  that  time,  therefore,  if  we  may  judge  of  men's  meaning 
statements  and  declarations,  the  Arminians  very  much  resem- 
Lutherans.  The  Calvinists,  however,  maintain  that  the 
of  the  Arminians  are  not  to  be  learned  from  their  declara- 
it  that  their  language  must  be  interpreted  by  their  secret 
ts :  for  they  assert  that  the  Arminians,  under  these  specious 
Ations,  instilled  the  poison  of  Socinianism  and  Pelagianism 
est  and  unsuspicious  minds.  Grod  is  the  judge  of  men's 
ret  if  it  were  allowable  to  estimate  the  import  of  these  pro- 
by  what  the  leading  men  of  the  sect  have  taught  more 
it  would  be  very  difficult  wholly  to  disprove  that  judgment 
Ivinists.  For,  whatever  the  Arminians  may  say,  the  doctrines 
nee  the  S3niod  of  Dort  by  their  principal  doctors,  respecting 
d  the  points  connected  with  it,  approach  much  nearer  to  the 
ts  of  those  called  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians  than  to 
fessed  by  the  Lutherans. 

he  Arminians,  supported  by  the  friendship  of  the  magistrates, 
heir  cause  as  by  no  means  desperate,  when  suddenly  an 
ed  storm  laid  it  entirely  prostrate.  There  arose  first  concealed 
Did  afterwards  hostility,  amongst  the  principal  administrators 
iw  Belgic  republic.  On  the  one  hand  were  John  van  Olden- 
Ity  a  very  distinguished  man,  Hugo  Orotiua^  and  Rembold 
eta ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Stadtholder,  Maurice  prince  of 
According  to  some  authors,  Mav/rice  wished  to  be  created 
Holland;  a  design  which  his  father  William  had  before 
ed :  *  according  to  others,  he  only  wished  to  obtain  more 


toiy  of  these  Five  Articles,  es- 
>iig  the  English,  was  written  by 
D,  and  translated  from  Englisn 
by  Gerhard  Brandt,  and  pub- 
;terdam,  1687,  8vo.  [These  arti- 
hibited  by  the  Remonstrants  in 
ice  at  the  Hague,  in  1611,  or 
ter  the  death  of  Arminitis.  TV.] 
anrioe  aimed  at  the  dignity  of 
Hand,  is  stated  by  Lewis  Aubery, 
iresentations  of  his  father  Ben- 
iry,  the  French  ambassador  to 
his  Mimoirea  pour  aervir  d 
HoUande  et  des  autres  Provinces 
ii.  p.  216.  ed.  Paris,  1697,  8vo. 
>  Aubery,  Oldenbameveldt  dis- 
id  resisted  this  design  of  the 
Maurice  revenged  this  temerity 
ital  punishment  of  this  groat 
le  truth  of  this  statement  is  op- 
Bt  length  by  Mich,  le  Vassor,  in 


his  Histoire  de  Louis  XIU,  t.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  128, 
&c.  But  John  le  Clerc,  in  his  Biblioth. 
Choisie,  ii.  134,  &c.,  and  in  his  Historia 
Provineiarum  Belffii  Faderati^  takes  great 
pains  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment of  Aubery,  or  rather  of  his  father :  and 
he  also  shows  that  Maurice's  &ther  had  the 
same  designs.  It  is  not  necessary  we  should 
decide  this  dispute.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  that  Maurice  was  viewed,  by  Olden- 
bameveldt and  his  friends,  as  wishing  to 
subvert  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  to 
obtain  supreme  power  (which  no  one  denies) ; 
and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  Oldenbame- 
veldt's  eagerness  to  weaken  the  influence  of 
Maurice,  and  to  check  the  progress  of  his 
power;  whence  arose  the  indignation  of 
Maurice,  and  the  calamities  of  the  Armi- 
nians, who  adhered  to  Oldenbameveldt  and 
Grotius, 
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authority  and  power  than  appeared  consistent  with  the  liberties  of 
the  state :  at  least  (us  no  one  denies),  he  was  thought  by  the  leading; 
men  to  be  seeking  supreme  dominion,  which  would  overthrow  liberty. 
The  heads  of  the  Batavian  republic,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  aiid 
who  were  also  the  pations  of  the  Arminians,  resisted  these  designa. 
The  Remonstrants  were  strenuous  on  the  side  of  their  friends,  bectuue 
all  their  hopes  of  safety  centred  in  them :  and  on  the  other  hand 
their  adversiiries  accommodated  themselves  to  the  views  and  wishei 
of  the  prince,  and  inflamed  his  already  irritated  mind,  by  varioiu 
new  suspicions.  He  therefore,  kindling  with  indignation,  resolved 
on  the  destruction  of  those  who  guidinl  the  commonwealth  by  tlieir 
counsels,  and  of  the  Arminians  who  were  their  supporters;  and  at 
the  same  time  joined  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Calvinists.  Those 
leading  men  in  the  republic  above  mentioned,  were  therefore  thrown 
into  prison.  OUleubarneveldty  a  man  of  great  respectability,  and 
vi'uerable  both  for  his  grey  hairs  and  for  his  long  and  faithful  public 
services,  was  consigned  to  a  capital  punishment.  Grothia  and  HoogtT' 
beets  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,*  under  I  know  not 
what  pretence.'     The  cause  of  the  Arminians  could  not  be  brought 


*  That  the  general  course  of  eventa  "was 
Hnch  H8  JH  here  statcil,  will  not  ho  di^nieii  at 
the  pn'sent  day,  when  the  times  of  excite- 
ment have  gone  by,  even  by  the  patrons  of 
Ciilvinistic  Hentimentj<,  who  are  ingenuous. 
And  tliey  may  gnint  tliis  without  injury 
to  their  cause.  For  if  their  ])redeceHsors 
(thougli  I  wisli  neither  to  deny  nor  to  afiimi 
the  fai'ty  while  guariUng  and  «hffending 
thi'ir  religious  opinions,  either  from  the 
customs  of  the  age,  or  from  the  ebullitions 
of  i^Lssion,  wore  not  so  considerate)  and 
careful  as  they  should  hare  l)een.  no  candid 
and  wise  man  will  thence  infer,  that  present 
parties  are  bad  men,  or  their  caiLso  an  ini- 
quitous one.  Because  it  is  well  known,  that 
many  bad  things  are  often  done  by  men  by 
no  means  bad,  and  thiit  a  good  cause  is 
ofl<m  defended  in  an  unjustitiable  mann<T. 
For  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  facts 
hero  concisely  statini  the  best  authorities, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  aro 
John  le  CMerc,  in  his  HUtoria  Provhiciariim 
Itt/ijfi  Fivderati,  and  his  IWtfiothtqiw  Choiitie, 
ii.  134,  &c.  and  Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  Apolo- 
fftticus  eorufii,  qui  HoUandia  Wvstfrisueqiie 
tt  vicivis  qUribusdain  vaiionibus  ex  liyibus 
prfpfmrunt  ante  mutaikmcin  qua  evuiit  a.d. 
10 18,  Paris,  1640,  Timo,  and  often  repub- 
lished. The  Li/ii  of  John  van  Oldeitbarne- 
vtldt,  written  iu  Dutch,  was  printeil  at  the 
Hague,  1648,  4to.  A  history  of  the  trial  of 
the  three  celebrated  Dutchmen  above  named, 
was  elegantly  compiled  from  authentic  do- 
cuments, by  Gerhard  Brandt,  entitled.  His- 
torie  fHin  dr  litthUpleginge  gehoudeti  iu  den 
Jaann  1618  ai  1019,  omtrrnt  d^  drie  ge^ 
vaiuji  nr  Ilnnn  Jnhan  van  Oldcnharntvt'ld^ 
liomtM)ut  IltHtgcrbi'itSf  Hugo  dc   Groot :  of 


which  I  havo  before  me  the  third  editioi^ 
with  notes,  Rotterdam,  1723,  4ta  Tfaii 
whole  subject  rcceires  also  much  light  ftm 
tJie  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Htii 
(rrL>tius,  very  carefully  compiled,  c^uHv 
from  unpublished  papers,  by  Guipar  Bhm 
and  Adrian  Cattenbui^.  This  great  ui 
noble  work  was  published  in  two  \M 
volumes,  entitled,  Historic  van  ket  Livrnif 
Hctrui  Iluig  dt  Grout  fn'scArtven  ioi  dtt 
Anfang  van  ryn  Gesandschap  wegau  A 
Koninginnv  en  Krottne  iyih  Zvedm  u»t 
JIo/  van  Vranckryck^  d*yor  Catp.  Brawt, 
en  veri\>Jgt  tut  cyn  Doodt  door  Adrian  «• 
Cattcnburgh,  Dordrecht  en  Ambterd.  17S7» 
2  Tols.  folio.  Those  who  wish  to  getaiC 
view  and  full  knowledge  of  this  gn-at  w», 
mu.st  by  all  means  consult  thh  grvat  mik; 
fur  all  the  other  accounts  of  his  life  that  tf* 
ext-ant  are  insipid  and  unantmated,  ptcMi^ 
ing  only  a  shadow  of  this  great  hexa  S« 
is  the  most  recent  Life  of  Oititioii,  in  YrenA, 
by  Burigny  (republished,  from  the  ft» 
edition,  in  Holland,  1753,  2  vols.  SvoXmiA 
better ;  at  least  it  does  not  satisfy  one  vti 
is  dt>sirous  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  lb 
transactions.  [*  There  appeared  in  HoUfli 
a  warm  vindication  of  the  memoiy  of  tkii 
great  man,  in  a  work  published  at  IMItii 
1727,  and  entitled,  Grotii  Mane*  ab  unfMi 
ObtrecUitionibus  vindicati ;  acctdit  Sa^ 
t<iruin  ejus  turn  editorum^  turn  inedittf^ 
Cunaprctus  triplex,    il/ac/.l 

'  [Maclaine  says  that  if  Mosheim  biA 
seen  the  Letters^  Idemoir*,  and  Jftcctil^ 
tions  of  Sir  Dudley  CarUUm^  printed  bf 
Lord  Ilardwicke.  he  would  hare  found  c^ 
the  pretext  on  which  Oldenhamerridt  ^ 
Grotius   were  airested.      Ed, — ^Hoehem'' 
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Fore  a  civil  tribunal,  because  their  alleged  offence  was  not  against 
3  laws  but  the  religion  of  the  country.  To  procure  their  condem- 
tion,  therefore,  a  more  religious  tribunal,  or  a  council,  must  be 
[led;  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  Genevans,  who  think  that 

gpiritual  matters  and  controversies  should  be  decided  in  ecclesias- 
al  councils. 

f  6.  Without  delay,  delegates  were  assembled,  at  the  instance  of 
lurice,^  at  Dort,  a  city  in  Holland,  from  the  United  Provinces, 
d  from  Hesse,  £ngland,  the  Palatinate,  Bremen,  and  Switzerland, 
ID  held,  in  the  years  1618  and  1619,  what  is  called  the  Synod  of 
>Tt.  Before  it  appeared  to  defend  their  cause  the  leading  men  of 
e  Arminian  sect ;  at  the  head  of  whom,  and  their  chief  orator,  was 
men  EpiscopiuSj  a  disciple  of  Arfniniua,  and  professor  of  theology 

Leyden,  a  man  distinguished,  as  his  enemies  admit,  for  acuteness, 
iming,  and  fluency.  But  scarcely  had  Epiacopius  saluted  the 
dges  in  a  grave  and  eloquent  address,  when  difficulties  arose  to 
temipt  the  whole  impending  discussion.  The  Arminians  wished  to 
tmmence  the  defence  of  their  cause  by  attacking  the  sentiments  of 
teir  adversaries  the  Calvinists :  this  the  judges  disapproved,  deciding 
kst  the  accused  must  first  explain  and  prove  their  own  doctrines, 
3f<nre  they  proceeded  to  confute  those  who  differed  from  them. 
eriiaps  the  Arminians  hoped  that  a  full  exposure  of  the  odious  con- 
squences  which  they  could  attach  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  would 
nkindle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  present  a  hatred  of  it;  while 
16  Calvinists  feared,  lest  the  mighty  genius  and  fine  eloquence  of 
\pimxypiu8  might  injure  their  cause  in  the  view  of  the  multitude.' 
kfl  the  Arminians  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  comply  with 
be  wishes  of  the  synod,  they  were  dismissed  from  the  council,  and 
omplained  that  they  had  been  treated  unjustly.  But  the  judges, 
fter  examining  their  published  writings,  pronounced  them,  though 
beent  and  unheard,  guilty  of  corrupting  theology,  and  holding  pes- 
ilential  errors:    and  in  conformity  with  this  sentence,  that  they 


iif.  'eriminmn  nescio  quoram  nomine ;'  the  members  of  the  synod  were  not  them- 

Uch  Schli^l  here  understands  to  mean,  selves  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 

pm  mme  unimportant  charges.    TV.]  of  predestination ;  for  some  of  them  were 

s  [*  Oar  author  always  forgets  to  mention  Supralapsarians,  and  others  Infralapsarians; 

m  order  issued  out  by  the  States- General,  and  in  general,  the  doctrine  of  reprobation 

r  the  convocation  of  this  famous  synod ;  presented  so  many  difficult  points,  that  the 

id  bj  his  manner  of  expressing  himself,  members  of  the  synod  deemed  it  advisable 

A  particalarly  by  the  phrase  Mauritio  to  prescribe  to  the  Remonstrants  the  mode 

igpiT,  would  seem  to  insinuate  that  it  was  of  confutation  and  defence,  and  thus  to  re- 

r  the  prince  that  this  assembly  was  called  tain  in  their  own  hands  the  direction  of  the 


r. — The  legitimacy  of  the  manner  of  whole  discussion ;  while  the  Remonstrants 

■Efokiiig  this  synod  was  questioned  by  hoped,  perhaps,  that  the  diversity  of  opinion 

jUwiUimrTtldt,  who  maintained  that  the  among  the  members  of  the  synod  would 

mitB'General  had  no  sort  of  authority  in  prove  advantageous  to  them  if  they  could 

of  religion,  not  even  the  power  of  nave  liberty  to  expatiate  widely  on  the  doc- 

lUing  a  synod,  affirming  that  this  was  trine  of  reprobation,  and  divide  somewhat 


of  sovereignty  that  belonged  to  each  the  votes  of  the  judges.     This  is  no  impro- 

^ se  separately  and  respectively.*    See  bable  conjecture  of  Van  Wagcnaer,  in  his 

Bleton*8  Letters,  &c    Mcud.']  Oeschichte  de  Vereinigten  Niederlande,  iv. 

t  [Perhaps  also  another  reason  why  both  451.    Schi.] 
tuea  were  00  stiff  on  this  point  was,  that 
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should  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  be  de- 
prived of  autiiority  to  teacli.  That  there  was  fault  on  both  sides  in 
this  matter,  no  candid  and  good  man  will  deny:  but  which  party 
was  more  in  the  wrong,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.' 

§  7.  We  cannot  here  descant  upon  either  the  purity  and  viitoei, 
or  the  iniquity  and  faults,  of  the  fathers  at  Dort.  In  extolling  the 
former,  the  Calvinists,  and  in  exaggerating  the  latter,  the  Arminiuu 
— if  I  do  not  misjudge — are  over  zealous  and  active.*  That  among 
the  judges  of  the  Arminians,  there  were  men  who  were  not  only 
learned,  but  also  honest  and  religious,  who  acted  in  great  sincerity, 
and  who  had  no  suspicion  that  they  were  doing  anything  wrong,  ii 
not  to  be  doubted  at  alL  On  the  other  hand,  these  facts  are  too 
clear  and  obvious  to  escape  the  sight  of  any  one : — I.  That  the  de- 
struction of  the  Arminian  sect  was  determined  upon  before  the  council 
was  called  ;'  and  that  these  fathers  were  called  together,  not  to  inqnire   j 


*  The  writvre  on  tho  council  of  Dort  apo 
onumi'nvtt^  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fiibricius,  Bihlioih. 
(irfHtiy  xi.  723.    The  most  copious  of  them 
nil  is  Gerluinl  Bmndt  in  his  History  of  the 
Jir/ormation  in  the  yvthrrlands,  vol.  ii.  and 
iii.     But  as  ho  was  liimst-lf  an  Arminian, 
with  his  mirration  should  be  compan>d  the 
wurk   of  James   Lovdecker,  in  which   the 
purity'  and  int«*grity  of  the  synod  of  Dort 
iiTi'  vindicated,  in  answer  to  Brandt :  I'Jere 
tv7M   de  Natiotfa/e   Si/mnh   van    Di>rdrfcht 
Voorgtittaan  (7i  Btvtstit/d  tcqin  dn  Bi'^tchid- 
dingtn  nm  G.  Brandt^  vol.  i.  Amstcr.  1705, 
vol.  ii.  1707,  4to.    After  formally  i-omparing 
them.  I  did   not   find  any  very  enoniiuus 
emirs  in  Brandt :  nor  do  these  two  "WTiters 
<lisjij^*e  so  mufh  about  the  facts,  as  about 
the  causes  and  im]>ort  of  tho  facts.     John 
IFales,   an    Kn^li.shnian,  who   belonpi'd   to 
nt'itlier  i»arty,  has  related  simply  what  he 
saw:    and   his   Ijtttrrs^  written   from   tho 
scene   of  thiy  council,  I  myself  published 
Home  time  ago,  with  noti-s.  Hamburg,  1724, 
8vo.     [He  was  chaplain  to  th<'  En^rlish  am- 
bassa<ior  at  the  Hague,  kSir  Dudley  Carleton, 
and  was  kin^  James's  secret  envoy,  sent  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  synod.     His 
letters,  addressed  to  Carleton,  were  pub- 
lislu'd  under  the  title  of  the  Golden  Bemains 
of  tht'  etk r-nuttwrablc  John  Hales  of  Eton 
Culltge,    1659.    4to.      Monheim    translated 
them  into  Latin,  prefixeil  a  long  preface, 
and  addinl  some  notes.     7r.] 

'  All  that  the  Arminians  deemed  faulty 
in  this  council,  tlioy  coUect^nl  in  a  concise 
and  noatly  written  book,  frequently  priut<»d, 
Nullitcifttn,  Mishandelinghen.  end  onhgllicke 
Prw'difmi  dis  nationalen  Sgnodi  gi'houd4>n 
hittmn  Dordncht,  anno  1618,  1*619,  int 
korte  cnde  rouwe  afi/hcworpcn^  1619,  4to. 

•  [MacLiine  8;iys,  'This  assertion  is  of 
too  wriphty  a  nature  to  l)e  advanced  with- 
out sutticient  jintof.  Our  author  quotes  no 
authority  for  it.*— SohK»grl   n'plies,   *The 


proofs  lie  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  eroU 
And  a  man  must  bo  ignorant  of  the  hanu 
heart,  and  wholly  unacquainted  vith  tfai 
history  of  ecclesiastical  coancilB.  not  to  dnr 
tlie  natural  conclusion,  from  what  pzvceiM 
the  council,  that  the  condemnation  ct  tb 
Arminians  was  already  determined  on,  bete 
the  conncil  was  convened  at  Doct    ISi 
election  of  Bogermann,  who  pouBCCMd  tk* 
tK>ul  of  an  inquisitor,  to  the  presidewjtf 
the  synod,  would  lo:id  us  to  no  other  eat* 
elusion.     Thi^  assessors  of  the  prfridi^ 
and  the  scribes  of  the  conncil,  were  kaoti 
to  lx>  zealous  Contra-Iiemonsttants.    AW 
so  early  as  1617,  in  the  month  of  Jnlr,  tkf 
Contra- Remonstniuts  declared,  at  thed^ii^ 
*  that  they  ri'giirded  the  KemoDstnDti.  vk 
those  who  embraced  the  sentimentf  €i  tkf 
Hemonstrantii,  to  befalw  ti  ackers  (pro&lfli 
doctoribus);  and  that  they  only  waittif^ 
a  national  eymtd^  uf  which  there  thn  ip* 
pt^artnl  to  be  a  bright  prosjiect,  *o  that  ti  ^ 
there  might  be  wade  a  legitimate  «nMi* 
from  the  Be twrnst rants,  which  should  Uf^ 
in  encutioyi  after  an  ecclesiastical  trid,  W 
Phil,  a  Limborch's  Befatio  historicM  is  <W» 
gine  ttProgressn  Contrtufersiar.  m  F<tdeiill> 
BelgifK  p.  18.     Tho  provincial  modik  tkrt 
were  held  before  the  «ynod  of  botU  Mi^ 
rangeil  everything  as  to  give  the  Cata* 
Kemonst rants  t  he  upper  hand.  In  poificiili^ 
they  deposed  Remonstrant  mioiatrts»  v  cf 
Uytenlx>gaerd,  Grevinchovios,  and  oCImi^ 
And  in   electing  mininten  to  attend  tki 
national    synod,   the    Remonstn&nta  vfl* 
wholly  passed  by ;  and  only  firom  the  dflHitf 
of  Utrecht  were  two  R<'monstrant  dtlggiW 
sent  to  Dort^  and  even  the^e  weiv  ezcfaiM 
as  sov^n  as  the  cause  of  the  Remonitn^ 
Ciime  on.     See  Limborch.  loc.  cit.  and  Vi» 
genaer's  History  of  thr  United  yethnrlM^ 
(in  Gemiiin),  iv.  446,  &c    Thus  far  SefaicfgiL 
—  Undoubtedly,  nearly  op  quite  emy  ■*■ 
uistcr  in  Hollimd  hod  an  opinMo  iipBfh, 
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whether  this  sect  might  be  tolerated  or  not,  but  to  promulge  a 
sentence  long  before  passed,  with  some  becoming  formality,  with 
the  appearance  of  justice^  and  with  the  consent  of  the  foreign  theo- 
logians.— II.  That  the  enemies  and  accusers  of  the  Arminians  were 
their  judges ;  and  that  the  president  of  the  council,  John  Boger^ 
Tnann,^  exceeded  almost  all  others  in  hatred  of  this  sect. — III.  That 
neither  the  Dutch  nor  the  foreign  divines  had  liberty  to  decide 
according  to  their  own  pleasure,  but  were  obliged  to  decide  according 
to  the  instructions  which  they  brought  with  them  from  their  princes 
and  magistrates.* — IV.  That,  in  the  council  itself,  the  voice  of  the 
illustrious  and  very  honourable  men  who  appeared  as  the  legates 
of  Maurice  and  the  States-Greneral,  had  more  influence  than  that  of 
the  theologians  who  sat  as  the  judges. — V.  That  the  promise  made  to 
the  Arminians  when  summoned  before  the  council,  that  they  should 
have  liberty  to  atatey  explaiuy  and  defend  their  opinions  as  far  as 
they  were  able,  and  deemed  it  necessary,  was  violated  by  the  council.' 
§  8.  The  Arminians,  being  adjudged  enemies  of  their  country  and 
of  religion,  were  subjected  to  severe  animadversion.     First,  they 


with  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bemonstrants,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  permitting  their  propagation.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  as  these  opinions 
had  been  preached  and  published,  abun- 
dantly, for  ten  years,  and  had  been  the 
great  theme  of  discussion  among  theologians. 
In  such  circumstances,  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
Arminian  doctrines,  or  to  have  no  opinion 
concerning  them,  would  hare  been  alt(^ther 
nnbecoming  in  a  clergyman.  It  was  there- 
fore a  thing  of  course,  and  no  reproach  upon 
their  characters,  that  the  divines  at  iJort 
should  come  together  with  opinions  already 
made  up  on  the  theological  questions  they 
were  to  discuss.    TV.] 

'  [Bogermann  was  minister  of  Leeuwarden, 
an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Arminiamr,  who 
had  already  written  against  them,  and  who 
was  so  fiiU  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Beza» 
that  he  had  translated  into  Dutch  Beza's 
book,  de  H^Breticis  a  Magiatratu  ptmiendis. 
And  his  whole  behaviour  at  the  synod  showed 
that  he  was  better  qualified  to  be  the  papal 
legate  at  a  coundl  of  Trent  than  the  moae- 
rator  of  a  Protestant  synod.  Schl, — ^Boger- 
mann was  doubtless  too  zealous,  and  in 
several  instances  too  severe  and  passionate 
in  his  speeches.  But  his  intolerant  spirit 
was  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Christian  for- 
bearance and  tenderness  towards  the  erring 
was  then  nowhere  well  understood  and  duly 
practised.    2V.]  . 

*  ['Here  our  author  has  &llen  into  a 
palpable  mistake.  The  Dutch  divines  had 
no  commission,  but  from  their  respective 
consistories,  or  subordinate  ecclesiastical 
assemblies ;  nor  are  they  ever  the  deposi- 
t4irief  of  the  orders  of  their  magistrates, 


who  have  lay  deputies  to  repi^esent  them 
both  in  provincial  and  national  synods.  As 
to  the  English  and  other  foreign  doctors 
that  appeared  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  the  case 
perhaps  may  have  been  somewhat  dbSerent.' 
Macl.] 

'  See  Mich,  le  Vassor^s  Hist  du  Eigne 
de  Louis  XIII.,  t.  iii.  livr.  xii.  p.  366,  366, 
and  my  notes  on  J.  Hales'  Historia  Concilii 
Lordraceni,  p.  394 — 400.  [The  worda  of 
the  promise  were,  'liberum  illis  fore,  nt 
proponant,  explicent>  et  defendant,  quantttm 
possent  et  necessarium  Judicarent,  opiniones 
8UA8.*  This  promise,  the  Arminians  con- 
tended, gave  them  liberty  to  state  as  many 
of  their  own  doctrines,  and  in  such  an  order, 
as  they  pleased;  and  also  to  state  their 
views  of  the  sentiments  or  doctrines  of  their 
opposers,  and  to  rcfiite  them,  as  fully  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  they  pleased.  Whether 
this  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  construction 
of  the  words  of  the  promise,  and  such  a 
construction  as  the  synod  was  bound  to 
admits  the  reader  will  judge.  Yet  it  wa9 
the  refusal  of  this,  and  the  requiring  the 
Bemonstrants  to  state  and  defend  only  their 
own  sentiments,  and  to  proceed  in  regard  to 
them  methodically,  that  the  Bemonstrants 
complained  of,  as  a  violation  of  the  promise 
made  them.  See  the  Bemonstrants'  views 
of  a  proper  council,  presented  to  the  Synod, 
December  10th  ;  the  decree  of  Uie  Synod  of 
the  29th  Dec.,  and  the  synod's  explanation 
of  it,  December  29  ;  and  also  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Bemonstrants  to  the  synod, 
on  the  21st  of  January :  all  which  documents 
are  given  by  the  Bemonstrants  themselves, 
in  their  Acta  et  Scripta  Sgnodalia  Dordra" 
cena,  pt.  i  p.  4,  &c.  140,  &c.  159,&.<i.  Tt\ 
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were  aU  deprived  both  of  their  sacred  and  tbeirciTiloflBoes;  andtheny 
their  preachers  were  ordered  to  refirain  from  prearhing  altogether. 
Such  as  would  not  submit  to  this  order,  were  ignominioualy  sent  into 
exile,  and  subjected  to  other  punishments  and  indignities.  Henoe 
many  retired  to  Antwerp,  and  others  to  France :  and  a  laree  body  of 
them  emigrated  to  Holstein,  by  the  invitation  of  Fredene  duke  of 
Holstein,  and  built  the  handsome  town  of  Frtderidaictdt  in  the 
duchy  of  Sieswick.  In  that  town  the  Arminians  still  live  in  tran- 
quillity, and  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  leaders  of 
this  colony  were  men  of  distinction  in  Holland,  especially  Adrian 
van  der  Wahlj  the  first  governor  of  the  town  of  FrederickstadL' 
Among  the  clergymen  who  accompanied  this  colony,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were,  the  famous  Conrad  Vorsty  who  drew  a  great  deal  of 
odium  upon  the  Arminians  by  his  sentiments,  which  were  not  veiy 
remote  from  those  of  the  Socinians ;  Nicholas  GrevinchoviuSj  a  man 
of  acuteness,  who  had  been  a  pastor  at  fiotterdam ;  Simon  Goularti 
John  Grevius ;  Marcus  Walther ;  John  Narsiue ;  and  others.' 

§  9.  Maurice,  under  whose  government  the  Arminians  soffered 
so  greatly,  died  in  1625.  By  tiie  clemency  of  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor, Frederic  Henry,  the  Arminian  exiles  were  recalled,  and 
restored  to  their  former  reputation  and  tranquillity.  Those  therefore 
returned  who  had  retired  to  France  and  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands : 
and  they  established  congregations  distinct  fix)m  the  Seformed,  in 
various  places,  and  particularly  at  fiotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  In 
order  to  have  a  seminary  for  their  own  sect  and  religion,  they  foimded 
a  distinguished  school  at  Amsterdam,  in  which  two  professors  train 
up  young  men  for  the  ministry,  the  one  teaching  theology,  and  the 
other  history,  philosophy,  and  the  learned  languages.  Sivion  Epi^ 
8copiu8  was  the  first  professor  of  Arminian  theology ;  and  after  him, 
these  offices  have  been  filled,  down  to  the  present  time,  by  men 
highjy  famed  for  learning  and  genius,  namely,  Stephen  CarceUceus, 
Arnold  Poellenbnrgy  Philip  Limborchy  John  le  Clerc,  Adrian  van 
Cattenburgy^  and  John  James  Wetstein^ 
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'  The  history  of  this  colony  may  be  learned 
from  the  noted  EpistoUe  pngstantium  ei 
eruditorum  virorum  ecdesiastioB  ft  theoio- 
ffica,  pablished  by  PhiL  Limborch  and 
Christ  HartBoecker ;  the  latest  ed.  Amsterd. 
1704,  foL  Compare  Jo.  Holler's  Introductio 
in  Histor.  Chersfmesi  Cimbricay  pt.  ii.  p. 
108,  &c  and  Eric  Pontoppidan's  Annales 
EccUsia  Danica  Diplomatici,  iii.  714,  &a 

*  Concerning  Vorst,  Jo.  Moller  treats  very 
fully,  in  his  Cimbria  Litterata,  iL  931,  &c 
He  also  treats  expressly  of  the  other  persons 
here  mentioned ;  ibid,  ii  242,  247,  249, 265, 
676. 

•  Of  these  and  the  other  Arminian  writers, 
Adrian  van  Cattenburg  treats  expressly,  in 
his  Bibliotheca  8criptanim  Hemonstrantium^ 
Amsterd.  1728,  4to.  [Episcopius  was  bom 
at  Amsterdam,  a  pupil  of  Arminius,  and 


after  the  deposition  of  Vorst,  his  successor 
at  Leyden;  an  eloquent  and  acute  man, 
who,  being  full  of  theological  scepticism, 
began  to  question  many  of  the  received 
opinions,  e.g.  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
He  died  in  1643,  as  professor  in  the  Ar- 
minian Gymnasium  at  Amsterdam.  His 
life,  written  by  Limborch,  and  his  writings, 
were  published  by  Curcellseus  and  Poellen- 
burg,  Amsterd.  1650,  1665,  2  vols.  foL— 
Curcellsus  (Courcelles)  was  bom  at  Geneva^ 
of  French  parentage,  and  early  showed  a 
propensity  towards  Arminianism,  which  he 
defended  against  the  decrees  of  Dort.  He 
died  in  1659,  an  Arminian  professor  at 
Amsterdam.  His  theological  works  were 
published  collectively  by  Limborch,  Am- 
sterd. 1675,  fol.  His  fine  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  with  various  read- 
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§  10.  The  Bemonstrants,  as  we  have  seen,  differed  at  first  from  the 
Beformed  in  nothing,  except  the  five  propositions  concerning  grace 
and  predestination ;  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  they  were  con- 
demned at  the  synod  of  Dort.  They  moreover  so  explained  those 
five  propositions,  that  they  seemed  to  teach  precisely  what  the 
Lutherans  do.  But  from  the  time  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  still  more, 
after 'the  exiles  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  country,  they  professed 
an  entirely  new  species  of  religion,  different  from  the  views  of  all 
other  sects  of  Christians.  For  most  of  them  not  only  gave  such  an 
explanation  of  these  propositions  as  seemed  to  differ  very  little  from 
the  views  of  those  who  deny  that  a  man  needs  any  divine  aid  in 
order  to  his  conversion  and  living  a  holy  life,  but  they  also  lowered 
down  very  much  most  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  subjecting 
them  to  tiie  modifications  of  reason  and  ingenuity.  James  ArminiuSy 
the  parent  of  the  sect,  undoubtedly  invented  this  form  of  theology, 
and  taught  it  to  his  followers  ;^  but  it  was  Svmon  EpiscopiuSy  the 


ing8,  is  well  known. — ^PoUenbnrg  was  bom 
at  Horn,  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  be- 
came a  preacher.  Thence  he  was  removed 
to  Amsterdam  as  a  preacher;  was  made 
successor  to  Curcellsns  in  his  professorship 
there,  and  died  in  1666. — lamborch  was 
brother's  grandson  to  Simon  Episcopius, 
first  a  preacher  at  Gk>uda,  and  then  at 
Amsterdam,  and  lastly  professor  there ; 
where  he  also  died  in  1712.  He  was  a 
modest  theologian,  who  united  great  learn- 
ing with  extraordinary  clearness  of  style  in 
his  writings.  This  is  manifest  by  his  Theo- 
logia  Christiana.  Also  his  Arnica  CoUatio 
cum  erudito  Judao  de  Veritate  RdigioniB 
ChristiaruB,  his  Histaria  InquUitionia,  and 
liis  collection  of  the  Epistles  of  Remon- 
strants, are  important  worius;  as  likewise 
his  Tery  temperately  written  Selatio  HiB' 
tarica  de  Origine  et  Progrtssu  Cantravernar, 
in  FadercUo  Bdgio  £e  Pradestinatione  et 
capitib,  annexis. — Le  Clerc  was  bom  and 
educated  at  Geneya,  and  professor  of  He- 
brew, philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
afterwards  of  diurch  history,  in  the  Ar- 
minian  Gymnasium  at  Amsterdam ;  and 
died  in  1736,  ased  79.  His  E^stoUs  Theo- 
logicigy  under  the  name  of  laberius  de  S. 
Ainore;  Sentimens  de  qudqtus  ThMogiene 
de  Hollande tur  FHistaire  Critique du  y.  21, 
jpar  R,  Simon ;  his  Journals  (periodical 
works,  containing  analyses  and  reviews  of 
works,  with  original  essays  interspersed), 
namely,  Bihliotheque  Universelle  et  Histo- 
rique  (1686—1693,  in  26  thick  vols.  12moX 
Bibliothique  Choisie  (1703—1713,  in  28 
vols.  12mo),  Bibliothique  Ancienne  et  Mo- 
deme  (1714—1727,  in  29  vols.  12mo),  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament;  Are 
Critica ;  Harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  Histoire 
des  Provinces  unies  desPays  bas  (fix}m  1560 
to  1728,  in  3  vols.  foL — his  Historia  lAtte" 


raria  duorum  primorum  a  Christo  SeseuUh- 
rum,  1716,  4to),  and  his  editions  of  classical 
and  other  authors,  have  procured  him  a  gn^at 
name  among  the  leameoL — Cattenburg  was 
professor  of  theoloey,  in  the  Arminian  Gym- 
nasium at  Amsterdam  till  1730.  He  wrote 
Bibliotheca  JScriptorum  Remonstrantium ; 
Bpicilegium  Theologi4B  Christian€B  Limbor- 
ehiame ;  and  some  works  explanatory  of  the 
Bible. — ^Wetstein  succeeded  Le  Clerc,  after 

E  deposed  at  Basle,  and  died  in  1764 
61).    His  critical  edition  of  the  New 
ment  (1751—2,  in  2  vols.  foL)  is  well 
known.    8chl.] 

'  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  early 
Arminians,  who  flourished  before  the  synod 
of  Dort,  were  much  purer  and  more  sound 
than  the  later  ones,  who  lived  and  taught 
after  that  council ;  and  that  Arminius  him- 
self only  rejected  Calvin's  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute decrees,  and  its  necessary  consequences, 
while  in  everything  else  he  agreed  with  the 
Reformed :  but  that  his  disciples,  and  espe- 
cially Episcopius,  boldly  passed  the  limits 
which  their  master  had  wisely  established, 
and  went  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Pelagians 
and  Socinians.  But  it  appears  to  me  very 
clear,  that  Arminius  himself  designed  in  his 
own  mind,  and  taught  to  his  disciples,  that 
form  of  religion  which  his  followers  after- 
wards professed ;  and  that  the  latter,  espe- 
cially Episcopius,  only  perfected  what  their 
master  taught  them,  and,  casting  off  fear, 
explained  it  more  clearly.  I  have  as  a 
witness,  besides  others  of  less  authority, 
Arminius  himself,  who,  in  his  Will,  drawn 
up  a  little  before  his  death,  explicitly  de- 
clares, that  his  aim  was  to  bring  all  sects 
of  Christians,  with -the  exception  of  the 
Papists,  into  one  community  and  brother- 
hood. We  will  cite  his  words,  from  Peter 
Bertius*    Funeral    Oration,   on    Ariiuiuu^^ 
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authority  and  power  than  appeared  consistent  with  the  liberties  of 
the  state :  at  least  (as  no  one  denies),  he  was  thought  by  the  leading 
men  to  be  seeking  supreme  dominion,  which  would  overthrow  liberty. 
The  heads  of  the  Batavian  republic,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  and 
who  were  also  the  patrons  of  the  Arminians,  resisted  these  designs. 
The  Remonstrants  were  strenuous  on  the  side  of  their  friends,  because 
all  their  hopes  of  safety  centred  in  them :  and  on  the  other  hand 
their  adversaries  accommodated  themselves  to  the  views  and  wishes 
of  the  prince,  and  inflamed  his  already  irritated  mind,  by  various 
new  suspicions.  He  therefore,  kindling  with  indignation,  resolved 
on  the  destruction  of  those  who  guided  the  commonwealth  by  their 
counsels,  and  of  the  Arminians  who  were  their  supporters ;  and  at 
the  same  time  joined  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Calvinists.  Those 
leiiding  men  in  the  republic  above  mentioned,  were  therefore  throvm 
into  prison.  Oldenbaimeveldt^  a  man  of  great  respectability,  and 
venerable  both  for  his  grey  hairs  and  for  his  long  and  faithful  public 
services,  was  consigned  to  a  capital  punishment.  Orotiua  and  Hooger^ 
beets  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,^  under  I  know  not 
what  pretence.'    The  cause  of  the  Arminians  could  not  be  brought 


'  That  the  general  course  of  events  was 
sneh  as  is  here  stated,  will  not  be  denied  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  times  of  excite- 
ment have  gone  bj,  even  by  the  patrons  of 
Culxdnistic  sentiments,  who  are  ingenuous. 
And  they  may  grant  this  without  injury 
to  their  cause.  For  if  their  predecessors 
(though  I  wish  neither  to  deny  nor  to  affirm 
the  fact),  while  guarding  and  defending 
their  religious  opinions,  either  from  the 
customs  of  the  age,  or  from  the  ebullitions 
of  passion,  were  not  so  considerate  and 
careful  as  they  should  have  been,  no  candid 
and  wise  man  will  thence  infer,  that  present 
parties  are  bad  men,  or  their  cause  an  ini- 
quitous one.  Because  it  is  well  known,  that 
many  bad  tilings  are  oft<jn  done  by  men  by 
no  means  bad,  and  that  a  good  cause  is 
often  defended  in  an  unjustifiable  manner. 
For  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  facts 
here  concisely  stated,  the  best  authorities, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are 
John  le  Clerc,  in  his  Historia  Provinciarum 
lieiqii  Fcederati^  and  his  BiUioth^que  Choisie, 
a  134,  &c.  and  Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  Apctlo- 
geticus  eorum,  qui  Hollandia  West/risiaque 
et  vicinia  quihusdam  nationibus  ex  Icgwiu 
prfpfuerunt  ante  mutationem  qua  evcnit  a.d. 
1618,  Paris,  1640,  12mo,  and  often  repub- 
lished. The  Life  of  John  van  Old^nbame^ 
veldt,  written  in  Dutch,  was  printed  at  the 
Hague,  1648,  4to.  A  history  of  the  trial  of 
the  three  celebrated  Dutchmen  above  named, 
was  elegantly  compiled  from  authentic  do- 
cuments, by  Gerhanl  Brandt,  entitled,  His- 
torie  van  de  Hechtspleginge  gehouden  in  deii 
Jaaren  1618  en  1619,  omtrcnt  de  drie  ge- 
vangrnc  Hrercn  Johan  van  Oldenbam^vcid, 
Jiombout  HoftgcrbeeiSt  Hugo  de   Groot:  of 


which  I  have  before  me  the  third  edition, 
with  notes,  Kotterdam,  1723,  4to.  This 
whole  subject  receives  also  much  light  from 
the  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Hugo 
Grotius,  very  carefully  compiled,  chiefly 
from  unpublished  papers,  by  Caspar  Brandt 
and  Adrian  Cattenburg.  This  great  and 
noble  work  was  published  in  two  large 
volumes,  entitled,  Historie  van  het  Levcn  des 
Hetrcn  Huig  de  Groot  heschrevcn  tot  den 
Anfang  van  syn  Gesandichap  wegens  de 
Koni7iginne  en  Kroone  van  Zwedcn  aan*t 
Hof  van  Vranckryck,  door  Casp.  Brandt, 
en  vervolgt  tot  syn  Doodt  door  Adrian  van 
Catttnburgh,  Dordrecht  en  Amsterd.  1727, 
2  vols,  folio.  Those  who  wish  to  get  a  near 
view  and  full  knowledge  of  this  gn^at  man, 
must  by  all  moans  consult  this  great  work ; 
for  all  the  other  accounts  of  his  life  that  are 
extant  are  insipid  and  unanimated,  present- 
ing only  a  shadow  of  this  great  hero.  Nop 
is  the  most  recent  Life  of  Grotius,  in  French, 
by  Burigny  (republished,  from  the  Paris 
edition,  in  Holland,  1753,  2  vols.  8vo),  much 
better ;  at  least  it  does  not  satisfy  one  who 
is  desirous  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
transactions.  ['  There  appeared  in  Holland 
a  warm  vindic;ition  of  the  memory  of  this 
great  man,  in  a  work  published  at  Delft,  in 
1727,  and  entitled,  Grotii  Manea  ab  iniquU 
Obtrectationibus  vindicati ;  accrdit  Scrips 
torum  ejus  turn  editorum,  turn  ineditorum^ 
Conspectus  triplex,    Macl.'\ 

'  [Maclaino  says  that  if  Mosheim  had 
seen  the  Letters,  Memoirs,  and  Negotia- 
tions of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  printed  by 
Lord  Hardwicke,  he  would  have  found  out 
the  pretext  on  which  Oldenbameveldt  and 
Grotius   wore   am'Sted,      Ed, — Mosheim's 
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before  a  ciyil  tribunal,  because  iheir  alleged  offence  was  not  against 
the  laws  but  the  religion  of  the  country.  To  procure  their  condem- 
nation, therefore,  a  more  religious  tribunal,  or  a  council,  must  be 
called;  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  Genevans,  who  think  that 
all  spiritual  matters  and  controversies  should  be  decided  in  ecclesias- 
tical councils. 

§  6.  Without  delay,  delegates  were  assembled,  at  the  instance  of 
Mauricey^  at  Dort,  a  city  in  Holland,  from  the  United  Provinces, 
and  from  Hesse,  £ngland,  the  Palatinate,  Bremen,  and  Switzerland, 
who  held,  in  the  years  1618  and  1619,  what  is  called  the  Synod  of 
Dort.  Before  it  appeared  to  defend  their  cause  the  leading  men  of 
the  Arminian  sect ;  at  the  head  of  whom,  and  their  chief  orator,  was 
Simon  Episcopiua,  a  disciple  of  Arminiua,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Leyden,  a  man  distinguished,  as  his  enemies  admit,  for  acuteness, 
learning,  and  fluency.  But  scarcely  had  Episcopius  saluted  the 
judges  in  a  grave  and  eloquent  address,  when  difficulties  arose  to 
interrupt  the  whole  impending  discussion.  The  Arminians  wished  to 
commence  the  defence  of  their  cause  by  attacking  the  sentiments  of 
their  adversaries  the  Calvinists :  this  the  judges  disapproved,  deciding 
that  the  accused  must  first  explain  and  prove  their  own  doctrines, 
before  they  proceeded  to  confute  those  who  differed  from  them. 
Perhaps  the  Arminians  hoped  that  a  full  exposure  of  the  odious  con- 
sequences which  they  could  attach  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  would 
enkindle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  present  a  hatred  of  it;  while 
the  Calvinists  feared,  lest  the  mighty  genius  and  fine  eloquence  of 
Episcopius  might  injure  their  cause  in  the  view  of  the  multitude.' 
As  the  Arminians  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  synod,  tbey  were  dismissed  from  the  council,  and 
complained  that  they  had  been  treated  unjustly.  But  the  judges, 
after  examining  their  published  writings,  pronounced  them,  though 
absent  and  unheard,  guilty  of  corrupting  theology,  and  holding  pes- 
tilential errors:   and  in  conformity  with  this  sentence,  that  they 

Latin  ib,  '  crimiimm  nescio  quomm  nomine  ;*  the  members  of  the  synod  were  not  them- 

which  Schlegel  here  understands  to  mean,  selves  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 

upon  9ome  unimportant  charges.    TV.]  of  predestination ;  for  some  of  them  were 

1  [<  Our  author  always  forgets  to  mention  Supralapsarians,  and  others  Infralapsarians; 
the  order  issued  out  by  the  States- General j  and  in  general,  the  doctrine  of  reprobation 
for  the  couTOcation  of  this  famous  synod ;  presented  so  many  difficult  points,  that  the 
and  by  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  members  of  the  synod  deemed  it  advisable 
and  particularly  by  the  phrase  Mauritio  to  prescribe  to  the  Remonstrants  the  mode 
auctorty  would  seem  to  insinuate  that  it  was  of  confutation  and  defence,  and  thus  to  re- 
by  the  prince  that  this  assembly  was  called  tain  in  their  own  hands  the  direction  of  the 
together. — The  legitimacy  of  the  manner  of  whole  discussion ;  while  the  Bemonstrants 
convoking  this  synod  was  questioned  by  hoped,  perhaps,  that  the  diversity  of  opinion 
Oldenbameveldt,  who  maintained  that  the  among  the  members  of  the  synod  would 
States- General  had  no  sort  of  authority  in  prove  advantageous  to  them  if  they  could 
matters  of  religion,  not  even  the  power  of  have  liberty  to  expatiate  widely  on  the  doc- 
assembling  a  synod,  affirming  that  this  was  trine  of  reprobation,  and  divide  somewhat 
an  act  of  sovereignty  that  belonged  to  each  the  votes  of  the  judges.  This  is  no  impro- 
province  separately  and  respectively.'  See  bable  conjecture  of  Van  Wagenaer,  in  his 
Carleton's  Letters,  &c.    Macl.]  Geschichte  de  Vereinigten  Niedertande,  iv. 

'  [Perhaps  also  another  reason  why  both  451.    Schl.] 
parties  were  so  stiff  on  thiB  point  was,  that 
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should  be  excluded  firom  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  be  de- 
prived of  authority  to  teach.  That  there  was  £Etult  on  both  sides  in 
this  matter,  no  candid  and  good  man  will  deny :  but  which  party 
was  more  in  the  wrong,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.^ 

§  7.  We  cannot  here  descant  upon  either  the  purity  and  virtues, 
or  the  iniquity  and  faults,  of  the  &thers  at  Dort.  In  extolling  the 
former,  the  C^vimsts,  and  in  exaggerating  the  latter,  the  Arminians 
— if  I  do  not  misjudge — are  over  zealous  and  active.*  That  among 
the  judges  of  the  Arminians,  there  were  men  who  were  not  only 
learned,  but  also  honest  and  religious,  who  acted  in  great  sincerity, 
and  who  had  no  suspicion  that  they  were  doing  anything  wrong,  is 
not  to  be  doubted  at  alL  On  the  other  hand,  these  £BkCts  are  too 
clear  and  obvious  to  escape  the  sight  of  any  one : — I.  That  the  de- 
struction of  the  Arminian  sect  was  determined  upon  before  the  council 
was  called ;'  and  that  these  Mhers  were  called  together,  not  to  inquire 


I  The  writers  on  the  conncil  of  Dort  are 
cnamerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriciaa,  BiUioth. 
Gr€Ka,  XL  723.    The  most  copious  of  them 
all  is  Gerhard  Brandt,  in  his  Hiatory  of  the 
Ref<frnuUion  in  the  Netherlands^  toL  ii.  and 
iii.    But  as  he  was  himself  an  Arminian, 
with  his  narration  should  be  compared  the 
work  of  James  Lejdecker,  in  'vniich  the 
purity  and  inte^^ty  of  the  synod  of  Dort 
are  yindicated,  m  answer  to  Brandt :  Eere 
van  de  Nati&nale  Synode  van   Dordrecht 
Vottrgcstaan  en  Bevestigd  tegen  de  Beechul' 
dingen  van  G.  Brandt,  voL  l  Amster.  1706, 
vol.  ii.  1707,  4to.    After  formally  comparing 
them,  I  did  not  find  any  very  enormous 
errors  in  Brandt :  nor  do  these  two  writers 
disagree  so  much  about  the  facts,  as  about 
th<>  causes  and  import  of  the  facts.     John 
Hales,  an   EngliHhman,  who  belonged  to 
neither  party,  has  related  simply  what  he 
saw:    and  his  Letters^  written  from  the 
scene  of  this  council,  I  myself  published 
some  time  ago,  with  notes,  Hamburg,  1724, 
Sto.     [He  was  chaplain  to  the  English  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
and  was  king  James's  secret  envoy,  sent  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  synod.     His 
letters,  addressed  to  Carleton,  were  pub- 
lishcnl  under  the  title  of  the  Golden  Remains 
of  the  ever-memoraUe  John  Hales  of  Eton 
College,   1659,   4to.      Mosheim    transited 
tliem  into  Latin,  prefixed  a  long  preface, 
and  added  some  notes.    TV.] 

'  All  that  the  Arminians  deemed  fatdty 
in  this  council,  they  collected  in  a  concise 
and  neatly  written  book,  frequently  printed, 
Nullitegten,  Mishandelinghen,  end  onhylliche 
Proceduren  des  nationalen  81/nodi  gehouden 
binnen  Dordrecht,  anno  1618,  1619,  in*t 
korte  ende  rouwe  afgheworpen,  1619,  4to. 

'  [Maclaine  says,  'This  assertion  is  of 
too  weighty  a  nature  to  be  advanced  with- 
out Ruflficient  proof.  Our  author  quotes  no 
authority  for  it.'— Schlegel  n^plies,  *The 


proofs  lie  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  erentSL 
And  a  man  must  be  ignorant  of  the  human 
heart,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
histoiy  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  not  to  dnw 
the  natural  conclusion,  from  what  preceded 
the  council,  that  the  condemnation  of  the 
Arminians  was  already  determined  on,  before 
the  council  was  convened  at  Doirt     Tlie 
election  of  Bogermann,  who  possessed  the 
soul  of  an  inquisitor,  to  the  presidency  of 
the  synod,  would  lead  us  to  no  other  con- 
clusion.     The  assessors  of  the  president, 
and  the  scribes  of  the  council,  were  known 
to  be  zealous  Contra-Romonstrants.     And 
so  early  as  1617,  in  the  month  of  J^,  the 
Contra- Kemonstrants  declared,  at  the  Hague, 
*  that  they  regarded  the  Remonstrants,  and 
those  who  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the 
Remonstrants,  to  he  false  teachers  (pro  £dsis 
doctoribus) ;  and  that  they  only  waited  for 
a  national  synod,  of  which  there  then  ap- 
peared to  be  a  bright  prospect,  so  that  in  it 
there  might  be  made  a  legitimate  secession 
from  the  Remonstrants,  which  should  he  put 
in  execution  after  an  ecclesiastical  trial-.    See 
Phil,  a  Limborch's  Relatio  Uistorica  de  Ori* 
gine  et  Progressu  Controversiar,  in  Fctderato 
Belgio,  p.  18.     The  proidncial  ^nods,  that 
were  held  before  the  synod  of  Dort,  so  ar- 
ranged everything  as  to  give  the  Contra- 
Remonstrants  the  upper  hand.  In  particular, 
they  deposed  Remonstrant  ministers,  as  e.g. 
Uytenbogaerd,   Grevinchovius,  and  others. 
And   in   electing  ministers  to  attend  the 
national    synod,   the    Remonstrants    were 
wholly  passed  by ;  and  only  from  the  district 
of  Utrecht  were  two  Remonstrant  delegates 
sent  to  Dort,  and  even  these  were  excluded, 
as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  Remonstrants 
came  on.     See  Limborch,  loc.  cit.  and  Wa- 
genaer's  History  of  the  United  Netherlands 
(in  German),  iv.  446,  &c    Thus  far  SchlegeL 
—  Undoubtedly,  nearly  or  quite  every  mi- 
nister in  Holland  hod  an  opinion  formed. 
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r  thifl  'sect  might  be  tolerated  or  not,  but  to  promulge  a 
»  long  before  passed,  with  some  becoming  formality,  with 
pearance  of  justice,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  foreign  theo- 
. — U.  That  the  enemies  and  accusers  of  the  Arminians  were 
adges;  and  that  the  president  of  the  council,  John  Boger" 
^  exceeded  almost  all  others  in  hatred  of  this  sect. — III.  That 
'  the  Dutch  nor  the  foreign  divines  had  liberty  to  decide 
ng  to  their  own  pleasure,  but  were  obliged  to  decide  according 
instructions  which  they  brought  with  them  from  their  princes 
Eigistrates.* — IV.  That,  in  the  council  itself,  the  voice  of  the 
ous  and  very  honourable  men  who  appeared  as  the  legates 
urice  and  the  States-G-eneral,  had  more  influence  than  that  of 
lologians  who  sat  as  the  judges. — V.  That  the  promise  made  to 
minians  when  summoned  before  the  council,  that  they  should 
berty  to  states  explaiuy  aiid  defend  their  opinions  as  far  as 
ere  ahle^  and  deemed  it  necessaryy  was  violated  by  the  council.' 
The  Arminians,  being  adjudged  enemies  of  their  country  and 
gLoHj  were  subjected  to  severe  animadversion.     First,  they 


ird  to  the  correctness  of  the  doc- 
r  the  Bemonstrants,  and  the  pro- 
'  permitting  their  propagation.  It 
i  he  otherwise,  as  these  opinions 
Q  preached  and  published,  abun- 
for  ten  years,  and  had  been  the 
me  of  discussion  among  theologians, 
sircmnstances,  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
Q  doctrines,  or  to  have  no  opinion 
og  them,  would  have  been  altogether 
lug  in  a  clergyman.  It  was  there- 
iog  of  course,  and  no  reproach  upon 
aracters,  that  the  divines  at  Dort 
ome  together  with  opinions  already 
»  on  the  theological  questions  they 
diBCoss.    TV.] 

nermann  was  minister  of  Leeuwarden, 
•"ed  enemy  of  the  Arminians,  who 
ady  written  against  them,  and  who 
nU  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Beza, 
Imd  translated  into  Dutch  Beza's 
Miereticis  a  Magiatratu  puniendis, 
whole  behayiour  at  the  synod  showed 
WMM  better  qualified  to  be  the  papal 
;  ft  council  of  Trent  than  the  moae- 
a  Protestant  synod.  Schl, — ^Boger- 
HM  doubtless  too  zealous,  and  in 
Dstances  too  severe  and  passionate 
peeches.    But  his  intolerant  spirit 

spirit  of  the  age.     Christian  for- 
>  wad  tenderness  towards  the  erring 
I  nowhere  well  understood  and  duly 
L    2V.] 
ere  our  author  has  fallen  into  a 

mistake.    The  Dutch  di^-ines  had 
niMion,  but  from  their  respective 
or   subordinate    ecclesiastical 
;  nor  are  they  ever  the  deposi- 

the  orders  of  their  magistrates. 


who  have  lay  deputies  to  repi-esent  them 
both  in  provincial  and  national  synods.  As 
tf>  the  English  and  other  foreign  doctors 
that  appeared  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  the  case 
perhaps  may  have  been  somewhat  different.' 
MacL] 

*  See  Mich,  le  Vassor^s  Hist,  du  Eigne 
de  Louis  XIII.,  t.  iii.  livr.  xii.  p.  365,  366, 
and  my  notes  on  J.  Hales'  Historia  Concilii 
Dordraceniy  p.  394 — 400.  [The  words  of 
the  promise  were,  *Liberum  illis  fore,  nt 
proponant,  explicent,  et  defendant,  quantum 
possent  et  necessariu7n  Judicarent^  opiniones 
8UA8,'  This  promise,  the  Arminians  con- 
tended, gave  them  liberty  to  state  as  many 
of  their  own  doctrines,  and  in  such  an  order, 
as  they  pleased;  and  also  to  state  their 
views  of  tne  sentiments  or  doctrines  of  their 
opposers,  and  to  refute  them,  as  fully  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  they  pleased.  Whether 
this  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  construction 
of  the  words  of  the  promise,  and  such  a 
construction  as  the  synod  was  bound  to 
admit,  the  reader  will  judge.  Yet  it  was 
the  refusal  of  this,  and  the  requiring  the 
Kemonstrants  to  state  and  defend  only  their 
own  sentiments,  and  to  proceed  in  regard  to 
them  methodically,  that  the  Kemonstrants 
complained  of,  as  a  violation  of  the  promise 
made  them.  See  the  Kemonstrants'  views 
of  a  proper  council,  presented  to  the  Synod, 
December  10th ;  the  decree  of  the  Synod  of 
the  29th  Dec.,  and  the  synod's  explanation 
of  it,  December  29  ;  and  also  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Kemonstrants  to  the  synod, 
on  the  21st  of  January:  all  which  documents 
are  given  by  the  Remonstrants  themselves, 
in  their  Acta  et  Scripta  8ffnodalia  Dordra^ 
ccna,  pt.  i  p.  4,  &c.  140,  &c,  169,  &c  TV.] 
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were  all  deprived  both  of  their  sacred  and  their  civil  offices;  axxdihen, 
their  preachers  were  ordered  to  refrain  from  preaching  altogether. 
Such  as  would  not  submit  to  this  order,  were  ignominiously  sent  into 
exile^  and  subjected  to  other  punishments  and  indignities.  Henoe 
many  retired  to  Antwerp,  and  others  to  France :  and  a  lan;e  body  of 
them  emigrated  to  Holstein,  by  the  invitation  of  Frederic  duke  of 
Holsteiu,  and  built  the  handsome  town  of  Fredeiricketadt  in  Vbe 
duchy  of  Sleswick.  In  that  town  the  Arminians  still  live  in  tnn- 
quillity,  and  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  leaden  of 
tiiis  colony  were  men  of  distinction  in  Holland,  especially  Adrian 
van  tier  Wald,  the  first  governor  of  the  town  of  Frederickstadt' 
AmoDg  the  clergymen  who  accompanied  this  colony,  the  most  dii- 
tinguished  were,  the  famous  Conrad  Varaty  who  drew  a  great  deal  of 
odium  upon  the  Arminians  by  his  sentiments,  which  were  not  veij 
remote  from  those  of  the  Socinians ;  Nicholas  Gh^vinchoviu€j  a  man 
of  acuteness,  who  had  been  a  pastor  at  Botterdam ;  Sivion  Gaddafi; 
John  Ch^ev^iua ;  Marcus  Walther ;  John  Naraiua ;  and  others.* 

§  9.  Maurice^  under  whose  government  the  Arminians  suffered 
so  greatly,  died  in  1625.  By  ^e  clemency  of  his  brother  and  so^ 
cessor,  Frederic  Heni^y,  the  Arminian  exiles  were  recalled,  and 
restored  to  their  former  reputation  and  tranquillity.  Those  thereto 
returned  who  had  retired  to  France  and  to  the  Spanish  Netherlandi: 
and  they  established  congregations  distinct  from  the  Reformed,  ia  j 
various  places,  and  particularly  at  Rotterdam  and  AmsterdanL  b 
order  to  have  a  seminary  for  their  own  sect  and  religion,  they  foimdfld 
a  divStinguished  school  at  Amsterdam,  in  which  two  professors  tnia 
up  young  men  for  the  ministry,  the  one  teaching  theology,  and  fl« 
other  history,  philosophy,  and  the  learned  languages.  Siwon  Ej¥ 
scopius  was  the  first  professor  of  Arminian  theology ;  and  after  lm% 
these  offices  have  been  filled,  down  to  the  present  time,  by  n* 
highly  famed  for  learning  and  genius,  namely,  Stephen  Curcdknti 
Arnold  Poellenburg^  Philip  Limborch,  John  le  Clerc^  Adrian  f(f^ 
Cattenburff,^  and  John  Jamea  Wetstein^ 


'  The  histoTy  of  this  colony  may  be  learned 
from  the  noted  Epistola  praatantitim  et 
erudiiornm  virorum  eccUsiastica  et  thmlo' 
(jiccPy  published  by  Phil.  Limborcli  and 
Chri^t^  Hiirtsoockor ;  the  latest  ed.  Amsterd. 
1704,  fol.  Compare  Jo.  Mtiller's  Intn^uctio 
in  Histor,  Otersonesi  Cinibriat^  pt.  ii.  p. 
108,  &c  and  Eric  Pontoppidan's  Annalts 
EccUsia  DaniccB  Diplonuitici,  iii.  714,  &c 

'  ConeiTning  Vorst,  Jo.  Moller  treats  very 
fully,  in  his  Cimbria  Litterata,  ii.  931,  &c 
lie  also  treats  expressly  of  the  other  persons 
here  mentioned ;  ibid,  ii.  242,  247,  249, 256, 
676. 

•  Of  these  and  the  other  Arminian  -writers, 
Adrian  van  Cattenburg  treats  expressly,  in 
his  Biftliothtca  Scrijptorum  liemonstrantium^ 
Amsterd.  1728,  4to.  [Episcopius  was  bom 
lit  Amsterdam,  a  pupil  of  Armiuius,  and 


after  tlie  deposition  of  Vent  hii 
at  Leyden ;  an  eloquent  and  acnte  M 
who,  being  full  of  t^eologicil  Mepdd^ 
be^n  to  question  many  of  the  reoM* 
opinions,  e.  g.  tlie  doctrine  of  origioal  ^ 
lie  died  in  1643,  as  pzofessor  in  t]l•A^ 
miuian  Gymnasium  at  AmsterdiiiL  B> 
life,  written  by  Limborch,  and  hii  wvitt^ 
were  published  by  CurceUsiis  and  PocBii* 
burg,  Amsterd.  1650,  1666,  2  Tok  iAf 
Cureella>us  (Conrcelles)  was  bom  at  G«an% 
of  French  parentag«%  and  early  shoOTi  i 
pro(K>nsity  towards  Arminianinn,  wU^^ 
defended  against  the  dectc^^  of  Bod   ^ 


fiterd.  1675,  fol.     His  fine  edition  of  ^ 
Greek  New  Testament^  with  Tiiions  iti^ 
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,  The  Bemonstrants,  as  we  have  seen^  differed  afc  first  from  the 
ed  in  nothing,  except  the  five  propositions  concerning  grace 
Kiestination ;  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  they  were  con- 
1  at  the  synod  of  Dort.  They  moreover  so  explained  those 
'opositions,  that  they  seemed  to  teach  precisely  what  the 
ans  do.  But  from  the  time  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  still  more, 
le  exiles  were  allowed  to  return  to  tiieir  country,  they  professed 
irely  new  species  of  religion,  different  from  the  views  of  all 
ects  of  Christians.  For  most  of  them  not  only  gave  such  an 
ition  of  these  propositions  as  seemed  to  differ  very  little  from 
!ws  of  those  who  deny  that  a  man  needs  any  divine  aid  in 
o  his  conversion  and  living  a  holy  life,  but  they  also  lowered 
ery  much  most  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  subjecting 
>  tiie  modifications  of  reason  and  ingenuity.  James  Armvniua, 
rent  of  the  sect,  undoubtedly  invented  this  form  of  theolc^, 
ight  it  to  his  followers  ;^  but  it  was  Svmon  Episcopius,  the 


"dl  known. — ^Pollenbnrg  was  bom 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  ben 
readier.  Thence  he  was  removed 
irdam  as  a  preacher;  was  made 
to  Cnrcellseus  in  his  professorship 
d  died  in  1666. — Limborch  was 
grandson  to  Simon  Episcopins, 
Teacher  at  Gouda,  and  then  at 
jn,  and  lastly  professor  there ; 
)  also  died  in  1712.  He  was  a 
leologian,  who  united  great  learn- 
extraordinary  clearness  of  style  in 
igs.  This  is  manifest  by  his  7%«o- 
isUana.  Also  his  Arnica  CoUatio 
Uto  Judao  de  Veritate  Rdigionia 
m,  his  HUtoria  InquisitianiSt  and 
stion  of  the  Epistles  of  Remon- 
ire  important  works ;  as  likewise 
temperately  written  Bdatio  His- 
Origine  et  Progretsu  Controversiar, 
hUo  Belgio  de  Pradfstinatioru  et 
ititerw. — Le  Clerc  was  bom  and 
at  Geneva,  and  professor  of  He- 
iloeophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
b  of  church  history,  in  the  Ar- 
Symnasium  at  Amsterdam;  and 
736,  ased  79.  His  Eptstola  Theo- 
ider  the  name  of  Liberius  de  S. 
Sentimens  de  quelques  Thiologiens 
de  »ur  rHistoire  Critique  du  V.  Jl, 
8imon ;  his  Journals  (periodical 
ntaining  analyses  and  reviews  of 
ith  original  essays  interspersed), 
BibliotKeque  Universelle  et  Histo- 
86—1693,  in  26  thick  vols.  12moX 
fue  Ckoisie  (1703—1713,  in  28 
to),  Bihiiothigue  Ancienne  et  Mo- 
ri4 — 1727,  in  29  vols.  12mo),  his 
vies  on  the  Old  Testament;  Are 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  Histoire 
mots  unies  dcs  Pays  bas  (^m  1560 
ji  3  vols.  fol. — ^Ms  Historia  Litte^ 


raria  duorum  primorum  a  Christo  Saeulo- 
rum,  1716,  4to),  and  his  editions  of  classical 
and  other  authors,  have  procured  him  a  great 
name  among  the  learned. — Cattenburg  was 
professor  of  theology,  in  the  Arminian  Gym- 
nasium at  Amsterdam  till  1730.  He  wrote 
Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Bemonstrantium ; 
Spicilegium  Theoloyia  Christiana  Limhor* 
chiamB ;  and  some  works  explanatory  of  the 
Bible. — ^Wetstein  succeeded  Le  Clerc,  after 
being  deposed  at  Basle,  and  died  in  1754 
(aged  61).  His  critical  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  (1751—2,  in  2  vols.  foL)  is  well 
known.    8ckl.'] 

*  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  early 
Arminians,  who  flourished  before  the  synod 
of  Bort,  were  much  purer  and  more  sound 
than  the  later  ones,  who  lived  and  taught 
after  that  council ;  and  that  Arminius  him- 
self only  rejected  Calvin's  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute decrees,  and  its  necessary  consequences, 
while  in  everything  else  he  agreed  with  the 
Eeformed :  but  that  his  disciples,  and  espe- 
cially Episcopius,  boldlv  passed  the  limits 
whidi  tneir  master  had  wis<tly  established, 
and  went  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Pelagians 
and  Socinians.  But  it  appears  to  me  vexy 
clear,  that  Arminius  himself  designed  in  his 
own  mind,  and  taught  to  his  disciples,  that 
form  of  religion  which  his  followers  after- 
wards profeased ;  and  that  the  latter,  espe- 
cially Episcopius,  only  perfected  what  their 
master  taught  them,  and,  casting  off  fear, 
explained  it  more  clearly.  I  have  as  a 
witness,  besides  others  of  less  authority, 
Arminius  himself,  who,  in  his  Will,  drawn 
up  a  little  before  his  death,  explicitly  de- 
clares, that  his  aim  was  to  bring  all  sects 
of  Christians,  with '  the  exception  of  the 
Papists,  into  one  community  and  brother- 
hood. We  will  cite  his  words,  from  Peter 
Bertius'   Funeral    Oration   on   Arminius, 
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first  mnMer  in  the  Armiuian  school  after  its  founder,  and  a  veiy 
ingenious  man,  who  digested  and  polished  it^  and  reduced  it  to  a 
reguhir  system.^ 

§  11.  The  whole  system  of  the  Remonstrants  is  directed  to  this  (me 
single  object,  to  unite  the  hearts  of  Christians,  who  are  divided  by  a 
variety  of  sentiments  and  opinions,  and  to  gather  them  into  one 
fraternity  or  family,  notwithstanding  they  may  differ  in  many  pdnti 
of  doctrine  and  worship.  To  accomplish  this  object^  they  wiatnfain 
that  Christ  does  not  require  of  his  followers  to  belwve  much,  bat  to 
do  much,  or  to  cultivate  love  and  virtue  :  and  they  give  a  very  broad 
definition  of  a  true  Christian.  For,  according  to  them,  every  p^Boa 
})elongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  who — I.  receives  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  particularly  the  New  Testament,  as  the  rule  of  his  ftith, 
whatever  may  he  the  interpretation  he  gives  to  those  books ; — ^IL  n 
opj)osed  to  the  worship  of  many  gods,  and  to  whatever  is  connected 
with  such  an  abomination  ; — III.  leads  an  upright  life,  conformabk 
to  tlie  divine  law  ; — and  IV.  never  troubles  or  disturbs  those  who  differ 
from  him  on  religious  subjects,  or  who  interpret  the  books  of  tibe  Hew 
Testament  in  a  different  manner  from  what  he  does.  By  these  prin- 
ciples a  wide  door  is  opened  to  all  who  honour  Christ,  though  voy 
much  at  variance  in  sentiments,  to  enter  into  the  Arminian  commimioBi 
Yet  tlie  papists  are  excluded  from  it,  because  they  think  it  right  tB 
persecute  and  to  put  to  death  such  as  oppose  the  Roman  prelatei' 


rery  words  of  Arminius  so  early  at  lSi% 
and  exiiibited  by  the  Romonatnnti  in  tb 
cuiifrrcnce  at  the  Ha^o  in  1611,  and  vn 
aftorwanls,  together  with  a  fall  ezpUnili* 
and  vindication  of  each  article,  laid  bciff 
the  s^'uod  of  Dort  in  1617,  changing^  bi^ 
evor.  tho  dubitation  of  the  Ji/tk  article  irii 
a  |>ositiye  denial  of  tht*  aaintfi'  penesvtam^ 
it  will,  I  think,  appear  manifest  that  i^ 
minius  himself  actuoUy  differed  from  At 
orthitd<tx  of  that  day  on  all  the  Jift  pti/tk 
and  that  he  agreed  substantially  wn  thi 
Eemonstrauts  on  all  tliose  doctnnet  ft* 
whieli  they  were  condemned  in  the  ttiM 
of  Dort.  And  that  auch  was  the  CA 
ap]H>ar8  to  hare  Ix-en  assumed  withont  kdH 
tat  ion  by  the  principal  writen  of  thtt  tf^ 
the  following  age,  both  Remonfltzunti  tf^ 
Con  tm -Remonstrants.     TV.] 

'  A  life  of  this  celebrated  man,  lAiA*  : 
well  worth  reading,  was  composed  by  FA 
Limborch,  and  first  publishca  in  Dntdi,  v 
then,  more  full  and   complete^  in  lA 
Amsterd.  1701,  Svo. 

'  In  place  of  all  others,  may  here  be  lii^ 
the  tract  of  Simon  £piscopiiu,  entidBi 
VeruA  Theologus  Rermmstrant^  $iti  Vh^ 
RnnorifitraHtiuiK  Theofoaite  df  ermtii^ 
dilucida  declaration  which  is  extant  in  kii 
Opcra^  i.  508,  &c,  and,  like  the  rort  cf  k* 
productions,  is  neatly  and  penpino^f 
written.  John  le  Clerc  aams  up  the  ^ 
trines  of  his  sect,  in  the  Dedieation  of  bii 


p.  15.   *Ea  proposui  atque  docui qme 

ad  propinationem,  amplificationemque  tc- 
ritati.s,  nli^onis  Chrintiame,  veri  Dei  cultus, 
communis  pi«»tati>*,  et  Ninctaj  inter  homines 
ronv<?n»ationis,  dniitjue  ad  convcjiientem 
Christtano  jwmini  tranquillitatem  it  pacnn 
juxtaverbum  Doi  posnent  conferrt-^  rTcludnis 
(X  Ha  Vapatum^  cum  quo  nulla  unitas  tidoi, 
nullum  pietatis  aut  Christianre  pacis  vin- 
culum servari  j^jtest,'  Now  what^  I  a«k,  is 
this,  but  that  very  Arminian if<m  of  more 
rot'unt  timfs,  which  extends  so  widely  the 
l»oun<laric«  of  tlio  Christian  church,  that  all 
sects  may  li^-e  harmoniouHly  within  them, 
wliatevrr  oj^inions  thoy  may  hold,  except 
only  the  pn»fes.sora  of  the  Romish  rcli;^on? 
[The  opinion,  that  Arminiu.'s  himself  was 
Vi-ry  H'-ai'Iy  oilbodox,  and  not  an  Arminian^ 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  lias 
been  nH.»ontly  advooateti  by  professor  Stuart 
of  Andovor.  in  an  article  expressly  On  the 
Creed  of  Amiinius,  in  the  liihllcal  livptwi- 
ti/ri/.  No.  ii.  Andover.  1831.  iSeo  p.  203 
and  301.  To  such  a  conclusion  the  leametl 
professor  is  led,  principally,  by  an  artful 
and  imposing  statement,  made  by  Arminius 
to  the  magistrates  of  Holland  in  1608,  one 
year  before  hi.s  d«'ath,  on  which  Mr.  Stuart 
puts  the  most  favourable  construction  the 
M'onls  will  Wat.  IJut  from  a  careful  com- 
parison of  this  declaration  of  Arminius  with 
the  original  Fiw  ArticUa  of  the  Arminian 
crtHMl  (which  wero  drawn  up  almobt  in  the 
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And,  indeed,  if  other  Christians  would  abide  by  these  precepts,  the 
p-eat  diversities  of  opinion  among  them  would,  clearly,  be  no  obstacle 
to  their  mutual  love  and  concord. 

§  12.  It  hence  appears,  that  the  Arminian  community  was  com- 
posed of  persons  of  various  descriptions ;  and  that  it  had,  properly, 
BO  fixed  and  stable  form  of  religion,  or,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  no 
f^stem  of  religion.  They  would  not,  indeed,  wish  to  be  thought 
lufitute  of  a  bond  of  union,  and  therefore  they  show  us  a  sort  of 
Confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  with  sufficient  neatness,  by  SiTnon 
Wpisoopiua,  for  the  most  part  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers, 
md  which  they  represent  as  their  formula  and  rule  of  faith.^  But 
18  none  of  their  teachers  are  so  tied  to  this  formula,  by  oath  or  pro* 
injge,  as  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  depart  from  it ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
IS  every  one,  from  the  constitution  of  the  sect,  is  allowed  to  construe 
It  according  to  his  own  pleasure, — and  it  is  capable  of  different 
ispositions, — it  must  be  manifest,  that  we  cannot  determine  at  all, 
bom  this  Confession,  what  they  approve  and  what  they  reject.  And 
hence  their  public  teachers  advance  very  different  sentiments  respect- 
Bsg  the  most  weighty  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reb'gion.'  Nor  do 
Hiey  in  scarcely  anything  take  one  fixed  and  uniform  course,  except 
fan  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace.  For  they  all 
pontinue  to  assert,  most  carefully,  though  in  a  very  different  manner 
bom  their  fathers,  the  doctrine  which  excluded  their  predecessors 
Kom  the  pale  of  the  Beformed  church ;  namely,  that  the  love  of  God 
qnbraces  the  whole  human  race,  and  that  no  one  perishes  through 
ffij  eternal  and  insuperable  decree  of  G-od,  but  all  merely  by  their 
Hvn  &ult.  Whoever  attacks  this  doctrine  attacks  the  whole  school 
IV  soot :  but  one  who  may  assail  any  other  doctrines  contained  in  the 
IIRtings  of  Arminiiis,  must  know  that  he  has  no  controversy  with 
|he  Arminian  church,  the  theology  of  which,  with  few  exceptions,  is 
feMettled  and  filuctuating,  but  only  with  some  of  its  doctors,  who  do 
(hot  all  interpret  and  explain  in  the  same  manner,  even  that  one  doc- 
kkine  of  the  universal  love  of  God  to  mankind,  which  especially 
the  Arminians  from  the  Beformed. 


et  qui  ne  sont  ni  idoUtrefi  ni  pers^cnteTin/ 

*  This  Confettsion  is  extant  in  Latin, 
Dutch,  and  German.  The  Latin  may  be 
seen  in  the  Works  of  Episcopius,  t  ii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  69 ;  where  also,  p.  97,  may  be  seen  an 
Apology  for  this  Confession,  by  the  same 
Episcopius,  written  against  the  divines  of 
the  university  of  Leyden. 

*  This  any  one  may  see,  with  his  own 
e^es,  by  only  comparing  together  the  wri- 
tings of  Episcopius,  Ciux^llffius,  Limborch, 
Le  Clcrc,  and  Cattenburg.  [Those  Armi- 
nians who  agree  with  the  Beformed  in  aU 
doctrinal  points,  except  the  Five  Articles 
contained  in  their  remonstrance,  are,  for 
distinction's  sake,  called  QuinquarUcuians. 
Schl.] 


m^ 


tnDfliUtion  of  Hammond's  New  Testa- 
hich  is  addressed  to  the  learned 
the  Remonstrants,  in  this  manner, 


*Piofiteri  soletis 


eos  duntaxat  a 
^y^^MiM^i,  qui  (I.)  idololatxia  sunt  con- 
iti,   (II.)  qui  minime  habent  Scrip- 
pro  fidei  norma,  (IIL)  qui  impuris 
w  sancta  Christi  prsecepta  conculcant, 
r.)  mat  qui  denique  alios  religionis  caussa 
BbuL' — ^Many  tell  us  that  the  Arminians 

te|M0d  BM  brethren  all  who  merely  assent  to 
2rt  IS  called  the  ApoatUtf  Creed.    But  a 
eompetent  witness,  JohnloClerc,  shows 
t>i«  IB  a  mistake :  Bibliotheque  Ancienne 
tModerfUy  XXV.  119.     'lis  se  trompent: 
(les  Arminiens)  offrent  la  communion  a 
PMi   eenz  qui  re^oivent  TEcriture  Saintc 
la  seule  r^e  de  la  £6i  et  des  moeurs, 
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§  13.  The  Arminian  commuDity^  at  the  present  time,  is  very  small, 
if  compared  with  the  Keformed :  and,  if  common  report  be  trae,  it 
is  decreasing  continually.  They  have  at  present  [1753]  thirty-four 
congregations  in  Holland,  some  smaller,  and  some  larger;  over  which 
arc  forty-four  ministers :  out  of  Holland  they  have  one  at  Frederick- 
stadt^  But  the  principles  adopted  by  their  founders  have  spread  wi& 
wonderful  rapidity  over  many  nations,  and  gained  the  approbation  of 
vast  numbers.  For — to  say  nothing  of  the  English,  who  adopted  the 
Arminian  doctrines  concerning  grace  and  predestination  as  early  as  the 
times  of  William  Laud,  and  who,  on  the  restoration  of  Charla  11^ 
assented  in  great  measure  to  the  other  Arminian  tenets — ^who  ii  so 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  world  as  not  to  know,  that  in  many  of 
the  courts  of  Protestant  princes,  and  almost  everywhere  among  ihon 
who  pretend  to  be  wise,  this  sentiment,  which  is  the  basis  of  Arminian* 
is  prevalent ;   namely,  that  very  few  things  are  neceasaij  to 


ism 


be  believed  in  order  to  salvation ;  and  that  every  one  is  to  be  allowel 
to  think  as  he  pleases,  concerning  God  and  religion,  provided  ha 
lives  a  pious  and  upright  life  ?  The  Hollanders  themselves,  thou^ 
they  acknowledge  that  the  sect  which  their  fathers  condemned  il 
gradually  declining  in  numbers  and  strength,  yet  publicly  lamol 
that  its  opinions  are  spreading  further  and  further,  and  tiiat  evs^ 
those  to  whose  care  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Dort  were  intmsteJ^ 
are  corrupted  by  them.  How  much  inclined  towards  them  are  nuof ' 
of  the  Swiss^  especially  the  Genevans,  and  also  many  of  the  French  \ 
is  very  well  known.'  The  form  of  church  government  and  themok 
of  worship  among  the  Arminians  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  ajaoBg 
the  Reformed  of  the  Preshyterkin  churches.  Yet  the  leaders  of  tta 
sect,  as  they  neglect  no  means  tending  to  preserve  and  strengtitfi 
their  commuDion  with  the  English  church,  so  they  show  themseM 
very  friendly  to  episcopal  government ;  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  they  regard  it  as  a  holy  form,  very  ancient  and  prefisiU* 
to  the  other  forms  of  government.* 


*  [Dr.  Maclainc  hafl  hem  along  and  elabo* 
rato  noto  on  the  t<"ndoncy  of  the  Leihnitian 
and  Wolfian  philosophy  to  support  Calvin- 
ism. Tlie  reasoning  is  ingenious  and  good. 
13ut  the  effects  actually  produced  by  this 
pliilosophy  6(H?m  to  be  greatly  overrat«*d, 
wlien  he  sjiys,  *  that  the  progress  of  Ar- 
minianism  hiis  been  greatly  retarded,  nay, 
that  its  cause  daily  declines  in  Germany 
and  several  parts  of  Switzerland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ascendant  which  the  Leib- 
nitian  and  Wolfian  philosophy  hath  gained 
in  these  countries,  and  particularly  among 
the  ch'rgy  and  mrn  of  learning.'  When  Dr. 
Maclainc  wrote  thus,  about  1763,  the  Ger- 
mans were  going  fast  into  what  is  called 


German  neofoffj/,  and  the  Swiss  W*"!* 
mating  towards  Socinianibm  ;  and  tift  }f^' 
losophy  he  speaks  of  was  rapidlj 

3V-] 
•  Hence, — to  omit    many  other 

which  place  this  beyond  doubt, — ^tbey 

taken  so  much  pains  to  8how,  that 

GrotiuB,  their  hero  and  almost  their .. 

commended    tlie    English    church   in  V' 

highest  degree,  and    that  ho   prefttred^ 

before  all  others.      See  the  cdlertkD  « 

proofs  for  this,  by  John  le  Clerc,  ■"Hfljji 

to  his  edition  of  Ghrotiua*  book,  de  fff^^: 

JieliffUmis  Chrutiaiutf    p.  376,  ed.  Bi^ 

1724,  8vo. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


m&TORT  OF  THE   QUAKEBS. 


g  1.  Origin  of  the  Quakers.  George  Fox  —  §  2.  First  movements  of  the  sect  nnder 
Cromwell — $  3.  Progress  in  the  times  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. —  §  4.  Propagation 
ont  of  England —  §  6.  Their  controversies  —  §  6.  Their  religion  generally —  §  7.  First 
Principle  —  §  8.  Its  consequences  —  §  9.  Concerning  Christ  —  §  10.  Discipline  and 
worship  —  §  11.  Moral  doctrines —  g  12.  Form  of  government. 

§  1.  Those  who  in  English  are  called  Quakers,  are  in  Latin  called 
Trementea  or  TremulL  This  name  was  given  them,  in  the  year  1650, 
by  (?«rvcwi?enn€f,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Derbyshire;  *  but  whether  be- 
cause their  whole  body  trembled  before  they  began  to  speak  on  religious 
subjects,  or  because  Fox  and  his  associates  said  that  a  man  ought  to 
tremble  at  hearing  the  Word  of  God,  does  not  suflSdently  appear. 
In  the  mean  time  they  suflFer  themselves  to  be  called  by  this  name, 
provided  it  be  correctly  understood.  They  prefer,  however,  to  be 
named,  from  their  primary  doctrine,  Children  or  Confeasora  of  the 
light  In  familiar  discourse  they  call  each  other  Friends^  The 
origin  of  the  sect  falls  on  those  times  in  English  history  when  civil 
war  raged  universally,  and  when  every  one  who  had  conceived  in  his 
mind  a  new  form,  either  of  civil  government  or  of  religion,  came 
forth  with  it  from  his  obscure  retreat  into  public  view.  Its  parent 
was  Oeorge  Fox,  a  shoemaker,  a  man  naturally  very  gloomy,  shunning 
society,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  form  visionary  conceptions*  As  early 
as  the  year  1647,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  he  travelled 
over  some  of  the  counties  of  England,  giving  out  that  he  was  full  of 
the  Spirit,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  the 
divine  word,  which  lies  concealed  in  the  hearts  of  all.  After  Charlea  L 
was  beheaded,  when  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  seemed  to  be 
extinguished  together,  he  attempted  greater  things.  For  having 
acquired  numerous  disciples  and  friends  among  persons  of  a  similar 
temperament  with  himself,  and  of  both  sexes,  in  connexion  with 
them  he  set  all  England  in  commotion  ;  nay,  in  1650,  he  broke  up 
assemblies  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  where  he  was  able,  as  being 
useless  and  not  truly  Christian.'     For  this  reason  he  and  his  asso- 


'  See  George  [William]  Sewel's  History 
of  the  Qualms,  p.  23  [toI.  i.  p.  43,  ei 
Lond.  1811.]  Daniel  Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritane,  iy.  32,  &c.  fed.  Boston,  1817.  p. 
60,  61  ;  where  see  Toulmin's  note.     TV.] 

«  Sewel,  loc.  cit.  p.  624.  [ii.  689,  ed. 
Lond.  1811  ;  also  Dan.  Neal,  Hist  of  the 
Puritans,  iv.  60,  61,  ed.  Boston,  1817. 
TV.] 

'  [Fox  and  his  adherents  looked  u{)on  all 
wonhip  of  Ood,  that  did  not  proceed  imme- 


VOL.  IIL 


diately  from  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit 
within,  as  abominable  in  the  siffht  of  0^. 
Hence  he  had  no  reverence  for  the  religious 
worship  of  most  of  the  secta  of  Christi»in8 
around  him.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  attempt,  forci- 
bly, to  interrupt  or  suppress  such  worship. 
But  feeling  bound  always  to  obey  the  im- 
pulse of  the  Spirit,  and  supposing  himself 
to  have  this  impulse  while  in  or  near  the 
places  of  worship,  he  aom.QtViiv»<^r^  \^\<^ 
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ciates  were  several  times  thrown  into  prison,  and  chastised  by  th^ 
magistrates.^ 


speak  in  them,  to  tho  annojanco  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  was  treated  as  a  disturber 
of  public   worship.      Three   instances  are 
mentioniHl,  all  occurring  in  1649.    The  first 
was  at  Nottingham,  and  is  thus  related  by 
Sewel,  i.  36,  ed.  1811.     He  'went  away  to 
the  steeph'-house,  where  the  priest  took  for 
his  text  these  words  of  tho  apostle  Peter, 
We  havf  a  most  (more)  sure  toord  qf  pro- 
phfcy^  fthfTfunto  ye  do  well  that  w  take 
he<d,  as  unto  a   light   that  shineih  in  a 
dark  place^  until   the  day  dawn,  and  the 
day-star   arise    in  your  hearts.      And  he 
told  the  people  that  this  was  the  Scripture, 
by  which  they  were   to  try  all  doctrines, 
religions,  and  opinions.     G.  Fox,   hearing 
this,  felt  such  mighty  power  and  godly  zeu 
working  in  him,  that  he  was  made  to  ciy 
out^  O  I  no,  it  is  not-  the  Scripture,  but  it  is 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  tho  holy  men  of 
God  gave   forth   tho   Scriptures,   whereby 
opinions,  religions,  and  judgments  are  to  bo 
tried.      That  was   it,  which  led   into  all 
truth,   and  gave  the    knowledge    thereof. 
For  the  Jews  had  the  Scriptures,  and  yet 
resisted  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  rejected  Christ, 
the  bright  morning-star,  and  persecuted  him 
and  his  apostles,  though  they  took    upon 
them  to  try  their  doctrine  by  the  Scriptures; 
but  they  Hrre<l  in  judgment,  and  did  not  try 
thf-m  aright,  because  they  did  it^dthoutthe 
Holy  Ghost.      Thus  sp^-akinp,  the  officers 
came  and  took  him  away,  and  put  him  in 
a    nasty   stinking   prison.* — The   next    in- 
stance was  at  Mansfield,  and  is  thus  related 
by  the  same  author,  vol.  i.  p.  38.     *  AVliilst 
G.  Fox  was  in  this  place,  he  was  moved  to 
go  to  the  steeple-house,  and  declare  there 
the  truth   to  the    priest   and  the   people; 
which  doing,  tho  people  fell  upon  him,  and 
struck  him  down,  almost  smothering  him, 
for  he  was  cruelly  beaten  and  bruised  with 
their  hands,  bibles,  and  sticks.     Then  thr-y 
hauled   him   out,   though    hardly    able    to 
stand,  and  put  him  into  the  stocks,  where 
he  sat  some  hours  ;  and  they  brought  horse- 
whips,  thn^atening  to  whip    him.      After 
some  time  they  had  him  before  the  magis- 
trates, at  a  knight's  house,  who,  seeing  how 
ill  he  had  been  used,   set  him  at  liberty, 
after  muoh  threatening.     But  the  rude  mul- 
titude stoned  him  out  of  the  town.' — The 
third  instance  occurred  at  Market  Bosworth, 
and  is  thus  concisely  stated  by  Sewel,  i.  39, 
&c.     *  Coming  into  the  public  place  of  wor- 
ship, ho  (Fox)  found  Nathaniel   Stephens 
preaching,  who,  as  hath  been  said  already, 
was  priest  of  the  town  where  G.  Fox  was 
bom  ;  here  G.  Fox  taking  occasion  to  speak, 
Stephens  told  the  people  he  was  mad,  and 
that  thoy  should  not  hear  him,  though  he 


had  said  before  to  one  colonel  Purfoy,  coo 
ceming  him,  that  there  was  never  such  ; 
plant  bred  in  England.  The  people  noi 
being  stirred  up  by  this  priest,  fell  upon  G 
Fox  and  his  friends,  and  stoned  them  ou 
of  the  town.'  See  a  Refutation  of  enoneou 
statements,  &c  by  authority  of  the  Yearh 
Meeting  of  Friends  for  New  England,  date! 
New  Bedford,  12th  month  9, 1811,  subjoinec 
to  Mosheim's  Ecdes.  Hist,  ed.  New  Yorii 
1824,  iv.  296,  &c  Neal's  Hist,  o/PuHLtd 
Toulmin,  Boston,  1817,  iv.  68,  69.     2V.] 

'  Besides  the  common  historians  of  thii 
century,    see     especially     Gerh.    Croesiiu 
(Croese),   a   Butch    clei^gyman*8.   Historic 
Quakeriana  tribus  libris  comprehensa,  ed 
2,  Amsterd.  1703,  8vo.     On  this,  however, 
Kohlhans  [under  the  name  of  Philalethet], 
a  doctor  of  physic,  a  Lutheran  who  became 
a  Quaker,  published  Dilvcidationes  (expla- 
nations), Amsterd.  1696,  8vo.      And  un- 
doubtedly  Croese*s   book,    though    neatly 
written,   contains  numerous   errors.      Yet 
the  French  history  of  the  Quakers,  Hiatoin 
ahregee  de  la  Naissance  et  du  Prvgris  du 
Kouakerisme,  awe  cells  de  ses  Dogmes,  Co- 
logne, 1692,  12mo,  is  much  worse.     For  the 
author  does   not  so  much  state  what  he 
found  to  Im'  facts,  as  heap  together  things 
true  and  false,  without  discrimination,  m 
onler  to  produce  a  ludicrous  account.    See 
Gt-rh.  Croc-sr's  Hist.  Quakfriana,  lib.  ii  'p. 
322  and  376,  and  John  Ic  Clerc's  Bibliothimu 
VnivfTHtlh-  ft  Hist.  xxii.  53,  &c.     But  afto- 
pether  the  most  ftill  and  authentic,  being 
deriv«'d  from  numerous  credible  documents, 
and  in  part  from  the  writings  of  Fox  him- 
self,   is    the    Quaker,    George     [William] 
Sowel's  History    of  the    Christian   Ptopk 
call  id  Quahrs  [first  written  in  Dutch,  and 
tniiislated    by    the    author    into   English, 
Lond.  1722,  fol.  and    1811.  2   vols.   8vo], 
translated  from  the  English  into  German, 
and  printed  1742,  fol.     This  work  exhibit! 
great  n>searoli,  as  well  as  fidelity  :  yet  on 
points  dishonourable  or  disadvantageous  to 
the  Quakers,  he  dissembles,  conceals,  and 
Ix'clouds  not  a  little.     Still,  tho  statementi 
of  Sewel  are  sufficient  to  enable  a  discern- 
ing and  iniiKirtial  man  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate   of  this    sect.      Voltaire,     also,    hai 
treated  of  the  religion,  the  morals,  and  ths 
historj'  of  these  ixK)ple,  though  rather  to 
amuse  than  to  enlighten  the  reader,  in  four 
letters,   written  with  his    usual  elegance: 
Melanges  de  Litteraturc  et  de  Philasophit; 
(Euvres,  tom.  iv.  cap.  iii. — vi.  p.  160,  he. 
[With  which  compare  A  Letter  from  one  of 
the  jyeople  calhd  Quakfrs  (Josiah  Martin) 
to  Francis  de  Voltaire,  Lond.   1742.1     Is 
general,  what  he  says  is  true  and  to  be  xdifd 
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§  2.  The  first  association  of  Quakers  was  composed,  in  great  mea- 
sure, of  infatuated  and  fanatical  persons ;  and  therefore  committed 
many  acts  which  the  more  temperate  Quakers  of  the  present  day 
extenuate  indeed,  but  by  no  means  commend  or  approve.  For  most 
of  them,  both  male  and  female,  declaimed  vehemently  against  all 
other  religions ;  assailed  the  public  worship  and  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion with  insult  and  abuse ;  treated  the  commands  of  magistrates  and 
the  laws  with  contempt,  under  the  pretence  of  conscience  and  a  divine 
impulse ;  and  greatly  disturbed  both  the  church  and  the  state.  It  is 
therefore  not  strange  that  many  of  them  often  suflFered  severe  punish- 
ments for  their  rashness  and  folly.^     Cromwell,  though  otherwise  not 

on,  being   deriyed  from  Andrew  Pitt,   a  woman,    leading   hia    horse ;    and    others 
Quaker  of  London ;  but  the  witty  man,  to  spreading  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs  in 
render  his  account  more  entertaining,  has  fne   way,  and  crying,  ffoly^  holVt  ^Vt  *« 
adorned  it  with  poetic  colouring,  and  added  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  Hosanna  in  ine  highsst; 
8ome  things  of  his  own.    From  these  works,  holy^  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of  Israd.    The 
chiefly,  was  compiled,  though  not  with  due  magistrates   of  Bristol   caused  him  to  be 
accuracy,  the  Dissertation  on  the  Beligion  apprehended,  and  transmitted  him  to  the 
of  the  Quakers,  in  that  splendid  work,  Chrh-  parliament,  who  tried  him  for  blasphemy. 
fnvnks  et  Coutumes  Betigieuses  de  tous  Us  He  alleged  that  these  honours  were  not  paid 
Peuples  du  Monde,  iv.   124,   &c     Among  to  him,  but  to  Christ  who  dwelt  in  him, 
US,    Fred.    £m.   Meis   published  a  smafi  and  said,  '  If  they  had  it  from  the  Lord, 
German  work  concerning  this  sect,   espe-  what  had  I  to  do  to  reproye  them  ?    If  the 
cially  the  English  portion  of  it,  Entwurf  Father    has   moved    them    to    giye  these 
des  Kirchcn-Ordnung   und  Gebrduche  der  honours  to  Christ ,  I  may  not  deny  them; 
Qudcker  in  Engelland,  1715,  Svo.     [Later  if  they  have  given  them  to  any  other  but 
works   are,  John  Gough's  History  of  the  to  Christ,  I  disown  them*      * /  do  abhor, 
People  called  Quakers,  Lond.  1789,  3  vols,  that  any  honours   due  to  God,  should  be 
Svo.     Thomas    Clarkson's  Portraiture    of  given  to  me,  as  I  am  a  creature;   but  it 
Quakeris7n,  3  yols.  8yo.    Lond.  and  New  pleased  the  Lord  to  set  me  up  as  a  sign 
York,  1806.     A  Summary  of  the  history,  of  the  coming  of  the  righteous  One ;  and 
doctrines,  and  discipline  of  Friends,  written  what  has  been  done  to  me  passing  through 
at  the  desire  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  the  town,  I  was  commanded  by  the  power 
in  London,   1800,  and  subjoined  to  Moe-  of  the  Lord  to  suffer  to   be  done  to  the 
heim's  Eccles.  Hist.  ed.  New  York,   1824,  outward  man  as  a  sign ;  but  I  abhor  any 
iy.  307 — 327  ;  also  Joshua  Toulmin,  D.B.  honour  as  a  creature.'    Manifest  as  it  was 
Supplements    annexed    to    his    edition  of  that  the  man  was  beside  himself  and  liad 
Neais  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  iy.  296 — 308,  no  intention  to  allow  divine  honours  to  be 
61&— 652,  and  V.  126—140,246— 261.  TV.]  paid  to  himself,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
'  See  Neal's   History  of  the  Puritans,  branded,  have  his  tongue  bored  with  a  hot 
iy.  163,  &c.  [ed.  1817,  p.  174,  &c]   Sewel's  iron,  sit  in  the  pillory,  be  whipped  through 
Hist,   of  the    Quakers,   in  various  places,  the   streets  of  London    and   Bristol,  and 
[Neal,  in  the  passage  just  named,   gives  thence  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  plea- 
account  of  the  offensive  conduct  of  some  of  sure  of  parliament :  and  this  cruel  sentence 
the  first  Quakers,  and  of  the  punishments  was  executed.      But  during  his  imprison- 
to  which  they  were  subjected.     And  Dr.  ment  he  came  to  his  senses,  and  very  fully 
Toulmin,  in  his  notes,  corrects  the  state-  and  penitently  acknowledged  his  fault.    The 
ments  of  Neal,  and  vindicates  the  Quakers,  great  body  of  Quakers  at  the  time  expressly 
The  story  of  James  Nayler  is  there  stated,  disapproved  his  conduct ;  and  they  promptly 
This  honest  enthusiast,  who  had  been  an  ejected  him  firom  their  community,  but  after- 
admired  speaker  among  the  Quakers,  very  wards,  upon  his  repentance,  restored  him. 
improperly  suffered  some  misguided   indi-  Such  in  substance  is  the  famous  case  of 
yiduals  to  style  him  the  everlasting  Son  of  James  Nayler  ;    which,  though  a  solitary 
righteousness ;  the  Prince  of  peace  ;  the  only  case,  and  disapproved  at  the  time  by  the 
begotten   Son   of  God ;    the  fairest  among  mass  of  the  Quakers,  has  continued  to  this 
ten  thousand.     He  likewise  allowed  some  day  to   occasion  high  censure  to  be  cast 
of  them  to  kiss  his  feet,  when  imprisoned  at  upon    the    whole    sect — That    the    early 
Exeter ;  and  after  his  release,  to  conduct  Quakers  sometimes  mistook  the  conclusions 
him  in  triumph  to  Bristol ;  one  man  walk-  of  their  own  minds  for  8u^e«it\cstA  <^1  ^<^ 
ing  bareheaded  before  him  ;    another,   a  8piht|  and  \]hat  t\i«^  '&.f^^<»«S.^  ^^^v^ 
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!A't^t.i  iti,  A  r*-^,r*-^jt-u*A*u,ti  of  tJi«;  ti.'f>i*-Tri 
il'i4Ut'iA  41  wi'/r*?  f/i^/l/'nt*-  ari'l  'J^'^/iro'ii 
fnin  fh'ir  lrtf/H.r*i  in  th'?  «layti  of  Cr»rrjW'il, 
»'■•  f^i-i  f/i  l#«-  in  j/;<-ri«-ral  f-i,rri:rt,  Y*-f.  th'j 
ti  lUi'ir  'if  ;i  r'Jiitation  rif  f.rr'mi-oim  «itv<- 
f/i'  iftt  r(|.ihv<'  r>#  thM  M/M'i'ty  of  QiukrT*  Mn 
M'fth'iifi'i  hrl  //'mL  \v.  'if)l,  /icr.),  ttinh-H 
fh'-  f'fll'iAiii(/  p'f«!irk«,  whirli  an;  worthy  of 
li'iiij/  iii4«Tf"l  li'-n-.  '  I)r.  MoNh<'im  Uhh  in 
»irv«r»l  iiinfjifi/''-^  *'ii/l»'rtvoiiri'iI  to  irnpH'HM 
t)j(  r«  it'ii  r  wiOi  lli<'  i(i<-;i  that  tlif  iiiHriirnt 
HM'I  iiio<|«rii  f/.ii.il«'rf  wi-rc  mtinrly  rlifTfri'iit 
|ii<f|i|ii,  \hi\U  III  ri'm\ii'fi  to  tliiiir  priiiH{)lr*H 
uii'l  <<fiiflii>'l.  'DiiN  In  tliii  riion*  worthy  of 
ti'ihfi',  114  il  in  INI  vrrtir  not  hy  iiriy  nifiinH 
|i«-i-iiliiir  lo  hiiii,  hut  which  in  ii  (l<-)rrf«*  nn*- 
VIII III  vrry  youfrnWy,  Wn  view  the  nioilcrn 
(innlii-rn  With  nijr  own  iini|MT  viHion,  and 
thnuufh  II  nii-<iiiiiii  ch-iiriMl  fnini  the  <iiN- 
riilonitinni  tit'  (iiiit  thnui^Ii  which  we  vi«'W 
Hii*  ancient  ;  they  iip^H'ur  to  un  ii  quiet, 
ifiilvrly,  iijnrul,  iin«l  n'li^'umH  \uH>Y>le.    Uut 
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'•i  :.-..■^':.1.  -.r-irj-T'i  w::r:  Ti-  rl:?*  to  w^ci 
'ri-r. —!•..-.  hj.i  'r.»!-*^z:  i.>?»:-*Si: nr :  the  Qxuk^n 

fl'^i-^T-i- .1^.  y<fZ  piiriT::nz  th'^-ir  niia-inn  with 
'*:.  i*v:j»irj:  f-r?'-T»-rano*='.  not  to  I*  fonl' 
!•-!•:■  i  in  :ii-*or\-  -"inoi^-  the  davs  of  th«*  first 
pr'»rri«ii_':tror»  of  the  Christ ian  faith  : — we 
miifht  th«-n  p^^rhaps  vi»»w  a  true  picture  cf 
thf  ancif  Dt  QiL;ik>^i>  ;  their  principle*,  their 
d^^rtrine,  and  their  manners  beinz  the  saon*.' 
Tr.] 

*  Clarendon  tells  ii«,  in  his  History  of  tk* 
J{rM/ii/n  and  of  thf  Civil  Wars  in  England 
[French  eil.],  vi.  437,  thiit  the  Qaakerv  re- 
muinMl  alwavB  violent  enemies  to  CromwelL 
Hie  Si'wel,  /.  c.  Ixjok  iii.  p.  91,  113.  148. 
149.  &c.  [kL  1811.  i.  168,  209,  273,  275. 
&c.] 

'  Respecting  Barclay,  see  Nout^au  Die* 
tionnairr  Hist,  et  Crit.  i.  67,  &c.  Rt-spect- 
injj  Keith,  «■<•  Scwel,  Hist,  of  the  Quaktff, 
p.  429,  490,  544.  560.  ResDecting  Fisher. 
»eo  the  Unschulilige  Nachricktcn^  a.d.  1750. 
)>.  338,  &c.  [Robert-  Barclay  was  descended 
from  an  honourablo  family,  but  was  not  a 
Kuiqht  [as  Murdock  translated  iilji/^ji].  For 
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to  fixed  principles  the  loose  and  vague  discipline  of  FoXy  who  was  an 
illiterate  man.^  Yet  for  a  long  time  these  wiser  and  more  quiet 
Quakers  had  to  endure  even  more  suffering  and  calamity  in  England 
than  the  insane  and  turbulent  had  experienced ;  though  not  so  much 
for  their  religion  as  for  their  manners  and  customs.  For  as  they  would 
not  address  magistrates  by  their  honorary  titles,  and  pay  them  cus- 
tomary respect;  as  they  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king; 
and  as  they  would  not  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy ;  they  were  looked  upon 
as  bad  citizens  and  dangerous  men^  and  were  often  severely  punished.' 


the  history  of  him  the  Quakers  refer  us  to 
the  account  of  him  hy  William  Fenn  and 
others,  his  contemporaries,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  his  works  in  folio,  1692.  For  the 
life  of  Fisher  they  refer  us  to  William  Penn's 
account  of  him,  annexed  to  Fisher's  Works, 
fol.  1679.     TV.] 

*  [The  Quakers  consider  this  statement 
of  Mosheim  as  beins  imjust  to  the  character 
of  George  Fox.   And  indeed,  William  Penn, 
who  certainly  knew  Fox's  character  well, 
and  was  no  incompetent  judge  of  men,  in 
his  preface  to  Fox's  Journal,  says,  *  He  was 
a  man  that  Gk>d  endowed  with  a  clear  and 
wonderful  depth,   a  discemer    of   others* 
spirits,  and  very  much  a  master  of  his  own. 
— In  all  things  he  acquitted  himself  like 
a  man,  a  new  and  heavenly-minded  man,  a 
divine  and  a  naturalist,  and  all  of  Gx)d  Al* 
mighty's  making.     I  have  been  surprised  at 
his  questions  and  answers  in  natural  things, 
that  whilst  he  was  ignorant  of  useless  and 
sophistical    science   he    had   in   him  the 
foundation    of   useful    and    commendable 
knowledge,  and  cherished  it    everywhere.* 
As  to  the  Quaker  discipline,  the  ir  monthly 
meetings,  &c.,  the  records  of  the  sect,  the^ 
tell   U8,  contain    nothing    from   which    it 
mav  be  inferred  that  Barclay,  Keith,  and 
Fisher  had  any  share  in  its  forma  tion  ;  or 
that  it  was  not  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  brought 
into  form  and  operation  b^  Fox.     He  de- 
scribes circumstantially  his  journeys  through 
England  to  establish  the  monthly  meetings. 
This  was  in  1667 :  the  very  year  that  Bar- 
clay joined  the  society,  being   then    only 
nineteen   years   old.     Samuel   Fisher  died 
two  years  before  this  time,  after  lying  in 
prison  a  year  and  a  half.     See  Jos.  G.  Be- 
van's  Refutation  of  some  modem  viiercpre- 
8*  n  tat  ions  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Lond. 
1800,    12mo,   and   the    vindication  of  the 
Quakers  subjoined  to  this  chapter.     TV.] 

»  See  Dan.  Neal's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans, iv.  113,  353,  396,  432,  510,  518,  552, 
669.  Gilb.  Burnet's  History  of  his  own 
Times,  i.  271.  Sewel,  /.  c.  passim^  [The 
Quakers  were  conscientious  in  all  these 
singularities ;  and  though  we  may  consider 
thrm  as  scrupulous,  without  good  reason, 
and  contrary  to  the  example  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  who  paid  tribute  to  the  priests, 


submitted  to  civil  oaths,  and  addressed  ma- 
gistrates by  their  usual  titles :  yet  as  they 
could  not  think  so,  they  ought  to  have  been 
indulged.  The  fact  probably  was,  that  many 
people  of  that  age  could  not  believe  that 
they  were  actuated  merely  by  scruples  of 
conscience:  and  others,  who  did  suppose 
this  might  be  the  case,  were  not  disposed  to 
indulge  the  consciences  of  those  who  erred. 
TV.  —  There  might  be  nothioj^  very  un- 
reasonable in  excusing  a  few  strict  religion- 
ists for  withholding  customary  formalities, 
or  even  declining  oaths,  but  indulgence  in 
keeping  other  men  out  of  their  livings  is 
entirely  a  different  question.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  hardships  to  which  Quakers 
might  reduce  the  inoividuals  whose  tithes 
they  refused  to  pay,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
escape  from  such  payments  would  have 
acted  as  a  bounty  upon  the  spread  of  Qua" 
kerism.  or  upon  the  rise  of  other  bodies 
professing  scruples  of  the  same  profitable 
character.  What  would  have  been  said  by 
Quaker  creditors,  if  their  debtors  had  pleaded 
conscientious  obj  e  ctions  to  pay  them  ?  Would 
they  not  themselves,  at  least,  have  pro- 
nounced it  unfair  to  deal  with  parties  whom 
it  was  thought  unlawful  to  pay  ?  Upon  this 
estimate  of  unfairness,  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  Quakers  to  hire  no  land  as  farmers 
which  was  not  tithe-free.  Perhaps  a  feeling 
of  this  kind  has  operated  to  make  Quakers 
more  generally  tradesmen  than  farmers. 
There  have,  however,  always  been  some  of 
them  following  agriculture,  and  they  gene- 
rally, perhaps  universally,  continue  to  kerp 
up  the  form  of  refusing  tithe-payments,  with 
some  other  exactions.  This  gives  the  trouble 
of  getting  distress-warrants,  which  are 
regularly  expected,  and  as  regularly  pro- 
viiled  for,  by  setting  out  certain  things  to 
be  seized,  and  the  seizures  are  as  regularly 
reported  in  due  form,  as  the  sufferings  which 
the  parties  have  undergone.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  mere  child's  play,  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
that,  as  enlightenment  extends,  moce  and 
more  people  become  ashamed  of  it.  English 
Quakerism,  in  fact,  is  rapidly  on  the  decline. 
The  fervid  fanaticism  wliich  once  gained  it 
admiration,  has  evaporated  ;  and  many  of 
those  who  were,  or  are,  connected  with  it^ 
having  become  weallVx-j^Via."^^  'ws^fCwA  VX^» 
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Under  James  IL^  and  especially  after  the  year  1685,  they  began  to 
see  better  days;  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  celebrated 
William  PenUy  who  was  employed  by  the  king  in  state  affairs  of  the 
greatest  importance.*  At  length  Willia/m  IIL,  who  gave  peace  to 
all  sects  of  dissenters  from  the  reigning  church,  allowed  these  people 
also  to  enjoy  public  liberty  and  tranquillity.^ 

§  4.  Oppressed  and  persecuted  in  their  own  country,  the  Quakers 
sought  to  propagate  their  sentiments  among  foreign  nations,  and  to 
establish  for  themselves  more  secure  habitations.  Attempts  were 
made  in  Germany,  Prussia,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Holland,  and  Hol- 
stein ;  but  genenilly  without  effect.  Yet  the  Dutch  at  length  .were 
prevailed  upon  to  allow  some  families  the  liberty  of  residing  among 
them,  which  they  enjoy  to  the  present  time.  Many  of  these  people, 
not  long  after  the  sect  arose,  proceeded  to  America.  And  afterwards, 
by  a  singular  turn  of  things,  the  seat  of  its  liberties  and  fortunes  was 
established,  as  it  were,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  WiUiam  Penn, 
the  son  of  the  English  vice-admiral,  adopted  the  Quaker  religion  in 
1668  ;  and  in  the  year  1680,  Charles  IL  and  the  parliament  granted 
to  him  an  extensive  province  in  America,  at  that  time  a  wilderness,  in 
reward  for  the  great  services  rendered  by  his  father  to  the  nation. 
FenUy  who  was  a  man  of  discernment  and  also  eloquent,  conducted  a 
colony  of  his  friends  and  associates  into  his  new  dominions,  and  there 
established  a  republic,  in  form,  laws,  and  regulations,  unlike  any 
other  in  the  known  world,  yet  a  peaceful  and  happy  one,  and  which 
still  flourishes  in  great  prosperity.^  The  Quakers  there  are  pre- 
dominant ;  yet  all  persons  may  become  citizens,  who  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  whose  providence  is  over  all  human 
affairs,  and  who  pay  Him  homage,  if  not  by  outward  signs,  yet  by 
uprightness  of  life  and  conduct.  The  province  was  named,  from 
its  proprietor,  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  principal  city  is  called  Pkila-' 
delphia, 

§  5.  While  Fox  was  still  alive,  there  were  frequent  dissensions  and 
broils  among  the  Quakers  (in  the  years  1656,  1661,  1683,  and  other 
years),  not  indeed  respecting  religion  itself,  but  respecting  discipline, 
customs,  and  things  of  minor  consequence.  But  these  contests,  for 
the  most  part,  were  soon  adjusted.*  After  the  death  of  Fox  (which 
occurred  in  1691),  among  others,  Oeorge  Keith  especially,  the  most 
learned  man  of  the  whole  sect,  gave  occasion  to  greater  commotions. 
For  Keith  was  thought,  by  the  other  brethren  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
entertain  sentiments  not  accordant  with  the  truth  on  several  points, 
but  especially  in  regard  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ.     He  main- 


enlarged  ideas  of  the  wealthier  classes  ge- 
nerally, and  wish  to  pass  undistinguished 
among  them.     S.] 

*  See  Sewel's  History  of  the  Quakers^  p. 
^3S,  546,  652,  564,  591,  605,  &c. 

'  (Euvres  de  M.  de  Voltaire,  iv.  182. 

'  The  charter,  the  laws,  and  other  papers 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  this  new 
conmonwet^^  were  published  [in  Bapin*s 


History,  Penn's  Works],  and  not  long  since 
in  the  Bibliothique  Britanniqur,  L  xt.  pt  ii. 
p.  310,  t  xvi.  pt.  i.  p.  127.  Fenn  himself 
acquired  a  high  reputation  by  several  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  and  by  other  things. 
Sowel  treats  of  him  in  places ;  and  Bomet 
also,  in  his  History  of  Jus  ovm  Times, 

*  See  Sewel's  History  of  the  Quakers^  p. 
126,  132,  262,  429,  529,  &c. 
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tained  that  our  Sayiour  possessed  a  twofold  human  nature,  the  one 
celestial  and  spiritual,  the  other  terrene  and  corporeaL'  This  and  the 
other  inventions  of  Keith  would,  perhaps^  have  been  borne  with  great 
moderation,  by  a  people  who  place  all  religion  in  an  indescribable 
sense  or  instinct,  if  he  had  not  strongly  reproved  some  strange  opinions 
of  the  American  brethren ;  and  in  particular,  had  he  not  opposed  their 
turning  the  whole  history  of  our  Saviour  into  an  allegory,  or  a  sym- 
bolical representation  of  the  duties  that  religion  requires  of  man.  In 
Europe,  indeed,  the  Quakera  dare  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  history 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  in  America,  where  they  have  nothing  to  fear, 
they  are  said  to  utter  what  they  think,  and  to  deny  any  Christ  who 
exists  without  us.  This  controversy  between  Keith  and  the  other 
Quakers,  which  was  discussed  in  several  general  meetings  of  the 
whole  sect  in  England,  and  even  brought  before  the  British  parlia- 
ment, was  at  last  decided  in  the  year  1695,  by  the  exclusion  of  Keith 
and  bis  adherents  from  communion  in  worship.  Touched  with  a  sense 
of  injury,  after  some  years,  Keith  returned  to  the  English  church.* 


'  CSrimonies  ei  CotUumes  de  toua  lea 
Peuples  du  Monde^  iv.  141,  &c.  G^rh. 
Croesius,  Historia  QuakeHana^  1.  iii.  p.  446, 
&c. 

*  Gilb.  Burnet's  History  of  hie  own  Times, 
ii.  290.  The  commotions  about  Keith  are 
treated  of  by  William  Sewel,  History  of  the 
Quakers,  p.  677,  592,  603.  But  either  he 
did  not  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
controversy  (which  might  be,  as  he  was  not 
a  man  of  learning),  or  he  designedly  per- 
verts and  obscures  it  More  light  is  thrown 
on  it  in  the  German  Life  of  Henry  Bemh. 
Kuster,  published  in  Rahtlefs  Gelehrte 
Europa,  iii.  484.  For  Kiister,  a  man  of 
probity,  then  lived  in  America,  and  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  transactions.  [Mosheim 
appears  to  have  been  misinformecl  respect- 
injg  George  Keith  and  his  controversy 
with  the  American  Quakers ;  and  therefore, 
with  many  others,  he  haa  given  us  Keith's 
fiilse  and  slanderous  representations  as  being 
a  true  account— Keith  was  a  Scotchman, 
bom  and  liberally  educated  in  the  Scotch 
church.  How  and  when  he  became  a  Quaker 
is  not  known.  But  for  more  than  flve^and* 
twenty  years  he  travelled,  preached,  wrote, 
and  suffered  among  the  QuiScers  of  England 
and  Scotland.  During  this  period  he  was 
one  of  their  most  learned  and  efficient 
ministers,  and  was  held  by  them  in  high 
estimation.  In  1689  he  removed  to  Ame- 
rica, and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  made  master  of  the  principal  school 
among  the  Quakers.  He  now  attempted  to 
direct  and  reform  the  discipline  of  the 
society,  and  to  assume  a  dictation  which 
was  offensive  to  his  brethren.  Mutual 
alienation  took  place ;  and  Keith  dealt  out 
his  censures  both  of  men  and  measures  with 
great  freedom.    A  party  adhered  to  him-; 


but  the  great  body  of  Quakers,  whom  he 
was  continually  assailing,  thought  proper  to 
lay  him  under  censure  in  1692.  Keitn  and 
his  party  still  professed  to  be  in  communion 
with  the  English  Quakers:  but  when  the 
yearly  meeting  of  Phila^lelphia  sent  an  ac- 
count of  his  case  to  the  yearly  meeting  of 
London,  in  the  spring  of  1 694,  Keith  thought 
proper  to  appear  there,  in  vindication  of  his 
conduct  He  asked  and  obtained  a  hearing; 
and  the  yearly  meeting  of  London,  after  a 
full  examination  of  the  case,  approved  en* 
tirely  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Quakers,  and  excluded  Keith  from  all 
fellowship,  for  his  factious  and  unchristian 
conduct,  and  his  false  criminations  of  the 
American  brethren.  A  few,  however,  ad- 
hered to  him  in  England,  and  he  sot  up  a 
separate  meeting  in  London,  and  laboured 
much  during  several  years  to  destroy  that 
faith  which  he  had  spent  so  many  years  in 
defending  and  propagating.  His  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  views  of  the  Quakers  were 
abundant;  and  they  were  answered  and 
confuted  with  no  little  success  from  his  own 
former  publications.  Meeting  with  but 
little  success  in  forming  a  new  party,  and 
gradually  departing  further  and  further  from 
Quaker  principles,  he  in  1700  whoUy  re- 
nounced Quakerism,  and  became  an  episco- 
pal clergyman.  In  this  capacity  he  visited 
America  in  1702,  hoping  to  draw  many 
Quakers  into  the  English  Church.  But  his 
former  partisans  in  America,  though  not 
yet  reconciled  with  the  Quakers,  would  not 
follow  him  into  the  established  church. 
Being  entirely  unsuccessful  in  America, 
Keith  returned  to  England,  became  a  parish 
minister,  and  died  a  few  years  after.  See 
Gough's  Hist,  of  the  Quakers,  iii.  317—360, 
882--390,  442—466.    &q^«Y«  Uvsl.  oj  1>ia 
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If  *  f:.fi.  .f'.i  .'.r.y  r^iil  r?.*ir  vrtAniT^t  .-a-rvrrLoj', :  ':.»:t.  if  r*t>:rt  siaT  bi 

vnr.ii  *r-/>>;  :r.  r.r»ft  ^/yjf.^l  c^ri  r.arj,  «":*.*  f-y-trr^  bj  '>/-*»7«frt,  and  hai 
f^'':r*  'uskf.fU:f\  ^l/*»fi  fo  fi-i  ?>v  ffifTi  ot  T»noa*  ohara«?t»=rs  an*!  genios 
^'jf.  %  lirfi'-  fzzi^rAfrf\  strA  fizAss.T^*A  6j  tb^  a»i.i:ti.:.a  *>*'  ci>n5e»iaenc« 
)»*:V,T*'.  f*"/.  Tk':il  ijr«4#:r*t/yA  Tb^i  irfzW-rtifAZAii^  F'jfXj  indeed,  did  no^ 
ifjv*-fjr  sthyfKifi^;  bnf.  a! I  fiiAf.  he  tAri:/hr  r*^p*:cting  tbe  internal  wore 
'*r  li^rbf.  ;if#d  ifj?  ft^fir^.r,  \^.  nwVf^iXAhdly  derived  either  from  the  booki 
//f  rb^:  ffi.yMii/A^  a  rritilrifude  of  Trbich  w^rre  then  circulating  in  England] 
or  iroitt  f.b/!  divy/ijrv;«  of  fi'jrae  penv^ns  iniriated  in  the  niTstic  doc- 
frifi'r*.  liijf.  th*;  d^Krlririfts  which  he  broo^jht  forward  confusedly  and 
fud'-ly  /for  be  waM  a  rnan  of  unciilfiratr^l  mind,  and  not  adorned  and 
fK«IJKb''d  witb  any  liNrrature  or  «cienc*:y,  the  sagacity  of  Barclay j  KeiiK 
FijifiAr^  and  I'e.nti  [KiliMb^^fl,  and  reducer!  to  such  coherency,  that  the] 
#'xbibit  t}if;  HifjH'uniucj:  of  a  Aif^xoA  Ryntem  or  body  of  doctiine 
'J  be  Qii;ik':rM,  tberefor#',  rnay  l>e  justly  pronounced  the  principal 
tu't:^  of  luyhi'wM^  who  have  not  only  embraced  the  precepts  of  that 
arrari';  wiM^lorri,  but  have  IikewiHe  heen  whither  those  precepts  lead^ 
and  have  rer«;ivf;d  aim;  all  the  consequences  that  flow  from  them.' 


(/of/ArrM,  it,  iUH  400,  4'jO,  ^c  626~/i34, 
/»71      7>  I 

*  H<u'  Willi Arn  K/jk'""**  dhrintian  Quakrr^ 
\^tui\.  MitlW,  4I#»,  iiikI  '/'A/-  (/tuikern  n  dimdtd 
I'lfiih,  \4>ut\.  I70H,  4lo.  Ihinr.hiddvjr.  NikH- 
mlifiii,  K  \y.  174-1,  If.  A*Mytn: 

'  Mfint  pi-n'MiiH  tliiiik  that,  we  (in^toIfArn 
wliiil  fill'  Wniiki-rM  lii'lirvt'  imil  t-i'iicli  frnm 
Kulfiit  Idiii'liiy'N  (■iitiTliinni,  l>iit  CHiH'fiuIIy 
1 1' nil  liiti  .lpi'/i,i/t/  for  thi'  tt'iif  ChfiHtian 
It.i'niiti/,  vviiirli  HUH  piililiNlii*<l,  li^iiiii.  1070, 
^^^\  iiiii]  trniiNliiIrd  into  otlii-r  laiiKUa^CH. 
N<il'  nliiill   I   llilirli  iilijiTt    to    tlllN   o|iillio|i,  if 

ll  III'  iiiiili  rMtoMil  tu  iiH-Mii  tliiit  tliiH  Hcct  Ih  cx- 
rrriliii^ly  <lrnir<iiiH  lliat  otiiM'N  nIioiiM  jiui^o 
ol  1I111  tiiitiii'i' ol'llif'ir  n«ligioi>  by  llii-N(>lMN>kH. 
Iliil  ll' niiy  wiiiilii  iiavr  iih  lirliovr  that  tii(>Ni< 
|Hiiil,n  niittaiit  f'\i'i'vthiliK  tin*  (^uukcrH  rc- 
f'lttil  UN  titir,  ami  tliat  tiothtiif;  iiion*  than 
llir'iii  riiiiliiiii  MaN  I'oi'iitfrly  tiin^iit  aiiion^ 
till  111,  or  IN  now  ttni^ht,  lin  limy  h«*  fUNily 
ruiiriilnl  t't-oiii  niniii-nniM  iitiMioatioiH.  For 
ll.irrl.iy  iiN'Mtini'il  lhi<  <>lll(*r  of  an  inhtHUitt't 
iii'i  that  ot'a  trarhrr;  and  ot'  itmrw*  h«*  «>x- 
|i|itint  tlii«  Nriiliini'ittN  ot'  Iun  Hirt,  juM  UM 
llioir  ilo  who  uiiihM-tiiko  to  iloloiul  an  OilioUH 
t'Hiittv  In  ihr  th'Nl  plaoo,  he  in  nilt^nt  on 
jnimt.-*  ot'Cliiihtianitv  of  tin*  utnHwt  innH>rt- 
Miirr.  i>>itrtTiiiii^  >i«)iii'h  it  [h  vt<ry  ll^^iraMo 
ti*  know  thi<  Into  niMitinti'iitH  of  tho  Qua- 
kivi.  ami  ht«  rxhihilH  H  rt'Hlly  mutilHtrvl 
i«\«lriu  \*(  tlus«U»^^v.  Kop  it  IK  tho  pRiotuv 
\^(  rtiUwrtlon  to  jv«!«  »»vor  tlu«  things  that 
i\-tiiu\>t  I'ANily  Iv  pUiNxl  in  an  HilvtintapvuH 
hiiht,  nuii  tu  Inki*  up  only  huoh  thin^  »» 


ingenuity  and  eloqaence  can  mtike  apfKW 

{jlaiinible  and  f^xeellent.  In  the  next  place, 
lu  touches  upon  Foveral  things,  the  full 
exposition  of  which  would  bring  much  odium 
on  tin^  Quakers^  only  cursorily  and  slightly; 
whicrh  is  alno  an  indication  of  a  bad  cause. 
Ijfuitly,  and  to  go  no  further,  the  things 
which  h<'  cannot  dony  or  coocral  he  explainn 
in  tlio  nioht  di'licato  and  cautious  manner, 
in  (•♦jnnnon,  onlinary  phnweoli^y,  not  vei^ 
dftiniti',  avoiding  carefully  all   the  appro 

{iriute  and  ulmoKt  cf>n8«H'rat<>d  terms  adopted 
•y  tin*  Hi'ct.  Now  it  will  not  bo  very  oiffi* 
cult  f«.)r  one  who  will  take  such  a  course,  tc 
give  a  spi'ciou«  appearance  to  any  the  most 
nbHurd  <hKrtrineH.  And  it  is  well  kcowi 
that  in  thin  way  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  ha^ 
1km >n  dlHgiiiscd  and  painted  up  by  some  oi 
his  dittcipli'H.  There  are  other  writer*  o! 
thin  Htvt  who  oxpresM  their  sentiments  mod 
niort'  oK-arly  anil  freely  ;  among  whom  Wil 
liani  IVnn  and  (uM^rge  Wliitchead,  ver 
celebmtetl  men.  desene  to  l>e  rt»ad  prefer 
ably  to  all  ot  hers.  Among  their  other  wort 
theiv  is  one  entitlinl,  The  Chnjttiiin  Quahi 
and  ///>  Divine  It^timotiu  vindicated  h\ 
iy'rijdttre,  Ifeti:io»,  and  Authoriti* s^  a^ain^^ 
the  injurious  attempts  that  havt  been'^latd\ 
/ttadt  htf  aeirral  adi\rfari»«  -,  Lond.  167-1 
t*mall  folio.  IVnn  'wrote  the  first  part,  aoi 
>Yhitoh«id  the  scvHjnd.  There  is  alw  es 
tant,  in  Sewel's  History,  p.  57 S,  a  O^fti 
fion  of  Faith,  wliieh  tho  Quakers  publish^ 
in  161)3,  in  the  mid;<it  of  the  controveRi; 
with  Keith.  But  it  is  voir  cautiously  diav 
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§  7.  Their  fdndamental  doctrine,  therefore,  and  that  on  which  all 
their  other  doctrines  depend,  is  that  very  ancient  song  of  the  mystic 
school :  That  there  lurks  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  a  portion  of  the 
divine  reason  or  nature,  or  a  spark  of  that  wisdom  which  is  in  God 
Himself.  That  whoever  is  desirous  of  true  happiness  and  eternal  sal- 
vation must,  by  turning  his  thoughts  inward,  and  away  from  external 
objects  (or  by  contemplation  and  weakening  the  empire  of  the  senses), 
draw  forth,  kindle,  and  inflame  this  hidden,  divine  sparky  which  is 
oppressed  and  suffocated  by  the  mass  of  the  body  and  by  the  darkness 
of  the  flesh,  with  which  our  souls  are  surrounded.  That  whoever  shall 
do  80  will  find  a  wonderful  light  rise  upon  him,  or  a  celestial  voice 
break  upon  him  out  of  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul,  which  will 
instruct  him  in  all  divine  truth,  and  be  the  surest  pledge  of  union 
with  the  supreme  G-od.  This  natural  treasure  of  mankkid  is  called 
by  various  names ;  very  often  by  that  of  a  divine  light ;  sometimes,  a 
ray  of  eternal  vnadom ;  sometimes,  celestial  sophia ;  concerning  whose 
nuptials,  under  a  female  garb,  with  man,  some  of  this  class  of  people 

rik  in  magnificent  terms.  The  terms  best  known  among  us  are, 
irUemal  Word,  and  Christ  within  us.  For,  as  they  hold  the  sen- 
timent of  the  ancient  mystics  and  of  Origen,  that  Christ  is  the  reason 
and  wisdom  of  God,  and  suppose  all  men  to  be  furnished  with  a 
particle  of  the  divine  wisdom,  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  that 
Christ,  or  the  Word  of  Ood^  resides,  acts,  and  speaks  in  all  persons.* 
§  8.  Whatever  other  singular  and  strange  sentiments  they  may 

5p^  and  %  great  part  of  it  ambignous.     [Dr.  '  Tet  the  modem  Quakers,   as  appears 

oolmin  Sunks  that  Mosheim  is  here  un-  from   the  writings  of  Josiah  Martin   and 

candid  and  unjust  towards  Barclay ;  and  others,  are  ignorant  of  the  true  sentiments 

that   he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  just  of  their  forefathers,  and  perpetually  con- 

•nimadyersions  of  Gough,  in  his  HUtory  of  found  this  inherent  and  innate  h'ght  with 

ik$  Quakers,  ii.  401 — 406.     See  Toulmin's  that  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  shed 

note    to   Neal,  y.   253,  ed.  Boston,   1817.  on  the  minds  of  the  pious.     [This  declara- 

Hot  haying  Barclay's  Apology  before  me,  I  tion  of  Moshoim  clearly  shows  that  ho  did 

vill   pass  no  judgment  on  the  justice  or  not   Understand  the  Aindamental  principle 

-  Injiiatice  of  Mosheim's  statements.     But  I  of  the  Quakers,  which  is  essentially  diffcr- 

viU  aay,  that  I  do  not  understand  him  to  ent  &om  Uiat  of  the  ancient  mystics.    The 

Barclay  with  direct  and  wilful  mis-  particle  of  the  divine  nature,   which   the 


wpreacntfttions ;  but  only  with  so  far  acting  mystics  supposed  to  be  a  constituent  part 

toe  adtncate,  that  his  book  is  not  the  best  of  man,  at  his  first  creation,  or  a  natural 

guide  to  a  fiill  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  principle  in  all  men,  and  which  was  suffi- 

timents  of  the  Quakers :  and  consequently,  cient  to  enlighten,  guide,  and  sanctify  them. 


that  it  is  necessary  to  consult  other  works,  provided  the  influences  of  the  body  or  of 

iochas  the  writings  of  Penn  and  Whitehead,  sinse  could  be  counteracted,  was  quite  a 

if  we  would  fully  and  truly  understand  the  diflferent  thing  from  the  internal  light  of  the 

Quaker  system.     Now  this  may  be  so,  while  Quakers.     For  the  latter  was  supposed  to 

Still  the  Findicatton  of  the  Quakers  bt/  the  be  a  revelation  made  to  the  soul  by  Christ, 

Oemmittee  rtprestnting  the  yearly  meeting  cf  acting  through  the  Holy  Spirit.    It  was 


in  FkUadetphia^  A.D.   1799,  may  therefore  grace,  not  nature;  a  divine  com- 

Teiy   honestly  and  truly  say,  '  As  to  our  munication  to  fallen  men,  and  not  an  origi- 

traeta  and  histoiy,  we  refer  to  Fox,  Barclay,  nal  principle  in  their  natural  constitutions : 

Penn,  Sewel,  Gt>ugh,  &c.,  and  declare  that  and    its    influences    and    operations  were 


neyer  had,  nor  now  have,  any   other  moral,   not  physical.     It  is  therefore   not 

doctrinea  to  publish,  and  that  there  are  no  strange,  that  the  Quakers  should  complain 

j«]igiou0  opinions  or  practices  among  us  of  this  and  the  following  sections,  as  totally 

iHiich  haye  not  been  made  known  to  the  misrepresenting    their    fundamental  prin- 

WoddJ     2V.]  ciples.     TV.] 
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holdy  all  originated  from  this  one  principle,  as  their  prolific  source. 
Because  Christ  resides  in  every  son  of  Adam,  therefore:  I-  All  reli- 
gion consists  in  man's  averting  his  mind  from  external  objects, 
weakening  the  empire  of  the  senses,  turning  himself  inward  upon 
himself,  and  listening  with  his  whole  attention  to  what  the  Christ  in 
his  breast,  or  the  internal  light,  dictates  and  enjoins. — II.  The  exter- 
nal word,  that  is,  holy  Scripture,  does  not  enlighten  and  guide  men 
to  salvation ;  for  words  and  syllables,  being  lifeless  things,  cannot 
have  power  to  illumine  the  soul  of  man,  and  to  unite  it  to  God.  The 
only  effect  of  the  inspired  books,  upon  one  who  reads  them,  is,  to 
excite  and  stimulate  him  to  attend  to  the  internal  word,  and  to  seek  the 
school  of  Christ  teaching  within  him.  Or,  to  express  the  same  thii^ 
in  other  words,  the  Bible  is  a  mute  guide,  which  by  signs  points  and 
directs  to  the  living  master  residing  in  the  soul. — III.  Those  who  we 
destitute  of  this  written  word.  Pagans,  Jews,  Mahumedans,  and  the 
barbarous  nations,  want,  indeed,  some  aid  for  obtaining  salvation,  but 
not  the  way  or  the  discipline  of  salvation  itself.  For  if  they  would 
give  heed  to  the  internal  teacher,  who  is  never  silent  when  the  man 
listens  to  him,  they  might  abundantly  learn  from  him  whatever  ii 
necessary  to  be  known  and  to  be  done. — IV.  The  kingdom  of  Jesua 
Christ,  therefore,  is  of  vast  extent,  and  embraces  the  whole  human 
race.  For  all  men  carry  Christ  in  their  souls ;  and  by  him,  though 
living  in  the  greatest  barbarism,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  Christian 
religion,  they  may  become  wise  and  happy,  both  in  this  life  and  in  that 
to  come.  They  who  live  virtuously,  and  restrain  the  cravings  of  lust, 
whether  they  are  Jews,  Mahumedans,  or  Pagans,  may  become  united 
to  God  through  Christ  residing  in  their  souls,  in  this  world,  and  be 
united  to  him  for  ever. — V.  The  principal  reason  why  men  do  not 
perceive  and  hear  Christ  present  within  them,  is  the  heavy,  dark  body, 
composed  of  vicious  matter,  with  which  they  are  enveloped.  And 
hence  all  possible  care  must  be  taken,  that  this  connexion  of  soul  and 
body  do  not  blunt  the  mind,  disturb  its  operations,  and  by  means 
of  the  senses  fill  it  with  images  of  external  things.  And  on  thia 
account,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  when  the  souls  of  men  shall 
have  escaped  this  prison,  God  will  again  thrust  them  into  it ;  but 
what  the  Scriptures  tell  us  of  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies,  must 
either  be  understood  figuratively,  or  be  referred  to  new  and  celesUal 
bodies.^ 


*  Tlicsc  propositions  all  Quakers  admit, 
OP  at  least,  ought  to  admit,  if  they  would 
not  fMitirely  dj'part  from  the  first  principles 
of  their  system.  The  doctrines  concerning 
which  they  disap^e  and  dispute  among 
themselves,  we  here  pass  over,  lest  we 
should  appear  disposed  to  render  th<»  sect 
odious,  [it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that 
*all  Quakers  admit  these  propositions,'  that 
they  d<?clare  them  to  be  mere  fictions  of 
Mosheim,  or  consequences  which  he,  and 
not  they,  deduce  from  their  first  principle. 
And,  indeed,  they  seem  to  be  a  philosophical 


creed,  essentially  divprso  from  the  txw 
belief  of  the  Qimkers.  See  the  prrcediig 
note.  According  to  the  belief  of  dw 
Quakers,  the  conllicting  principles  in  siaM 
men  are  not  u  partiefe  of  the  aivim$  natvt 
opposed  and  weighed  down  by  the  ptaiend 
body ;  but  are,  ditfinr  ffraae,  or  the  gnciov 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  oonflirtiBg 
with  the  corrupt  nature  o/faUem  men.  Thii 
divine  grace^  they  hold,  indeed,  as  tbe 
Arminians  also  do,  to  be  YmxTersal,  or  to  be 
afforded  to  all  mankind  as  aooo  as  tbcy 
become  moral  agents.     They  liliewisa  be 
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§  9.  These  things  show  that  the  religion  of  the  Quakers  can  con- 
yenientlj  dispense  with  a  Christ  without ;  and  with  all  that  Christians 
believe,  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  concerning  his  divine  origin,  life, 
merits,  sufferings,  and  atonement,  because  the  whole  ground  of  salva- 
tion lies  in  the  Christ  within.  Not  a  few  of  them,  therefore,  as  we 
learn  from  very  credible  authors,  once  fell  into  the  absurdity  of  main- 
taining that  the  whole  Scripture  narrative  respecting  Jesus  Christ,  is 
not  the  history  of  the  Son  of  Crod,  clothed  in  human  nature,  but  the 
history  of  Christ  within  us,  decorated  with  poetic  imagery  and  alle- 
gory. This  opinion,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  very  respectable  wit- 
nesses, is  so  far  from  having  bcK^ome  extinct  among  them,  that  on  the 
contrary  it  still  prevails  and  is  taught  in  America.  But  the  Euro- 
peans, either  from  the  force  of  truth,  or  compelled  by  fear,  maintain, 
that  the  divine  wisdom  or  reason  descended  into  the  son  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  by  him  instructed  mankind ;  and  that  this  divine 
man  actually  did  and  suffered  what  he  is  recorded  to  have  done  and 
suffered.  ■  At  the  same  time,  they  express  themselves  very  ambigu- 
ously respecting  many  things  pertaining  to  Christ:  in  particular, 
respecting  the  fruits  of  his  sufferings  and  death,  their  statements  are 
8o  loose  and  meagre,  that  it  is  altogether  uncertain  and  dubious,  what 
and  how  great  they  suppose  these  fruits  to  be.  Besides,  they  have 
not  renounced  wholly  the  [figurative]  interpretation  of  the  history  of 
Christ,  above  mentioned ;  for  they  press  us  hard  to  grant  that  the 
things  which  occurred  in  regard  to  our  Saviour,  while  resident  among 
men,  are  signs  and  emblems  of  the  things  which  may  occur,  and  must 
occur,  in  relation  to  the  Christ  within,  in  order  that  man  may  par- 
take of  salvation.  And  hence  they  are  accustomed,  with  the  mys- 
tics their  preceptors,  to  talk  much,  in  lofty  terms  and  inflated  style, 
of  Chrisfs  being  bom,  living,  dying,  and  rising  to  life,  in  the  hearts 
of  saints.^ 

lier^,  with  the  Arminians,  that  tho  teachings  in  this  section,  the  Quakers  refer  us,  trium- 

tod  influences  of  this  grace  are  sufficient,  phantly,  to  the  following  extracts  from  their 

if  duly  improTed,  to  lead  those,  who  have  declaration  or  Confession  of  faith,  drawn 

BOt  the  Scriptures,  to  holiness  and  to  salva-  up  in  1693,  and  preserved  hy  Sewcl,  Hist 

tioOL     Neither  is  it  true  that  they  deny  tho  of  the  Quakers,  ii.  497,  &c    '  We  sincerely 

raiuiTBction  of  the  body ;  though  they  seem  profess  faith  in  God,  by  his  only-begotten 

to  hare  an  idea,  that  the  future  spiritual  Son,  Je^ua  Christ,  as  being  our  only  lit/kt 

liody  will  so  differ  from  the  present  body,  and  li/e,  our  onli/  wat/  to  the  Father,  and 

that  it  cannot  be  called  the  same.    Thus  our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate  with  the 

Henry  Tuke  (as  quoted  in  Rees's  Cyclo*  Father : — That  God  created  all  things,  and 


UOf  article  Quakers)  says :  '  The  doctrine     made  the  worlds,  by  his  son,  Jesus  Christ ; 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  so  con-     he  being  that  powerful  and  living  Word  of 


with  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made ;  and 

vill  be  also  proper  to  say  something  on  this  that  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 

tiilgect     In  explaining  our  belief  of  this  Spirit,  are  One,  in  divine  Being  inseparable ; 

doetrina,  we  refer  to  Vie  16th.  chapter  of  one  true,  living,  and  eternal  God,  blessed 

€be  Fin*  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.     In  for  ever: — Yet  that  this  Word  or  son  of 

this   chapter  (verses  40,   42,   44,   50),   is  God,   in   the  fulness  of  time,   took  flesh, 

dearly  laid  down  the  resurrection  of  a  body,  became  perfect  inan,  according  to  the  flesh, 

though  not  of  the  same  body  that  dies,  descended  and  came  of  the  se^  of  Abraham 

Here  we  rest  our  belief  in  this  mystery,  and  David,  but  was  miraculously  conceived 

without  desiring  to  pry  into  it  beyond  what  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bom  of  the  Vii^^iu 

if  rerealed  to  us.'     TV.]  Mary ;  and  also  further,  declared  powerfully 

'  pn  answer  to  most  of  the  allegationa  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  according  to  the  Spint 
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§  10.  From  the  same  source  which  has  been  mentioned  [namely, 
the  ancient  mystic  thcolo*:^'],  have  flowed  their  discipline  and  practice. 
They  assemble,  indeed,  on  the  days  in  which  other  Christians  gene- 
rally assemble  for  religious  purposes.  But  they  neither  observe  fes- 
tival days,  nor  usti  ceremonies  and  rites,  nor  suffer  religion  to  be 
fettered  by  any  positive  institutions ;  placing  it  wholly  in  the  worship 
of  Christ  hidden  in  the  heart.  Such  as  please  teach  in  their  assem- 
blies, both  men  and  women  :  for  who  may  deny  to  persons,  in  whom 
Christ  dwells  and  speaks,  liberty  to  address  and  instruct  the  brethren? 
Prayers,  hymns,  and  the  other  exercises  which  distinguish  the  public 
assemblies  of  other  Christians,  are  unknown  and  discarded  by  them: 
and  not  without  reason,  since  they  believe  with  the  mystics,  that  to 
pray  truly,  is  not  to  utter  the  desires  of  our  hearts  in  a  set  form  of 
words,  but  to  collect  the  mind,  recall  it  from  all  emotion  and  thought, 
and  fix  it  wholly  on  a  present  Deity.  Neither  do  they  baptize  new 
members  of  their  community;  nor  renew  the  remembnvuce  of  Christ^s 
death,  and  the  benefits  of  it,  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  For  they  suppose 
l)otli  institutions  to  be  Judaical;  and  to  have  been  formerly  used  bj 
the  Saviour,  only  to  represent  to  the  eye,  in  visible  imagery,  by  bap- 
tism, the  mystical  purification  of  the  soul,  and,  by  the  holy  supper, 
the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  soul. 

§  11.  The  system  of  morals  adopted  by  them  is  beyond  measnie 
austere  and  forbidding.  It  is  chiefly  comprehended  in  these  two  pre- 
cepts : —  I.  Whatever  can  afford  us  pleasure,  produce  agreeable  emo- 
tions, or  gratify  the  senses,  must  either  be  wholly  avoided,  or,  if  by 
the  laws  of  nature  this  is  impossible,  must  be  so  tempered  and  checked 
by  reason  and  reflection,  that  it  may  not  corrupt  the  soul.'  Because, 
as  the  mind  ought  to  be  always  and  exclusively  attentive  to  the  voice 
and  the  intimations  of  the  teacher  within,  it  should  be  separated  from 
the  intercourse  and  contagion  of  the  body  and  corporeal  thingsi— 
II.  It  is  criminal  to  follow  the  customs,  fashions,  and  manners,  that  are 
generally  received  in  society.  Hence  they  are  easily  distinguished 
from  other  people  by  their  outward  deportment  and  manner  of  life. 
They  do  not  salute  those  whom  they  meet,  never  use  the  customary 
Linguage  of  politeness  and  civility ;  never  show  respect  to  magistrates 
and  to  men  of  rank  by  any  bodily  gestures,  or  the  use  of  honoraiy 
titles ;  never  defend  their  lives,  their  property,  or  their  reputations, 
n;^aiust  violence  and  slander ;  never  take  an  oath ;  never  seek  redress 
in  civil  courts,  or  prosecute  those  who  injure  them :  on  the  contrair, 
they  distinguish  themselves  from  all  their  fellow-citizens,  by  their 


of  sanct  id  cation,  by  the  resurrection  fmni 
the  <lead  : -That,  as  mau,  ChriH  died  fur 
our  Af'ns,  rose  again,  and  wan  receive<l  up 
into  plory  in  the  hearenH ;  lie  having,  in  his 
dii'thtj  fnr  (dh  fxYn  that  tmr^  f/nat,  vniversal 
off*  ring  and  sacrifice  for  ft  act  ^  atonement  ^ 
and.  reconciliation^  hit  ween  God  and  inan; 
and  he  is  the  propitiation,  not  for  onr  nins 
only,  but  for  tho  Fins  of  the  whole  world: 
We  were  reconci/ed  hi/  his  dtath,  but  saiyed 
hy  his  life : — That  divine  Jtonour  and  irorship 
itf  due  to  the  Son  of  (Jod ;  and  that  ho  is, 


in  true  faith,  to  bo  praye<l  unto,  and  ti« 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  caUed  upon 
(as  the  primitive  Christians  did\  becatf* 
of  the  glorious  union  or  oneness  of  tkt 
Father  and  the  Son.'     TV.] 

'  [The  first  part  of  this  precept  (total 
avoidaneo  of  pIea.<<iiros),  the  Quakers  thea* 
selves  say,  'is  no  t^^not  of  the  Quaker^.*  To 
the  latter  piirt  of  tlie  precept  they  make  bo 
objeotion ;  ]>eIieTing  it  to  be  coinddent  with 
tho  ai>«)stle  Jamei^'s  dinvtion,  *to  keep  him- 
self unspotttsl  by  tho  world.*     TV.] 
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aspect  and  demeanour,  by  their  dress,  which  is  very  simple  and  rustic, 
by  their  phraseology,  their  diet,  and  other  outward  things.  It  is,  how- 
ever, affirmed,  by  persons  of  credibility,  that  the  Quakers,  especially 
the  prosperous  Quaker  merchants  of  England,  have  already  departed 
considerably  from  these  austere  rules  of  life,  and  are  gradually  depart- 
ing further  and  further ;  nay,  that  they  explain  and  shape  much  more 
wisely  the  religious  system  of  their  predecessors.  It  is  also  well 
attested,  that  very  many  of  them  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  religion  transmitted  to  them  by  their  fathers. 

§  12.  This  sect,  at  its  commencement,  had  no  organisation  and 
government.  But  afterwards  the  leading  men  perceived  that  their 
community  could  not  subsist  and  escape  falling  into  great  disorder, 
unless  it  had  regulations  and  men  to  superintend  its  affairs.  Hence 
boards  of  elders  were  established,  who  discuss  and  regulate  every- 
thing involving  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  carefully  watch  that  no  one 
conduct  himself  amiss,  or  do  anything  injurious  to  the  society.  To 
these  elders  people  who  think  of  marrying  give  in  their  names :  to 
them  all  births  and  deaths  in  the  society  are  reported  :  to  them  such 
as  wish  publicly  to  address  the  people  exhibit  their  discourses,  and  in 
some  instances,  written  out,  that  the  elders  may  see  whether  they  will 
enlighten  and  edify.*  For  they  do  not  allow,  as  they  once  did,  every 
one  at  his  pleasure  to  declaim  before  the  people ;  since  the  very  indis- 
creet orations  of  many  have  brought  much  reproach  and  ridicule  upon 
the  society.  There  are  also,  in  the  larger  congregations,  especially  in 
London,  certain  persons,  whose  duty  it  is  to  exhort  the  people,  if  it 
should  so  happen  that  no  one  of  the  assembly  is  disposed  to  instruct 
and  exhort  the  brethren ;  lest,  as  often  happened,  for  want  of  an 
orator  the  meeting  should  break  up  without  a  word  said.*  It  is  not 
indeed  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  speaking  in  the  Quaker 
assemblies.  For  the  brethren  do  not  come  together  to  listen  to  an 
external  teacher,  but  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  that  teacher  which  each 
one  carries  in  his  own  breast ;  or,  as  they  express  it,  to  commune  xoiih 
themselves.^  But  as  these  silent  meetings  afforded  occasion  to  their 
enemies  to  rail  and  deride,  they  have  now  appointed  fixed  speakers, 
to  whom  also  they  give  a  small  compensation  for  their  services.*  The 
Quakers  annually  hold  a  general  convention  of  their  whole  society,  at 
London,  the  week  before  Whit-Sunday,  in  which  all  their  congregations 
are  represented;  and  by  this  convention  important  questions  are 
examined  and  decided.  The  Quakers  at  this  day  complain  of  many 
grievances:  but  these  all  originate  solely  from  their  refusal  to  pay  tithes. 


>  [This  dnty  of  their  elders  the  Quakers 
deny ;  declaring  that  their  speakers  never 
vrite  their  di«!0ur8cs;  and  that  no  such 
practice  as  that  here  described,  exists  among 
thcDi.  Their  speakers,  however,  have  a 
kind  of  licence  or  approbation  ;  or  at  least, 
when  they  travel  abroad,  they  carry  some 
testimonials.  And  it  is  well  known  that 
they  have  standing  committees  to  super- 
intend all  publications  relating  to  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  the  society.     Tr.] 

*  [Here  again  the  Quakers,  through  Mr. 


Bcvan  of  London,  deny  the  existence  of 
such  subsidiary  speakers  in  their  congre- 
gation.    TV.] 

■  [Ut in aenwt ipsos inirovertanf.l    Sewel, 
Hist,  of  the  Quakers,  p.  612. 

*  [Here  also  Mo&heim  was  misinformed. 
Mr.  JBovan  says :  '  Except  a  few  clerks  of 
this  kind  (that  is,  who  keep  voluminous 
records,  &c.),  and  persons  who  have  the 
care  of  meeting-houses,  none  receive  any 
stipend  or  gratuity  for  their  services  in  our 
religious  society.'     TV.] 
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IL 


SUPPLEMENT 


RELATING  TO  THE  DOCTBINES  AND   DISCIPLINE 


OF  THl 


SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS,  COMMONLY  CALLED  QUAKERS.* 


CHAPTER  L 


*  [Mosheim's  account  of  the  Quakers  is 
so  very  faulty,  that  the  American  editions 
of  the  work  hare  generally  been  accom- 
panied with  other  statements,  derived  from 
other  and  letter  authorities.  In  the  pre- 
ceding  notes  many  of  the  mistakes  of  Mos- 
heim  have  been  pointed  out.  But  still  it 
is  believed,  that  fuU  justice  will  not  be  done 
to  the  principles  of  tnis  sect,  without  allow- 
ing them  to  express  their  religious  views  in 
their  own  language.  The  following  Supple- 
ment is  therefore  annexed,  being  port  of 


a  *  Summary  of  the  History,"  Doctzine,  irf 
Discipline  of  Friends,  written  at  the  doni 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  siiifniiigi  ■ 
London ; '  first  published  in  a  SEmall  wofk  If 
Joseph  Gumer  Reran,  Lond.  1800,  Iteo^ 
and  afterwards  annexed  to  the  4th  toL  «f 
Maclaine's  Moaheiniy  ed.  New  York,  I8li 
TV.] 

'  Heb.  xii.  24. 

*  1  Cor.  i.  24. 

'  John  L  1. 


DOCTRINE. 

General  Belief — Universal  and  saving  Light — Worahip  —  Miniatiy — Women's  ptcMk- 
ing  —  Baptism  and  the  Supper  —  Universal  Grace — Perfection  —  Oaths  and  Wir— 
Government —  Deportment  —  Conclusion. 

We  agree  with  other  professors  of  the  Christian  name  in  the  beBrf 
of  one  eternal  God,  the  Creator  and  the  Preserver  of  the  universe; 
and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  the  Messiah,  and  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant.^ 

When  we  speak  of  the  gracious  display  of  the  love  of  God  to  maJb 
kind,  in  the  miraculous  conception,  birth,  life,  miracleR,  death,  reffltt^ 
rection,  and  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  we  prefer  the  use  of  such  terms 
as  we  find  in  Scripture ;  and,  contented  with  that  knowledge  whidk 
Divine  Wisdom  hath  seen  meet  to  reveal,  we  attempt  not  to  exphiA 
those  mysteries  which  remain  under  the  veil ;  nevertheless,  we  ackiow- 
ledge  and  assert  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who  is  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God  unto  salvation." 

To  Christ  alone  we  give  the  title  of  the  Word  of  God,'  and  not  to 
the  Scriptures ;  although  we  highly  esteem  these  sacred  writings^  in 
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subordination  to  the  Spirit^^  from  which  they  were  given  forth ;  and 
we  hold,  with  the  apostle  Paul,  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.' 

We  reverence  those  most  excellent  precepts  which  are  recorded  in 
Scripture  to  have  been  delivered  by  our  great  Lord,  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  they  are  practicable,  and  binding  on  every  Christian ;  and 
that  in  the  life  to  come  every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
works.'     And,  further,  it  is  our  belief,  that,  in  order  to  enable  man- 
kind to  put  in  practice  these  sacred  precepts,  many  of  which  are  con- 
tradictory to  the  unregenerate  will  of  man,*  every  man  coming  into 
the  world  is  endued  with  a  measure  of  light,  grace,  or  good  Spirit  of 
Christ,  by  which,  as  it  is  attended  to,  he  is  enabled  to  distinguish  good 
froin  evil,  and  to  correct  the  disorderly  passions  and  corrupt  propen- 
sities of  his  nature,  which  mere  reason  is  altogether  insufficient  to 
overcome.     For  all  that  belongs  to  man  is  fallible,  and  within  the 
reach  of  temptation ;  but  this  divine  grace,  which  comes  by  Him  who 
hath  overcome  the  world,*  is,  to  those  who  humbly  and  sincerely  seek 
it,  an  all-sufficient  and  present  help  in  time  of  need.     By  this  the 
snares  of  the  enemy  are  detected,  his  allurements  avoided,  and  deli- 
verance is  experienced   through  faith   in  its   effectual   operation: 
whereby  the  soul  is  translated  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and 
from  under  the  power  of  Satan,  into  the  marvellous  light  and  king- 
dom of  the  Son  of  God. 

Being  thus  persuaded   that  man,  without  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
iiifrardly  revealed,  can  do  nothing  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  effect  his 
(nrn  salvation,  we  think  this  influence  especially  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  highest  act  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable ; 
eren  the  worship  of  the  Father  of  lights  and  of  spirits  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  :  therefore  we  consider  as  obstructions  to  pure  worship  all  forms 
which  divert  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  secret  influence  of 
this  unction  from  the  Holy  One.^     Yet,  although  true  worship  is  not 
eonfined  to  time  and  place,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  Christians  to 
meet  often  together,^  in  testimony  of  their  dependence  on  the  Hea- 
venly Father,  and  for  a  renewal  of  their  spiritual  strength:  neverthe- 
loH,  in  the  performance  of  worship,  we  dare  not  depend  for  our 
aooeptance  with  Him,  on  a  formal  repetition  of  the  words  and  expe- 
lieDces  of  others;   but  we  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  lay  aside 
the  activity  of  the  imagination,  and  to  wait  in  silence  to  have  a 
true  sight  of  our  condition  bestowed  upon  us  ;   believing  even  a 
•iiigle  sigh,®  arising  from  such  a  sense  of  our  infirmities,  and  the 
need  we  have  of  divine  help,  to  be  more  acceptable  to  God  than 
any  performances,  however  specious,  which  originate  in  the  will  of 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  worship,  it  follows  that  the 
ministry  which  we  approve  must  have  its  origin  from  the  same  source : 

>  2Pet  i.  21.  »  Johnxvi.  83. 

«  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  •  1  John  ii.  20,  27. 

•  Matt.  xvi.  27.  »  Heb.  x.  25. 

*  John  i.  9.       '  •  Rom.  yiii  26. 
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fi)r  that  which  is  needful  for  man's  own  direction,  and  for  his  accepU 
ance  with  God,^  must  be  eminently  so  to  enable  him  to  be  helpful  to 
others.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  the  renewed  assistance  of  the 
light  and  power  of  Christ  is  indispensably  necessary  for  all  true 
ministry ;  and  that  this  holy  influence  is  not  at  our  command,  or  to 
be  procured  by  study,  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God  to  chosen  and  devoted 
servants.  Hence  arises  our  testimony  against  preaching  for  hire,  in 
contradiction  to  Christ's  positive  command,  *  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give;'*  and  hence  our  conscientious  refusal  to  support  such 
ministry  by  tithes  or  other  means. 

As  we  dare  not  encourage  any  ministry  but  that  which  we  believe 
to  spring  from  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  neither  dare  we 
attempt  to  restrain  this  influence  to  persons  of*  any  condition  in  lite, 
or  to  the  male  sex  alone ;  but^  as  male  and  female  are  one  in  Christ, 
we  allow  such  of  the  fciuale  sox  ix^  we  believe  to  be  endued  with  a 
right  qualification  for  the  ministry  to  exercise  their  gifts  for  the  gene- 
ral edification  of  the  churcli :  and  this  liberty  we  esteem  a  peculiar 
mark  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  as  foretold  by  the  prophet  Joel,*  and 
noticed  by  the  apostle  Peter.* 

Tliere  are  two  ceremonies  in  use  among  most  professors  of  the 
Christian  name,  \N^ater-baptism,  and  what  is  termed  the  Lonfi 
Supper.  The  first  of  these  is  generally  esteemed  the  essential  meeoi 
of  initiation  into  the  church  of  Christ;  and  the  latter  of  maintaining 
communion  with  Him.  But  as  we  have  been  convinced  that  nothing 
short  of  his  redeeming  power,  inwardly  revealed,  can  set  the  bouI 
free  from  the  thraldom  of  sin,  by  this  power  alone  we  believe  salva- 
tion to  be  effected.  We  hold  that  as  there  is  one  Lord  and  one 
faith,^  so  his  baptism  is  one  in  nature  and  operation ;  that  nothing 
short  of  it  can  make  us  living  membei-s  of  his  mystical  body ;  and 
that  the  baptism  with  water,  administered  by  his  forerunner  John, 
belonged,  as  the  latter  confessed,  to  an  inferior  and  decreasing  dis- 
pensation.^ 

With  respect  to  the  other  rite,  we  believe  that  communion  between 
Christ  and  his  church  is  not  maintained  by  that  nor  any  other  extff- 
nal  performance,  but  only  by  a  real  participation  of  his  divine  nature* 
tlirough  faith  ;  that  this  is  the  supper  alluded  to  in  the  Revelation,' 
*  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voioe!, 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  me;'  and  that  where  the  substance  is  attained,  it  is  imnece^ 
sary  to  attend  to  the  shadow ;  which  doth  not  confer  grace,  and  con- 
cerning which  opinions  so  different,  and  animosities  so  violent,  have 
arisen. 

Now,  as  we  thus  believe  that  the  grace  of  God,  which  comes  bf 
Jesus  Christ,  is  alone  sufficient  for  salvation,  we  can  neither  admft 
that  it  is  conferred  on  a  few  only,  whilst  others  are  left  without  it: 

»  Jer.  xxiii.  30—32.;  »  Eph.  it.  6. 

«  Matt.  X.  8.  •  John  iii.  30. 

•  Jool  iL  28,  29.  »  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

*  Acts  il  16,  17.  •  BeT.  viii  20. 
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nor,  thufi  asserting  its  universality,  can  we  limit  its  operation  to  a 
partial  cleansing  of  the  soul  from  sin^  even  in  this  life.  We  enter- 
tain worthier  notions  both  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  believe  that  He  doth  vouchsafe  to  assist  the  obedient  to 
experience  a  total  surrender  of  the  natural  will  to  the  guidance  of  his 
pure  unerring  Spirit;  through  whose  renewed  assistance  they  are 
enabled  to  bring  forth  firuits  unto  holiness,  and  to  stand  perfect  in 
their  present  rank.^ 

There  are  not  many  of  our  tenets  more  generally  known  than  our 
testimony  against  oatlis  and  against  war.  With  respect  to  the  former 
of  these,  we  abide  literally  by  Christ's  positive  injunction,  delivered 
in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  '  Swear  not  at  all.''  From  the  same 
sacred  collection  of  the  most  excellent  precepts  of  moral  and  religious 
duty,  from  the  example  of  our  Lord  Himself,'  and  from  the  corre- 
spondent convictions  of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  we  are  confirmed  in 
the  belief  that  wars  and  fightings  are,  in  their  origin  and  effects, 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  Gospel,  which  still  breathes  peace  and  good- 
will to  men.  We  also  are  clearly  of  the  judgment,  that  if  the  bene- 
volence of  the  Gospel  were  generally  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  men, 
it  would  effectually  prevent  them  from  oppressing,  much  more 
enslaving,  their  brethren  (of  whatever  colour  or  complexion),  for 
whom,  as  for  themselves,  Christ  died ;  and  would  even  influence  their 
conduct  in  their  treatment  of  the  brute  creation :  which  would  no 
longer  groan,  the  victims  of  their  avarice,  or  of  their  false  ideas  of 
pleasure. 

Some  of  our  tenets  haye  in  former  times,  as  hath  been  shown,  sub- 
jected our  Friends  to  much  suffering  from  government,  though  to  the 
salutary  purposes  of  government  our  principles  are  a  security.  They 
inculcate  submission  to  the  laws  in  all  cases  wherein  conscience  is  not 
violated.  But  we  hold  that  as  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
it  is  not  the  business  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  but  to  maintain  the  external  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
community.  We  therefore  think  persecution,  even  in  the  smallest 
degree,  un¥rarrantable.  We  are  careful  in  requiring  our  members 
not  to  be  concerned  in  illicit  trade,  nor  in  any  manner  to  defraud  the 
revenue. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  society,  from  its  first  appearance,  has  dis- 
used those  names  of  the  months  and  days,  which,  having  been  given 
in  honour  of  the  heroes  or  false  gods  of  the  heathen,  originated  in 
their  flattery  or  superstition ;  and  the  custom  of  speaking  to  a  single 
person  in  the  plural  number,  as  having  arisen  also  from  motives  of 
adulation.  Compliments,  superfluity  of  apparel  and  furniture,  outward 
shows  of  rejoicing  and  mourning,  and  the  observation  of  days  and 
times,  we  esteem  to  be  incompatible  with  the  simplicity  and  sincerity 
of  a  Christian  life  ;  and  public  diversions,  gaming,  and  other  vain 
amusements  of  the  world,  we  cannot  but  condemn.     They  are  a 

»  Matt  T.  48.    EpL  iv.  13.    CoL  It.  12.         •  Matt  v.   39,   44.    &c.    xxvi.   62,   63. 
*  Matt  T.  34.  Luke  zxii.  61.    John  xviii.  II, 
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waBte  of  that  time  which  is  given  us  for  nohler  pnrposeB ;  and  divert 
the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  sober  duties  of  life^  and  from  the 
reproofs  of  instruction,  by  which  we  are  guided  to  an  everlasting 
inheritance. 

To  conclude,  although  we  have  exhibited  the  several  tenets  which 
distinguish  our  religious  society,  as  objects  of  our  belief,  yet  we  are 
sensible  that  a  true  and  living  faith  is  not  produced  in  the  mind  of 
man  by  his  own  effort,  but  is  the  free  gift  of  G-od^  in  Christ  Jesos^ 
nourished  and  increased  by  the  progressive  operation  of  his  Spirit  in 
our  hearts,  and  our  proportionate  obedience.*  Therefore,  although 
for  the  preservation  of  the  testimonies  given  us  to  bear,  and  for  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  society,  we  deem  it  necessary  that  those 
who  are  admitted  into  membership  with  us,  should  be  previously  con- 
vinced of  those  doctrines  which  we  esteem  essential,  yet  we  require 
no  formal  subscription  to  any  articles,  either  as  a  condition  of  mem- 
bership, or  a  qualification  for  the  service  of  the  church.  We  prefer 
the  judging  of  men  by  their  fruits,  and  depending  on  the  aid  of  Him, 
who,  by  his  prophet,  hath  promised  to  be  '  a  spirit  of  judgment  to 
him  that  sitteth  in  judgment.''  Without  this,  there  is  a  danger  of 
receiving  numbers  into  outward  communion,  without  any  addition  to 
that  spiritual  sheepfold,  whereof  our  blessed  Lord  declared  Himself 
to  be  both  the  door  and  the  shepherd;^  that  is,  such  as  know  his 
voice,  and  follow  him  in  the  paths  of  obedience. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DISCIPLINE. 


Its  pnrposes  —  Meetings  for  Discipline  —  Monthly  MmiNOS^Poor  —  Convinced 
Persons  —  Certificates  of  Bemoval  —  Overseers  —  Mode  of  dealing  with  offenden 
— Arbitration  —  Marriages  —  Births  and  Burials  —  Quajitbrlt  Mbbtdc os — Qaeries— 
Appeals  —  The  Ybaalt  Mbbtino  —  Women's  Meetings — Meetings  of  MLiniaten  and 
Elders — Certificates  to  Ministers — The  Mebtino  fob  Suffebinos — Conclusion. 

The  purposes  which  our  discipline  hath  chiefly  in  view  are,  the  relief 
of  the  poor, — the  maintenance  of  good  order, — the  support  of  the 
testimonies  which  we  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  to  the  world, — and 
the  help  and  recovery  of  such  as  are  overtaken  in  faults. 

In  the  practice  of  discipline  we  think  it  indispensable  that  the 
order  recommended  by  Christ  Himself  be  invariably  observed:*  *If 
thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone  :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 

'  Eph.  ii.  8.  *  John  x.  7.  11. 

«  John  vii.  17.  •  Matt.  xriiL  16—17. 

'  Isaiah  xxnii.  6. 
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thy  brother ;  but  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  every  word 
may  be  established :  and  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto 
the  church.' 

To  effect  the  salutary  purposes  of  discipline,  meetings  were  appointed 
at  an  early  period  of  the  society,  which,  from  the  times  of  their  being 
held,  were  called  Quarterly-meetings.  It  was  afterwards  found  ex- 
pedient^ to  divide  the  districts  of  those  meetings,  and  to  meet 
more  frequently ;  from  whence  arose  Monthly-meetings,  subordinate 
to  those  held  quarterly.  At  length,  in  1669,"  a  Yearly-meeting 
was  established,  to  superintend,  assist,  and  provide  rules  for  the 
whole,  previously  to  which  general  meetings  had  been  occasionally 
held. 

A  Monthly-meeting  is  usually  composed  of  several  particular  con- 
gregations,' situated  within  a  convenient  distance  from  each  other. 
Its  business  is  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  and  for  the 
education  of  their  offspring;  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  and  fitness  of 
persons  appearing  to  be  convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the 
society,  and  desiring  to  be  admitted  into  membership  ;*  to  excite  due 
attention  to  the  discharge  of  religious  and  moral  duty ;  and  to  deal 
with  disorderly  members.  Monthly-meetings  also  grant  to  such  of 
their  members  as  remove  into  other  Monthly-meetings  certificates  of 
their  membership  and  conduct ;  without  which  they  cannot  gain  mem- 
bership in  such  meetings.  Each  Monthly-meeting  is  required  to 
appoint  certain  persons,  under  the  name  of  overseers,  who  are  to  take 
care  that  the  rules  of  our  discipline  be  put  in  practice ;  and  when  any 
case  of  complaint  or  disorderly  conduct  comes  to  their  knowledge,  to 
see  that  private  admonition,  agreeably  to  the  Gospel  rule  before  men- 
tioned, be  given,  previously  to  its  being  laid  before  the  Monthly- 
meeting. 

When  a  case  is  introduced,  it  is  usual  for  a  small  committee  to  be 
appointed,  to  visit  the  offender,  to  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  his 
error,  and  to  induce  him  to  forsake  and  condemn  it.*  If  they  succeed, 
the  person  is  by  minute  declared  to  have  made  satisfaction  for  the 
offence ;  if  not,  he  is  disowned  as  a  member  of  the  society.® 

In  disputes  between  individuals,  it  has  long  been  the  decided  judg- 
ment of  the  society,  that  its  members  should  not  sue  each  other 
at  law.     It  therefore  enjoins  all  to  end  their  differences  by  speedy 


"  Sewel,  485. 

«  Fox,  390. 

■  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  usual  for 
the  members  of  each  congregation  to  form 
what  is  called  a  preparative  meeting,  because 
its  business  is  to  prepare  whatever  may 
occur  among  themselves,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Monthly-meeting. 

*  On  application  of  tbid  kind,  a  small 
committee  is  appointed  to  visit  the  partv 
and  report  to  the  Monthly-meeting ;  Wbid^ 
is  directed  by  our  roles  not  to  admit  any 
into  memben^ip  without  aUowing  a  reason- 


able time  to  consider  their  conduct. 

•  This  is  generally  done  by  a  written 
acknowledgment  signed  by  the  offender. 

'  This  is  done  by  what  is  termed  a  testi- 
mony of  denial :  which  is  a  paper  reciting 
the  offence,  and  sometimes  the  steps  which 
have  led  to  it ;  next  the  means  unavailingly 
used  to  reclaim  the  offender ;  after  that^  a 
clause  disowning  him ;  to  which  is  usuaUy 
added  an  expression  of  desire  for  his  repent- 
ance, and  for  his  being  restored  to  member- 
ship. 
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and  impartial  arbitration,  agreeably  to  rules  laid  down.  If  any 
refuse  to  adopt  this  mode,  or,  having  adopted  it,  to  submit  to  the 
award,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  Yearly-meeting  that  such  be  disowned. 

To  Monthly-meetings  also  belongs  the  allowing  of  marriages;  for 
our  society  hath  always  scrupled  to  acknowledge  the  exclusive  autho- 
rity of  the  priests  in  the  solemnisation  of  marriage.  Those  who  intend 
to  marry  appear  together,  and  propose  their  intention  to  the  Monthly- 
meetings  ;  and  if  not  attended  by  their  parents  and  guardians,  produce 
a  written  certificate  of  their  consent,  signed  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses. The  meeting  then  appoints  a  committee  to  inquire  whether 
they  be  clear  of  other  engagements  respecting  marriage ;  and  if  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  to  which  the  parties  also  come  and  declare  the 
continuance  of  their  intention,  no  objections  be  reported,  they  have 
the  meeting's  consent  to  solemnise  their  intended  marriage.  This  is 
done  in  a  public  meeting  for  worship,  toward  the  close  whereof  the 
parties  stand  up,  and  solemnly  take  each  other  for  husband  and  wife. 
A  certificate  of  the  proceedings  is  then  publicly  read,  and  signed  by 
the  parties,  and  afterward  by  the  relations  and  others  as  witnesses. 
Of  such  marriage  the  Monthly-meeting  keeps  a  record ;  as  also  of  the 
births  and  burials  of  its  members.  A  certificate  of  the  date,  of  the 
name  of  the  infant,  and  of  its  parents,  signed  by  those  present  at  the 
birth,  is  the  subject  of  one  of  these  last-mentioned  records :  and  an 
order  for  the  interment,  countersigned  by  the  grave-maker,  of  the 
other.  The  naming  of  children  is  vdthout  ceremony.  Burials  are 
also  conducted  in  a  simple  manner.  The  body,  followed  by  the  rela- 
tions and  friends,  is  sometimes,  previously  to  interment,  carried  to  a 
meeting ;  and  at  the  grave  a  pause  is  generally  made ;  on  both  which 
occasions  it  frequently  falls  out,  that  one  or  more  Friends  present  have 
somewhat  to  express  for  the  edification  of  those  who  attend ;  but  no 
religious  rite  is  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  burial. 

Several  Monthly-meetings  compose  a  Quarterly-meeting.  At  the 
Quarterly-meeting  are  produced  written  answers  from  the  Monthly- 
meetings,  to  certain  queries  respecting  the  conduct  of  their  members, 
and  the  meetings'  care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received  are 
digested  into  one,  which  is  sent  also,  in  the  form  of  answers  to  queries 
by  representatives,  to  the  Yearly-meeting.  Appeals  from  the  judg- 
ment of  Monthly-meetings  are  brought  to  the  Quarterly-meetings ; 
whose  business  also  is  to  assist  in  any  difficult  case,  or  where  remiss- 
ness appears  in  the  care  of  the  Monthly-meetings  over  the  individuals 
who  compose  thenu 

The  Yearly-meeting  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  society 
in  the  country  in  which  it  is  established ;  ^  and  therefore,  as  the  ac- 
counts which  it  receives  discover  the  state  of  inferior  meetings,  as 
particular  exigencies  require,  or  as  the  meeting  is  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  duty,  it  gives  forth  its  advice,  makes  such  regulations  as  appear 
to  be  requisite,  or  excites  to  the  observance  of  those  already  made; 

*  There  are  seven  Yeaply-meetings,  vk.     York ;  4,  PennBylTania  and  K«w  Jertef', 
1,  London,  to  which  come  representatives     6,  Maryland ;  6,  Virginia ;  7,  tiie  CaioliniS 
from  Ireland ;  2,  New  Eng^d ;  \  ^«w     «xid  Qeorg^ 
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and  sometimes  appoints  committees  to  visit  those  Quarterly-meetings 
which  appear  to  be  in  need  of  immediate  advice.  Appeals  from  the 
judgment  of  Quarterly-meetings  are  here  finally  determined ;  and  a 
brotherly  correspondence^  by  epistles^  is  maintained  with  other  Yearly- 
meetings.^ 

In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  as  we  believe  that  women 
may  be  rightly  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  we  also  think  that 
to  them  belongs  a  share  in  the  support  of  our  Christian  discipline ; 
and  that  some  parts  of  it,  wherein  their  own  sex  is  concerned,  devolve 
on  them  with  peculiar  propriety;  accordingly  they  have  Monthly, 
Quarterly,  and  Yearly  meetings  of  their  own  sex,  held  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place  with  those  of  the  men ;  but  separately, 
acnd  without  the  power  of  making  rules :  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  during  the  persecutions,  which  in  the  last  century  occasioned  the 
imprisonment  of  so  many  of  the  men,  the  care  of  the  poor  often  fell 
<m  the  women,  and  was  by  them  satisfactorily  administered. 

In  order  that  those  who  are  in  the  situation  of  ministers  may  have 
the  tender  sympathy  and  counsel  of  those  of  either  sex,'  who,  by  their 
experience  in  the  work  of  religion,  are  qualified  for  that  service,  the 
Monthly-meetings  are  advised  to  select  such  under  the  denomination 
of  Elders.  These,  and  ministers  approved  by  their  Monthly-meetings,' 
iMKve  meetings  peculiar  to  themselves,  called  Meetings  of  Ministers 
and  Elders ;  in  which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  exciting  each  other 
to  a  discharge  of  their  several  duties,  and  of  extending  advice  to 
those  who  may  appear  to  be  weak,  without  any  needless  exposure. 
Such  meetings  are  generally  held  in  the  compass  of  each  Monthly, 
Quarterly,  and  Yearly-meeting.  They  are  conducted  by  rules  pre- 
aeribed  by  the  Yearly-meeting,  and  have  no  authority  to  make  any 
■Iteration  or  addition  to  them.  The  members  of  them  unite  with 
their  brethren  in  the  meetings  for  discipline,  and  are  equally  account- 
able to  the  latter  for  their  conduct. 

It  is  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind  in  London,  called  the  Second  day's 
Morning-meeting,  that  the  revisal  of  manuscripts  concerning  our 
iciples,  previously  to  publication,  is  intrusted  by  the  Yearly-meet- 
held  in  London :  and  also  the  granting,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
ly-meeting,  of  certificates  of  approbation  to  such  ministers  as  are 
rned  to  travel  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  foreign  parts  ;  in 
tion  to  those  granted  by  their  Monthly  and  Quarterly  meetings. 
n  a  visit  of  this  kind  doth  not  extend  beyond  Great  Britain,  a 
from  the  Monthly-meeting  of  which  the  minister  is  a 
member  is  sufficient ;  if  to  Ireland,  the  concurrence  of  the  Quarterly- 
iJDeeting  is  also  required.  Segulations  of  similar  tendency  obtain  in 
ler  Yearly-meetings. 

*  See  the  last  note.  satisfied  of  their  call  and  qualification.    It 

*  Fox,  461,  492.  will  also  sometimes  happen,  that  such  as 
■  Those  who  believe  themselves  required     are  not  approved  will  obtaiide  themselves 

to  speak  in  meetings  for  worship  are  not  as  ministers  to  the  grief  of  their  brethren ; 

inmediately  acknowledged  as  ministers  by  but  much  forbearance  is  used  towards  these, 

»^  Aeir  Month Ij^meetings  ;  but  time  is  taken  before  the  disapprobation  of  the  meeting  is 

E-  Ibr  judgment,   that  the  meeting  may  be  publicly  testified. 
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The  Yearly-meeting  of  London,  in  the  year  1675,  appointed  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  advving  and  asaiflt- 
ing  in  cases  of  suffering  for  conscience'  sake,  which  hath  continued 
with  great  use  to  the  society  to  this  day.  It  is  composed  of  Friends 
under  the  name  of  correspondents,  chosen  by  the  several  Quarteriy- 
meetings,  and  who  reside  in  or  near  the  city.  The  same  meetings 
also  appoint  members  of  their  own  in  the  country  as  correspondents, 
who  are  to  join  their  brethren  in  London  on  emergency.  The  names 
of  all  these  correspondents,  previously  to  their  being  recorded  as  such, 
are  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  Yearly-meeting.  Those  of 
the  men  who  are  approved  ministers  are  also  members  of  this  meet- 
ing, which  is  called  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings ;  a  name  arising  fitmi 
its  original  purpose,  which  is  not  yet  become  entirely  obsolete. 

Tlie  Yearly-meeting  has  intrusted  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  with 
the  care  of  printing  and  distributing  books,  and  with  the  management 
of  its  stock ;  *  and,  considered  as  a  standing  committee  of  the  Yearly- 
meeting,  it  hath  a  general  care  of  whatever  may  arise,  during  tie 
intervals  of  that  meeting,  affecting  the  society,  and  requiring  imme- 
diate attention;  particularly  of  those  circumstances  which  may  occasion 
an  application  to  Government. 

There  is  not  in  any  of  the  meetings  which  have  been  mentioned 
any  president,  as  we  believe  that  Divine  Wisdom  alone  ought  to  pre- 
side ;  nor  hath  any  member  a  right  to  claim  preeminence  over  the 
rest.  The  oflBce  of  clerk,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  undertaken 
voluntarily  by  some  member ;  as  is  also  the  keeping  of  the  records. 
Where  these  are  very  voluminous,  and  require  a  house  for  their  deposit 
(as  is  the  case  in  London,  where  the  general  records  of  the  society  in 
Great  Britain  are  kept),  a  clerk  is  hired  to  have  the  care  of  them; 
but  except  a  few  clerks  of  this  kind,  and  persons  who  have  the  care 
of  meeting-houses,  none  receive  any  stipend  or  gratuity  for  their 
services  in  our  religious  society. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  view  of  the  foundation  and  establishment  of 
our  discipline ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  (as  hath  been 
frequently  insinuated)  merely  the  work  of  modem  times;  but  ww 
the  early  care  and  concern  of  our  pious  predecessors.  We  cannc* 
better  close  this  short  sketch  of  it,  than  by  observing,  that  if  the 
exercise  of  discipline  should  in  some  instances  appear  to  press  hard 
upon  those  who,  neglecting  the  monitions  of  divine  counsel  in  their 
hearts,  are  also  unwilling  to  be  accountable  to  their  brethren;  yet, if 
that  great  leading  and  indispensable  rule,  enjoined  by  our  Lord,  he 
observed  by  those  who  undertake  to  be  active  in  it,  *  Whatsoever  y» 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,'  *  it  inll 
prevent  the  censure  of  the  church  from  falling  on  anything  but  thit 
which  really  obstructs  the  truth.  Discipline  will  then  promote,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  that  love  of  our  neighbour  which  is  the  mark  of 

'  Tliis  is  uii  occasional  voluntary  contri-  their  brethren  beyond  sea,  and  •oo*  * 

but  ion,  expended  in  printing  books,  house-  cidental  chains, 
rrnt  for  clerk,  and  his  wapes  for  keepincj         *  Matt.  vii.  17. 
record?",  the  passage  of  ministers  wlio  visit 
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disoipleship,  and  without  which  a  profession  of  love  to  God,  and  to 
hiB  cause,  is  a  vain  pretence.  ^  He/  said  the  beloved  disciple,  *  that 
loreih  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom 
he  hath  not  seen  ?  And  this  commandment  have  we  from  him,  that 
he  who  loveth  God,  love  his  brother  also,'  ^ 

>  1  John  iT.  20,  21. 
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*  Tho  enactment«  of  the  Swiss  against 
the  MeniJoniteH,  in  this  century,  are  stilted 
hy  Jo.  IJapt  OttiuH,  Annalfs  Anabapt.  p. 
337,  &c.,  and  in  come  other  places:  and 
those  of  1693,  by  Jo.  Henry  Hottinger, 
^hwtiziriarJiP  Kircfunhit'torie^  i.  1101. 
And  that,  in  this  eighteenth  century,  they 
have  not  been  treat^nl  more  leniently  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  appears  from  Ilerm.  Schyn'a 
Hhtoria  Minnonitar.  cap.  x.  p.  289,  &c., 
where  may  be  seen  letters  of  the  States- 


General  of  the  United  FteviDcw  intcicrdim 
with  that  canton  in  their  beh«lf.  Ib  ^ 
Palatinate  they  were  grievonslv  perBMSh^ 
in  1694  :  when  the  leUen  of  WiUiuB  IlL 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  hushed  the  tm- 
pest.  See  Herman  Schyn,  /.  c.  265»  4ft 
Some  instances  of  Anabaptists  being:  pit  ti 
death  in  England  are  mentioned  bj  Gib 
Burnet^  Hist,  of  his  own  Tinu*,  ^<^  l 

'  Herman  Schyn,  Pleniar  Pedmc^  Bt 
toria  Mennonit.  p.  41,  42. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HISTORY  OF  THB  HENNONITES  OB  AHABAFTISTB. 

{  1.  The  adverse  and  the  prosperona  eircnniBtanoes  of  the  Mennonites — {  1  Uii« 
established  among  them  —  {3.  Sects  of  the  Anabaptists —  §  4.  External  fofmcf  tki 
Mennonite  church  —  §  6.  The  UckewalUsto— §  6.  The  Wateirianden ~ §  7.  Thi 
Gulenists  and  Apoetoolians. 

§  1.  The  Mennonites,  after  numberless  trials  and  snfferings,  at  leogtk 
obtained,  in  this  century,  the  much  desired  peace  and  tTanqntl%; 
but  they  obtained  it  very  slowly,  and  by  degrees.  For  although  tbcy 
were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens  among  the  Dutch  in  tlie 
preceding  century,  yet  they  could  not  prevail  on  the  English,  iiie 
Swiss,  and  the  Germans,  either  by  prayers  or  arguments,  to  gmit 
them  the  same  privileges,  or  to  revise  the  laws  in  force  tigunA 
them.  The  enormities  of  the  old  Anabaptists  were  continually  floifr- 
ing  in  the  vision  of  the  magistrates ;  and  it  did  not  seem  to  thoa 
possible,  that  men,  who  hold  that  a  Christian  can  never  take  an  oatliy 
without  committing  great  sin,  and  who  think  that  Christ  allows  so 
place  in  his  kingdom  for  magistrates  and  civil  punishments^  could  fiilffl 
tlie  duties  of  good  citizens.  And  hence,  not  a  few  examples  may  be 
collected  from  this  century,  of  Anabaptists  who  were  put  to  death,  or 
Kufifered  other  punishments.^  At  the  present  time,  having  exhibited 
iiiinierous  proofs  of  their  probity,  they  live  in  peace,  not  only  among 
the  Dutch,  but  also  among  the  English,  the  Germans,  and  the  Pni»- 
sians ;  and  support  themselves  and  families,  by  their  honest  industzj, 
partly  as  labouring  men  and  artificers,  and  partly  by  merchandise. 

§  2.  The  more  wise  among  them,  readily  perceiving  that  thii 
(•xt(Tual  peace  would  not  be  ver}'  firm  and  durable,  unless  their 
intestine  contests  and  their  old  altercations  about  unimportant  matten 
were  terminated,  applied  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  with  gnd 
(^ire,  to  appease  these  discords.  Nor  have  their  efforts  been  without 
effect.  A  large  part  of  the  Flandrians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Frt«-  i 
landers,  renounced  their  contests,  in  1630,  at  Amsterdam,  and  entend 
into  a  union ;  each  retaining,  however,  some  of  its  peculiar  sentimenta 
Aft<^rwar(ls,  in  1649,  the  Flandrians  in  particular,  and  the  Germani^ 
between  whom  there  had  formerly  been  very  much  disagreement! 
renewed  this  alliance,  and  strengthened  it  with  new  guarantees.*  AU 
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these  Anabaptists  went  over  to  the  more  moderate  part  of  the  sect, 
and  softened  down  and  improved  the  old  institutions  of  Menno  and 
his  successors. 

§  3.  The  whole  sect  of  Anabaptists,  therefore,  forms  at  the  present 
day  two  large  communities,  namely,  the  Refined,  that  is,  the  more 
sMct,  who  are  also  called  the  old  FUmingSy  or  Flandrians ;  and  the 
Oto88,  that  is,  the  more  lax  and  mild,  who  are  also  commonly  called 
WcUerlandera.  The  reasons  of  these  names  have  been  already  given. 
Each  of  these  communities  is  subdivided  into  several  minor  parties. 
The  Refined,  in  particular,  besides  embracing  the  two  considerable 
parties  of  Oroningenista  >  (who  are  so  called,  because  they  hold  their 
stated  conventions  at  Groningen),  and  the  Dantzigersy  or  Prusaians 
(so  named  because  they  have  adopted  the  customs  and  church  govern- 
ment of  the  Prussians),  contains  a  great  number  of  smaller  and  more 
obscure  parties,  which  disagree  on  various  subjects,  and  especially  in 
legard  to  discipline,  customs,  and  rules  of  life,  and  are  united  in 
nothing,  but  in  the  name  and  in  the  common  opinions  of  the  early 
Anabaptists.  All  these  Refined  Anabaptists  are  true  disciples  of 
M0MIO  Svmonia ;  and  they  retain,  though  not  all  with  equal  strict- 
his  doctrines  respecting  the  body  of  Christ,  the  washing  of 
r  feet  as  Christ  enjoined,  the  excluding  from  the  church  and 
aToiding  as  pestilential  not  only  sinners,  but  also  those  who  even 
slightly  deviate  from  the  ancient  simplicity  and  are  stained  with  some 
-appearance  of  sin.*  At  the  present  day  some  of  their  congregations 
«re  altering  by  little  and  little,  and  slowly  approximating  to  more 
moderate  sentiments  and  discipline. 

§  4.  All  the  Anabaptists  have,  first,  Bishops  or  Elders  who  uni- 
fermly  preside  in  the  consistory  [or  church  session],  and  have  the  sole 
power  of  administering  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  secondly. 
Teachers,  who  preach  to  the  congregation ;  and  lastly,  Dedcons  and 
Decuxmesses.  The  ministry  [or  church-session],  which  governs  the 
diurcb,  is  composed  of  these  three  orders.  The  more  weighty  afiairs 
are  proposed  and  discussed  in  assemblies  of  the  brethren.  All  eccle- 
siastical officers  are  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  brethren ;  and, 
except  the  deacons,  are  ordained  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands. 

§  6.  Among  the  minor  parties  of  the  more  strict  [the  Refined] 
Anabaptists,  that  from  which  its  founder,  Uke  Walles,  a  Frieslander, 
is  called  the  UckewcUlists  or  OckwaZlists,  has  obtained  a  celebrity 
above  others.  This  rustic  and  very  illiterate  man  not  only  wished  to 
have  the  whole  ancient  and  severe  discipline  of  Menno  retained 
entire  and  unaltered,  but  also  taught  in  the  year  1637,  in  company 
with  John  Leus,  that  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  the  salvation  of 
Jt  ^JTudas  and  the  others,  who  laid  violent  hands  on  our  Saviour.  To  give 

I   some  plausibility  and  importance  to  this  error,  he  pretended,  that,  the 

*•. 

r.         '  [The    Cfraninaenists  or  old  Flemings  the  general  Anabaptist  church.  This  is  a  note 

hare  gradually  udd  aside  their  ancient  of  the  Dutch  translator  of  this  History.  7V.] 
•trictneos,  both  in  regard  to  chnrch-dis-         '  See  Simeon  Fred.   Hues,  Narhrichtcn 

eiplin^,  and  the  practice  of  rebaptizing.    At  von  dem  Grgenwdrtigen  Zustande  der  Men- 

present,  they  think  and  teach,  jm»t  as  in  noniten ;  Jena,  )743,  Sva 
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period  between  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
(ihost^  which  divides,  as  it  were^  the  Old  Testament  from  the  New, 
was  a  time  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  during  which  the  Jews  were  desti- 
tute of  all  light  and  divine  assistance:  and  hence  he  would  infer, that 
the  sins  and  wickednesses  which  they  committed^  during  this  period, 
were  in  a  great  measure  excusable,  and  could  not  merit  severe  ponish- 
ment  from  the  justice  of  God.      Neither  the  Mennonites  nor  tiie 
magistrates  of  Groningen  could  endure  this  idle  fimcy:  the  former 
excommunicated  him,  and  the  latter  banished  him  from  the  city.  He 
removed  therefore  into  the  adjacent  province  of  East  Friesland;  and 
collected  a  large  number  of  disciples,  whose  descendants  still  remain 
in   the   territory  of  Groningen,  and    in  Friesland,  Lithuania^  ind 
Prussia,  and  hold  their  meetings  apart  from  the  oUier  Mennonites' 
Whether  they  still  profess  that  sentiment  which  brought  so  mudi 
trouble  upon  their  master,  does  not  appear ;  for  they  have  very  littk 
intercourse  with  other  people.     But  it  is  certain   that  they  tread, 
the  most  faithfully  of  all,  in  the  steps  of  Menno,  their  common  pr^ 
ceptor,  and  exhibit,  as  it  were,  a  living  picture  of  the  first  age  of 
Mennonitism.^     If  any  one  join  them  from  other  sects  of  GhristiaUi 
they  baptize  him  anew.  Their  dress  is  rustic ;  nay,  worse  than  rustic: 
for  they  will  tolerate  no  appearance  or  shadow  of  elegance  and  onift- 
ment.     Their  beard  is  long ;  their  hair  uncombed ;  their  countenance 
very  gloomy ;  and  their  houses  and  furniture  only  such  as  abaolote 
necessity  demands.     'MMioever  deviates  in  the  least  from  this  ana- 
terity,  is  forthwith  excommunicated,  and  shunned  by  all  as  a  peit 
Overseers  of  the  church,  that  is,  their  bisliopa^  who  are  diffoent 
from  their  teachers,  must  be  approved  by  all  their  congregations 
The  washing  of  feet  they  regard  as  a  divine  rite.     They  can  the  mon 
easily  keep  up  this  discipline,  as  they  carefully  provide,  that  not  a 
breath  of  science  or  learning  shall  contaminate  their  pious  ignoranoa 
§  6.  The  Gross  or  more  moderate  Anabaptists  consist  of  the  Watei^ 
landers,    Flandrians,  Frisians,   and  Germans,  who  entered  into  the 
union  already  mentioned.     They  are  generally  called  Wcitedandwt^ 
They  have  forsaken  the  more  rigid  and  singular  opinions  oiMwM 


'  [It  IS  inwrrect  to  represent  the  fol- 
lowero  of  Uckc  Walles  as  constituting  a 
particular  sect,  bearing  the  name  of  (TcArc- 
waUijits  or  Occhwallisis.  He  was  merely 
a  preacher  among  the  old  Flemings,  tie 
may  hare  found  some  individual  persons 
that  wimld  profetw  his  doctrines ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  bifore  us,  that  his  particular 
opinions  were  embratHKl  by  any  congregation 
whatever,  and  much  less  by  the  whole  party 
of  the  old  Flemings,  or  by  any  considerable 
part  of  it.  Besides,  his  doctrines  have  been 
unknown  among  them  now  for  many  years, 
*  I  testify  (writes  one  of  their  teachers)  that 
it  is  not  known  to  me,  that  there  is  now 
any  church  or  congregation  among  the 
Mt'nuonites,  either  here,  in  East  Friesland, 
or  anywhere  else,  that  has  received  or  pro- 


/Tm/ot.  Mennanit,  p.  43.  Joadi.  OaA 
Jehring,  DUm,  de  Uietmit  Walks  VUm^ 
Fatis;  in  the  BibHoO.  Bremmnt  7M 
PkiM.  viii.  113,  and  the  pnfree  lo  tfci 
Histoxy  of  th0  Mennonites  (in  GfnyaX  f 
11,  &c.,  and  the  appendix  to  tbenai^k 
234,  &c 


fessed  those  particolar  and  absmd  opinuBa' 
H.  Waerma,  Beknopi  Ontwerj^  in  the  F^ 
&ce,  §  24.  Emden,  1744.  8to.  So  the  O^hh 
waUists,  as  they  are  called,  or  the  Gvodft- 
gensians  and  old  Flemings,  aro  no  kof 
particular  sects  among  the  BaptutaSt 
also  note '  of  preceding  page.  This  liksviM 
is  a  note  of  the  Datch  tranaLttor  of  HbdbM 
2V.] 

'  Jo.  Bapt  Ottin^  AnntdeM  JmMA 
p^  266.     Herman  Schyn,  iVenwr  JkMm 
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(idiom,  howerer,  most  of  them  respect  and  venerate),  and  have  ap- 
proximated to  the  customs  and  opinions  of  other  Christians.  They 
are  divided  into  two  communities,  the  Friealandera  and  the  Water- 
landers;  neither  of  which  has  any  bishops,  but  only  Elders  and 
Decuxms.  Each  congregation  is  independent,  and  has  its  consistory, 
oompoeed  of  the  Elders  and  Deacons.  But  the  supreme  power  belongs 
to  the  people ;  without  whose  consent  no  business  of  great  importance 
is  transacted.  Their  elders  are  learned  men ;  some  of  them  doctors 
pf  physic,  and  others  teachers  of  philosophy.  And  they  now  support 
a  professor  at  Amsterdam,  who  teaches  both  philosophy  and  theology. 
§  7.  One  of  these  communities  of  Watet^landers,^  in  the  year  1664, 
beGAme  split  into  two  parties ;  which  still  coutinue,  and  which  bear 
the  names  of  Oalenists  and  Apostoolians,  from  the  names  of  their 
[first]  teachers.  Oalenus  Abrahams  de  Haan^  a  doctor  of  physic, 
and  a  minister  among  the  Mennonites  at  Amsterdam,  a  man  whom 
even  his  enemies  applaud  for  his  eloquence  aud  penetration,  taught^ 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Arminians,  that  the  Christian 
rdigion  was  not  so  much  a  body  of  truths  to  be  believed,  as  of  pre- 
oepts  to  be  obeyed ;  and  he  would  have  admission  to  the  church,  and 
to  the  title  and  privileges  of  brethren,  be  open  to  all  persons,  who 
merely  believed  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  divinely 
inspiied,  and  lived  pure  and  holy  lives.  He  adopted  this  principle, 
becmise  he  himself  entertained  different  views,  from  the  other  Men- 
nonites, respecting  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  human  race  by  his  merits  and  death,  and  was  inclined  to 
the  side  of  the  Socinians.'  Against  him,  Samuel  Apostool,  besides 
others,  who  was  likewise  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  church  at 
Amsterdam,  very  strenuously  defended,  not  only  the  sentiments  held 
by  most  of  the  Mennonites  in  common  with  other  Christians,  respect- 
ing the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  influeuces  of  his  death,  but 
abo  the  well-known  peculiar  sentiment  of  this  sect,  respecting  the 
visible  church  of  Christ  on  earth.*  The  consequence  of  this  contest 
a  schism,  which  some  prudent  and  influential  men  still  labour  in 


*  (This  u  either  a  mistake  or  a  slip  of  the  Orthodox  or  Non-Remonstrant  Menno- 

^0  pen  in  Mosheim.    This  schism  did  not  nites,  belongs,  The  Faith  of  the  true  Menno^ 

T  in  the  community  of  the  Waterlanders,  nitea  or  Baptists  gathered  from  their  public 

in  that  of  the  Flemings;  and  among  ConfessionSy  by  Cornelius  RiSj  minister  of  the 


I  ^BBi  only  at  Amsterdam.     The  church  of  Mennonites  at  Hoom^  with  an  explanatory 

r  ikft  Flemings  at  Amsterdam,  in  which  were  Introduction    and    Appendix;     Hamburg, 

i^.lkt  two  preachers  Galenus  Abrahams  de  1776,  4to  (in  German).     This  is  properly 

t.  Shb  and  Samuel  Apostool,  became  at  this  a  translation  of  the  Dutch  orinnal,  which 

||;,|faM  drrided.    Some  years  afterwards,  the  was  published  in  1773.    It  exhibits  many 

^  Wntetlander  church  in  the  above-named  correct  riews  in  genuine  Christianity,  in 

^  dtf  united  with  the  Oalenists.     Such  is  both  its  theoretical  and  practical  parts ;  and 

*  the  note  of  the  Dutch  translator  of  this  is  free  firom  the  doctrine,  which  is  peculiar 

Bik.     TV.]  only  to  some  of  the  Mennonites,  respecting 

'  [Qalenns   Abrahams    was  accused    of  the  origin  of  Christ's  human  nature.    Note 

_IM  by  his  opposers.    The  court  of  Holland  of  the  Dutch  translator.     TV.] 

Afce  mates-General)  investigated  the  sub-  '  See,  respecting  both  [these  men],  Her- 

mdk,  and  acquitted  this  minister,   on  the  man  Schyn's    Dcductio    Plenior    HistoritB 

14th  of  September,  1663      See  Wagenaer,  Mcnnonit.  cap.  xy.  p.  31S,  and  cap.  xviii. 

Anuterdam,  part  ii.  p.  106,  and  237.    Note  p.  237. 
■f  the  Dutch  translator.  ^To  the  history  of 
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vain  to  remove.  The  Oaleniats  are  equally  ready,  with  the  Arminiai^ 
U)  admit  all  sorts  of  persons  into  their  church,  who  call  themaelTCi 
Christians ;  and  they  are  the  only  Anabaptists  [in  Holland]  wbo 
refuse  to  be  called  Mennonites,  The  Apaatooliane  admit  none  to 
membership,  who  do  not  profess  to  believe  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  public  formula  of  their  religion.^ 


'  Caspar  Commelin,  Description  of  the 
city  of  Atnst^rdam  (in  Dutch),  L  500,  &c. 
Stoupa,  La  Religion  dts  HollandoiSt  p.  20, 
&c.  Henry  Lewis  Benthoim's  HolUin' 
discher  SchuJ-  und  Kirchenstaatf  pt  i.  ch. 
xix.  p.  830.  [As  this  chapter  of  Mosheim^s 
history  embraces  only  the  Butch  Baptists 
or  Mennonites,  it  seems  proper  to  add  here 
a  brifif  narratire  of  the  English  Baptists. — 
Most  of  the  ^^ta/>a/>^ur^«menfsoned  in  English 
history  prior  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  appear 
to  have  bef  n  either  Dutch  and  other  foreign 
Anabaptists,  who  endeavoured  to  establish 
themselves  in  England,  or  small  companies 
of  converts  made  by  them  in  the  country. 
Yet  there  were  probably  many  individuals 
nmong  the  people,  who  questioned,  or 
denied,  the  propriety  of  infant  baptism; 
and  there  are  some  intinuitions  of  attempts 
by  such  persons  to  hold  conventicles,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nngn  of  Elizabeth.  But 
the  first  regular  congregation  of  English  Bap- 
tists appears  to  have  originated  from  certain 
P^nglish  Puritans,  who  returned  from  Hol- 
land after  the  death  of  their  pastor.  Rev. 
John  Smith,  who  died  in  1610.  See  cent, 
xvi.  sect.  iii.  pt.  ii.  c.  vi.  §  23,  note.  These 
wen;  Cuvtral  or  Arminian  Baptists;  and 
may  he  supjKJsed  to  have  derivc<l  many  of 
their  opinions  from  the  Mennonites.  From 
this  time  onwanl,  churches  of  General  Bap- 
tists wore  formi'd,  here  and  there,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  England.  But,  in  general,  they 
made  no  great  figure,  and  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  connexion,  or  to  have  pro- 
fessed one  uniform  faith.  The  Particular 
or  Calvinisiic  Baptists  trace  their  origin  to 
a  congregation  of  Independents,  established 
in  London  in  1616.  This  congregation 
having  become  very  large,  and  some  of 
them  differing  from  the  others  on  the  sub- 
ject of  infant  baptism,  they  agreed  to  divide. 
Those  who  dislxlieved  in  infant  baptism 
were  regularly  dismissed  in  1633,  and 
formetl  into  a  new  church,  under  Rev.  John 
Spilsbnry.  In  1638.  several  more  members 
were  dismissed  to  Mr.  Spilsbury's  church. 
And  in  1639,  a  new  Baptist  church  was 
formed.  Churches  of  Particular  Baptists 
now  multiplied  rapidly.  In  1646,  there 
were  fortv-six  in  and  about  London.  They 
published  a  confession  of  their  faith  in 
1643,  which  was  reprinted  in  1644,  and 
1646  ;  and  which  was  revised  in  1689  by  a 
convention  of  elders  and  delegates  from 
more  than  one  hundred  churches  m  England 


and  Wales.  Besides  tJiese,  there  wen  it 
that  time  several  churches  of  Calrimstie 
Baptists,  who  held  to  open  eommnnioa, 
especially  in  Bedfordshire,  where  Jcfas 
Bunyan  preached.  There  were  also  nar 
Seventh-aay  Baptist*.  Baptist  dmrdM 
were  also  planted  in  Ireland,  in  the  tinei 
of  the  civil  wars;  and  Roger  ll^HlliiBi 
established  a  Baptist  church  in  PiondeoM 
in  1639,  which  was  the  oommcnoenMnt  of 
this  denomination  in  America. — Wlus 
Cromwell  had  usurped  the  govenuneot,  be 
dismissed  the  principal  ofiicers  of  theuuji 
alleging,  among  other  reasons,  that  thef 
were  aJI  Anabaptists.  Yet*  during  bu 
administration,  they  had  fiill  toLerMim; 
indeed  his  Ttyers  admitted  a  number  of 
their  preachers  to  become  paririi  miiiiiilBi 
of  England.  On  the  restoration  of  Oaria 
II.  in  1660,  the  Baptists,  with  all  sAff 
Nonconformists,  were  exposed  to  pt^ 
troubles  and  persecutions ;  and  at  the  m> 
lution  in  1688,  they,  with  the  other  DhmI- 
era,  obtained  free  toleration.  Among  tk 
English  Baptists  of  this  century,  there  «n« 
some  men  of  education ;  but  the  greittf 
part  of  their  preachers  were  not  mes  d 
learning.  The  Particular  Baptists,  at  their 
general  convention  in  1689,  made  ainig^ 
ments  for  the  better  education  of  young  ■* 
for  their  pulpits ;  and  from  their  proriM* 
originated  afterwards  the  famous  JkfO^ 
Aoidomy  at  Bristol  Before  the  enctioB  d 
regular  Baptist  congregations,  and  vAd 
for  some  time  after,  it  was  Tciy  commos  ftf 
Baptists  and  others  to  belong  to  the  ■■■ 
church,  and  to  worship  and  commnie  t^ 
gether.  From  their  first  rise,  the  BspCili 
were  assailed  for  holding  only  to  adnlt  bip' 
tism,  and  that  by  immersion;  and  th^ 
were  not  backward  to  defend  themseln^ 
The  severest  conflict  of  the  Paitieolar  Bi^ 
tists  was  with  the  Quakers,  in  the  ^aid 
William  Penn.  One  of  their  writers 
statements,  for  which  the  Quaiken 
him  of  falsehood;  which  caused 
animosities,  and  much  mntnal  1 1  imiiiilff 
The  Particular  Baptists  had  also  «»tiof» 
sies  among  thems^ves.  One  was^  mipetf 
ing  their  practice  of  co^firmaHtm,  er  ii- 
posing  hands  on  thorn  newlr  bapliB^ 
Another  related  to  the  procnelT  of  ^ 
mitting  singing,  as  a  part  oilhaT  psU* 
worship. — The  Parthmar  Bs^^tigit  WBUcdl 
differed  at  all  itom  the  Independents,  cvfl* 
on  the  mode  and  snlgeeCs  of  baptinL   1* 
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merai  BapiUtt^  hayiiig  no  bond  of  onion 
on^  themselTfa,  held  a  considerable 
tmktj  of  opinions ;  and  as  they  did  not 
Ibith  fall  and  explicit  aeoonnts  of  their 
th,  it  is  impossible  to  diaracterise  them, 
jerwiae  than  by  sajing;  thej  in  gene- 
laid  little  stress  on  doc^ines,  and 
nred  Teiy  great  liberty  of  opimon. — See 


Crosby's  Sutory  of  the  Baptists.  Benedict's 
Oeneral  History  of  the  Baptists,  voL  L  ch. 
y.  Tonlmin's  Supplement  to  Neal*s  History 
of  the  Puritans,  il  169,  &c  iil  543,  &c  iy. 
308,  &c  493,  &C.  y.  115,  &c  239,  &c. 
Bogue  and  Bennet's  Hist,  of  Dissenters,  L 
147,  &c     Tr.] 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


mSTORT  OF  THE  80CINIANS  AND  ABIA5S. 


..  FUmrishing  state  of  the  Sodnians — {  2.  Socinians  at  Altorf — {  3.  Adversities  of 
the  Polish  Socinians — |  4,  5.  Fate  of  the  Exiles — §  6.  The  Arians. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  Socinians,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
itnry,  seemed  in  many  respects  to  rest  on  a  firm  basis.  For  they 
t  only  enjoyed  the  fullest  religious  liberty  in  Transylvania  and 
isko  [in  Volhynia],  but  they  had  also,  in  Poland,  a  disting^hed 
lool  at  Bakow,  furnished  with  teachers  eminent  for  learning  and 
ents,  a  printing  establishment,  numerous  congregations,  and  many 
tarons,  who  were  men  of  the  highest  rank.  Elated  with  this 
oeperity,  they  thought  proper  to  make  great  e£forts  to  extend  their 
arch,  or  to  obtain  friends  and  patrons  in  other  countries.  And  it 
iy  be  shown  by  numerous  proofs  that  emissaries  of  these  Polish 
cinianH,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  were  active  in  Holland, 
igland,  Crermany,  and  Prussia,  and  that  they  endeavoured  to  make 
O0elyte8  among  the  great  and  the  learned.  For  while  most  other 
sts  endeavour  first  to  make  friends  among  the  common  people,  this 
iLj  which  exalts  reason  alone,  has  the  peculiarity,  that  it  does  not 
lidi  seek  the  favour  and  friendship  of  women,  the  illiterate,  and 
nons  of  inferior  rank,  but  labours  to  recommend  itself  especially 
persons  of  high  rank  and  eminent  talents. 

I  2.  Though  these  missions  were,  for  the  most  part,  committed  to 
sn  of  birth  and  genius,  yet  their  results,  in  most  places,  did  not 
swer  the  expectations  of  their  projectors.  Nowhere  did  there 
mi  to  be  a  greater  prospect  of  success,  than  in  the  university  of 
Uwrf,  in  the  territory  of  Nuremberg.  For  here  Ernest  Sohner,  a 
ysician  and  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  man  of  great  acuteness  and 
btlety,  and  a  professor  of  philosophy,  who  had  joined  the  Socinians 
JJe  he  resided  in  Holland,  found  it  the  more  easy  to  instil  into  the 
nds  of  his  hearers  the  doctrines  of  his  new  brethren,  because  he 
m  in  high  reputation  for  learning  and  genuine  piety.  But  after  his 
liby  in  1612,  this  new  Socinian  party,  being  deprived  of  their 
ide  and  head,  could  not  manage  their  affairs  so  craftily  as  to  elude 
)  yigilance  of  the  other  professors  of  the  university.    Hence^  the 
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whole  matter  being  fully  exposed  in  1616,  this  already  mature  and 
daily  increasing  pest  was  suddenly  arrest^  and  destroyed,  by  the 
zealous  and  dexterous  severity  of  the  Nuremberg  magistrates.  The 
foreigners,  who  were  infected  with  the  heresy,  saved  themselves  by 
flight :  the  infected  citizens  of  Nuremberg  allowed  themselves  to  be 
reclaimed,  and  returned  to  correct  principles.^ 

§  3.  Neither  could  the  Socinian  sect  long  hold  that  high  ground 
which  it  appeared  to  occupy  in  Poland.*  The  chief  pillar  that 
supported  it  was  removed  in  the  year  1638,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Polish  diet.  For  in  this  year  some  students  of  the  school  at  Rakow 
wantonly  threw  stones  at  a  wooden  statue  of  our  Saviour  extended 
on  the  cross,  and  demolished  it  For  this  offence  the  Papists  took 
such  severe  revenge,  that  they  procured  the  fatal  law  to  be  enacted 
at  Warsaw,  which  commanded  the  school  at  Rakow  to  be  broken  up, 
the  instructors  to  be  banished  in  disgrace,  the  printing  establishmoit 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  Socinian  church  to  be  closed.  All  this  ir» 
executed  forthwith,  and  without  abatement,  in  spite  of  every  eflfbrt 
which  the  powerful  patrons  of  the  sect  could  put  forth.*  This  first 
calamity  was  the  harbinger  of  that  dire  tempest,  which  twenty  yean 
after  completely  overthrew  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  sect; 
For  in  a  diet  at  Warsaw,  in  1658,  all  the  Socinians,  dispersed 
throughout  Poland,  were  commanded  to  quit  the  country ;  and  it  mi 
made  a  capital  offence,  either  to  profess  their  doctrines,  or  to  harbour 
others  who  professed  them.  Three  years  were  allowed  to  the  pro- 
scribed, for  the  disposal  of  their  property,  and  the  settlement  of  tiieir 
affairs.  I^ut  soon  after,  the  cruelty  of  their  enemies  reduced  it  to 
two  years.  Finally,  in  the  year  1661,  the  tremendous  edict  ma 
renewed  ;  and  all  the  Socinians  that  remained  were  most  inhumanlT 
driven  from  Poland,  with  immense  loss,  not  merely  of  propeitTi 
but  also  of  the  health  and  the  lives  of  many  pjersons.'' 

§  4.  A  part  of  the  exiles  took  their  course  towards  Transylvanii; 
and  nearly  all  these  perished  by  divers  calamities.'     Others  ireie 

'  A  Tezy  full  and  learned  hintoiy  of  this  life  of  RuaruB,    a  Teiy    learned  bib  tf 

whole  business,   derived  ebiefly  from  nn-  Holstein,  who,  it  appears,   had  embnod 

published  documents  and  papers,  was  drawn  Socinianism. 

up  by  a  bite  divine  of  tlie  university  of  •  Epistof^i  de  Wissowatii  Viia,  in  Stuft 

^torf,  Gii8ta\-us  George  Zeltner,  entitled,  Bihliotheca  Antitrinitarit^  p.   2S3.    Gt*t 

Histnria  Crypto- SocinismiAltorfinec quondam  Geo.   Zeltner's   Historia    Crypto-Sodmtd 

Acadrmi4r  infrati  Arcana ;  which  was  pub-  Altarfini^  i.  299. 

lished  by  Gcbauer,  Leipsic,  1729,  2  vols.  *  StanisL  Lubienieckj,  Jlisiaria 

4to.  [Sohner  kent  up  a  brisk  correspondence  Polonica^  L  iii.  c  17,  18,  p.  279,  &e. 

with   the  Polish   Socinians ;    who    sent  a  Pohnia  Vindicia  pro  Unitariar,  m 

number  of  Polish  youths  to  Altorf,   with  ReHgianis  IdbertaU'.   in   Sand*t   JWHlwrt 

their  private  tutors,  to  aid   in   spreading  Antitrimt.  p.  267,  and  many  othcn. 

Socinian   principles.     It  ^'as  intended  not  *  [Some  say  there  were   380  of  tlMi 

only   to   diffuse    these    principles   in   and  refugees ;  others  say  500.     On  the  kita 

around  Altorf.   but  to  communicate  them  of  Hungair,  they  were  asctaulted  and  jto 

also   to  other  German   universities.      See  dered,  so  that  when  they  arrired  at 


Schroeckh's  Kirchtngesch.  sett  der  Rifornta-  burg,  in  Transylvania,    they  ^«^  — ^ 

Hon,  V.  62o,  &c.     Tr.']  naked.    Disease  now  attacked  them,  ^d 

*  On  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Socinian  carried  them  neariy  all  oiE     See  X  & 

cause,   especially  of  the  Racovian  school,  Walch's  EhdeiU  in  die  rtL  StrtiL  Mi  i 

under  the  rectorship  of  Martin  Ruarus,  see  Kv.  Luth,  Kirekc^  W.  276.     Von  Bnm.] 
Jo.  Moller*s  Cimhria  Litterata,  i.  572,  in  his 
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id  in  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Poland,  Silesia,  Brandenburg, 
ussia,  where  their  posterity  still  remain,  scattered  here  and 

A  considerable  number  of  the  more  respectable  feunilies 
for  a  time  at  Creutzberg,  in  Silesia,  under  the  protection  of  the 
»f  Brieg.^  Others  went  to  more  distant  countries,  Holland, 
d,  Holstein,  and  Denmark,  to  see  if  they  could  obtain  a 
:able  settlement  for  themselves  and  their  brethren.  The  most 
md  zealous  in  such  embassies  was  Stcmialaus  LuHeniezkyj  a 
imed  Polish  gentleman,  who  rendered  himself  acceptable  to 
len,  by  his  eloquence,  politeness,  and  sagacity.  In  the  years 
id  1662,  he  came  very  near  to  obtaining  a  secure  residence 

Socinians  at  Altona,  from  Frederic  IIL,  king  of  Denmark ; 
erickstadt,  from  Christ.  Alhert,  duke  of  Holstein,  1662;  and 
nheim,  from  Cha/rlea  Lewis,  the  elector  Palatine.  But  all  his 
and  expectations  were  frustrated  by  the  remonstrances  and 
ies  of  theologians ;  in  Denmark,  by  John  Suaning,  bishop  of 
I ;  in  Holstein,  by  John  Reinboth,  the  general  superintendent ; 
Palatinate,  by  John  Lewis  Fabricius  [doctor  and  professor  of 
y  at  Heidelberg].*  The  others  who  undertook  such  negotia- 
had  much  less  success  than  he  :  nor  could  any  nation  of 
I  be  persuaded  to  allow  the  enemies  of  Christ's  divinity  freely 
tise  their  worship  among  them. 

Such,  therefore,  as  remain  of  this  unhappy  people,  live  con- 
in  various  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  Brandenburg, 
,  England,  and  Holland,  and  hold  here  and  there  clandestine 
g[S  for  worship :  in  England,  however,  it  is  said,  they  have 
religious  meetings,  with  the  connivance  of  the  magistrates.* 

emesky,  Butoria  Reform,  Polon,  WiUiam,  had  not  the  states  of  the  duchy 
i.  p.  286,  where  there  is  quite  a  insisted  on  their  expulsion.  See  Fred.  Sam. 
tie  of  the  Creutzborgers.  Bock's  Hiatoria  Socinianismi  Prusneiy  p.  56, 
Sand's  BibUotheca  Antitrinit  p.  &c.,  and  Hartknoch's  Preussiwhe  Kitchen' 
ie  Ufe  of  LMenUzky^  prefixed  to  historie^  p.  646,  &c  By  the  indulgence  of 
jria  Reformat  PoUmtcte^  p.  7,  8.  the  above-named  elector,  they  obtained 
n^s  Jntroductio  in  Historiam  Cher-  religious  freedom  in  Brandenburg,  particu- 
6r»00,  pt.  ii  p.  106,  and  Cimbria  larly  in  New  Mark,  under  the  nope  that 
,  ii.  487,  &c  «fo.  Henr.  Heidegger^s  this  little  company  would  Kr&dually  unite 
Jo,  Lewis  FabriciuSf  subjoined  to  itself  with  the  Protestant  churches.  They 
■  of  the  latter,  p.  38.  likewise  had  churches  and  schools  at 
Socinians  residing  in  Brandenburg  Landsberg,  down  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
DStomed,  a  few  years  ago,  to  meet  teenth  centuiy.  After  that  they  were 
I  times  at  Konigswald,  a  village  expelled;  the  protection  of  the  Schwerin 
nkfort  on  the  Oder.  See  Jourdain  fiimily,  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
I  the  author  of  the  paper),  Recueil  now  ceasing. — In  Holland,  the  book  of 
ature,  de  Philosopkie,  ei  cFHistoire,  John  Volkel,  a  Socinian,  de  Vera  Rdiaione, 
Dtterd.  1731,  8vo.  They  also  pub-  1642,  was  burnt ;  and  the  states  of  Holland, 
t  Berlin,  in  1716,  a  Oerman  con-  in  1663,  forbade  the  publication  of  Unitarian 
f  their  fciith,  which,  with  a  con-  books,  and  all  religious  meetings  of  Soci- 
of  it,  is  printed  in  Die  Theologiache  nians.  Yet  Andrew  Wissowatius  procured 
0r,  part  x.  p.  862.  [In  Prussian  the  famous  BiUiotheca  Fratrum  PoUmonim 
bug  they  found  some  protection,  to  be  printed  at  Amsterdam,  though  the 
le  Undness  of  the  electoral  stadt-  place  is  not  mentioned  on  the  title-page ; 
k>gi8laas,  prince  von  Badzivil,  who  and  the  Socinians  have  been  allowed  to 
some  Socinians  at  his  court :  and  reside  there,  but  without  the  public  exer- 
they  would  also  have  obtained  cise  of  their  religion.  Many  of  them  like- 
freedom  under  the  elector  Frederic  wise  are  conceaM  among  the  Mennonites, 
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Some  have  united  themselves  with  the  Armvn/ian8j  and  others  irith 
those  Mennonites  who  are  called  OcUenista  :  for  neither  of  these 
sects  requires  its  members  very  explicitly  to  declare  their  religioos 
belief.  It  is  also  said,  that  not  a  few  of  these  dispersed  people  are 
members  of  the  society  that  bears  the  name  of  CoUegiants,  Bdng 
thus  situated,  they  have  not  all  been  able  to  retain  that  form  of 
religion  which  their  fathers  transmitted  to  them.  Accordingly,  both 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  without  restraint,  explain  varioiulT 
those  doctrines  which  distinguish  them  from  other  sects ;  yet  they  til 
agree  in  denying  the  divine  Trinity,  and  the  divinity  and  atonement 
of  our  Saviour.* 

§  6.  Kindred  with  the  Socinians,  are  the  ArianSj  some  of  whom 
obtained  celebrity  in  this  century,  as  authors,  such  as  Ckristofhr 
Sandy  father  and  son,  and  John  Biddle;^  and  likewise  some  of  those 


and  th«  other  sects.  8chl,  —*  The  Socinians 
in  England  have  never  made  any  figure  as 
a  cammumitfy  but  have  rather  been  dispersed 
among  that  great  rariotv  of  sects  that  have 
arisen  in  the  country,  wnere  liberty  displays 
its  most  glorious  miitSf  and  at  the  some 
time  exhibits  its  most  striking  inconvenien- 
ces. Besides,  few  ecclesiastics  or  writers 
of  any  note  have  adopted  the  theological 
system,  now  under  consideration,  in  all  its 
branches.  The  Socinian  doctrine  relating 
to  the  design  and  efficacy  of  the  death  of 
Christ  had  indeed  many  abettors  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  without  temerity,  that 
its  votaries  arc  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished in  the  present;  but  those  divines 
who  have  abandoned  the  Athanasian  hypo- 
thesis, concerning  the  Trinity  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  have  more  generally  gone 
into  the  Arian  and  Semi-Arian  notions  of 
that  inexplicable  subject^  than  into  those  of 
the  Socinians,  who  deny  that  Jesus  Christ 
existed  before  his  appearance  in  the  human 
nature.  The  famous  John  Biddle,  after 
having  maintained,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, durine  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
protectorship  of  Cromwell,  the  Unitarian 
system,  erected  an  independent  congre^- 
tion  in  London,  which  is  the  only  British 
church  we  have  heard  of,  in  which  all  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Socinianism  were 
inculcated.'  Mad. — Since  Maclaine  wrote, 
the  Socinians,  under  the  name  of  Unitarians, 
have  become  a  considerable  body  in  Eng- 
land, their  opinions  having  been  placed  by 
several  teachers  and  writers  of  ability  in  a 
favourable  point  of  view.  Still,  their  sect  has 
never  been  extensively  popular,  and  it  bears 
no  sort- of  proportion,  as  to  numbers,  to  either 
of  tlio  two  great  Methodistic  bodies.  Its 
chief  strength  lies  in  the  old  congregations 
formed  originally  by  Presbyterians,  which 
have  very  generally  gone  over  to  it.  8,"] 
*  This  i«  evident  from  many  prooft,  and 


among  others,  from  the  example  of  Stmwl 
Crell,  the  most  learned  man  among  tbe 
Socinians  a  few  years  since :  who,  attboogb 
he  sustained  the  office  of  a  teacher  smoqg 
them,  yet  deviated  in  many  respects  fron 
the  doctrines  of  Socinus  and  of  the  RaeoritB 
Catechism ;  nor  did  he  wish  to  be  cslled  • 
Socinian,  but  an  Artcmonite,  See  Jcwnd 
Littiraire,  tom.  xvii.  pt.  i  p.  150,  and  mf 
own  remarks  on  this  man,  in  my  Synta^ 
Diss,  ad  sancthrfs  Disctplinas  perthentami 
p.  352.  Unsckit/di'ffe  Aackrickf€n,  17M,ii 
942.  Noucrau  Dictionnaire  Hist.  CM.  ton 
ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  88,  &c. 

«  Of  both  the  Sands,  Arnold  [Kinhf*- 
und  Kctcer-kutarie,  vol.  ii.  hook  xril  A 
xiii.  §  25,  p.  176,  &c.]  and  othen  gin 
account  Hespecting  Biddle,  see  yimmm 
Dictionnaire  Hist.  Crit.  t.  i.  pt.  ii  p.  181^ 
&c.  {^Sand  the  elder  was  of  Creutibai^  ii 
Prussia,  studied  law,  and  filled  tanM 
offices  at  Konigsbeig ;  but  was  deprived  ii 
1668,  because  he  would  not  renoum  Afiti- 
ism.  After  this  he  lived  in  retirement,  aoi 
wrote  only  some  vindicatioiia  and  apokgiflfc 
Yet  he  aided  his  son  in  the  oompoatioB  cf 
his  works;  and,  ontlivinff  him,  pabfidiil 
some  of  them  after  his  death.  The  M 
called  himself  Christt^pher  CMristopkm  fi» 
dius  :  and  wrote,  besides  his  BibUaA.  JfH^ 
trinitariorttm^  his  yucirus  Histirrim  Sidt 
siast.  on  the  first  four  centuricM,  in  «k>k 
he  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  early  ftthff 
before  the  council  of  Nice  held  Anaoioti^ 
ments ;  and  that  Athanaaiiu  was  the  M 
that  broached  the  common  belief 
Christians  respecting  tlie  Trinity.  He  1 
wrote  Jnterprttationes  Paradoxm  Qud 
Evangrliorum ;  de  Origine  Animm;  JVwWil 
Paradoxum  de  Spiritu  Saneto;  and  (iDdtf 
the  name  of  Herm.  Cingallus)  Scrifim* 
Trinitatis  Reveiatrix.  The  son  died  ii 
1680  Caged  40),  and  the  fiithcr  in  IIH 
Schi.—8ee  also  conceming  the  yooV 
Sand,  Bees*   CgeiojHkUa^    azt.  Saidiiif:^ 
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*ehended  under  the  general  appellation  of  ATUiirinitarians,  or 
rians.  For  this  [latter]  name  is  applied  to  various  sorts  of 
LSy  who  agree  in  this  only,  that  they  will  not  admit  of  any  real 
;tion  in  the  divine  nature.  The  name  of  Avians  is  likewise  given 
those  in  general,  who  represent  our  Saviour  to  be  inferior  to 
;fae  Father.  And  as  this  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  it 
lifest  that  this  word,  as  now  used,  must  have  various  signi- 
[is;  and  that  all  who  are  now  called  Avians,  do  not  agree 
he  ancient  Arians ;  nor  do  they  all  hold  one  and  the  same  sen- 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HISTORT  OF   SOME   MINOB  SECTS. 

Che  Collegiants— §  3.  The  Labadists  — §  4.  Bourignon  and  Poiret— §  6,  The 

Philadelphian  Societj. 

may  be  proper  here  to  give  some  account  of  certain  sects  which 
Qot  be  conveniently  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  larger  commu- 
but  which,  for  various  reasons,  should  not  be  passed  over  in 
ilence.  While  the  Arminian  disputes  in  Holland  were  most 
in  the  year  1619,  arose  that  class  of  people  who  hold  sacred 
itions  twice  a  year  at  Rheinshuvg  in  Holland,  not  far  from 
a,  and  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Collegiants,  The  insti- 
originated  from  three  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Koddeus,  or  van 
odde;  namely,  John  Javies,  Hadi^ian,  and  Oisbert;  obscure 
n  rural  life,  but,  according  to  report,  pious,  well  acquainted 
leir  Bibles,  and  opposed  to  religious  controversies.     They  were 

by  one  Antliony  Comeliusy  who  was  also  an  illiterate  and 
e  man.     The  descendants  and  followers  of  these  men  acquired 

Idle  was  bom  in  1615,  educated  at  he   was   not   a  priest  while  upon   earth, 

became  master  of  a  free  school  in  8.  That  there  is  no  deity  in  the  Holy  Ghost' 

er,  1641.     Here  ho  soon  became  According  to  Dr.  ToiiimiD,  these  are  not 

d  of  heresy ;  and  from  1644,  till  formal  propositionSf  but  only  questions  in 

1  in  1662,  be  passed  a  large  part  of  his  catechisms,  to  which  he  subjoins  texta 

>  in  various  prisons   and  in  exile,  of  Scripture  by  way  of  answer.     Thus  the 

»  he  W3B  at  liberty,  he  wrote  and  first  proposition  is  this  question :  '  Is  not 

I  in  &Tour  of  his  sentiments,  which  God,  according  to  the  current  of  the  Scrip- 

lim  to  be  frequently  apprehended,  ture,  in  a  certain  place,  namely,  in  heaven  ?  * 

ndergo  a  criminal  prosecution.     In  The  answer  consists  of  twenty-nine  passages 

pablished  two  catechisms ;  in  which,  of  Scripture,  which  represent  Gh)d  as '  looking 

il  says,    he   maintained,  '  1.  That  from  heaven,'  as,  •  Our  Father,  who  art  in 

(mfined  to  a  certain  place.     2.  That  heaven,'  &c     See  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puri- 

a  bodilv   shape.     3.  That  he   has  tans,  iv.  157,  &c.  ed.  Boston.  1817.     Toul- 

4.  That  he  is  neither  omnipotent  min's  Review  of  the  Lt/e,  Character^  and 

tangeable.     6.  That  we  are  not  to  Writings  of  Mr.  John  Biddle.  Brook's  Lives 

three    persons    in    the   Godhead,  o/" /A«  Pwrt /flw*,  iii.  411,  &c.    B^ice*  Cyclo- 

Jemis  Christ  has  not  the  nature  of  ptecUa,  art,  Biddle,     TV.] 
t  only  a  divine  lordship.    7.  That 

III.                                             H  n 
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the  name  of  ColUyiants^  from  the  circumstance  that  they  called  theii 
assemblies  CuUq/en.  All  ])erriomi  may  be  admitted  into  the  society, 
who  merely  account  the  Jiible  a  divine  book,  and  endeavour  to  live 
accordiujif  to  its  precepts,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions  respecting 
God  aud  tlie  Christian  religion.  The  brethren,  who  ore  considerably 
numerous  in  most  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  Holhuid,  Friesland, 
and  West  Friesland,  assemble  twice  a  week,  namely,  on  Sundays  aiid 
Wednesdtiys ;  and  after  singing  a  hymn,  and  offering  a  prayer,  they 
take  up  some  passage  of  the  Kew  Testament,  which  they  iUustnte 
and  explain.  With  the  exception  of  females,  whom  they  do  not 
allow  to  speak  in  public,  all  persons,  of  whatever  rank  or  order,  are 
at  liberty  to  bring  fonvard  their  thoughts  and  offer  them  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  brethren  :  and  all  are  at  liberty  to  oppose,  modestly 
and  soberly,  whatever  the  brethren  advance.  They  have  printed  lists 
of  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  are  to  be  discussed  at  their  sevend 
meetings,  so  that  each  person  nuiy  examine  the  passages  at  home, and 
corner  prei)are(l  to  speak.  Twice  a  year,  the  brethren  assemble  at 
Kheinsburg,  wliere  thoy  liave  spacious  buildings,  destined  for  the 
educaticm  of  orphan  children,  and  for  the  recej)tion  of  strangers;  and 
there  spend  four  days  together,  in  listening  to  exhortations  to  holiness 
and  love,  and  in  celebrating  tlie  Lord's  JSupper.  Here  also,  such  a« 
wish  it,  are  baj)tized;  but  it  is  in  the  ancient  manner,  immersing  the 
whole  body  in  water.  The  brethren  of  Friesland,  at  the  present  day, 
assemble  once  a  year,  at  I-.euwarden,  and  there  observe  the  holy 
supper,  because  Kheinsburg  is  too  distant  for  them  conveniently  to  go 
thither.  In  short,  by  the  CoUcglanU^  we  are  to  understand  a  very 
large  society  of  persons  of  every  sect  and  rank,  who  assume  the  name 
of  Christians,  but  entertain  different  views  of  Christ ;  and  which  i« 
kept  together  neither  by  rulers  and  teachers,  nor  by  ecclesiastical 
laws,  nor  by  a  formula  of  faith,  nor,  lastly,  by  any  set  of  rites,  tut 
solely  by  the  desire  of  improvement  in  scriptiu'iU  knowledge  and 
piety.* 

§  2.  In  such  an  association,  which  allows  all  its  members  to  think 
as  they  please,  and  which  has  no  formula  of  faith,  dissensions  and  con- 
troversies cannot  easily  arise.  Yet,  in  the  year  1672,  there  was  no 
little  dispute  between  John  and  Paul  Breitenbuiyy  merchants  of 
Kotterdam,  and  Ahraham  Lemmei^uuin  and  Frandtt  CiiiperyWUf- 
chants  of  Amsterdam.  John  Brelieidnirff  (or  Binleiihui'ffy  as  heiJ 
geneially  called)  had  established  a  peculiar  sort  of  CoUeyej  in  whick 
he  expounded  the  religion  of  rejison  and  nature.  This  was  disapprovei 
of  by  Lomrneniutiin  and  Ciilper^  who  wished  to  have  reason  exclndrf 
from  any  coml)ination  wdth  religion.  The  dispute  grew  wanner,  as 
Bredenhurg  diverged  towards  the  opinions  of  Spinoza,  and  defenJeJ 
them,  and  yet  wished  to  be  regardal  as  a  Christian.'     Some  othtf 

*  Sec  tho  Dissertation  sc.r  hs  Vsafjes  cle  hocik  pul>lishod  by  the  CoUt-zunti  tbio- 

c<//,r  quon  appiik  m   JloUnnih   Co/'/tf/i' 7is  eelvos,    cntitltxl,    be    Ot'rsjfrvitck,  Jk'«"*' 

it  Jihiywhiurtftois,  wliioh  is  in  tlie  Hjilfudid  Harni«lwi^e  «»   (ktjftmrk  dir  so  o-n^^ 

work,    Cinuionirs    rdi(jieusts   Je   tous  Us  Jij/nburt/sche  Ven/adtrinff.  AmaLl'i^^^ 

Piiqjfcs  tlu  MoJide^   iv.  323,  &c.     Also  a  *  JohD  Bz^denbuig  and  Franci*  Cuif* 
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mtests  arose  at  the  same  time.  The  result  of  the  whole  was, 
CoUegianUy  in  1686,  were  split  into  two  opposing  sects,  and 
Lr  conventions  in  separate  edifices  at  Hheinsburg.  But  on  the 
the  authors  of  these  discords,  near  the  beginning  of  the  next 
the  schism  began  to  heal,  and  the  CoUegianta  returned  to 
mer  imion  and  harmony.^ 

^ohn  LahadiCy  a  Frenchman,  eloquent,  and  a  man  of  genius, 
a  Jesuit ;  being  dismissed  from  their  society,  he  joined  the 
d,  and  sustained  the  office  of  a  preacher  with  reputation,  in 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.  He  at  length  set  up  a  new  sect, 
rmed  a  settlement  first  at  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  and  then 
3rdam,  and  afterwards,  in  1670,  established  itself  at  Herford, 
in  Westphalia,  under  the  patronage  of  Elizabethy  princess 
,  the  abbess  of  Herford ;  and  being  driven  from  that  place,  it 
to  Altona,  in  1672  ;  and  on  the  death  of  its  founder  in  1674, 
0  the  castle  of  Wiewert,  in  West  Friesland :  but  it  has  long 
jome  extinct.  This  sect  was  joined  not  only  by  several  men 
lerable  learning,  but  also  by  that  Minerva  of  the  seventeenth 
the  very  learned  lady  of  Utrecht,  Anna  MaHa  Schurmann, 
le  community  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  differ  from  the 
d,  in  regard  to  religious  opinions  and  doctrines,  so  much  as 
lers  and  rules  of  discipline.  For  its  lawgiver  exhibited  a 
and  austere  model  of  sanctity  for  the  imitation  of  his  foU 
and  conceived,  that  not  only  the  invisible  church,  but  also 
le,  ought  to  be  a  community  of  sanctified  persons,  earnestly 
after  perfection  in  holiness.  Several  of  his  tracts  are  extant, 
low  him  to  have  possessed  a  lively  and  ardent  mind,  but 
discipliued  and  polished ;  and  as  persons  of  such  a  character 
y  betrayed  by  their  natural  temperament  into  errors  and 

sown  among  the  followers  and  phUosophicum  propugnata  Veritatis  divina 
uies  of  Spinoza;  but  what  sort  et  naturalis  adversusJo.  Bredenburgii prin- 
y  were,  has  been  unknown  gene-  cipia^  ex  quibus  quod  reli^io  rationi  repttgnatj 
denburg,  a  coUegiant  and  a  mer-  demonstrare  nititur.       This  book,   which 
Eiotterdam,    openly    taiight  the  contains    Bredenburg's    demonstrations  of 
Spinoza,  and  demonstrated  its  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza,  was  first  published, 
with  reason  mathematically.  At  Amsterd.   1703,    8vo,   and  then,   Brussels, 
me,  he  not  only  professed  to  be  1731,  4to.    Bredenburg's  adversary,  Francis 
a,    but   actually   explained,    re-  Cuiper,  rendered  his  name  famous  by  his 
I,  and  defended  Christianity  in  Arcana  Athtismi  dttecta^  written  in  opposi- 
te of  the  CoUegiants,  and  declared  tion  to  Bredenburg.     Cuiper  was  a  book- 
dirine  origin.     This  man  of  a  seller  of  Amsterdam,  and  published,  among 
»niu8  reconciled  these  two  con-  other    things,     the    Bibliotheca    Fratrum 
things,     by    maintaining    that  Polojiorum  seu    Unitariorum.     Those    ac- 
I  opposed  to  religion ;  but  yet^  quainted  with  literary  history,  know  that 
ight  to  believe  in   the  religion  Cuiper,  on  account  of  that  very  book  above 
n  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  mentioned,  which  he  wrote  against  Breden- 
3  most   evident  and    the  most  burg,  became  suspected  of  Spinozism,  not- 
mathematical    demonstrations,  withstanding  he  was  a  CoUegiant,  and  a 
aerefore,  have  believed  in  a  two-  strenuous  defender  of  Christianity,  and  of 
theological  and  mathematical ;  the  harmony  of  reason  with  religion, 
eld  that  to  be  false  in  theology,  *  Besides  those  already  named,  see  Simon 
rue    in   philosophy.     The    best  Fred.  Hues,  I^achrichten  vom  Zubtande  der 

Bredenburg  is  given   by   the  Mennonikn,  p.  267,  &c. 
r,  Isaac  Orobio,  in  his  Certanien 
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fault«,  I  am  not  sure  whether  those  witnesses  are  to  be  wholly  disre- 
giirded,  who  charge  his  life  and  doctrine  with  many  blemishes.' 

§  4.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Antoinette  Bourlgnon  de  la  Forte, 
a  lady  of  Flanders,  boasted  that  she  was  inspired  of  God,  and  in- 
structed siipematurally,  to  restore  the  Christian  religion,  which  bad 
become  extinct  and  lost  anion<^  the  disputes  and  contentions  of  the 
different  sects.    This  woman,  who  possessed  a  voluble  tongue,  uncom- 
monly ardent  feelings,  and  an  inexhaustible  imagination,  filled  the 
provinces  of  Holland,  and  also  Holstein  (where  she  spent  some  yean), 
with  the  fame  of  her  flights  of  fancy ;  and  she  persuaded  some  among 
the  learnt'd,  as  well  i\s  the  ignorant  and  imlearned,  to  believe  her 
declarations.     After  various  sufterings  and  conflicts,  she  died  at  Fra- 
neker  in  Fricsland,  in  the  year  1680.     It  would  require  a  prophel 
and  diviner  to  make  out  from  her  writings,  which  are  numerous,  a 
neat  and  consistent  system  of  theology.     For  that  divine  light  which 
guides  j)ersons  of  this  character,  never  proceeds  in  a  regular  and 
methodical  way;  and  it  spreads  a  thick  darkness  before  the  minds  of 
those  who  investigate  truth,  not  by  feeling,  but  by  the  understanding. 
Yet  a  reflecting  person,  who  is  versed  in  church  history,  may  easily 
discover  that  this  woman,  who  had  not  full  command  of  her  reason, 
derived  a  large  part  of  her  oracles  from  the  writings  of  the  mystic 
doctors  ;  and  what  she  derived  from  these  sources,  the  extravagance  of 
her  fancy  made  worse  than  it  was  before.     Neglecting  all  the  details 
of  her  system,  the  substance  of  it  is,  that  religion  consists  in  an  inte^ 
nal  emotion  or  sensation  of  the  soul,  and  not  in  either  knowledge  or 
practice.'   Among  her  patrons,  the  most  distinguisheil  were,  Cht^istian 
Boiiluthnitv)'*  de  Cordt,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory  at  Mechlin,  a  Jan- 
scnist,  who  died  on  the  island  of  Nordstrand  in  Jutland;^  and  Pder 
Poircf,  a  niau  of  penetrating  genius,  and  well  versed  in  the  Cartesian 
})hiloHophy,  who  hiu$  clearly  evinced,  by  his  own  example,  that  know- 
ledge and  ignorance,  reason  and  superstition,  are  not  so  mutually 
repulsive  that  they  cannot  reside  in  the  same  breast,  and  by  their 
united  energies  engender  monstrous  productions.^ 

But  this  church  rendered  itt^olf  so  odirMi 
that  it  W!i8  pcivi.'cuted,  and  driren  froB 
pluco.  to  place,  so  long  a:s  Labadievaitf 
tho  head  of  it.  The  charges  apuntt  Idb 
wen.')  \ery  numerous  and  weighty.  i>i 
respcoteil  both  his  orthoiloxy  and  U> 
murals :  but  it  is  questionable  whethet,  if 
faiirly  tried,  hefWould  be  found  to  be  Ulf* 
thin<j;  more  than  a  rash,  indiscreet,  entln' 
eiustical  man.     Tr.] 

*  Sre  Jo.  MtiUer,  who  treats  exprftaij" 
and  fully  rosiMX'ting  her,  in  hi>  Ciythni 
LitU  rtita,  iL  So,  &c.  and  in  his  //rfrW* t 
in  lliMuriam  Chrsfiusi  Cimhrictf^  p*- i'  J^ 
151,  &c.  Peter  IJayle,  DictiouHnirt  iiu^- 
(f  Crii.  i.  639.  Godf.  Arnold.  Kin-h'-u-  t*^ 
Kftcfr-hintoriet  ii.  153,  &c.  and  otL'^-'v 

'  See  coua'rning  him,  M6ili-r&  tV-^'ViJ 
Litt train,  ii.  149. 

*  I'oiret  8jKtematis<Hl  and  explaiDt-d  tb^ 
M'ild  and  incoherent  rhap«odies  of  Ik^ 


'  See  Jo.  M<illor  s  Ciinhria  Littcraia,  iii. 
35,  &o. ;  and  haffi»jc  ad  Uiator.  Chemonts. 
Cnnf/nc<f,  pt.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  121,  &c.  Add 
(Mxlt'n'v  Arnold's  Kirvhtfi-  umf  Kitscr- 
?itntori(;  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  book  xvii.  ch.  xxi.  p, 
1 1 80.  WciHniann's  Hi»t.  Ei-cl.  Stfcuii  XVII. 
p.  927.  and  others.  Conceminff  the  two 
eclobratt-il  companions  and  colleajipn'S  of 
Labadir*,  Petor  du  Liirnon  and  Peter  Yvon, 
8i'e  M'iller's  Cimhria  Litft  rata,  ii.  472, 
1020.  [I«ibadie  exhibited  through  lift;  the 
character  of  an  indisen-i't  reformer.  To 
lash  the  vices  of  tlu»  |)eoph',  and  to  pui^ 
tho  churches  of  th»-ir«>tfences  apiinst  purity, 
was  his  jrreat  businohs.  But  it  was  his 
mi;- fortune  always  to  get  into  difficulty. 
Tin*  irn'iigiouH  abhorretl  him,  an<l  the  pious 
were  dissatislied  with  him.  Ilenee  he  re- 
m«>\ed  fn>ni  placr  U)  pla»'e,  wa.s  at  length 
excommunicjiled  by  the  French  churchrs  in 
JlollamL  and  set  up  a  church  of  his  own. 


nn.] 
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Of  the  same,  or  at  least  similar  views,  the  same  plans,  and  the 
general  character,  was  Jane  Leade,  who,  near  the  end  of  the 
y,  blinded  not  only  many  of  the  common  people  in  England, 
o  some  of  the  better  informed,  by  her  visions,  her  prophecies, 
>mises,  and  her  doctrines,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  Philadel- 

Soci^y.     For  she  believed  in  general,  that  all  contentions 

Christians  would  wholly  cease,  and  that  the  church  of  Christ 
become  the  only,  the  perfectly  united,  and  the  most  beautiful 

here  on  earth ;  provided  all  would  commit  their  souls  to  the 
%l  teacher^  to  be  moulded,  enlightened,  and  governed  by  Him, 
;ing  all  other  doctrines,  precepts,  and  opinions.  And  she  did 
dtate  to  give  assurance,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  such  a  church 
3wn  imagination  had  conceived,  would  be  established  before  the 
the  world.  And  the  honest  woman  might  with  more  confidence 
[lis  assurance,  as  she  fully  believed  that  her  Philadelphian 
r  was  that  very  church  of  Christ,  in  which  alone  the  Holy  Spirit 
[  and  reigned.  Her  other  discoveries,  among  which  was  the 
restoration  of  all  things j  need  not  be  related.  Leade  was  less 
ite  than  Bourignon  in  this  respect,  that  she  had  not  so  eloquent 
jacious  a  counsellor  as  Poiret  to  plead  her  cause :  for  her  prin- 
ssociates,  John  Pordage^  a  physician,  and  Tlioma^  Bromley, 
lore  distinguished  for  piety  and  a  contemplative  turn  of  mind, 
•r  their  power  of  reasoning  and  their  eloquence.  Pordage^  in 
lar,  even  surpassed  our  Boehmen,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  in 
ty ;  and  instead  of  enlightening  his  readers,  shocks  them  with 
louth  phraseology.* 


a  great  work,  which  he  entitled, 
mie  divine^  ou  Systeitic  universel; 
lUhed  in  Frt-nch,  Amstord.  1686, 
TO,  and  afti'rwards  published  in 
Jespecting  this  celebrated  mystic 
ler,  whoso  yarious  writings  pro- 
m   notoriety,   see   the  BMiothca 

Theof,  Philol.  iii.  75. 
Jo.  Wolfg.  Jaeger,  Historia  sacra 

Saculi  XVII.  deccnn.  x.  p.  90, 
er  Poiret,  Bibliotfuca  Mt/sticor.  p. 
r,  283,  286,  and  others.  [Jane 
ho  died  1704,  in  the  Slst  year  of 

spent  nearly  her  whole  life  in 
nd  recommending  the  writings  of 
,  and  in  penning  down  her  own 
IB  and  new  results  of  divine  truths, 
rich,  and  printed  the  whole  at  her 
.    Hence  great  numbers  of  her 


writings  came  before  the  public  The 
Philadelphian  Society  was  established  by 
her  in  1697  :  the  causes  and  reasons  for  its 
institution,  she  published  in  1698.  Her 
writings  fill  eight  volumes. — Pordage  was 
first  a  preacher,  but  afterwards,  being  de- 
posed for  his  fanaticism,  he  became  a  phy- 
sician. He  was  the  most  zealous  promoter 
of  the  Boehmist  doctrines  and  of  the  Phila- 
delphian Society  in  Enghind.  His  principal 
work  was  his  Divine  and  true  Metaphysics^ 
in  3  vols.  8to.  He  also  wrote  a  Jneologia 
Mystica;  and  died  in  1698.— Bromley  was 
his  pupil  and  adherent,  and  wrote  much  on 
the  Bible.  In  Holland,  one  Lot  Fisher,  a 
physician,  was  a  promoter  of  the  Philadel- 
phian Society ;  and  he  caused  all  the  above 
works  to  be  splendidly  published  in  Dutch. 
Schi.] 
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'  1-  Preface  —  §  2.  ProsjM^POus  events  of  the  church  generally,  and  especiallj  of  the  Papal 
chiirch  —  §  3.  The  Jesuits  and  their  institutions  in  Cliiua  —  §  4.  Protestant  missions — 
§  5.  Advere*'  events.  Private  entimies  of  Christianity  —  §  6.  Atheists :  Deists  —  §  7. 
«onian  church  :  the  pontiffs —  §  8.  Prospects  of  peace  betwe«*n  the  Evangelical  and  the 
*«piats  frustrated  —  §  9.  Intestine  discords  of  the  Roman  church.  Jansenist  contests 
~*|  10.  Quesnel.  The  bull  Unigenitua — §  11.  Commotions  firom  it  in  France — §  12. 
°'^)po^t8  of  the  Jansenists  in  France.  Francis  de  Paris  —  §  13.  State  of  the  Eastern 
cliittch  —  §  14.  External  state  of  the  Lutheran  church—  §  15.  Its  internal  state  —  §  16. 
^testine  foes  —  §  17.  The  Herrenhutters.  Zinzendorf — §  18.  Cidtivation  of  philo- 
sophy among  the  Lutherans  —  §  19.  The  Wertheim  translation  —  §  20.  Pietistic  con- 
Persies  —  §  21.  State  of  the  Reformed  church —  §  22.  Projects  for  union  between  the 
I^therans  and  the  Reformed  —  §  23.  State  of  the  English  church  —  §  24.  Various  sects 
»»i  England.  Whitefield  —  §  25.  State  of  the  Dutch  church  —  §  26.  Controverey  in 
Switzerland  respecting  the  Formula  Consensus  —  §  27.  The  Sociuians.     Arians. 

I.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  century  now  passing  affords 
itter  for  a  volume,  rather  than  for  a  few  pages ;  and  may  expect, 
long  those  who  come  after  us,  an  ingenuous  and  faithful  historian 
its  own.  But  that  the  present  summary  may  not  be  thought  in- 
Oiplete,  and  that  I  myself,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  others,  may  have  a 
fead  which  would  be  useful  in  lecturing,  I  will  just  run  over  the 
incipal  subjects,  and  in  a  few  words  state  the  occurrences  most 
rthy  of  notice  in  our  own  age.  That  the  size  of  the  book  may  not 
unnecessarily  swelled,  authorities  will  be  omitted.  For  what  man 
learning  is  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  literature,  as  not  to  know, 
it  there  are  innumerable  works,  from  which  our  dry  and  insipid 
Tative  might  be  filled  out  and  made  interesting  ? 
j  2.  The  Christian  name  has  been  propagated  with  equal  zeal,  by 
>i£t8  and  protestants,  in  Asia,  America,  and  Africa.      I  say  the 
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Christian  name^  not  the  Christian  rdiffion.  For  it  is  demonstrable, 
that  very  inany  of  those  whom  the  Roman  misaionaries  persuade  to 
forsake  idolatry,  show  themselves  to  be  Christians  only  in  name,  and 
a«  to  certain  ceremonies  and  outward  forms,  not  in  reality  and  in 
spirit ;  nor  do  they  quit  superstition,  but  only  exchaoge  one  species 
of  it  for  another.  Among  the  papists  the  Jesuits,  and  among  the 
Jesuits  the  French  especially,  are  represented  as  explaining  genuine 
Christianity,  wit4i  distinguished  success,  to  barbarous  nations  which 
knew  nut  God,  And  the  fact  is  not  to  be  denied,  provided  it  is  allow- 
able to  call  those  people  Christians,  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
(-hrist,  however  imperfect  it  may  be.  At  least  it  is  true  that  the 
French  have  gathered  large  congregations  of  such  Christians  in  the 
East  Indies,  especially  in  the  Carnatic,  ]Madura,  and  Marawar,  on  the 
coa.st  of  Malabar,  and  in  China,  Toncjuin,  and  elsewhere;  and  also  in 
some  provinces  of  America,  since  the  time  that  Antlwny  Veri  as- 
sumed the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  sacred  missions,  and  by 
great  efforts  procured  both  men  and  money  adequate  for  so  great  an 
undertaking.  But  these  missionaries  have  been  so  far  from  eflacing 
the  former  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  Jesuit  preachers,  that  they 
rather  deepened  it.  For  they  are  represented  as  pursuing  their  own 
honour  and  emolument  rather  than  the  interests  of  Christ :  and  as 
ingeniously  corrupting  to  a  strange  extent  our  Saviour's  holy  religion, 
in  order  to  obtain  more  proselytes. 

§  3.  That  famous  question,  whether  the  Jesuits  residing  in  China 
advocated  the  cause  of  Christ  well  or  ill  among  that  discerning  people, 
who  are  so  exceedingly  attached  to  their  ancient  rites,  was  decided  ia 
the  year  1704,  by  Clement  XL,  in  a  manner  adverse  to  the  Jesuits. 
For  he  declared  it  criminal  for  the  new  Christians  to  practise  the  ritts 
of  their  ancestors ;  and  especially  those  rites  by  which  the  ChineK 
honour  their  deceased  ancestors  and  Confucius.  But  this  severe 
edict  was  considerably  mitigated  in  the  year  1715;  and,  doubtless 
for  the  sake  of  appeasing  the  angry  Jesuits.  For  the  pontiflF  decreed, 
that  it  is  allowable  for  the  teachers  of  the  Chinese  to  desijrnate  tht? 
divine  nature  by  the  word  Tieriy  provided  they  add  the  word  IVi«» 
to  remove  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Tien,  and  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Christian  teachers  adored  the  Lard  of  he<vven  (for  tliis  is  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  Tien'Tchu),  and  not  heaven  itself.  He  J» 
allowed  those  rites  to  be  practised  which  gave  so  much  offence  todw 
adversaries  of  the  Jesuits ;  provided  all  superstition  and  appearance 
of  religion  were  avoided,  and  that  these  rites  were  regarded  as  mere 
testimonies  of  respect  for  their  ancestors,  or  as  marks  of  civil  honour. 
The  Chinese  Christians,  therefore,  according  to  this  decree  of  Clen^ 
may  keep  in  their  houses  tablets,  on  which  are  written  in  goldea 
letters  the  names  of  their  ancestors  and  of  Confucius  i  they  may  law- 
fully honour  them  \vith  lighted  candles,  with  incense,  and  with  tables 
set  out  with  viands,  fruits,  and  spices :  nay,  they  may  address  tha?e 
tablets  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  a«  supplicants,  prostrating 
themselves  to  the  ground.  The  first  or  more  severe  edict  was  carried 
to  China,  by  Charles  Thomas  Toui^iwn^  in  the  year  1705;  and  the 
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second  or  milder  one,  by  Charles  Ambrose  Mezzaharba,  in  the  year 
1721.  But  neither  of  them  satisfied  the  emperor  and  the  Jesuits. 
ToumoTiy  executing  the  commands  of  his  master  with  less  prudence 
than  the  case  required,  was,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1710.  Mezzaharba^  though  much 
more  cautious  and  prudent,  returned  without  eflfecting  his  object :  for 
the  emperor  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  allow  any  innova- 
tions to  be  made  in  the  ancient  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
country.  At  present,  the  state  of  Christianity  in  China  being  ex- 
tremely precarious  and  dubious,  this  controversy  is  entirely  suspended. 
And  many  considerations  induce  us  to  suppose  that  the  pontiff  and 
the  accusers  of  the  Jesuits  hinder  by  no  obstacles  the  members  of  that 
society  from  adhering  to  their  own  regulations,  rather  than  to  those 
sent  them  from  Kome.  For  many  evils  must  be  patiently  borne,  in 
order  to  avoid  that  greatest  of  evils,  the  overthrow  of  the  Homish 
religion  in  China.  ^ 

§  4.  The  English  and  the  Dutch,  but  especially  the  former,  have 
made  much  greater  efforts  than  formerly  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  among  the  nations  of  Asia  and  America.^  Among  the 
efforts  of  this  kind  by  Lutherans,  the  noblest  and  most  successful  is 
the  institution  of  Fredet^c  IV,,  king  of  Denmark ;  who,  in  the  year 
1706,  sent  out  missionaries  to  preach  Christian  truth  to  the  Indians 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.^  This  mission,  the  purest  and  best  of  all, 
not  only  still  flourishes,  being  supported  by  the  very  best  regulations, 
but  also,  through  the  munificence  of  that  excellent  king,  Christian  VLy 
it  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  brilliant.  The  men  who  labour 
in  it,  I  admit,  make  fewer  Christians  than  the  papal  missionaries ;  but 
they  make  far  better  ones — real  disciples,  and  not  apes  of  disciples, 
of  Jesus  Christ  The  Russians  have  bestowed  labour,  not  in  vain, 
for  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  nations  bordering  on  Siberia. 

§  5.  While  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  increasing  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  our  world,  through  the  labours,  the  perils,  and  the 
ttudous  solicitudes  of  these  missionaries,  great  numbers  in  Europe 


'  [All  these  events  are  stated  far  more  fiilly 
In  Dr.  Moeheim's  Most  recent  Ecclesiastical 
Waior^  of  China  (in  German),  Hostock, 
1748,  Sto.  In  opposition  to  this,  was  pub* 
Ikbed  at  Augsburg  in  1758,  8to,  and  at 
Iimijniick,  Tne  most  recent  events  in  China ; 
•M  a  Molid  confutation  of  many  unjust  and 
mnmmua  statements  of  Dr.  Mosheim^  in  his 
Most  recent  Eccl.  Hist,  of  China,  written 
Aom  Pekin,  by  R  P.  Floriano  Bahr,  thon 
iwCor  of  the  Jesuits'  college  in  China.  But 
Ham  refutation  only  makes  the  correctness  of 
Xoaheim's  book  appear  the  more  manifest. 

•  (The  English  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tioii  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was 
ftmnded  in  1701,  principally  by  the  exor- 
tioiis  of  Dr.  Bray ;  and  with  the  intention 
of  mpplving  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Am  o- 
'  Ban  oolonies.    A  most  interesting  account 


of  its  early  operations  may  be  found  in  the 
History  of  the  Colonial  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  M.  Anderson,  London,  1856,  in  three 
volumes.     £irf.] 

'  [The  first  of  these  Danish  missionaries 
were  Ziegonbalg  and  Plutscho.  They  sailed 
for  India  in  1705.  As  early  as  1709,  great 
part  of  the  chaises  of  this  mission  was 
undertaken  by  the  English  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge ;  upon  which, 
later,  the  whole  care  of  the  work  devolred. 
The  society  established  a  mission  at  Madras 
in  1728,  under  Schulze,  who  returned  to 
Europe  in  1742.  Christian  Frederick 
Swartz,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Lutheran 
missionaries,  was  sent  from  England.  The 
care  of  the  East  Indian  missions  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  1824.  See  Anderson,  Col. 
Church,  iii.  1—22.     Ed.] 
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hav(t  made  it  their  business  to  obscure  this  glory  and  to  tread  it  in 
the  dust.  There  is  no  country  of  Europe,  and  scarcely  any  body  of 
Christians,  in  our  a^^^e,  which  does  not  nourish  in  it«  bosom  pereons 
who  endeavour  either  to  blot  out  all  religion  and  all  fear  of  God,  or 
at  least  to  sink  the  dignity  and  lessen  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
Nowhere  does  this  pest  to  the  human  race  more  abound,  nowhere 
does  it  more  boldly  come  forth  to  the  light  of  day,  than  in  the  free 
states  of  Holland  and  England.  Nor  is  it  rare  to  meet,  especially  in 
England,  with  bouks  which  impudently  deride  and  set  at  nought>iiot 
only  the  whole  religion  of  Christ,  but  also  the  honour,  worship,  and 
majesty  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  all  virtue  and  morality.  In&moai 
for  the  publication  of  such  books  are  John  Toland,  Antony  CoUim^ 
Miifthriv  Tlndal^  Thomas  Wiwlston  (a  strange  specimen  of  ingenuily 
a])used,  who  attem])ted,  with  an  effrontery  quite  absiud,  to  shake  the 
crt'ilibility  of  our  Saviours  miracles),  Thomas  Moarfan^  John  Chviht 
John  MandevlUe^  and  several  others.  And  not  long  will  any  countrr 
of  Europe,  especially  those  which  have  abandoned  Soman  eacred 
rites,  be  free  from  writers  of  this  character,  if  the  booksellers  continoe 
to  exercise  tlie  power  which  now  they  have,  in  giving  all  sort8  of 
crack-brained  and  senseless  papers  a  chance  of  escaping  destmctiofl 
by  means  of  the  press. 

§  6.  The  sects  of  A  the! sia^  that  is,  of  people  who  deny  that  a  Being 
infinitely  wise  and  powerful  exists,  at  whose  pleasure  this  univeiw 
was  framed,  and  by  whose  nod  it  is  preserved,  are  almost  extinct 
For  at  tlie  prest^nt  day,  those  actuated  by  this  frenzy,  omitting  »11 
disputation,  agree  to  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza,  and  consider  this  whole 
material  world  as  an  automaton,  which,  by  means  of  some  interuil 
energy,  originates  and  pn)duces  various  movements,  all  of  which  are 
the  result  of  necessity.  The  tribe  of  Deists^  or  of  persons  who  affril 
tJK*  truth  of  all  revealed  religions,  and  especially  of  the  Christim 
religion,  disagree  very  much,  and  are  divided  into  various  sects.  The 
best  of  them  —  though  these  are  bad  enough — are  those  who  ende*- 
vi>ur  to  merge  Christianity  in  natural  religion,  maintaining  thi* 
Christ  only  repulilislied  the  lost  and  obliterated  precepts  of  nature  or 
correct  reason.  Of  this  class  are  Tindal,  Chubby  MandeviUe,  Morgait, 
and  many  others  among  the  English ;  if  indeed  they  really  believed 
what  their  words  express.  To  the  same  class  belongs  ifuraJfj^^ 
whoever  may  be  the  unfortunately  eloquent  and  ingenious  author  of 
a  recent  French  work  on  what  is  essential  in  religion.*  For,  ac- 
cording to  his  opinion,  the  whole  system  of  religion  is  compriwd 
in  these  three  propositions :  There  is  a  God :  He  watches  over  human 
affairs :  Tlie  soul  is  immortal.  And  to  inculcate  these  three  truthSi 
l)y  his  precepts  and  example,  was  the  object  of  Christ's  mission. 

§  7.  The  Koman  church  in  this  centiu-v  has  l^een  governed  bf 
Clemrut  A7.,=   Iniiocent  XIIL,^  Benedict  XIIL,^    Clem^yii  llU 

»  ILtttriA   *?'/•   la  Uilhjiun  tsstntaNc  a  »  [1721—24.  7>.] 

ril„i.iOf  (fiftfi'nijuit'  dt  Ct  qid  u'tn  »#Y  que  *  |172l — 30,  TrA 

/*.|.-.v;«;«*»m\     Xftti-f.]  »  [1730—40,  TV.] 

•  [a.i>.  1700—21.     7V.1 
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Benedict  XIV.^  All  these  may  be  pronounced  holy,  wise,  and  learned 
men,  if  compared  with  the  pontiflFs  of  former  times.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them  for  learning  and  erudition  are  Clement  XI.  and 
ttie  present  pontiff,  Benedict  XlV.y  whose  former  name  was  Prosper 
Larnhei'tini.  The  most  distinguished  for  piety,  or  rather  for  a 
show  of  it,  was  Benedict  XIIL  This  last-named  pontiff  attempted, 
by  means  of  a  council  which  he  held  in  the  Lateran  palace  in  1725, 
the  acts  and  decrees  of  which  have  been  published,  to  correct  the 
greater  evils  in  the  church,  and  to  reform  the  very  corrupt  morals  of 
Che  clergy  of  every  rank.  But  the  event  did  not  answer  his  expecta- 
tions. Nor  will  Benedict  XIV.  be  more  successful,  who  is  now 
attempting  the  same  thing,  though  by  different  means.  Moreover, 
the  modem  pontiffs  differ  exceedingly  from  their  predecessors,  in  the 
extent  of  their  prerogatives,  and  in  their  power  and  influence.  For 
the  civil  powers  and  states,  though  they  treat  the  pontiffs  personally 
irith  high  respect  and  honour,  yet  are  continually  depressing  and 
humbling  the  court  of  Rome,  which  they  wisely  discriminate  from 
the  pontiff.  This  appears,  among  other  things,  from  the  contests  of 
fhe  pontiffs  in  the  present  age  with  the  kings  of  France,  Portugal, 
Sardinia,  and  Naples ;  from  no  one  of  which  the  pontiffs  have  been 
able  to  get  free  without  giving  way. 

§  8.  A  reconciliation  of  the  protestants  with  the  papists,  if  we 
fscept  some  feeble  efforts  of  certain  individuals,  has  not  been  seriously 
and  earnestly  attempted  ;  nor  indeed  was  it  quite  possible.  For 
those  who  formerly  attempted  this  thing,  endeavoured  principally  to 
gain  over  the  protestants  by  explaining  away  and  lowering  down  the 
^most  offensive]  Roman  doctrines;  but  Clement  XL  deprived  the 
pacificators  of  this  their  principal  resource  by  publishing  that  very 
noted  decree,  called  the  Bull  Unigenitus.  For  this  has  shown  most 
clearly,  that  on  most  of  the  points  which  obliged  our  ancestors  to 
aeparate  from  the  Romish  communion,  the  present  doctrine  of  the 
papists  is  precisely  the  same  that  it  formerly  appeared  to  be.  This 
disclosure  being  made,  it  became  manifest,  that  those  who  had  for- 
merly offered  us  peace  on  very  conciliatory  terms,  had  only  laid  a 
tnp  for  us,  by  their  pretended  expositions  of  the  Romish  faith,  and 
that  no  confidence  whatever  could  be  reposed  on  the  promises  of 
anch  men. 

§  9.  The  intestine  discords,  which  greatly  disquieted  the  Romish 
community  in  the  preceding  century,  were  so  far  from  being  composed 
and  settled  in  this,  that  they  have  rather  acquired  new  strength,  and 
nged  with  increased  animosity.  The  Jesuits  still  contend  with  the 
Dominicans  and  others,  though  with  a  little  more  decorum,  and 
more  covertly.  The  Franciscans  are  at  variance  with  the  Dominicans. 
There  is  also  a  dispute  respecting  the  nature  and  lawfulness  of  the 
Chinese  rites.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  contests 
irhich  disturb  and  disquiet  every  part  of  the  widely-extendeil  Roman 
church,  sometimes  more  slightly  and  sometimes  more  violently.    The? 

»  [1740-68.     TV.] 
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principal  controversy  now  dividing  the  papal  empire  is  that  of  the 
Jansenists;  which  is  carried  on  with  various  results^  particularly  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Jansenists^  or  Augustinians  as  they 
choose  to  be  called,  are  inferior  to  the  Jesuits  in  numbers^  power,  and 
influence,  but  are  their  equals  in  fortitude,  sagacity,  and  erudition, 
and  their  superiors  in  holiness  of  life,  and  in  that  superstition  which 
dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  In  France  they  are  oppressed  and 
persecuted,  but  in  the  Netherlands  they  find  a  ready  asylum.  The 
greatest  part  of  those  who  belong  to  the  Koman  church  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  all  such  in  the  United  Netherlands,  adhere  to  the 
Jjuisenist  doctrines.  The  Dutch  papists  at  this  day  have  almoA 
si^parated  themselves  from  the  Boman  pontiff,  though  they  profes 
the  closest  adherence  to  the  communion  of  the  Roman  church ;  nor 
are  either  the  threatenings  or  the  entreaties  of  the  Roman  prelate 
able  to  reduce  these  rebellious  Batavians  to  subordination. 

§  10.  The  greatest  support  of  the  Jansenist  cause,  both  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  and  in  this,  was  the  New  Testament  of  the  very  leaned 
and  pious  Pascluialua  Quesnel^  one  of  the  Presbyters  of  the  Oratorv, 
which  he  translated  into  French,  and  accompanied  with  notes  calcu- 
lateil  to  awaken  a  sense  of  religion.  For  the  marrow  of  the  Jansenist 
doctrines  is  very  elegantly  and  ingeniously  wrought  into  these  notes, 
so  as  to  infuse  it  the  more  agreeably  into  the  mind  of  the  reader.  To 
destroy  the  influence  of  this  most  pernicious  engine,  the  Jesuits  in^ 
duced  Lewis  XI V.^  king  of  France,  to  solicit  a  public  condemnatioa 
of  the  book  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  Clement  XL  The  pontiff  com- 
plied with  the  ^vishes  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  the  Jesuits,  and  issued 
in  the  year  1713  the  celebrated  Bull  or  decree,  which  from  its  fint 
word  is  called  Unif/enituSy  and  in  which  one  hundred  and  ow^  pro- 
positions taken  from  that  book  are  proscribed.  This  edict  was  rf 
some  advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  but  it  was  of  immense 
disjidvantage  to  the  whole  Roman  church ;  as  the  wiser  men  in  it 
themselves  Jidmit.  For,  not  to  mention  that  the  protestants  learned 
from  it,  that  the  Romish  community  religiously  held  fast  her  former 
corruptions,  the  subjects  of  the  pontiff,  who  had  no  attachment  to  the 
Jansenist  doctrines,  and  who  were  solicitous  only  to  advance  truth 
and  piety,  w^ere  exceedingly  offended  fit  tliis  decree.  Besides,  the  Jan- 
senian  schism  wiis  widened  by  it,  and  rendered  more  bitter  and  violent 

§  11.  The  most  violent  contests  were  produced  by  this  unhappy 
edict,  especially  in  France.  JVIany  of  the  bishops,  and  a  vast  uumbtf 
of  influential,  pious,  and  learned  men,  both  among  the  clergy  andtbe 
laity,  appealed  from  it  to  a  future  general  council.  And  espedallf 
Lewis  Anthony  Noailles^  the  archbishop  of  ParLs,  manfully  opposed 
it,  regardless  of  the  resentments  both  of  the  pontiff  and  the  kingi 
Tl)ese  strenuous  defenders  of  the  Gallican  liberty,  and  of  the  religionrf 
their  fathers,  the  pontiffs,  kings,  and  Jesuits  laboured  to  subdue  by 
all  sorts  of  punishments  and  indignities :  and  in  part  they  did  subdue 
them ;  for  many  became  exiles,  and  retired  among  their  brethren  in 
Holland ;  others  were  coerced,  by  violence  and  fear,  to  approve  the 
decree  of  the  pontiff;  and  others,  being  deprived  of  their  livings- 
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their  honours,  and  their  offices,  removed  to  foreign  countries.  At 
length  the  matter  was  carried  so  far,  that  this  papal  edict  was  declared 
to  be  a  law  of  the  land.  All  these  measures  reduced  the  nation  to 
some  degree  of  quietude ;  but  they  by  no  means  purged  it  of  enemies 
to  the  pontiff.  Every  part  of  France  abounds  with  Appellants,  as 
they  are  called,  who  are  only  waiting  for  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
renewing  the  old  controversy,  which  has  never  been  properly  settled. 

§  12.  Amidst  these  calamities,  the  Jansenists  had  but  two  resoiu-ces 
by  which  to  defend  themselves  and  their  cause  against  so  many 
powerful  enemies,  namely,  the  press  and  miracles.  They  attacked, 
accordingly,  the  pontiff  and  the  Jesuits  in  numberless  publications, 
many  of  which,  being  written  with  elegance  and  solidity,  have  pro- 
duced great  effect ;  and  as  human  aids  proved  insufficient,  they  called 
in  the  help  of  divine  aid.  For  they  persuaded  the  people  that  God 
had  conferred  a  power  of  healing  the  most  inveterate  diseases  upon 
the  bones  and  ashes  of  certain  persons,  who  had  been  distinguished 
for  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Jansen,  and  who  had  appealed  anew  in 
their  last  moments  to  a  future  council.  Among  those  who  were  said 
to  have  received  this  glory,  the  most  distinguished  was  Francis  de 
Paris,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Paris, ^  a  man  of  noble  birth,  but  of 
a  gloomy  temperament,  and  excessively  superstitious,  and  one  who 
had  voluntarily  brought  on  his  own  death  by  abstinence  from  food 
and  other  self-tortures.  To  miracles,  divine  visions  were  superadded. 
For  many  persons,  especially  at  Paris,  pretended  to  be  actuated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  uttered  prophecies,  often  of  the  most  insipid 
character,  by  which,  however,  the  multitude,  as  is  usual,  were  greatly 
affected.  But  the  prudence  of  the  French  court  put  an  end  to  these 
commotions  also :  so  that,  as  things  now  are,  the  Jansenists  have  no 
other  means  of  defence  but  their  genius  and  their  pens. 

§  13.  Of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  church  very  little  can  be  said ; 
for  their  ignorance,  and  the  severe  oppression  under  which  they  live. 


*  Eccleaia  Parisiensis  diaconus.  [He  is 
caUed,  in  a  life  published  by  one  of  bis  ad- 
mirera,  Diacre  du  Dioche  de  Paris.  He 
would  not  take  priests'  orders,  professing 
to  feel  himself  unworthy  of  them.  Hence  he 
was  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  blessed 
deacon.  He  was  eldest  son  of  Nicholas  de 
Paris,  counsellor  to  the  parliament  of  that 
city.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  June  30,  1690, 
and  showed  a  remarkably  strong  sense  of 
religion  very  early  in  life.  This  made  him 
decline  the  opportunity  of  succeeding  his 
fiither,  and  give  up  that  advantage  to  a 
younger  brother.  As  his  age  advanced,  ho 
plunged  into  all  the  excesses  of  an  exagge- 
rated penitence,  but  with  perfect  singleness 
of  purpose,  nothing  being  further  from  his 
thoughts  tlian  the  desire  of  public  observa- 
tion. He  lived,  in  fact,  in  an  obscure  re- 
treat, and  his  existence  was  scarcely  known 
to  any  but  the  sick  and  needy,  whom  ho  was 
ever  busied  in  comforting  and  rclieying. 


His  privations,  probably,  cut  his  life  short, 
as  he  died  May  1,  1727.  Within  three  days 
afterwards  he  was  interred  in  the  small 
cemetery  of  St.  Medard's  at  Paris,  which 
was  his  parish  church,  and  a  flat  stone  was 
placed  over  his  grave.  This  soon  became  a 
favourite  spot  for  the  devotions  of  the  Jan- 
scnist  party ;  and  report  filling  all  France, 
by  degrees,  with  accounts  of  numerous  mi- 
raculous cures  there,  so  great  a  ferment 
arose  as  to  make  the  government^  in  1731, 
wall  up  the  spot^  and  forbid  all  access  to  it 
The  alleged  miracles  quickly  raised  contro- 
versies through  the  whole  of  western  Europe, 
infidels  using  them  to  discredit  Scripture 
miracles,  and  Protestants,  the  miracles  of 
Eomanism.  There  is  a  treatise  of  Mosheim's 
upon  them  among  his  Dissertationes  ad  His- 
toriam  Ecclesiasticam  pertinentes,  ii.  307. 
They  are  also  examined  in  Bp.  Douglas's 
Criterion^  and  other  works ; — Moreri,  Moa- 
heim,  Douglas.     8.\ 
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prevent  them  from  attempting  any  change  in  their  condition.  The 
Kussiaus,  as  already  stated,  under  the  guidance  of  the  emperor  Prfcr 
the  Great,  gave  their  church  rather  an  improved  organisation.  There 
still  remain,  however,  vast  numbers  in  that  immense  empire  who 
would  be  better  pleased  with  the  rude  system  of  their  ancestors:  and 
there  are  some  who,  if  they  were  able,  would  exterminate  the  protes- 
tants  and  the  followers  of  other  religions  with  fire  and  sword.  TUa 
is  manifest,  especially,  from  a  work  of  Steplten  JavoraH  against  the 
heretics.  The  Greeks  are  said  to  meet  with  more  indulgence  from 
their  Mahumedau  masters.  The  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  in 
Asia  and  Africa  perseveringly  refuse  communion  with  the  Komanse^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  promises  and  arguments  of  the  papal  mission- 
aries. The  pontiffs  have  several  times  contemplated  a  new  misaoa 
to  the  A])yssinians,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  means  of 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  a  nation  so  hostile  to  the  Komish  religion. 
Nor  is  there  even  a  tolerable  prospect  that  the  embassy  now  preparing 
at  Home  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  will  meet  with  success.  The 
jMtmophy sites  in  Asia  extend  the  limits  of  their  church  as  they  haro 
oppiutunity ;  and  not  long  since  they  gained  over  a  part  of  the 
Nestorians  inhabiting  the  maritime  coasts  of  India. 

§  14.  The  Lutheran  church  celebrated,  in  peace  and  tranquillitVi 
the  secular  festival  of  its  religion  in  1717,  and  that  of  the  Augsboig 
Confession  in  1730.  It  received  no  small  accession  a  few  vein 
since,  by  means  of  that  multitude  which  abandoned  the  territorie*  of 
Salzburg  and  Berclitolsgaden,  in  order  to  profess  a  purer  religion 
without  fciir,  and  emigrated,  some  to  Prussia,  others  to  Holland,  and 
others  to  America  and  other  countries.  The  Lutheran  church  hM 
likewise  been  increased  in  consequence  of  its  extension  to  America 
and  Asia ;  nor  are  the  Lutheran  congregations  small  in  those  distant 
regions.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  as  appears  from  the  public 
ducumcnt^  and  from  numerous  complaints,  it  hjis  in  various  plaoec 
been  much  oppres-sed  by  the  adherents  to  the  Konian  pontiff,  and 
been  very  unjustly  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  privileges. 

§  15.  No  change  could  take  place  in  the  doctrines  and  fegulatiani 
of  the  Lutheran  cluu-ch,  because  those  ancient  formularies  and  regti- 
lations,  in  which  the  public  faith  and  discipline  are  defined,  haw 
remained  everywhere  undisturbed.  But  the  method  of  teaching  and 
inculcating  these  doctrines  has  not  been  uniformly  the  same.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  it  seemed  very  generally  to  be  the 
aim  to  restore  every  part  of  Christi^inity  to  its  ancient  simplicity,  and 
to  exclude  all  philosophical  terms  and  re:isonings.  But  in  proceasof 
time  many  fell  into  the  opinion,  that  Christianity  couhl  by  no  meaai 
maintain  its  ground,  unless  it  was  supported  by  the  aids  of  phU*- 
sopliy,  and  demonstrated  mathematiciiUy.  The  jurists,  who  in  tte 
preceding  century  undertook  to  reform  the  system  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  have  prosecuted  the  object  so  vigorously  in  the  present  centurr, 
that  we  sliould  have  had  a  verv  different  eccle^itxstical  constitution,  if 
the  sovereigns  had  deemed  it  for  the  public  good  to  yield  to  theff 
counsels  and  admonitions.     Still  we  may  discover  here  and  there 
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Bible  traces  of  the  principles  which  men  of  great  learning  are  wont 
advance,  not  only  respecting  the  appendages  and  externals  of  reli- 
on,  but  also  respecting  religion  itself.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  that 
ere  should  be  warm  disputes  between  them  and  the  clergy  on 
fious  points.  And  not  only  theologians,  but  also  very  excellent 
en  among  the  jurists  themselves,  have  fears  lest  religion  should  at 
Dgth  be  converted  into  a  mere  political  engine  for  the  security  of 
nl  government,  if  the  opinions  of  some  of  these  men  should  acquire 
Ltbority. 

§  16.  The  immense  licentiousness  of  thinking,  and  of  spreading 
n<mg  the  common  people  even  the  vilest  and  most  senseless 
unions,  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  preceding  century,  has  in- 
cased and  become  more  confirmed,  everywhere  among  us,  in  the 
resent  century.  Hence  there  have  arisen,  and  still  arise  at  the 
resent  time,  so  many  persons,  some  of  them  full  of  fanatical  folly, 
•me  delirious  and  beside  themselves,  some  the  fabricators  of  new 
ligions,  who  freely  divulge  all  their  dreams,  and  everywhere  produce 
spartures  from  the  established  rules  of  faith  and  practice,  or  excite 
scords  and  contentions.  Besides  those  already  named,  the  following 
•e  notorious:  John  Tenn/iart,  John  Geo.  Gichtel,  John  William 
'eberfeldy  John  Geo.  lioaenbach,  Geo.  Christoph.  Brendel^  John 
hristoph.  Seizen^  Anthony  Roemeling,  and  many  others ;  who  either 
MSt  of  being  guided  by  a  divine  impulse,  or  offer  to  the  credulous 
multitude,  in  different  ways,  and  with  different  success,  their  fancied 
modifications  and  improvements  of  the  church.  These  men  have 
9en  opposed  by  our  theologians  in  numerous  publications ;  but  many 
*  them  were  unworthy  of  confutation.  The  greatest  part  have  become 
mvlcted  of  folly  by  the  course  of  events  and  actual  results,  rather 
lan  by  arguments  and  reasoning.  For  as  men  of  this  character  start 
p  of  a  sudden,  so  for  the  most  part  they  soon  ruin  their  own  cause, 
iher  by  their  indiscretions,  or  by  their  corrupt  morals  and  shameful 
mduct,  or,  lastly,  by  their  disagreement  among  themselves. 
§  17.  Many  place  the  Iletv^enltutters  in  this  class,  or  those  who 
rst  associated  at  Ueiv^enhut  in  Lusatia,  under  the  illustrious  count 
inzendorf\  and  who,  afterwards  increasing,  have  spread  themselves 
irough  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  even  travelled  to  the  Indies, 
artary,  and  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth.  They  tell  us  that  they 
re  descendants  of  those  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren,  who  in 
le  fifteenth  century  were  excited  by  the  preaching  and  example  of 
ohn  Hu88  to  cast  off  the  Eomish  yoke.  They  might  more  correctly 
ill  themselves  imitators  of  those  brethren  ;  for  it  is  conceded  by  all, 
lat  only  a  very  small  part  of  this  new  fraternity  consists  of  Bohe- 
and  Moravians ;  and  it  is  very  uncertain,  also,  whether  such  of 
as  are  Bohemians  by  descent,  are  the  posterity  of  those  ancient 
ohemian  brethren.  They  declare,  further,  that  they  do  not  differ 
mn  the  Lutherans  in  regard  to  doctrines,  but  only  in  their  customs 
ad  r^^lations,  in  which  they  come  near  to  the  ancient  Bohemians. 
lot  many  (question  whether  they  here  assert  the  truth ;  and  are 
ispicious  that   these  new  brethren    adopt   the    language   of  the 
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Lutherans  while  among  the  Lutherans,  the  more  readily  to  obtaia 
toleration  ;  and  that  in  reality  they  are  a  mixture  of  people  of  various 
characters  and  sentiments.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  difficult 
to  understand  why  they  are  so  zealous  to  extend  their  particular  sect, 
if  they  differ  from  uh  only  in  their  customs  and  mode  of  discipline. 
For  whoever  truly  follows  Jesxis  Christy  will  care  little  how  the 
Christian  community  is  constituted  and  regulated ;  because  he  knows 
that  religion  does  not  consist  in  external  rites  and  regulations,  but  in 
faith  and  love.^ 

§  18.  This  progress  of  superstition  among  us,  as  many  supposed, 
nothing  could  arrest  except  philosophy.  And  hence  the  culti- 
vation of  philosophy,  wliich  was  apparently  neglected  towards 
the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  has  not  only  been  revived, 
but  also  prosecuted  by  many  with  great  diligence.  The  genenl 
method  of  philosophizing,  which  I  have  called  the  Toetaphyifieali 
obtained  preference  before  all  others.  This,  the  superlative  genios 
of  Godfrey  William  von  Leibnitz  elucidated  elegantly,  and  cast 
into  a  better  shape:  but  it  was  the  very  acute  Christopher  Wclj 
who  pt-rfected  it,  digested  it  into  a  system,  and — what  was  entirely! 
now  thing,  and  never  before  attempted — gave  it  the  form  of  a  mathe- 
matical science.  In  this  improved  state,  most  of  those  who  searched 
after  truth  and  certainty  were  exceedingly  captivated  with  it,  and 
eagerly  applied  it  to  the  explanation  and  confirmation  of  the  truths 
of  revealed  religion.  Hut  this  gave  very  great  dissatisfaction  to  many 
good  men,  wlio  were  anxious  for  the  safety  of  tlie  truth  taught  u?  by 
Christ :  and  hence  tlu;  old  conflict  between  philosophy  and  theology, 
piety  and  rcjLson,  wjis  revived,  and  was  urged  on  with  great  vehemence 
for  a  .series  of  years.  For  many  are  of  opinion,  that  this  metaphy- 
sical philosophy  irnbues  the  minds  of  young  men  with  sentiments 
hostile  to  all  religion  and  religious  worship,  with  arrogance  aboi, 
contempt  for  divine  revelation,  excessive  confidence  in  human  reason, 


*  ITlio  modt'ni  ^Foravians  or  United 
Brcthrni  vlnun  a  drscnit  from  the  United 
Brcthn-n  of  tlie  sixtcrnth  conturv.  See 
Hl)<)ve,  cent.  xvi.  sect.  iii.  pt.  ii.  e.  ii.  §  24. 
Tlu'ir  church  wuh  revived  at  the  Ix^ginuing 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  exertions 
of  Christian  David,  the  two  Neis.sers,  and 
count  Zinzendorf,  who  established  tliem  at 
Hi-rrnhuth  in  1722.  /inzendurf  next  visited 
the  different  countries  of  Eun>|)e,  and  tned 
to  create  an  interest  in  his  pious  fraternity. 
In  1734.  the  ^iociety  founded  a  mission  in 
Gn*enliiiid.  and  soon  aft«'r  extend<»d  their 
operations  to  the  We^t  Indies,  the  Cape  of 
Gtxni  IIoiM'.  Ceylon,  and  Inner  Asia.  They 
were  jiccust.-d,  in  the  mi»ldli>  of  the  century, 
of  thi-  s:mie  excesses  which  wen;  imputed  to 
otlicr  Pictistic  schools  in  Oennany,  but  vindi- 
catcd  tliemsrlves.  In  oons«'<jucnce,  however, 
of  the  risk  they  incurred  by  these  charges 
in  England,  tiny  sought  the  protection  of 
the  legislature  in  1747,  and  obtained  an  act 
of  (Kirliauieut    which   legalised  them   and 


protecttxl  their  missions  in  the  odIoM 
Zinzendorf  died  in  1760.  The  Iwthnt 
have  no  confession  of  faith,  but  adoixt  tij* 
Augsburg  Confession.  Their  govenmMBii' 
e]nsco)^d  ;  and  their  orders  are  said  to  bt 
derived  from  a  Waldensian  sonrM.  Thtf 
are  chiefly  known  by  their  missioiiarjvoi^ 
their  hymns,  and  their  schoola.  Thiwli' 
are  famous  both  in  Germany  and  io  Evp 
land  :  in  the  former  ud  nurseries  of  FkIiA 
in  England  as  weU-managed  ertablidiBii* 
In  1851,  their  numbers  were  aboat  ItMi 
in  Eurojx^  and  6.000  in  Americs:  t^ 
cliMiM'ls  in  England  were  32,  with  9Mi 
sittings.  They  had  70  missionair  »"tlk- 
meuts,  294  missionaries,  and  69,149  cofr 
finned  converts  in  tlie  missionary  cMgnffr 
tions.  Their  funds,  about  13.000/.  ■«« 
arc  r:iised  in  grt»at  measure  among  Hjp* 
cliurt»liinen.  See  Marsdt*n's  tiri*i« 
Chvrchtx,  i.  100;  and  the  Cenmis  on  M- 
gious  ^Vor^hip,  of  1 85 1 .    £c/.  ] 
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d  other  vices ;  and  that  it  does  not  throw  light  and  dignity  around 
oology,  but  rather  darkness  and  ignominy. 

§  19.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opmion  respecting  the 
idency  of  this  philosophy,  they  appeal  especially  to  the  case  of 
wrence  Schmidt^  of  Schweinfurt,  who  is  commonly  called  the 
nihevm,  trcunslator,  from  the  place  where  he  resided.  This  man, 
no  means  destitute  of  abilities,  and  very  well  versed  in  the  philo- 
>hy  in  question,  projected  a  new  German  translation  of  the  Bible, 
serve  as  the  foundation  or  basis  of  a  new  body  of  divinity  drawn 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  demonstration,  which  he  had  in 
itemplation.  But  the  project  was  disastrous  to  him.  For  scarcely 
d  he  published  a  specimen  of  the  work,  in  a  translation  of  the 
ipired  books  of  Moses,  when  he  was  not  only  attacked  in  numerous 
blications,  but  was  likewise  accused  before  tiie  supreme  tribunal  of 
)  Germanic  empire,  as  a  capital  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion, 
d  a  caviller  at  divine  truth.  The  chief  ground  of  accusation  was, 
it  he  had  boldly  construed  certain  passages  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
ich  designated  or  foretold  the  coming  of  Messiah,  in  such  a  manner 
to  give  them  a  different  signification.  He  was  therefore  thrown 
o  prison,  and  ordered  to  be  tried  for  his  life.  But  he  escaped  from 
iflon,  and  saved  himself  by  flight. 

§  20.  The  controversies  and  contentions  of  this  age  have  been 
ry  numerous.  First,  what  is  called  the  Pietistic  controversy  has 
en  carried  on  in  some  places  more  fiercely,  and  in  others  more 
iderately,  according  to  the  varying  state  of  personal  and  local 
naeB*  But  the  controversy  has  gradually  abated  as  time  rolled  on, 
dat  ptesent  seems  to  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  single  point,  whether  an 
ell^us  man  may  have  true  and  certain  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
some  sort  of  illumination,  which  many  regard  as  a  contest  about 
ads  rather  than  things.  Besides  this,  there  have  been  several  other 
atroversies,  which  also  produced  excitement  in  the  preceding  cen- 
ry,  respecting  the  eternity  of  the  torments  of  the  damned,  the 
lid  restoration  of  all  things,  Christ's  [millennial]  reign  on  the  earth, 
d  others  of  like  character.  With  John  Fabridus,  a  divine  of 
dmstadt,  and  some  others,  there  has  been  a  dispute  respecting  the 

rirtance  of  the  disagreement  between  us  and  the  papists :  for  he 
his  associates  deemed  it  not  so  great  as  it  is  commonly  supposed 
be ;  so  that  he  believed  a  person  might  lawfully  go  over  to  the 
ttnan  church.  Respecting  the  law  of  marriage,  the  grounds  of 
poroe,  and  concubinage,  there  have  been  great  disputes  between 
rtain  theologians  and  some  distinguished  jurists.  Minor  contests, 
dch  suddenly  spring  up,  and  soon  die  away,  as  they  contribute 
tie  to  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  state  of  the  church,  need  not  be 
umerated. 

{  21.  The  Reformed  church  not  only  preserves  the  same  aspect 
it  was  above  described,  but  also  studies  to  make  it  still  more  her 
propriate  characteristic'     For  notwithstanding  that  the  formulas 

■  fMosheiiii  still  continues  to  spoak  of  all  those  who  are  styled  Br/ormed,  as  if  they 
VOL.  III.  I  I 
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of  faith,  which  the  vigilance  of  a  former  age  provided  fbr  enclosing 
and  fortify iiij:?  rolijj;ioii,  remain  everywhere  the  same,  yet,  in  most 
countries,  no  preacher  is  compelled  to  think  in  exact  accordance  with 
them,  but  is  supposed  to  fulfil  his  duty  if  he  hold  up  the  great  and 
primary  tniths  of  Christianity,  and  avoid  too  much  familiarity 
with  the  papists  and  Sociuians.  Hence  in  this  very  ample  commimity, 
at  the  present  day,  Arminians,  Supralapsarians,  Infralapsarian%  and 
UuiversiilistH,*  live  amicably  together,  and  with  united  efforts  Btrive 
to  extenuate  and  lessen  the  importance  of  those  contests  that  divide 
the  Christians  who  have  separated  themselves  from  the  Romish  com- 
munion. There  are  indeed  some,  especially  among  the  Swiss,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Dutch,  who  are  grciitly  troubled  Jit  this  moderation, 
and  deplore  bitterly  the  loss  of  former  purity  and  rigour,  and  occa- 
sionally grow  warm  and  attack  despisers  of  the  ancient  discipline; 
But  the  others,  who  are  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  respectability, 
and  power,  care  little  for  this  angry  feeling. 

§  22.  Whoever,  tlierefore,  duly  considers  the  whole  subject,  mnat 
freely  acknowledge,  that  neither  the  Lutherans  nor  the  Arminiaui 
have  any  longer  ground  for  controversy  with  the  Reformed  cAurci, 
but  only  with  indindual  doctors  of  this  family.  For  this  churd 
Iccaves  every  one  at  liberty  to  think  as  he  pleases  on  those  pointi 
which  were  formerly  the  ground  of  its  separation  from  the  Luthenns 
and  Arminians,  and  deems  the  fundamentals  of  religion  safe,  howerer 
tliose  points  are  explained.  And  yet  this  very  moderation  thwarts 
the  designs  of  such  as  would  effect  a  union  between  the  Luiherani 
and  tlie  Reformed.  For  those  among  us  who  are  strenuous  for  ortho- 
doxy, complain,  that  the  Reformed  open  the  door  of  salvation  too 
widely,  and  that  they  offer  communion  and  friendship  not  only  to  iMi 
but  to  all  the  sectarians.  When,  therefore,  about  twenty  years  ago,' 
certain  excellent  men  among  us  (at  the  head  of  whom  was  Chrih 
toplier  Miittlu  Pfoff^  a  man  on  many  accoimts  venerated  and  re- 
nowned) took  very  great  pains  to  effect  a  union  between  us  and  the 
Reformed,  the  majority  [of  the  Lutherans]  so  vigorously  opposed 
the  object,  both  by  action  and  by  publications,  that  it  was  soon 
abandoned. 

§  23.  The  English  church,  which  holds  the  first  rank  among  the 
Reformed,  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  WiUium  lit* 
The  Episcapcdians  are  the  reigning  party,  and  number  among  their 
adherents  the  king  himself,  with  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  people.  But  toleration  is  granted  to  the  PurUaM  \ 
or  Preshf/tp^rians^  and  to  all  the  others  who  are  included  under  the 
very  comprehensive  appellation  of  Nonconfonnwfs.  Those,  howewft 
who  are  particularly  acquainted  with  English  affairs  tell  us,  that  the 

woro  iinitod  in  ojif  church  or  rrligious  com-  Ins  remarks  respeotinpr  tliem.  as  a  todj.irP 

munitv,  wliilo,  in  fact,  lluy  form  a  number  liaMc  to  much  criticicim.     7>.] 

of  totally  distinct  communities,  often  differ-  *  [i.  e.  Believers   in   a   iiniwrEAl  rti*^ 

iuff  widely  in  doctrine,  disciplino,  and  wor-  ment^     TV.] 

nh i p.  and  in  soTcral  instances  having  no  fioi-t  '  [Tims  wncite  Mosheim  in  1741.    tV 

of  coninmnion  with  each  other.    And  hence  precise  year  of  IHaff 'a  alti*mi>ri<  for  j  um* 

wiiH  17X9.     ScU.] 
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Nonconformists  diminish  continually,  and  that  this  gradual  diminu^ 
tion  is  ascribable  to  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  the  bishops 
towards  them.  The  Episcopaliuns  are  of  two  sorts.  Some  believe 
the  government  by  bishops  to  be  of  divine  institution ;  and  they 
exalt  and  magnify  immoderately  the  prerogatives  of  the  church. 
Others  are  more  temperate ;  and  though  they  fully  believe  that  an 
eodefiiastical  government  by  bishops  is  more  holy  and  more  perfect 
khan  any  other,  and  think  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  clergy  from  becoming  subject  to  the  will  and  authority  of  kings 
Udd  magistrates,  yet  they  do  not  think  the  name  of  a  church  is 
improperly  applied  to  a  community  in  which  there  are  no  bishops ; 
and  they  are  temperate  in  defending  the  prerogatives  of  prelates 
unong  Christians.'  These  two  parties  are  sometimes  engaged  in 
iharp  contests ;  a  striking  example  of  which  occurred  in  the  present 
Dentuiy ;  for  the  present  bishop  of  Winchester,  Benjamin  Hoadlyj  a 
man  eminent  for  talents  and  eloquence,  greatly  lowered  down  the 
authority  of  the  church,  that  is,  of  its  presiding  officers,  and  confined 
it  within  narrower  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  John  Potter^  now 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  at  the  head  of  the  British  clergy,  and 
others,  contended  for  the  prerogatives  and  authority  of  the  church, 
vith  great  eloquence  and  erudition.  Moreover,  the  disposition  of 
Uie  eetablished  church  of  England  towards  those  who  dissent  from 
it»  cannot  be  learned  from  anything  more  exactly  than  from  the 
Eact  that  William  Wake,  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  few 
peare  ago,  was  disposed  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  French  church, 
m  terms  which  would  secure  to  both  most  of  their  respective  pecu- 
liarities of  sentiment.' 

{  24.  The  unbounded  liberty  which  Englishmen  enjoy  of  publish- 
iDg  their  opinions  without  restraint,  and  of  worshipping  God  in  the 
Danner  that  each  one  thinks  right,  naturally  causes  various  sects  to 
irise  on  every  side,  and  controversies  respecting  things  pertaining  to 
idiigion  to  be  perpetual.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one,  who 
has  not  himself  lived  some  time  in  England,  and  on  the  spot  formed 
acquaintance  with  the  opinions,  privileges,  laws,  and  parties  of  that 
btppy  nation,  to  give  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  these  different 
awta  and  controversies.  Of  several  of  the  sects,  not  even  the  names 
IMch  us ;  and  of  many  of  them,  we  have  only  a  species  of  knowledge, 

•  ['The  learned  and  pious  archbiKhop     ministry."*    Macf.] 
Wakfs  in  a  letter  to  father  Courayer,  dated         '  [*  This    assertion   of  Dr.   Moshcim  is 


Crojdon  House.  July  9,  1724,  express-  altogetherunfound(»d;  for  arclibishop  Wake, 

himaelf  thus  :  '*  I  bless  God  that  I  was  as  appears  from  authentic  letters,  since  pub- 

I  and  have  been  bred  in  an  episcopal  lished  by  Dr.  Mjiclaine,  was  not  the  first 

4i|Brcli ;  which  I  am  conrinced  has  been  the  mover  in  this  business  :  nor  did  ho  ever 

■inniment  established  in  the   Christian  offer  to  concede  one  point  in  the  doctrine  or 

•ttch  from  the  very  times  of  the  Apostles,  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  in  onler 

38it  I  should  be  unwilling  to  affirm,  that  to  promote  the  union  between  the  Gallican 


the  ministry  is  not  episcopal,  there  is  and  English  churches.'  (Note  to  A  Sutnniarf/ 

■•  ^urch,  nor  any  inu  administration  of  of  Moaheim's  K^cl.  Hist.,  by  the  Ilev.  C 

^Mcraments.     And  very  many  there  are  Trela^t-ney  Collins,  Lond.   1822,    ii.    187.) 

■•ong  us.  who  are  zealous  for  episcopacy,  For  the  particulars  of  this  negotiation  of 

•■il  yet  dare  not  go  so  far  as  to  annul  the  abp.  Wake,  see  the  letters  between  him  and 

''■diiuinced  of  Oxxl  performed  by  any  other  Du  Pin,  in  tlu^  Appendix.     5.] 
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which  is  quite  imperfect  and  indistinct     Of  the  controversies,  to  a 
great  extent,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  true  foundation  and  the 
points  at  issue,  because  we  are  destitute  of  the  sources  from  which 
information  can  be  drawn.     At  this  present  time,  one  Cfeorge  White- 
fieUl  is  collecting  a  party,  and  contemplates  the  formation  of  a  Chris- 
tian community,  more  perfect  than  all  others ;  nor  is  he  altogether 
unsuccessfuL     It  would  seem,  if  the  man  be  self-consistent,  and  do 
not  follow  the  blind  impulse  of  fancy  rather  than  any  determinate 
rule,  that  he  places  religion  altogether  in  holy  emotions,  and  an  in- 
describable kind  of  sensation ;  and  that  he  requires  bis  followers  to 
dismiss  all  reliance  on  reason  and  study  as  means  of  [religious]  know- 
ledge, and  to  resign  up  their  minds  to  be  guided  ana  instructed  by  a 
divine  illumination. 

§  25.  The  Dutch,  quite  down  to  our  times,  have  been  occupied 
with  the  Cocceian  and  Cartesian  controversies,  though  now  less  in- 
tensely than  heretofore.  And  there  is  a  prospect  that  these  contests 
will  wholly  cease,  since  the  Newtonian  mode  of  philosophizing  his 
expelled  the  Cartesian  from  the  Dutch  universities.  Of  the  Boellian 
disputes,  we  have  already  given  an  account.  Frederick  van  Leenhoft 
in  the  year  1 703,  fell  under  suspicion  of  being  a  Spinozist ;  and  ms  | 
attacked  by  many  on  account  of  a  book  he  published,  entitled 
Heaven  upon  EaHli^^  in  which  he  taught  that  a  Christian  shooU 
always  be  joyful,  and  never  mourn  or  be  sorrowful.  The  same  crime 
was  charged  by  many  upon  WiUiam  Deiirhofj  who  published  sereni 
tracts  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  in  which  he  speculated  concerning 
the  Divine  nature,  as  if  he  considered  it  an  energy  pervading  the 
wliole  material  universe,  and  operative  in  all  parts  of  it*  The  most 
recent  contests  are  those  of  James  Sa^irin  and  Paid  Maty.  The 
former,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  at  the  Hague,  and  distingui^ed  for 
his  genius  and  eloquence,  if  he  erred  at  all,  erred  very  slightly.  Foi^ 
if  we  except  a  few  inaccurate  and  unwary  expressions,  he  deviated 
from  the  common  doctrine  only  in  this  one  point,  that  he  thought  it 
sometimes  lawful  to  deceive  men  by  our  speech,  for  the  sake  of 
accomplishing  some  great  good."  Most  of  the  Reformed  churches,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  have  adopted  the  principle  of  Augustine^  that  cwij 
deception  and  every  falsehood  is  sinful.  The  other,  namely  Mdjfi 
committed  a  much  greater  fault ;  for  in  order  to  explain  the  profound 
mystery  of  three  persons  in  one  God,  and  to  render  it  eaay  to  be  ; 
understood,  he  assumed  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  two 
finite  beings,  created  by  God,  who  at  a  certain  time  became  united 
to  God.» 

§  26.  In  Switzerland,  especially  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  the  FormfJ^ 
ConsenaxiSj  of   which  we  have   spoken   before,  has  produced  tciJ 

>  Cabm  in  Terris.  •  [Soe  Dr.  Mosheim^s    Huttfrh  Criti* 

'  pSee    Sanrin's    Discours  Htstoriques,  nova  erplicationu  DogmatU  de   ^""J"*/* 

Thlni<igiqv€d,  Critiques,  et  Morauxj  sur  Us  Deo  personis,  quam    vir    ektriss.    ft*** 

iv^nemens  les  plus  nUmorahles  dit  Vieux  vt  Maty  excogitavit :  in  his  Ditserti.  ni  Bt 

till  Nouviau  Testament,  torn.  i.  of  the  folio  t^riam  Bodes,  pertinentes,  tom.iL  pp.  39^-" 

edition.'     Mac/.]  682.     TV.] 
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fierce  disputes.  In  the  year  1718  the  magistrates  of  Bern  required 
all  public  teachers,  and  particularly  those  of  the  university  and 
church  of  Lausanne  (in  whom  there  was  supposed  to  be  some  stain 
of  error),  to  assent  to  this  ForrmUoj  and  to  receive  it  as  the  standard 
of  their  fiedth ;  for  it  had  been  a  good  while  neglected,  and  subscrip- 
tion to  it  had  not  in  all  cases  been  required.  But  several,  both  of 
the  professors  and  of  the  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  declared 
that  they  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe ;  and  accordingly  some 
of  them  were  subjected  to  punishment.  This  caused  grievous  con- 
tentions and  complaints,  to  quiet  which,  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  States-G-eneral  of  Holland  offered  their  kind  offices.  The 
result  was,  that  the  Formula  lost  much  of  its  credit  and  authority. 
In  the  German  [Reformed]  churches  nothing  very  noticeable  has 
oecarred.  The  Palatine  church,  once  so  very  flourishing,  has  suffered, 
through  the  machinations  of  the  papists,  a  great  diminution  of  its 
proBperity. 

§  27.  The  Sodnians,  dispersed  over  various  countries  of  Europe, 
lunre  hitherto  nowhere'  obtained  liberty  to  form  themselves  into  a 
ngolar  community,  and  publicly  to  set  up  worship  according  to  the 
views  of  their  sect.  At  the  head  of  their  learned  men  in  our  times 
■tood  Samuel  Crellf  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  at  Amsterdam. 
He  ehose,  however,  to  be  called  an  Artemonitey  rather  than  a  Socinian : 
end  he  actually  differed  on  many  points  from  the  common  doctrines 
nf  the  Socinians.  The  Arians  obtained  a  great  advocate  in  Williaw, 
Whistan,  a  professor  [of  mathematics]  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
vho  made  up  his  mind  rather  to  resign  his  chair  than  to  renoimce 
JUb  opinions,  which  he  defended  in  numerous  publications.  Similar 
to  hiin,  according  to  the  common  estimation,  was  SaTnud  Clarke^  a 
iMn  richly  endowed  with  powers  of  genius  and  education,  who  in  the 
jesr  1724  was  condemned  for  adulterating  the  sound  doctrine  in 
j^gard  to  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  But  no  ingenuous  and 
jMUKmable  man  will  rank  Dr.  Clarke  among  the  Arians,  if  this  name 
|b  to  be  taken  in  its  native  and  proper  acceptation ;  for  he  merely 
tided,  with  greater  clearness  and  diligence,  what  is  called  the 
inian  eiibordination,  which  has  been  and  is  still  embraced  by  so 
of  the  first  men,  and  by  very  learned  prelates,  in  England ; 
jind  taught,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  in  nature 
^ooal,  but  in  rank  unequal.*  A  great  number  of  persons  among  the 
Miglish  have  endeavoured,  in  various  ways,  to  invalidate  and  assail 
phe  most  sacred  doctrine  of  the  divine  Trinity.  And  this  induced  an 
^nipnlent  lady,  whose  name  was  Moyer^  to  leave  by  her  will  a  rich 
i^pEicy,'  as  a  premium  for  eight  public  discourses,  to  be  delivered 
ibnmtnlly  by  some   learned  man,  in  opposition  to  this  species   of 

'  [Ezeept  in  Transylvania.  8chl.']  equality  of  perfections  between  the  three 

*  f'Dr.  Mosheim  has  here  mistaken  the  Persons,  but  a  subordination  of  natxire  in 

I  liypothesis  of  Dr.  Clarke,  or,  at  least,  point  of  existence  and  derivation.'    Mad.'] 
owed  it  imperfectly ;  for  what  he  says         *  [It  was  an  estate,  holden  under  a  lease 

is  rather  applicable  to  the  opinion  of  which  expired  long  ago.     S,] 
Dr.  Wftterland.    Dr.  Clarke  maintained  an 
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impiety.  The  institution  has  been  in  operation  since  the  year  1720, 
and  promises  to  future  ages  a  rich  collection  of  the  best  productions 
in  defence  of  this  part  of  revealed  religion. 


•CHAPTER  II. 

§  1.  EvintH  (liHuilviintagi'ous  to  Romanism —  $  2.  Expulsion  of  the  Jesnits  from  Foitnpl 

—  §  3.  Tlnir  onl«T  suppn^ssed  in  France  —  §  4.  Regularly  suppreased  by  the  Pcpa— 
§  o.  Still  piitronised  by  Prussia  and  Russia —  §  6.  Reforms  of  the  emperor  Joseph E 

—  §  7.  Hffonns  in  Tuscany  —  §  8.  Dwline  of  liomanism  in  France  —  {  9.  OTcithnrvflC 
all  religion  there  —  $  10.  Rt*action  in  its  favour —  §   11.  Ruin  of  the  Pope's  tasponl 

jM)wer 55  12.  English  intolerance  to  Protestants  ended  under  George  I. —  {  11  Ik* 

cijiivoi'ati<»ii  n-duced  to  inactivity —  §  14.  IVevalouco  of  infidelity  and  licentknunM-' 
§  15.  WeMcy  and  the  Arminian  Methodists — J  16.  Whitefteld  and  the  CdTinrtx 
MctliiKliKts  —  §  17.  I)ilf(Tenc4»:i  lietwcen  the  two  leaden  —  §  18.  The  eooBtw  <f 
Iluiitingdun  -  -  §  19.  Riw;  of  an  anti-Trinitarian  sect  in  England —  (  20.  AppUcstioiW 
Purliaiueiit  for  relief  from  subscription  —  §  21.  This  granted  to  difHenting  miusttti— 
§  22.  Attt>mpt  at  a  comprehension  —  §  23.  Ineffectual  applications  for  a  repcil  oftk 
Cor|)or:ition  and  Test  Acts  —  §  24.  English  Romanists  n^liered  from  some  of  A^ 
severest  {M^nal  enactments —  $  2o.  Toleration  granted  to  them —  §  26.  Relief  gnntodti 
Irish  lionianiuts  ^  $  27.  And  to  the  Scottish  —  §  28.  Relief  granted  to  Soottiah  ¥idt0tr 
ant  EpU(H>paliaus — §  29.  The  American  church — §  30.  The  Dimdentt  and  tki 
partition  of  Poland. 

§  1.  As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  Romanism  appeared  noddiig 
tt)  its  full.     It  was  first  seriously  threatened  by  the  prevalence  of 
Jansenistic  views,  which  struck  at  papal  authority,  and  introduced 
various  hal)its  of  thinking  analf>gous  ti)  those  of  Protestants.    Even 
the  empress  queen    Maria   Theresa,    though   zealously  attached  to 
Komish  opinions,  gave  them  a  severe  blow  in  the  Austrian  dominionSf 
about  the  year  1753,  by  bestowing  her  confidence  upon  Van  Swieten 
and  De  Haen,  two  physicians,  who  were  members  of  the  Janseoistk 
church  at  Utrecht.     University  professorships  were  quickly  filled  Vf 
men  of  similar  principles  ;  and  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  reform  were 
far  from  slow  in  courting  notice  from  the  Austrian  public.    Tke 
monastic  bodies  were  marked  out  for  diminution,  their  exemption 
from  episcijpal  autliority  were  said  to  demand  abolition,  the  establish^ 
intt^rcourse  with  Eome  wiis  blamed  as  excessive,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  place  the  chiu-ch  really  under  the  control  of  the  state.'     UndersD 
such  attacks,  the  papal  see  had  long  found  effectual  means  of  resist- 
ance in  the  Jesuits,  but  Loyola's  onler  was  very  much  fallen  in  public 
estimation.     Jansenism  had  rendered  it  unpopular  in  the  more  piow 
Komish  circles;  politicians  complained  of  its  encroaching  spirit;  «nd 
an  infidel  school,  now  rising  to  irresistible  importance  in  Prancei 
fastened  upon  Jesuitism  with  peculiar  severity,  because  it  was  a  ma"* 

*  l>y  Mk.  So  AMES. 

*  Continuation  of  the  Summary  of  Moahcimj  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  CoUims  iL  IW. 
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prop  of  the  existing  religious  establishment.  This  hateful  school 
may  date  its  origin  from  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  when  Bayle,  with 
some  other  men  of  talent,  assumed  a  freedom  and  levity  iu  treating 
serious  subjects,  that  imdermined  the  strength  of  many  prepossessions 
hitherto  thought  wholly  above  assault.  The  habit  of  implicit  credence 
being  thus  broken,  Frenchmen  turned  a  scrutinising  eye  upon  the 
Roman  church,  and  confounding  its  palpable  weaknesses  with  Chris- 
tianity itself,  the  country  became  overspread  with  an  obstinate,  scoff- 
ing contempt  for  revelation  altogether.  Its  most  active  defenders, 
the  Jesuits,  naturally  fell  under  a  great  load  of  obloquy.  They  were, 
however,  befriended  by  many  influential  ecclesiastics,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  services  against  infidelity,  but  also  for  their  active 
and  uncompromising  hostility  to  Jansenism.  For  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  Huguenot  opinions,  a  practice  had  prevailed,  and  with 
approbation,  to  deny  the  last  sacraments,  when  the  party  seeking 
them  could  not  produce  a  certificate  of  confession  signed  by  an 
orthodox  priest.  A  clergyman  extended  this  principle  to  Jansenism, 
for  which  he  was  fined  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  That  court  also, 
in  the  year  1752,  issued  a  prohibition  against  all  acts  tending  to 
schism,  and  all  refusal  of  sacraments,  under  colour  of  obedience  to 
tbe  bull  Unigenitus.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  De  Beaumont,  a 
▼irtuous  but  narrow-minded  man,  maintained  the  propriety  of  giving 
to  that  bull  all  the  force  against  Jansenism  for  which  it  was  intended ; 
and  the  king,  Lewis  XV.,  found  himself  imperiously  called  upon  to 
interfere.  By  the  advice  of  Lamoignon,  the  chancellor,  he  submitted 
the  points  in  dispute  to  deputies  from  both  the  contending  parties :  but 
this  expedient  only  caused  further  irritation.  The  parliament  would 
not  recede  from  the  principle  of  prosecuting  priests  who  withheld  the 
ncraments,  and  met  a  royal  order  for  the  discontinuance  of  all  such 
processes  by  a  warm  remonstrance.  Lewis  now  dispersed  and  exiled 
the  refractory  members;  but  he  found  public  opinion  so  decidedly 
in  their  favour,  that  he  soon  recalled  them.  The  archbishop  of  Paris 
UBS  next  banished  from  the  capital,  for  keeping  the  dispute  alive ; 
and  a  council  was  called  in  1755,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
question.  This  body  applied  to  the  pope,  and  he  wrote  an  equivocal 
letter  to  the  king,  throwing  upon  him  the  decision.  Lewis  at  length 
held  one  of  those  despotic  sessions,  called  a  bed  of  justice^  and  by 
thiSy  in  connexion  with  another  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  he  so 
disgusted  the  parliament,  that  it  refused  any  longer  to  exercise  its 
functions.  The  Jesuits  were  highly  elated  by  the  seeming  triumph 
thus  gained  for  them  by  despotism.  It  was  however  fatal  to  their 
order  in  France,  the  nation  being  now  fully  persuaded  that  its  influ- 
ence was  quite  incompatible  with  any  substantial  amelioration  of 
public  institutions.^ 

§  2.  In  Portugal,  the  Jesuits  were  grown  even  still  more  obnoxious. 
They  had  long  possessed  great  power  in  that  country,  but  the  leading 
men  were  become  weary  of  it,  from  its  vexatious  interference  with  every 

*  Continuation  of  Moshcijn,  by  Charles  Cooto,  UmD.,  Lond.  1826. 
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public  transaction.  The  reigning  monarch,  Joseph  L,  especially,  was 
anxious  to  emancipate  himself  and  his  people  from  a  control  which 
left  free  agency  to  neither.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  he  was 
detested  by  the  order ;  and  when  some  disappointed  nobles  conspired 
against  his  life,  three  Jesuits,  of  whom  Malagrida  is  the  one  most 
remembered,  acted  as  confessors,  aad  suggested  sophistical  encourage* 
ment  to  the  guilty  parties.^  Joseph  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  ontiie 
3rd  of  September,  1758,  and  his  hatred  of  the  Jesuits  now  knew  no 
bounds.  He  suppressed  their  colleges,  accused  the  order  of  usurping 
an  authority  and  using  an  influence  in  Paraguay,'  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  both  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  wouM  not  rest  until 
it  was  wholly  rooted  out  from  his  dominions.  In  1759,  acoordinglf, 
all  Jesuits  were  declared  outlaws,  and  banished  from  the  PortngoeBe 
territories :  an  example  which  was  pressed  upon  the  imitation  of 
other  courts.' 

§  3.  In  France,  the  parliament,  when  reinstated,  proved  as  resolute 
as  ever  in  prosecuting  priests  who  denied  the  sacraments,  and  was 
keenly  upon  the  watch  to  ruin  effectually  that  order  which  had 
exulted  so  indiscreetly  on  the  late  temporary  ascendency  given  to  it 
by  force  of  despotism.     The  desired  opportunity  came,  from  one  of 
those  commercial  transactions  which  Jesuitism  took  within  its  nniveivl 
range.     A  mercantile  firm  at  Marseilles,  which  La  Valette,  superior 
of  the  Leeward  Islands'  mission,  had  engaged  to  supply  witii  colonial 
produce,  stopped  payment,  on  the  seizure  of  a  cargo  by  Britidi 
cruisers.     As  La  Valette's  transactions  had  long  been  enormous,  the 
house  was  under  very  heavy  acceptances  to  him,  and  means  of  meet- 
ing them  being  thus  imexpectedly  intercepted,  it  sent  urgent  appli- 
cations for  assistance  to  the  heads  of  the  Jesuitic  body.    This  happened 
most  inconveniently  to  be  without  a  general,  that  oflScer  having  died 
just  before,  and  consequently  when  prompt  measures  were  urgently 
required,  nothing  could  be  done.      A  successor  was,  however,  no 
sooner  found,  than  orders  were  given  to  supply  the  tottering  firm 
with  such  money  as  was  needed.     But  when  advices  to  this  efhA 
reached  Marseilles,  the  house  had  already  stopped  payment,  and  a 
panic  seizing  its  numerous  creditors,  they  crowded  with  claims  upon 
the  order.     The  Jesuits  now  seemed  bereft  of  their  usual  tact.   With 
equal  imprudence  and  injustice,  they  disavowed  La  Valette*s  tran»* 
actions,  and  upon  various  grounds  treated  him  as  a  mere  individual 
trader.^     This  representation  was,  however,  scouted  as  nothing  better 
than  a  dishonest  subterfuge, — the  trade  of  Jesuitism,  like  every  other 
undertaking  within  the  order,   being  treated  as  really  under  the 
direction  of  its  head,  who   was,  therefore,   with   all   his   inferiow, 
responsible  for  commercial  payments,  and,  in  fiswjt,  for  every  public 
movement  made  by  a  Jesuit.     No  other  view,  it  was  pleaded,  could 
be  taken  by  any  who  knew  the  constitutions  of  the  order.    The 


'  •  They  decided  that  conspirators  would         *  Ibid.  346. 
incur  a  venial  sin,  and  not  a  jnorinl  one/ —         •  Coote,  222. 
Nistori/  of  the  Jesuits,  Lond.  1816,  i.  347.  *  Giffbid'a  Hist,  of  Frtmc%  iv.  678. 
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Jesuits  denying  this,  received  a  mandate,  in  1761,  to  produce  their 

documents.      Having  done  so,  a  merciless  exposure  of  their  order 

followed.     It  was  now  generally  viewed  as  a  combination  of  the  most 

dangerous  kind,  blindly  moving,  with  an  admirable  machinery,  at  the 

discretion  of  a  foreigner,  and  a  small  coimcil  of  artful  assistants. 

These  views  being  warmly  pressed  upon  the  king,  he  proposed  to  the 

general  a  plan  for  regulating  the  order.    This  was,  however,  declined ; 

and,  in  consequence,  the  parliament  ordained,  in  1762,  that  French 

Jesuits  should  lay  aside  the  habit  of  their  order,  cease  to  live  in 

societies,  and  to  obey  alien  superiors.     In  some  quarteis,  a  violent 

damour  was  raised  against  this  ordonnance,  as  founded  upon  ex^parte 

statements,  which  were,  in  fact,  untrue.     But  the  French  nation  was 

not  affected  by  any  such  demonstrations;  and  in  1764,  the  order  was 

suppressed,  by  the  parliaments  of  Paris,  Normandy,  and  Brittany. 

The  pope  vainly  interposed  his  authority  against  the  assumption  of 

nich  a  power  by  tribunals  merely  lay;  his  bull  was  suppressed  in 

France,  by  a  parliamentary  decree ;  in  Portugal,  the  king  was  bold 

enough  to  declare  it  inoperative.^ 

§  4.  Spain  would  not  be  behind  other  Bomish  countries  in  the  war 
against  Jesuitism.  In  1767,  the  temporalities  of  the  order  in  that 
eonntry  were  seized,  and  the  members  of  it  banished.'  Vainly,  how* 
ever,  did  the  Bomish  powers  press  for  a  papal  dissolution  of  the 
obnoxious  body.  While  Clement  XIII.  lived,  it  had  a  protection 
upon  which  it  could  securely  depend.  His  successor,  the  celebrated 
iSrancis  Laurence  Granganelli,  a  Franciscan  friar,  proved  more  tract- 
able :  he  took  the  name  of  Clement  XIV.,  and  became  known,  from 
the  enlightened  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  as  the  Protestant  pope. 
But  although  ready,  above  most  of  his  predecessors,  to  consider  fully 
any  question  proposed  to  him,  he  was  not  willing  to  take  so  decided 
a  step  as  the  suppression  of  the  most  influential  religious  order  in 
existence,  without  mature  deliberation.  When,  accordingly,  powerful 
ooorts  earnestly  recommended  the  suppression  of  Jesuitism,  Ganganelli 
did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  any  imjust  and  impolitic 
baste ;  he  took  four  years  for  deliberation,  referred  the  question  to  a 
oommission  instituted  for  inquiry,  considered  everything  said  both 
ibr  and  against  the  society,  and  read  every  important  publication  on 
both  sides.'  At  length  he  came  to  a  conviction,  that  the  Bomish 
world,  in  the  wish  that  it  had  generally  expressed  for  the  extinction 
of  the  Jesuitic  order,  was  perfectly  right.  Accordingly,  in  1773,  he 
suppressed  that  celebrated  society,  as  not  only  no  longer  answering 
the  ends  of  its  institution,  but  also  blemished  both  by  principles  and 
practices  of  an  injiuious  tendency.^  The  Jesuits  were  violently 
enraged  by  this  sentence  of  annihilation ;  and  Laurence  Bicci,  their 
general,  after  a  confinement  in  the  English  college,  occasioned  such  a 
ferment  among  his  partisans,  that  he  was  committed  to  the  castle  of 
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St.  Angelo  by  the  congregation  of  cardinals.  He  died  in  that  fortreas, 
after  iiiiderf^oing  nuiny  examinationrt,  in  Novein]>er,  1775.*  The 
pope  himself  felt  his  act  likely  to  bring  an  untimely  death  upon  him; 
and  tins  apprehension  has  been  considered  as  verified  by  the  event. 
l£e  lived,  however,  in  tranquillity  and  health  more  than  eight  months 
after  tlie  society  was  abolished ;  still,  not  without  occasional  appze- 
hensions  of  the  vengeance  which  he  knew  himself  to  have  provokei 
But  he  Siiid,  that  if  it  were  his  lot  to  become  a  victim,  he  should  be 
a  willing  one,  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  act  was  not  only  just, 
])Ut  even  also  necessary;  and  that  it  had  not  been  determined  upon 
without  fervent  prayers  both  from  himself  and  others  interested  io 
his  welfare.  His  mortal  illness  seized  him  one  day  after  dinner,  in 
the  Prtssion  Week  of  1774,  and  it  continued,  with  various  degrees  of 
intensity,  until  the  22nd  of  the  following  September,  when  he  diei 
After  death,  his  corpse  rapidly  became  excessively  discoloured  vA 
offensive ;  which  circumstances,  taken  in  connexion  vrith  the  finn 
health  that  he  had  enjoyed  up  to  the  time  of  his  seizure,  and  the 
exiisperatiou  of  the  Jesuits,  made  people  consider  him  to  have  been 
poisoned.  To  account  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  in  a  mumer 
so  gradual,  the  mischief  was  attributed  to  the  a4^netta,  a  deodij 
('ala})rian  drug,  said  to  have  the  property  of  destroying  life  in  ft 
lingering  way.*  Salicetti,  an  eminent  physician,  did,  indeed,  refw 
his  death  to  natural  causes  ;  and  the  disbelief  of  slow  poisons,  which 
has  gained  ground  with  the  increase  of  knowledge,  is  now  highly 
favourable  to  the  admission  of  such  a  view.  But  contemporaries 
commonly  rtyected  it  with  contempt,  and  attributed  Salicetti's  lefOit 
to  corruption.* 

§  5.  After  the  suppression  of  their  order  by  that  authority  which  it 
professes  to  regard  with  slavish  obedience,  and  its  expuLsion  from 
liomiah  countries,  the  Jesuits  found  a  refuge  in  states  which  cared 
nothing  for  papal  authority.  Russia  and  Prussia  became  their  pro- 
tectors. The  latter  government  patronised  them  as  useful  to  its 
Komish  subjects,  declaring  that  no  attention  could  be  paid,  at  the 
court  of  Berlin,  to  papal  bulls,  when  they  seemed  likely  to  compro- 
mise the  welfare  of  individuals  within  the  Prussian  states.  In  the 
Russian  empire,  the  Jesuits  were  publicly  patronised  by  the  bishop 
of  Mohileff,  once  a  Calvinist,  but  who  now  professed  Bomanism  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  proselyte,  and  well  knew  how  useful  a  well- 
organised  combination,  with  its  diversified  machinery,  and  elastic  con- 
science, must  be  in  maintaining  and  spreading  his  new  system  of 
belief.  By  this  prelate's  means,  the  Jesuits  were  regularly  embodied 
in  White  Russia ;  and  when  the  Spanish  court  remonstrated,  the 
empress  Catharine  not  only  repelled  its  interference  as  a  foreign  die- 
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tatioD^  but  even  allowed  a  ^icar-general  of  the  Jesuits  to  be  chosen 
among  her  subjects,  and  invested  with  the  privileges  which  such  a 
superior  had  usually  enjoyed.  She  admitted  that  grounds  of  excep- 
tion existed  against  the  Jesuits,  but  denied  that  a  sufficient  case  had 
been  made  out  for  the  great  severity  with  which  they  had  recently 
been  treated.^ 

§  6.  But  although  governments  hostile  to  the  papal  church  were 
thus  blindly  bent  upon  nursing  the  discomfited  remnant  of  her  most 
eflFective  defenders,  within  her  own  pale  she  continually  found  fresh 
grounds  for  uneasiness.     The  German  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  in  1780,  speedily  began  upon  a 
series  of  ecclesiaBtical  reforms  in  the  Austrian  states.     They  were  so 
obviously  needful,  that  even  the  late  empress  had  contemplated  some 
of  them ;  but  notwithstanding,  Joseph's  ecclesiastical  policy  was  highly 
unpalatable  to  the  court  of  Kome.     His  outward  adherence  to  the 
Romish  communion  was  never  discontinued,  but  he  really  cared  little 
or  nothing  for  doctrinal  questions,  and  was  quite  willing  to  let  his 
subjects  enjoy  all  their  old  opinions,  and  many  of  their  old  supersti- 
tions, if  he  could  only  increase  his  own  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
church*     He  began  by  imposing  restrictions  upon  bulls  and  rescripts 
from  Rome.     He  then  exempted  monasteries  and  missionary  colleges 
from  obedience  to  superiors  at  the  papal  court,  forbade  the  remittance 
of  money  into  foreign  countries  for  masses,  and  the  solicitation  of  dig- 
nities at  Bome  without  his  permission.     He  even  ordered  the  discon- 
tinuance of  pilgrimages,  and  a  diminution  of  images  and  ornaments 
in  churches.   He  granted,  besides,  a  free  toleration  both  to  Protestants 
and  members  of  the  Grreek  church ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  dissolve  a 
great  number  of  monasteries,  converting  their  buildings  into  colleges, 
hospitals,  or  barracks.      Monks,  for  the  future,  were  only  to  exist  in 
such  numbers  as  could  be  usefully  employed  in  pastoral  or  educational 
duties.     Mendicant  friars  were  altogether  suppressed.     Some  of  them 
were  pensioned,  but  none  allowed  to  levy  contributions  on  the  public 
as  heretofore.     An  immense  mass  of  property  was  obtained  from  this 
extensive  interference  with  monachism,  but  it  was  properly  saved  from 
the  rapacity  of  private  families.   A  portion  of  it,  being  connected  with 
mines  and  manufactures,  was  reserved  for  the  civil  government ;  the 
rest  was  made  into  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  and  educa- 
tional establishments.     Besides  taking  these  liberties  with  ecclesias- 
tical institutions,  Joseph  even  placed  his  reforming  hand  upon  the 
ehurch  service.     The  communion  office,  or  mass,  he  left  untouched, 
but  all  the  more  social  portions  of  religious  worship  he  directed  to  be 
said   in  German;   a  rational  innovation,  by  which  Austria  still  is 
advantageously  distinguished  from  other  Komish  countries.^     The 
pope  was  further  outraged,  by  a  claim  to  the  patronage  of  bishoprics 
and  other  benefices  in  the  Italian  states  of  Austria.'     John  Angelo 
Braschi,  under  the  designation  of  Pius  VI.,  now  occupied  Ganganelli's 
place.     He  was  a  vain  man,  of  no  great  depth,  and  he  fancied  that  a 
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personal  interview  with  Joseph  might  arrest  his  obnoxious  projects. 
To  the  surprise,  therefore,  of  Europe,  and  against  better  judgments 
than  his  own,  he  made  light  of  his  advanced  age^  and  undertook 
a  journey  to  Vienna.     He  was  received  with  great  courtesy  there,  but 
very  closely  watched,  and  found  himself  utterly  incapable  of  maJdng 
any  impression  upon  the  innovating  emperor,  who  professed  himself 
a  thorough  Catholic  at  heart,  but,  at  the  same  time,  quite  resolved 
upon  exercising  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  to  make  such  reforms  among 
his  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  as  were   urgently  lequiredL 
Pius  returned  home  deeply  mortified;  and  his  annoyance  was  in- 
creased by  the  levity  displayed  at  Bome,  where  the  people  were 
amused  by  their  old  sovereign's  fruitless  errand,  however  they  might 
really  be  interested  in  its  success.^   Joseph's  example  was  not  lost  upon 
other  Romish  countries ;  even  Spain  and  Portugal  showed  symptomi 
of  awakening  from  the  deep  papal  lethargy  which  had  long  weiglied 
them  down.     The  cabinet  of  Madrid  claimed  privities  anaLogoiii  ta 
those  of  the  Grallican  church,  and  reduced  the  Inquisition  to  a  mere 
engine  of  political  oppression.   The  court  of  Lisbon  authorised  publi- 
cations encouraging  such  free  inquiry  as  did  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  principles  of  Romanism,  and  placed  restrictions  upon  tbe 
taking  of  monastic  vows.     Naples  and  Venice,  too,  suppressed  many 
monasteries.'    Thus  a  general  spirit  of  revolt  arose  throughout  the 
papal  world. 

§  7.  The  emperor  Joseph's  brother,  and  eventual  successor,  Leqwld, 
who  was  originally  placed  on  the  grand-ducal  throne  of  Tuscany,  pie- 
ceded  him  in  attacking  the  abuses  of  Romanism  there.  So  early  as 
the  year  1770,  he  caused  a  collection  to  be  made  and  published, 
exposing  the  weak  parts  of  the  papal  system.  In  this  were  exhibited, 
among  other  matters  equally  unsatisfactory  to  the  dominant  chuich, 
the  steps  by  which  papal  power  has  been  established.  Tuscany  wai 
invited  to  consider  the  transfer  of  the  imperial  court  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople,  the  Roman  bishop's  adroit  improvement  of  the  icono- 
clastic reaction,  and  his  legitimation  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  on  the 
throne  of  France.'  All  these,  indeed,  are  trite  historical  fJEurts,  bat 
they  are  little  known  to  the  mass  of  men,  and  they  tend  to  account 
for  papal  greatness  in  a  manner  injurious  to  its  hold  upon  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  mankind.  Subsequently,  Leopold  abolished  the 
inviolability  of  those  numerous  asylums  which  the  churches  of  hii 
country  afforded,  encouraging  the  vicious  in  crimes,  and  rendering 
them  almost  careless  of  detection.  Officers  of  justice  were  allowed  to 
drag  offenders  from  these  privileged  places,  but  their  sanctity  wM 
still  so  far  respected,  as  to  entitle  criminals  to  a  lower  punishment 
than  they  would  have  undergone,  if  captured  under  ordinary  drcoiB* 
stances.^  Attempts  were  also  made  to  wean  the  people  from  some  of 
the  grosser  superstitions.  A  violent  clamour  was  raised  against  thew 
obvious  advances  to  social  improvement,  both  at  Rome  and  else- 
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irhere.  Leopold  was  compared  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  principal 
ecclesiastical  adviser,  Sdpio  de  Bicci,  bishop  of  Pistoia  and  Prato,  was 
denounced  as  a  manifest  heretic.^  The  grand  duke,  however,  stood 
immoveably  to  his  purpose,  rendering  the  clergy  liable  to  the  same 
taxation  as  other  men;'  taking  measures  for  securing  the  indepen- 
lenoe  of  his  church  upon  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  authority; 
restadning  females  of  tender  age  from  binding  themselves  by  monastic 
rows ;  diminishing  church  pageantry ;  suppressing  the  Inquisition ; 
prerenting  spiritual  courts  from  trying  laymen ;  bringing  the  clergy 
inder  the  civil  jurisdiction,  when  charged  with  ordinary  offences ;  and 
eaying  to  ecclesiastical  tribunals  no  cognisance  of  causes  not  strictly 
ionnec^ted  with  religion.' 

J  I  8.  But  Bome  soon  found  matter  for  more  serious  and  indignant 
exion,  than  any  likely  to  be  afforded  by  princes  who  professed  a 
espect  for  her  communion,  while  they  sought  additional  power  at  her 
xpense,  and  an  elevation  of  their  subjects  above  her  baser  supersti- 
ions.  In  France,  it  seemed,  at  one  time,  as  if  no  terms  of  any  kind 
roald  again  be  made  with  popery.  The  church  of  that  country  was 
ery  weedthy,  possessing,  besides  tithes,  nearly  half  of  the  land,^  and 
lenoe  had  become  a  mark  for  that  envy  which  narrow  circumstances 
laturally  engender  in  the  great  mass  of  men,  and  which  was  daily 
lecoming  more  intense,  especially  after  the  popular  infusion  that 
lowed  from  the  assistance  given  to  the  revolted  colonies  of  British 
forth  America.  The  church  had  lost  also  much  of  its  hold  upon  the 
aperior  classes  of  society,  from  the  general  prevalence  of  a  scoffing 
afidel  spirit,  which  would  hear  of  no  reform  in  the  national  religion; 
onflidering  its  .base  pagan  alloy  as  an  integral  part  of  Christianity 
boelf ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  whole  system  was  one  grand  impos- 
ure,  which  a  Lucian  or  a  Voltaire  might  fitly  ridicule,  and  which  an 
oilightened  age  was  bound  to  overthrow.  Even  the  inferior  clergy  were 
'ery  little  of  a  counterpoise  to  this  growing  mass  of  irreligious  preju- 
lioe.  They  were,  indeed,  highly  respected  generally  among  their  poor 
Mxishioners,  to  whom  they  rendered  every  service  in  their  power,  and 
be  l)e8t  instruction  that  error  grafted  upon  truth  allowed.  They  had, 
lowever,  rather  a  loose  degree  of  attachment  for  the  ecclesiastical 
nstitations  of  their  country  as  a  whole.  Their  own  circumstances 
irere  generally  straitened ;  those  of  their  superiors  the  reverse.  Now 
nen  will  commonly  bear  this  inequality  with  tolerable  patience,  under 
lie  buoyancy  of  hope,  when  the  wealth  or  splendour  in  sight  may  also  be 
irithin  reach.  But  this  alleviation  of  his  narrow  lot  was  hardly  open 
to  the  humble  French  ecclesiastic,  however  sanguine  might  be  his 
temperament.  It  is  true,  that  the  excessive  advantages  of  birth, 
irhich  really  were  the  cancer  of  France  before  the  revolution,  did  not 
bheoretically  operate  upon  the  church.  Any  one  of  her  sons  might 
rise  to  the  highest  dignities ;  and  occasionally  such  a  fortunate  indi- 
ridual  started  from  inferior  life.     But,  practically,  there  was  little  or 
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no  Lope  of  this.     The  ecclesiastical  grandee  was  nearly  always  the 
kinsman  or  near  connexion  of  lay  grandees:  by  their  influence  he  had 
gained  his  easy  and  splendid  position ;  in  their  society,  and  with  their 
habits,  he  spent  his  time ;  he  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  fashion,  no  less 
than  they,  though  with  more  learning,  and  some  external  differences; 
and  he  natunilly  nurtured  all  that  insolent  consciousness  of  belonging 
to  a  caste  indefeasibly  superior,  which  the  higher  French  inherited 
from  the  long  and  jealous  possession  of  exclusive,  unjust,  irritating 
privileges.   The  inferior  clergyman  was  thus  kept  at  a  galling  distance 
from  the  more  fortunate  members  of  his  own  profession ;  and  feeUsg 
hardly  anything  in  common  with  them,  he  readily  took  the  same 
views  of  their  pretensions  and  position,  that  were  gaining  ground  eveiy 
day  as  to  those  of  the  lay  aristocracy.    Hence  it  happen^,  that  when 
the  long-branded  and  excluded  classes  began  to  clamour  with  a  voice 
of  thunder  for  the  rights  of  merit  without  hereditary  advantages^  the 
parochial  clergy  generally  were  found  among  the  assailing  pajrty.^ 
Upon  the  {>ersonal  merits  of  the  superior  clei^,  very  different  impies^ 
sions  have  prevailed ;  some  representing  them  as  generally  vidoos, 
others  as  far  from  unworthy  of  their  profession.     Most  probably, 
the   Latter  was   their    preponderating    character,   however   it  miy 
have  been  kept  out  of  sight  during  the  storms  of  the  revolution, 
which  was  little  disposed    to  an  acknowledgment  of  merit  in  any 
wealtliy  quarter,  but  least  of  all  in  opulent  and  aristocratic  eccle- 
siastics. 

§  9.  \Miile  France  was  preparing  for  that  meeting  of  the  SlaUi- 
Geiieral  which  revolutionised  the  country,  the  clergy,  as  might  be 
expected,  immediately  split  into  two  parties,  with  all  the  elements  of 
mutual  repulsion.  Deputies  were  chosen,  by  the  prelacy,  with  aris- 
tocratic views ;  by  the  great  body  of  ecclesiastics,  with  democratic 
To  these  latter  delegates,  as  to  the  others  from  inferior  life,  an  undne 
weight  was  impoliticly  given  by  Neckar,  whose  infatuation  augmented 
the  dangerous  rapidity  of  popular  motion,  by  doubling  the  deputies 
from  the  Third  Estate.  None  felt  more  keenly  the  alteration  thn* 
given  to  their  position  than  the  higher  clergy,  who  looked  with  deep 
suspicion  upon  the  number  of  parochial  ministers  and  the  like,  who 
joined  their  muster,  when  the  States  met,  in  May,  1789.*  Some  of 
them,  however,  headed  the  great  body  of  lower  clerical  deputies,  who 
madly  joined  the  lay  Third  Estate,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  and  thni 
gave  it  a  constitutional  weight  which  before  was  wanting.'  Nothing 
could  show  more  undeniably  the  little  sympathy,  even  with  their  own 
superiors,  which  had  flowed  from  a  long  course  of  neglect  and  exclu- 
sion, than  this  rash  movement  of  the  parochial  clergy.  It  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  monarchy,  and,  with  it,  of  the  church.  In  the  following 
August,  it  was  proposed  to  commute  tithes  into  a  money  payment; 
three  days  afterwards,  they  were  abolished  on  a  vague  imderstantUng 
that  religion  should  be  adequately  provided  for  in  another  way:  a 
prospect  that  proved  illusory^  as,  probably,  those  most  active  iu  tie 
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diolitiOn  meant  that  it  should.'     Within  a  few  months  afterwards,' 
the  immense  landed  estates  of  the  church  were  confiscated,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  country,  and 
clergymen  were  made  public  stipendiaries.     As  usual,  however,  the 
eompensation  given  bore  a  strange  disproportion  to  the  property 
seiz^:  about  one-fifth  of  their  former  incomes  was  all  that  the 
government  proposed  to  allow,'  and  the  opulent  ecclesiastics  of  Franco 
were  thus  reduced  at  once  to  a  lower  station  than  was  rightfully  their 
owDy  and  than  the  interests  of  religion  really  required.    It  is,  indeed, 
easy  to  say,  and  such  sayings  are  eagerly  applauded  by  the  selfish  and 
enyious  majority  of  mankind,  that  ecclesiastics  will  never  want  their 
due  influence  in  society,  unless  wanting  to  themselves.     Such  seem- 
ing  truisms  are,  however,  liable  to  that  charge  of  error  which  seldom 
fails  to  lurk  in  abstract  generalities :  the  truth  is,  that  high  qualifi- 
sationSy  manly  independence  of  sentiment,  and  sufficient  influence 
yvBT  society,  cannot  be  secured  to  the  clergy  any  more  than  to  other 
Qden,  unless  there  is  a  considerable  infusion  among  them  of  that 
Mciiniary  ease  which  allures  talent  into  their  own  body,  represses  the 
issumptions  of  wealth  in  other  quarters,  and  commands  the  respect  of 
aoverty.     But  such  liberal  discernment  of  the  truth  is  never  to  be 
expected  from  aspiring  masses  of  men  generally  in  narrow  circum- 
itances,  like  the  revolutionary  legislators  of  France.   They  would  not 
weix  listen  to  arguments  in  favour  of  the  inviolability  of  church-pro- 
^erty^  founded  on  its  gradual  acquisition  from  the  pious  munificence 
>f  individuals.    Nothing  could  be  patiently  heard,  but  assertions  that 
t  was  all  public  property :  a  convenient  view  which  placed  it  entirely 
It  the  disposal  of  the  dominant  party.   Ecclesiastical  revenues  having 
)een  seized,  the  church  itself  was  quickly  placed  upon  a  new  footing ; 
bishoprics  were  reduced  to  the  same  number  as  the  departments ;  both 
[irelates  and  inferior  incumbents  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  same 
Sectors   that  chose  the  deputies  ;   and  chapters  were  suppressed.^ 
encroachments  upon  the  church  were  quickly  followed*  by  an 
that  all  incumbents,  under  pain  of  deprivation,  should  swear  to 
maintain  the  new  constitution.     This  oath  was  refused  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  clerical  body  ;  and  that  proscription  immediately 
hegsjif  which  plunged  churchmen  in  extreme  misery,  and  confirmed 
the  obstinate  irreligion  of  France.     The  consummation  of  this  fettal 
process  was  reserv^  for  the  November  of  1793,  when  Gobet,  the 
Eshop  of  Paris,  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  the  existing  constitution, 
speared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  attended  by  some  of  the  clergy, 
and  abjured  the  Christian  faith.     These  infamous  wretches  declared 
tko  other  national  religion  to  be  required  than  that  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  morality.     Equal  depravity  and  folly  were  exhibited  by  others 
oC  the  revolutionary  bishops  and  clergy;  religion  was  now  openly 
fcrampled  under  foot  in  all  parts  of  France ;  the  plate  and  everything 
Blse  of  any  value  in  churches  were  seized ;  religious  offices  of  every 

»  Alison,  166,  169.  *  Pud.  216. 

«  Nov.  1789.     lOid.  210.  *  Nov.  27,  1790.    Ibid.  231. 

■  lifid.  212. 
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kind  were  discontinued ;  and,  to  complete  the  mad  insults  hetped 
upon  all  that  really  benefits  mankind,  an  impudent  operap«iager  iros 
triumphantly  drawn  from  the  National  Assembly  to  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  DcumSy  and  installed  there  as  the  Ooddesa  of  Beasoru  Hence- 
forthy  that  venerable  church  was  to  be  known  by  no  other  name  than 
the  Temple  of  Reason.^  In  1794,  this  war  against  revelation  ms 
completed  by  the  formal  abolition  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Not  onlf 
the  names  of  the  months  and  days  were  changed, — and  thus  traceBof 
anterior  heathenism  abolished, — but  also  the  hebdomadal  division  of 
time  was  abandoned,  months  being  divided  into  three  decades,  instead 
of  four  weeks.'  Every  tenth  day  was  to  be  one  of  rest,  instead  of 
every  seventh :  an  immense  loss  to  the  labouring  classes,  who  woe 
thus  defrauded  of  one-fourth  of  the  repose  for  which  they  had  been 
immemorially  indebted  to  Christianity.  Surely  such  of  them  as  had 
any  space  left  in  their  hearts  for  sound  feeling,  or  in  their  heads  for 
sound  reasoning,  must  have  now  b^un  to  suspect  that  their  real 
friends  were  not  among  the  vociferous  claimants  of  philanthropj 
and  philosophy,  but  among  believers  in  the  G-ospel.  As  a  substitute 
for  this  holy  system,  a  theatrical  sect  arose,  which  professedly  adopted 
its  morality,  and  took  the  name  of  TheophUanthropiats^  Tbej 
opened  four  temples  in  Paris,  where  a  sort  of  liturgy  was  chaontedi 
and  moral  discourses  preached,  the  ancient  attractions  of  an  altar 
being  supplied  by  an  immense  basket  filled  with  beautiful  flowers,  ai 
an  emblem  of  the  creation.  The  vain  coxcombs,  however,  who  figued 
in  these  pretended  religious  observances,  rapidly  fell  into  contempt, 
when  the  first  novelty  of  their  performances  was  gone.  So  ephe- 
meral, indeed,  was  their  importance,  that  all  mention  of  them 
would  be  almost  superfluous,  were  not  their  appearance  at  sudi 
a  time  an  undeniable  evidence  that  men  must  have  a  religion  of 
some  sort. 

§  10.  This  truth  was  forcibly  shown  in  1797,  when  clergymeniww 
relieved  from  the  penalties  of  imprisonment,  or  transportation,  to 
which  they  had  been  rendered  liable.  Attempts  were  also  made  to 
allow  the  open  use  of  the  ancient  worship,  and  even  of  betls  to 
announce  it ;  to  permit  crosses  again  over  graves,  and  to  relieve  the 
clergy  from  the  revolutionary  oaths.  The  professed  friends  to  the 
rights  of  man  were  not,  however,  as  yet  sufficiently  leavened  by  anf 
respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience  to  pass  such  laws ;  but  it  mi 
impossible  to  have  them  discussed  with  some  prospect  of  success^  nntil 
a  reaction  had  begun  in  the  public  mind.  Of  this  improvement  is 
their  prospects,  great  numbers,  even  of  the  emigrant  laity,  imme- 
diately took  advantage.  Among  the  clergy  a  still  larger  proportwa 
returned  to  their  flocks.  They  were  generally  received  with  extreme 
joy,  especially  in  the  western  departments,  and  the  long-^intermitt<d 
offices  of  religion  were  eagerly  resumed.''  Public  worship,  howe^ff* 
was  wholly  dependent  upon  the  contributions  of  an  irreligiooB  natifto? 

»  Alison,  ii.  80.  »  Ihid.  iii.  329. 

» Ibid.  698.  «  Ilnd,  345. 
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ind  conseqiiently,  most  serious  difficulties  were  found  in  keeping  the 
hurches  open.   Elderly  females  fonned,  in  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
cmgregations.^     At  the  outset  of  this  religious  revival,  an  ecclesias- 
ical  council,  consisting  of  thirty-eight  prelates,  and  fifty-three  repre- 
mtatives  of  the  inferior  clergy,  met  in  Paris.     It  agreed  to  a  profes- 
on  of  faith,  based  on  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV. ;   maintained 
^iflcopacy  to  be  needful  for  the  proper  government  of  the  church; 
id  so  £eu:  courted  the  ruling  powers,  as  to  allow  that  an  oath  against 
le  restoration  of  royalty  was  not  incompatible  with  the  Crospel.   The 
rooeedings  were  closed  by  an  order  for  the  communication  of  them 
( tbe  pope,  coupled  with  a  request  for  the  convocation  of  a  general 
rancil.'    Such  an  assembly,  however,  has  very  rarely  been  popular 
I  Rome,  and  it  was  then  obviously  impracticable. 
§  11.  The  pope  then  actually  possessed  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former 
>wer:  he  was  driven  into  active  warfare  against  the  French  republic, 
I  troops  invaded  his  territories,  and  his  own  troops,  like  other  Italian 
inies,  fled  on  the  enemy's  first  onset.     In  consequence,  Pius  con- 
oded  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1797.     By 
18  humiliating  treaty,  he  ceded  the  French  territories  attached  to 
B  see,  and  left  the  republic  virtually  master  of  all  the  rest :  agree- 
g,  besides,  to  pay  an  enormous  pecuniary  contribution,  and  to  sur- 
Dder  one  hundred  of  those  first-rate  works  of  art,  which  had  long 
the  pride  and  a  leading  attraction  of  Rome.'    The  payment  of 
contribution  reduced  his  people  to  beggary,  and  the  general 
was  augmented  by  constant  intrigues  to  rouse  the  populace 
:o   a  revolt  and  establish  a  republic.     These  took  full  effect  in 
fcruary,  1798,  when  the  papal  government  was  formally  overthrown. 
as  was  first  removed  into  Tuscany,  and  eventually,  after  various 
anges,  to  Valence,  in  Dauphiny.     He  died  there,  on  the  29th  of 
igiist,  1799,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,^  after  having 
hibited  a  dignified   firmness  and  a  Christian   resignation  in   his 
rersity,  of  which  the  vanity  of  his  earlier  years,  fed  by  a  fine  person 
d   extraordinary  professional  success,  gave  but  slender  promise. 
was  wished  by  the  French  Directory  that  no  successor  should 
appointed,^  and  the  century  closed  with  the  pontifical  throne 

oant. 

{  12.  In  England,  the  Hanoverian  succession  extinguished  effec- 
lUjr,  as  to  protestants,  that  national  intolerance  which  had  been  the 
ne  and  disgrace  of  former  times.  On  the  very  day  of  Anne's  de- 
My  the  Schism  Act  was  to  have  come  into  operation :  an  odious  mea- 
re^  intended  to  place  all  but  the  commonest  education  wholly  in  the 
nds  of  the  church.     The  queei^'s  death  rendered  this  proposed 

Aliaon,  iv.  669.  of  the  instructions  you  have  given  to  your 

Coote,  240.  brother  to  prevent  a  successor  heina  appointfd 

Alison,  iii.  113.  to  Pius  VL    We  must  lay  hold  of  the  present 

Ibid.  642.  favourable  circumstances  to  deliver  Europe 

•  Lareveillepe  Lepaux,  the  President  of  from  the  pretended  papal  supremacy  *    Ibid, 

BirectoiT,  wrote  to  Napoleon :  In  regard  636. 

Bomu,  tkt  Directory  cordially  approve 
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infraction  of  man^s  indubitable  rights  a  dead  letter,  no  lawyer  now 
being  likely  to  sue  for  penalties  under  it,  or  the  government  to  enforce 
them.     In  1719  it  was  formally  repealed,  together  with  another  act, 
passed  in  ITU,  against  Occasional  Conformity.     This  unjust  and 
impolitic  law  was  meant  to  drive  from  office  all  those  religious  pro- 
fessors who  generally  worshipped  with  dissenters,  and,  no  doubt,  ^rere 
very  much  of  their  opinion,  but  not  so  higotedly  as  to  induce  an  insor- 
mountable  objection  against  receiving  the  sacrament  at  church.  Hence 
these  persons  made  no  scruple  about  this  degree  of  conformity  fertile 
purpose  of  qualifying  for  office.     To  repel  such  dubious  nonoon- 
formists,  and  thus  drive  them  into  obstinate  dissent,  was,  undoubtedly, 
that  palpable  folly  on  the  part  of  churchmen,  which  nothing  but  the 
violence  of  party  spirit  raging  on  both  sides,  and  the  intolerant  habits 
of  all  former  ages,  can  accoimt  for.   When  these  oppressive  and  short* 
sighted  statutes  were  repealed,  a  repeal  also  of  the  Te^  Ad  was  in 
contemplation.     But  even  the  Whig  party,  then,  as  long  afterwards, 
in  the  ascendant,  was  not  satisfied  that  concession  could  be  safely 
carried  so  far.    That  party  then  contained  within  itself  many  elements 
of  disunion,  and  its  proscribed  opponents  might  have  successfiilly 
used  a  step,  extensively  unpopular,  for  overthrowing  its  monopoly  of 
power  and  patronage.'     The  government,  indeed,  very  early,  under 
the  new  dynasty,  stood  by  no  means  on  a  satisfactory  footing.*  ^Tiea 
George  I.  obtained  possession  of  the  throne,  Tories  appeared  pleased 
no  less  than  the  Whigs.^     But  he  cast  them  wholly  aside,  and  gave 
himself  up  unreservedly  to  the  latter.*      Their  modem  apologL^ts 
assign  plausible   reasons   for   this  ;  *   but   excluded   contemporaries 


*  *  The  disunion  then  preyaih'nii;  among 
the  Whigs,  had  eauKcJ  so  fomiiduMp  an 
opiwsition,  even  to  the  former  mear*ures, 
that  it  was  found  ueeossary  to  abandon  that 
projtH^t.'    IIalhim'8  Consf.  Hint.  iii.  333. 

*  •  The  strong  symptoms  of  disjiffr-ction 
which  brok«*  out  in  a  few  months  aftor  the 
king's  accession,  and  which  can  be  asoribt^l 
to  no  grievance,  unless  the  formation  of  a 
Whig  ministry  was  to  be  termed  one,  prove 
the  taint  of  the  late  times  to  have  been 
deep-seated  and  extensive.*    V>id.  310. 

'  •  They  8<K.»med  as  well  satisfied  with  his 
majesty's  peaceable  accession,  and  attendeil 
the  ceremony  of  his  proclamation  with  as 
cheerful  looks  as  any  persons.  Or  if  they 
were  in  a  sudden  fright,  they,  in  a  short 
time,  so  recovered  themselves,  as  to  lay  no 
small  claim  to  his  majesty's  favour.  2%e 
king,  they  gave  out,  intendid  to  become  an 
univcrml  fathr  of  hi«  pfopte^  and  not  to 
caress  ant/  particidar  partt/.^  Calamus 
Life  and  Times,  ii.  296,  Lond.  1829. 

*  'Perhaps  it  might havn  Iwen  practicable 
for  the  king  to  have  gradually  conciliate<l 
the  greater  number  of  the  more  active 
Tories.  His  promotion  of  Whigs  exclu- 
sively, and  dismission  of  Tories  indiscrimi- 
nately,  from  the  recent  conduct  of  both 


n^spectively,  was  natural,  though  a  IMW 
comprehensive  scheme  of  policy  would  law 
been  wise.     At  the  time  of  the  accwflc^ 
the  passions  and  pnyudices  of  both  ad** 
were  ext  namely  high.      The  cool  aod  iw 
piirtinl   examination   of  a   discerning  ^ 
unbiassed  stninger,   must   have  set-n  tkit 
then^  w<>re  on  bi>th  sides  preat  abilitirt  ^ 
great  virtues,   mingled   with   the  Tiolen* 
and  excesses  of  party  zeal :  and  tiut  lk« 
leading  and  acting  men  on  btjtfa  *\^is  mig^ 
be  ren<ii*reil  useful  in  various  di^partafl** 
of  public  siTvico.     But  G€»rge,  thoKuh  ^ 
ceming,  w:is  not  anbia2*Eicd ;   tbou^  A^* 
in  his  own  temper,  judicious  in  hisopioi>M 
and  temj)erate  in  his  conduct,  yet,  fiwn  " 
situation,  and  the  connexions  which  it  ^ 
dictat^sl,  he  was  become  the  memhff  rf  ■ 
partj' ;  and  ascendeil  the  thn^ne  of  Ei«l>»A 
on  the  one  hanti,  with  the  liberal  anS  * 
lightened  principles,  but,  on  the  othrr.*ft^ 
the  pn^judices  and  pa«j«ions,  of  anEnJ!^ 
Whig.'      Bisset's  Gtorge  III  i.  Ill,  I^ 
1820. 

*  '  In  later  times  also,  it  has  not  !>«• 
uncommon  to  censure  George  I.  for  fft^ 
ing,  as  it  is  called,  by  a  faction.  N<]tli4 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  this  i^ 
proach.    Waa  ho  to  select  thoM  i*  ^ 
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lly  r^arded  it  as  caused  by  a  selfish  deceit  put  upon  an  igno- 
»reigner.  Nor  did  Walpole^  during  his  long  possession  of  power, 
abate  anything  of  that  narrow  spirit  of  party  exclusion,  which 
;ed  the  nation  generally,  on  the  Hanoyerian  succession,^  or  of  a 
kuce  to  hazard  his  own  position,  by  pressing  any  measure  which 
tw  to  be  unpopular.  He  allowed  the  Teat  Act  to  remain  in  the 
(-book,  merely  taking  effectual  care  that  it  should  sleep  there, 
annual  passing  of  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  Thus  the  full  tolera- 
*  protestant  dissent  was  regularly  established,  and  by  legislative 
ity,  although  seemingly  but  from  year  to  year.*  Every  year, 
er,  obviously  rendered  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  intolerance 
impracticable.  Had  Walpole  possessed  the  manly  honesty  to 
ate  the  church  party  by  his  use  of  patronage,  besides  manag- 
by  allowing  an  illusory  continuance  of  the  Test  Act,  he  might 
lly  have  prevented  some  of  the  religious  difficulties  that  arose 
day.  Unhappily,  however,  crown  patronage  of  every  kind  was 
ed  as  little  else  than  a  powerful  instrument  for  strengthening 
hig  party.  Even  direct  bribes  were  distributed  among  parlia- 
ry  members  of  that  favoured  body  with  a  shamelessness  that 

who  had  been,  as  we  know  and  he  mcnts  of  office  which  the  dominant  party 

,    in   a  conspiracy  with   his  com-  have  a  right  to  keep  in  their  power,  but 

Was  Lord  Oxford,  even   if  the  from  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  every 

aght  him  faithful,  capable  of  uniting  other  subordinate  trust'    Ibid.  340. 

y  public  men,  hated  as  he  was  on  *  '  Walpole,  more  cautious  and  moderate 

B?    Were  not  the  Tories  as  truly  a  than  the  ministry  of  1719,  perceived  the 

ifl  their  adversaries,  and  as  intole-  advantage  of  reconciling  the  church  as  fiir 

ring  their  own  power  ? '    (Hallam,  as  possible  to  the  royal  family,  and  to  his 

f     This  reasoning  is  little  else  than  own  government ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 

ation.    There  is  little  doubt  that  an  article  in  the  tacit  compromise  with  the 

L  might  have  diminished  the  diffi-  bishops,  who  were  not  backward  in  exerting 

>f  his  situation,  if  he  had  honestly  their  influence  for  the  crown,  that  he  should 

himself  of  his  inexperience  as  a  make  no  attempt  to  abrogate  the  laws  which 

r  in  English  party  politics,  and,  pro-  gave  a  monopoly  of  power  to  the  Anglican 

limself  anxious  only  for  the  public  communion.     We  may  presume  also,  that 

looked  out  for  efficient  and  trust-  the  prelates  undertook  not  to  obstruct  the 

men  on  every  side.      His  absolute  Acts  of  Indemniti/ pusaed  from  time  to  time 

ST  of  himself,  and  of  everything  that  in  favour  of  those  who  had  not  duly  qua- 

o  bestow,  to  the  Whig  party,  nutu-  lified  themselves  for  the  offices  they  hold ; 

«g;iisted  the    gn*ater  purt    of   the  and  which,  after  some  time  becoming  rcgu- 

The  Tories  might  be,  and  un-  lar,  have,  in  eflfect,  thrown  open  the  gates 

W  were,  '  as  truly  a  faction  as  their  to  protestant  dissenters.*    Pfid.  334.    (This 

lee  ;*  but,  viewed  as  *  a  faction,'  the  was  written  before  the  repeal  of  the  Test 

aboured  under  this  especial  disad-  Act,  in  1828.)     'The  first  act  of  this  kind 

,  that  they  laid  larger  claims  than  (Indemnity)  appears  to  have  been  in  1727, 

▼enaries  to  superior  enlightenment  1  Geo.  II.  c  23.    It  was  repeated  next  year, 

rality.    These  claims  were  naturally  intermitted  in  the  next«  and  afterwards  re- 

by  the  opposite  party;  and  mode-  newed  in  every  year  of  that  reign,  except 

•n,  very  little  of  partisans,   could  the  fifth,  the  seventeenth,  the  twenty-second, 

lelp  feeling  the  dension  just,  when  the  twenty-third,  the  twenty-sixth,  and  the 

r  rach  claims  made  a  stepping-stone  thirtieth.    Whether  these  occasional  inter- 

lotuly-guarded  narrow  monopoly  of  ruptions  were  intended  to  prevent  the  non- 

nd  profit.  conformists  from  relying  upon  it>  or  wero 

was  the  policy  of  Walpole  to  keep  caused  by  some  accidental   circumstance, 

b  »tPongest  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  must  be  left  to  conjecture.    I  believe  that 

II.,  obstinately  retentive  of  pre-  the  renewal  has  been  regular  ©very  year 

gainst  the  whole  body  of  the  Tories,  since  the  accession  of  George  III.'    Ibid, 

jre  ill-received  at  court,  and  gene-  note. 
dnded,  not  only  fzom  those  depart- 
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has  ever  since  formed  a  conspicuous  and  most  humiliating  feature  in 
English  history.^  The  natural  result  was,  that  ministerial  favour 
ordinarily  passed  for  an  evidence  of  individual  corruption.  In  the 
church  this  feeling  acted  in  a  manner  peculiarly  injurious.  The  great 
majority  of  clergymen  were  Tories ;  and  finding  that  no  moderation 
of  principles,  or  professional  distinction,  would  ordinarily  open  the 
way  to  preferment,  if  unattended  by  Whig  services  or  connexions,  they 
naturally  looked  upon  their  own  superiors  with  suspicion,  and  upon 
the  government  which  promoted  them  with  aversion.  A  body  so 
divided  could  not  be  highly  efficient.  In  the  earlier  Hanoverian 
times,  accordingly,  the  church  fell  into  a  sort  of  stagnation.  It  main- 
tained its  ancient  position  in  the  country,  and  with  a  becoming  dig- 
nity of  external  appearance.  But  ecclesiastical  literature  sank  to  a 
low  ebb,  and  spiritual  religion  to  a  lower. 

§  13.  The  reign  of  George  I.  saw  the  virtual  abolition  of  Convoca- 
tion. William  III.  had  kept  that  body  in  the  sort  of  abeyance  usual 
in  modem  times,  during  Tillotson's  primacy,  with  little  notice  firom 
any  quarter.'  The  party  that  had  lately  defeated  the  scheme  of  com- 
prehension was  willing  to  rest  for  a  season  from  any  furtiber  agitation 
of  such  questions ;  and  the  party  that  had  striven  for  it  hoped  for  its 
adoption  after  late  heats  were  effectually  allayed  by  a  few  years  of 
silence.  In  1696,  however,  appeared  a  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Letter 
to  a  Convocatiorirnnany  chai^;ing,  with  sufficient  plainness,  the  reduc- 
tion of  convocation  to  a  mere  customary  form,  upon  the  king's  general 
indifference  to  church  affairs,  and  unfriendly  eye  to  the  national  esta- 
blishment, abetted  by  the  ignorance  of  Tenison,  now  primate,  and  his 
anxiety  to  stand  well  at  court.^  In  the  following  year,  William  Wake, 
then  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  eventually  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, published  a  learned  answer  to  this  piece,  in  an  octavo  volume.* 
This,  in  its  turn,  was  answered,  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  by  Atter- 
bury.*  The  subject  now  attracted  universal  attention,  and  a  great 
ferment  arose  in  the  public  mind :  many  persons,  whose  moderation 
was  unsuspected,  beginning  to  consider  the  church  as  defrauded  of 
those  rights  which  justly  belonged  to  her,  and  which  ought,  for  the 
general  good,  to  be  rendered  active  once  more.  The  prevalence  of 
this  impression  caused  a  meeting  of  the  Convocation,  in  the  year  1700, 
for  the  despatch  of  business.®     The  spirit,  however,  shown  by  the 


'  '  There  was  always  a  strong  suspicion, 
or  rather  a  general  certainty,  of  absolute 
corruption.  The  proofs,  in  single  instances, 
could  never,  perhaps,  be  established ;  which, 
of  course,  is  not  surprising.  But  no  one 
seriously  called  in  question  the  reality  of  a 
systematic  distribution  of  money  by  the 
crown  to  the  representatives  of  the  people ; 
nor  did  the  corruptors  themselves,  in  whom 
the  crime  seems  always  to  be  deemed  less  hei- 
nous, disguise  it  in  private.'  Hallam,  iii.  353. 

*  Nicholls  says  of  archbishop  Tillotson, 
'per  plores  annos  synodum  cogere  omisit' 
(Appamt.  ad  Def.  Bed,  Angl  \0\.^    Aic\i- 


bishopWake,  however,  says  of  king  'WHlinn, 
'  He  assembled  the  ConvocationB  duly  with 
every  Parliament.*    State  of  the  Church  a»i 
CUrgy  of  England,  p.  620,  Lond.  1703. 
>  Nicholls,  102. 

*  The  Authority  of  Christian  IVtncM  owr 
their  Ecclesiastical  Synods  asserted^  Lond 
1697. 

*  In  his  Rights,  Powers,  and  PrivUegn 
of  an  English  Con  vocation.  Wake  anaweivd 
this  in  1703,  by  an  elaborate  folio,  entitled, 
The  State  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  oftK^ 
gland. 

*  mokoUfi,  105. 
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lower  house  wbb  bo  little  satisfactory  to  the  courts  that  it  withheld  the 
authority  required  for  condemnlDg  some  obnoxious  books,  and  enact- 
ing new  canons.^  William's  governmejit  continued  at  variance  with 
the  lower  house  of  Convocation,  which  was  bent  upon  assuming  all 
the  rights  and  privil^es  belonging  to  the  House  of  Commons.^  Anne 
was  more  favourable  to  the  clergy ;  and  their  representatives,  accord- 
ingly,  displayed  an  activity  under  her  which  had  been  denied  them  in 
the  last  reign.  Under  George  I.  this  was  not  immediately  prevented ; 
but  the  Convocation  gave  offence  in  1717,  by  attacking  Benjamin 
Hoadly,  now  bishop  of  Bangor,  eventually  of  Winchester,  who  preached 
before  the  king  on  the  31st  of  March,  in  that  year,  a  sermon  on  The 
nature  of  the  Jcmgdom  or  Church  of  Christy  which  was  published  by 
special  command.  This  famous  discourse  gave  rise  to  the  long  paper 
war,  known  as  the  Bangorian  Controversy.  Hoadly  had  printed  in 
the  preceding  year,  A  Preservative  against  the  Principles  and 
Practices  of  the  Non-jurors^  both  in  Church  and  State.  His  object 
in  writing  both  pamphlet  and  sermon  was,  to  answer  a  posthumous 
work,  published  just  before,  from  the  pen  of  George  Hickes,  the  very 
learned  non-juror.  In  accomplishing  this  purpose,  he  brought  for- 
ward various  principles  which  were  considered  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  clergy  quite  inconsistent  with  sound  views  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 
Sence,  when  Convocation  met,  the  lower  house  appointed  a  committee 
to  make  a  selection  of  obnoxious  passages  from  the  bishop  of  Bangor's 
reoent  publications.  The  report  was  duly  prepared,  and  placed  on 
the  joumals  by  an  unanimous  vote,  but  before  it  could  reach  the 
upper  house,  a  royal  prorogation  came  down,  and  thus  all  further 
proceedings  were  prevented.^  Nor  from  this  time  until  the  middle 
>f  the  next  century  was  the  Convocation  ever  allowed  to  sit  for  the 
lespatch  of  any  business.  It  merely  met  at  the  beginning  of  every 
E^arliament  in  stately  form,  to  hear  divine  service,  and  go  through  the 
preliminaries  necessary  for  the  constitutional  exercise  of  its  powers. 

§  14.  Court  patronage,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Hanoverian  dy- 
lasty^  was  not  only  exercised  by  statesmen,  whose  principles  were 
lifltmsted  by  the  church  generally,  and  whose  integrity  was  suspected 

'  'Absque  enim  Prmcipis  licentia,  neque  many  religious  and  ecclesiastical  questions, 

(flmg  tu  est  canonas  condere,  ant  etiam  de  which  are  caUed  low,  if  not  latitndinarian. 

lip  deliberare,  ant  denique  de  libris  contra  Hence  he  has  commonly  been  but  little  of  a 

idem  conscriptis  cognoscere.'  Nicholls,  105.  favourite  among  the  I^glish  clergy,  and  is 

*  H*U<^m,  iii.  327.  occasionally  charged  with  a  leaning  towards 

■  liife  of  Bp.  Hoadly,  prefixed  to  his  Socinianism.     He  was  bom  Nov.  14,  1676, 

Works,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  Lond.  1783.  and  died  at  Chelsea^  in  the  hovao  then  be- 

Ifia  funoQB  sermon  is  in  the  second  volume,  longing  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  April  17, 

pu  403.     It  is  preceded  by  ^n  Account  of  1761.   The  importance  of  his  fiimous  sermon 

■H  tie   Consi^able  Pamphlets  that  have  chiefly  came  from  the  rebellion  under  the 

published  on  either  siae,  in  the  Present  old  Pretender,  in  1715.     Hickes*s  posthu- 


ihntroversy  between  the  Bishop  of  Bangor     mous  papers  were  published  with  a  view  to 
others.    This  useM  tract  was  written     shake  the  principles  on  which  the  Hano- 


\gj   nomas  Heme,   M.A.,  but  published     Terian  familv  depended  for  support.   Hoadly 
*—  %  feigned  name.     Hoadly's Preserva'     took  the  other  side,  and  his  advocacy  was 


..^^  is  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Works,  very  highly  valued.     He  had  been  made 

p,  667,    This  prelate's  abilities  were  of  a  bishop  of  Bangor  in  1715.    In  1721,  he  was 

n^perior  order,  but  he  was,  perhaps,  too  translated  to  Hereford;  in  1723,  to  Salis- 

aiiiieh  of  a  politician,  and  he  took  views  of  bnzy;  and  in  1734,  to  Winchester. 
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in  every  quarter ;  there  was  also  a  dangerous  relaxation  of  morals^ 
and  a  poisonous  taint  of  infidelity,  very  rife  among  public  men.  .  The 
religious  current  of  queen  Anne's  feelings  was  succeeded,  at  St 
James's,  by  one  very  different,  and,  on  many  accounts,  unquestion- 
ably worse.  George  I.  did  not,  indeed,  by  any  means  approach  the 
reckless  profligacy  of  Charles  II. ;  but  still  he  was,  very  considerably, 
an  unblushing  man  of  pleasure :  his  mistresses  were  obtruded  on  the 
public  notice,  and  a  virtuous  contempt  or  pity  for  their  in&my  and 
his  was  obviously  what  no  courtier  could  venture  upon  showing.'  The 
highest  circle  in  society  being  thus  debased,  superior  life  widely  took 
the  leprous  infection ;  and  as  men  hate  what  reproves  and  threatens 
themselves,  the  fashionable  world  became  a  school  for  disputants 
against  revealed  religion.*  Among  persons  thus  unhappily  perverted, 
the  teachers  of  Christianity,  with  their  duties  and  rights,  were  natu- 
rally food  for  wanton  mirth ;  or  with  graver  spirits,  all  that  anti- 
quity had  provided  for  spiritualising  the  nation,  was  regarded  merely 
as  a  fund  for  managing  the  populace,  and  securing  political  influ- 
ence. It  was  impossible  to  prevent  unfriendly,  or  even  serious 
minds,  however  disposed,  from  exaggerating  the  evils  brought  by 
such  patronage  upon  the  church.  Men  could  not,  indeed,  fisdl  of 
being  preferr^,  at  least  occasionally,  who  must  have  remain^  at  the 
bottom  of  any  lay  profession.  Clergymen  of  enterprising  talent^  also, 
were  driven  by  prevailing  infidelity  to  spend  their  powers  upon  de- 
fending the  mere  outworks  of  Christianity,  and  to  make  pure  ethics 
find  an  undue  proportion  of  subjects  for  the  pulpit.  An  age  which 
loudly  claimed  an  enlarged  spirit  of  philosophy,  might  have  been 
impatient  under  preaching  of  a  cast  prominently  doctrinal. 

§  15.  But  religious  instruction  of  a  more  evangelical  character  was 


'  *  The  liberal  principles  and  sentiments 
of  the  Whigs,  extending  toleration  to  the 
various  sects  of  religionists,  continued  hate- 
ful to  the;  high  church :  nor  were  the  Wliigs 
behind  in  enmity;  their  aversion  to  bigotry 
carried  them  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Many  of  them  are  justly  chargeable  with 
infidelity;  and  their  leading  politicians,  if 
not  unbelievers,  were  indifferent  about  re* 
ligiou,  and  great  patrons  of  infidels.  The 
court  in  general  was  very  lukewarm  in  re- 
ligious matters.  With  the  minister  himself, 
his  supporters,  and  favourites,  articles  of 
faith,  the  church,  and  cler^,  were  most 
frequent  and  acceptable  subjects  of  merri- 
ment and  raillery.  Impiety  was  extremely 
fashionable  in  the  various  gradations  of 
society,  to  which  the  court  example  did  not 
fail  to  reach.  Corresponding  to  such  a  state 
of  religion,  there  was  a  great  laxity  of 
manners.  To  this  evil  the  conduct  of  the 
court  had  its  share  in  contributing.  George, 
though  by  no  means  profligate  in  his  own 
character,  yet  tended  to  encourage  licentious 
gallantry;  according  to  the  mode  of  de- 
bauched  Qoweta  on  the  continent^  the  king's 


mL«itresses  made  their  appearance  regularly 
among  the  nobility,  were  visited  by  women 
of  the  highest  rank  and  fashion,  and  even 
introduced  to  the  young  princesses,  his 
grand-daughters.  The  minister,  and  all 
who  possessed  or  sought  royal  favour,  paid 
a  most  submissive  attention  to  the  royal 
favourites.  Where  such  persons  presided, 
modesty  and  chastity  could  not  be  expected 
greatly  to  prevail  Decency  and  morality 
were  by  no  means  characteristios  of  George's 
court.'     Bisset's  George  III.  I  118. 

«  •  Like  William  III.  the  first  George  was 
vehemently  suspectcni  of  heresy  and  infi- 
delity, because  in  his  tolerant  court  there 
were  those  who  avowed  their  scepticism, 
without  imitating  Bolingbroke,  the  infidel 
minister  of  Anne,  by  combining  it  in  mon- 
strous alliance  with  intolerance.'  (Bogue 
and  Bennet's  History  of  Dissenters,  Lond. 
1833,  ii.  108.)  The  authors,  however,  show, 
in  a  note  below,  containing  a  citation  from 
Mist' s  Jotimal,  a  Tory  newspaper,  that  cur- 
rent objections  to  Gteorge's  government  com- 
monly ran  on  the  disgrac^fU  influence  of 
looee  women  about  the  court. 
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required,  in  order  to  reach  the  hearts  of  men  in  every  walk  of  life. 
The  requirement  evoked  a  spirit  which  awakened  England  from  reli- 
gious apathy,  but  rent  her  with  a  lamentable  schism.  Samuel  Wesley 
came  of  a  puritanical  family,  and  married  into  one :  both  he  and  his 
wife,  however,  conformed  to  the  national  church,  and  imbibed  a  de- 
cided preference  for  it ;  which  was  rendered  more  satisfiEu^ry  to  its 
best  fnends,  by  their  strong  understandings  and  exemplary  conduct. 
He  was  a  clergyman,  and  having  attained  some  degree  of  eminence 
during  the  infatuated  reign  of  James  II.,  he  had  a  prospect  offered 
him  of  obtaining  preferment,  on  condition  of  abetting  the  court 
policy ;  but  although  his  politics  were  of  the  Tory  school,  he  was  a 
sealous  protestant,  and  nothing  could  make  him  forget  the  paramount 
calls  of  a  Scriptural  faith.     On  the  revolution,  accordingly,  he  wrote 
in  &Your  of  that  great  national  change.   This  gained  him  the  rectory 
of  Epworth,  and  subsequently  another,  far  less  valuable,  that  of 
Wroote.      Both   were   crown   benefices  in  Lincolnshire.     He  held 
Epworth  more  than  forty  years,  with  signal  advantage  to  the  parish, 
which  he  served  with  a  zeal,  faithfulness,  and  ability,  that  are  very 
rarely  surpassed.     He  had  three  sons,  of  whom  Samuel,  the  eldest, 
was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  became  a  superior  scholar.  He  died 
Eoaster  of  Tiverton  school,  in  Devonshire,  when  under  fifty.     John, 
the  second  son,  was  born  in  1703,  and  was  placed  at  the  Charter- 
house in  1714;  a  school  to  which  he  remained  strongly  attached 
through  life,  never  failing  to  visit  his  old  haunts  there,  on  his  annual 
risits  to  London.     In  his  seventeenth  year  he  went  to  Christchurch, 
[>xford,  where  he  displayed  those   exemplary  morals  and  studious 
babits,  which  bore  honourable  witness  to  the  great  advantages  that 
lie  had  enjoyed  under  his  paternal  roof.     He  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  felt  any  extraordinary  force  of  religious  feeling,  until 
liis  mind  was  occupied  by  the  contemplation  of  deacon's  orders ;  these 
he  took  in  1 725,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
Lincoln  college.     By  this  time,  such  a  marked  seriousness  had  come 
over  him,  that  it  was  urged  to  his  disadvantage  at  the  election ;  but 
he  had  unquestionably  qualities  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  conscien- 
tious electors,  and  they  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  violate  their 
obligations  because  they  had  a  candidate  whom  a  few  inconsiderate 
observers  thought  ridiculously  particular.     In  1728  he  was  ordained 
priest ;  in  the  following  year,  after  an  absence  in  Lincolnshire  as  his 
father's  curate,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  his  brother  Charles, 
irho  was  five  years  younger  than  himself,  then  resided  as  a  student 
of  Christchiu'ch.    John  haid  urged  greater  seriousness  upon  him,  some 
time  before,  but  a  natural  liveliness  of  disposition  seemingly  rendered 
■neh  admonition  useless.    When  John,  however,  came  back  to  college 
in  1729,  he  found  himself  to  have  made  a  powerful  impression  upon 
his  brother's  mind.      Charles  attended  the  sacrament  every  week, 
having  persuaded  two  or  three  fellow-students  to  accompany  him,  and 
rigidly  observe  such  methods  of  study  as  were  prescribed  by  the 
university  statutes.     These  highly  methodical  habits  obtained  for  him 
the  appellation  of  Methodist,  a  term  which  eventually  distinguished 
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the  religious  body  that  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  forming,  and 
another  of  a  kindred  spirit.  To  Charles  Wesley  and  his  young  friends 
John  cordially  joined  himself,  and  the  party  soon  afterwwls  obtaining 
a  few  accessions,  its  movements  became  the  mark  for  general  ob« 
servation.  The  members  spent  some  evenings  in  the  week  together, 
chiefly  in  reading  the  Greek  Testament,  and  devoted  portions  of  their 
mornings  to  visits  among  the  sick  in  the  city,  and  among  prisoners 
in  the  gaola  Proceedings  so  unusual  with  university  students,  made 
considerable  noise,  and  the  elder  Wesley  became  rather  uneasy :  he 
went  in  consequence  to  Oxford,  in  1731,  to  make  his  own  observa- 
tions, but  came  away  perfectly  satisfied,  writing  to  his  wife  from 
London,  immediately  afterwards,  that  he  was  well  repaid  for  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  his  recent  viait  to  the  university,  by  seeing 
there  '  the  shining  piety  of  their  two  sons.'  This  venerable  eccle- 
siastic died  in  1735,  after  having  vainly  attempted  to  persuade  bis  son 
John  into  an  application  for  succeeding  him  at  Epworth.  That 
remarkable  man  professed  himself  unequal  to  the  charge  of  two 
thousand  souls,  and  satisfied  that  his  own  good,  and  the  good  of 
others,  would  be  best  promoted  by  his  continuance  at  Oxford.  He 
embraced,  however,  an  invitation  to  go  as  a  missionary  into  Georgia, 
then  a  colony  in  its  first  infancy ;  and  landed  in  that  country,  with 
his  brother  Charles,  now  in  orders,  in  1 736.  Both  were  severely  dis- 
appointed: prospect  of  preaching  to  the  Indians^  which  they  had 
contemplated,  there  was  none:  nor  were  the  licentious,  turbulent, 
struggling  spirits  that  had  just  sought  refuge  from  domestic  ills  in 
expatriation,  at  all  suited  for  benefiting  by  clerical  services  rendered 
under  notions  of  ascetic  strictness  and  high  ecclesiastical  authority. 
The  brothers,  accordingly,  soon  aroused  a  storm  of  opposition  in  the 
infant  colony,  and  Charles,  after  the  trial  of  a  few  arduous  months, 
returned  to  England,  with  despatches  from  the  governor.  John  re- 
mained in  Georgia,  but  only  to  make  his  difficulties  greater,  by 
mingling  his  austere  piety  and  exalted  estimate  of  ministerial  prero- 
gatives with  overtures  of  marriage,  which  he  afterwards  retracted. 
He  thus  gave  a  colour  for  charging  him,  when  he  repelled  the  rejected 
party  from  the  communion,  with  abusing  his  authority  to  vent  his 
resentment.  A  suit  was  then  brought  against  him  for  defamation, 
and  for  various  alleged  ministerial  irregularities.  This  was  protracted 
in  the  most  vexatious  manner,  evidently  with  a  view  of  driving  him 
from  the  colony.  At  length  he  determined  upon  withdrawing,  and 
made  a  sort  of  clandestine  escape.  He  reached  London  in  Februaiy, 
1738.  He  there  became  very  much  connected  with  the  Moravians, 
who  had  already  gained  largely  upon  his  afiections  in  the  voyage  to 
Georgia,  some  pious  members  of  the  body  being  his  fellow-passengers, 
and  he  first  joined  them  for  religious  worship.  Subsequently  he 
became  dissatisfied  with  some  doctrines  introduced  among  them,  and 
resolved  upon  forming  a  new  society.  While  still,  however,  far  from 
contemplating  such  a  step  as  this,  he  passed  over  into  Germany,  and 
visited  the  Moravian  settlements  there.  On  his  return  to  London,  in 
September^  1738,  he  began  immediately  upon  that  prominence  in  the 
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eligious  world  which  must  ever  make  his  name  conspicuous  in  eccle- 
tastical  history.  He  was  averse  from  settling  himself  as  a  parochial 
linister^  but  gladly  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  occupy  a 
arish-pulpit.  His  doctrine  differed  widely  from  that  ethical  strain 
'hich  then  prevailed  among  preachers ;  and  being  better  fitted  for 
>uching  the  heart,  as  well  as  delivered  with  unusual  power^  great 
rowds  rapidly  congregated  in  every  church  where  Wesley  was  to  be 
eard.  Many  of  the  clergy  treated  his  opinions  as  exaggerated^  and 
ence  likely  to  mislead.  Among  the  laity  of  better  condition,  this 
bjection  was  aggravated  by  another,  arising  from  the  multitudes,  and 
onsequent  inconveniences,  that  his  preaching  brought.  After  a  time, 
ooordingly,  almost  every  pulpit  in  London  was  closed  against  him. 
[e  soon,  however,  became  above  such  impediments,  having  sur- 
lounted  his  original  scruples  as  to  ecclesiastical  irregularity,  and 
fiJ^en  to  preaching  in  the  open  air.  His  influence  now  in  lower  life 
ecame  prodigious,  and,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  there  can  be  no 
oabt,  most  beneficial,  very  many  being  turned  by  him  from  a  sottish 
agemess  after  mere  animal  gratifications  to  an  effective  recollection 
liat  the  body  is  only  half  the  man,  and  the  worse  half  too.  At  length, 
I  1740,  Wesley  became  regularly  the  minister  of  a  registered  chapel 
1  Moorfields,  London,  and  the  society  of  Methodists  was  formed 
nder  his  direction.'  He  was,  however,  by  no  means  prepared  for 
ay  secession  from  the  national  church;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
ireful  to  assemble  his  congregation  at  hours  which  did  not  interfere 
ith  those  of  the  regular  parochial  service,  and  to  the  parish  altar  he 
trected  it  on  sacrament  Sundays.  These  provisions,  however,  soon 
ccaidoned  considerable  inconveniences.  Wesley's  followers  commonly 
ecame  averse  from  hearing  such  doctrine  at  church  as  differed 
zikingly  from  that  delivered  in  their  own  places  of  worship,  and 
ren  from  receiving  the  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  clergymen  who 
reached  it.  Hence  their  attendance  at  many  churches  was  remark- 
bly  thin,  after  a  few  years ;  and  the  arrangements  made  for  it,  by 
le  clofling  of  their  own  chapels,  caused  much  of  that  time  which 
'ould  have  been  gladly  spent  in  public  worship,  to  be  passed  with 
3B8  advantage,  as  it  would  commonly  be  found,  at  home.  The 
icrament  also  fell  into  much  neglect,  although,  at  one  time,  Wesley's 
lUowers  formed  in  many  parish-churches  the  great  body  of  the 
OflDxnunicants.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  their  great  head  became, 
ideed,  sensible  that  separation  from  the  national  establishment  was 
iievitable ;  but  he  never  gave  it  his  personal  sanction,  and  he  took 
ains  to  render  it  as  mild  as  possible.  The  result  has  been,  that  the 
Fedeyan  Methodists  differ  importantly  from  the  great  mass  of  pro- 
Bstant  dissenters ;  considering  themselves  rather  as  supplementary  to 

I  « It  became  necessaiy  for  the  new  sec-     the  Dissenters,   taking   refuse  under  the 
either  to  endure  all  the  ii^'uries  which     Toleration  Act,  registering  t^eir  places  of 


Bonoonformiats  suffered  for  nearly  thirty     worship,  and  licencing  their  preachers,  as 
or  to  contradict  their  solemn  profes-     that  act  required.*    Bogue  and  Bennett  ii. 


of  indissoluble  union  with  the  estab-     116. 

died  chnrdi,  by  classing  themselyes  with 
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the  church,  than  alienated  from  it.  Practically,  they  are,  indeed,  i 
large  body  of  scparatintSy  with  a  complete  organisation  of  their  ovn 
for  every  religious  purpose :  neither  sacramental  ministiatioDS,  nor 
any  other,  being  even  professedly  dependent,  in  the  slightest  degree^ 
upon  the  national  establishment**  But  then  they  have  never  pro- 
fessed to  undervalue  ministrations  in  the  church,  or  the  utility  of  a 
religious  provision  made  by  the  state.  Nor  have  they,  as  a  bold;,  or 
even  have  many  individuals  among  them,  joined  in  any  politick 
movements  for  the  depression  or  extinction  of  the  church.  Urns 
their  separation  stands  honourably  prominent,  as  made  upon  gnmiids 
purely  spiritual;  and  the  establishment,  however  doubtftil  of  them  tf 
a  body  of  unmanageable  allies,  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  them 
to  be  no  real  enemies,  either  open  or  concealed.  Their  great  fonnder, 
John  Wesley,^  died  in  London,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1791,  at  thegreit 


'  *  Thus  a  rclipioDS  Hocicty  was  rained  up 
nvithin  the  nationHl  chun-h,  and  with  this 
nnonialy.  that,  an  to  all  itH  interior  arrange- 
monts  as  a  sociotv.  it  was  indopcndrnt  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  that  church.  The 
irrrjrularity  was,  in  principle,  as  great  wht-n 
thf  lirst  step  was  taken  as  at  any  future  time. 
It  was  a  form  of  practical  and  partial  sepa- 
ration, thoufrh  not  of  theoretical  dissent; 
liut  it  arose  out  of  a  moral  necessity,  and 
existed  for  some  years  in  such  state,  that 
had  the  clerpy  heon  disposed  to  co-operate 
in  this  (-ndent  revival  and  spread  of  true 
religion,  and  had  the  h*'ads  of  tlie  church 
heen  willing  to  sanction  itinerant  laliours 
among  its  ministers,  and  ]>rivate  religious 
meetings  among  the  serious  pirt  oi  the 
jteople  lor  mutual  edification,  the  great  botly 
t»f  Mrthotlists  might  have  been  retained  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  ^England. 
On  this  matter,  which  was  often  })rought 
before  the  leading  and  influential  ch-i-gy, 
tbcy  made  their  own  election.  They  refused 
to  co-operate:  they,  doubtless,  thought  that 
they  acted  right ;  an  J.  excei»ting  the  obloquy 
and  persecution  ^-ith  which  they  followed 
j:n  innocent  and  pious  j)eople,  they  perhaj»s 
tb'd  so ;  for  a  great  innovation  would  have 
been  made  u[.K)n  the  discipline  of  the  church ; 
for  which,  at  that  time  at  least,  it  was  little 
prei>ared.'  (Watson's  LifiofWitthi/,  p.  134, 
Jx)nd.  1839.)  It  was  the  i-olicj-  ci'  the  Ro- 
man cliun^-h,  when  any  great  religious  move- 
ment occurred,  j)rofessiiig  a  deference  for  her 
authority,  to  take  mea.sures  for  combining 
it  with  herself.  If  the  church  of  England, 
when  Wesley  and  Whitefiold  acquired  an 
irresistible  influence,  had  been  able  to  fore- 
see their  ultimate  importance,  and  had 
jK)ssessed  sufficient  means  for  following  the 
example  of  her  great  rival,  she  would  have 
acted  wisely  in  doing  so.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, men  cannot  see  so  far;  ana,  besid(», 
ix)litic8  tied  her  hands.  The  superior  clergy 
were  generally  of  a  different  party  from  the 


inferior,  and  therefore  natnnlly  Tievfdlij 
them  as  preferred  from  motives  Kttle  eon- 
uected  with  professional  eminence.  Hcoee^ 
if  convocation  had  been  aUowed  to  krm 
that  activity,  wliich  wns  reoniivd  forainw- 
ing  the  amalgamation  of  jletliodiaB  «n 
the  establishment,  emliarrasfring  oootcBtiaBi 
were  more  likely  to  ari^e  than  any  ucftl 
n -suit.  The  time,  howerer,  may  come,  wkei 
dangers  of  this  kind  are  much  leas  to  be 
ap]>rehended.  If  such  should  be  the  cMi 
it  may  admit  of  serious  consideratioD  vlie- 
X\\QT  Methodism,  even  yet.  cannot  oUuBa 
formal  admission  within  the  eotablishiMt 
A  nvival  of  the  subdiaconat«>  might  Mti»- 
factorily  qualifj'  pn>achers  of  a  scmi-Iaiol 
character,  at  least  for  pulpits  provided  If 
their  own  society,  but  recognised  br  tk 
church.  The  admission  of  the  Weslertt 
conference,  and  any  otlier  well-dtfii4 
approved  body  to  n^ilate  itn  own.  thoaji^ 
ejiiscopally  ordained,  subdencons,  withpliff* 
of  worship  provided  for  them  by  itst.»l£ ironM 
1>e  little  or  nothing  more  except ionnlJ^.^ 
the  papal  system,  which  places  wlifiw 
orders  under  generals  and  machintiy  d 
their  own. 

-  [The  death  of  "Wesley  was  an  imfinlfc 
loss  to  his  followers,  and  wa*  imiDMiitv^ 
followtKl  by  differences  which  hare  link* 
out  into  perio<lical  schisms.  The  ciief*^ 
jeots  of  (lebate  have  l»eon  the  position  of  tk 
laity,  the  organisation  of  the  cuuTCKudtk' 
extension  of  discipline.  2%c  yaciftaiif^  ^ 
1705,  which  was  intended  to  Tfixnunle  w 
differences,  settled  that  the  Conferewei  ■ 
general  assembly,  had  the  exdnsive  ri^^ 
nominating  the  preachers,  and  gave  to  tk 
district  mating  the  power  of  dismitviiffl? 
on  the  ground  of  immorality.  By  this  lA 
the  Methodists  claimed  the  namoof  acliB^ 
and  tlie  right  to  administer  the  mam/^ 
In  1797,  the  first  secession  was  ibmed  n^ 
the  Bev.  Alexander  EOham,  and  caUfdtkf 
Wesle^-an  New  Conneadon.    The  grosnd  tf 
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age  of  eightj-eigbt,  leaving  a  character  and  influence  behind  him, 
that  may  well  be  envied  by  all  who  value  that  sort  of  anxiety  for 
heaven  which  ia  shown  by  a  perfect  willingness  to  do,  suffer,  and 
renounce  everything,  when   religion  appears  to  call  for   the   exer- 
tion or  sacrifice.     Charles  Wesley  died  on  the  29fch  of  March,  1788, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  leaving  a  family  behind.     John,  though 
married,  and  unhappily,  left  no  issue.^    The  two  brothers  were  amonor 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  their  time,  and  although  churchmen 
cannot  fail  of  regretting  that  their  talents  and  labours  took  an  irre- 
gular direction,  thereby  occasioning  a  great  maas  of  actual  dissent,  yet 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  disadvantage  came  in  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable form,  and  that  the  Wesleys,  by  arousing  a  dormant  spirit 
of  religious  inquiry,  conferred  a  vital  benefit  upon  the  country  at  large* 
§  16.  Within  five  years  after  the  Wesleys  attracted  general  notice 
at  Oxford,  and  were  stigmatised  as  Methodists  there,  another  student, 
who  soon  became  equally  conspicuous,  entered  in  that  university. 
George  Whitefield  was  descended  from  a  respectable  femily,  number- 
ing beneficed   clergymen   and   independent  proprietors   among  its 
members ;  but  his  father  was  bred  a  wine-merchant,  and  he  ultimately 
kept  the  Bell  Inn  at  Gloucester.     In  that  house  the  future  preacher 
was  born,  in  1714.     His  father  lived  only  to  see  him  two  years  old, 
and  his  mother's  circumstances  becoming  bad,  he  was  driven  at  one 
time  to  act  as  waiter.     He  had,  at  an  earlier  age,  been  carefully  kept 
from  any  concern  with  the  business  of  the  house,  and  sent  to  the 
grammar-school  of  his  native  city,  with  a  view  to  orders.     To  this 
school  he  returned,  on  seeing  a  prospect  of  admission  at  Oxford  as  a 
servitor.     In  that  capacity  he  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  in  1734. 
He  took  with  him  a  more  serious  cast  of  mind  than  is  very  usual  at 
his  then  age :  a  struggling  boyhood,  spent  among  the  vulgar  temp- 

their  separation  was  the  very  small  power  among  the  Weslejans,   and  a  very  large 

allowed  to  the  laity  in  the  government  of  number  of  congregations   seceded,  out  of 

the  body,  and  the  resistance  of  the  Confer-  sympathy,  and  from  desire  of  reform.  These 

ence  to  the  introduction  of  lay  delegates,  are  called  Wesleyan  Reformers^  and  are  said 

In  \%\0t  the  Primitive  Methodists  B/ocedieA'.  to   have  formea    about  one-third   of   the 

the  Conference  had  forbidden  the  restoration  whole  body.     All  these  bodies  retain  the 

of  the  violent  methods  of  procedure  prac-  original  doctrine  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 

tised  by  the  early  preachers.     In  1816,  a  — The  Methodist  episcopal  church,  founded 

new  society,  formed  on  Wesleyan  principles,  by  Wesley  in  America,  has  experienced  two 

originated  by  William  O'Bryan,  a  Cornish  secessions :   one,   in   1828,   originated    the 

preacher,  took  the  name  oi  BibU  Christians,  Protestant  Methodists ;  one,  in  1842,  on  the 

The   Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  was  ground  of  slavery,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 

formed  by  seceders  under  Br.  Warren,  who  Church.     The  number  of  chapels  belonging 

opposed  the  foundation  of  a  theological  in-  to  the  English  Methodists,  in  1861,  was: 

stitution  for  the  training  of  ministers,  in  Old    Connexion,  6,679 ;    New  Connexion, 

1836.     Another  quarrel  arose  in  1843,  on  297 ;    Primitive  Methodists,  2,871 ;    Bible 

the  publication  of  certain  anonymous  Fly-  Christians,    403  ;    Association,   329  ;    Re- 

Sheets^  in  which  several  reforms  were  de-  formers,    339.      G.    Marsden's     Christian 

manded.     The  Conference,  offended  by  this  Churches^  ii.  370;  and  the  Census  of  BeU- 

attack,  ordered  the  question  to  be  put  to  gious  Worship,  1861.     Ed,] 

several  of  its  membera, '  Are  you  the  author  '  In  preparing  this  paragraph,  Watson's 

of  the  fly-sheets?'     Messrs.  Everett,  Dunn,  Life  of  Wesley  haa  been  exclusively  used, 

and  Griffiths  refused  to  answer,  and  were  Southey's,  however,  is  much  Aillex,  and  more 

expelled.    This  act  provoked  much  feeling  philosophical. 
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tations   of  an  inn,  having  found  his  vigorous  understanding,  and 
ardent   temperament,  in   many  occasions  for  anxious  thought,  and 
some,  for  self-accusation.      In  Oxford,  he  soon  became  acquainted 
with   the  Wesleys ;  but  his  temper  was  far  more  enthusiastic  than 
theirs,  and  a  lower  scale  of  domestic   nurture   pushed  his  ascetic 
mortifications  down  to  a  coarser  level.    No  degree  of  self-denial  would 
content  him,  imtil  he  had  in  some  sort  imitated  our  blessed  Saviour, 
in  being  with  the  wild  beasts,  when  he  was  tempted.     Whitefidd 
accordingly   spent   nearly   two   hours  on   two   following  nights  in 
Christcliureh  meadow,  praying,  sometimes  flat  on  his  face,  at  otha% 
on  his  knees.     The  former  of  these  nights  proved  stormy ;  and  while 
the  elements  roared,  instead  of  seeking  shelter,  be  merely  felt  re- 
minded of  the  day  of  judgment.     In  tdl  these  excesses  of  religioui 
fear,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Whitefield  had  any  eye  to 
display;  but  his  appearance  became  so  remarkable,  from  wretched 
attire,  intentional  exposure  to  cold,  and  emaciation  from  iTim^ffi««^ 
sustenance,  that  he  could  not  escape  notice.     His  tutor  considered 
him  insane ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  he  bad  sunk  into 
that  mental  unhealthiness,  which  is  at  least  upon  the  very  verge  of 
insanity.    He  had,  besides,  injuriously  tampered  with  his  constitatko^ 
and  an  illness  of  seven  weeks  was  the  penalty.     His  tutor's  condud 
at  this  time  was  that  of  a  kind  and  judicious  parent:  he  lent  Un 
books,  gave  him  money,  visited  him,  and  sent  a  physician  to  laa- 
The  result  was,  that,  as  his  frame  recovered  its  vigour,  and  his  spiriti 
their  elasticity,  the  gloom  that  had  weighed  him  to  the  earth  WM 
dissipated,  and  his  sanguine  temperament  became  as  buoyant  as  ever, 
lie  liad  lost  none  of  his  religious  feelings,  but  having  shaken  off  a 
great  load  of  physical  disease,  he  found  them  rise  to  his  imaginatioB 
with  a  golden  hue.    This  is,  therefore,  considered  as  the  period  of  hil 
C(mversion ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  period  from  which  he  made  overpowa^ 
iug  passions   and   strong  religious   convictions  go  on  harmoniouflb 
together.     He  was  ordained  deacon  in  his  native  city,  in  1736,  ani 
almost  immediately  displayed  a  surprising  capacity  for  popular  elo- 
quence in  the  pulpit.     Immense  congregations  hung  upon  his  lip 
both  in  Bristol  and  London ;  but  he  tore  himself  away  from  this  fe* 
cinating  popularity,  and  sailed  for  Georgia,  to  assist  Wesley.    IW 
eminent  man  was,  however,  gone  before  "^Tiitefield  reached  his  deit 
nation,  and  he  made  himself  a  very  short  stay,  returning  to  Londoi 
about  the  close  of  1738.      In  the  following  year  he  was  ordaiwi 
priest  at  Oxford.     Being  soon  again  in  London,  he  found  his  popfr 
larity  continually  on  the  increase,  but  opposition  to  him  kept  pe* 
with  it,  and  finding  himself  generally  excluded  from  churches,  h 
took  to  field-preaching.     His  enormous  metropolitan  congregation 
mustered  in  Moorfields,  Kennington  Common,  and  Blackheath,  whii 
then,  and  indeed  long  afterwards,  oflFered   great  facilities  for  9oA 
labours  as  his, — being  open  spaces  of  considerable  size,  on  the  ed|g» 
of  dense  populations.     It  was  computed  that  he  commonly  addreM' 
in  these  places  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  auditors,  and  sometiiotf 
even  double  the  latter  number.     When  these  prodigious  auditonfl* 
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heir  notes  were  sometimes  carried  by  the  gale  to  a  distance,  it 
ought,  of  nearly  two  miles ;  even  the  preacher's  voice,  to  that 
*ly  one.  The  immediate  inciting  cause  of  these  extraordinary 
iings  was  his  desire  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  and  endow- 
>f  an  orphan  school  and  college  in  Georgia.  These  views  led 
-adually  to  such  a  degree  of  prominence  in  the  religious  world, 
t  utterly  beyond  the  bare  fulfilment  of  his  original  intention. 
IB  rolled  on,  he  travelled  over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  British 
ind  a  very  considerable  portion  of  British  North  America, 
shing  an  immense  influence  in  all  quarters.  He  thus  became, 
Lesley,  the  parent  of  a  mighty  sect,  allied  to  the  church  of 
id ;  but  one  that  had,  in  fact,  much  more  the  character  of  early 
lism.  Whitefield's  excessive  labours  wore  him  out,  at  a  period 
greatly  short  of  that  attained  by  Wesley :  he  died  at  Newbury 
near  Boston,  in  New  England,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1770. 
ety,  zeal,  and  popular  eloquence  are  unquestionable :  nor  can  it 
bted  that  he  rendered  very  considerable  service  in  arousing  a 
1  attention  to  religious  subjects:  but  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
ad  by  natural  impetuosity  into  a  dogmatism,  and  an  uncandid 
be  of  opponents,  that  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  like  his,  would 
kvoided,  if  it  had  been  acted  upon  by  greater  constitutional 
mity.* 

.  Neither  Wesley  nor  Whitefield  appears  to  have  attained  emi- 
with  the  previous  recommendation  of  much  theological  know- 
Both,  perhaps,  were  too  young:  the  latter  certainly  was 
her  so.  The  result  of  their  common  deficiency  gradually 
I  itself:  they  long  laboured  against  the  prevailing  tide  of 
ality,  and  indolent  formalism  in  religion,  often  driving  people, 
{  fervour  of  their  eloquence,  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  a' 
re  and   offensive   enthusiasm;  but  upon  some  of  the  points 

had  caused  great  religious  excitement  in  earlier  times,  they 
o  have  set  out  with  no  very  definite  opinions.  Wesley,  indeed, 
0  much  occupied  with  his  favourite  theory  of  man's  capacity  for 
perfection,  to  think  long  upon  the  spirit-stirring  topics  of  pre- 
ition  and  election.  Whitefield,  however,  during  his  absence  in 
tsa,  between  the  years  1739  and  1741,  put  forth  two  letters, 

denounced  archbishop  Tillotson's  Sermons,  and  The  Whole 
>/  Man,  as  written  in  as  much  ignorance  of  Christianity,  as  ever 
L  Mahomet.  He  afterwards  admitted,  that,  in  penning  these 
f  he  had  suffered  zeal  to  outrun  discretion ;  but  no  acknowledg- 
of  reprehensible  incaution  would  stop  the  ferment  occasion^ 

Itefield  wrote  of  Dr.  Stubbing,  who  is  as  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  chnrch 

icked  some  of  his  doctrine :    '  To  of  England,  as  light  is  contraiy  to  darkness.' 

seems    to  know  no  more  of  the  Dissenting  congregations  he  denounced  as 

ire  of  regeneration  than  Nicodemus  '  companies  of  banded  formalists,'  and  dis- 

n  he  came  to  Jesus  by  night.'     To  senting  ministers  he  talked  of  as  '  feeding 

Hbson,  who  had  recommended  the  the  flock  with  husks  instead  of  wholesome 

ig  of  justification  by  faith,  but  not  food.*  Philip's  Life  and  Time*  of  WhU^field, 

u  Whitefield  preached  it,  he  wrote:  p.  87,  89,  91,  Lond.  1838. 
\j  lord,  is  truly  a.  new  gospel.    It 
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by  sach  an  attack  upon  two  writers  in  great  &YOur  with  England,- 
Among  the  parties  disgusted  was  Wesley,  who  published  soon  after  a 
sermon  against  absolute  predestination,  esteeming  that  doctrine,  and 
others  of  the  Calvinistic  school,  as  very  likely  to  produce  Antino- 
mianism.  >Miitefield  had  now  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  doctrines 
of  the  Crenevan  stamp ;  and  a  controversy  ensued  between  him  and 
his  former  friend,  which,  besides  giving  a  temporary  shock  to  his  own 
popularity,  engendered  angry  feelings  on  boUi  sides,  and  estranged 
the  two  parties  from  each  other,  during  several  years.  In  1750, 
however,  they  were  reconciled;'  but  this  was  merely  a  personal 
satisfaction:  their  followers  remained  at  variance  with  each  other; 
those  of  Wesley  taking  the  Arminian  side,  those  of  Whitefield  the 
Calvinistic  In  this  divided  state  the  Methodistic  body  still  continues. 
It  is  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  estimating  religious  impressions 
by  their  operation  on  the  feelings,  and  as  to  the  general  exoellence  of 
the  church  of  England ;  but  it  is  altogether  divided  upon  questions 
relating  to  predestination  and  election.' 

§  18.  One  section  of  its  Calvinistic  branch  attracted  a  large  d^ree 
of  public  notice  from  the  zealous  countenance  and  extraordinary 
liberality  of  Selina,  daughter  of  Washington  Shirley,  second  earl 
Ferrars,  and  widow  of  Theophilus  Hastings,  ninth  earl  of  Huntingdon 
of  that  family.  This  lady  was  long  averse  from  quitting  the  national 
church.  Hence  the  preachers  whom  she  originally  patronised  were 
clergymen,  and  the  chapels  opened  by  her  means,  though  not  episco- 
pally  licenced,  or  parochially  connected,  passed  with  many,  during 
several  years,  for  genuine  offshoots  from  the  establishment.  At  length, 
however,  proceedings  were  instituted  iu  the  ecclesiastical  court  by  the 
incumbent  of  Clerkenwell  church,  against  certain  clergymen,  who 
'  preached  within  the  parish,  at  a  large  chapel,  facing  Spa  Fields,  then 
an  open  space,  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  London.  This  place  of 
worship  was  opened  in  1779,  without  episcopal  licence,  under  the 
countess  of  Huntingdon's  patronage.  Two  of  her  chaplains,  Thomas 
Wills  and  William  Taylor,  who  were  among  the  parties  under  prose- 
cution, seceded  at  once  from  the  established  church,  by  taking  the 
oaths  legally  required  of  dissenting  ministers.  They  professed,  how- 
ever, an  unshaken  partiality  for  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  national 
formularies,  and  grounded  their  secession  solely  on  the  legal  impossi- 
bility of  continuing  to  minister  as  clergymen  in  any  place  of  public 
worship  that  had  not  episcopal  allowance.  These  two  individuals,  in 
1783,  ordained  six  young  men,  who  had  been  duly  educated,  and  who 
severally  detailed  before  the  assembled  congregation  various  particu- 
lars of  their  spiritual  states.  These  accounts  were  represented  as 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  their  ordination,  although,  most  probably, 

>  Philip,  195.  Watson,  129.  did  not  originate  with  Whitefield  diwctly, 
•  [Most  of  the  congregations  founded  by  but  with  Howcl  Hums  of  Ti«Tecc«»  a  Welfh 
Wliitefield  are  now  ab8orbe<l  in  the  Congre-  gontlt'man,  who  instituted  private  societies 
gationalist  or  Independent  l)ody.  The  few  on  the  plan  of  Wesley,  but  without  coin- 
exceptions  are  the  countess  of  Huntingdon's  muuication  with  him.  This  began  in  1796. 
Connexion,  which  in  1861  possessed  109  The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  in  1861, 
chapela.    Tho  Welsh  CakinlHtk^elVioeiiaXA  \l\jA  ^*iA  ciV«^la.    Ed,\ 
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>  bishop  would  ordain  the  parties.  The  two  seceded  clergymen  who 
idertook  to  do  this,  claimed  such  a  power  as  inherent  in  those  that 
id  been  themselves  regularly  ordained:  an  advantage  which  was 
disputably  their  own.  Their  principle,  therefore,  was,  that  presbyters 
one  are  competent  to  continue  the  presbyteral  succession,  in  cases 
[lere  this  is  important,  and  episcopal  intervention  is  unattainable. 
lie  countess  of  Huntingdon  lived  eight  years  after  this  provision  for 
seping  up  the  religious  body  with  which  her  name  is  identified.  She 
ed*  June  17, 1791,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  Even  her 
lends  admit  that  she  loved  power,  and  was  impatient  of  advice: 
it  more  than  half  her  life  was,  undoubtedly,  such  an  admirable 
ittem  of  self-devotion  to  religious  conviction  as  rarely  reads  a  lesson 
I  mankind.* 

§  19.  While  one  class  of  minds,  attentive  to  religion,  was  extolling 
ad  propagating  enthusiastic  fervours,  another  would  have  completely 
vw&ced  even  conceptions  of  the  Deity  down  to  the  level  of  human 
sason.  The  first  clergyman  of  any  note,  who  came  forward  with 
ich  views,  was  Francis  Biackburne,  archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  and 
ictor  of  Bichmond,  in  Yorkshire,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  had 
^ndered  himself  rather  conspicuous,  while  a  student  at  Cambridge,  for 
lopting  those  notions  of  Locke,  Hoadly,  and  the  like,  which  their 
Imirerstalk  of  as  enlightened  and  liberal,  but  which  pass  with  many, 
ell  worthy  of  attention,  for  latitudinarian  and  unsound.^  These 
pinions  he  took  into  the  country,  and  found  them  strengthened  daily 
Y  his  habits  of  reading  and  reflection.  After  some  previous  publica- 
onSy  advocating  his  peculiar  sentiments,  that  attracted  no  great 
otice,  he  published  anonjrmously,  in  1766,  Ths  Confessional:  or  a 
\Ul  and  Free  Irvquin^y  into  the  Righty  Utility^  and  Success  of  estab- 
\0hing  Confessions  of  Faith  and  DoctHne,  in  Protestant  Churches. 
bis  work,  which  attacked  existing  theological  tests,  made  a  powerful 
oapression  on  the  public,  and  gave  rise  to  a  long  controversy.  The 
athor,  whose  moral  character,  and  whose  industry  as  a  parochial 
■inister,  and  as  a  studious  man,  are  unquestionable,  had  adopted 
pinions  akin  to  the  Socinian,  but  admitting  the  previous  existence 
£  Christ  with  some  sort  of  divinity ;  and  he  refused  further  prefer- 
nent,  because  he  would  not  again  subscribe  to  the  articles.  But  he 
lever  gave  up  what  he  had  already  in  the  church ;  a  blemish  in  his 
iiaracter  which  those  who  think  with  him  vindicate  from  the  charge 


•  J%e  Life  and  Times  of  SdiruL,  Countess 
f  HMntinadon,  ii.  312,  316,  436,  444, 
i46,  Lond.  1844.  [The  church  of  the 
|(tw  Jeruaalem  was  founded  by  Emma- 
nal  Swedenborg,  a  Swedish  nobleman 
vbo  died  in  1772.  He  maintained  that 
W  had  divine  zeyelations  since  1745, 
mA  was  commissioned  to  proclaim  to 
b  world  a  new  spiritnal  sense  of  Holy 
Iviptare.  According  to  this,  the  New 
Fflfftualnii  descended  from  heaven  in  1757, 
Uid  lealised  spiritually  the  second  coming 
af  tha  Lord.    His  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 


is  said  to  be  heretical,  viz.  that  the  Father, 
Fon,  and  Spirit  are  united  in  Christ,  as  soul, 
body,  and  proceeding  operation  are  one  in 
every  individual  man.  Mairsden.  ii.  325. 
CeuKus  of  Religious  Worship,  1851.  Ed.'\ 
•  Biackburne,  however,  did  not  resemble 
later  holders  of  his  opinions  in  tenderness 
for  popery.  On  the  contrary,  he  wished  to 
restrain  it  within  narrower  bounds  than  the 
government  of  that  time  approved  j  a  wish 
which  modem  claimants  oi  superior  libe- 
rality deem  hardly  worthy  of  hun. 
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of  interestedness^  hy  the  mention  of  an  offer  that  he  declined,  of 
undertaking  the  pastorship  of  a  congregation  in  London,  agreeing 
with  him  in  sentiment^  and  which  would  have  been  to  his  pecuniazy 
advantage.^     Two  of  his  immediate  connexions,  however,  Theophilus 
Lindsey,  who  married  his  daughter-in-law,  and  Dr.  Disney,  who  mar^ 
ried  his  daughter,  acted  with  greater  consistency.     Both  surrendered 
church  preferments,  because  they  had  imbibed  notions  adverse  to  a 
belief  in  the  Trinity.     The  former  opened  a  large  room  for  public 
worship  according  to  his  opinions,  in  Essex  Street,  London,  in  1774. 
As  his  theology  had  been  excepted  in  the  Toleration  Act,  some  diffi- 
culties were,  at  first,  made  by  the  magistrates  upon  the  re^stration  of 
this  room  ;  but  the  age  was  adverse  to  any  strict  interpretation  of  goch 
statutes,  and  he  not  only  then  carried  his  point,  but  also,  in  1778,  hevii 
enabled  to  supersede  his  licenced  room  by  a  commodious  chapeL  Hit 
followers  have  repudiated  the  appellation  of  Socinians,  by  which  mott 
other  Christians  have  distinguished  people  of  their  opinions,  and  call 
themselves  Unitarians, — a  name  which  seems  to  insinuate  a  charge 
of  pol3rtheism  upon  the  Christian  world  generally.     The  Essex  Streei 
congregation,   which  proved   the   parent  of  a   numerous  progeny, 
adopted  a  liturgy  professedly  altered  from  that  of  the  national  choi^ 
according  to  a  plan  of  Dr.  Samuel   Clarke,  rector  of  St.  James's^ 
Westminster.^  The  party  has  also  published  a  New  Testament,  daim- 
ing  freedom  from  interpolation,  and  greater  accuracy  of  inteipretar 
tion,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  authorised  version ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  scholars  has  neither  admitted  its  charges  of  interpoladon, 
nor  considered  its  claims  to  superior  fidelity  as  worthy  of  any  reliance^ 
The  most  distinguished  Englishman  of  this  school  was  Dr.  Josepk 
Priestley,  son  of  a  Leeds  manufiicturer,  and  bom  near  that  place  ia 
1733.     His  parents  were  Cfilvinistic  dissenters,  and  they  meant  Ub 
for  a  minister  among  that  class  of  Christians.     He  became,  however, 
an  Arian,  when  quite  a  youug  man,  but  soon  changed  that  belief  fcc 
one  in  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,     In  the  defence  and  propaga- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  his  industry  was  unwearied,  though  his  scholi^ 
ship  appeared  highly  questionable;  and  he  had  the  honour  of  nole» 
a  scholar  than  Samuel  Horsley  (successively  bishop  of  St  Davids 
Rochester,  and  St.  Asaph) '   for  an  antagonist.     By  the  world  ia 

*  Rees's  Ctfclopifdia,  art.  Blackhume. —  manity  as  the  unanimous  faith  of  the  W 
This  compilation,  having  been  con(liict«»d  Christians.  It  seomed  that  the  mwt  db* 
by  un  editor  of  similar  opinions,  is  full  upon  tual  preservative  against  the  intenMni^ 
questions  connected  with  Sociniunism.  chief  would  be  to  destroy  the  writer's  oA 

•  Roes*8  C(/clojHfdia,  art.  JAndsej/,  and  the  authority  of  hia  Dame,  whiA  til 
■  *In  the  year  1782,  an  open  and  vehe-     fame  of  certain   lucky   discoveries  in  tk 

ment  attack  was  mode  by  Dr.  l^iestley  uiM)n  prosecution  of  physical  experiments  bad  •* 

the    creeds    and    established   discipline  of  high  in  popular  «»teem,  by  proofr  of  his  iS" 

every  church  in  Christendom,  in  a  work  in  competency  in  oveiy  brunch  of  litenW 

2  vols.  8vo,  entitled.  A  Histori/  of  the  Cor-  connected  with  his  present  subject  <rf  w^"* 

ruptUms  of  Christianiti/.     At  the  head  of  the  work  itself  afforded  evident  sp«i»* 

these  the  autlior  plaivd  Iwth  the  catholic  in  gr»^at   abundance.      For  this   d«Uirf 

doctrine  of  our  Ix^rd's  divinity,   and   the  purpose,  a  review  of  the  imperf««ctioiis  of  Us 

Arian  notion  of  his  pre-existenco  in  a  na-  work,  inthefint  part  n.'UtiiigtooiirLis'i 

ture  far  superior  to  the  human,  represent-  divinity,  was  made  the  sabject  of  a  dbtiT 

ing  the  Socinian  doctrine  of  his  mere  hu-  delivered  to  the  deigy  «f  ue  uchdcMOO? 
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general^  however^  he  has  been  more  noticed  as  a  chemist ;  important 
discoveries  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  gases  having  been  made 
by  him.  Unhappily  for  his  repose,  he  could  not  content  himself  with 
science  and  theology,  but  became  an  ardent  politician  of  the  French 
revolutionary  school-  This  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  in  Birmingham,  where  he  was  fixed  aa  minister  of 
a  dissenting  congregation.  A  celebration,  accordingly,  of  the  capture 
orthe  Bastile,  fixed  for  the  anniversary  of  that  event,  in  1791,  caused 
a  great  ferment  among  those  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  who  de- 
precated revolutionary  politics.  Priestley  did  not  choose  to  join  the 
festal  party,  but  his  name  was  identified  with  its  principles ;  and  in 
the  riot  excited  by  popular  detestation  of  them,  his  house,  with  its 
valuable  scientific  apparatus  and  library,  perished  by  fire.  He  now 
removed  to  Hackney,  near  London ;  but  his  political  views  were  too 
much  disliked  by  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen,  to  render  him 
easy  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  1794 ;  and  within  ten  years  afterwards  he  died 
at  Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania,  highly  respected  in  all  quarters 
for  purity  of  morals  and  scientific  eminence;  and  venerated  also 
among  the  admirers  of  his  theology,  now  grown  a  numerous  body, 
for  the  bulk  and  presumed  erudition  of  his  polemical  writings.* 

of  St.  Albfin*8,  the  spring  next  following  ten  work  of  the  Socinian  CoryphauSy  it  may 
Dr.  Priestley's  publication.  The  specimens  be  said,  that  what  is  good  is  borrowed,  and 
alleged  of  the  imperfections  of  the  work,  what  is  original  is  g(wd  for  nothing.  The 
and  the  incompetency  of  its  author,  may  be  controversial  supplement  to  the  Institutes 
reduced  to  six  general  classes :  instances  of  is  Dr.  Priestley's  celebrated  History  of  the 
reasoning  in  a  circle ;  instances  of  quota-  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  Viewed  as  an 
tions  misapplied  through  ignorance  of  the  historical  defence  of  Socinianism,  or  rather 
writer's  suoject;  instances  of  testimonies  as  a  death-stroke  to  the  deity  and  atone- 
perrerted  by  artful  and  forced  construe-  ment  of  Christ,  announced  with  some 
tions;  instances  of  passages  in  the  Greek  parade,  it  must  strike  evezy  intelligent 
fathers  misinterpreted  through  ignorance  of  reader  as  the  ridiculous  birth  of  a  parturient 
the  Greek  language ;  instances  of  passages  moimtain.  One  short  section  of  a  work  that 
misinterpreted  through  the  same  ignorance,  extends  through  two  thick  volumes,  contains 
and  driven  farther  out  of  the  way  by  an  all  the  polemical  histozy  to  prove  the  ear- 
ignorance  of  the  Platonic  philosophy;  in-  liest  Christians  Socinians;  but  which  proves 
stances  of  ignorance  of  the  phraseology  of  that  Dr.  Priestley,  unable  to  find  historic 
the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers.'  (Preface  documents,  could  substitute  for  them  mere 
to  Bp.  Horsley's  TVacts  in  Controversy  toith  suppositions,  or  the  modest  assumption  that 
Dr.  Priestley,  v.  Dundee,  1812.)  This  vo-  the  primitive  Christians  must  have  believed 
lume,  which  was  edited  by  the  bishop's  son,  what  the  doctor  believes.'  Bogue  and 
contains  the  St  Alban's  charge,  together  Bennet,  ii.  511. 

with  the  various  letters  and  disquisitions  to         *  Rees's  Cyclopadia^  art.  Priestley.     It  is 

which  it  gave  rise,  including  a  sermon  on  there  said  of  him,  '  In  his  intellectual  frame 

the  Incarnation.     Dr.  Priestley's  Institutes  were   combined  quickness,  activity,  acute- 

of  Natural  and  Reviahd  RtUgion  may  be  ness,  and  that  inventive  faculty,  which  is 

considered  as  a  Socinian  body  of  divinity,  the  characteristic  of  genius.    These  qualities 

though    it   is  professedly   not    polemical,  were  less  suited  to  the  laborious  investiga- 

It  controverts,  nowever,  the  inspiration  of  tion  of  what  is  called  erudition,  than  the 

the  Scriptures,  the  separate  state  of  the  argumentative  deductions  of  metaphysics, 

soul,  and  the  eternity  of  future  punishments :  and  the  experimental  researches  of  natural 

and  as  the  former  part  is  a  mere  speculation  philosophy.   Assiduous  study  had,  however, 

on  what  the  light  of  nature  might  teach,  ffiven  him  a  familiarity  with  the  learned 

which    the    doctor    confesses  to  be  very  languages,  sufficient  in  general   to  render 

little ;  in  the  latter,  the  same  speculatiye  the  sense  of  the  authors  dear  to  him,  and 

turn   prevails  concerning  the  contents  of  he  aimed  at  nothing  more.'     This  is  a  very 

Scripture.  Of  this  most  able  and  best  writ-  unsatisfactory  account  of  one  who  sought 

YOL.  III.  L  L 
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§  20.  Blackburne's  movements  towards  Socinianism  aroused  kio- 
drtM.l  spirits  among  his  brethren  to  seek  release  from  the  terms  on 
which  tliey  took  and  held  preferment.  In  1772,  a  petition,  hastily 
prepared,  but  signed  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  relief  from  subscription  to 
the  articles  and  liturgy.*  The  clerical  petitioners  were  associated 
with  others,  chiefly  lawyers  and  physicians,  who  complained  of  the 
necessity  to  subscribe  on  matriculation  in  the  two  universities, "as 
being  a  compliance  generally  exacted  at  an  age  quite  incompetent  for 
the  due  understanding  of  recondite  questions.  The  supporters  of  the 
petition  displayed  its  presumed  merits  in  specious  generalities,  such 
as  the  honour  and  advantage  of  toleration.  They  also,  but  with  lea 
discretion,  attacked  the  articles  themselves,  declaring  them  to  be  con- 
tradictory in  some  parts,  and  indefensible  in  others.  An  additional 
reason  for  concession  was  found  in  the  dissenters  themselves,  who 
were  said  to  be  likely  to  conform  in  great  numbers,  if  there  no  longer 
existed  any  articles  to  repel  them.  By  those  who  valued  a  sowid 
protest.int  faith,  and  feared  to  throw  open  the  national  endowmenti 
that  supported  it,  to  every  one  able  to  obtain  a  benefice,  this  propoa- 
tion  was  firmly  resisted.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  recent  boldnoi 
of  heterodoxy ;  old  attacks  upon  the  Church  of  England  having  no* 
been  l)acked  with  arguments  against  our  Savioiu-'s  divinity,  with 
blasphemous  assaults,  therefore,  upon  the  very  vitals  of  Christianitr. 
Clerical  complaints  of  hardship  in  subscription  were  very  fairlf 
derided.  None  need  keep  or  take  a  beneiice  who  felt  pinched  in 
conscii'nce  by  the  articles  or  liturgy :  while  it  was  of  great  importance, 
that  national  funds  for  the  teaching  of  religion  should  not  be  diverted 
into  a  number  of  irreconeileable  channels.  Even  lawyers  and  phy- 
sicians, with  other  members  of  the  universities  who  had  entered  with- 
out an  eye  to  orders,  were  spoken  of  as  under  no  necessity  to  seA 
education  in  those  seminaries.  If  the}^  or  their  friends,  bad  aaj 
invincible  repugnance  to  the  doctrinal  tests  required  of  students,  thej 
might  qualify  for  their  several  professions  in  other  places.  One  point 
however,  inged  by  the  friends  of  the  petition,  was  conceded  by  sono^ 
on  the  other  side.  Dissenting  ministers  were  liable  to  be  called  upon 
by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  to  subscribe  the  doctrinal  articles  of  tta 
church ;  and  this  was  represented  as  no  great  harilship,  while  sucfc 
divines  were  generally  Calvinists,  although  it  might  be  rather  un- 
reasonable to  demand  even  this  approbation  for  a  sj'stem  from  whifik 
the  subscribers  did  not  wish,  and  could  not  receive,  either  honour  or 


to  unsottlf*.  aiul  did  roally  iinscttlo,  the 
faith  of  otliors,  by  a  show  of  erudition.  Tho 
thi'olojL'ii'al  questions  with  wliich  Priostley 
grapi)]*-*!.  aro  oswontially  learned,  and  can 
only  I'onuistered.  liy  tho  patient  iudu.stryof 
n  deep  scholar.  Priestley's  friends,  however, 
are  driven  to  admit  his  incompetence  to 
make  a  wat  i.sfactory  array  of  leanied  evi- 
dence. 1.0th  from  tho  unfitness  of  his  mind 
for  t  i.e  labour  of  such  a  task,  and  a  want  of 
sound  schohirship. 


*  *  Tlie  petition  was  drawn  up  with  »A 
hast^\  and  the  argamentd  adduced  ««rM 
ill  selected  and  applied,  that  its  eus* 
had  little  trouble  in  refuting  them.'  (GolliA 
378.)  *  Th«  y  were  blamed  by  many  for  W* 
maturing  their  plan  with  sumcieut'iriidA 
for  acting  with  precipitation,  and  e^pMiJlf 
for  not  consulting  the  bishope  and  insoiuf 
their  patronage.*      Ik)gae  and  Bensrt*  &• 
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emolument.  Within  the  last  two  reigns,  it  was  remarked,  noncon- 
formity had  taken  a  much  wider  range ;  Arian  and  Socinian  tenets 
having  rendered  many  of  its  adherents  incapable  of  subscribing  even 
to  the  doctrinal  portion  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.*  These  argu- 
ments would  have  had  even  still  greater  weight,  if  the  statutable 
mbscriptions  had  been  then  regularly  enforced.  But,  in  reality, 
sabscription  had  become  rare  among  dissenting  ministers ;  and  at- 
tempts to  enforce  it,  still  more  so.  Nor  did  such  of  them  as  held 
opinions  excepted  out  of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  fail  of  finding  suffi- 
ci^it  shelter  under  the  prevailing  indisposition  to  interfere  with 
religious  belief  in  any  case.  When,  accordingly,  it  came  to  a  division, 
the  petition  found  only  seventy-one  supporters  :  against  it  were  two 
hundred  and  seventeen.^ 

5  21.  This  disappointment  was,  however,  somewhat  lightened  to 
the  dissenting  body,  by  the  admission  that  it  was  hard  upon  their 
ministers  even  to  be  under  a  statutable  liability  to  subscription,  not- 
withstanding the  practical  exemption  usually  enjoyed.  No  time, 
iccordingly,  was  lost  in  petitioning  for  the  abolition  of  such  liability. 
Bit  Henry  Houghton,  the  representative  of  a  very  old  and  respectable 
dissenting  family  in  Lancashire,  brought  this  petition  into  parliament. 
[t  was  resisted,  as  coming  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  a  body  of  men 
irho  habitually  disregarded  the  law  of  subscription,  and  with  im- 
ponity,  just  after  a  similar  application  had  been  refused  from  another 
elass  of  petitioners,  who  were  kept  strictly  within  the  law.  Much 
iras  also  said  upon  the  danger  of  leaving  a  door  legally  open  for  the 
liasemination  of  opinions,  not  only  hostile  to  the  church,  but  also  to 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  especially  at  a  time  when 
Rich  impiety  had  become  alarmingly  prevalent.  The  Commons, 
however,  passed  the  bill  by  a  great  majority :  but  the  bishops  op- 
posed it  most  strenuously,  and  hence  it  was  lost  in  the  Lords,  by  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  two  against  twenty-nine.*  The  measure 
liad^  however,  gained  such  an  advantage  in  the  lower  house,  that  its 
blends  were  naturally  sanguine  of  ultimate  succe&s.  Hence,  in  the 
next  year,  it  was  introduced  again,  but  with  the  same  results, — 
hrourable  reception  by  the  Commons,  rejection  by  the  Lords.*  The 
luestion  now  slumbered  in  Parliament  for  a  time,  but  the  press 
!«80unded  with  it ;  Socinian  pens  taking  the  lead.  Writers  of  this 
HbsSj  however,  gave  offence  to  those  dissenters  who  had  no  quarrel 
rith  the  doctrinal  articles,  but  only  with  an  authoritative  call  to 

■  [Most  of  the  old  Presbytorians  became  earl  of  Chatham,  answering    Drnmmond, 

Jaitarians  about  the  middle  of  the  cigh-  archbishop  of  York,  who  had  attacked  the 

Mnth  century.     The  change  was  silently  Dissenters  with  more  zeal  than  discretion, 

IkcCcd,  the  ministers  going  first;  in  some  uttered  the  language  often  cited  since  :  *We 

gptjnrrn   their  flocks    followed   them,   in  have  a  Calvinistic  creed,  a  Popish  liturgy, 

Uiers  they  united  themselves  with  the  Con-  and  an  Arminian  clergy.*     If  political  ora- 

Msationalists.     The  legal  representatives  tors  came  to  religious  discussion  with  more 

fttie  old  Presbyterians  are  generally  Uni-  accuracy  of  preparation  than  they  commonly 

HPiaii.     Ed.]  use,  the  t4'mptation  to  utter  this,  and  many 

•  Bisset's  Gtorg*>.  III.  ii.  36.  other  things  equally  effective,  would  have 

•  Bogue  and  Eennet,  ii.  465.  been  resisted. 

•  Upon  this  occasion  it  was,  that  the  great 
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affirm  them,  by  the  prominence  given  to  their  peculiar  opinions,  and 
by  the  contumelious  treatment  of  orthodox  dissent  as  the  blind  pre- 
judice of  unenlijj^htencd  minds.  In  return  for  this  insulting  assump- 
tion of  superiority,  some  of  the  Dissenters  became  unwilling  to  make 
further  application  for  relief,  feeling  themselves  practically  under  no 
grievance,  and  considering]^  the  desired  indulgence  as  likely  to  be 
abused  by  bolder  attempts  than  ever  to  undermine  the  vitals  of 
Christianity.  Still,  by  these  literary  eflforts,  the  question  was  kept 
alive  in  tlie  country;  and  being  again  brought  before  parliament  by 
Sir  Henry  Houj^hton,  in  1779,  it  pjissed  both  houses  with  veiy  little 
opp()sitit)nJ  Thas  dissenters  were  excused  from  any  further  liability 
to  a  call  for  subscription  to  any  of  the  thirty-nine  articles. 

§  22.  When  the  question  of  subscription  first  gained  legislative 
notice,  tlio  old  project  of  a  Comprehension  was  again  under  dis- 
cussion. Hopes  of  accomplishing  it  had  been  entertained  both  among 
church m(.*n  and  dissenters,  under  the  primacy  of  archbishop  Herring 
several  years  before ;  and  Doddridge  was  among  those  who  thought 
it  fefusible  and  desirable.*  It  was  revived  in  1772,  some  clergymen 
who  subsequently  rose  high  in  their  profession  being  among  its 
abettors.^  A  petition,  stating  their  views,  was  presented  to  ardh 
bishop  Cornwallis,  who  then  held  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  he 
returned  an  answer  to  it,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1773.  Thii 
stated,  that  aft4.'r  consultations  with  various  members  of  the  episoopal 
bench,  it  had  been  decided,  that  any  attempt  to  revise  the  liturgy 
and  articles  would  be  imprudent.*  Such  an  attempt  must  obvioudy 
have  been  attended  with  great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  especiallj 
under  the  practical  abeyance  to  which  Convocation  had  been  so  long 
reduced.  It  would  have  been  certain,  also,  to  disappoint  its  friendSi 
both  by  the  multiplicity  of  demands  made,  and  the  impossibility  thit 
must  soon  have  manifested  itself,  of  annihilating  dissent  by  almoflt 
anv  latitude  of  concession. 

§  23.  But  although  the  dissenters  gained  relief  from  a  liability  to 
a  call  for  subscription,  they  were  not  able,  within  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  accomplish  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  ActSi 
The  attempt  was  first  made  in  1787,  but  both  Lord  North  and  Mn 
Pitt  resisted  it ;  hence  it  failed.*  The  petitioners  were  gen«illj 
spoken  of  in  very  respectful  terms,  but  it  was  denied  that  they  Uj 
under  any  practical  hardship,  nothing  more  being  done  in  their  dis- 
favour by  the  State,  than  a  declaration  on  its  part  of  certain  tcfiM 
on  which  it  thoucrht  offices  of  honour  and  trust  minrht  be  safelv  bH  ; 
open.  Undiscou raged  by  this  refusal,  a  similar  application  was  mt» 
in  1789,  and  though  unsuccessful,  the  majority  unfavourable  to  ^ 
was  much  smaller  than  on  the  former  occasion.^  This  was  hailed* 
a  favourable  omen  by  the  dissenting  body ;  and  it  now  called  up® 

»  Bimueand  IJonnot,  ii.  470.  *  Cardweirs  Hijitory  of  Confrrtnct*,^ 

«  IMiilips  Whit* hiid and  his  Timrf,  252.  *  The  ayos  were  100,  noes  178.     Bap* 

■  As  Portou?,   Yorke,  and  Pon'y,  atlor-  and  Be nnc-t,  ii.  478. 

w:l^^l^  soTorally  bi>hops  yf  Loudon,  Ely,  and  •  Ayes,  102 ;  noes,  122.    Ihid, 
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its  members  in  the  country  to  join  in  those  applications  for  relief, 
which  had  hitherto  come  chiefly  from  London :  a  circumstance  that 
gave  rise  to  some  remarks  prejudicial  to  the  motion.  But  this  appeal 
to  rural  nonconformity  proved  injurious  to  the  immediate  fulfilment 
of  dissenting  expectations,  however  it  might  have  ultimately  tended 
to  realise  them,  by  giving  to  the  body  a  compact  political  form.  A 
eonsiderable  degree  of  intemperance  made  its  appearance,  and  had 
immediately  the  natural  effect  of  producing  exasperation  on  the 
other  side.  Acrimonious  pamphlets  kept  up  the  strife ;  so  that  men 
became  less  capable  of  taking  a  calm  view  of  the  question  than  they 
had  been  for  many  years.*  Hence,  when  it  came  again  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1790,  one  of  the  fullest  assembled  for  a  long 
time,  it  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.*  Two  years  later, 
Mr.  Fox  would  have  placed  those  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ  as  completely  within  the  Toleration  Act  as  other  dissenters. 
But  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  extension,  as  really  unnecessary;  the 
parties  to  be  benefited  by  it  receiving  practically  the  same  exemption 
that  all  other  religionists  enjoyed,  however  the  letter  of  the  law 
might  place  them  in  a  different  situation.  He  urged  also,  particu- 
larly, the  irritation  generally  prevalent,  as  a  reason  why  a  concession, 
which  had  little  more  than  a  theoretical  importance,  should  not  be 
forced  upon  an  unwilling  nation.  The  public  mind  was  violently 
excited  by  French  revolutionary  politics;  and  as  these  were  daily 
hmng  popularity,  yet  were  very  much  in  favour  with  Socinians,  it 
iBemed  far  from  prudent  to  encourage  their  sect  by  any  needless 
bdnlgence.     The  motion,  accordingly,  was  lost.' 

§  24.  During  all  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
English  Bomanists  were  in  a  situation  precarious  indeed,  from  the 
jigour  of  persecuting  statutes,  but  endurable,  from  the  increasing 
fiberality  of  the  times.  They  entered  upon  the  century  with  a  most 
imcomfortable  prospect;  an  act  having  been  passed  in  the  year 
1699,  which  each  party  in  parliament  would  have  gladly  seen  thrown 
0iit  by  its  opponents,  and  which  rendered  Romish  landlords,  refusing 
"Id  take  the  test,  liable  to  forfeit  their  estates  to  the  next  protestant 

ir,  besides  providing  intolerable  hardships  for  their  priests.     This 
however,  served  for  little  else  than  to  disgrace  the  statute-book, 

d  make  the  proscribed  religionists  tremble  for  their  possessions,  or, 
if  priests,  for  their  personal  liberties.  These  evils  were,  however, 
Aggravated  by  an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  George  I.,  which 
iuthorised  any  two  justices  to  tender  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supre- 
macy, and  abjuration,  to  persons  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the 
jpyvemment,  visiting  a  refusal  to  take  them  with  all  the  penalties  of 
feecnsancy.  This  new  offence  was  called  conshmctive  recusancy ;  and 
if  the  government  had  not  been  desirous  of  overlooking  the  offenders, 
Itomanists  would  have  foimd  themselves  in  a  worse  condition  than 
9rer.     Yet,  for  all  this  practical  lenity,  Walpole,  in  1722,  raised  one 

•  Bogue  and  Bennet,  ii.  479.  «  Ayes,  105  ;  noes,  294.    Ibid,  480. 

»  By  79  Totea.    J^d,  482. 
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hundred  thousand  pounds,  l)y  act  of  parliament,  on  the  estates  of 
papist-8  and  non-jurors :  the  liberal  connivance  of  his  government 
not  being  proof  against  the  temptation  of  an  important  pecuniary 
relief  from  a  gross  extortion  upon  parties  utterly  defenceless,  because 
generally  unpopular.  Under  George  II.  no  new  law  was  enacted 
against  Komanists ;  his  being  the  first  reign  since  the  Reformation 
so  advantageously  distinguished.  George  the  Third's  reign  opened 
upon  them  under  auspices  still  more  favourable.  The  principles  of 
toleration  had  been  advocated  by  several  master-minds  ;  the  disdples 
of  Hoadly  universally  admitted  its  justice ;  Blackbume,  although 
intolerant  towards  Komanists,  on  the  ground  of  their  own  intolerance 
towards  all  other  Christians,  yet  raised  a  controversy  that,  however 
contemptible  it  might  be  on  many  accoimts,  filled  men's  minds  with 
speculations  upon  religious  liberty.  The  sovereign,  too,  possessed 
advantages  which  were  altogether  above  those  of  his  Hanovenan 
preilecessors.  He  was  no  foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  English  language, 
like  George  I. ;  or  speaking  it  as  one  who  learnt  it  late  and  im- 
perfectly, like  George  II. ;  his  prepossessions  were  not  all  German, 
and  Hanover  was  not  the  constant  scene  of  his  regrets,  the  engross- 
ing object  for  aggrandisement ;  he  was  not  constantly  disquieted  hj 
fears  of  a  popish  pretender  to  his  throne ;  on  the  contrary,  the  un- 
fortunate prince  who  had  made  an  alarming  descent  upon  Scothind 
in  the  time  of  his  grandfather,  was  now  known  to  be  personally  con- 
temptible ;  and  hence  hardly  any  ever  dreamt  of  seeing  him  invested 
with  British  royalty.  Thus  English  Romanism  was  placed  in  a 
much  more  promising  position  than  it  had  ever  occupied  since  the 
expulsion  of  James  II.  It  gained  also  something  of  a  favourable 
hearing  in  the  royal  family,  through  the  noble  house  of  Norfolk, 
which  judiciously  improved  opportunities  of  ingratiating  itself  with 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  during  his  disagreement  with  George  IL 
No  sooner,  too,  had  Lord  Mansfield  become  chief-justice,  than  he 
discouraged,  by  every  possiljle  means,  any  prosecution  that  might 
occasionally  come  before  him  under  the  penal  laws,  giving  to  the 
party  brought  in  question  the  utmost  benefit  that  his  legal  know- 
ledge could  suggest,  and  speaking  on  all  occasions  most  advantage- 
ously of  religious  toleration.  The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  * 
solid  improvement  in  the  condition  of  Romish  families,  was  of » 
private  nature.  A  lady  had  a  jointure  rent-charge  on  an  estate, 
possessed  by  a  person  to  whom  she  had  shown  great  kindness;  he 
refused  to  pay  it,  alleging  her  disability  to  retiiin  any  interest  in 
land,  as  being  a  Roman  catholic.  Every  lawyer  told  her  that  thi« 
infamous  refusal  must  stand  good,  unless  a  private  act  were  passed 
for  her  relief.*  This  was  done;  and  men  were  naturally  driven  by 
such  a  transaction  to  think  upon  the  iniquity  of  suffering  acts  eren 
to  slumber  any  longer  in  the  statute-book,  which  might  Ue  » 
shamefully  awakened  at  any  time  by  avarice  or  malice-  Hence  a 
motion  made  by  Sir  George  Saville,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1778,  for 

»  Butler  s  Hist.  Mem.  of  (he  Engl  Cath.  ii  72. 
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the  repeal  of  the  disabilities  so  strangely  and  unexpectedly  enacted 
against  Bomanists,  near  the  conclusion  of  William's  reign,^  passed 
both  houses  without  a  division.  This  act  did  not  extend  to  Scotland;^ 
but  a  wide  prevailing  wish  that  it  should^  and  some  movements  for 
that  purpose,  awakened  a  violent  spirit  of  intolerance;  and  some 
serious  riots  in  Edinburgh,  with  others  less  important  in  Glasgow, 
were  the  result.  These  were  the  precursors  of  similar  excesses,  but 
upon  a  much  broader  scale,  in  London,  in  1780.  Lord  George 
Gordon,  a  junior  of  the  ducal  house  of  that  name,  but  otherwise  per- 
sonally insignificant  in  every  point  of  view,  had  connected  himself 
with  the  violent  anti-Komish  party  in  bis  own  country ;  and  being  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  easily  enabled  to  arouse  a 
kindred  spirit  in  the  populace  of  London.  The  infuriate  mob  com- 
menced with  assaults  upon  property  of  every  description  that  could 
be  connected  with  popery ;  but  it  soon  manifested  all  the  features 
essential  to  such  assemblages,  whatever  be  the  object  of  their  meeting 
— ^wanton  destruction,  lust  of  plunder,  and  sympathy  for  criminals. 
London  continued  several  days  in  a  state  of  extreme  danger  and 
alarm,  every  inhabitant  trembling  who  had  anything  to  lose:  no 
sooner,  however,  did  the  military  act,  than  peace  was  restored.  Hence 
it  was  plainly  shown  that  religious  fanaticism  was  rather  a  pretext 
for  the  outrage,  than  really  a  cause  of  it,  there  being  nothing  solid  to 
sustain  the  rioters :  had  not,  accordingly,  the  civic  authorities  been 
bewildered  by  an  unmanly  panio,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  popular  violence  might  have  been  curbed,  without  any  great 
difficulty,  and  before  any  very  extensive  damage  had  been  done. 

§  25.  The  English  Eomanists  having  obtained  relief  from  some  of 
the  most  iniquitous  penalties  by  which  they  were  menaced  in  the 
statute-book,  naturally  looked  forward  to  further  improvements  in 
their  condition.  They  did  not,  however,  long  trust  to  the  gradual 
amelioration  of  public  opinion,  and  its  necessary  effect  upon  the 
legislature.  They  formed  a  committee,  in  1787,  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  objects:  a  measure  that  might  aid  success,  but  certainly 
tended  to  make  their  body  something  of  a  political  party.  In 
February,  1788,  this  committee  presented  to  the  celebrated  William 
Pitt^  then  prime  minister,  a  memorial  detailing  the  hardships  of 
themselves  and  their  friends,  as  a  preliminary  to  an  application  for 


'  'By  the  act  in  qucrtion,  popiBh  priests 
ir  Jetnits,  foand  to  officiate  in  the  service 
of  the  Bomish  church,  incurred  the  penalties 
of  itioDjj  if  foreigners ;  and  of  higli  treiison, 
If  natires :  the  successions  of  popish  heirs 
cdoeated  abroad  were  forfeited,  and  their 
titetes  descended  to  the  next  protestant 
heir :  a  son,  or  other  nearest  protestant 
fflatioD,  might  take  possession  of  the  estate 
ef  a  £ather,  or  other  next  kinsman  of  the 
popish  persuasion,  during  the  life  of  the 
ml  proprietor:  papists  were  prevented 
from  acquiring  any  legal  property  by  pur- 
ckase,  a  term  which  in  law  included  every 


mode  of  acquiring  property  but  descent ; 
and  thiis  the  various  sources  of  acquisition 
were  shut  up  from  the  Boman  catholics. 
The  mildness  of  the  government  had  softened 
the  rigour  of  the  law ;  but  it  was  to  be  re- 
membered, that  popish  priests  constantly 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  basest  of  mankind, 
common  informers.  On  the  evidence  of  any 
of  these  wretches,  the  magisterial  and  judi- 
cial powers  were  necessitated  to  enforce  all 
the  shameful  penalties  of  the  act^'  Bisset's 
George  III,  ii.  397. 
Butler,  iL  447. 
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parliamentary  relief.  The  premier  was  found  bighly  &yoarable,  but 
expressed  fears  as  to  the  pope's  presumed  power  of  depomng  princes, 
and  other  anti-social  principles,  popularly  fastened  upon  Romanism. 
In  consequence,  inquiries  were  transmitted  to  the  universitiefl  of 
Paris,  Louvain,  Douay,  Alcala,  and  Salamanca,  to  know  whether 
these  exceptionable  doctrines  really  were  integral  portions  of  the 
Romish  faith.*  Negative  answers  were  returned,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen  ;  it  being  impossible  to  find  these  obnoxious  articles  among 
the  main  landmarks  of  papal  theology,  though  easy  to  find  soch 
authority  for  them  as  would  reconcile  most  minds  to  their  use  in 
confession,  and  in  private  society ;  the  English  Romanists,  however, 
solemnly  renounced  them  in  a  long  protestation,  prepared  about  the 
close  of  1788,  and  which  was  signed  by  nearly  all  their  body  of  any 
note,  both  clerical  and  lay,  throughout  England.  At  a  geneial 
meeting  in  London,  in  1789,  every  person  present  signed  it.  In  the 
very  words  of  this  protestation,  an  oath  was  framed,  when  Romidi 
claims  for  relief  again  came  before  parliament;  but  the  ministij 
made  some  alterations  in  it,  and  these  were  at  first  deemed  admisuhle 
even  by  the  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  Romish  committee.  Sub- 
sequently, objections  were  made  to  them,  and,  to  meet  these,  it  mi 
eventually  altered.  All  who  took  it  were  to  be  relieved  from  co- 
tain  penal  statutes.  This  wise  and  just  relaxation  received  parlia- 
mentary sanction  in  1791 ;  numbering  amongst  its  most  active 
supporters  the  illustrious  bishop  Horsley.'  It  abrogated  the  statutes 
of  recusancy,  tolerated  Romish  chapels  and  schools,  removed  liability 
to  be  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  or  to  make  the 
declaration  against  transubstantiation,  allowed  Romanists  to  practise 
as  barristers  or  attorneys,  and  freed  them  from  several  vexatiooi 
restrictions  of  less  importance.  At  the  same  time,  they  weie 
exempted  from  another  grievance,  in  the  omission  of  a  clause  making 
them  pay  double  land-tax,  in  the  bill  annually  imposing  that  tat* 
They  were,  in  fact,  now  placed  as  to  religious  toleration,  and  as  to 
fiscal  contributions,  though  not  as  to  political  rights,  very  much  upon 
a  level  with  all  other  Englishmen. 

§  26.  The  Irish  Romanists  had  been  reduced,  by  various  confisd^ 
tions,  and  by  intolerant  statutes  to  protect  a  new  race  of  proprietors,  to 
a  state  of  abject  vassalage  and  degradation.  In  the  reign  of  James  L 
the  whole  province  of  Ulster  was  confiscated.  When  Cromwell's 
power  was  consolidated  by  victory,  the  native  Irish  received  ordeB 
to  remove  into  Connaught,  and  were  forbidden  to  repass  the  Shannoo 
under  pain  of  death.  Their  estates  were  divided  among  the  con- 
querors, as  were  those  of  every  one  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
rebellion,  or  who  had  acted  as  a  partisan  of  the  exiled  royal  fcmily. 
This  immense  mass  of  landed  property  was  partly  assigned,  in  satis- 
faction of  arrears  of  pay,  to  Cromwell's  officers  and  soldiers ;  partly 

*  The  queries  and  answers  may  be  seen  *  Bisset,  iv.  326. 
in  the  first  Tolume  of  the  late  Mr.  Btttlcr*s  '  Butler,  ii  136. 
Jiidtorical  Memoirs^  p.  402,  et  seq. 
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0  certain  moneyed  men,  who  had  advanced  funds  for  the  prosecution 
>f  the  war.  Such  assignments  received  parliamentary  sanction,  after 
lie  Restoration ;  and  thus  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  acres 
vere  l^ally  conveyed  from  their  late  hereditary  owners  to  a  new 
lass  of  proprietors.  It  was  impossible  that  men,  exasperated  by  a 
"eduction  to  beggary  so  recent,  to  say  nothing  of  religious  prejudice, 
ihould  not  eagerly  have  crowded  round  the  standard  of  James  11. 
rhe  unfortunate  issue  of  their  attempt  involved  them  in  final  ruin. 
>ne  million  sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  acres  were 
low  confiscated.  This  property  was  sold,  under  authority  of  the 
English  parliament,  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  late 
"ebellion.  By  these  repeated  and  enormous  confiscations,  the  whole 
nas8  of  Irish  landed  inheritances  has  passed  by  violence  to  new 
proprietors,  with  the  exception  of  some  estates  possessed  by  five  or 
dx  fiemiilies  of  English  descent.  Even  among  these  there  had  been 
ittainders  under  Henry  VIII.,  but  their  estates  were  subsequently 
■eoovered,  and  the  owners,  made  wise  by  the  lesson  taught  in  that 
nonarch's  reign,  steered  clear  of  danger  afterwards.^  In  these 
ransactions,  however  cruel  and  shameful  they  may  be  thought,  or 
nay  really  be,  there  is  nothing  worse  than  England  underwent  aft;er 
lie  Norman  conquest,  or  than  has  been  undergone  by  other  conquered 
xmntries:  but  in  Ireland  there  were  circumstances  that  prevented 
lie  gradual  amalgamation  of  the  pillaged  and  the  pillagers;  the 
VMrmer  were,  perhaps,  universally  Komanists,  hence  divided  from 
liofie  who  had  been  made  rich  at  their  expense,  by  an  inveterate 
■eligious  prejudice,  and  furnished  with  a  priesthood  of  their  own, 
lirected  by  a  compact  hierarchy,  which  not  only  kept  alive  an  en- 
liusiastic  religious  party-spirit,  but  also  pertinacious  claims  to  the 
brfeited  estates.  The  new  proprietors  were  thus  never  at  ease  as  to 
lie  firmness  of  their  possession,  and  their  legislation  showed  it. 
K^illiam's  parliament,  accordingly,  in  addition  to  the  English  enact- 
nenta  against  Eomanists,  disarmed  them,  banished  their  priests, 
brbade  their  marriages  with  protestants,  would  not  allow  them  to 
ict  as  solicitors,  or  even  as  game-keepers,  and  allowed  any  protestant 
liBCOverer  of  a  horse  in  their  hands,  or  power,  to  seize  it  under 

1  magisterial  warrant,  and  retain  it  on  the  payment  of  five  pounds  to 
Is  owner.  Under  Anne,  Bomanists  were  disabled  from  purchasing 
my  of  the  forfeited  lands,  and  even  from  taking  any  leases  of  them 
beyond  two  acres.  They  were  also  rendered  unable  to  purchase, 
nherit,  or  take  by  gift,  any  lands  in  the  hands  of  protestants ;  and 
lU  their  own  lands  were  made  descendible  in  gavelkind  :  but  if  the 
ddest  son  embraced  the  established  religion,  his  father  was  reduced 
O  a  tenancy  for  life,  without  power  to  sell  or  mortgage,  or  even  to 
nrovide,  except  under  the  control  of  the  chancellor,  for  his  younger 
iliildren.  A  similar  invasion  upon  domestic  comfort  was  made  by 
mother  act,  which  enabled  the  chancellor  to  call  upon  the  Eomish 
larent  of  a  protestant  child  to  declare  upon  oath  the  value  of  his 

>  Butler,  il  434. 
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wbolo  property,  and  to  make  such  an  assignment  out  of  it  to  the 
protestant  child,  aa  he  should  think  proper.  The  conforming  wife  of 
a  Romanist  might  also  obtain  from  the  chancellor,  as  a  jointure,  the 
full  extent  of  any  settlement  that  her  husband  could  make  upon  her.* 
These,  with  other  such  measures,  designed  for  extermination,  reduced 
the  Komanists  to  such  a  pitiable  situation,  that  common  feelings  of 
humanity  came  to  their  relief,  and  a  general  spirit  of  conniFance  was 
excited  among  the  protestant  population,  which  made  much  of  the 
penal  code  little  else  than  a  dead  letter.  It  tended,  however,  so 
thoroughly  to  degrade  and  impoverish  the  Irish  papists,  that  neither 
in  1715,  nor  in  1745,  did  the  exiled  Komish  family  find  any  en- 
couragement among  them ;  an  abstinence  that  has  been  represented 
as  a  proof  of  their  blameless  political  bearing,  but  which  seems  rather 
to  show  a  stagnant  feeling  of  utter  helplessness.*  As  years,  howeva, 
rolled  on,  their  prospects  brightened.  The  people  had  never  stood 
high  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  and,  therefore,  could  easily  rest  con- 
tented with  gratifications  merely  animal.  Hence,  as  the  country  w« 
quiet,  population  advanced  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Some  of  the 
inferior  classes  naturally  acquired  property  by  the  ordinary  exerdse 
of  industry.  These,  with  a  miserable  fraction  of  the  old  Bomish 
proprietary  body,  being  backed  by  a  large  and  increasing  populace 
gradually  formed  an  important  section  in  the  insular  society.  The 
just  claims  of  this,  not  only  to  greater  practical  indulgence,  bntako 
to  the  abrogation  of  those  odious  penalties  by  which  it  was  menaced 
in  the  stiitute-book,  were  necessarily  much  aided  in  their  operation 
upon  society  by  the  more  enlightened  views  of  religious  liberty  whidi 
daily  gained  ground  in  every  quarter.  The  first  movement,  however, 
in  its  favour  appears  to  have  come  from  a  Bomish  committee ;  one  of 
those  combinations  that  may  serve  a  cause,  but  may  also  injure  it,  by 
suggesting  an  adverse  assoeiation,  and  give  an  edge  to  party  rancour, 
that  it  must  have  wanted  without  the  stimidus,  boldness,  and  publicity 
of  numbers.  The  Irish  committee's  earnest  of  ultimate  success,  was  an 
act  passed  in  1774,  prejscribing  an  oath  of  allegiance,  to  be  taken  by 
Komanists,  if  they  chose,  but  ofi*ering  no  specific  advantage  from  it 
Most  of  them  of  any  account  took  it,  and  thus  gave  a  solemn  approval 
to  the  existing  government.  Such  persons,  in  1778,  were  enabled  to 
hold  leases  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  or  for  lives  not 
exceeding  five.  They  were  also  placed  upon  a  level  with  other 
people  as  to  the  devising,  transfer,  inheritance,  and  holding  of  lands. 
In  1782  this  measure  of  subst<mtial  relief  was  followed  by  others, 
which  enabled  Komanists  to  purchase  lands,  though  not  advowsons; 
freed  from  penalties  those  of  their  clergy  who  should  register  their 
names,  and  allowed  them  to  teach  schools.  By  the  more  intelligent 
protestants,  these  indulgences  were  viewed  with  great  satisfaction. 
Fears  of  a  French  invasion  had  caused  an  immense  armament  <rf 
volunteers  in  Ireland,  blending  members  of  the  two  religions  together, 

»  IJiitler.  ii.  1 U  ;  iv.  492.  the  children.'     Swift,  apud  Butler,  rW.  ir. 

'  •  We  look  uiKni  the  Catholit»s  to  ]>e  alto-      605. 
gether  as  inconsiderable  as  the  women  and 
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as  defenders  of  their  common  country.  It  was  this  formidable  array 
of  an  independent  military  power,  that  stripped  the  island  pretty 
completely  of  its  colonial  character.  The  English  government  could 
no  longer  treat  the  country  as  a  mere  distant  province  of  no  great 
importance,  after  its  resources  were  thus  completely  and  formidably 
developed.  Of  the  great  armed  association  which  so  raised  its 
country  in  the  estimation  of  British  statesmen,  the  representatives  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  protestunt  corps  met  at  Dungannon,  in 
February,  1782.  These  delegates  resolved,  with  only  two  dissentients, 
that  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion  was  a  natural  right; 
hence^  that  late  relaxations  of  the  penal  code  against  Romanists  were 
subjects  of  national  congratulation,  and  were  likely  to  prove  highly 
beneficial.  By  the  prevalence  of  such  liberal  views,  Romish  hopes 
were  necessarily  raised,  and  variou?  negotiations  for  further  indul- 
gences were  set  on  foot;  but  nothing  was  efifected  until  1793,  when 
an  act  was  passed,  which  placed  Irish  Romanists  in  the  position  that 
they  occupied  imtil  1829,*  denying  them  seats  in  Parliament,  but 
otherwise  leaving  them  under  no  substantial  hardships.  From  their 
remaining  disqualitications,  carl  Fitzwilliam  would  have  relieved 
them^  while  he  was  lord-lieutenant  in  1795,  but  his  measures  were 
deemed  injudicious,  and  he  was  hastily  recalled  before  the  object  was 
efifected.  In  1798  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out,  which  discovered 
a  rancorous  hatred  of  the  protestant  name  highly  injurious  to  the 
confidence  of  those  who  bear  it,  in  their  Romish  coimtrymen.'  The 
disorders  of  that  year,  however,  made  the  English  government  medi- 
tate upon  the  expediency  of  attaching  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
to  the  state,  by  means  of  a  parliamentary  provision,  and  a  secret 
negotiation  was  accordingly  entered  upon,  in  1799,  with  the  prelacy 
for  that  purpose ;  the  profifored  bounty  was  to  be  made  contingent 
upon  a  privilege  seciu*ed  for  the  crown  of  annulling  the  appointment 
of  any  prelate  deemed  objectionable.^  This  privilege,  termed  tho 
veto,  was  conceded  by  the  four  Romish  archbishops,  and  the  six 
senior  bishops,  after  the  deliberation  of  three  successive  days,  on  the 
ninth  day  immediately  following.  Tiie  transaction,  however,  failed, 
and  did  not  become  publicly  known  until  1805,  when  it  was  absurdly 
said,  that  the  veto  had  been  conceded  by  the  Irish  prelates  from 
intimidation :  an  assei-tion  positively  denied  by  lord  Castlereagh,  who 
had  negotiated  with  them.'* 

§  27.  In  Scotland,  popular  abhorrence  of  Romanism  had  been 
pushed  to  greater  lengths  than  in  any  othci*  portion  of  the  British 
isleSy  and  in  cousei^uence,  that  religion  had  been  very  widely  exter- 
minated there.  Nevertheless,  there  were  families  that  continued  in 
it,  under  every  discouragement,  and  in  some  remote  quarters  of  the 
Highlands  the  population  generally  had  done  so.  All  these  parties 
were  highly  obnoxious  to  every  government  but  Anne's,  established 
since   the  revolution,  from  their  devoted  adherence  to  the  exiled 

'  Butler,  ii.  .516.  Irish  prelates  may  be  svon  in  Mr.  Butler  8 

'  CoUiaH,  241.  Historical  Memoirs^  ii.  160. 

•  The  resolutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic         *  Ibid.  154. 
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Stuarts,  who  were  at  once  loved  as  compatriots,  and  venerated  as 
martyrs  to  the  Romish  faith.  Hence  the  Scottish  papists  lay  under 
all  the  rigour  of  penal  statutes.  Bv  an  act  of  their  native  parlia- 
ment, passed  under  William,  they  were  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
take  a  test,  known  in  the  country  as  the  Formula^  which  is  an 
explicit  renunciation  of  all  the  peculiarities  in  their  creed.*  Any 
landowner  refusing  to  make  this  declaration,  might  be  stripped  of  his 
estate  by  the  next  protestant  heir.  There  was  actually  a  suit  de- 
pending in  the  Scottish  courts,  under  this  very  law,  in  the  early  part 
of  1793.  A  gentleman  of  great  respectability  was  then  in  danger  of 
losing  by  that  means  a  landed  property  of  1,000/.  a  year.  The  courts, 
indignant  at  the  mercenary  attempt  of  an  unfeeling  relative,  thug  to 
seize  a  possession  for  which  he  had  no  equitable  claim,  were  evading 
this  discreditable  endeavour  to  revive  a  law  almost  obsolete,  by  giving 
every  facility  to  the  unfortunate  Romanist's  measures  for  self-protec- 
tion. But  the  avaricious  suitor  must,  at  length,  have  been  gradSed 
by  a  decision,  unless  the  obnoxious  statute  should  be  repealed.  For 
this,  as  tlie  eighteenth  century  drew  towards  a  close,  the  nation 
generally  became  fully  ripe.  A  bill  w«is  accordingly  brought  into  the 
British  parliament,  in  April,  1793,  by  the  lord-advocate  of  Scotland, 
for  exempting  his  Komish  count rj^men  from  the  penalties  to  which 
their  peculiar  opinions  rendered  them  liable.'  It  had  the  concn> 
rence  of  all  parties,  and  passed  without  opposition.  Thus,  in  each  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  Komanism  was  now  fully  tolerated,  and  public 
opinion  went  heartily  with  the  taniy  concession. 

§  28.  The  preceding  year  had  relieved  the  protestant  episcopil 
church  of  Scotland  from  legal  proscription.  It  was  overthrown 
under  William  by  the  dexterous  management  of  political  partisans, 
with  no  real  appearance  of  that  prevailing  hostility  to  it  which  had 
been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  its  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  most  peopk 
north  of  the  Tay  were  episcopalians,  as  was  the  majority  of  individittb 
in  superior  life  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  universities  to«^  were 
generally  on  the  same  side,  as  were  many  of  the  most  sul^stantial 
traders,  and  even  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  those  counties  round 
Edinburgh,  which  form  the  best  part  of  the  whole  country.  It  iraa 
onlv  in  the  south-western  counties,  which  had  been  the  srreat  theatre 
of  Cameronian  fanaticism,  that  any  violent  antipathy  to  an  episcopal 
polity  was  generally  prevalent.  Thus  the  majority  was  deprived  of 
its  religious  institutions  upon  representations,  piilpably  unsound,  male 
by  an  active  and  factious  minority  to  a  government  which  it  had 
zealously  supporte^l.  The  despoiled  majority,  however,  could  not  be 
expected  to  look  with  a  friendly  eye  upon  the  government  which  hid 
BO  hastily  listened  to  the  adverse  party :  the  manner,  tix>,  in  which 
this  great  national  change  was  carried  into  execution,  could  not  6il 
of  augmenting  disaffection  to  the  government  in  those  who  suffextd 
by  it.  In  the  new  settlement  none  were  to  be  ailmitteii  &s  incum- 
bents but  such  as  were  actually  in  possession  on  the  13th  of  April 

»  Printed  bj  ilr.  Butler,  IliiU'ricu:  A/i«ojr»,  iL  459.  «  Ibid.  465, 
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1689.  This  provision  was  construed  so  as  to  exclude  about  two 
hundred  unfortunate  clergymen  in  the  west^  who  had  been  expelled 
by  a  Cameronian  rabble  in  the  preceding  winter  from  their  livings 
and  homes.  These  ill-used  men  were  described,  in  a  subsequent  act 
of  parliament,  as  persons  who  had  either  deserted  their  churches,  or 
been  removed  from  them.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  commenting 
indignantly  upon  such  a  shameful  abuse  of  language  in  the  national 
records,  asks,  how  could  desei*tion  be  charged  upon  individuals  who 
were  notoriously  driven  away  by  the  most  barbarous  violence,  and 
what  could  removed  mean  but  rabbled  ?  A  mode  of  making  way  for 
presbyterian  incumbents,  little  less  unjust,  was  found  in  a  proclama- 
tion,  circulated  just  before,  for  prayers  on  a  certain  day  in  all 
churches  for  William  and  Mary,  as  king  and  queen.  Yet  the  crown 
of  Scotland  had  not  then  been  offered  to  these  royal  personages : 
their  acceptance  of  it,  in  fact,  was  a  month  later.  Thus  clergymen 
were  universally  called  upon,  with  hardly  any  notice,  to  commit 
themselves  before  their  congregations,  upon  a  great  constitutional 
question,  which  the  civil  authorities  of  the  country  had  not  hitherto 
formally  decided.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  ministers  hesitated,  and 
that  others  positively  refused  until  time  was  given  for  consideration. 
Most  of  those,  however,  who  did  not  read  the  proclamation  on  the 
specified  day,  were  stripped  of  their  preferments.  Another  engine 
for  the  ejection  of  episcopalian  incumbents  was  the  placing  of  them 
in  the  power  of  such  ministers  as  had  been  themselves  ejected  sub- 
sequently to  the  1st  of  January,  1661.  About  sixty  of  these  were 
still  alive,  and  to  give  authority  into  such  hands  over  the  once 
triumphant  episcopalians,  was  obviously  nothing  else  than  to  bar  the 
door  against  mercy  or  concession.  These  rigorous  and  violent  spirits, 
who  entered  upon  their  new  authority  with  an  indignant  sense  of  the 
liardships  that  they  had  undergone  when  vanquished  and  oppressed, 
soon  made  an  effectual  clearance  of  their  opponents  by  arrangements 
to  try  and  purge  out  all  insufficient,  negligent,  scandalous,  and 
OToneous  ministers.  Nothing  was  easier  with  men  of  sour  tempers, 
austere  morals,  irritated  feelings,  and  an  overweening  conceit  of  their 
own  theology,  than  to  bring  sucli  as  thought  diflferently  under  one  of 
these  descriptions,  if  not  under  all  of  them.  By  these  various 
derices,  therefore,  the  episcopalian  clergy  were  rapidly  deprived ;  but 
glaring  was  the  injustice  inflicted  on  them,  that  William,  greatly 
he  feared  their  power,  became  ashamed  of  his  instruments  to  over- 
throw it,  and  anxious  to  curb  their  abuse  of  authority.  The  injury 
iras,  however,  done,  and  past  remedy ;  still  it  left  a  sore  and  angry 
feeling  deeply  seated  in  the  large  party  which  had  suffered  under  ity 
mud  which  will  account  for  much  of  that  hostility  to  the  revolution 
settlement,  so  long  prevailing  among  the  Scottish  episcopalians. 
Their  clergy  were,  indeed,  actually  brought  under  the  lash  of  a  test 
which  presbyterians  refused.  An  act  was  passed  requiring  an  acknow- 
ledgment on  oath  of  William  and  Mary,  as  sovereigns  dejure^  as  well 
as  de  facto  J  and  binding  the  party  to  the  most  unqualified  renuncia- 
tion of  Jameses  claims.     The  established  clergy  could  not  stomach. 
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the  solemn  affirmation  of  such  principles,  and  however  gratifying 
their  acceptance  of  them  nii<jht  have  been  to  William,  he  pnideotly 
rccnllcd  the  instructions  originally  given  for  insisting  upon  it  But 
no  sucli  recall  was  in  store  for  the  prostnite  episcopalians,  and  accord- 
ingly this  very  test,  which  their  more  fortunate  rivals  repudiated, 
rcmoveil  some  of  them  who  had  hitherto  retained  possession.  The 
deprived  clergymen,  however,  thought  themselves  at  least  so  &r  pro- 
tected by  the  example  of  their  presbyterian  brethren,  as  to  be 
exiuaable  in  celebrating  divine  worship  at  their  owti  homes,  with 
open  doors,  liut  a  list  of  such  offenders  was  transmitted  to  the 
privy  council,  and  two  of  them  were  banished  from  their  respecti?e 
dwellings.  The  severest  blow  levelled  at  the  proscribed  priesthood 
was  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1 695,  which  forbade  *  any  oated 
minister  to  baptize  any  children,  or  solemnise  marriage  betwixt  any 
parties  in  all  time  coming,  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  until  he 
find  caution  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  never  to  return  thereto.* 
Under  Anne,  the  prospects  of  Scottish  episcopacy  rather  brightened, 
but  an  attempt  to  carry  a  parliamentary  toleration  of  all  protestnti 
excited  a  clamour  so  violent,  that  its  friends  abandoned  it.  Never- 
theless, the  general  predilection  for  episcopacy  that  prevailed  in 
upper  life,  joined  to  an  extensive  preference  for  it  in  lower,  prevented 
its  friends  from  despairing,  and  they  now  identified  themselves  more 
completely  with  their  southern  brethren,  by  adopting  the  EngliA 
Liturgy.  Their  position  was,  however,  suddenly  rendered  worse  hy 
the  political  agitation  that  pervaded  Scotland  when  the  project  fori 
legislative  union  with  England  was  on  foot.  The  presbyterian  party 
became  apprehensive  that  it  would  no  longer  be  an  overmatch  for 
the  native  gentry,  when  they  should  become  politically  united  with 
the  aristocracy  of  South  Britain.  To  allay  the  ferment  occasioned 
by  such  aliirms,  an  arbitrary  order  unexpectt^lly  came  down  from 
court,  for  the  closing  of  all  episcopal  chapels.  As  this  tynmnicd 
mandate  was  the  mere  crc^ature  of  temporary  expediency,  its  rigour 
appears  to  have  been  quickly  relaxed,  and  within  two  years  afte^ 
wards  there  were  thirteen  episcopal  congregations  assembled  in  Edin- 
burgh. Violent  presbyterians  became  uneasy  at  such  a  spectacle^ 
and  interpreting  the  articles  of  union  in  the  narrowest  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance, the  presl)ytery  of  Edinburgh  prosecuted  an  Irish  clergrrom 
for  opening  a  small  episcopal  chapel  in  that  city,  and  the  magistrate! 
committed  him  to  prison,  where  he  was  detained  several  mond* 
This  flagrant  intolerance  was  obviously  insufferable,  and  accordingly, 
an  act  was  passed  in  the  British  parliament,  in  1712,  to  protect 
Scottish  e]uscopalians  in  their  public  worship,  baptisms,  and  mtf- 
riages.  The  ^Vhig  ministry,  however,  which  obtained  office  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  immediately  awakened  the  fears  of  the 
episcopal  party  in  North  Britain,  by  issuing  a  proclamation  to  p«* 
the  laws  in  force  against  all  papists,  non-jurors,  and  disalTected  prt*- 
sons.  A  bodv  that  knew  itself  to  be  menaced  in  this  denuuciaticiD« 
could  not  fail  of  supplying  adherents  to  the  old  pretender,  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715.     No  new  hardship,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
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inflicted  on  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland^  until  1719,  when  an 
act  was  piassed  rendering  such  of  its  clergy  liable  to  an  imprisonment 
of  six  months,  as  did  not  pray  for  King  George  and  the  royal  family 
by  namew  As  usual  with  measures  of  extreme  severity,  this  act  soon 
became  very  much  of  a  dead  letter,  and  although  the  royal  family 
was  not  usually  introduced  by  name  into  episcopal  chapels,  yet  their 
number  was  considerable,  and  the  congregations  assembled  in  them 
embraced  members  from  every  rank  in  the  community.  While  thus 
maintaining  their  opinions  in  peace  and  respectability,  the  young 
pretender's  attempt  in  1745  placed  them  in  a  worse  condition  than 
ever.  Their  chapels  were  destroyed  by  lawless  violence,  and  any 
valuable  effects  found  in  them  appropriated  by  the  mob  or  soldiery. 
An  act  of  parliament  was  next  passed,  which  provided,  that  '  from 
and  after  the  1st  of  September,  1746,  every  person  exercising  the 
function  of  a  pastor  or  minister  in  any  episcopal  meeting-house  in 
Scotland,  without  registering  his  letters  of  orders,  and  taking  all  the 
oaths  required  by  law,  and  praying  for  his  majesty.  King  George,  and 
the  royal  family  by  name,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  suffer  an  im- 
prisonment of  six  months,  and  for  the  second,  be  transported  to  some 
one  of  his  majesty's  plantations  for  life.'  A  congregation  of  five 
persons  was  made  sufficient  to  render  any  house  a  meeting-house, 
and  no  letters  of  orders  were  to  be  registered  after  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, unless  given  by  some  English  or  Irish  bishop.  Moreover, 
eveiy  person  present  at  an  illegal  episcopal  meeting-house,  and  not 
giving  notice  to  a  magistrate,  within  five  days  afterwards,  was  to 
mcur  fine  and  imprisonment ;  presence,  likewise,  twice  within  a  year, 
ms  to  disqualify  a  peer  from  being  one  of  the  sixteen  representatives 
of  his  body,  and  from  voting  for  any  such  representative;  and  a 
eommoner  from  a  seat  in  the  lower  house,  and  from  voting  for  a 
aoember  of  parliament.  As  all  the  episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  were 
not  Jacobites,  some  of  them  now  came  forward,  took  the  oaths 
required  by  law,  and  registered  their  letters  of  orders  before  the  pre- 
aeiibed  Ist  of  September.  This  compliance  might  seem  to  have  been 
displeasing  to  the  party  in  power,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church,  as  a  national  body, 
would  satisfy  it.  An  act,  accordingly,  was  passed  in  May,  1748, 
ivfaich  declared  *  that  no  letters  of  orders  not  granted  by  some  bishop 
of  the  chiurch  of  England,  or  of  Ireland,  should,  after  the  29th  of 
September,  be  sufficient  to  qualify  any  pastor  or  minister  of  any  epi- 
OOOpal  meeting  in  Scotland,  whether  the  same  had  been  registered 
before  or  since  the  1st  of  September,  1746;  and  that  every  such 
Segbtration,  whether  made  before  or  since,  should  be  null  and  void.' 
Xhis  infamous  stretch  of  intolerance  passed  the  Commons  with  little 
opposition,  but  in  the  Lords,  as  every  bishop  opposed  it,  some  of  the 
feench  with  speeches  besides  votes,  the  chancellor,  Hardwick,  had  a 
kftrd  matter  to  cany  it  through  with  a  majority  of  five.  In  Scotland 
ito  victims  were  sorely  distressed.  Some  clergymen  were  imprisoned, 
others  retired  into  England,  and  others  again  sought  religious  liberty, 
with  a  maintenance  for  themselves  and  their  families,  by  emigration 
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to  North  America.  Their  national  church,  however,  still  was  proof 
against  the  spirit  which  soiiglit  its  extinction.  The  chapel,  indeed, 
was  no  longer  to  l>e  seen,  but  a  few  worshippers  who  clung  to  the 
liturgy  and  the  ecclesiastical  polity  cherished  by  their  fathers,  assem- 
blal  stealthily  in  obscure  garrets,  or  other  sequestered  places.  Thus 
the  national  succession  was  kept  up,  and  when  a  disposition  awoke  to 
treat  Scottish  episcopacy  with  common  justice,  neither  its  hierarchy 
nor  subordinate  priesthood  was  found  to  be  extinct.  Its  emergence 
from  the  long  persecution  that  it  had  undergone  was  not  complete  until 
the  young  pretender's  death  in  1788.  Then  George  III.  was  intro- 
duced into  the  liturgy  in  every  Scottish  chapel  except  three.  Four 
years  afterwards,  the  intolerant  acts  of  1 746  and  1 748  were  repealed, 
and  complete  toleration  was  granted  to  the  Scottish  episcopalians,  on 
condition  that  their  clergy  should  pray  for  the  king  and  royal  bxailj 
by  name,  as  prescribed  in  the  English  Liturgy,  take  the  oaths  taken 
by  officers  both  civil  and  military,  and  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England.' 

§  29.  A  circumstance  that  forcibly  drew  the  attention  of  English 
episcopalians  to  their  persecuted  and  struggling  brethren  in  Scotland, 
was  the  consecration  of  an  American  bishop  by  the  prelacy  of  the 
oppressed  Scottish  church.  The  first  European  colonists  who  took 
root  in  that  noble  territory,  which  was  once  British  North  Amerio, 
and  which  now  forms  the  United  States,  were  Protestant  episcopaliaii& 
They  were  a  small  band  of  Englishmen,  who  landed  at  Cape  Heniy, 
in  Virginia,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1607,  bringing  over  as  their  chap- 
lain, Kobert  Hunt,  an  exemplary  Kentish  clergyman,  whose  appoint- 
ment had  been  approved  by  archbishop  Bancroft.  Before  the  doec 
of  1620,  however,  a  small  band  of  English  Puritans  landed  at  Cape 
Cod,  in  New  England,  and,  after  undergoing  extreme  hardshipBi 
furnied  a  settlement  which  attracted,  during  several  years,  great 
numbers  of  discontented  Englishmen.  Thus  was  formed  a  laige 
American  community  niucorously  hostile  to  everything  savouring  of 
prelacy.  But  a  different  spirit  kept  possession  of  the  south ;  where 
the  want  of  a  bishop  for  ordination,  confirmation,  and  ecclesiasticil 
superintendence,  became  generally  acknowledged.  Queen  Annei 
government  was  duly  alive  to  such  calls :  hence,  that  princess  meant 
a  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,  coming  to  her  from  the  sale  of 
lands  at  St.  Christopher's,  ceded  to  I^ritain  at  the  peace  of  Utrediti 
as  an  endowment  for  four  bishoprics  in  the  North  American  coloni* 
Her  doath  happening  before  that  design  was  carried  into  executioOi 
and  the  Whig  ministry  that  gained  exclusive  possession  of  power 
being  chiefly  intent  upon  strengthening  its  position,  the  surrender  rf 
a  large  sum  to  a  purpose  purely  ecclesiastical  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Tiie  whole  of  this  money  was,  in  fact,  eventually  given  to 
the  princess  Anne,  on  her  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Orai^* 

'  Theso  particulars  are  wholly  takin  from  •  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  P.D.,  M^ 
Dr.  KusM'U's  IJiift.  of  the  Ch,  in  Scot/,  ii.  p.  Pr€sid»nt  of  Kinffs  OMrat,  Stw  I'i-*^ 
356  ttitq,  p.  53,  LoncL  1 S24. 
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But  although  such  transactions  may  retard  a  great  measure,  they 
generally  render  its  ultimate  success  more  certain,  by  infilling  into 
sober  convictions  the  pungency  of  disgust  and  indignation.  The 
cause  of  American  episcopacy,  accordingly,  was  constantly  on  the 
advance,  in  spite  of  indifferent  or  hostile  ministries  at  home.  It 
even  took  root  in  New  England,  where  a  favourable  soil  was  least  to 
be  expected.  As  the  generations  wore  away  that  had  been  driven  from 
their  paternal  land  by  irreconcileable  antipathy  to  her  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  the  personal  feelings  which  were  brought  from  Europe, 
became  in  a  great  measure  forgotten,  and  the  descendants  of  these 
unbending  Puritans  could  enter  upon  ecclesiastical  questions  with  the 
patient  calmness  of  mere  inquirers  after  truth.  Seven  young  minis- 
ters,  accordingly,  after  much  thought  and  reading,  confoimded  the 
trustees  of  a  New  England  college,  in  1722,  by  declaring  against 
their  Presbyterian  ordination.  Some  of  them  professed  doubts  of  its 
validity;  others  absolutely  pronounced  it  invalid.  Three  of  these 
revolters  from  Presbytery  went  over  immediately  into  England,  for 
episcopal  ordination,  and  one  of  them,  Samuel  Johnson,  on  his  return 
to  New  England,  became  considerably  successful  in  rooting  church 
principles  in  that  country.'  His  interesting  visit  to  Europe  and  sub- 
sequent correspondence  with  the  English  hierarchy,  naturally  brought 
the  subject  of  American  episcopacy  continually  before  those  who  took 
an  interest  in  religious  questions.  Archbishop  Seeker,  especially, 
was  very  anxious  to  see  bishops  established  in  North  America,  and 
his  feelings  were  shared  by  the  most  distinguished  of  his  brethren. 
The  government,  however,  continued  averse;  and  its  hostility  was 
fortified  by  the  large  Dissenting  party  which  formed  an  active 
majority  in  the  colonies.  This  not  only  hated  prelacy  from  old 
antipathies  and  settled  opinions,  but  also  began  to  dread  its  increas- 
ing attractions  for  the  population  around.  Its  friends,  however,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  were  not  idle,  and  their  object  seemed 
rather  likely  to  be  carried  in  the  early  part  of  George  III.'s  reign. 
But  the  political  agitation  that  ushered  in  the  American  war,  and 
subsequently  that  war  itself,  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  public  mind, 

^ '  Johnson  was  made  Master  of  Arts  bj  his  own  pnblic  prayers  chiefly  out  of  the 
diploma,  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  during  liturgy.  This  was,  of  course,  unknown  to 
his  yisit  to  £ngland  for  ordination,  May  21,  his  congregation,  which  retained  all  the  old 
1723.  The  same  university  made  him  I).D.  puritanical  aversion  for  the  church,  and 
by  diploma,  Feb.  13,1743.  He  was  the  nencc  Johnson's  prayers  were  so  highly  ad- 
first  president  of  King's  CoUege,  New  York,  mired,  that  out-parishioners  commonly  came 
established  in  1754.  His  masculine  sense  to  hear  them.  When  he  was  soing  over  for 
received  its  earliest  objection  to  sectarian  episcopal  ordination,  he  told  his  people  of 
worship  from  the  vanity  which  extemporary  the  source  from  which  he  had  drawn  his 
praying  raised  among  his  fellow-students  admired  prayers.  They  were  greatly  sur- 
when  at  coUege,  and  the  impertinences  prised,  but  only  four  or  five  of  them  could 
which  they  introduced  into  their  prayers,  be  reconciled  to  the  church.  Their  uncon- 
Of  the  church  of  England  and  her  liturgy,  scions  admiration  of  her  formularies  could 
he  knew  hardly  anything  until  1716,  when  not,  however,  fail  of  being  remembered  in 
he  was  twentv.  A  Prayer-book  was  then  her  favour.  Dr.  Johnson  died  with  the 
put  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  delighted  highest  reputation,  Jan.  6,  1772. — lAft  of 
with  it  When  he  began  to  officiate,  accord-  Lr,  Johnson^  32,  124. 
ingly,  as  a  dissenting  minister,  he  framed 
VOL.    III.                                                 H  M 
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and  rendered  even  the  episcopalians  in  the  colonies  averse  from  any 
measure  in  the  least  resembling  a  new  tie  with  the  mother-country. 
When  independence  had  been  secured,  some  of  this  feeling  naturally 
ceased ;  and  with  gi*eater  freedom  from  passion,  came  a  sense  of  the 
inconveniences  to  which  episcopacy  in  the  states  had  now  become 
subject.  Before  the  war  of  independence,  those  extensive  territories 
had  been  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  diocese  of  London,  and 
a  commissary  from  the  bishop  of  that  see  transacted  their  ecclesias- 
tical business.  This  arrangement,  always  unsatis&ctory,'  was  now 
obviously  unsuitable,  and  even  impracticable;  hence  the  Noith 
American  episcopalians  became  more  anxious  than  ever  for  an  epi- 
scopate of  their  own.  This  desire  first  produced  a  practical  result  in 
Connecticut,  where  the  clergy  elected  for  their  bishop  Samuel  Seabuiy, 
son  of  a  New  England  Presbyterian,  who  had  gone  over  to  the 
church.  The  object  of  their  choice  was  himself  an  Oxford  doctor  ii 
divinity  by  diploma,  an  honour  conferred  in  1777,  for  services  to  the 
episcopal  cause  in  his  own  country.  With  proper  credentials  and 
ample  testimonials  he  came  to  London,  in  1784,  and  solicited  epiaoo- 
pal  consecration.  His  application  was  highly  agreeable  to  the  EDgU 
bishops,  but  they  considered  themselves  disqualified  from  gratihiqg 
him  by  a  statutable  obligation  to  administer  the  oaths  of  allegiasoe 
and  supremacy,  which  the  recent  independence  of  his  countijno 
longer  allowed  him  to  take.  There  was,  indeed,  neither  indispootidB 
to  seek  parliamentary  sanction  for  such  a  consecration  as  that  n0V 
desired,  nor  doubt  as  to  the  passing  of  an  enabling  act,  but  theK 
formalities  required  more  time  than  could  conveniently  be  spared. 
Under  this  difficulty,  Seabury  was  recommended  to  request  consecffr 
tion  from  the  depressed  and  almost  forgotten  prelates  of  Scotlaoi 
They  were  perfectly  willing  to  gratify  him ;  but  the  abject  couditiA 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  by  the  penal  laws  of  1746  and  1748^ 
rendered  them  apprehensive  of  undertaking  any  consecration,  origiD" 
ally  contemplated  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  until  it  hadbc« 
ascertained  how  far  such  a  step  would  be  agreeable  in  England.  A 
correspondence  being  opened  for  this  purpose,  the  Scottish  prdacf 
was  assured,  that  a  compliance  with  Seabury's  wishes,  instead  rf 
offending  the  English  bishops,  would  give  them  a  more  favourJJ* 
opinion  of  their  northern  brethren.  In  consequence,  the  X«A 
American  candidate  for  an  episcopal  commission  received  one  i* 
Aberdeen,  at  the  hands  of  three  Scottish  prelates,  on  the  Utk  rf 
November,  1784.^  Early  in  the  following  summer,  the  new  bishf 
landed  again  in  his  native  country,  where  he  was  well  received,  ttJ 
thus  Connecticut  was  regularly  placed  under  a  bishop  of  its  o«* 
Other  portions  of  the  Union,  however,  had  no  such  advantage ;  aa4 
although  they  had  nothing  to  allege  against  the  validity  of  the  ne* 
prelate's  consecration,  yet  there  was  little  disposition  to  pay  himaaf 

*  *  I  think  myself  at  present  in  a  very  bad  people  over  'whom  I  haTe  the  care,  ind"^ 

situation,  bishop  of  a  vast  country,  without  never  hope  to  see.*     Bpt  Sherloek  to  Dt 

Ix>wor  or  influence,  or  any  moans  of  pro-  Johnson,  April  21,  1762,  Ihid,  171. 
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obedience  without  the  limits  of  his  proper  diocese.  To  place,  there- 
fore, American  episcopacy  upon  a  footing  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  the  whole  community,  a  convention,  composed  of  deputies 
both  clerical  and  lay,  assembled  in  Philadelphia  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1785.  It  was  deputed  from  the  seven  states  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South 
Carolina.  At  this,  articles  of  union  were  framed,  and  various  altera- 
tions in  the  liturgy  were  proposed ;  partly  such  as  were  needed  by  the 
government  of  the  country,  partly  such  as  were  not  undesirable,  and 
partly  such  as  were  decidedly  so.  An  address  was  also  drawn  up  to 
the  English  prelacy,  acknowledging  past  favours  received  through  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  requesting  consecra- 
tion for  such  individuals  elected  to  the  episcopate,  as  should  be  sent 
over  for  that  purpose.  To  this  address  an  answer  was  returned, 
signed  by  the  two  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops,  expressing  a 
desire  to  comply  with  the  request  transmitted  from  America,  but 
requiring  time  until  full  information  had  been  given  as  to  the  pro- 
posed alterations.  To  some  of  these,  when  submitted  for  considera- 
tion, the  two  archbishops  made  objections ;  and  they  were,  therefore, 
abandoned.  When  this  was  done,  application  was  made  for  the  con- 
secration of  three  bishops,  one  for  New  York,  another  for  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  third  for  Virginia.  The  last,  Dr.  Griffith,  was  prevented  by 
narrow  circumstances  from  embarking  for  England;  but  the  two 
former,  the  Doctors  Provoost  and  White,  sailed,  and  were  consecrated 
by  Archbishop  Moore,  assisted  by  two  bishops,  in  the  chapel  at 
Lambeth  house,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1787,  an  act  of  parliament 
having  been  obtained  to  authorise  episcopal  consecrations  for  foreign 
countries.  In  1789,  an  ecclesiastical  convention  assembled  again, 
and  was  attended  by  Bishop  Seabury,  with  the  northern  clergy.  The 
whole  terms  of  church-union  were  now  permanently  arranged,  and  the 
liturgy  was  rendered  very  much  the  same  that  it  has  continued  ever 
since.  The  canons  also  were  placed  in  their  existing  state  :  so  that 
1789  proved  a  most  important  year  in  the  American  church.  In  the 
following  year  a  bishop  was  consecrated  for  Virginia,  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  This  was  Dr.  Madison,  the  individual  origin- 
ally intended  for  that  see  having  resigned  when  prevented  from 
sailing  for  Europe.  The  number  of  bishops  consecrated  in  England, 
canonically  necessary  for  transmitting  the  episcopal  function,  being 
now  complete,  three  more  prelates  were  consecrated  in  America*  In 
1796  a  fourth  prelate  was  consecrated  there,  to  fill  the  see  of  Con- 
necticut, which  had  become  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Bishop  Seabury. 
Thus,  when  the  eighteenth  century  closed,  the  North  American 
church  was  in  a  state  of  complete  organisation  and  progressive  popu- 
larity. But  it  had  not  hitherto  overcome,  to  any  great  extent,  the 
mass  of  sectarian  prejudice  which  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  brought 
from  Europe,  and  established  as  a  kind  of  heir- looms  in  their  families. 
The  episcopal  clergy  were  little  more  than  two  hundred,  and  these 
were  dispersed,  commonly  far  apart,  over  the  eastern  states.*     A  wide 

*  Caswall's  America  and  the  American  Church,  p.  184,  Lond,  1839.    Since  the  first 
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foundation  was,  however,  deeply  laid,  and  upon  this,  in  the  present 
century,  a  noble  structure  has  risen  rapidly,  the  happiness  of  America, 
the  glory  both  of  her  and  Britain. 

§  30.  It  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  know,  that  religious  dissensions 
furnished  a  principal  opening  for  effecting  the  flagitious  partition  of 
Poland.  The  protestants  had  once  formed  a  numerous  and  important 
party  in  that  country,  the  groimd  being  prepared  for  their  doctrine 
by  a  copious  infusion  of  Hussite  opinions  before  Luther  arose.  But 
as  time  advanced,  they  became  a  very  divided  body,  many  of  them 
adhering  to  the  Saxon  confession,  but  more  still  embracing  the  SwisC 
Their  credit  was  also,  at  one  time,  seriously  compromised  by  the 
extensive  diffusion  of  Socinianism  in  Poland.^  Hence  the  Romanists 
had  a  very  plausible  colour  for  treating  them  not  only  as  men  with- 
out any  fixed  religious  opinions,  but  also  as  afflicted  with  a  &tal 
leaning  towards  unquestionable  heresy.  They  could  likewise  bring 
their  own  compact  society  to  bear  with  ruinous  effect  upon  a  body  so 
disunited  and  discredited.  Hence  the  Diaaidenta,  as  Polish  protest- 
ants were  termed,  became  defenceless  amidst  the  mass  of  their  hostile 
countrymen,  who  took  advantage  of  this  condition  to  despoil  them  of 
political  rights.  They  did  not,  however,  tamely  submit,  but  being 
powerless  at  home,  their  suit  was  urgently  pressed  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring courts  of  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  At  both  it  was  a  very 
welcome  visitor,  but  especially  at  the  former.  Russia  desired  few 
things  more  than  power  in  Poland,  and  therefore  allowed  tihie  Dis- 
sidents, though  really  nothing  more  than  a  religious  party,  far  firom 
numerous,  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  to  have  a  regular  agent  in  her 
capital,  with  whom  the  imperial  ministers  were  in  constant  commu- 
nication. Vainly  did  the  Romish  majority  controvert  the  represen- 
tations thus  laid  before  the  Russian  government.  Catharine,  who  then 
occupied  with  uncommon  ability  the  throne  of  the  Tzars,  insisted 
upon  a  full  restoration  of  the  Dissidents  to  all  their  constitutional 
privileges.  Such  was,  however,  the  storm  occasioned  by  their  claims 
at  home,  that  all  parties  within  the  country  became  willing  to  see  a 
compromise,  and  a  partial  restoration  of  their  privileges  appeared 
likely  to  give  Poland  repose.  The  empress  no  sooner  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  prospect  so  little  in  unison  with  her  interest,  than 
she  stimulated  the  Polish  protestants  to  rest  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  unqualified  concession,  promising  to  aid  them,  if  necessary, 
by  an  army  forty  thousand  strong.  The  Romish  party,  aware  of  the 
support  which  its  opponents  were  encouraged  to  expect,  granted  cer- 
tain privileges  to  the  latter,  in  the  diet  of  1766.  But  the  Dissidents 
indignantly  rejected  them,  pronouncing  their  actual  depression  a 
more  promising  condition  than  half  measures  of  relief.     Thus  Poland, 
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which  urgently  required  certain  civil  reforms  to  protect  her  inde- 
pendence, was  driven  from  arrangements  to  effect  them,  by  the 
violence  of  religious  dissension.  This  the  courts  of  Petersburg  and 
Berlin  took  effectual  care  to  prolong  by  a  treaty  bearing  a  very 
liberal  aspect^  concluded  in  January,  1767,  binding  the  two  govern* 
ments  to  see  a  restoration  of  the  Dissidents  to  all  their  ancient 
rights  and  privileges.  An  overpowering  Russian  force  extorted  this 
ooncession  from  a  committee  ostensibly  authorised  by  the  diet 
that  assembled  in  October,  1767,  and  another  diet,  holden  in  the 
fUlowing  year,  confirmed  it.  But  this  latter  diet  was  a  mere  mockery 
of  constitutional  forms:  it  was  incomplete  in  the  number  of  its 
members,  and  overawed  by  Russian  bayonets.^  Hence  the  Dissidents 
reoovered  their  privileges  at  the  price  of  their  country's  independence, 
•ad  the  Somish  majority  was  plausibly  supplied  with  a  new  cause  for 
hating  them,  in  their  intimate  connexion  with  a  dangerous  neighbour. 
That  majority  found,  accordingly,  no  difficulty  in  organising  con- 
federacies in  opposition  to  privileges  granted  under  such  discreditable 
auspices.  Thus  Poland  was  thrown  into  an  intolerable  state  of  anarchy 
and  violence,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  neighbouring  powers. 
Those  ambitious  governments  watched  its  miseries  imtil  the  year 
1772,  and  then  affecting  to  believe  them  incapable  of  domestic  cure, 
while  they  were  seriously  prejudicial  to  their  own  interests,  Bussia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  moved  armies  in  secret  concert  upon  the  dis- 
tncted  country,  and  partitioned  it  among  themselves. 
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1.  Be-establisliment  of  religion  in  France — §  2.  Renewed  observance  of  Sunday — 
{  3.  Opposition  to  the  French  Concordat — §  4.  Papal  coronation  of  Napoleon — §  5. 
Orerthrow  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power — §  6.  Restoration  of  the  Jesuits — §  7.  Papal 
arrangements  with  France  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons — §  8.  Movements  for 
the  removal  of  Romish  disabilities  in  England — §  9.  Opposition  to  this  removal — 
5  10.  Formation  of  the  Catholic  Association — §  11.  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Tert  Acts— §  12.  Removal  of  Romish  disabilities— §  13.  Cautionary  proviaions — §  14. 
Continuance  of  Irish  agitation — §  15.  Colonial  episcopacy — §  16.  New  academical 
institutions — §  17.  American  episcopalians — §  18.  Condusion. 

1.  HowETER  desirous  the  French  republicans  might  be  that  Borne 
bould  not  have  another  pope  when  Pius  VI.  expired,  the  great  bulk 
f  those  who  professed  its  religion  felt  very  dififerently.  Austria  gave 
GTect  to  their  wishes.  The  emperor  procured  a  meeting  of  the  dis- 
•^Tsed  cardinals  at  Venice,  then  an  appendage  to  his  monarchy,  and 
Uey  elected,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1800,  Barnabas  Chiaromonti  to 
Ij  the  papal  see.  He  called  himself  Pius  VII.,  and  within  a  few 
^eeks  of  his  election  he  entered  his  capital  as  a  sovereign  prince,  the 
f  ench  armies  having  sustained  such  reverses  in  the  preceding  autumn 
B  left  Southern  Italy  to  its  ancient  masters.  The  first  transaction  of 
llperior  importance  which  came  before  him  was  a  negotiation  with 
be  government  of  France.  At  the  head  of  it,  as  first  consul,  was  now 
I^apoleon  Buonaparte,  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  the  human  family 
M  ever  produced.  The  master-mind  of  that  seemingly  fortimate 
oldier  soon  saw  clearly  that  the  revolutionary  experiment  of  govem- 
Hg  a  country  without  religion  had  proved  a  wretched  failure.  He 
las  not,  indeed,  so  happy  as  really  to  have  any  religious  impressions 
tf  his  own.     While  in  Egypt  he  had  even  sought  popular  support  by 
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pretending  to  a  belief  in  MahometaniBm.  He  was  become,  however, 
anxious  that  France  should  again  profess  Somanism,  feeling  morally 
certain  that  some  religion  was  indispensable  for  the  people,  and  that 
they  were  quite  unprepared  for  any  other.  He  opened,  accordingly, 
soon  after  the  papal  court  was  established  again,  a  friendly  communi- 
cation with  it,  and  his  overtures  were  received  in  a  cordial  and  flat- 
tering manner.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  Romish 
cause  in  France,  and  hence  the  papacy  was  eagerly  upon  the  watch  for 
some  favourable  incident.  A  considerable  degree  of  religion  still 
remained  in  the  rural  districts,  notwithstanding  the  scoffing  spirit  of 
infidelity  rampant  in  Paris,  and  other  great  towns.  A  few  clergymen 
kept  many  of  the  churches  open,  and  even  maintained  a  stealthy  cor- 
respondence with  their  exiled  bishops.  It  was  this  latter  circum* 
stance  that  Napoleon  especially  urged  upon  his  council,  as  an  argument 
for  establishing  religion  anew.  These  revolutionary  statesmen  started 
at  the  idea  of  encouraging  Christianity  on  its  own  account,  but  their 
instinct  as  politicians  could  not  overlook  the  expediency  of  preventing 
it  from  supplying  a  channel  of  commimication  with  hostile  foreignei& 
*  At  present,'  said  Napoleon  to  them,  *  fifty  bishops  in  the  pay  of 
England  direct  the  French  clergy:  we  must  immediately  destroy 
their  influence.  That  number  of  prelates  must  be  appointed  by  the 
first  consul,  and  inducted  by  the  pope.  Their  salaries  must  be  paid 
by  the  people,  and  by  them  tiie  parish  priests  must  be  appointed,  with 
stipends  from  the  same  source.  All  must  take  the  oath,  or  be  driven 
out  of  the  country.  On  such  terms,  the  pope  will  confirm  the  sale  of 
the  national  domains,  and  consecrate  the  revolution.'  ^  Having  thus 
gained  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  his  views,  Napoleon  laid  his  plans 
for  the  reorganisation  of  a  national  church  before  the  court  of  Rome. 
They  were  not  such  as  to  meet  with  ready  approval  there,  and  accord- 
ingly the  negotiation  proved  very  tedious.  At  length,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1801,  the  Concordat^  as  it  was  called,  was  regularly  concluded, 
although  not  finally  ratified  at  Rome  until  the  9th  of  August,*  nor 
legally  received  in  France  until  the  8th  of  April,  1802.  It  declared 
Romanism  the  national  religion,  and  established  a  hierarchy  of  ten 
archbishops  and  fifty  bishops.  The  former  were  to  have  salaries  of 
600/.  a  year,  the  latter  of  400/. ;  both  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 
first  consul.  Parish  priests  were  also  to  be  provided  with  assistants, 
where  necessary ;  their  salaries  in  the  larger  parishes  were  to  be  60/. 
a  year,  in  the  smaller  48/.  They  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 
bishops,  subject  to  the  first  consilFs  approbation.  Houses  and  gaurdens 
were  to  be  provided  both  for  the  bishops  and  clergy,  by  the  depart- 
ments in  which  they  were  situated,  and  by  them  too  ruinous  churches 
were  to  be  repaired.  It  was  also  provided,  that  no  writing  whatever 
from  the  court  of  Rome  should  be  published  or  carried  into  execution 
in  France,  without  authority  from  its  government ;  that  no  agent  of 
the  Roman  see,  without  the  same  authority,  should  enter  upon  any 
business  relating  to  the  Galilean  church,  either  in  the  French  terri- 
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tory  or  elsewhere ;  that  no  decrees  of  foreign  convocations,  even  if 
they  should  be  general  councils,  should  be  published  in  France,  until 
its  government  should  have  ascertained  whether  they  were  agreeable 
to  its  institutions,  and  unlikely  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity ;  that 
no  ecclesiastical  deliberative  assembly  of  any  kind  should  be  holden 
in  France  without  express  permission  from  the  government ;  and  that 
an  appeal  should  lie  to  the  council  of  state  in  every  case  of  alleged 
abuse  or  misgovemment  in  the  superior  ecclesiastical  authorities.  By 
these  restrictions,  France  was  really  rendered  not  less  independent  of 
Borne  tiian  protestant  states  are.  Nor  does  any  such  state  desire  a 
more  effective  control  over  its  Romish  subjects  than  was  thus  given 
to  the  French  government.  Nor  could  any  charge  of  needless  profu- 
aon  be  brought  against  the  scale  upon  which  religion  was  to  be  sup- 
ported. Its  claims,  on  the  contrary,  had  evidently  been  met  in  a 
spirit  of  sordid  parsimony.  Yet  notwithstanding,  the  influential 
classes  in  France  generally  disapproved  of  the  UoncordaL  They 
viewed  it  as  the  first  step  towards  undoing  all  that  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  revolution,  and  when  their  protracted  opposition  proved 
unavailing  at  last,  they  persisted  in  a  display  of  dissatisfaction.  This 
irreligious  feeling  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  infidel  population 
of  Paris;,  which  loudly  reprobated  the  reimposition  of  restraints  so 
oompletely  and  contumeliously  shaken  off.  Buonaparte,  however, 
was  proof  against  a  clamour  which  he  knew  to  be  raised  on  grounds 
untenable,  and  therefore  evanescent.  In  spite  of  refusals  from  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  generals  to  attend  him,  he  went  in  imposing 
state  to  Notre  Damej  on  the  11th  of  April,  1802,  to  assist  at  a  grand 
high  mass,  in  which  the  RomiBh  ritual  put  forth  all  its  pageantry  to 
celebrate  the  national  restoration  of  religion.  For  the  first  time 
republican  prejudices  were  shocked  by  seeing  the  first  consul's  ser- 
Tanta  in  livery :  the  foreign  ambassadors  received  notice  that  their 
own  attendants  would  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  same  aristocratic 
dress ;  and  even  the  public  functionaries  of  France  were  invited  to 
make  an  unusual  display.  Few  of  these  officials,  however,  were  pre- 
pared for  such  a  ceJI,  and  their  equipages,  accordingly,  rather 
detracted  from  the  show;  but  its  brilliance  was  sustained  by  an 
nnnsual  degree  of  military  parade ;  and  thus  the  goddess  of  Reason's 
late  temple  was  formally  rescued  from  the  blasphemous  absurdities  of 
her  pretended  worship  with  a  splendoiur  that  must  have  driven  Paris 
into  some  thought  of  better  things.^ 

§  2.  Sunday  was  now  again  observed,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
fhrooghout  France.  The  Concordat  stipulated  that  the  government 
oflBces  should  be  closed  on  that  day.  This  was  done  immediately.  A 
ocmsular  decree  then  directed  all  marriages  to  be  proclaimed  on  that 
day.  At  the  Tuileries  mass  was  celebrated  daily,  and  on  Sundays  it 
was  attended,  after  a  fashion,  by  the  first  consul.  He  spent  the  ten 
minutes,  or  thereabouts,  which  it  occupied,  in  an  adjoining  apartment 
with  the  doors  open,  but  did  not  intermit  the  examination  of  papers 
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or  other  business  that  could  be  transacted  with  little  or  no  noise. 
Attempts  were  made  by  some  of  the  clergy  to  carry  him  beyond 
such  a  half-ceremonious  visit  to  the  house  of  Gtxl.  But  tiiey  were 
unavailing.  He  treated  his  religious  profession  as  a  mere  political 
duty,  which  he  was  bound  to  discharge  just  so  far  as  his  public  posi- 
tion required,  and  no  further.  Indeed,  he  could  not  make  a  greater 
show  of  piety,  without  lowering  his  character  by  a  tinge  of  hypocrisy. 
In  the  country,  this  restoration  of  religion,  such  as  it  was^  gave  in 
most  cases  great  satisfaction.  The  labouring  poor,  indeed,  were  gene- 
rally benefited  by  it,  even  upon  grounds  merely  secular.  The  holiday 
that  closed  every  decade  had  not  only  defrauded  honest  industry  of 
one  resting-day  in  every  month ;  it  had  also  given  birth  to  arrangements 
which  took  from  the  labourer  all  regular  seasons  of  rest.  The  selfish 
pretenders  to  philosophy  who  had  branded  the  observance  of  Sunday 
as  an  insane  superstition,  were  commonly  found  impatient  of  every- 
thing that  lessened  their  command  over  the  labour  of  others.  Foreign 
governments  too  hailed  with  sincere  pleasure  this  recovery  of  France 
from  the  most  offensive  and  hopeless,  though  not  the  most  ferocious, 
of  her  revolutionary  paroxysms.^  Make  her  Christian  again,  and, 
instead  of  the  pest  and  infamy  of  Europe, — from  whose  contact 
nothing  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  but  poison  and  perfidy,— 
she  might  invite  friendly  relations  with  her  neighbours,  by  her 
high  tone  of  civilisation,  and  a  nice  perception  of  national  integrity. 
Thus  Napoleon's  political  sagacity  was  never  more  clearly  shown 
than  by  the  firm  stand  that  he  made  for  the  re-establishment  of 
religion. 

§  3.  As  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Concm^lat  was  the 
regular  formation  of  a  new  French  hierarchy,  the  pope  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  surviving  prelates  of  that  country,  recommending  them  to 
resign  their  several  sees.     He  cited  the  example  of  three  hundred 
African  bishops,  who  expressed  a  noble  ^villingness  to  give  up  their 
episcopal  chairs  with  a  view  to  the  termination  of  the  Donatistic 
Mchism.   He  likewise  entreated  them  to  remember,  that  the  same  self- 
devotion  had  been  exhibited  by  St.  Austin  and  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
By  these  persuasions,  however,  only  the  bishops  who  had  bound  them- 
selves to  the  revolution  were  led  into  the  desired  resignations.    Those 
who  had  all  along  stood  out  would  not  abandon  their  position.    They 
were  in  number  thirty-six,  and  they  signed  a  strong  protest  against 
this  papal  call  upon  them.    The  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  with  twelve 
of  his  brethren  then  resident  iu  England,  justified  by  a  letter  to  Pius 
their  refusal  to  comply  with  his  request.     Nor  did  the  Conconloi 
itself  fare  better  in  these  quarters.     The  exiled  prelacy  of  France  was 
generally  opposed  to  it,  and  those  of  the  body  that  had  found  refuge 
in  England  lost  no  opportunity  of  communicating  this  disapprobation 
to  their  own  countrymen.     English  vessels  contrived  means  of  hold- 
ing occasional  communications  with  the  coast  of  France,  and  thus  the 
objections  of  the  exiled  French  prelates  to  Napoleon's  new  ecclesas- 

*  AliBon,  iv.  G81. 
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fcical  arrangements  found  their  way  into  all  parts  of  his  country. 
Great  complaints  were  made  of  this  in  Paris,  and  endeavours  were 
not  wanting  to  procure  the  banishment  from  England  of  the  prelates 
who  thus  kept  up  religious  irritation  in  France,  especially  of  the 
bishops  of  Arras  and  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  whose  activity  was  the  greatest 
in  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  their  own  country,  adverse 
to  its  recent  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  questions.  The  English 
government  was,  however,  honourably  conspicuous  for  maintaining 
the  rights  of  hospitality  during  the  whole  course  of  the  revolutionary 
wars,  and  it  was  most  unlikely  to  violate  them  for  the  termination 
of  dissatisfaction,  which  might  importantly  serve  itself.* 

§  4.  But  however  Pius  might  be  grieved  and  even  embarrassed  by 
the  refusals  which  reached  him  from  the  most  respectable  portion  of 
the  French  prelacy,  he  felt  too  much  interest  in  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  his  creed  in  their  country,  and  perhaps  also  too  much  appre- 
hension of  its  powerful  ruler,  to  decline  any  important  call  from  Paris. 
One  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1804,  which  put  his  flexibility  to  a 
aeFere  trial.  In  the  May  of  that  year  Buonaparte  had  been  nominated, 
with  a  most  remarkable  degree  of  national  unanimity,  emperor  of  the 
French,  and  he  desired  to  have  this  new  dignity  solemnly  confirmed 
to  him  by  a  grand  coronation  at  the  pope's  hands.  It  was  true  that 
nothing  had  seemed  more  likely  to  shake  his  power  than  the 
Concordat,  from  the  violent  opposition  that  it  raised.  His  power,  not- 
withstanding, had  been  rapidly  on  the  increase  ever  since  this  arrange- 
ment had  been  effected  ;  and  he  knew  that  fresh  sanctions  from 
religion^  however  scoffers  might  receive  them  after  their  inveterate 
ftshion,  would  have  no  inconsiderable  weight  with  the  great  majority. 
JHe  might  even  be  fortified  in  this  opinion  by  the  papal  corona- 
tion of  Pippin,  which  gave  a  sort  of  consecration  to  the  Carolingian 
dynasty,  and  excluded  the  former  race  by  authority  of  the  church. 
Early  in  June,  accordingly,  Pius  received  a  request  to  officiate  at  the 
new  emperor's  coronation.  Considerable  difficulties  were  immediately 
raised  by  the  cardinals,  partly,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  some  further 
concessions  to  the  church,  but  partly,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
honest  prejudices  of  the  individuals  themselves,  and  a  strong  percep- 
tion of  the  solid  objections  that  opposed  compliance.  The  time 
might  be  gone  by  for  urging  that  none  but  the  German  emperors,  the 
presumed  successors  of  the  Roman  Caesars,  were  justified  by  their 
admitted  position  to  demand  coronation  from  the  bishop  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Europe ;  a  prelate,  too,  whose  own  position  had  so  wonder- 
fidly  advanced  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  But  there  were  incontrovertible 
reasons  fop  declining  to  gratify  the  recently  created  monarch.  He 
was  denounced,  by  the  largest  portion  of  Europe,  as  nothing  better 
than  a  mere  adventurer,  who  had  gained  by  impudence  and  good  luck 
possession  of  a  revolutionary  throne  which  would  soon  reject  him  in 
mvour  of  its  rightful  owner.  A  coronation  by  the  pope  was  really, 
therefore^  the  pontifical  recognition  of  a  new  dynasty  as  the  successor 

»  Collins,  218. 
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of  the  Bourbona,  whose  family  had  been  acknowledged  for  centuries* 
by  the  Boman  see,  as  legitimate  occupants  of  the  French  throne,  and 
whose  representative,  an  obedient  son  of  the  papal  church,  was  then 
the  claimant  of  that  throne.  But  neither  Pius  nor  the  cardinals  could 
do  any  more  than  demur  and  negotiate.  Buonaparte  was  an  urgent 
suitor,  whom  it  might  be  ruin  to  deny.  He  was,  accordingly,  apprised 
by  a  letter  from  Bome,  early  in  the  autumn,  that  the  pope  would  offi- 
ciate as  desired,  and  would  set  out  for  France  ¥rithiD  a  very  short 
time.  Pius  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  25th  of  November,  in 
his  own  carriage,  with  the  emperor  by  his  side.  Napoleon  had  gone 
out  on  horseback  to  meet  him,  and  when  he  did  so,  immediately 
alighted.  The  pontiff  did  the  same,  and  the  two  then  took  their  seats 
in  the  carriage.  Napoleon  entering  first.  From  Fontainebleau,  Pius 
proceeded  alone  to  Paris,  where  he  was  magnificently  lodged  in  the 
Tuileries,  and  received  upon  every  public  appearance  with  extraordi- 
nary respect.  He  confirmed  his  title  to  such  treatment  by  a  mild 
dignity  at  all  times,  and  a  Christian-like  forbearance  upon  the  few 
occasions  that  required  it^  On  the  2nd  of  December,  1804,  he  was 
called  upon  for  the  performance  of  his  promise ;  and  he  must  have 
found  the  call  very  painful,  in  spite  of  the  various  preliminaries  that 
had  distracted  attention,  and  any  suspicions  of  his  own,  that  a  step  so 
outrageous  to  the  advocates  of  hereditary  monarchy  might  more  than 
counterbalance  those  benefits  that  it  must  confer  upon  the  church. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  Notre  Damey  amid  a  display  of  the  most 
gorgeous  magnificence.  But  notwithstanding  a  very  favourable  winter 
day,  for  it  was  beautifully  bright,  although  severely  cold,  the  demo- 
cratic populace  displayed  none  of  the  enthusiasm  that  had  greeted  far 
inferior  shows  of  a  revolutionary  kind.  After  all,  Pius  was  not 
allowed  to  crown  the  emperor.  He  merely  anointed  and  gave  him 
the  benediction,  and  having  done  so.  Napoleon  took  the  crown  and 
placed  it  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands.  The  empress  then  knelt 
before  him,  and  he  crowned  her  with  all  that  grace  of  manner  that 
rarely  fails  superior  minds  on  great  occasions,  when  fully  conscious  of 
undisputed  pre-eminence.  The  presence  of  Pius  upon  this  most 
remarkable  day,  excited  comments  little  favourable  to  him  throughout 
Europe,  nearly  all  men  treating  it  as  a  proof  of  time-serving  timidity, 
or  sycophancy ;  and  the  monarchical  party  considering  it  besides  as  a 
breach  of  integrity,  and  immeasurably  below  the  papal  dignity.  The 
pontiff  had,  however,  a  most  embarrassing  choice  to  make.  He  knew 
the  gross  irreligion  that  stalked  through  all  the  influential  classes  in 
France ;  he  knew,  probably,  equally  well,  that  Napoleon's  religion  was 
really  very  much  upon  a  par  with  that  of  those  around  him,  and  that 
his  temper  defied  contradiction.  Had  a  refusal,  therefore,  come  from 
Borne,  to  assist  at  the  imperial  coronation,  not  only  present  advan- 
tages might  have  been  lost  to  the  church,  and  future  hopes  foreclosed, 
but  even  the  very  existence  of  the  papacy  might  have  been  abrupUj 
terminated.  Thus  the  pope's  journey  to  Paris,  though  deeply  humi- 
liating to  him  personally,  in  spite  of  the  gay  gilding  scattered  so 
profusely  upon  it,  and  embarrassing  besides  to  all  under  papal  pre- 
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dices  out  of  France,  might  fairly  be  considered,  in  a  choice  of  evils, 

the  less. 

§  5.  Pius,  however,  had  among  his  objects  in  view,  in  gratifying 
apoleon,  some  of  a  character  merely  temporal,  and  his  very  flatter- 
g  reception  at  the  French  court  inspired  him  with  hopes  of  succeed- 
g  in  them.  As  a  sovereign  prince,  he  could  never  cease  to  regret 
lat  three  legations  in  Bomagna,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Tolentino, 
•mained  in  the  power  of  France.  Nor  did  he  despair,  from  the  sacri- 
ses  that  he  had  made,  and  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  were 
•ceived  at  Paris,  of  recovering  from  imperial  generosity  at  least  this 
>rtion  of  the  papal  territories.  Some  of  his  more  discerning  states- 
ten  entertained  no  such  opinion.  They  remarked,  in  all  the  profes- 
cms  and  civilities  by  which  he  had  recently  been  greeted,  a  studious 
xttinence  from  everything  that  bore  upon  mere  politics.  The 
tench  court  was  most  anxious  to  treat  the  pope  with  profound 
ispect,  and  to  meet  his  wishes  upon  spiritual  affairs :  upon  temporal 

seemed  unwilling  to  enter.  Pius  was  not,  however,  convinced  by 
U8  ominous  silence,  that  his  eagerness  to  rule  where  former  popes 
ad  ruled  must  prove  unavailing.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Bome, 
e  despatched,  accordingly,  a  memorial  to' Paris,  particularising  the 
18868  undergone  by  the  papal  see,  and  admonishing  the  emperor  to 
odulate  the  glory  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  restore  the  severed  terri- 
>rie8.  He  received  a  very  civil  answer,  expressing  earnest  wishes  for 
le  extension  of  his  religious  authority,  and  even  intimating  a  desire 

>  confer  temporal  advantages  upon  him,  if  any  opportunity  of  doing 

>  should  arise ;  but  treating  actual  arrangements  as  irrevocable,  and 
ny  diminution  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
a  October,  1805,  he  felt  still  more  forcibly  the  hopelessness  of  occu- 
ying  any  higher  position  than  that  of  the  most  dignified  of  Napoleon's 
Bssals,  and  the  most  effective  of  his  tools.  The  Austrian  war  made 
jicona,  the  most  important  fortress  in  the  papal  states,  of  great  value 

>  France,  and  her  troops  took  possession  of  it  without  any  hesitation. 
'ainly  did  Pius  remonstrate.  He  was  coolly  told  in  reply,  that 
Lthough  sovereign  of  Boqie,  Napoleon  was  its  emperor.  This 
nnouncement  of  an  intention  to  treat  him  as  a  mere  viceroy,  the 
ope  met  with  great  propriety,  denying  that  Bome  owed  even  tem- 
oral  obedience  to  any  earthly  power  but  his  own,  and  utterly  refus- 
ag  to  make  any  declaration  of  war  against  nations  embroiled  with 
France,  whether  Bomish  or  protestant.  Such  language  proved  highly 
ffensive  at  Paris,  and  French  troops  successively  occupied  the  whole 
apal  territory,  holding  even  Bome  itself  in  a  sort  of  siege.  Pius  now 
■Iked  of  retiring  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  of  waiting  there 
riih  gates  strongly  barred,  but  with  no  other  preparation  for  resist- 
noe,  until  French  cannon  should  force  an  entrance.  He  was,  not- 
rithstanding,  pressed  with  fresh  demands,  amounting  to  a  complete 
urrender  of  his  rights  as  a  sovereign  prince ;  and  remaining  steadfast 
Q  his  refusal,  Bome  was  occupied,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1808,  by 
k  large  body  of  French  troops.  Within  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
lapal  court  was  officially  informed  that  this  occupation  would  continue 
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until  his  holiness  joined  the  emperor  in  a  leagae  ofiSmsiTe  and  defen- 
fciive.  Such  junction  beiiij^  rufased,  the  government  of  Kome  was 
regularly  a^uuied  by  France  on  the  2nd  of  April,  and  the  pope  was 
confined  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Qnirinal  palace.  He  still  remained 
wholly  unsubdued,  exhibiting  a  picture  of  virtuous  resignation  that 
will  do  him  immortal  honour.  Napoleon^s  great  successes,  however, 
were  proof  against  any  warning  from  this  resistance.  On  the  17th  of 
May,  1809,  he  issued  a  decree  formally  annexing  Bome  to  the  Ftendi 
empire,  and  declaring  it  a  free  city.  This  conclusive  aggression 
extorted  from  the  pope  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  Napoleon, 
and  all  concerned  in  his  own  dethronement,  but  carefully  restricting 
his  thunder  to  spirituals ;  an  improvement  upon  such  bi^ls  as  issued 
by  former  popes,  and  pretending  to  depose  obnoxious  princes,  that 
nhows  a  wiser  and  a  better  spirit  in  modem  times.'  Still  there  was 
enough  in  this  fulmination  to  awake  uneasiness.  It  evidently  had 
some  weight  upon  the  public  mind  in  Kome,  and  might  create  embar- 
rcissments  elsewliere.  Hence  !Miollis,  the  French  commander  in  that 
city,  seeing  any  recall  of  the  bull  utterly  hopeless,  became  anxious  for 
the  pope's  removal.  In  concert,  accordingly,  with  Murat,  at  Naples, 
he  gave  the  necessary  orders  to  general  Kadet,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1809.  A  strong  battalion  arriving  the  next  day  from  Naples,  the 
Quirinal  was  surrounded*  at  ten  on  that  very  night,  by  three  regi- 
ments. Thirty  men  silently  scaled  the  garden  walls,  and  posted 
themselves  under  the  palace  windows ;  fifty  more  entered  the  house 
itself  through  the  window  of  an  iminhabited  room,  and  the  gates 
being  thrown  open,  Radet  entered  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  These 
various  movements,  however,  consumed  the  night,  and  it  was  not  until 
six  (/clock  in  the  following  morning  that  the  pope,  awakened  by 
strokes  of  hatchets  forcing  the  interior  doors,  became  sensible  of  Lis 
situation,  lie  prepared  for  instant  death.  Calling  for  the  ring,  a 
present  from  queen  Clotilda,  worn  by  his  predeceh^sor  when  dyin"*,  he 
turned  his  eyes  upon  it  with  a  mild  serenity  of  (expression,  and  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  to  prevent  further  violence.  Kadft 
immediately  entered,  and  found  him  surrounded  by  a  few^  prelates,  all 
evidently  prepared  for  the  ^vorst,  and  certain  to  meet  it  like  Chris- 
tians. By  such  a  sptjctacle,  the  revolutionary  soldier  was  almost 
unnerved.  With  countenance  and  voice  betraying  deep  emotion,  he 
told  the  aged  pcmtiff,  that  his  own  painful  duty  was  to  require  of  him 
the  renunciation  of  all  liis  sovereign  rights,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
conduct  him  to  general  MioUis,  who  would  give  directions  for  his  ulti- 
mate destination.  With  the  utmost  cahnness,  Pius  firmly  refused  to 
make  the  desired  renunciation,  and  after  a  few  hasty  preparations, he 
was  placed  in  a  carriage,  by  the  side  of  his  able  minister,  cardinal 
I'acca,  and  escorted  out  of  Kome  by  a  po^verful  body  of  French 
cavalry.  At  Florence,  the  two  w^re  separated,  and  Pacca  was  sent  to 
(rrenoble  by  another  w^ay.  From  that  place,  an  especial  order  of 
Napoleon's  transferred  him  to  the  state  prison  of  Fenestrelles  in  Savoy. 

»  Cuoto,  321. 
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There  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  until  the  beginning  of  1813,  when 
the  unparalleled  disasters  of  the  Moscow  campaign  drove  Buonaparte 
upon  the  forlorn  hope  of  conciliating  the  pontiff,  and  his  illustrious 
Mend  Pacca  was  allowed  to  join  him  at  Fontainebleau,  with  a  view 
to  forward  the  imperial  designs.  To  that  place  Pius  himself  had 
been  recently  removed,  and  he  was  detained  there  until  Napoleon^s 
overthrow  in  1814.  He  had  previously  spent  three  years  at  Savona, 
whither  he  was  transferred  from  Grrenoble,  and  the  cause  of  his 
removal  from  that  place  was  inteUigence  that  an  English  frigate  was 
eruifling  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  with  a  view  to  his  escape.  At  Savona 
he  was  not  actually  in  prison,  but  always  imder  strict  observation.  To 
the  seizure  of  his  person,  Buonaparte  protested  at  St.  Helena  that  he 
was  not  privy ;  and  such,  probably,  is  the  literal  truth.  But  his 
whole  subsequent  conduct  proves  incontrovertibly  that  he  approved  of 
the  act  after  it  was  committed,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  in  strict  conformity  with  his  own  instructions,  although 
his  agents  might  have  been  intentionally  allowed  considerable  discre- 
tion in  the  execution  of  them.  The  captivity  of  Pius  required,  in 
fact,  no  slight  caution,  and  hence  it  was  obviously  convenient  to  shift 
the  responsibility  of  it,  as  much  as  possible.  In  spite  of  the  scoffing 
spirit  upon  all  serious  subjects  fatally  prevalent,  even  in  France,  a 
pope  who  was  a  prisoner  strongly  moved  popular  pity  and  veneration. 
When  Pius  was  first  taken  to  Grenoble,  the  French  people  crowded 
around  him  with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  respectful  affection. 
On  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  he  was  more  than  once  under  the 
necessity  of  exerting  his  personal  influence  to  prevent  attempts  at 
a  rescue.' 

§  6.  The  earliest  measure  of  much  general  importance,  which  fol- 
lowed the  retium  of  Pius  to  Eome,  wa«  the  revival  of  the  Jesuits,  or 
more  properly,  their  reorganisation  as  a  religious  order,  capable  of 
indefinite  extension.  As  masses  of  individuals,  more  or  less  connected 
together,  they  had  never  been  extinct ;  and  in  two  recent  instances, 
they  had  already  been  formed  into  national  communities.  The 
emperor  Paul  obtained  papal  authority  for  their  revival  in  Kussia,  in 
1801,  and  in  1804  they  were  revived  in  Sicily,  at  the  suit  of  king 
Ferdinand ;  a  patronage  but  moderately  flattering  in  either  case.* 
These  concessions  the  pope,  by  a  bull  issued  in  August  1814,  extended 
to  his  own  states,  and  to  all  others.  He  authorised,  accordingly, 
Thaddeus  Borrozowski,  general  of  the  order,  to  reunite  its  members 
into  one  community,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  themselves  in  edu- 
eation,  and  in  clerical  duties.^  The  publication  of  this  bull  was 
followed  by  an  act,  ordaining  the  restitution  of  the  funds  which 
formed  a  patrimony  for  the  Jesuits,  and  compensation  for  such  of 
their  property  as  had  been  confiscated.^  The  reason  assigned  for 
a  measure  so  decisive  as  the  restoration  of  an  order  which  had  been 
generally  obnoxious,  in  Romish  countries  even,  but  a  few  years  before, 

»  Alison,  vii.  615.  '  Butler's  Hist.  Mem.  iv.  355. 
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was  solicitations  from  persons  of  every  class,'  and  the  obvious  duty 
of  employing  a  body  so  '  vigorous  and  experienced  to  row  the  bark  of 
St,  Peter^  tossed  by  continual  storms.'*  This  metaphorical  language 
lias  been  interpreted  as  meant  for  protestantism;'  which  unquestion- 
ably was  the  original  mark  that  Jesuits  aimed  at.  The  papal  party^ 
however,  interprets  it  as  meant  for  infidelity.^  Nor  is  this  viev 
imreasonable.  England,  a  protestant  state,  had  been  mainly  instni* 
mental  in  the  pope's  restoration,  and  of  dangers  from  her  creed  PiuB 
had  long  possessed  very  little  leisure  to  think.  But  he  had  seen  a 
great  d^  of  the  dangers  caused  by  infidelity.  He  therefore  naturally 
thought  most  of  the  evils  from  that  quarter,  and  reasoned  that  tLqr 
were  more  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  combined  efforts  of  a  com- 
pact body  admirably  organised  and  skilfully  directed,  like  the  Jesuitic 
order,  than  by  the  desultory  movements  of  individuals  led  by  their 
own  impulses  to  come  forward,  and  commonly  possessing  neither  the 
discretion  nor  the  ability  to  come  forward  effectively.  But  it  is  plain 
that  Jesuitism,  made  once  more  thoroughly  effective,  will  ever  seek 
its  principal  objects  of  attack  among  adherents  of  a  scriptural  &ith. 
Such  religionists  are  likely  to  take  a  full  share  in  the  warfore  against 
infidelity  ;  but  their  influence,  and  even  their  existence,  always 
menace  with  absolute  extinction  such  articles  of  faith  as  have  no 
surer  warrant  than  tradition,  and  such  religious  usages  as  are  pal- 
pably akin  to  downright  heathenism.  The  inherent  rottenness  of  the 
system  that  labours  under  these  objections,  appears  from  few  things 
more  clearly  than  from  an  instinctive  clinging  to  organised  combina- 
tious  during  many  ages,  and,  as  society  advanced,  from  its  urgent  need 
of  a  combination  so  versatile  and  so  perfectly  organised  as  that  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  this  proteiform  body,  individuals  are  merged  in  the 
whole.  Their  personal  sense  of  moral  responsibility  even  is  liable  to 
be  seriously  impaired  by  the  share  of  it  seemingly  thrown  upon  a 
superior ;  and  the  superior  himself  is  exposed  to  a  similar  evil  from 
confidential  commimications  with  select  counsellors,  and  from  his 
dependence  upon  the  recorded  principles  of  his  order.  In  the  end, 
undoubtedly,  such  a  society  can  hardly  fail  of  injuring  the  cause  that 
it  may  temporarily  serve.  When  success  has  aroused  a  grasping  ambi- 
tion in  itself,  and  a  jealous  hostility  in  others,  all  its  proceedings  are 
likely  to  be  regarded  with  a  suspicion  greater  even  than  the  necessity 
requires,  and  the  exertions  of  individual  members  are  very  liable  to 
be  undervalued.     The  men  are  known  to  be  tools  artfully  used  by 


»  Butlor's  Hist.  Mem.  iv.  366. 

'  Jlist.  of  the  Jesuits,  i.  10. 

■  *  The  (jrdcr  of  the  Jesuits'  says  Villors, 
*  the  most  important  of  all  the  orders,  was 
jiloced  in  opposition  to  the  Reformation^ 
and  it  acquired  a  preponderance  pntpor- 
tioned  to  the  enormous  mass  which  it  was 
intended  to  counterbalance.  It  is  with 
n'fen*noo  to  the  snnie  preat  objwt  of  oppos- 
ing the  Reformation,  that  the  presmt  pope' 
(1816)  'has  doclarod  that  he  should  deem 
himself  'guilty  of  a  great  crime  towards 


God,  if,  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  Christian 
npuhfic,  in  othor  worlds,  of  the  cause  of 
popcr)',  he  shoidd  neglect  to  employ  the  aids 
which  the  special  Providence  of  God  had 
put  in  his  power.'  History  of  the  Jesuits, 
li.  396. 

*  •  It  is  in  vain  that  the  adTocatos  of  his 
holiness  will  contend  that  he  desir«d  th€ 
aid  of  the  Jesuits  against  infidelity;  for 
where  is  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  infidelity  now?*     Ilnd, 
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md  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied  may  be  thought 
the  parties  themselves,  if  honestly  under  their  own  guidance^ 
ot  have  more  than  half  approved.^ 

^mong  the  results  of  the  restoration  of  papal  authority  was 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  arrangements  in  France.  Pius  had 
owed  little  more  power  in  that  country,  under  the  imperial 
lent,  than  the  privilege  of  granting  institution  to  prelates 
'ed  by  Napoleon.  This  sanction,  however,  he  was  found  in 
ises  imwilling  to  give.  In  1811,  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven 
were  ineffectual  suitors  for  it.  Indignant  at  such  a  disregard 
choice,  Buonaparte  declared  the  Concordat  at  an  end,  and 
council  of  French  and  Italian  prelates  to  Paris,  to  provide  a 
for  existing  evils.*  But  they  came  to  no  determination, 
their  first  session  in  June.  At  a  second,  in  the  following 
they  determined,  that  unless  the  pope  should  institute  within 
iths  of  the  imperial  nomination,  that  power  should  devolve 
e  metropolitan.  After  many  conferences,  the  pope  confirmed 
ree ;  but,  for  some  imknown  reason,  the  emperor  would  not 
it.  In  1813,  Pius  was  again  plied  with  negotiations  for  a 
%cordaty  and  Napoleon  actually  signed  certain  ai-ticles  as  the 
one.  The  pope,  however,  though  a  prisoner  at  Fontainebleau, 
1  this  plan,  and  declined  all  further  intercoiu'se  with  the 
I  court,  until  he  should  be  restored  to  liberty.  Buonaparte's 
fairs  now  became  so  urgent  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  think 
'  the  church,  and  accordingly,  Lewis  XVIII.,  on  his  restoration, 
cclesiastical  questions  in  a  very  imsatisfactory  state.  It  was 
il  after  various  negotiations,  protracted  into  1817,  that  they 
iced  upon  a  permanent  footing.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the 
lot  of  1801  should  wholly  cease,  and  that  the  religious  con- 
'  France  should  stand  hereafter  upon  the  basis  that  had  been 
between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  At  the  same  time  were 
seven  new  archbishoprics  and  twenty-five  bishoprics,  to  be 
I,  as  before,  with  stipends  out  of  the  public  revenue;  a 
d  substitute  for  the  ease  and  independence  which  France,  in 
imes,  had  conferred  upon  her  clergy.' 

When  the  nineteenth  century  opened,  the  Romanists  of 
and  Ireland  entertained  sanguine  expectations,  from  former 
ons,  the  progress  of  liberality,  and  rumours  of  the  minister's 
)le  intentions,  of  a  complete  release  from  their  civil  disabilities, 
ven  believed  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  given  positive  encouragement 


holiness,  since  the  publication  of 
or  the  restoration  of  the  society, 
formally  signified,  that  it  was  not 
on  that  it  should  have  the  effect  of 
it  to  any  state  which  should  not 
w  express  a  wish  for  its  return* 
Hist.  Mem.  iv.  360.)  How,  then, 
emities  of  Jesuits  into  Britain 
ad?  Surely  the  state  has  not 
lie  order,  or  expressed  any  wish 
im.* 


«  Coote,  320. 

•  Collins,  223.  [Under  the  old  regime 
the  French  church  had  23  archbishops  and 
133  bishops.  It  has  now  (1862)  17  arch- 
bishops and  67  bishops,  besides  one  in 
Algeria  and  three  in  the  colonies.  In  1847 
the  ordinary  stipend  of  a  parish  priest  in 
the  C4)untry  was  from  the  state  32/.  a  year ; 
in  larger  populations  this  is  raised  to  48/., 
in  the  largest  to  60/.    EdJ\ 
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to  PJ':h  aiiticipatK/nSy  when  inxenx  upon  the  legislatire  nnioD  of  the 
two  ithkUfU,  The  real  ezicv^ura^ement,  however,  given  far  hhn 
aiiiO'j/jt':<l  to  liO  more  than  an  observation  in  the  speech  bj  wfaidi  he 
broii;?ht  the  articles  of  union  before  the  House  of  Commoos,  that 
until  t}iat  rneaaure  .should  be  carried,  ^full  conoeanons  could  not  be 
rna^ie  Vj  the  Kouiani^t^y  without  endangering  the  state,  and  shakin? 
the  con^ititution  to  the  centre." '  This  language,  which  is  at  foitheBC 
ambi(ruoiD»,  and  might  be  little  else  than  a  rhetorical  amplificitioii, 
wa-i  naturally  taken  by  the  parties  anxious  for  relief  as  an  ezplidc 
declaration  in  their  fAVour.  They  talked.  acoordinglT,  of  a  promiw 
uuui*:;  but  .Mr*  Kox  candidly  expressed  a  belief,  in  180i5,  tlut  such 
waK  not  the  fact;'  and  in  1810,  Robert  Stewart,  visooiint  Castlereagfa, 
(aft/;rwards  marquess  of  Londonderry,)  negatived  in  the  House  of 
(.'ommonx  current  reports  of  a  pledge  given,  in  the  fullest  and  most 
un^.-^iuivrx-al  manner.  That  able  statesman  was  the  principal  om- 
ductrir  of  the  union  in  Ireland ;  and  during  the  two  years  that  it  wis 
in  limitation  he  carefully  abstained  from  compromising  Mr.  Pitt  in 
any  manner,  as  to  the  political  disabilities  of  Romanists ;  a  silaioe 
which  ut^iT  oliftervers,  intent  upon  the  removal  of  them,  interpreted 
unfavourably,  and,  in  consequence,  much  of  their  influence  iw 
exert«^l  to  pn.*Herve  the  Irish  legislature.  Leading  Romanista,  aoowd- 
ingly,  were  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  assigning  the 
imiHisHibility  of  obtaining  royal  consent  to  the  removal  of  Romiflh 
(liHabiliti<*H,  as  a  reason  for  breaking  up  the  ministry,  in  1801.'  It 
in,  indeed,  probable  that  this  was  not  the  true  reason;  that  rather 
lyin;^  in  the  difficulties  of  making  peace,  experienced  by  a  cabinet 
which  hafl  long  bound  up  its  interests  with  war.  Had  the  assigned 
caiisr  l>«M;n  the  real  one,  Mr.  Pitt  could  hardly  have  abstained  from 
advoc.'it  ing  the  (juestion,  wiieu  unfettered  by  office.  He  did,  however, 
HO  al)Htain,  and  when  again  in  office,  that  abstinence  continued ;  pro- 
haliiy  from  rcHp(»ct  for  (ieorge  III.'s  conscientious  scruples.  But 
Romish  (liHabiliticH  could  not  be  connected,  however  inaccurately, 
with  tin*  ret  influent  of  a  cabinet,  popular  above  most  recorded  in 
l<ji'(liHh  hintory,  without  giving  to  the  question  of  their  removal  an 
im))ortance  in  Mie  public  mind,  that  had  been  hopeless  during  a  long 
interval  of  time.  Nevertheless,  petitions  from  the  Irish  Romanists, 
priH<'nte(l  to  Parliament  in  1805,  though  leading  to  animated  discua- 
niouM,  were  defeated  by  considerable  majorities/  Their  principal 
lulvoeateH  werii  the  Whigs,  then  in  opposition  ;  and  that  party  coming 
into  power  on  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  in  the  beginning  of  1806,  thought 
itself  iMMind  in  honour  to  urte  its  improved  position  for  the  further- 
Hii('(»  of  that  great  eoneession  to  liomanism  which  it  had  strenuously 
though  inetViH'tualiy  supported  luider  less  favourable  circumstances 
There  wtM'e,  however,  strong  prejudices  against  concession,  both  in 
the  kiuix.  imd  in  a  majority  of  the  people.  The  Whig  ministry, 
therefi>n»,  only  pro])osed  a  partial  measure  of  relief.     As  the  law 

'   Up.  rinllp(»ttH'H  htteron  tht  Coronation  *  Ihid.  141. 

(htth,     l^.ii.l.  1828,  p.  13(3.  *  Bisscfa  Crfoiye  ///.ri.  9S. 

'  //W,  i:j8. 
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stood  in  Britain,  no  Romanist  could  be  even  a  subaltern  in  the  army ; 
all  officers  being  liable  to  the  operation  of  the  Test  Act  In  Ireland, 
by  an  Act  passed  in  1793,  papists  might  hold  any  situation  in  the 
army,  except  that  of  commander-in-chief,  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  or  general  on  the  staff.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1807, 
Charles,  viscount  Howick,  afterwards  the  second  Earl  G-rey,  moved  a 
bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  enable  persons  of  every  religious 
persuasion  to  hold  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  without  any 
other  condition  than  the  taking  of  a  specified  oath  of  allegiance, 
repugnant  to  no  religious  opinion.  When  the  draught  of  this  bill 
was  submitted  to  the  king,  as  is  usual  in  matters  of  importance,  he 
made  several  objections,  but  at  length  his  opposition  was  overcome, 
and  leave  was  obtained  to  propose  the  measure.  He  was  not,  how- 
erer,  fully  aware  of  its  operation,  until  this  came  out  in  the  debate.^ 
He  then  saw,  that  the  measiure  would  remove  Bomish  disabilities  to 
a  greater  extent  than  he  had  calculated,  and  being  apprehensive 
that  his  coronation  oath  was  inconsistent  with  so  large  a  measure  of 
eonoession,  he  refused  any  longer  to  countenance  the  bilL  Finding 
him  immoveable,  the  ministry  determined  upon  relinquishing  their 
vdan;  but  permission  was  requested  for  the  lords  Grrenville  and 
Howick,  both  to  detail  in  parliament  their  opinions  upon  the  general 
policy  of  such  a  measure,  and  to  submit  the  matter  again,  when  cir- 
eamstances  should  invite,  to  the  royal  consideration.  The  latter 
stipulation  proved  so  disagreeable  to  the  king,  that,  instead  of  accept- 
ing it,  he  required  from  the  applicants  a  written  pledge,  to  abstain 
hereafter  from  bringing  forward  any  such  concession  to  Roman 
Catholics  as  that  which  he  had  recently  declined.  He  was  told  in 
reply,  that  no  such  pledge  could  be  given  constitutionally,  or  con- 
ristently  with  that  oath  which  is  taken  by  every  privy  councillor. 
This  answer  occasioned  an  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  ministry.^  The 
discarded  statesmen  then  lost  no  time  in  organising  an  opposition, 
which  placed  concession  to  the  Bomanists  in  the  fore-ground  of  its 
psrty  warfare. 

§  9.  The  Whig  party,  however,  which  thus  patronised  the  very 
ssct  that  it  had  formerly  laboured  so  strenuously  to  crush,  was  far 
fiom  popular.      Hence  repeated  motions  made   in   parliament   for 
Oairholic  Emancipation^  as  the  phrase  ran,  were  negatived  by  con- 
siderable, but  decreasing  majorities.     At  length,  Mr.  Canning,  habitu- 
ally the  advocate  of  Tory  politics,  came  over  to  the  other  side,  on 
ihis   much-agitated   question.      With   all   that  splendid  eloquence 
which  was  at  his  command,  he  moved,  on  the  22nd  of  Jime,  1812,  that 
;  the  house  should  pledge  itself  to  take  into  serious  consideration, 
;  early  in  the  next  session  of   parliament,  the  Boman  Catholic  dis- 
'  abilities,  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  conciliatory  disposal  of  them  as 
might  conduce  to  the  national  peace  and  strength,  the  stability  of 
fhe  protestant  establishment,  and  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  classes. 
This  motion  was  carried  by  a  decisive  majority  of  235  against  106. 

»  Alison,  Ti.  183.  «  Bntler,  ii.  211. 
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III  th*:  lyjTdx  a  Hznibu-  motioQ  vas  dt^eated  odIt  far  a  snde  vote: 
bur  'ioh  V2k^  tb^  turn  Hvw  taken  bj  public  opinion,  that  many 
[/e^/f/le  ihow^tX  no  dLappointmeDt  vhatever  likriv  to  have  met  the 
YiffUiMi^rXs  in  the  upper  hoa%&,  had  not  a  recent  meeting  in  Dablin 
<:\si\uitrt\  relief  a»  a  matter  of  ri^ht,  and  menaced  oppoation  with 
eieiijplan'  veii;/eanoe.*  The  s«saon  of  1813,  aecordinglT,  was  opened 
HJtri  apf^eararicee  Terr  much  in  farour  of  the  Bomaniste,  and  their 
c?iiiM;  went  vict/iriously  through  some  rerr  hard  parliamentaiy  figfat- 
iri<^';  but  wheD  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  complete  sacoeaB  in  the 
liouv;  of  Commons,  Charles  Abbot ,  the  speaker,  afterwards  loid 
Colchester,  moved,  that,  among  the  conoessdons,  a  neat  in  either  house 
of  f^rl  lament  nhould  not  be  included.  This  motion  was  csarried  hja 
majority  of  four,  and  the  advocates  of  the  measure  immediately 
threw  it  up  in  disgust,  declaring  that  such  rdief  as  did  not  indnde 
a/lmixKion  to  the  legislature  was  unworthy  of  Bomish  acceptance.' 
In  MiibHer^uent  years  the  question  of  relief  was  repeatedly  brought 
forwani,  but  without  success.  The  obstacles  to  it  in  the  throne  were 
by  no  means  remove^!,  although  a  deep  feeling  of  religion  had 
lH;en  very  far  from  so  conspicuous  there  as  in  former  years,  under 
(jeor^i^e  III.  Towards  the  close  of  autumn,  in  1810,  that  exemplary 
s^jvereign  sank  into  an  insanity  from  which  he  never  recovered.  His 
eldeht  s^>n,  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  appointed  regent  in 
the  following  February,  acted  as  if  bound  by  a  nice  sense  of  honour 
to  use  that  delegated  authority  for  the  furtherance  of  such  objects  as 
hiH  venenible  parent  would  approve,  in  case  of  restoration  to  reason. 
Jle  provwl  also  himself,  on  succeeding  to  the  crown  in  1820,  averse 
from  the  adrninsion  of  Romanists  to  political  power.  His  next 
brother  likewiwf,  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  whose  manly  bearing 
uf»oii  all  occaHJoriH,  and  exemplary  diligence  as  commander-in-chief, 
n*n«l(*re(l  him  popular  in  spite  of  some  immoral  follies  at  one  time, 
w.'iH  ('ntirely  against  further  concession  to  the  Romanists.  That 
prince's  anxi(rty  upon  this  subject  reached  even  to  the  approach  of 
(l(!atli,  and  lu?  wished  his  brother  to  be  apprised  of  it,  if  painfully 
[»ri'Hsc(l  to  give  way.  Most  of  the  Tory  party  too,  a  great  majority 
of  the  pcophi,  and  nearly  all  the  clergy,  remainefl  of  opinion,  not- 
wilhslantliiig  the;  arguments  and  importunities  perseveringly  urged 
hy  thr  WhigH  and  Romanists,  that  adherents  to  the  papacy  could  not 
Halrly  i><^  trustful  with  political  power,  in  a  state  essentially  protestant. 
Hut  H«)  inccHwint  was  the  clamour  for  relief,  that  all  men  became 
wrary  of  reKiHtancc,  and  ^leard  impatiently  of  every  fresh  exertion  to 
Htir  tlu)  (Catholic  (piestion. 

§  10.  Ah  tli(?  eli?ctive  franchise,  however,  had  been  conceded  to 
I^^^lahiMt,s  in  Ireland,  in  1793,  although  it  continued  closed  against 
tiicni  in  Kngland,  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  want  strenuous 
advocates  in  tlui  House  of  Commons.  The  Irish  priesthood  of  their 
church,  euKTging  from  the  extreme  depression  under  wbich  it  had 
long  l)(»en  kept,  had  now  taken  a  prominent  part  in  politics.     On  the 

'  m»«ct,  ri.  3il.  «  Butler,  ii.  267. 
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»tlier  hand^  the  influence  of  Irish  protestantism  had  materially 
[eclined  within  the  last  few  years.  The  Union,  by  contracting  the 
lumber  of  government  situations^  was  the  cause  of  removal  to  many 
»rotestant  families:  the  low  prices  of  agricultural  produce  which 
allowed  upon  the  peace  of  1814,  were  another  such  cause,  and  the 
peration  of  this  was  very  wide.  The  well-conditioned  yeoman  could 
lOt  endure  the  alteration  in  his  circumstances  which  thus  came  upon 
lim.  He  put  up  to  sale  such  of  his  property  as  was  convertible  into 
cioney,  and  emigrated  to  America.  In  his  place  came  a  Romish 
leighbour,  who  had  been  habituated  to  a  far  lower  degree  of  artificial 
omfort.^  Thus  the  papal  priesthood  was  acquiring  every  day  a  more 
xtensive  field.  The  extraordinary  power,  however,  obtained  by  Irish 
lomanism,  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  Catholic  Asaociatioriy  an 
organised  confederacy,  which  soon  wielded  the  populace  at  its  will. 
[liis  formidable  body  levied  contributions,  called  catholic  rent,  on 
he  whole  Bomish  community,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  coming, 
Q  Tery  small  sums,  from  the  peasantry,  although  perhaps  the  poorest 
a  Europe.  The  alleged  purpose  of  this  collection  was  the  promo- 
ion  of  catholic  emancipation  by  every  means  accessible  to  money. 
The  magnitude  of  the  instrument  thus  provided  may  be  estimated 
rom  the  fact,  that  in  the  single  month  of  November,  1824,  the  sum 
ollected  was  3,007^.  10s.  4d.  Of  the  contributors,  very  many  were 
ar  from  volunteers;  but  denunciations  of  the  priests  from  their 
Itars,  and  intimidating  importunities  of  active  neighbours,  allowed 
lo  Eomanist  any  choice.  The  result  of  such  a  powerful  engine  was 
he  rapid  spread  of  a  violent  agitation  all  over  Ireland.  Until  1823, 
he  great  body  of  Irish  Romanists  had  thought  little  about  political 
Usabilities,  but  when  the  Catholic  Association  had  once  thoroughly 
aken  possession  of  the  country,  the  whole  Romish  population  became 
rild  upon  every  mention  of  emancipation,  and  it  was  the  word  that 
Aenest  met  the  ear.  Yet  a  great  degree  of  misapprehension  com- 
aonly  prevailed  as  to  the  object  in  view.  Some  of  the  people 
np])osed  it  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  forfeited  estates ;  others,  the 
egal  establishment  of  the  Romish  religion.  At  length  the  associa- 
ion  assumed  so  completely  the  tone  of  a  menacing  independent 
e^slature,  levying  money  at  its  will  for  purposes  of  its  own,  that  in 
,825  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  suppressing  it.  Ostensibly 
his  act  was  obeyed,  but  a  new  association  was  immediately  formed, 
a  such  a  manner  as  to  evade  the  law.  During  the  parliamentary 
essions  of  this  and  the  preceding  years,  numerous  witnesses  from 
reland  had  been  examined  before  committees  of  the  two  houses, 
rith  a  view  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the  violent  agitation  that 
onTulsed  that  country.  Most  of  these  drew  flattering  pictures  of 
he  profound  satisfaction,  and  consequent  tranquillity  to  be  expected 
rom  emancipation;*  although  they  generally  were  so  cautious  as  to 

■  'Evidence  of  Daniel   O'Connell,   Esq.  *  'No  Catholic  clei^gyman  has  the  slightest 

Bfore  the  House  of  Commons,  March  1,  disposition  to  derange  that  establislmient' 

^*Z6,     Evidence  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  (the    protestant)? — 'Not    the    slightest' 

and.  1825,  p.  170.  (ETidencc  of  the  Rev.  M.  Collins,  June  9, 
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deny  that  this  concession  alone  would  still  the  strife  of  which  Britain 
had  become  so  weary.  These  light  reservations  were,  however,  little 
noticed  by  the  customary  advocates  of  emancipation.  They  con- 
stantly spoke  of  that  measure  as  a  complete  remedy  for  all  tiie  ills 
of  Ireland,  and  such  a  view  of  it  daily  gained  ground. 

§  11.  In  1828,  catholic  emancipation  was  nevertheless  again  unsuc- 
cessful in  parliament,  but  it  gained  indirectly  an  important  step  by 
the  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acta.  Numerous  petitions 
were  presented  against  them,  and  on  the  26th  of  February,  I/ord 
John  Russell  made  a  motion  for  their  repeaL  Practically  they  had 
long  fallen  into  desuetude,  the  annual  indemnity  act  screening  pro- 
testant  dissenters  from  their  operation.  It  was,  however,  argued, 
that  laws  bearing  a  character  of  needless  intolerance  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  even  to  slumber  in  the  statute-book,  and  besides,  that  enough 
of  their  spirit  was  left  untouched  by  the  annual  indemnity,  to  make 
them  still  convertible  into  e?igines  of  oppression.  That  act  did  not 
really  render  a  dissenter  eligible  to  corporate  offices ;  it  only  exempted 
him  from  penalties,  in  case  he  should  not  have  taken  the  sacramental 
test.  An  action  against  him  for  this  neglect  could  still  only  by 
accident  miscarry,  and  even  if  it  did,  would  leave  him  liable  to  the 
costs.  It  was  obviously  improper  that  any  such  liability  should  con- 
tinue, and  there  was  very  little  disposition  to  wish  it  in  the  public 
mind.  Persons  who  were  as  averse  as  ever  from  the  conoessioDB 
desired  by  Romanists,  felt  no  objection  to  those  now  sought  by 
dissenters.  They  considered  the  Romish  doctrines  as  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  politics,  and  therefore  intolerable  in  parties  legislating 
for  a  protestant  state.  Dissenting  doctrines  were  viewed  as  mere 
modifications  of  religious  opinion,  for  which  no  man  was  responsible 
to  civil  society,  but  only  to  God  and  his  own  soul.  Hence  the  repeal 
sought  occasioned  very  little  opposition  in  parliament,  and  very  little 
notice  in  the  country.  It  was  not,  however,  deemed  proper  to  weaken 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  nation  by  this  concession.  The 
act  stated  that  'the  protestant  episcopal  church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  and 
the  protestant  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  government  thereof,  are  by  the  laws  of  this  realm 
severally  established,  permanently  and  inviolably.'  Hence  it  did  not 
leave  corporate  officers  at  liberty  to  use  any  power  that  might  come 
from  their  several  situations,  injuriously  to  the  religious  establish- 
ment of  the  country.  They  were  to  make  a  solenm  declaration,  that 
no  power  arising  from  their  corporate  capacities  should  be  turned  by 
them  to  the  detriment  of  the  church  establishment.* 


1824.  Evid.  on  Ireland,  p.  68.)  «If  wo 
wore  freed  from  the  disabilities  under 
wliich  we  labour,  we  have  no  mind,  and 
no  thought,  and  no  will,  but  that  which 
woidd  lead  us  to  incorporate  ourselves 
fully  and  essentially  with  this  great  king- 
dom ;  for  it  would  bo  our  greatest  pride 
to  Fhare  in  the  glories  and  the  riches  of 


England.' *  If  the  question,  commonlT 

called  catholic  emancipation,  were  carried, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  religious  differences 
would  cease  to  agitato  the  public  mind  in 
Ireland? — I  am  veiy  confident  they  would.' 
Evidence  of  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  Maich 
16,  1825.  Ihid.  pp.  383.  393. 
*  The  foUowing  is  the  declaration  pre- 
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§  12.  During  the  autumn  of  I8289  rumours  were  afloat  of  an  in- 
tention in  the  government  to  concede  the  Bomish  claims.  The  Great 
Captain,  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  man  whose  straight- 
forward integrity,  and  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  were  hardly 
below  his  imsurpassed  strategic  superiority,  was  then  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  He  had  said  in  parliament,  that  he  would  give  the  catholic 
question  full  consideration.  Hitherto  he  had  viewed  it  under  a  sense 
>f  individual  responsibility.  He  should  now  view  it  as  responsible  for 
the  chief  direction  of  public  affairs.  Nevertheless,  his  vote  contri- 
buted to  the  majority  of  forty-five,  by  which  the  measure  was  lost  in 
±ie  House  of  Lords,  in  the  session  of  1828,  and  his  speech  deprecated 
concession.  It  was,  therefore,  considered  by  such  as  approved  of  the 
Somish  disabilities,  that  he  was  one  of  the  last  men  to  surrender  this 
long-contested  question,  and  that  his  announcement  of  an  intention 
jo  give  it  a  statesmanlike  consideration,  merely  expressed  the  honest 
3urpo8e  of  a  comprehensive  mind  to  search  carefully  for  some  plan, 
irbereby  moderate  Romanists  might  be  shamed  out  of  agitation,  and 
siotestant  apprehensions  might  be  effectively  allayed.  His  principal 
xiadjutor,  too,  in  the  ministry,  Mr.  Peel,  afterwards  on  his  father's 
leath  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  statesman  whose  future  eminence  was  clearly 
Toreseen  by  the  best  judges  when  a  youth  at  college,  and  whose  whole 
mbsequent  life  had  been  an  imbroken  course  of  judicious  application, 
lenatorial  distinction,  and  moral  propriety,  had  invariably  been  an 
incompromising  opponent  of  the  Romish  claims.  It  was,  consequently, 
lapposed  in  most  quarters  that  unqualified  concession  was  never  to  be 
expected  from  him  any  more  than  from  his  illustrious  chief.  Wlien, 
lowever,  parliament  was  opened  by  commission  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1829,  the  king's  speech,  delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
ifter  adverting  to  the  Catholic  Association  and  requiring  powers  for 
its  suppression,  went  on  to  say, '  His  majesty  recommends,  that  when 
this  essential  object  shall  have  been  accomplished,  you  should  take 
nto  your  deliberate  consideration  the  whole  state  of  Ireland,  and  that 
^ou  should  review  the  laws  which  impose  civil  disabilities  on  his 
majesty's  Roman  catholic  subjects.  You  will  consider  whether  the 
removal  of  those  disabilities  can  be  effected  consistently  with  the  full 
md  perfect  security  of  our  establishments  in  Church  and  State,  with 
he  maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion  established  by  law,  and  of 
he  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  clergy  of  this  realm, 
ind  of  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge.  These  are  institutions 
rhich  must  ever  be  held  sacred  in  this  protestant  kingdom,  and  which 
t   is  the  duty  and   the  determination  of  his  majesty  to  preserve 


by  the  act :  *  I,  A.  B.,  do  eoleiniily 
nd  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  Goo, 
testify,  and  declare,  upon  the  trne 
of  a  Christian,  that  1  will  neyer 
%0geiBe  any  power,  authority,  or  influence 
rhich  I  may  j>ofl8e6s  by  virtueof  the  office 

f  ^ to  imure  or  weaken  the  protestant 

Inirch  as  it  18  by  law  established  in  Eng- 
md,  or  to  disturb  the  said  church,  or  the 


bishops  and  clergy  of  the  said  church,  in 
the  possession  of  any  rights  or  privileges  to 
which  such  church,  or  the  said  bishops  and 
clergy,  are,  or  may  be,  by  law  entitled.* — 
Act  for  repealing  so  much  of  several  Acts 
as  imposes  the  Necessity  of  receivina  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  as  a  Quali' 
fication  for  certain  Offices  ana  Employments. 
9th  May,  182S. 
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inviolate.'  It  was  late  and  reluctantly  that  George  IV.  gave  hiB  consent 
to  this  announcement,  and  even  after  the  measure  became  law,  he 
showed  marked  displeasure  towards  some  individuals  who  followed 
his  own  example  in  giving  way.  To  the  people  generally,  this  para- 
graph in  the  royal  speech  occasioned  extreme  surprise.  The  great 
majority  disapproved  it  highly,  and  petitions  against  the  proposed 
concession  poured  into  the  two  houses  of  parliament  in  torrents.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  even  such  as  disliked  Whig 
politics  were  unanimous  in  objecting  to  the  ministerial  propositioD. 
On  the  contrary,  the  superior  sections  of  the  middle  classes  had  long 
been  becoming  more  and  more  either  careless  of  the  question,  or 
willing  to  give  it  up  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Hence  the  House  of 
Commons  had  latterly  been  always  found  ready  for  a  surrender :  a 
disposition  of  which  Mr.  Peel  very  reasonably  complained,  saying  that 
a  people  bent  upon  the  continuance  of  exclusion  should  be  careful  to 
return  representatives  steady  to  that  object.  But  notwithstanding 
that  public  feeling  bore  politically  with  a  weight  greatly  diminished 
upon  the  maintenance  of  Bomish  disabilities,  it  really  was  adverse  as  a 
whole  to  the  complete  repeal  of  them.  The  clergy  and  others  of  the ' 
more  enlightened  advocates  for  their  continuance,  looked  upon  Romish 
anxiety  for  legislative  powers  as  chiefly  created  by  a  desire  to  seize 
upon  the  religious  endowments  in  Ireland,  perhaps  also  to  recover  the 
forfeited  estates  there,  or,  at  all  events,  by  a  sectarian  antipathy  to  the 
protestant  establishment.  Hence  the  clamour  was  thought  more 
likely  to  be  continued  by  concession  than  extinguished,  its  real 
objects  extending  far  beyond  its  present  demands.  Among  the  more 
ignorant  enemies  to  concession  there  was,  undoubtedly,  a  large  infu- 
sion of  mere  prejudice.  People  fancied  that  Bomanists,  unless 
excluded  from  all  hope  of  power,  were  likely  to  gain  the  ascendeDcy 
even  in  England,  and  to  renew  the  horrors  of  Mary's  reign.  Thus, 
there  was  a  general  feeling  against  concession,  and  if  popular  petitions 
could  have  averted  it,  the  year  1829  would  have  seen  it  once  more 
refused.  Mr.  Peel,  in  recommending  the  measure,  attributed  most 
of  the  evils  afflicting  Ireland  to  an  indisposition  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question.  Although  his  own  opinions,  therefore,  upon  its 
abstract  merits,  continued  unchanged,  yet  he  thought  a  longer  denial  of 
concession  highly  inexpedient.  He  did  not,  however,  consider  it  desir- 
able that  Bomanists  should  exercise  legislative  powers  without  binding 
themselves  by  oath  to  abstain  from  abusing  them  for  any  of  their  own 
sectarian  purposes.  Nor  did  he  mean  to  make  Bomanists  eligible  to 
the  offices  of  commander-in-chief,  or  of  lord  chancellor,  or  of  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  or  to  any  situation  in  the  church,  or  in  the 
institutions  connected  with  it.  He  wished  also  to  abridge  the  power 
po  offensively  used  by  the  Bomish  priests  of  Ireland,  in  influencing 
parliamenUry  elections.  He  therefore  proposed  to  abolish  the  forty- 
shilling  franchise  in  that  country,  and  allow  no  freeholders  to  vote 
with  a  qualification  under  ten  pounds.  By  this  alteration  it  was  con- 
sidered, that  men  under  the  coercion  of  priestly  mensu^e  and  artifice, 
would  be  generally  excluded  from  the  poll.   He  meant  also  to  restrict 
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uiistB  elected  to  corporate  offices,  from  taking  the  ensigns  of 
dignity  to  any  other  place  of  worship  than  one  connected  with 
stablished  church.  He  wished  likewise  to  prevent  members  of 
Elomish  hierarchy  from  assuming  those  titles  of  ecclesiastical 
ty  which  it  had  been  so  much  their  practice  to  assume,  even  with 
sive  claims  of  an  exclusive  right  to  them ;  ^  and  as  objections 
ist  Jesuits  were  extensively  entertained,  he  contemplated  their 
lal  removal,  and  proposed  that  all  members  of  that  order  should 
ce  be  under  the  necessity  of  registering  their  names.  The  duke 
ellington,  in  recommending  concession  to  the  upper  house,  dwelt 
!y  upon  the  prospect  of  civil  war  involved  in  refusal,  and  of  the 
ies  which  his  own  experience,  above  that  of  most  men,  enabled 
bo  say,  any  appeal  to  arms  must  bring  upon  the  country.  Other 
:ers  considered  concession  as  the  only  way  to  annihilate  that 
ace  of  constituted  authorities  which  then  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
me  of  the  surest  protections  for  her  established  church.  On  the 
'  hand,  it  was  contended,  that  such  unqualified  concession  was 
inconsistent  with  a  government  essentially  protestant,  and  most 
ely  to  tranquillise  Ireland,  while  it  would  probably  seal  the  ruin 
)T  protestant  establishment.  Arguments,  however,  against  the 
)sition,  though  strenuously  and  ably  urged,  from  many  quarters 
y  worthy  of  attention,  proved  wholly  unavailing.  In  the  House 
•mmons,  the  measure  passed  by  a  majority  of  178  ;  in  the  House 
»rds  by  a  majority  of  104.     It  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 


r.  Doyle  pronounced  the  archbisliop 
>lin  no  more  entitled  to  that  see  than 
I  dukedom  of  Leeds.  He  himself 
bed  pamphlets  under  Uie  signature  of 
L.,  t.  e.  James  Kildaro  and  Leighlin, 
«t  two  names  being  those  of  the 

sees  which  he  filled  as  Romish  chief 
It  is  notoriously  the  usage  among 
Romanists  to  address  their  titulajr 
shops  as  jour  Grace,  and  their  titular 
•6  as  my  Lord.  These  titular  pre- 
were,  however,  for  many  years,  of 
1  and  hostile  appointment.  'The 
>f  presenting  to  all  sees  in  Ireland 
rated  by  usage  or  by  law,  I  do  not 
which,  in  the  Stuart  family,  previous 
r  being  expelled  from  these  countries ; 
rhilst  a  descendant  of  that  family 
1  at  Rome,  he  was  accustomed  to 
mend  to  the  Irish  catholic  sees ;  from 
eath  of  the  late  pretender  to  the 
t  lime,  tlie  right  of  appointment  to 
«ic8  in  Ireland  has  vested  solely  and 
ively   in  the  pope ;   but  from   that 

until  the  present,  he  haa  nt)t  in  any 
stance  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
[  have  made  very  diligent  inquiries 
the   subject)  appointed  any  person, 

auch  as  had  been  previously  recom- 
)d  to  him  by  some  person  or  persons  in 
ountry.    The  persons  who  so  recom- 


mend generally  are  the  chapter,  and  where 
there  is  no  chapter  existing,  the  parochial 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  tne  metropolitan, 
or  suffragan  bishops  of  the  province  where 
the  see  happens  to  be  vacant.*  (Evidence 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  March  16,  1826, 
ut  supra,  320.)  Thus  the  persons  really 
thougnt  among  Romanists  entitled  to  the 
Irish  sees,  were  long  nominated  by  the 
pretender,  and  latterly  by  certain  societies 
or  individuals  at  home,  unknown  to  the 
law  in  any  corporate  capacity  ;  such  persona 
ultimately  founding  their  pretensions  upon 
the  act  of  an  Italian  bishop  usurping  an 
interference  in  British  affiiirs,  for  whic5i  he 
can  establish  no  valid  claim  whatever,  and 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  statutes  of 
the  realm.  This  interference  too  contradicts 
a  maxim  of  the  canon  law,  which  forbids 
the  appointmf>nt  of  another  bishop  to  a  see 
already  provided  with  one.  The  Irish  sees, 
however,  are  so  provided  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  this  law  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
nullity,  and  an  individual  beneficed  by  it 
is  to  be  treated  as  no  more  entitled  to  his 
preferment  than  he  is  to  any  particular 
English  peerage.  As  public  attention  had 
been  recently  called  to  these  facts,  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  could  hardly  &il  of 
making  some  provision  for  them. 
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13th  of  April,  1829,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  three  Bomiah 
peers  took  their  seats  in  the  upper  house.^  The  bill  for  disfranchising 
the  Irish  fortjr-shilling  freeholders  passed  without  a  division  in  either 
house,  although  in  the  earlier  stages,  objections  to  it  had  been  urged 
both  by  lords  and  commoners. 

§  13.  The  great  measure,  by  which  Britain  had  abandoned  her 
long-cherished  principle  of  excluding  Romanists  from  Iq^isIatiTe 
privileges,  treated  them  as  any  other  class  of  dissenters,  except  in 
such  cases  as  they  were  decidecUy  separated  from  the  general  body  by 
religious  peculiarities  bearing  directly  upon  the  national  inatitutionB. 
Hence  no  notice  was  taken  of  a  veto  upon  appointments  to  their  pre- 
lacies, which  had  been  so  often  keenly  contested  during  the  thirty 
years*  discussion  upon  the  catholic  question.  All  such  matters  of 
internal  regulation  were  passed  over  in  silence  as  nothing  else  than 
the  private  concerns  of  a  sect  in  the  empire,  with  which  the  state  had 
no  right  or  reason  to  interfere,  so  long  as  they  did  not  act  upon  its 
established  policy.  Upon  the  principle  of  providing  against  sudi 
interference,  where  it  might  fairly  be  apprehended,  Komamsts  were 
required  to  take  a  particular  oath  on  entering  parliament.  This 
binds  them  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  it  being  obviously  more  agree- 
able to  their  prejudices,  that  representatives  of  the  Stuarts,  professing 
their  own  religion,  especially  as  they  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of 
descent,  should  occupy  the  throne  in  preference  to  protestant  repre- 
sentatives. It  binds  them  also  to  the  rejection  of  those  anti-social 
pretensions,  by  which  unquestionably  the  court  of  Rome,  whatever 
may  l^e  said  of  the  church,  has  repeatedly  compromised  its  character. 
It  binds  them  likewise  to  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
restricts  them  from  any  use  of  their  legislative  privileges  to  the  injury 
of  the  churcli  establishment,  or  of  the  protestant  religion.  They  are 
obviously  open  to  temptation  in  these  respects,  from  the  prevalence 
of  a  notion  that  the  church  establishment  was  originally  founded  for 
the  diffusion  of  their  own  opinions,  and  from  a  belief  that  protestaDts 
are  fatally  misled  by  doctrines  no  older  than  Luther.*     Still  further 


*  There  were  then  eight  Romish  peers 
iu  England,  and  fourteen  baronets.  Of 
Romish  gentry,  there  were  above  300 
fiimilies,  generally  very  ancient,  and  often 
very  opulent.  In  Scotland,  there  were  two 
RomiNli  earls,  and  in  the  Highlands,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  there  were 
more  than  60,000  Roman  catholics.  But 
the  two  reb«>llions  of  1716  and  1746,  by 
breaking  up  the  clan  system,  made  great 
alterations  thore,  and  among  them  was  an 
cxtt'nsive  diffusion  of  protestantism,  in 
quarters  that  had  hitherto  wjected  it. 
Gnit  Mag,  March,  1829. 

*  The  following  is  the  oath  proscribed  by 
the  act :  '  I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and 
swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  boar  true 

allegiance  to  his  nuyesty ,  and  will 

defend  him  to  the  utmost  of  my  power 
against  all  conspiracies  and  attempts  what- 


ever which  shall  be  made  against  his  person, 
crown,  or  dignity :  and  I  wiU  do  my  utmost 
endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known  to 
his  miyesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  all 
treasons  or  traitorous  conspiracies  which 
may  be  formed  against  him  or  them :  and 
I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  ifnpport, 
and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the 
succession  of  the  crown,  which  succession, 
by  an  act  intituled  An  Act  for  thf  further 
Lhniiation  of  the  Orovm,  and  hitter  sfcurinq 
the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Suhjivt.  w 
and  stands  limited  to  the  princess  &mAta, 
electressof  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  protestants ;  hereby  utterly  re- 
nouncing and  abjuring  any   obedience  or 
allegiance  unto  any  other  person  cluiming 
or  pretending  a  right  to  the  crown  of  this 
realm :  and  I  do  further  declare  that  it  is 
not  an  article  of  my  faith,  and  that  I  do 
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9  away  from  Bomanists  all  temptation  to  tamper  with  the  church, 
r  them  who  should  attain  high  office,  are  restrained  from  advis- 
e  crown  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  patronage.^  The  arrogant 
ption  of  titles  from  prelacies  and  deaneries  conferred  upon  others 
7y  is  made  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  for  every  time 
Lch  it  may  be  committed.^  A  restriction  is  also  placed,  under  a 
.y  of  fifty  pounds,  upon  all  displays  of  the  Romish  religion, 
b  in  places  of  worship,  or  private  houses:'  which  is  no  more 
k  judicious  protection  to  unguarded  youth  and  ignorance  against 
flcination  of  theatrical  rites,  and  a  rational  provision  against  the 
I  of  that  popular  disgust  which  might  occasionaUy  rise  on  the 
ifls  exhibition  of  them.  Of  Jesuits,  and  all  other  monastic 
les  of  men,^  the  act  contemplates  the  gradual  abolition  within 
nited  Kingdom.^  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  in  an 
Qsive  manner,  all  such  monastics  then  resident  in  the  realm  were 
JBter  themselves  within  six  months,*  and  all  such  of  alien  birth, 
g  into  the  realm  afterwards,  were  made  liable  to  banishment  for 
Any  such  persons,  however,  bom  subjects  of  the  British  crown, 
len  abroad,  might  return  and  be  registered.'     Any  other  such 


le,  reject,  and  abjure  the  opinion,  that 
excommunicated  or  depnyed  by  the 
r  any  other  authority  of  the  see  of 
may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by 
bjects,  or  by  any  person  whatsoeyer ; 
o  declare,  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
>e  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign 
prelate,  person,  state,  or  potentate, 
r  ou^ht  to  have  any  temporal  or 
urisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or 
nence,  directly  or  indirectly,  within 
Im.  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  defend 
itmoet  of  my  power  the  settlement 
BTty  within  this  realm,  as  established 

laws:  and  I  do  hereby  disclaim, 
r,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention 
ert  the pnsent  church  establishment^ 
ed  by  law  within  this  realm:  and 
olemnly  swear,  that  I  never  will 
5  any  privilege,  to  which  I  am,  or 
oome,  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken 
tMtant  religion,  or  protestant  govem- 
Q  the  United  Kingdom:  and  I  do 
[y,  in  the  presence  of  Gtod,  profess, 

and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this 
tion,  and  every  part  thereof^  in  the 
ad  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of 
h,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation, 
tal  reservation  whatsoever. — So  help 
«* — Act  for  the  Relief  of  kis  Mc^eaty's 

Catholic  Suhjccta,    Clause  2. 
iiise  18. 

nd  whereas  the  right  and  title  of 
bops  to  their  respective  provinces, 
ops  to  their  sees,  and  of  deans  to 
eaoeries,  as  well  in  England  as  in 
,  have  been  settled  and  established 

;  be  it,  therefore,  enacted,  that  if 


any  person,  after  the  commencement  of 
this  act,  other  than  the  person  thereunto 
authorised  by  law,  shall  assume  or  use  the 
name,  style,  or  title  of  archbishop  of  any 
province,  bishop  of  any  bishopric,  or  dean 
of  any  deanery,  in  England  or  Ireland,  he 
shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds.'  Clause  24. 

*  '  K  any  Roman  catholic  ecclesiastic,  or 
any  member  of  any  of  the  orders,  com- 
munities, or  societies  hereinafter  mentioned, 
shall,  after  the  commencement  of  this  act, 
exercise  any  of  the  rites  or  ceremonies  of 
the  Boman  catholic  religion,  or  wear  the 
habits  of  his  order,  save  within  the  usual 
places  of  worship  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  or  in  private  houses,  such  eccle- 
siastic or  other  person  shall,  being  thereof 
convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  forfeit 
for  eveiy  such  offence  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds.*     Clause  26. 

*  Religious  or  monastic  societies  of  women 
are  expressly  exempted  by  clause  37. 

*  '  And  whereas  Jesuits,  and  members  of 
other  religious  orders,  communities,  or 
societies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  bound  by 
monastic  or  religions  vows,  are  resident 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  make  provision  for  the  gradual 
suppression  and  final  prohibition  of  the  same 
therein.*     Clause  28. 

*  The  penalty  for  omitting  to  register 
within  this  time  is  fifty  pounds  for  every 
calendar  month  during  which  the  party 
shall  remain  unregistered. 

^  Clause  29. 
'  Clause  30. 
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person  might  be  licenced  by  the  secretary  of  state,  being  a  protestant, 
to  come  into  the  kingdom^  and  remain  there  for  a  space  not  exceeding 
six  calendar  months.'  All  future  admissions  into  such  orders  within 
the  United  Kingdom  were  to  be  misdemeanors  in  the  admitting 
parties,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment:  the  parties  admitted 
were  made  liable  to  banishment.^  These  provisions  against  monastic 
orders  are  obviously  just  and  reasonable.  From  such  oombinationsy 
moving  at  the  will  of  a  small  knot  of  alien  superiors,  have  come  a 
large  portion  both  of  the  grosser  superstitions,  and  of  the  antiHSodal 
proceedings  of  popery.  Any  stat^  is,  therefore,  as  fully  justified  in 
refiising  toleration  to  them,  as  it  is  to  any  combination  of  artisans,  or 
of  political  agitators.  In  withholding  such  toleration,  no  right  of 
conscience  is  invaded,  unless  there  is  an  interference  also  with  some 
religious  principle  or  usage.  It  is,  however,  notorious,  that  every 
integral  peculiarity  of  the  Romish  creed  can  have  free  course  without 
administration  from  any  others  than  secular  clergymen,  that  is,  firom 
a  body  of  ecclesiastics  analogous  to  protestant  ministers  of  religion. 
If  Romanism  cannot  be  extended,  or  even  maintained,  without  skil- 
fully organised  combinations  in  aid  of  ordinary  ministers,  it  has  plainly 
no  right  to  expect  shelter  from  a  protestant  nation  for  such  auxi- 
liaries ;  blemished  as  they  are  too  in  character,  by  the  most  serious 
imputations,  even  from  those  of  their  own  religious  persuasion.  Ex- 
traordinary facilities  for  its  designs  and  operations  cannot  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  a  people  which  views  its  principles  as  unsound 
and  pernicious.* 

§  14.  There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  a  religious  Englishman  can 
think  with  less  pleasure  than  upon  the  slight  attention  long  paid  by 
his  country  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  her  colonies.  WTien  RomiA 
governments  plant  any  considerable  number  of  their  people  upon 
some  distant  sliore,  they  have  rarely  omitted  to  establish  an  episcopal 
see  among  them  within  a  very  short  period.  The  English  govern- 
ment long  rooted  valuable  and  extensive  colonies  in  almost,  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  without  making  any  religious  provision  for  them 
beyond  the  supply  of  a  few  imconnected  and  unsupported  clergymen.* 


*  Clause  31. 

«  Clauses  33,  34. 

'  [Those  enactments  against  monastic 
establishments  have  remained  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  dead  letter.  In  the  year 
1854,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  the  matter ;  but  although  the  committee 
was  granted,  the  persevering  efforts  of  the 
Irish  members  prevented  the  nomination 
of  it,  and  the  whole  thing  was  abortive. 
In  1863  the  convents  in  the  United  King- 
dom were  203,  and  there  were  72  monasteries 
in  Ireland.  In  1858  there  were  in  England 
23  houses  of  monks  and  107  nunneries.  &/.] 

*  [The  importance  of  securing  the  North 
American  colonies  to  the  Church,  and 
their    undeniable    right   to    a    complete 


oi^ganisation,   had   been    pressed   on   sot- 
cessive  governments  bv    Iiaud    in    1638: 
by  Clarendon,  under  whom  Dr.  A.  Momj 
was    actually    appointed    Bishop    of  Vir- 
ginia, but  never  consecrated :  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the   Propagation  of  the   Gospel, 
from  its  foundation:  by  Gibson,  Sherlod; 
Seeker.  Terrick,  and  Lowth.     These  repre- 
sentations were  defeated,  partly  by  indin^ 
ence  at  home,  partly  by  Puritan  opposition 
in  New  Enghind.     In   1723,   two  bishops. 
Talbot  and  Welton,  were  consecrated  for 
America  by  the  non-jurors,  but  these  were 
forbidden  by  the  government  to  exeraee 
their  functions.     See  Docutm-nU  rrlative  Ut 
the  Colonial  Bishoprics,  by  Brnest  Hawkins. 
London,  1855.     Ed,] 
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The  first  individual  of  weight  and  influence  who  successfully  drew 
attention  to  this  discreditable  and  impolitic  omission  was  the  religious 
and  high-minded  Shute  Barrington,  then  bishop  of  Salisbury,  but 
who  died,  at  a  patriarchal  age,  bishop  of  Durham.  This  admirable 
prelate,  in  1786,  oflFered  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  a 
valuable  and  judicious  paper,  entitled  T/iouglUa  on  the  Establishvient 
of  the  Church  of  Engkvnd  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  this  he  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  a  provision  for  the  established  clergy, 
and  a  seminary  for  clerical  education.^  All  these  recommendations 
were  eventually  adopted,  and  in  1787  a  bishop  was  appointed  to  the 
diocese  of  Nova  Scotia,  being  the  first  colonial  bishop  that  the  church 
of  England  ever  commissioned.  An  endowment  for  this  new  prelacy 
was  provided  by  means  of  a  fund  that  originated  in  a  legacy  of  1,0002., 
left  by  archbishop  Tenison  in  1715,  towards  the  settlement  of  bishops 
in  America,  and  which  subsequent  benefactions  increased.  In  1793,  a 
second  Anglo-American  prelate  was  consecrated ;  his  see  being  Quebec, 
and  his  diocese  Canada.'  For  England's  enormous  Indian  empire,  no 
episcopal  provision  was  made  when  the  eighteenth  century  closed :  a  few 
chaplains,  appointed  by  the  East  India  Company,  were  the  only  symptoms 
of  any  care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  numerous  natives  of 
the  British  isles  who  sought  subsistence  or  advancement  in  Hindostan, 
and  of  whom  a  large  proportion  never  returned  to  enjoy  again  the 
religious  privileges  of  their  mother-country.  There  were,  indeed, 
occasionally  heard  animadversions  upon  the  imperfect  and  niggardly 
provision  made  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  so  many  expatriated  Chris- 
tians, and  occasionally  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  was  recommended. 
But  this  latter  was  usually  represented  as  a  project  which  could  not 
be  entertained  by  any  discreet  person  anxious  to  preserve  the  British 
power.  The  native  population  was  thought  likely  to  take  instant 
alarm,  if  it  saw  a  prelate  land,  being  nearly  certain  to  consider  him 
as  the  harbinger  of  some  forced  conversion.  In  such  apprehensions, 
however,  the  more  discerning  and  strenuous  friends  of  episcopacy  did 
not  participate.  When,  accordingly,  a  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter  came  under  parliamentary  discussion  in  1813,  the 
project  of  establishing  a  bishopric  in  the  great  oriental  peninsula  was 
actively  canvassed,  and  gained  largely  upon  the  public  approval. 
Parliament  was,  however,  cautious  in  sanctioning  the  plan.  It  was 
not  until  extensive  inquiries  were  made,  and  the  safety  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  fully  established  by  sufficient  evidence,  that  legislative 
authority  was  given  for  the  foundation  of  an  Indian  see.  These 
preliminaries  having  been  terminated  satisfactorily,  when  the  East 
India  Company's  charter  was  renewed  in  1814,  a  warm  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ended  in  the  passing  of  resolutions  for  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop,  and  of  three  archdeacons.  The  prelate 
appointed  was  Thomas  Fanshaw  Middleton,  known  as  the  learned 
author  of  The  doctrine  of  the  Oreek  Article  applied  to  the  Criticism 

*   Harford's  Life  of  Bishop  Burgess^  p.  '  Quarterly  Review,  No.  149,  p.  21. 

394,  Lond.  1840. 
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and  JUvMration  of  the  New  Testament,  and  as  an  exemplaiy, 
energetic  clergyman.  Even  after  this  appointment,  bo  dabious  were 
many  upon  the  policy  of  sending  a  bishop  to  India,  that  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  forbore  to  pay  the  customary  compliment  of  desiring  the 
consecration  sermon  to  be  published,  for  fear  of  causing  any  needlesB 
excitement  in  the  public  mind.  All  these  alarms  proved  whoUy 
unfounded :  but  they  were  suffered  to  cast  a  shadow  even  over  the 
new  bishop's  arrival  in  his  diocese.  He  landed  with  no  more  notice 
from  the  constituted  authorities  than  if  he  had  come  over  to  fill  some 
inferior  station.  Eventually  all  such  unworthy  misgivings  were  aban- 
doned, and  native  respect  for  Britain  obviously  increased,  when  she 
was  at  last  seen  to  place  her  religion  upon  a  becoming  and  efficient 
footing.  Bishop  Middleton's  vast  diocese  proved,  however,  too  much 
for  his  physical  powers,  although  these  were  apparently  above  the 
average,  and  he  died  suddenly,  in  July,  1822.  His  successor  ako, 
the  amiable  Reginald  Heber,  conspicuous  alike  for  poetic  talent,  monl 
worth,  and  religious  feelings,  soon  sank  under  the  £Eitigues  and  anxie- 
ties of  a  cure  so  much  above  the  ordinary  strength  of  man.  Nor  were 
the  two  succeeding  prelates  found  more  equal  to  such  a  task.  They 
too  fell  early  victims  to  labours  which  an  European  might  find  exces- 
sive in  the  temperate  region  of  his  birth,  but  can  scarcely  hope  to 
bear  under  an  Indian  sun.  This  truth,  at  length,  was  duly  felt, 
and  the  fifth  Indian  bishop  was  relieved  from  a  large  portion  of 
that  weighty  charge  which  overwhelmed  his  predecessors.  He  is 
bishop  of  Calcutta  and  metropolitan.  For  each  of  the  two  other 
presidencies,  Madras  and  Bombay,  a  bishopric  was  erected  in  1837. 
In  the  West  Indies  two  bishops  were  appointed  in  the  year  1824; 
one  being  seated  in  Jamaica,  the  other  in  Barbadoes. 

§  1 5.  Among  the  religious  movements  of  latter  years,  few  have  been 
conceived  with  sounder  wisdom,  and  executed  with  greater  liberality, 
than  the  provision  of  new  seminaries  for  academical  instruction.    The 
lead  was  taken  in  remedying  national  deficiencies  of  this  kind  by  the 
late  amiable,  pious,  and  learned  bishop  Burgess.     Having  been  most 
deservedly  promoted  to  the  see  of  St.  David's,  in  1803,  he  soon  became 
shocked  and  surprised  at  the  prevalence  of  dissent  in  his  diocese.     This 
evil  he  considered  as  partly  owing  to  clerical  inefficiency,  and  that 
evil  again  to  the  difficulty  of  commanding  a  university  education  with 
persons  bred  in  comparative  poverty,  and  likely  to  live  in  it.     Young 
men  were  commonly  presented  for  ordination  who  had  only  spent 
one  year  previously  at  the  seminary  from  which  they  were  expected 
to  appear  before  the  bishop.*     Up  to  this  brief  beginning  of  thdr 
higher  studies,  they  had  usually   been    employed   in  the   oi-dinary 
labours  of  their  paternal  farms.     As  a  preliminary  measure  towards  a 
succession  better  qualified  for  their  profession,  bishop  Burgess  licenced 
four  schools  for  the  education  of  candidates  for  holy   orders,  and 
required  an  attendance  of  seven  years  upon  one  of  them.      Still  these 
places  of  instruction  could  not  possess  the  character  and  advantages 

*  KttTtoTd'B  Bp,  BurgcM,  p.  225. 
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if  an  institution  exclusiyely  m^mt  for  intellectual  training  of  a  higher 
rrade.  Such,  therefore,  it  became  the  bishop's  earnest  endeavour  to 
irovide.  For  this  object  he  regularly  set  apart  a  tenth  of  his  episcopal 
avenue,  and  he  prevailed  upon  his  clergy,  straitened  as  they  generally 
rere  in  circumstances,  to  do  the  same  with  their  several  benefices. 
Sy  these  sacrifices,  so  truly  noble  when  the  general  condition  of  those 
rho  made  them  is  considered,  several  thousand  pounds  were  raised 
iter  a  perseverance  of  eighteen  years.  The  fund  thus  raised  was 
Pigmented  by  lay  subscriptions  within  the  principality,  and  by 
iberal  donations  from  England,  one  of  a  thousand  pounds  coming 
xom  George  IV.  By  these  various  means  a  college  was  founded  at 
[jampeter,  in  Cardiganshire,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  which 
lad  wholly  disappeared.  It  was  a  most  inviting  spot,  healthy  in 
tself^  and  looking  down  upon  a  beautifully-watered  vale,  shut  in  by 
ofty  hills.  Here  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new  building  in  1822, 
ind  the  erection  was  completed  in  1827.  [In  1852  this  institution 
received  by  royal  charter  the  right  to  confer  a  degree  of  bachelor  of 
livinity  on  its  ordained  members  of  five  years*  standing.]  The  excel- 
ent  prelate  whose  exertions  called  it  into  being  was  translated  to  the 
lee  of  Salisbury  in  1825,  and  he  died  possessed  of  that  preferment  in 
1837.  He  did  not,  however,  lose  his  interest  in  the  college  of  Lam- 
leter  by  removal  from  South  Wales.  To  it  he  bequeathed  his  noble 
ibiary,  with  a  sum  of  money  for  providing  the  collection  with  a 
•nitable  apartment^^  In  1828  an  academical  institution,  connected 
rith  the  church  of  England,  was  founded  by  subscription,  in  London. 
;t  was  called  King's  College,  in  honour  of  George  IV.,  then  on  the 
hrone,  who  aided  the  undertaking  by  his  countenance  and  liberality. 
k  similar  institution  had  already  been  set  on  foot  in  the  metropolis, 
mt  upon  the  principle  of  leaving  religious  questions  entirely  to  the 
tadents  themselves.  Many  people  thought  this  likely  to  prove  a 
leminary  hostile  to  the  national  church,  and  were,  therefore,  anxious 
o  provide  another,  which  might  offer  the  same  educational  advantages, 
Hit  inculcate  a  different  bias.  Within  a  short  time  afterwards,  another 
KOademical  institution,  and  one  of  a  very  dignified  and  effective 
liajracter,  was  established  at  Durham.  The  distance  of  the  northern 
ounties  from  the  two  universities  had  long  been  felt  as  a  considerable 
[isadvantage,  especially  by  young  men  intended  for  the  church.  In 
heir  case,  indeed,  it  often  led  to  that  necessity  for  the  admission  of 
nferior  clerical  attainments,  which  acted  so  injuriously  upon  Wales. 
rhe  expediency  of  founding  a  university  at  Durham  had,  accordingly, 
»een  frequently  suggested,  and  a  project  of  this  kind  was,  much  to 
Tromwell's  honour,  under  his  consideration.  It  slumbered,  however, 
intil  the  prelacy  of  bishop  Van  Mildert,  one  of  the  best  divines 
nd  most  public-spirited  men  of  his  day,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
laficiency  of  private  fortune,  would  hardly  be  outdone  in  liberality 
y  his  wealthy  predecessor,  Barrington.  The  example  of  such  a  dio- 
was  not  lost  upon  the  opulent  chapter  of  his  cathedral.     That 

>  Harford*s  Bp.  Burgess,  p.  606. 
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body  honourably  determined  upon  sacrificing  a  couriderable  p 
of  its  (tudowments  to  remove  the  academical  deficiency,  whic 
tiecn  an  immemorial  suVject  of  complaint  in  northern  Engluid 
an  act  of  parliament,  obtained  in  1 832,  it  alienated  proper^  proc 
nearly  3,000l.  a  year,  to  found  the  contemplated  university. 
moNt  beneficial  institution,  which  offers  advantages  analogous  to 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  opened  in  October,  1833.  A 
charter,  granted  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1837,  gave  it  all  the  piivile 
the  elder  universities,  and  accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  that  mon 
first  degrees  were  conferred.  For  itji  use  was  appropriated  the  a 
castle  of  I>urham,  This  was  inimemorially  a  place  of  occasiona 
dence  for  the  prelates  of  that  once  princely  see,  and  it  was  wor 
them.  It  is  a  commanding  pile,  proudly  sharing  with  its  ven< 
neighbour,  the  massive  Anglo-Norman  cathedral,  the  crest  o 
unrivalled  rock  that  shoots  with  wooded  sides  above  the  Wear, 
did  the  ecclesiastical  magnificence  of  former  days  find  a  happie 
for  its  display  than  at  Durham,  and  hardly  anywhere  did  it  worl 
greater  liberality  and  judgment.  Thus  England's  tardy  acquJ 
of  a  third  university  has  not  at  length  been  made,  without  an  i 
share  of  those  advantages  for  impressing  youthful  minds  of  tast 
generous  feeling,  that  recommend  elder  institutions  in  the  souti 
j  16.  In  the  United  States  of  America  great  prt^ress  has  been 
by  the  protestant  episcopal  church  diuing  the  nineteenth  centui 
seems  now  to  number  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  members, 
clergy,  in  1844,  amounted  to  1,224.'  The  Protestant  Episcop 
are,  however,  among  the  wealthiebt  and  most  intelligent  of  the  p 
Hence  their  numliers  are  certain  steadily  to  increase  with  the  gri 
opulence  and  information  of  the  country.  In  1802  this  interi 
branch  of  the  catholic  church  ideutified  herself  completely  wit 
elder  ftistcr  in  the  British  isk-s,  by  adoptiug  the  Thirty-nine  An 
There  was  much  debate  before  a  step  bo  decided  was  taken,  but  i 
end  it  was  thought  advisable  to  accept  the  Anglican  formulary  e: 
as  it  stood,  leaving  even  its  phraseolog)-  wholly  untouched.  But 
the  American  church  was  daily  enlarging  her  boundaries,  it  b€ 
obvious  that  she  could  not  do  herself  justice  without  facilities  <i 
own  for  academical  instruction.  Public  attention  was  called  t 
matter  in  1814,  and  in  three  years  afterwards  arrangements 
matle  for  establishing  a  theological  seminary  upon  church  prin 
at  New  York.'  This  institution  has  led  the  way  for  others  of  the 
kind,  and  thus  North- American  churchmen  will,  at  no  great  dit 
of  time,  be  sufficiently  supplied  with  a  competent  ministry, 
obvious  that  their  principles  require  this  advantage  before  th* 
become  extensively  popular.  In  England,  besides  the  higher  c 
the  church  is  generally  followed  by  the  poor :  it  is  chiefly  amoi 
inferior  sections  of  the  middle  classes  that  dissent  flourishes.  In 
rica  it  would,  probably,  be  found  much  the  same,  if  there  were  t 
trained  church  clergy  brought  fully  into  contact  with  the  popul 

'  Wilberfurce's  Ilitlori/  ef  /he  Protalanl  Epiteopal  Ciunk  in  Anurica,  p.  3 
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[§  1 7.  The  early  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  considered 
to  end  in  1830.  In  that  year,  the  death  of  George  IV.  removed  the 
principal  obstacle  from  the  way  of  that  political  party  in  England 
whose  aim  was  to  destroy  the  ancient  balance  of  constitution  in  church 
and  state.  The  elder  house  of  Bourbon  was  expelled  from  France  by 
a  second  revolution,  the  effects  of  which  extended  to  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  Pope  Pius  VIII.  died  the  same  winter.  The 
disturbaDces  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  in  Greece  were  quickly 
approaching  their  catastrophe.  All  the  European  nations  were 
awakening  from  their  uneasy  slumber  of  fifteen  years,  and  all  the 
different  branches  of  the  church  preparing  for  the  internal  and  external 
struggles  which  have  constituted  the  history  of  the  present  generation. 
Here,  then,  the  annalist  of  the  church  pauses,  as  before  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.] 
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I  1.  FlanofthcCImpter^§  2.  Chanctfr  of  the  period— §  3.  Berolntiofii — |  4. 
— S  5.  Common  life  of  the  Churches — §  6.  Ancient  Eastern  Chmdi — |  7.  Cranftn 
War — S  8.  Alexandria,  Antiocfa,  and  Jerusalem — {  9.  Patriaxchate  of  Conatantim^ 

— S  10.  Hellenic  Church — {  11.  Serrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Armenian  Chopches |  11 

Kussian  Church — |  13.  The  Papacy — {  14.  Gallican  Church — |  16.  Oennan  Boman 

Church  in  Prussia — |  16.  in  the   other  States — |  17.  Its  internal  oonditioii (  1& 

The  Boman  Church  in  Switzerland — J  19.  in  Bel^um — §  20.  in  %>ain,  Portiigal,  and 
Italy — S  21.  Lutheran  Church;  dedine  of  theology — |  22.  Philoeoplry    takes   the 

place — §  23.  Rationalism — §  24.  Schleiennacher — {  25.  Churdi    goremmeiifc |  26. 

Berival  of  religion  —  |  27.  Later  Neology — |  28.  Sweden  —  §  29.  Demnaik  and 
Norway — |  30.  Reformed  Church  in  Switzerland — {  31.  in  Holland — §  82.  Choich 
of  England — |  33.  Rise  of  parties— §  34.  Evangelical  School — {  35.  Irish  temponli- 
tic«  attacked,  and  the  consequences — §  36.  Oxford  Tracts — §  37.  Church  progress— 
§  38.  Church  societies — §  39.  ControTersies — §  40.  Papal  aggression — §  41.  Reri- 
Tal  of  Convocation — §  42.  Church  Finance  Reform— §  43.  Attacks  of  Dissenters— 
§  44.  Revision  of  the  Liturgy — §  46.  Liberal  party  —  §  46.  Later  controvenics— 
{  47.  Church  of  Scotland— §  48.  Church  of  Ireland— ;§  49.  Church  in  America— 
S  50.  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland — §  51.  Conclusion. 

§  1.  In  attempting  a  retrospect  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  on  so  small  a  scale  as  is  admissible  in  a  book  like 
this,  it  will  be  advisable  to  recur  to  an  arrangement  something  like 
that  adopted  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work,  and  to  review  in 
succession  the  history  of  the  several  branches  of  the  church,  in  its 
internal  and  external  aspects.    Not  but  that  a  general  view  is  possible 
and  in  some  respects  more  desirable ;  for  the  influences  which  have 
affected  the  inner  and  outer  relations  of  one  church  have  seldom 
been  without  effect  on  others.     More,  perhaps,  than  in  any  former 
age,  the  bearing  of  one  member  upon  another  has  been   visible 
and  marked,  and  the  interpenetration  of  mutual  as  well  as  common 
influences  been  traceable  throughout.     It  might  seem  more  philo- 
sophical to  attempt  a  comparative  estimate  of  these ;  but  it  would 
open  manifold  ways  of  error :  it  would  lead  us  into  a  risk  of  pre- 
sumptuous criticism  upon   facts  and   opinions  whose   bearings  are 
hardly  apparent  now,  or  appreciable  from  our  own  standing-point- 
whose  directions  can  only  be  guessed,  whose  forces  we  are  not  vet 

*  By  the  present  Editor. 
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able  at  all  to  estimate,  the  very  circumstances  of  which  we  cannot 
generalise  from  without  a  great  danger  of  being  misled  by  party  feel- 
ing and  prejudice.  Whatever,  then,  our  plan  may  lose  in  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  may  be  more  than  compensated  by  certainty  and 
order :  we  shall  be  able  to  take  up  the  threads  that  are  left  hanging 
at  various  lengths  by  the  author  and  his  continuator,  and  an  adhesion 
to  sober  fact  may  save  us  the  future  trouble  of  having  to  explain 
away  or  recant  our  own  prophesyings. 

§  2.  The  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed  a  war  of  principles 
from  its  very  beginning.  The  shock  of  the  French  revolution 
aroused  the  nations  of  Europe  to  a  sense  as  well  of  weakness  as  of 
strength:  it  showed  the  people  the  vast  might  and  momentum  of 
popular  power,  and  taught  the  princes  that  the  reign  of  unquestion- 
ing obedience  was  over  for  ever.  The  principles  which  it  proclaimed 
were  received  at  the  outset  with  sympathy  and  admiration  by  all  the 
Bations  in  which  the  idea  of  freedom  yet  lingered.  The  whole  world 
was  to  be  speedily  and  effectually  regenerated  by  them.  But  the 
atrocities  which  followed  the  opening  glories  of  the  great  awakening 
almost  immediately  repelled  the  sympathy,  and  turned  admiration 
into  horror.  Still  more,  when  anarchy  resulted  ia.the  tyranny  of  a 
militaiy  despotism  which  maintained  itself  by  the  oppression  of 
foreign  nations,  the  idea  of  revolution  became  itself  repulsive,  and  a 
return  to  the  old  degenerate  system  for  a  time  seemed  desirable. 
The  shaking  off  of  the  yoke  of  France  was,  under  God,  the  work  of 
the  nations.  The  spirit  of  freedom  roused  and  developed  in  the 
straggle  demanded  under  the  restored  rulers  its  due  share  in  consti- 
tutional government,  and  strove  for  still  further  and  freer  develop- 
ment. The  princes,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  the  safest 
guarantee  of  order  was  paternal  government  on  Christian  principles, 
in  which,  according  to  their  idea,  the  great  duty  of  the  subject  is  to 
obey.  On  these  principles  the  Holy  Alliance  was  to  govern  all  the 
world.  Hence  have  arisen  the  political  struggles  which  both  in  war 
and  in  peace  have  occupied  the  last  five-and-forty  years. 

§  3.  The  causes  that  affect  politics  are  never  without  their  action 
on  religion.  Christianity,  renounced  and  trampled  on  by  the  French 
revolution,  had  been  one  of  the  great  inspiriting  causes  that  worked 
the  liberation  of  Europe.  Religion  raised  its  head  throughout  the 
continent;  princes  were  to  rule  religiously  henceforth;  the  nations 
were  full  of  a  practical  sense  of  restored'^Christianity.  But  it  was  for- 
gotten that  religion,  although  the  safest  guarantee  of  order,  cannot 
flourish  but  in  freedom.  The  church,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
was  found  in  close  alliance  with  absolutism  :  in  the  Protestant  coun- 
tries of  the  continent,  it  was  treated  only  as  a  department  in  the  state. 
In  both  it  was  in  an  attitude  unfortunately  repugnant  to  men  in 
whose  minds  liberty  occupied  the  first  place.  Too  soon  liberty  and 
revolution  became  again  convertible  terms,  and  both  the  extreme  liberals 
and  their  opponents  counted  the  name  of  liberalism  equivalent  to 
infidelity.  Generally,  throughout  Roman  Catholic  Europe,  an 
approach  to  constitutional  government  resulted  in  revolution,  and 
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the  first  measure  of  revolution  was  universally  an  attack  on  the 
church  in  its  most  vulnerable  point,  power  and  property.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  took  place  in  Protestant  countries,  but  in 
them  the  power  of  liberalism  was  exerted  in  a  more  subtle  way  than 
oppression  and  persecution — in  the  loosening  of  the  terms  of  com- 
munion and  attempts  to  adapt  the  forms  and  creeds  to  the  spirit  of 
an  age  which,  having  learned  by  experience  that  political  power 
springs  from  the  people,  had  superadded,  of  its  own  invention,  that 
the  only  rule  and  criterion  of  religious  truth  is  public  opinion. 
England  alone  has  escaped  these  evils :  here  the  principles  of  free- 
dom were  not  strange,  the  spirit  of  religion  was  not  intolerant ;  the 
revolutionary  party  had  never  triumphed ;  nor  were  the  excesses  on 
either  side  so  great  as  to  require  correction  by  a  strong  reaction.  In 
consequence,  the  religious  character  of  the  century  has  been  hitherto 
one  of  constant,  though  not  uniform,  progress  and  enlightenment. 
Still  the  church  has  had  her  struggles.  One  school  of  liberals  has 
attacked  her  doctrines,  and  another  her  endowments.  Hitherto,  it 
has  pleased  God  to  bring  out  of  their  hostile  measures  greater  pro- 
gress, greater  effort,  and  increased  consciousness  of  vitality. 

§  4.  The  tyranny  of  liberalism  resulted  in  a  fresh  reaction.  The 
feeling  which  in  England  rallied  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  nation 
to  the  church,  was  aroused  throughout  the  continent.  This  time  it 
was  not  merely  a  political  but  a  spiritual  revival,  and,  as  such,  a  pro- 
gress rather  than  a  reaction.  It  exhibited  itself  differently,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  characteristics  of  nations  and  churches,  but 
in  all  tended  towards  an  increased  regard  to  primitive  truth  and 
an  increased  energy  in  Christian  works.  If  the  cause  of  truth 
and  piety  has  taken  up  again  the  arms  by  which  former  victories 
were  won,  it  has  been  to  wield  them  against  foes  which  have  been 
thrice  conquered,  and  which  have  only  reared  their  heads  again 
because  the  weapons  they  dreaded  seemed  too  heavy  for  the  hands  of 
a  weaker  generation.  Increased  vigour  and  learning  are  required, 
humanly  speaking,  to  meet  the  renewed  attacks  of  old  heathenism, 
in  its  guise  of  indifferentism,  of  secularism,  or  of  rationalistic  philo- 
sophy.    And  they  are  not  wanting. 

§  5.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  present  century  has  seen 
the  different  parts  of  the  world  brought  much  closer  together  than 
they  were  before.  First  war  and  revolution  made  east  and  west, 
north  and  south,  sharers  in  calamity :  a  common  victory  united  all 
Europe  in  a  common  joy.  The  long  peace  had  the  effect  of  vastly 
increasing  mutual  acquaintance  and  sympathy,  and  of  late  the  result 
of  this  improved  acquaintance  has  been  to  make  every  civilised  state 
an  object  of  interest  to  every  other.  Political  aflSnities  have  been 
discovered;  political  capabilities  of  younger  states  have  been  de- 
veloped and  fostered  with  the  sympathies  of  the  elder;  political 
interests  and  principles  have  been  weighed  against  one  another,  and 
in  conjunction.  The  possibility  of  a  republic  of  nations  has  seemeii 
at  times  nearly  a  reality.  The  great  Christian  powers  have  their  work 
in  Asia  and  America  as  well  as  in  Europe.   The  pulse  of  England  beats 
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through  North  America,  South  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Northern 
Asia  and  America  form  a  field  for  great  work  on  the  part  of  Russia. 
The  impotence  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  kingdoms  in  Europe  is 
reflect^  by  their  colonies  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  No 
great  movement  of  any  sort  takes  place  in  one  continent  without  a 
vast  sensation  in  the  others.  It  would  be  strange  if  nations,  brought 
together  in  every  secular  respect,  could  still  be  kept  from  an  interest 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  each  other.  Curiosity  is  aroused^  inter- 
ference is  attempted^  missionary  and  auxiliary  projects  are  taken 
in  hand  with  different  purposes,  with  various  powers,  merit,  and 
success.  A  new  philosophy,  originating  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  runs 
east  and  west;  a  new  heresy  gathers  its  adherents  throughout  the 
old  world,  and  settles  down  in  the  farthest  west  of  the  new ;  a  new 
doctrine  of  chiurch  and  state  relations  spreads  from  land  to  land,,  and 
meets  with  defence  on  common  principles.  And  these  things  are  but 
in  their  beginning. 

§  6.  Of  the  ancient  eastern  churches  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
Their  stationary  character,  in  doctrine,  ritual,  and  government,  leaves 
little  room  for  internal  history;  and  the  fact  that  the  several  branches 
are  so  generally  exactly  coincident  with  the  nationalities  that  main- 
tain each,  renders  their  external  church  history  and  their  secular  his- 
tory one.  In  the  regions  in  which  Christian  nations  are  ruled  by  the 
Mussulmans,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  western  diplomacy,  a 
wretched  mercenary  despotism  still  prevails.  Throughout  the  Turkish 
empire,  the  sense  of  weakness  has  failed  to  teach  toleration.  Frequent 
massacres  of  Christians  are  still  perpetrated,  either  by  the  indepen- 
dent border  tribes  of  the  empire  or  by  insurgent  populations,  at 
whose  enormities  the  central  government  has  connived.  These  and 
the  other  oppressive  measures  which  were  exercised  on  the  Christians, 
led,  long  ago,  to  a  sort  of  protectorate  on  the  part  of  the  western 
powers,  which,  although  it  has  on  several  occasions  proved  ineffectual 
ather  to  stem  the  tide  of  oppression  or  to  obtain  redress  for  injuries, 
JB  recognised  thankfully  by  the  churches  of  the  east.  Bussia  is  the 
protector  of  the  Orthodox  and  Armenians,  France  of  the  Uniats*  and 
of  the  schismatic  churches  which  show  a  tendency  to  Rome,  and  the 
converts  of  the  Protestant  missions  look  naturally  for  aid  to  America 
and  England.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  the  English  envoy  at  Constantinople,  that,  since  1843,  con- 
Tersions  from  Mahometanlsm  to  Christianity  have  ceased  to  be  pimished 
with  death,  and  that,  in  1846,  the  Protestant  converts  were  recognised 
oflScially.  It  is  a  misfortune  almost  inseparable  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that,  under  the  shadow  of  this  protection,  a 
system  of  proselytism  prevails,  that  leads  to  unreal  and  interested 
conversions,  prejudicial  in  an  extreme  degree  to  the  cause  of  practical 

■  The  extent  to  wliich  religions  animosity     the  ambition  of  Rnssia,  or  to  preTent  the  dis- 
carried  in  France  on  the  eastern  qnes-     memberment  of  Turkey,  but  for  the  humilia- 


tion may  be  judged  by  the  declaration  of     tion  of  the  Photians.     Chr,  Remembrancer^ 
crehbiBhop  Sibour  that  the  Russian  war  of    Jan.  1S57,  p.  200. 
18M  was  not  undertaken  in  order  to  bridle 
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religion.  Another  effect  has  been  the  jealousy  caused  between 
France  and  Russia  on  the  question  of  the  holy  places — a  subject  which 
went  far  to  exasperate  the  feelings  which  broke  out  into  war  between 
Bussia  and  Turkey,  supported  by  France  and  England,  in  1853.  A 
victorious  decision  of  that  war  might  have  resulted  in  an  actual 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  eastern  Christians;  but  the  Porte 
could  not  refuse  to  its  Christian  allies  concessions  equal  to  any  that 
could  have  been  wrung  from  it  by  a  triumphant  enemy.  A  short 
review  of  these  circumstances  is  necessary. 

§  7.  The  immemorial  struggles,  at  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
between  French  and  Bussian  diplomacy,  on  the  question  of  the  holy 
places,  had,  in  1852,  come  to  such  a  crisis  that  a  general  European 
war  was  apprehended.  The  czar  Nicolas  of  Bussia,  representing  the 
interests  of  the  ancient  eastern  churches,  was  to  the  last  degree 
imwilling  to  see  the  claims  of  the  Latins,  which  were  upheld  by 
France,  triumphant ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish  government 
towards  ite  Christian  subjects  gave  him  a  ready  excuse  for  an  appeal 
to  arms.  In  March  1853,  the  czar,  prompted  no  doubt  by  views  of 
conquest,  but  also  disgusted  with  the  impotency  and  insincerity  of  the 
Porte,  went  so  far  as  to  demand  such  guarantees  of  the  safety  and  free- 
dom of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  sultan  as  would  be  fatal  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  latter.  After  several  months  of  negotiation,  during 
which  the  sultan  attempted  to  show  that  the  guarantees  were  not 
required  for  the  safety  of  the  Christians,  and  to  appease  the  czar  by 
minor  concessions,  diplomatic  relations  were  broken  off  on  the  2 1st  of 
May,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  the  sultan  directed  a  firman  to  the  heads 
of  the  Christian  churches,  confirming  all  their  privileges,  and  under- 
taking to  redress  their  grievances.  This  was  insufficient  to  satisfy 
Russia,  and  on  the  2nd  of  July  her  forces  crossed  the  Pruth.  In 
February  1854,  the  diplomatic  relations  of  England  and  France  with 
Kussia  were  broken  off;  and,  on  the  12th  of  March,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  former  powers  and  Turkey.  The  same  day,  a 
protocol  was  drawn  up,  which  was  issued  at  Constantinople  on  the  8th 
of  May,  declaring  the  equality,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte,  their  admissibility  to  public  employments  without 
difference  of  religion,  the  right  of  the  Christian  subjects  to  bear  wit- 
ness in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  establishment  of  mixed  tribunals, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  poll-tax.  The  war  proclaimed  on  the  28th 
of  the  same  month  lasted  nearly  two  years.  In  December  1855, 
Austria  proposed  five  points  of  agreement  between  the  contending 
powers,  by  the  fourth  of  which  the  welfare  of  the  Christians  was  to  be 
secured.  In  anticipation  of  peace,  a  hatti-scheriff  was  issued  on  the 
18th  of  February,  which  promised  a  confirmation  of  all  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  Christians,  the  nomination  of  the  patriarchs  for  life, 
separate  administrations  for  the  Christian  communities,  equality  of 
religions  and  nationalities,  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  for 
change  of  religion,  right  of  building  churches,  establishment  of  schools, 
and  representation  of  Christians  in  the  council  of  state.  A  week  after 
this,  the  negotiations  for  peace  opened,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  was 
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x>nclnded  on  the  31st  of  March.  By  this  treaty,  article  9,  the  Porte 
communicated  this  firman  to  the  other  contracting  powers,  and,  the 
bllowing  day,  the  emperor  Alexander  II.  published  a  manifesto,  declar- 
ng  that  the  primary  and  principal  object  of  the  war  had  been 
>btttined.^ 

Without  suspecting  the  good  faith  of  the  Turkish  government  in 
naking  these  concessions,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  power  to 
lecure  their  maintenance  in  the  remoter  proWnces  of  the  empire. 
iVithin  a  few  days  of  the  peace,  the  Moslems  of  Nablous  rose  against 
:he  Christians;  in  185B  occurred  the  cruel  massacre  at  Jeddah,  on 
he  16th  of  June,  in  which  the  French  and  English  authorities  were 
nurdered ;  and  the  same  year  witnessed  similar  risings  in  Crete  and 
it  Gkiza.  In  1860,  the  Christians  of  Damascus  were  massacred  by 
;be  Mahometans,  and  the  struggle  between  the  Druses  and  Maronites 
ibllowed,  in  consequence  of  which  Syria  was  occupied  by  the  French 
intil  June  1861." 

§  8.  In  the  ancient  see  of  Alexandria,  the  orthodox  or  Melchite 
^urch  still  possesses  a  patriarch.  In  1672  he  had  four  bishops  under 
lim,  honoured  with  the  title  of  metropolitans :  three  of  these  have 
low  ceased  to  exist.  The  patriarch,  however,  is  still  styled  pope  and 
latriarch  of  the  great  city  of  Alexandria,  and  oecumenical  judge,  and 
he  office  seems  to  be  an  object  of  ambition,  as  there  was  a  contested 
election  for  it  in  1846.'  Of  the  Melchite  Christians  no  actual  enu- 
neration  has  been  made :  they  are  probably  a  mere  handful.  The 
lational  church  of  Egypt,  the  Coptic  or  Jacobite,  has  a  patriarch  and 
liirteen  bishops :  *  these  preserve  many  particulars  of  primitive 
iractice,  and  considerable  literary  treasures.  The  Abyssinian  church, 
i  daughter  of  the  Coptic,  retains  and  has  exaggerated  the  peculiarities 
)f  the  latter.  European  missionaries,  Roman  and  Protestant,  have 
n  turn  assailed  these  with  very  little  practical  effect.*  The  Romanists 
lo  indeed  claim  two  millions  of  Uniats  in  Abyssinia,  but  it  is  difficult 
o  estimate  either  the  truth  of  the  assertion  or  the  character  of  the 
inversions ;  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Abyssinia  remains  singu- 
ar  in  the  world  as  a  semi-savage  Christian  state. 

The  patriarchate  of  Antioch  contains,  besides  the  orthodox  church, 
he  Nestorians,  the  Jacobite  or  Syrian  church,  the  Maronite  church, 
Aid  the  Indians  of  St.  Thomas.  The  orthodox  patriarch  lives  at 
>amascu6,^  and  has  still  sixteen  bishops  under  him.  The  number  of 
olhodox  families  in  this  diocese,  in  1844,  was  25,836 ;  but  this 
adades  the  autocephalous  province  of  Cyprus,  governed  by  a  metro- 
K>litan  and  five  bishops.^ 


'  In  September  1869,  tho  Bey  of  Tunifl, 
t  the  demand  of  France,  enacted  some 
■Jtgintm  reforms.    Almanack   de    Gotha^ 

869. 

«  See  Colonial  Church  Chronicle,  October, 
860. 

•  Neale,  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria^  ii 

75. 

4  Neale,  Holy  Eastern  Church,  i.  117. 

*  The  English  Church  Missionaiy  Society 


sent  out  Dr.  Oobat,  in  1827,  to  Abyssinia. 
This  mission  was  discontinned  in  1842. 
Br.  Gk)bat  described  the  church  as  divided 
into  three  parties  on  a  minute  point  of  the 
Monophysite  controversy. 

*  See  an  interesting  account,  by  Mr. 
G^eorge  Williams,  of  his  visit  to  the  natri- 
arch,  the  schools,  &c,  in  the  Colonial 
Church  Chronicle  for  1860,  p.  231. 

*  Hcly  Eastern  Church,  i.  137. 
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The  Syrian  Jacobites  have  a  patriarch  at  Caiamit,  honoured  with 
tJjC'  name  of  Ignatius,  eight  metropolitans^  and  three  bishops. 

The  Nefitoriauii '  continued  in  the  condition  described  by  Mosfaeim, 
in  hiH  seventeenth  century,  until  1778.  The  mountain  Nestorians 
ha^l  their  patriarch.  Mar  Simon,  at  Ooromiyah ;  those  of  the  plains 
own'xl  subjection  to  the  patriarch  Mar  Elias,  the  successor  of  Simeon 
liar  Mama,  at  Mosul ;  and  there  was  a  Chaldean  or  Uniat  schism  in 
alliance  with  Kome,  whose  patriarch  bore  the  name  of  Mar  Yoose^ 
and  resided  at  Karamit.  In  1778,  Mar  Elias  of  Mosul  seceded  to 
Itorne,  and  the  Chaldean  patriarchate  was  declared  by  the  pope  to  be 
alxilished ;  but  the  existing  Mar  Yoosef  continued  to  exercise  his 
patriarchal  rights  there  until  his  death  in  1828.  The  sucoession  to 
Mar  Elias  was  disputed,  and  a  period  of  confusion  ensued.  The  pope, 
however,  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  hereditary  succession  of  Uie 
patriarchs,  and,  in  1841,  appointed  Mutran  Zeyya  patriarch  of  the 
Ctialdeans,  thus  consolidating  the  two  offices.  The  Nestorian  patri- 
archate now  contains  11,378  families,  and  the  Chaldean  (Uniat) 
2,743. 

Tlie  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  churches,  not  possessing  that  protection 
fnjm  KiiKsia  which  has  been  granted  to  their  orthodox  brethren,  have 
l>een  reduced  to  a  very  low  state,  and  subjected  to  much  persecution. 
The  hope  of  French  protection  has  no  doubt  drawn  great  numbers  of 
tliem  to  the  church  of  liome ;  and  the  American  Independent  missions 
liavo  1)een  at  work  amongst  them. 

Both  tlieHC  communities  have  suffered  very  severely  from  the 
KoordH.  Hodr  Khan  licg,  of  Jezeerah,  who  ruled  quite  irrespective 
of  th<;  Turkish  government,  in  1843  massacred  10,000  Nestorians  in 
the  I'iyari  diHtricts,  and  followed  up  this  by  persecution  of  the  Jaco- 
l)it4^H  of  Jobel-Toor.  In  the  latter  the  Maphrian  of  Midyat  was  miir- 
(hfntd,  his  heart  cut  out  and  carried  to  Bedr  Khan  Beg,  and  his  bo<ly 
dni;^go<l  at  a  horse's  biil.  In  1845  the  atrocities  were  renewed,  and 
liv<i  hundred  Nestorians  slain,  with  three  hundred  women  and  as  many 
children.  Strong  remonstrances  were  used  by  the  western  powers  to 
th(i  Porte  on  this  occasion,  and  Bedr  Khan  Beg  was  sent  to  exile  in 

The  ('hristians  of  St.  Thomas,  having  in  the  seventeenth  century 
l)(»conie  Jjicobiu\s,  still  receive  their  bishops  from  Mosul ;  but  the  en- 
croatOnncnts  of  Kome  have  reduced  them  to  about  50,000.  That 
rhuri'h  chiims  the  rest  of  the  Malabar  Christians  as  Uniats,  about 
1 50,000  in  number.  In  1862,  however,  the  church  of  Travancore 
obtaiuiHl  a  bishop  from  Mesopotamia,  and  to  him  about  81,000  of  the 
UniatM  hiive  adhercnl.' 

Th(»  iMitriarchate  of  Jerusalem  contains  about  15,000  orthodox 
(inH»ks,  who  are  governed  by  six  metropolitans,  six  archbishops,  and 
a  Insliop.  The  jwitriarchs,  who  since  1554  have  invariably  been 
(Jroi^ks,  liave  their  settled  residence  at  Constantinople  :  they  exercise 

»  Uatij^or.     Tkf    ycsioriaUs^    and    their         •  Cohmial  Church  Chronici4r  SoDtember 
IfitMoh,  i.  60.  1862.  '       ^ 

»  JiHit  303—373. 
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their  authority  through  gtiardians  of  the  patriarchate,  and  nominate 
coadjutors  with  the  right  of  succession.*  The  archbishopric  of  Sinai 
is  autocephalous. 

§  9.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  Greek  church,  exclusive  of 
Bussia,  acknowledges  die  obedience  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
The  orthodox  under  his  care  amount  to  not  much  less  than  twelve 
millions.  The  annals  of  the  oecumenical  throne  contain,  unhappily, 
little  else  than  a  series  of  purchases,  depositions,  exiles,  and  murders. 
The  church  is  not  exempt  from  the  universal  taint  of  bribery  that 
pervades  the  Turkish  empire.  The  patriarch  is,  indeed,  elected  by 
the  synod,*  but  he  is  obliged  to  purchase  investiture  from  the  sultan, 
and  this  implies  no  certainty  of  tenure.  The  nomination  of  the 
patriarchs  for  life  was  promised  by  the  hatti-humayoun  of  1856 ;  but, 
in  spite  of  this,  the  patriarch  Cyril  was  in  1858  deposed  on  the  old 
charge  of  simony  and  waste  of  the  patriarchal  finances.*  Where  such 
transactions  are  necessary  in  the  highest  quarter,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  lower  clergy  are  widely  accused  of  simoniacal  dealings.  The  patri- 
archs strenuously  resist  this,  but  hitherto,  owing  to  their  own  uncertain 
position,  without  much  eflfect.  Their  political  position  is  also  most 
embarrassing:  united  as  they  are  by  every  tie  to  Russia,  they  are 
still  bound,  as  good  subjects,  to  take  a  part  in  the  defence  against 
her  aggression.  Sympathising  heartily  with  the  struggling  and  eman- 
cipated Greeks,  they  are  unable  to  raise  a  finger  in  their  behalf. 
A  terrible  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  war  of  liberation.  In 
1821,  Gregory,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had  been  cognisant, 
whilst  a  private  priest,  of  the  plans  of  the  insurgent  Greeks,  and  had 
not  revealed  them  on  his  elevation,  was  put  to  death  in  the  following 
way : — On  Easter-eve,  the  whole  quarter  in  which  the  patriarchate  is 
situated  was  occupied  by  janissaries.  Gregory  performed  the  mid- 
night service  in  his  cathedral.  At  dawn  the  dragoman  of  the  Porte 
invited  him  to  a  conference  in  the  hall  of  his  palace.  A  firman  was 
read  for  his  deposition,  and  for  a  new  election,  which  was  at  once 
proceeded  with.  Whilst  Eugenius,  bishop  of  Pisidia,  was  being  in- 
vested as  his  successor,  Gregory  was  hanged  on  Easter  Sunday  at  the 
door  of  the  patriarchate ;  his  body  was  exposed  for  three  days,  and 
then  delivered  to  the  Jews,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom,  to 
be  cast  into  the  sea.  Gregory  met  his  death  with  the  dignity  and 
courage  of  a  martyr ;  and  his  body,  being  taken  up  by  the  faithful, 
was  carried  to  Odessa,  where  it  was  received  by  the  Russians  as  a  holy 
relic* 

The  gradual  decomposition  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  thus  in  itself 
a  source  of  great  difficulty  to  the  patriarchs ;  but  there  are  said  to 

'  Neale,  Holy  Eastern  Church,  i.  160 —  tion,  also  by  Anthimus,  in  1S56;  and  41 

162.    There  is  a  printing  press  at  Jerusalom  Homilies  of  Gregory  of  Thessalonica,  in 

beloDging  to  the  (Greeks,  at  which,  among  1857. 

many  other  works,  were  printed,  in  1866,  '  Neale,  Holt/  East  Ch.  i.  60. 

A    commentary   on    the    Psalms    by    the  •  Bollinger,  The  Church  and  the  Churches, 

patriarch  Anthimus,   edited  by  Diouysius  p.  124. 

Cleopas,  teacher  of  theology  in  the  patri-  *  TuAsLy,  History  of  the  Greek  BevotuHon^ 

archal  school ;  Commentary  on  the  Bevcla-  i.  229. 
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exist  in  the  Greek  church  itself  two  parties,  one  Sclavonic,  relying 
on  Russia,  and  the  other  Hellenic.  These  parties  are,  however, 
strictly  political ;  and  although,  as  long  as  the  Turkish  empire  lasts, 
they  are  an  element  of  discord,  they  cannot  be  thought  to  indicate  any 
such  disruption  of  the  orthodox  church  as  the  Bomanists  of  the  west 
are  anxiously  desiring.' 

§  10.  Those  provinces  which  have  either  entirely,  or  all  but  in 
name,  detached  themselves  from  the  Turkish  empire,  poasesB  inde- 
pendent and  flourishing  churches  in  communion  with  Confrtantinople. 
The  revolution  in  Greece  interrupted  all  ecclesiastical  relations 
between  the  patriarch  and  his  Hellenic  provinces.  It  was  impossible, 
in  fact,  for  a  patriotic  clergy  to  own  allegiance  to  a  superior  who, 
however  friendly  to  them,  was  bound  hand  and  foot  by  their  bitterest 
enemy.  Hence  they  ceased  to  pray  for  the  patriarch,  and  used  the 
forms  of  prayer  for  the  orthodox  church  which  are  in  use  in  the  otb^ 
eastern  patriarchates.  When  Capodistrias  became  president,  in  1827, 
the  patriarch  attempted  to  renew  the  connexion,  but  the  murder  of 
Gregory  was  alleged  as  a  reason  sufficient  for  refusing  to  acknowledge 
a  patriarch  under  the  sultan's  influence.  In  July  1833,  a  synod  at 
Nauplia,  of  thirty-six  bishops,  declared  in  two  propositions  the  future 
status  of  their  church.  By  the  first,  it  was  provided  that  she  preserves 
unshaken  dogmatic  unity  with  the  eastern  orthodox  churches,  under 
the  king  of  Greece  as  supreme  administrator:  by  the  second,  a  per- 
manent synod  was  established  on  the  pattern  of  the  holy  governing 
synod  of  Russia.  In  December  the  same  year,  the  new  kingdom  was 
definitely  divided  into  ten  dioceses.  The  regency  had  suppressed  all 
monasteries  of  less  than  six  monks,  or  of  which  the  buildings  were 
destroyed:  these  were  412  in  number. 

A  reaction  followed  these  radical  measures  of  reform,  and  the 
scheme  of  government  was  opposed  by  strong  parties  under  both 
Russian  and  Turkish  influence.  It  was  found  that  the  synod  ap- 
pointed by  king  Otho  had  no  power  to  consecrate  bishops ;  and  when 
the  revolution  of  1843  took  place,  several  sees  were  vacant.  In  1850 
secret  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  patriarch,  and  he  and  his 
synod  published  a  synodical  tomos,  recognising  the  independence  of 
the  Hellenic  church  under  certain  conditions.  Objections  were  made 
in  Greece  to  this  act,  as  if  the  acceptance  of  it  implied  a  subser- 
viency to  foreign  interference.  But  in  1 852  the  terms  of  it  were  enacted 
by  the  Greek  Chambers,  though  without  mentioning  the  tomos.  By 
this  fundamental  law,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  twenty-four  dio- 
ceses ;  the  metropolitan  of  Athens  is  president  of  the  synod,  and  there 
are  ten  archbishops  and  thirteen  simple  bishops,  appointed  by  the 
king  on  the  nomination  of  three  fit  persons  by  the  synod.  A  strong 
party  spirit  was  evoked  by  these  events ;  the  liberals  opposing  and 
the  church  party  supporting  the  decree,  under  the  names  of  the  parties 
of  the  Tomos  and  of  the  Anti-tomos.^ 

•  DoWin^Tf  The  Church  and  the  Churched,      lution,  ii.   314,    &c    Annrmire   des  dctue 
124,  125.  Mondes,  1852—1853,  p.  655. 

'  Sco  Finlay,  History  of  the  Greek  Bevo- 
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§  11.  The  Servian  church  anciently  recognised  the  primacy  of  Con- 
stantinople, without  acknowledging  the  patriarchal  jurisdiction.  Its 
head,  in  1354,  was  elected  patriarch  of  Servia,  and  the  title  was  recog- 
nised at  Borne.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  1689,  when  the 
Servian  patriarch  Arsenius,  with  37,000  families,  having  joined  the 
emperor  Leopold  against  the  Turks,  was  obliged  to  emigrate  into 
Hungary.  The  sultan  then  established  an  independent  patriarchate 
of  his  own,  which  lasted  until  1765.  From  that  time  to  1830  Servia 
was  a  province  of  Constantinople;  in  that  year  its  administrative  inde- 
pendence was  recognised,  and  the  Servians  elected  their  own  chief 
pastor,  with  the  title  of  metropolitan  of  Belgrade.  The  Servian  emi- 
grants in  Hungary  are  now  a  flourishing  church,  under  an  archbishop 
and  eleven  bbhops.  The  archbishop  of  Carlowitz,  in  Hungary,  has 
a  million  and  a  half  of  orthodox  Greeks  under  him.  The  total 
number  in  the  Austrian  dominions  is  nearly  three  millions.  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  have,  since  their  emancipation,  an  independent  church 
administration.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Montenegro.^ 

The  Bulgarian  church,  which,  in  earlier  times,  had  shown  symptoms 
of  wavering  between  Bome  and  Constantinople,  has  lately  aspired 
again  to  an  independent  patriarchate.  In  1860,  the  Jesuits  endea- 
voured, with  partial  success,  to  found  a  Uniat  church  in  this  country, 
and  were  joined  by  some  of  the  discontented  clergy ;  and,  in  1861, 
the  pope  consecrated  Sokolski  archbishop  of  the  imited  Bulgarians. 
The  new  archbishop  returned,  however,  in  August  the  same  year,  into 
the  bosom  of  the  orthodox  church.* 

The  Armenian  church*  was  reduced  to  its  lowest  degradation  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  that  time,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Bussia,  it  went  on  improving,  and  is  now  the  most  important 
Christian  communion  in  the  east,  next  to  the  Bussian.  In  1760, 
Catharine  II.  granted  letters  of  protection  to  the  Catholicos  Simeon. 
In  1828,  Etchmiadzin  became  a  part  of  the  Bussian  empire ;  and,  in 
1830,  the  Armenian  church  was  recognised  by  the  state.  In  1842,  the 
emperor  granted  a  free  election  of  the  Catholicos.*  This  community 
has  been  always  distinguished  for  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  and, 
by  the  wealth,  enterprise,  and  intelligence  of  its  members,  is  calculated 
to  take  a  lead  in  the  regeneration  of  the  east. 

§  12.  The  Bussian  church,  under  its  holy  governing  synod,  has 
enjoyed  a  century  and  a  half  of  comparative  rest  and  real  progress, 
such  as  the  churches  of  the  west  might,  during  the  same  period,  have 
envied.  Even  the  irreligious  sovereigns,  who  occupied  the  throne 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  had  penetration  enough  to  discover  that 
a  church  so  thoroughly  national  might  lend  an  invaluable  aid  to  a 


>  Neale,  Holy  Eastern  Church,  I  69—72. 
The  Rev.  W.  Denton  baa  recently  published 
a  work  of  great  interest  on  this  subject, 
entitled  Seinna  and  the  Servians^  London, 

1863. 

'  Karl  Mattbes,  Allgemeine  kirchliche 
Chronik,  for  1861,  p.  169. 

■  The  Armenian  church  is  governed  by 


fixQ  patriarchs,  of  whom  the  Catholicos  of 
Etchmiadzin  is  the  chiefs  25  archbishops, 
and  37  bishops.  The  community  numbers 
about  2,400,000  in  Turkey,  316,967  in 
Russia,  200,000  in  Persia,  and  3,513  in 
Austria.  Mmanach  de  Gotha^  1862. 
«  Neale,  Holy  Eastern  Church,  L  68. 
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national  throne ;  whilst  from  Alexander,  notwithstanding  his  French 
liberalism^  and  from  Nicolas,  in  spite  of  his  despotic  nature,  the  church 
received  generous  and  just  treatment.  The  great  power  which  the 
autocrat  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it  has  not  b^n  misused.  Although 
all  the  members  of  the  synod  are  nominated  by  the  czar,  their  beha- 
viour has  seldom  been  marked  by  subserviency,  and  their  advice  has 
generally  been  respectfully  received.  The  election  of  bishops,  nomi- 
nally in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  is  virtually  decided  by  the  synod ; 
and  the  notion,  so  common  in  the  west,  that  the  Bussian  church  is  a 
mere  creation  of  the  state,  is  utterly  false. 

The  relations  of  this  branch  of  the  orthodox  church  to  the  ancient 
patriarchates  were  curiously  affected  by  a  measure  which  was  taken 
by  the  latter  in  the  year  1756.  By  a  constitution  drawn  up  by 
three  patriarchs  at  Constantinople,  it  was  decreed  that  all  baptisms 
performed  otherwise  than  by  trine  immersion  are  heretical  and  invalid, 
and,  consequently,  that  all  converts  from  the  western  churches  must 
be  rebaptized.  This  decree  is  rejected  by  the  Bussian  church,  which 
abides  by  the  decision  of  the  councils  of  Constantinople  of  1484,  and 
Moscow  of  1667,  by  which  converts  from  the  Latin  church  are  to  be 
received  with  the  chrism  only — a  privilege  which  was  extended  to 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist  converts,  in  1718,  by  Jeremiah  IL,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  This  difference  has  not  produced  any  real  estrange- 
ment between  the  two  churches.* 

The  Bussian  schismatics  are  still  very  numerous.  There  are  eight 
millions  of  Starovers,  or  old  believers,  who  resist  the  reforms  intro- 
duced by  Nicon,  and  maintain  all  the  peculiarities  of  rite  and  usage 
which  were  wisely  suppressed  by  Peter  the  Great.  They  are  found 
chiefly  along  the  Volga  and  among  the  Don  Cossacks,  but  have  also  a 
separate  settlement  in  Moscow.  Since  1845,  they  have  been  organ- 
ised into  six  dioceses,  under  a  bishop  lent  by  the  orthodox  metropo- 
litan from  Hungary ;  and  the  government  and  clergy  have  attempted 
to  incorporate  them  by  allowing  them  a  regular  priest,  who  is  per- 
mitted to  conform  to  their  usages.  The  more  extreme  separatists, 
however,  prefer  the  ministrations  of  laymen  to  the  services  of  the 
priests  of  the  church,  and  hence  they  are  said  to  be  divided  into  two 
parties — the  Popofchins,  with  clergy ;  and  the  Bezpopofchins,  without 
It  has  been  said  that  the  number  of  Kaskolniks  has  increased  of  late 
years,  but  this  is  far  from  certain.* 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  this  period  is  the  return 
of  the  Uniat  Russians  to  the  national  church.  This  schism  had  begun 
in  1590,  at  a  time  when  Poland,  as  a  kingdom,  was  more  powerful 
than  Russia,  and  political  aims  were  sought  in  a  junction  with  the 
Polish  church.  At  the  partition  of  Poland,  between  two  and  three 
millions  returned  to  the  eastern  church,  but  the  division  was  not 

>  W.  Palmer,  Dissertations  on  the  Ortho-  makes  them  8,000,000.     It  is  certain  that 

dcx  Communion,  184,  &c.  many  thousands  arc  annually  converted  to 

*  Dollingor  states  the  increase  of  Raskol-  the  church.    Neale,  i.  67.     Matthee,  1858, 

niks  between  1840  and  1861  as  being  from  p.  160. 
9,000,000  to  13,000,000 :  Stanley,  in  1861. 
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r  healed  until  1839,  when  two  millions,  under  three  bishops, 
iconciled.*  There  are  still  in  Bussia  2,800,228  Roman  Catho- 
10,000  Greek  Uniats,  2,000,000  Lutherans,  1,425,784  Jews, 

Mahometans  and  Buddhists.' 

t  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  late  sovereigns  to  ameliorate 
idition  of  the  lower  clergy.  Their  income  arises,  not  from 
but  from  the  Easter  offerings,  fees,  and  glebe.  This  was  put 
%  commission  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
ited  by  Catharine  II.  The  emperor  Nicolas  formed  a  separate 
it  of  the  perverted  church  property  in  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
plied  it  to  the  endowment  of  the  poorer  dioceses.' 

future  destiny  of  the  Bussian  church  is  a  problem  of  the 
t  interest;  and  even  its  present  state  is  so  variously  repre- 
by  different  parties,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  clear  view  of 
th.  The  Boman  Catholics,  of  course,  describe  it  as  all  that  is 
ed,  and  the  same  line  has  been  frequently  taken  by  travellers, 
eat  with  a  liberal  contempt  everything  which  they  have  not 
dge  of  language  and  history  to  appreciate.  There  have  never 
wanting  either  pious  or  learned  men  in  this  church.  In  the 
f  Peter  L,  the  names  of  Theophanes  of  Plescow,  Metrophanes 
•onege,  Demetrius   of  Bostoff,  are  mentioned  with  honour. 

Catharine  II.,  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Moscow,  an  eminent 
V  scholar,  was  martyred  by  the  Baskolniks,  in  consequence  of 
Ting  removed  a  sacred  picture  to  which  the  people  crowded  in 
F  pestilence.     Plato,  archbishop  of  Moscow,  waa  described  by 

II.  as  the  thing  best  worth  seeing  in  Bussia.  Philaret,  the 
b  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  represents,  by  his  apostolic  piety  and 
jaming,  every  possible  good  element  in  Bussia.  Innocent, 
ihop  of  Kamschatka,  in  a  reindeer  sledge,  traverses  as  an  apostle 
ig  chain  of  pagan  islands  which  unite  the  northern  portions  of 
id  America.* 

little  is  known  in  England  of  the  leaning  of  the  eastern 
es  generally.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that  so  scattered 
lant  as  the  Christians  of  Syria  and  Egypt  should  have  much  to 

the  monasteries  of  the  east  never  were  seats  of  learning,  and 
KT,  in  that  aspect,  little  more  than  depositories  of  manuscripts 
their  members  have  no  power  of  appreciating.  All  is  not,  how- 
»]ank,  as  the  pope  Pius  IX.  foimd  when  he  issued  his  famous 
LC  of  1848.  The  Bussian  and  Armenian  churches  have  always 
imous  for  learned  men.  The  Hellenic  church  possesses,  in  the 
jity  of  Athens,  which  was  founded  in  1837,  a  good  and  useful 

and  to  this  some  of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos^  have 

zavie^    History  of  the  Russian  was  tried  in  the  last  century  by  Eugenios 

430.  Bulgaris  of  Corfu,  who  built  a  school  here, 

anach  de  Gotha^  1863.  which  succeeded  admirably  for  a  time,  and 

ie,  Holy  Eastern  Churchy  i  68.  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of  Glreece, 

Jey,  Eastern  Church,  411.  but  failed  at  last  from  Tarious  causes,  and 

nay  be  doubted  how  far  an  cduca-  now  remains  a  ruin.'     Vacation  Tourists^ 

ystem   can  be  ingrafted   on   the  1861,  p.  120. 
]&  of  this  pkce,  as  the  experiment 
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lately  sent  their  yotmger  members.  In  this  respect  the  Gbeek  king- 
dom is  promising ;  and  the  schools  at  Athens,  founded  by  Dr.  Hill,  an 
American  chaplain  in  episcopal  orders,  are  now  affording  a  safe  Chris- 
tian education  to  the  women  of  the  upper  classes.^ 

§  13.  The  position  of  the  papacy,  on  the  restoration  of  its  temporal 
power  in  1814,  was  highly  critical.'  Pius  YIL  was  restored  with  the 
good-will  of  Europe,  but  Europe  was  not  yet  recovered  firom  the  panic 
into  which  revolution  and  French  aggression  had  thrown  it;  and  Pius 
was  suffered  to  bring  back  with  him  much  that  had  better  been  left 
behind.  With  every  virtue  of  a  man  and  a  hero,  he  had  not  the 
genius  of  a  ruler.  He  was  uuable  to  see  that  the  present  state  of 
feeling  must  be  followed  by  a  reaction,  which  he  must  be  ready  either 
to  counteract  or  to  guide.  That  reaction  he  lived  to  see,  though  only 
in  ita  beginning.  His  personal  character  and  past  experience  pie- 
vented  him  from  becoming  an  oppressor,  but  his  reign  was  repressive 
of  everything  like  progress.  The  task  of  administration  before  him 
was  twofold — the  reorganisation  of  his  own  states,  and  the  refounding 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  that  part  of  the  continent  in  which 
they  had  been  utterly  extinguished  by  the  late  wars.  The  principal 
external  work  of  his  reign  was  the  erection  of  a  new  ecclesiastical 
system  in  Germany,  and  the  conclusion  of  concordats  with  Sazdinia 
and  Naples. 

His  work  at  home  was  more  diflScult.  There  were  in  the  college 
of  cardinals  two  parties — the  Zelanti,  headed  by  cardinal  Pacca,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  captivity  of  Pius ;  and  the  Libendi,  of 
whom  the  foremost  was  cardinal' Consalvi,  one  of  the  most  able  states- 
men of  the  age.  The  pope's  natural  leaning  was  of  course  to  the 
Zelanti ;  but  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  all  the  statesmanlike 
qualities  were  on  the  side  of  Consalvi,  who  continued  his  prime 
minister  until  his  death.  The  chief  act  of  Consalvi's  administration 
was  the  motu  propria  of  181G,  by  which  the  separate  constitutions 
of  the  several  Eoman  states  were  abolished,  and  the  government  con- 
solidated. The  result  of  this  act  was,  unfortunately,  to  throw  the 
whole  secular  government  into  the  hands  of  clerical  functionaries. 
Pius  VII.  died  in  1823,  and  Consalvi  early  in  the  following  year. 

The  qualities  of  a  statesman,  which  Pius  possessed  in  a  very  low 
degree,  were  altogether  wanting  in  his  successor.  Cardinal  delk 
Gen^  who  succeeded  as  Leo  XII.,  was  a  man  of  holy  life,  but  his 
political  principles  were  of  an  extreme  character,  and  under  his 
patronage  the  Zelanti  were  allowed  the  most  dangerous  licence.  In 
May  1824,  be  issued  an  encyclic  epistle  against  pietism  liberal 
philosophy,  and  bible  societies ;  and  immediately  after  reendowed  the 

1  Colonial   Church   Chronicle,    1861,   p.  1862,  vol.  ii. ;   Gicsolor,  Kirchmaefehifhit 

426.  ,  ,  .  ^^  nniesteii  Zcit,  Bonn.  1866  •   H   J  Ji^ 

«  For  tho  recent,  lnstoiy  of  the  mpaoy,  a«rcA//«^r>ry,  P.33I-I353.  TT-ilTiUHW 

Bce  Bollinger,  The  Church  and  the  Churchrs,  Allgnmine  kircfUiche   ChZ!.i^    Iv^^^li  , 

trunBlated    by     M'Cabe.    London,    1862 ;  nach  de  Gotha  for  Tario^  t^^J  T^. 

Cardinal  Wisemans  Hecdlectionti  of   the  article  in  the  CAmWaw   S»!.J  T*         T 

last  Mr    Popes,  London,    1858;  Kittor,  Octobor  1861.  ^^mtmbrancer  i<^ 

Jiandbuch    dvr    Kirchingischichte^    Bonn, 
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Jesuits  of  the  Collegium  Bomanum^  who  had  been  recalled  by  Pius  VII. 
In  1825  he  launched  an  encyclic  against  freemasons  and  Carbonari. 
He  concluded  a  concordat  with  Holland,  and  rearranged  the  churches 
of  Switzerland,  Hanover,  and  the  Upper  Shine.  He  is  chiefly  re- 
membered, however,  as  having  held  the  jubilee  of  1824-5,  as  having 
added  several  new  saints  to  the  calendar,  and  as  having  reorganised 
the  church  in  Brazil. 

•*  The  reign  of  Pius  VIII.,  who  succeeded  in  March  1829,  witnessed 
great  events — ^in  England  the  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  in  France 
the  Bevolution  of  July.  It  was,  however,  too  short  to  give  an  oppor- 
tonity  for  any  appreciable  exercise  of  ability,  if  such  existed.  Pius 
issued  a  bull  against  freemasonry,  raised  Thomas  Weld,  an  English 
gentleman,  to  the  cardinalate,  and  began  the  contest  with  Prussia  on 
the  subject  of  mixed  marriages.    He  died  November  30,  1830. 

Ghregory  XYI.,  who  had  been  known  as  cardinal  Capellari,  reigned 
from  1830  to  1846.  The  best  feature  of  his  reign  was  the  assembly  of 
learned  men  whom  he  gathered  about  him  at  Borne.  Angelo  Mai  and 
Mezzofanti  enjoyed  in  their  day  an  unrivalled  reputation,  the  former 
as  a  classical  ^itor,  the  latter  as  a  linguist.  The  pope  was  himself  a 
monk,  learned  and  unworldly,  entirely  imfitted  for  the  government 
of  a  state  in  the  condition  in  which  he  foimd  Home.  Almost  imme- 
diately on  his  accession,  his  subjects,  encouraged  by  the  attitude  of 
France,  broke  into  rebellion:  the  revolution  was,  however,  easily 
suppressed  by  Austria.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  the 
great  powers  assembled  at  Paris,  and  on  the  3l8t  of  May,  1831,  re- 
commended, in  a  famous  memorandum,  several  necessary  reforms — 
principally  the  admission  of  the  laity  into  the  oflBces  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  restoration  of  local  self-government,  and  some  measure  of 
internal  security  against  the  changes  incident  to  an  elective  sove- 
reignty. The  pope  and  cardinals  refused  to  bind  themselves  to  any 
fixed  reforms,  but  promised  a  regulation  of  the  finances,  and  more 
publicity  in  the  administration  of  the  government.*  These  reforms 
were  insufficient  to  content  the  people.  Disturbances  broke  out  afresh, 
and  the  Austrians  occupied  the  Legations,  and  the  French  Ancona. 
This  occupation  lasted  until  1838.  Some  during  this  time  was  a  hot- 
bed of  revolution.  *The  papal  volunteers,  drawn  from  the  lowest 
classes,  exercised  a  gross  terrorism;  political  assassinations,  com- 
menced by  the  revolutionary  party,  became  more  frequent.'  ^  The 
government  condescended  to  persecution,  espionage,  and  the  use  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  and  the  opposition  took  up  the  anarchic  repub- 
licanism of  Mazzini,  with  all  its  attendant  evils.  The  actual  struggle 
was,  however,  reserved  for  the  next  reign.  Gregory  died  in  1846. 
His  principal  foreign  transaction  was  the  quarrel  with  Prussia  on  the 
question  of  the  mixed  marriages. 

Giovanni  Maria,  of  the  counts  of  Mastai  Ferretti,  was  bom  at 
Sinigaglia,  May  13,  1792.  He  studied  at  Volaterra;  undertook  a 
mission  in  Chili ;  became  president  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Michael ; 

>  DoUinger,  385.  '  Ibid,  388. 
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archbishop  of  Spoleto  in  1827  ;  bishop  of  Imola  in  1832  ;  cardinal  in 
1840;  and  pope  on  the  14th  of  June,  1846,'  under  the  name  Pius  IX. 
His  first  political  measures  were  liberal.  He  began  with  an  amnesty 
(July  16,  1846),  which,  unfortimately  for  himself,  opened  Rome  to 
the  unscrupulous  radical  exiles.  In  November  he  published  measures 
of  administrative  reform ;  in  March  1847,  he  established  a  new  and 
orderly  censorship ;  and  in  April  announced  a  convocation  of  a  consti- 
tuent body  at  Borne  to  consult  on  the  subject  of  reforms.  He  soon, 
however,  found  that  the  liberals  were  only  using  his  measures  for 
their  own  ends,  and  himself  as  a  tool,  to  be  cast  off  as  soon  as  he 
refused  to  go  their  lengths.  At  the  same  time  he  was  alienating  the 
only  friends  on  whom  he  might  have  reckoned.  He  was  gradually 
discovering  how  impossible  it  was  to  take  a  middle  path  without 
strength  to  compel  the  two  extremes,  when  the  French  revolution  of 
1848  broke  out.  Pius  was  compelled  to  grant  a  constitution  to  the 
Boman  states,  and  expel  the  Jesuits.  The  revolt  of  Lombardy  fol- 
lowed, and  the  pope  was  forced  to  send  his  troops  against  Austria. 
Matters  had  now  gone  too  &i  to  admit  of  temporising.  In  November, 

1848,  count  Bossi,  the  pope's  wisest  adviser,  was  assassinated  by  the 
liberals,  and  he  himself  fled  to  Gaeta  in  disguise.  Bome  was  declared 
a  republic,  and  continued  such  for  eight  months.  On  the  3rd  of  July, 

1849,  the  French  entered  Bome;  and  on  the  12th of  April,  1850, 
Pius  was  brought  back  under  their  protection.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  maintained  in  his  position  by  the  support  of  the  arms  of 
France. 

The  spiritual  acts  of  Pius  IX.  have  not  shown  any  of  the  weakness 
or  vacillation  of  which  his  political  career  lias  been  accused.  Equally 
imprudent  and  presumptuous,  they  have  been  rather  marked  by  a 
hardy  contempt  for  everything  except  the  exaltation  of  his  see.  In 
an  encyclic  of  November  9,  1846,  he  imitated  his  predecessors, 
Pius  VII.  and  Leo  XII.,  by  an  attack  on  the  bible  societies.  A  simi- 
lar letter,  dated  January  6,  1848,  was  directed  against  the  eastern 
church,  urging  its  rulers  to  accept  the  Boman  supremacy,  on  the  old 
stock  arguments.  The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
and  Constantinople,  replied  in  May  with  a  reasonable  and  sturdy 
refusal ;  and  a  direct  refutation  of  the  arguments  of  the  encyclic 
followed  from  the  pen  of  Constantius,  archimandrite  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  ex-patriarch  of  Constantinople.  This  reply,  by  the  learning, 
research,  criticism,  and  argument,  that  it  embodies,  fully  vindicates 
the  theological  ability  of  the  eastern  clergy* 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1850,  the  pope^  by  letters  apostolic, 
introduced  a  new  hierarchy  into  England,  an  archbishop  of  West- 
minster with  twelve  suffragans.  The  effect  of  this  act  on  England 
must  be  considered  hereafter :  its  immediate  result  to  the  pope  was  to 
exasperate  the  whole  nation  against  him,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  forfeited  by  it  the  at  least  negative  support  that  the  papacy 
had  received  from  this  country  ever  since  the  French  revolution.    A 
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similar  measure,  superseding  the  Jansenist  succession  in  Holland, 
followed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
memorable  and  fisital  scandal  of  this  pontificate  was  the  declaration 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  an  article  of  faith,  and  that  to  deny  it  is  heresy.  This  was  done  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1854,  in  the  presence  of  200  bishops  and  30,000 
people,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The  declaration  is  made  in  the 
teeth  of  Augustine  and  almost  all  others  of  the  fathers,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  good  sense  and  learning  of  the  Koman  church  itself. 
It  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  even  by  a  pious  Bomanist,  how  far  the 
right  of  the  pope  to  perform  such  an  act  can  be  admitted,  and  whether 
the  act,  as  performed,  has  a  legal  validity.^  Such  as  it  is,  however, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  sin  against  Christian  imity  that  has 
been  committed  since  the  great  breach  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Christendom. 

Other  acts  of  Pius  IX.  are  his  concordats  with  Spain,  Austria,  and 
Wiirtemburg,  and  his  canonisation  of  the  martyrs  of  Japan  in  1862.^ 

§  14.  The  state  of  the  Galilean  church*  since  the  restoration  has 
somewhat  varied.  Under  Louis  XVIII.,  notwithstanding  the  poverty 
and  infidelity  with  which  it  had  to  struggle,  it  succeeded  beyond 
expectation  in  the  resuscitation  of  its  old  institutions.  The  Society 
of  Priests  of  Missions  was  revived,  and  furnished  spiritual  ministra- 
tion to  five  thousand  parishes  which  were  deprived  of  their  pastors. 
In  1822,  the  Union  of  Lyons  for  the  extension  of  the  faith  was 
founded  as  a  missionary  society  for  the  heathen.  The  Congregation 
of  Christian  Schools,  which  also  had  its  centre  at  Lyons,  greatly 
extended  its  operations,  and  in  1822  had  seventy  thousand  children 
under  its  care.  The  Jesuits,  however,  supported  by  the  Ultramontane 
party,  under  the  viscount  de  Bonald,  Joseph  de  Maistre,  and  La- 
mennais,  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  any  return  to  Gallican 
principles  :  they  carried  their  hatred  of  these  liberties  so  far  that,  in 
1826,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  sixteen  prelates  assembled  at  Paris 
to  protest  against  their  measures.  Unhappily,  tlie  same  party  dis- 
graced their  return  to  power  by  a  persecution  of  the  Protestants  of 
Nismes  in  1815  and  1819,  and  by  harsh  measures  against  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Jansenists  and  of  the  constitutional  clergy  of  1790. 

Charles  X.  was  without  the  liberal  tendencies  of  his  brother. 
Under  him  the  Ultramontane  party  were  supreme,  and,  without 
actually  benefiting  the  church  in  any  practical  way,  made  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  system  of  the  restoration  impossible.  The  reign  of 
Louis-Philippe  was  a  period  of  depression  and  struggle  against  forces 
temporally  too  strong  for  the  church.  Towards  the  end  of  it,  a  spi- 
ritual revival  roused  the  energies  of  the  clergy.     Schools,  preachings, 

■  It  was  performed  by  a  dogmatic  decree,  Maria  de  Paredes.     Rittcr,  ii.  668. 

not  by  the  enactment  of  a  general  council.  ■  For  tlie  recent  history  of  the  French 

•  The    pope    has    also    constituted   St.  church,  see  Ritter,  ii.  550,  &c. ;  Gieseh-r,  63, 

Hilary  of  Poitiers  as  one  of  the  doctors  of  &c. ;   Allies,  Journal   in  France  in  1848, 

the   church,   and  beatifie<l   Peter   Claver,  &c.  &c. 
John  Grande,  Paul  of  the  Cross,  and  Anna 
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and  public  disputations  against  infidelity  were  institutedy  and 
some  very  remarkable  converts  were  made.  The  champions  of  the 
church  during  this  reign  were  Montalembert,  Lacordaire,  and  La- 
mennaisy  the  last  of  whom,  a  man  of  great  powers,  by  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  extreme  democratic  principles  with  Ultramontanism,  Ic^ 
the  support  of  his  friends,  and  fell  into  insignificance.'  The  best 
men  of  this  party  held  that  the  oppressive  protection  of  the  old 
regime  was  hurtful  to  the  church,  and  united  liberal  views  with 
fervent  faith  and  devout  religious  feeling. 

This  revival  was  not  smothered  by  the  revolution  of  1848^  but  has 
since  been  productive  of  considerable  political  effects.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  French  people  are  attached  to 
the  Koman  church,  and  that  the  conviction  of  his  need  of  support  from 
the  clergy  has  compelled  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  to  maintain  the 
pope  at  Rome.  Their  support,  has  been  bought  also  by  other  means, 
(^specially  the  liberal  way  in  which  the  cathedrals  and  other  churches 
through  the  whole  of  France  have  been  repaired  and  furnished. 
►Support  thus  obtained  is  precarious ;  the  affections  of  the  priesthood 
turn,  if  not  in  a  Legitimist^  in  an  Ultramontane  direction.  Should 
the  emperor  ever  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  the 
aid  of  this  party,  he  will  probably  cast  it  off.  Some  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members — Montalembert,  for  instance — have  been  long  in 
disgrace.  On  the  whole,  the  connexion  between  religion  and  the 
politics  of  an  empire,  founded  and  maintained  as  that  of  Louis- 
Napoleon  has  been,  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

The  ancient  spirit  of  the  Gallican  church  is  not,  however,  extinct. 
At  least  one  eminent  historical  writer,  abbe  Guettee,  whose  works 
were  condemned  by  a  provincial  council  at  La  Bochelle  in  1853, 
still  keeps  alive  the  succession  of  Bossuet. 

Among  the  internal  disturbances  of  the  peace  of  the  French  church, 
two  destjrve  to  be  mentioned.  The  abbe  Chatel,  in  1830,  attempted 
t^  found  a  French  Catholic  church  on  rationalist  principles,  which 
afterwards  developed  into  Unitarianism.  He  retained  the  ceremonial 
usages  of  the  church,  and  named  himself  chief  bishop.  His  church 
was  closed  by  order  of  government  in  1842.* 

Claude  Henri  de  St.  Simon,  a  French  nobleman  and  soldier,  began 
in  1807  to  publish  his  ideas,  which  were  a  mixture  of  pantheism 
and  socialism.  He  had  not  much  success,  and  died  in  1 825.  After 
liis  deatli  his  friends  took  up  the  propagation  of  his  tenets,  but 
({uarrelled  on  the  subject  of  community  of  wives.  Their  meetings 
were  suppressed  by  the  government  in  1832.* 

The  pretended  appearance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  two  country 
children  at  La  Salette,  in  1846,  also  created  much  scandal  throughout 
Kiu-ope.  The  momentary  success  of  this  manoeuvre  betrayed  some  of 
the  members  of  the  hierarchy  into  a  premature  sanction  of  the  im- 

'  Lamonnais,  after  his  political  downfall,  *  Ilittor,  ii.  632.      Oiesrler,  94. 

^^t'J]t  into  ^jroat  Imgtlis  of  rf-lipous  libor.il-  ■  Ihid.  633.     Gieselor.  88. 

«f;n,  and  finally  became  an  \nf\M. 
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posture ;  but  it  was  diacarded  by  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  the 
pope  refused  his  sanction. 

No  notice  of  the  French  church,  liowever  short,  can  omit  the 
mention  of  the  archbishop  Affre  of  Paris,  who  fell  at  the  barricades 
in  June  1848,  as  he  was  ministering  to  the  wounded.  His  successor, 
Sibour,  was  stabbed  by  a  discontented  priest,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Etienne  du  Mont,  during  divine  service,  January  3,  1857. 

§  15.  The  fall  of  the  holy  Roman  empire  belongs  to  secular 
history.*  On  the  rearrangement  of  Europe,  the  ecclesiastical  princi- 
palities of  Germany  were  not  restored,  but  the  cities  and  territories 
belonging  to  them  were  divided  among  the  secular  powers.  Prussia 
received  Cologne  and  Trdves ;  Wiirzburg,  Augsburg,  Bamberg,  Eich- 
stadt,  and  the  best  part  of  Mentz  fell  to  Bavai'ia ;  the  city  of  Mentz 
to  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  Fulda  to  Hesse  Cassel :  Austria  and  Hanover 
also  rectified  their  boundaries  by  the  absorption  of  the  dominion  of 
the  prelates.  Although  this  arrangement  was  undoubtedly  called  for 
in  some  measure  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes, 
which  had  brought  about  much  of  the  feeling  that  made  revolution 
possible  in  Germany,  the  inconvenience  at  the  time  was  very  con- 
siderable. The  districts  which  were  spiritually  dependent  on  these 
ecclesiastical  states  generally  remained  Roman  Catholic ;  but,  while 
in  Austria  and  Bavaria  the  old  hierarchical  system  was  retained,  it 
was  necessary  that  a  new  one  should  be  devised  for  the  wants  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  countries  that  remained  under  the  rule  of  the 
Protestant  families  of  Prussia,  Hanover,  Wiirtemburg,  and  Baden. 
To  this  necessity,  and  to  the  complications  arising  from  it,  are 
attributable  nearly  all  the  disturbances  which  have  affected  the 
comparatively  easy  existence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Germany. 

In  1821,  by  the  bull  De  Salute  Animarum^  pope  Pius  VIII.,  with 
the  permission  of  Prussia,  reconstituted  the  church  in  North  Germany, 
under  an  archbishop  of  Cologne,  with  suffragans  at  Treves,  Miinster, 
and  Paderborn.  These,  with  the  prince-bishop  of  Breslau,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesen-Posen,  and  the  bishops  of  Ermeland  and  Culm, 
constitute  the  present  hierarchy  of  Prussia.  Very  soon  after  this 
arrangement  was  perfected,  the  question  of  mixed  marriages  arose." 
In  the  Westphalian  and  Rhenish  provinces,  the  priests  required  that 
on  occasion  of  a  marriage  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic, 
an  engagement  should  be  made  that  the  >;hildren  should  be  brought 
up  Romanists.  This  the  government  resisted.  Von  Spiegel,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  tried  to  come  to  a  reasonable  agreement  with  the 
government  in  1825,  when  it  was  ordered  by  Frederick  William  III.* 
that  the  education  of  the  children  should  be  left  to  the  conscience  of 
the  parents,  and  in  cases  of  disagreement,  or  the  death  of  the  parents, 
the  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  father. 

'  For  the  hantory  of  the  Boman  church         '  On  the  question  of  mixed  marriages, 
in  Germany,  seo  Ritter,  ii.  660,  &c.;  Qieselcr,     see  Ritt^r,  ii.  638;  Gioscler,  348. 
301.  «  August  17,  1826. 
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The  priests  hereupon  refused  to  take  part  in  the  education  of  any 
children  who  were  not  pledged  to  them,  and  refused  absolution  to 
persons  who  had  been  married  by  the  protestant  clergy.  In  1828^ 
advice  was  sought  from  Bome,  but  Leo  XII.  died  before  deciding;  and 
Pius  VII L,  in  1830,  ordered  all  mixed  marriages  which  for  the  future 
should  be  celebrated  without  regard  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  should  be  held  valid  where  there  was  no  canonical  obstacle^  and 
that  the  catholic  priests  should  render  passive  assistance  at  such  mar- 
riages ;  but  refusing  any  further  concession.  In  1834,  Von  Spiegel  and 
the  chevalier  Bunsen  came  to  an  agreement  that  the  practice  of  the 
eastern  provinces,  that  the  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  the  father,  should  be  extended  to  the  west,  and  the  bishops 
of  Miinster  and  Paderbom  agreed  to  it.  Von  Spiegel  died  in  1835, 
and  his  successor,  Clement  August  von  Droste  Vischering,  renewed 
the  contest  in  an  uncompromising  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  a  further 
complication  arose  from  the  heterodox  teaching  of  professor  Hermes 
at  Bonn,  which  had  been  supported  by  Von  Spiegel.  Archbishop 
Clement  put  forth  eighteen  theses,  to  be  signed  by  candidates  for 
holy  orders,  against  these  doctrines,  and  the  Prussian  government 
insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  theses.  Clement  resisted,  and  the 
government,  unable  to  see  anything  conscientious  in  his  behaviour, 
sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Minden,  in  1837.  This  harsh  proceeding 
produced  great  sympathy  for  the  archbishop.  The  whole  Koman 
church  in  Germany  took  his  side,  and  his  fellow  archbishop  Von 
Dunin,  of  Gnesen,  was  suspended  in  consequence.  In  1841,  Frederick 
William  III.,  the  ill-advised  author  of  this  proceeding,  died ;  and 
Frederick  William  IV.,  early  in  his  reign,  was  prevailed  on  by  the 
mediation  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  restore  peace  between  church 
and  state,  by  reinstating  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  liberating 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  He  also  made  further  concessions  to 
the  Koman  pjirty,  strongly  condemning  mixed  marriages,  but  pre- 
scribing toleration  and  consideration  towards  those  who  had  formed 
them.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne  now  thought  it  best  to  retire  from 
the  contest ;  but  not  before  the  king  had  disavowed  the  violence  of 
his  father.  He  died  in  1845.  Frederick  William  IV.  showed  his 
good-will  to  the  Koman  church,  also,  by  taking  a  great  share  in  the 
completion  of  Cologne  cathedral,  and  by  guaranteeing  perfect  free- 
dom and  equality  to  his  Koman  Catholic  subjects  in  1845. 

§  16.  Baden  and  Wiirtemburg  were  also  protestant  states  con- 
taininnr  many  Koman  Catholics.  By  the  bull  of  August  16,  1821, 
Pius  VII.  erected  an  arcliiepiscopal  see  at  Freiburg,  with  suffragans 
for  Wiirtemburg  at  Kottenburg,  for  Nassau  at  Limburg,  for  Hesse 
Darmstadt  at  Mentz,  and  for  Hesse  Cassel  at  Fulda. 

In  1830,  an  attempt  was  mivde  by  the  Baden  government  to  subject 
ecclesiastical  appointments  to  the  veto  of  the  police  establishment: 
a  contest  ensued  upon  this  which  has  not  yet  been  settled,  although, 
in  1857  and  1859,  concordats  with  the  pope  were  arranged  both"  in 
Bjulen  and  Wiirtemburg,  wlu^re  a  similar  struggle  had  been  goiu'^  on. 
These  concordats  have  not  been  approved  by  the  legislature  of  either 
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state:  that  of  Baden  was  abolished  in  I860,  and  that  of  Wiirtem- 
burg  in  1861.> 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  other 
German  kingdoms.  In  Hanover,  the  church  is  governed  by  the 
bishops  of  Osnabriick  and  Hildesheim,  under  a  concordat  of  1824. 

In  Austria,  the  concordat  of  1855  gave  to  the  pope  greater  power 
in  ecclesiastical  appointments  than  he  had  ever  possessed  before.^  By 
its  provisions  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  to  be  maintained  and 
protected  in  all  rights  and  prerogatives  throughout  the  empire ;  the 
placet  regium  is  abolished ;  free  communication  with  Rome  granted 
to  the  bishops;  all  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  public 
and  private,  are  intrusted  to  the  bishops ;  all  questions  of  law,  con- 
nected with  the  faith,  sacraments,  and  ecclesiastical  functions,  are 
referred  to  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  matrimonial  causes,  in  all  respects, 
except  the  civil  effects  of  marriage,  are  to  be  decided  on  the  principles 
of  church  law  and  the  prescriptions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  It  is 
hardly  needful  to  say  that  the  announcement  of  this  agreement  was 
received  with  the  utmost  astonishment  throughout  Europe. 

The  events  of  the  year  1859  worked  a  change  in  Austria,  in  reli- 
gious as  well  as  in  other  respects.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  with  Sardinia,  the  emperor  began  to  take  measures  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  protestants  in  his  dominions.  These 
measures,  which,  imfortunately,  have  not  been  received  by  the  protes- 
tants in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  were  completed,  in  1861,  by  the  imperial 
patent  of  April  8,  in  which  it  is  decreed  that  the  protestants  of  the 
recognised  sects  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights,  civil  and  political,  as  the 
catholics,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  crown,  except  Hungary  and 
Venetia.*  The  more  bigoted  Romanist  districts  immediately  petitioned 
against  this ;  the  diet  of  the  Tyrol  demanded  that  the  patent  should 
not  be  executed  in  that  province.  But  this  demand  was  rejected  by 
the  emperor,  by  the  advice  of  his  minister.  Von  Schmerling,  whose 
efforts,  with  those  of  the  more  liberal  Komanist^s,  are  now  directed  to 
a  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  the  concordat  of  1855. 

§  17.  The  internal  history  of  the  German-Roman  church  p«nrtakes 
of  the  characteristics  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  churches  of 
the  same  communion.  It  was  infected  with  liberalism  during  the  pre- 
valence of  French  ideas  under  the  influence  of  Napoleon.  These 
especially  found  utterance  in  South  Germany,  where  Werkmeister,  a 
priest  in  Stuttgart,  is  mentioned  as  the  propounder  of  the  liberal 
theories  of  church  government ;  and  Weissenberg,  vicar  of  the  diocese 
of  Constance,  as  introducing  practical  improvements  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  office,  which  marked  him  out  for  persecution  at  Rome. 
These  indications  of  a  free-thinking  temper  soon  died  out,  and  were 
sncceeded  by  a  strong  ultramontane  reaction,  immediately  after  the 
war  of  liberation  ended.    The  miracles  of  prince  Alexander  of  Hohen- 

'  See  Dr.  Ferdinand  FipcT* BAnnalen  dcr         ■  Almanack  de  Gotha,  1862.     Chronique, 

Jakre  1869  und  1860,  p.  134.  p.  42.   Allgcmeine  kirchliche  Chronik,  1861, 

*  Mmanach  de  Gotha,  1867.     Chronique^  p.  142. 
1«  18  Aoftt  1855 
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lohe,  in  1821,  were  appealed  to  as  proving  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Roman  see.  Tliese  are  now  almost  forgotten,  or  only  appealed 
to  as  parallels  to  the  wonders  of  mesmerism.* 

Some  workings  of  liberalism  showed  themselves  also  in  Silesia,  in 
1826 ;  and  a  movement  against  clerical  celibacy  in  Baden,  in  1832, 
attained  such  proportions  as  to  draw  a  damnatory  bull  from  pope 
Gregory  XVI.  By  the  same  means,  the  rationalist  teaching  of 
Hermes,  at  Bonn,  was  stifled  in  1835.^ 

A  more  decided  and  systematic  tendency  to  mysticism  appeared  in 
Bavaria  early  in  the  century,  the  leaders  of  which  were  men  famous 
in  their  day :  M.  Johann  Michael  Sailer,  Martin  Boos  (d.  1825),  Jgnaz 
Lindl,  Johann  Goszner,  and  Thomas  Poschl.  Goszner  and  Lindl 
ended  by  becoming  Protestants.  In  1830,  a  great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Zillerthal  left  the  Roman  church,  and  were  in  conse- 
quence compelled  to  emigrate  to  Prussia.* 

The  latest,  and  apparently  most  dangerous,  demonstration  against 
Rome,  was  that  of  Kongo  and  the  German  Catholic  church,  which 
took  its  rise  in  1844.*  On  the  18th  of  August  that  year,  bishop 
Amoldi,  of  Treves,  exhibited  to  a  devout  multitude  the  famous  relic  of 
the  holy  coat,  the  seamless  robe  of  our  Saviour.  A  visit  to  Treves  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  it,  or  of  contributing  to  the  repairs  of  the  cathe- 
dral, merited  plenary  absolution.  The  liberal  press  called  attention 
to  this  in  a  persecuting  spirit,  but  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  reform- 
ing party  in  the  church  was  JbAn  iiow//^,  a  Si lesian  priest,  who  loudly 
demanded  the  punishment  of  the  bishop.  Ronge  was  born  in  1813, 
in  Silesia;  in  1841  became  chaplain  at  Grottkau;  and  in  1842  he 
was  suspended  in  consequence  of  a  violent  letter  against  the  pope, 
which  appeared  in  a  Saxon  newspaper.  This  attack  on  Amoldi  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation,  and  Ronge,  on  the  spur  of  his  popularity, 
became  a  great  reformer.  He  founded  a  community  to  be  called  the 
German  Catholic  church,  held  a  general  council  at  Leipzig  in  1845, 
at  which  himself  and  another  apostate  priest,  named  Czerski  were  pre- 
sent, and  carried  away  a  great  number  of  converts.  His  suceess, 
apparently,  was  too  much  for  him.  He  began  to  show  a  tendency  to 
democratic  principles,  which  alarmed  the  protestant  populations,  and 
alienated  the  favourable  inclination  of  the  German  governments.  He 
fell  as  quickly  as  he  rose.  Czerski  and  his  Silesian  partisans  deserted 
him,  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  leave  Prussia.  In  1861,  he  was 
assisting  the  German  revolutionists  in  London,  and,  on  the  accession 
of  William  I.,  returned  to  his  country  under  the  protection  of  the 
amnesty.'* 

A  reformation  on  primitive  principles  has  also  been  propounded 
by  Hirscher,  dean  of  Freiburg  in  Brisgau,  an  enlightened  and  leameil 
Roman  Catholic ;  from  which,  had  it  met  with  anything  like  a  gene- 
ral acceptance,  much  might  have  been  hoped  for  the  German  church. 
Hirscher  was,  however,  compelled  to  withdraw  his  book,  Tlie  present 

>  Giesolrr.  321,  330.  »  Giosder,  338. 

*  Ibid.    328,    350.       Christian    lit  men-         *  Gicsder,  330.     Bitter,  ii.  644,  645. 
hranccr,  Jan.  1815.  »  AUgemeine  kirchl.  Chrun,  1861,  p.  119. 
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State  of  the  Church,^  ^  under  the  threat  of  deprivation,  and  has  sunk 
into  the  normal  silence  to  which  all  reforming  eflForts  are  condemned 
by  the  Boman  church. 

§  18.  The  Boman  Catholic  church  in  Switzerland,*  up  to  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  was  under  the  several  jurisdictions  of  Constance, 
Mentz,  Besan9on,  and  Milan.  After  the  break-up  and  rearrangement 
of  Europe,  Pius  VII.  governed  by  means  of  a  vicar  apostolic,  but  this 
system  proving  unsatisfactory  to  the  country  generally,  which  was 
unfavourable  to  ultramontanism,  and  remembered  its  early  indepen- 
dence under  the  German  bishops,  was  set  aside  in  1845.  By  a 
concordat  effected  in  that  year,  five  bishoprics  were  instituted,  Basel, 
Geneva,  Sion,  Chur,  and  St.  GalL  The  Italians  of  the  canton  of 
Tessin  remained  in  the  province  of  Milan,  and  diocese  of  Como,  until 
1860  or  1861.   The  apostolic  nuncio  at  Lucern  acts  as  metropolitan. 

The  restoration  of  the  aristocratic  party  to  their  predominant  posi- 
tion by  the  constitution  of  1815,  and  the  absence  of  any  strong  cen- 
tral state  power  under  that  system,  gave  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  an  opening  which  promised  great  things.  Partly,  however, 
by  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas,  and  partly  by  the  stubborn  and  aggres- 
sive character  of  the  ultramontane  policy,  this  vantage-ground  was 
lost :  the  aristocratic  party,  not  wishing  to  lose  the  national  character 
of  the  church,  was  alienated  by  a  dislike  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  in  1830, 
the  new  constitution  threw  the  supreme  influence  into  democratic 
hands.  To  meet  this,  the  church  party  organised  itself  more  closely, 
the  difiFerent  monastic  establishments  were  brought  into  a  union,  and 
a  reaction  set  in,  which  was  considerably  aided  by  the  panic  of 
Zurich,  in  1839,  caused  by  the  appointment  of  Strauss  as  professor  in 
the  university.  The  measures  taken  for  defence  were  not  premature. 
In  1841,  the  government  of  the  canton  of  Aargau,  contrary  to  the 
express  guarantee  of  the  constitution,  attempted  to  dissolve  the  monas- 
teries of  that  canton,  but  was  frustrated  by  the  federal  government, 
A  revolution  in  the  canton  of  Wallis  followed  in  1844,  in  which  the 
catholic  party  triumphed.  The  same  year,  the  Jesuits  were  invited 
to  Lucern.  The  liberals  now  mustered  in  force  against  the  Jesuit 
party,  and  marched  upon  Lucern.  The  attack,  however,  miscarried 
for  want  of  organisation,  and  the  Jesuits  triumphed.  The  catholic 
cantons  then  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  confederation — the 
Sonderbund.  War  followed  in  1847,  and  the  liberals  were  victorious. 
Forty  convents  were  suppressed,  and  the  bishop  of  Lausanne  impri- 
soned. Since  that  time  another  recoil  has  taken  place  in  favour  of 
the  catholics,  whose  chief  help  has  been  derived  from  the  internal 
weakness  and  division  of  the  Protestant  party.  In  1859,  a  Koman 
Catholic  church  was  consecrated  in  Geneva,  where,  up  to  1793,  it  was 
death  to  say  mass. 

§  19.  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,^  as  established  in  1814,  was 
an  experiment  made  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  to  try  whether 

'  Translatod  and  published  at  Oxford,  in         '  On  this  .subject  sec  GuscUt,  p.  1(>7. 
1852,  under  the  title  T/ie   8i/m^athk8  of         *  Ibid.  174. 
the  Continent. 
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two  nations,  differing  in  religion,  in  historical  traditions,  and  indus- 
trial occupations,  could  be  united  by  a  common  interest^  as  against  a 
common  enemy,  and  by  the  opportunities  such  a  union  would  afford 
them  of  mutually  supplementing  each  other's  wants.  Holland  was 
republican,  mercantile,  Calvinist ;  Belgium  was  monarchical,  agricul- 
tural, and  more  papal  than  the  papacy.  As  early  as  1816,  a  strong 
Koman  Catholic  feeling  against  the  house  of  Orange  showed  itself:  the 
fanaticism  of  the  clergy,  under  prince  de  Broglie,  bishop  of  Ghent, 
went  so  far,  that  they  refused  to  pray  for  the  royal  family,  in  spite 
even  of  the  advice  of  cardinal  Gonsalvi,  and  an  admonitory  letter 
from  Pius  VII.  himself.  The  Jesuits  brought  their  whole  art  to 
bear  upon  the  people,  through  the  Sociite  Catltoliquey  and,  by  their 
influence,  skill,  and  industry  in  educating  the  young,  made  much 
way.  The  government  in  vain  tried  the  usual  arms  of  petty  persecu- 
tion. The  prince  de  Broglie  had  to  go  into  exile;  in  1823,  the 
SociMs  Caiholique  was  suspended;  and,  in  1825,  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  smaller  seminaries  were  closed.  In  order  to  counter- 
act the  training  of  the  bishops'  seminaries,  a  philosophic  coUege  was 
founded  the  same  year  at  Louvain,  and  a  course  of  a  year's  study  in 
it  was  made  imperative  on  all  pupils  who  wished  to  enter  the  semi- 
naries. The  clergy  stoutly  resisted  this,  and  the  bishops  refuised  to 
take  into  the  seminaries  any  pupils  of  the  philosophical  college.  In 
1827,  the  point  was  yielded  by  the  government,  and,  two  years  after, 
the  philosophic  college  was  closed. 

The  revolution  of  1830  created  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium.  It 
was  brought  about  by  a  union  of  the  extreme  Koman  Catholic  with 
the  extreme  radical  party.  All  the  advantages  fell  to  the  'share  of  the 
former.  By  the  constitution,  freedom  of  worship  was  secured  to  all 
relijrions,  but  the  church  was  declared  independent  of  the  state.  In 
1834,  two  universities  were  founded  by  private  societies,  a  so-called 
catholic  one  at  Louvain,  and  a  free  one  at  Brussels.  The  state  also 
endowed  two  untheological  universities  at  Ghent  and  Liege. 

The  new  kingdom  has  hitherto  served  as  a  proof  that  Romanism  is 
not  incompatible  with  liberal  institutions.  Without  prejudging-  the 
question,  we  must  remember  that  the  unbounded  influence  of  the 
priesthood  over  the  great  majority  of  the  population  keeps  the  elec- 
toral sufifrage  very  much  under  their  guidance.  The  great  statesman- 
like qualities  of  king  Leopold  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
All  things  being  weighed,  however,  Romanism  appears  in  its  best 
colours  in  this  well-governed  little  state. 

§  20.  In  dark  contrast  with  this  stand  Spain  and  Portugal.' 

Ferdinand  VII.,  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in  1814, 
attempted  by  despotic  measures  to  imdo  the  reforms  which  had  been 
introduced  by  king  Joseph  and  by  the  central  junta  of  Cadiz.  With- 
out delay  he  restored  the  monasteries  which  those  powers  had  dis- 
solved, recalled  the  Jesuits,  and  reestablished  the  inquisition.  These 
measures,  in  conjunction  with  political  acts  of  the  same  complexion, 

'  Ritter,  ii.  646,  649.   Gieseler,  121. 
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reduced  the  insurrection  of  1820.  Ferdinand  was  compelled  to 
x^ept  a  constitution,  to  abolish  the  inquisition  and  the  monasteries^ 
id  to  banish  his  clerical  advisers.  The  clergy  were  at  the  same  time 
ibjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,  the  Jesuits  expelled, 
iplomatic  relations  broken  off  with  Bome,  and  a  project  ventilated 
f  which  the  Spanish  church  would  have  been  formed  into  an  inde- 
sndent  patriarchate.  The  intervention  of  France  again  changed  the 
ice  of  affairs.  In  1823,  the  ecclesiastical  novelties  were  set  aside, 
ome  concessions,  however,  made  to  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  nation, 
revoked  a  reaction  under  Don  Carlos,  the  king's  brother  and  pre- 
imptive  successor,  in  favour  of  absolutism.  To  meet  this,  Ferdinand, 
ho  had  contracted  an  incestuous  marriage  with  his  niece,  Christina 
f  Naples,  abolished  the  Salic  law,  and  declared  his  daughter  Isabella 
is  successor.  By  these  acts  the  sympathies  of  the  constitutional 
urty  were  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  king,  and  he  himself  advanced  so 
jr  in  a  liberal  direction  as  to  appropriate  twenty  million  francs  of 
lurch  funds  to  state  purposes.  On  his  death,  broke  out  the  war  be- 
ireen  the  Carlists  and  Christines,  as  the  supporters  of  queen  Isabella 
ere  called.  Extreme  measures  against  the  church  were  enacted 
f^  the  liberals.  In  1834,  the  monks  were  accused  of  producing  cho- 
ra  at  Madrid  by  poisoning  the  wells.  Several  monasteries  were 
icked  in  consequence,  and  their  inmates  murdered.  In  July,  the 
iquisition  was  again  abolished,  the  Jesuits  banished,  and  nine  h un- 
pad monasteries  dissolved ;  and  this  measure  was  quickly  followed 
f  a  general  one.  In  1836,  a  sweeping  measure  of  suspension  was 
iforced  against  the  priests  who  were  suspected  of  Carlist  inclina- 
ons.  In  1837,  tithes  were  abolished,  and  church  property  confis- 
tted.  The  pope  in  vain  endeavoured,  by  protests  and  allocutions,  to 
inul  these  acts  of  tyranny,  but  the  Cortes  persisted.  In  1840,  queen 
hristina  was  obliged  to  resign  the  regency,  and  under  Espartero,  her 
iccessor,  the  connexion  with  Rome  was  broken  off.  This  state  of 
lings  continued  until  the  end  of  Espartero's  regency,  in  1844.  The 
leen,  now  become  her  own  mistress,  soon  evinced  a  desire  for  a 
itum  to  the  traditional  policy  of  her  predecessors.  In  1848,  the 
ipal  nuncio  resumed  his  place  at  Madrid.  A  concordat  was  effected 
I  1851,  but  this  was  again  infringed  on  the  restoration  of  Espartero 
►  power  in  1854.  Since  the  year  1856,  when  general  O'Donnel  took 
le  lead  in  the  government,  a  series  of  measures  favourable  to  the 
lurch  has  succeeded  the  long  oppression.  In  1858,  the  restoration 
'  the  church  property,  or  rather  of  such  portions  of  it  as  remained 
Asold,  was  proposed  to  the  Cortes.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1 859,  a 
mvention  was  arranged  between  the  queen  and  the  pope,  by  which 
le  Spanish  government  undertakes  to  maintain  the  concordat  of 
351,  and  to  suffer  no  more  alienation  of  the  property  of  the  clergy 
ithout  leave  from  the  holy  see. 

In  Portugal,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  same  events  have  been 
lacted.  There  the  constitution  was  introduced,  in  1820,  by  Don 
edro,  who  immediately  resigned  the  crown  to  his  daughter,  Maria 
I  Gloria,  under  the  regency  of  his  brother,  Don  Miguel.     Miguel, 
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in  1828,  abolished  the  constitution,  and  declared  himself  king.  A 
wretched  state  of  terrorism  and  confusion  ensued.  Don  Pedro 
returned  from  Brazil,  deposed  his  brother,  and  himself  undertook  the 
regency.  His  measures  were  in  a  liberal  direction.  In  1833,  he 
dissolved  most  of  the  monasteries,  and  confiscated  the  monastic  and 
ecclesiastical  property.  He  died  in  1834,  but  diplomatic  relations 
with  Rome  were  not  resumed  until  1841.  The  reaction  which  has 
taken  place  in  Spain  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  PortugaL  A 
concordat  was  indeed  established  on  the  accession  of  Pedro  V.,  but 
without  more  than  mere  formal  results. 

In  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  is  believed  that,  under  the  uniform 
intolerant  exterior  of  Bomanism,  there  is  a  strong  current  of  mibelie£ 
Acts  of  the  most  extreme  hostility  to  the  church  have  been  done  under 
the  guise  of  orthodoxy.  The  utmost  intolerance  reigns  everywhere ; 
but  this,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  may  exist  without  a  spark  of  living 
belief.  Where  the  opposition  to  the  clergy  extends  also  to  the  denial 
of  their  creed,  no  tendency  towards  protestant  principles  is  evinced : 
it  is  solely  towards  infidelity.  The  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Portuguese 
government  may  be  estimated  by  the  measiures  enforced  against  the 
French  sisters  of  mercy,  who,  having  been  invited,  in  1857  and  1858, 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people  during  the  cholera,  were 
expelled  in  1861  on  the  charge  of  propagating,  by  means  of  schools, 
opinions  tending  towards  the  renovation  of  monasticism  and  absolute 
government.* 

Of  the  state  of  Italy'  it  would  be  almost  premature  to  speak. 
Wherever  the  Piedmontese  have  prevailed,  they  have  carried  out 
extreme  measures  against  the  church.  In  1850,  Victor  Emmanuel 
abolished  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  in  his  dominions,  abrogated 
tithes  and  the  right  of  asylum,  and  banished  the  archbishop  of  Turin 
for  protesting  against  the  confiscation.  In  1855,  he  also  suppressed 
the  monasteries  of  his  kingdom.  The  same  principles  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  provinces  which  have  fallen  into  his  hands  since 
the  war  of  1859 :  the  concordats  have  been  annulled,  and  the  monas- 
teries suppressed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  is  a  prelude 
to  the  breaking  up  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  or  whether  it  is  to 
end,  as  it  has  done  elsewhere,  merely  in  rapacious  infidelity.  \Miil6 
we  write,  Victor  Emmanuel  has  prevailed  on  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius 
to  liquefy  by  the  bribe  of  a  diamond  necklace.     Non  tali  auccilio. 

Whether,  amidst  the  shock  of  revolutionary  change,  during  which 
the  most  ordinary  rules  of  morality  have,  as  it  would  seem,  by  com- 
mon consent  been  suspended,  there  will  l>e  openings  made  for  the 
])urification  of  the  Eoman  church  from  the  evils  of  a  long  and  per- 
nicious temporal  prosperity,  remains  in  the  hands  of  God.     Zealous 

'  It  would  be  a  useless  task  to  attempt  to  on  in  Mexico  is  principally  caiist^  by  a 

give  in  detail  the  separate  church  histories  sweeping  measure  of  confiscution  of  church 

of  the  South  American  States.     They  are,  property,  which  is  tlie  sole  point  of  aXtnC' 

however,  in  different  dc^grees  of  complcio-  tion  for  European  sympjitliies,  for  or  againrt. 
ness,  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  mother-  *  Oieseler,  135.    Ritt«r,  ii.  664,  &e. 

countries.    The  great  struggle  now  going 
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men  in  Europe  and  America  are  trying  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  in  its  simplicity  in  the  lands  where  it  has  been  so  long 
obficured.  Whether  or  no  they  will  succeed  must  be  the  problem  of 
the  next  age ;  but,  in  either  event,  it  is  most  desirable  that  their 
measures  should  be  taken  in  such  a  way  as  neither  to  produce 
unnecessary  bitterness,  nor  to  disparage  the  truths  they  are  promul- 
gating by  any  connexion  with  intolerant  prejudiced  proselytism — a 
foult  to  be  found  quite  as  often  on  the  liberal  side  as  on  the  other. 
Happily  these  efforts  are  not  unrecognised  by  the  better  Italians ;  and 
it  is  not  merely  the  existing  vices  and  faults  of  the  papal  system,  but 
the  knowledge  of  better  things  existing  in  the  reformed  churches,  that 
are  urging  them  to  a  change.  A  Neapolitan  society,  consisting 
entirely  of  priests,  has  been  founded,  in  this  view,  on  the  basis  of — 
1.  Knowledge  and  free  reading  of  the  Scriptiu-es;  2.  Vernacular 
liturgy;  3.  The  election  of  bishops  by  clergy  and  laity;  4.  The 
ibolition  of  the  compulsory  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Among  the  most 
honoured  supporters  of  this  scheme  of  reform  may  be  mentioned 
[iorenzo  Zaccaro,  Tiboni,  Perfetti,  and  count  Ottavio  Tasca. 

Besides  this  direction  of  Italian  aspirations,  a  strong  party,  which 
nay  be  represented  by  Passaglia,  combines  the  desire  of  great  political 
tnd  ecclesiastical  reforms  with  staunch  maintenance  of  the  ultramon- 
ane  peculiarities  of  doctrine. 

§  21.  The  vicissitudes  which  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany 
lave  experienced  during  the  last  century  have  been  not  fewer  nor 
eea  vitally  important  than  those  which  have  befallen  the  church  of 
lome.  It  is,  however,  in  a  very  different  direction  that  we  have  to 
ook  for  them:  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  have  proceeded 
atber  from  internal  than  external  causes.  It  will  be  necessary,  for 
tver  so  brief  a  view  of  them,  to  recur  to  the  period  at  which  Mosheim 
nx>te.  He  has  traced,  in  the  later  chapters  of  this  work,  the  origin 
if  much  that  has  since  his  time  developed  into  history.  But  the 
[ate  of  his  death  may  stand  for  a  great  epoch  of  transition  in  the 
eligious  history  of  Germany.  The  authority  of  the  symbolical 
K>oks  had  been  shaken  chiefly  by  the  negative  tendencies  of  the 
lietintic  school.  A  dry  secular  spirit  had  possessed  the  great  body 
>f  the  clergy  ever  since  the  end  of  the  thirty  years'  war ;  and  a  secu- 
arised  clergy  could  do  little  to  stem  the  tide  of  moral  and  social 
jorruption  diffused  from  the  petty  courts  of  the  empire.  Pietism 
ilso  was  effete,  although  it  still  could  boast  the  great  names 
rf  Bengel,  Crusius,  and  Oettinger.  With  the  majority,  it  had 
become  but  a  tradition,  and  retained  only  those  properties  of 
iiflsolution  and  separativeness  which  could  be  traced  in  its  early 
developments.  It  was  jealous  of  the  metaphysical  philosophy, 
but  with  only  vitality  enough  to  persecute.  Whilst  it  was  dis- 
solving the  outer  bonds  of  communion,  discontent  with  the 
symbolic  books  was  spreading  in  the  better  educated  circles  of 
Bociety.  There  was,  indeed,  an  inconsistency  in  a  church  which, 
claiming  to  hold  by  Scripture  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  would  suffer 
no   departure  from  old  and  dry  formulas.      The  confessions  that 
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told  of  living  truths  in  the  mouth  of  their  compilers,  had  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  secularised  and  paralysed  church  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  study  of  theology  was  extinct,  except  among  the 
pietists  and  the  incipient  rationalists,  whose  theology  was  not 
that  of  Luther  or  Melancthon.  Nor  were  the  foreign  influences  to 
which  the  German  mind  was  exposed  more  favourable  to  religious 
thought.  Without  any  classical  literature  of  their  own,  the  Grermans 
were  still  a  thoughtful  people.  English  deism,  with  its  thoughtful, 
serious  religiousness,  had  a  charm  for  the  literary  circles ;  and  French 
infidelity  hardly  needed  its  garb  of  wit  and  frivolity  to  suit  well  the 
moral  character  of  the  courts.  Ancient  scholarship  still  flourished, 
and  could  boast  of  great  names  in  Greek  and  Boman  learning ;  but 
the  application  of  the  historical  and  critical  methods  which  had  been 
so  successful  in  the  case  of  the  writers  of  heathen  antiquity,  was 
looked  upon  by  the  church  with  an  apprehension  which  soon  gave 
reality  to  the  phantoms  that  it  had  conjured  up.  The  study  of  church 
history,  and  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible,  were  thus  taken  up  only 
by  inferior  scholars ;  and,  more  than  that,  by  men  who  came  to  the 
work  with  a  bias  against  the  truth  of  the  one  and  the  authority  of 
the  other.  The  tendency  of  thought  in  Mosheim  himself  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent ;  but  in  him  it  was  restrained  by  a  devout  mind  and 
a  firm  adhesion  to  the  Lutheran  confession.  But  the  historical  school 
that  succeeded  him,  of  which  Semler  (1725-1791)  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  representative,  was  thoroughly  rationalist.  He  adopted 
and  popularised  the  principle  of  accommodation,  according  to  which 
everything  in  Holy  Scripture  that  is  at  variance  with  the  views  of 
the  present  age  is  interpreted  as  an  adaptation  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  to  whom  the  words  in  question  were  spoken.  Side  by  side 
with  the  historical  school  was  the  critical  school  founded  by  Emesti, 
who  endeavoured  to  elicit  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scripture  hy 
the  methods  used  in  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of  heathen 
writers — a  principle  which,  however  useful  it  may  be  under  limita- 
tions, and  with  the  correction  of  creeds  and  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  soon  carried  to  the  length  of  denying 
any  divine  authority  at  all  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Ernesti's 
principles  were  carried  to  an  extreme  by  MicliaelisJ^ 

§  22.  Philosophy  was  preparing  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  Chris- 
tian theology.  The  principles  and  method  of  Wolf  are  tenned  by 
tlie  greatest  living  writer  on  philosophy  a  theological  dogmatism; 
]jut  the  expression  must  be  understood  to  mean  something  different 
from  the  old  dogmatic  system  of  the  Lutheran  church.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  parent  of  rationalism.  The  natural  development  of  ci 
system  which  places  human  reason  on  an  equality  with  divine  reve- 

'  On  the  later  history  of  German  pro-  Ch.  History,  p.   411,   &c,     DoUinper,  The 

trstJtntisTn,  see   German  Protestantism^  by  Church  and  the  Churches^  267.     8om(*tiiiDg 

E.  H .  Dewiir,  Oxford,  1 844.  Internal  History  may  also  be  learned  from  The  lAfr  of  Frtde- 

of   German    Protr/ttantism,   by   C.    F.   A.  rick  Perthes,  by  C.  T.  PertheB,  Edinburgh, 

Kahnis;  translated  by  Meyer:  Edinburgh,  1866;  and  a  little  from  the  life  and  letters 

1856.  Bitter,  iL  575.   Gieseler,  179.   Rose,  of  Schleiermacher. 
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lation,  as  an  instrument  of  discoveriDg  religious  truth,  will  be  found 
to  be  this :  b^inning  with  an  attempt  to  prove  every  doctrine  of  the 
faith  by  human  reason,^  it  proceeds  to  a  stage  at  which  it  admits 
only  those  articles  of  belief  which  are  demonstrable  by  reason,  and 
thence  to  a  point  at  which  human  reason  is  made  the  sole  authority, 
and  divine  revelation  altogether  cast  aside.  The  first  of  these  phases 
represents  the  theological  dogmatism  of  Wolf. 

His  metaphysical  philosophy  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  tjie 
Cartesian.  Clearness  is  the  measure  of  truth.  CogitOy  ei^go  sum; 
and,  consequently,  I  have  an  idea  of  God :  therefore  there  is  a  God. 
Wolf's  demonstrative  method  is  also  derived  from  Des  Cartes  :  start- 
ing from  the  clear  ideas  that  were  innate  in  the  natural  reason,  he 
deduced  from  them,  by  a  mathematical  process,  every  doctrine  of  the 
fiadth.  The  pietists  took  alarm  at  this;  Wolf  was  expelled  from 
Halle,  but  not  before  he  had  founded  a  philosophy  which,  in  com- 
bination with  the  critical  and  historical  schools  of  exegesis,  was  soon 
fiur  to  outrun  him.  Canz^  Gui^ov,  and  Darjes  proved  the  necessity 
of  the  Trinity  with  mathematical  certainty.  The  popular  philosophers 
who  even  before  Wolf's  death  had  inherited  his  fame,  only  sub- 
stituted for  his  demonstrative  method  the  criterion  of  sound  comvwn 
sense.  They  accepted  as  true  only  what  was  clear  to  it.  The  chief 
names  among  them  are  Beimarus,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Garve, 
Sulzer,  Platner,  and  Nicolai:*  they  were  deists.  From  Wolf's 
demonstration,  that  man  by  nature  knows  of  God,  Tollner  developed 
a  doctrine  that  this  natural  light  is  sufficient  for  salvation.  The 
application  of  this  to  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  brought  out  the 
belief  that  it  is  only  in  a  way  impossible  for  us  to  determine  that 
any  action  of  God  on  the  inspired  writers  can  be  said  to  have  taken 
place:  He  has  neither  inwardly  nor  outwardly  dictated  the  sacred 
books.'  Philosophy,  however,  did  not  stop  short  with  Des  Cartes. 
Coffiio,  ergo  sum,  developed  in  Spinoza  into  pantheism,  and  in 
Berkeley  into  idealism.  The  innate  ideas  of  Leibnitz  were  the  basis 
of  the  teaching  of  Wolf;  but  the  system  of  Emmanuel  Kant  was  the 
parent  of  the  modem  philosophy  and  the  guide  of  modern  rationalism. 
Kant,  in  his  CHtic  of  the  Pare  Reason^  proves  that  the  existence  of 
God  is  not  demonstrable  by  human  reason.  But,  in  his  Religion 
within  the  limits  of  Practical  Reason^  he  proves  that  the  existence 
of  God  is  a  postulate  of  the  practical  reason,  a  fact  of  subjective 
consciousness,  not  demonstrable^  but  indispensable.     On  this  basis  he 

>  What  is  the  Au/;ian  fra^on  that  rutional-  Morell,  p.  320.     Kabnin,  p.  169 — 171. 

inn  makes  the  judge  of  truth  ?     With  the  ^  Kahnis,  Inttrnal  Hiatury  of  Protestant' 

Oerman  vulgar  rationalists  it  was  dimply  ism,  p.  29. 

Qomroon  sense.    More  strictly  speaking,  it  ■  lollner,   Kcinharcl,  Storr,  Doedcrlein, 

ia  the  sum  of  the  convictions  of  the  age,  agree  in  restricting  inspiration  to  tbis,  that 

therefore  a  variable  quantity.     Iloncc  its  *  the  sacred  authors  wore  so  far  under  the 

eonstant  internal  divisions.     '  In  a  word,  sp<'cial  inliuence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 

Imtionalism   rejt'Cts  a  divine  ri'.velation   jis  the  matter  of  their  writings  was  suggestotl 

the    ba«is  of  religious  certitude,  and  then  to  them,  and  on  points  of  doctrine  they 

can  never  raise  itself  beyond  the  cavils  and  were   prcsiiTed    from   error.*      Dewar,  p. 

QonteDtions  of   mere  individual   opinion.'  103. 
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conRtructs  a  system  of  morality,  and^  to  support  and  strengthen  his 
moral  system,  allows  the  introduction  of  religion  and  the  belief  in  a 
future  state.  The  main  force  of  Kant's  method,  as  exhibited  by 
himself,  is  negative,  and  tends  towards  scepticism  J  What  little  there 
is  of  positive  or  affirmative  principle  was  developed  by  Jacobi  into  a 
system  in  which  a  divine  faculty  of  faith  is  supposed  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  spiritual  things  in  the  same  way  that  sense  does  of  material 
objects. 

Under  Kant's  system,  theology  and  philosophy  parted  cx>mpany. 
Fichte,  his  successor  in  the  throne  of  philosophy,  maintained  a  sub- 
jective idealism.  Ideas  are  the  only  knowledge:  ideas  are  not  im- 
pressed from  without,  but  originated  from  within :  the  Ego  creates 
the  Non  Ego;  being  and  thought  are  identical,  object  and  subject 
are  one.  Schelling,  by  a  combination  of  Spinoza's  pantheism  with 
Fichte's  principle  of  the  oneness  of  subject  and  object,  maintained 
that  the  real  Ego,  subject  or  creator  of  the  Non  Ego,  is  the  cihsolute  or 
infinite :  it  is  the  universal  nature  which  in  us  is  conscious  of  itself 
'  Men  are  but  the  innumerable  eyes  with  which  the  infinite  world- 
spirit  beholds  itself.'*  Hegel  follows  with  a  new  revelation.  The 
secret  of  existence  is  in  neither  the  Ego  nor  the  Non  Ego,  neither  in 
subject  nor  object,  but  in  the  relation  of  the  two.  Idealism  becomes 
absolute.  History,  religion,  philosophy  are  but  contemplations  of 
the  self-development  of  the  absolute.  It  would  be  quite  beside  our 
subject  to  go  into  the  unintelligible  minutiae  of  these  systems :  un- 
happily, each  in  its  turn  left  its  impress  on  the  character  of  religion 
in  Germany.*  Fichte,  whose  God  was  merely  a  moral  order  of  the 
universe,  was,  indeed,  cried  out  against  as  an  atheist ;  but  Hegel, 
whose  system  was  apparently  a  constructive  one,  and  whose  turn  of 
mind  was  conservative  and  dogmatic,  was  at  one  period  of  his  career 
held  up  as  the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy  in  church  and  state;*  and  when 
the  destructive  tendency  of  his  principles  was  discovered,  Schelling 
was  brought  to  Berlin  to  administer  a  corrective  to  the  philosophic 
minds  there.  But  Schelling  had  by  this  time  outgrown  his  ancient 
tenets,  and  his  lectures  exhibited  a  gnostic  or  theosophistic  appear- 
ance, which  has  put  the  final  touch  to  the  suicidal  absurdities  on 
which  Lave  been  wasted  some  of  the  brightest,  acutest,  most  laborious, 
and  ingenuous  minds  that  ever  existed.^ 

§  23.  Notwithstanding  the  paralysis  of  religion  in  the  church,  the 
inroads  of  iiluminism  and  philosophy,  and  the  practical  infidelity 
which,  under  the  guise  of  humanism  and  utilitarian  philanthropy,* 


*  Morcll,  Philosophy  of  Beligion^  p. 
314,  London.  1849. 

*  Lowes,  Biographical  History  of  Vhiloao- 
phi,  iv.  209. 

■  Moh'U'h  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  92. 
*  Fichte,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Kant, 
refers  reliprion  to  a  faith  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe.  Schelling  took  up  the 
thread  of  speculation  when*  Spinoza  had 
left,  it,  and  eIal>orated  that  idea  of  relijrion 
which  makes  it  spring  from  an  immediate 


intuition  of  the  union  of  the  finite  with  the 
infinite,  God  becoming  self-oonseious  in 
human  histoiy.  This  led  the  way  for  the 
speculatiobs  of  Hegel,  who  supposes  religion 
in  its  proper  intensity  to  consist  in  the 
process  by  which  we  think  ourBelrtts  up 
logically  and  consecutively  into  the  region 
of  the  universaL* 

*  Aids  to  Faith,  150,  151. 

»  Ilfid.  101. 

'  By  humanism  arc  to  be  understood  thr 
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prevailed  in  the  principal  protestant  court  of  Germany,  the  sjmibo- 
lical  books  stood  tiieir  ground  for  a  time.  They  were  indeed  attacked, 
in  common  with  Holy  Scripture,  by  Edelmann  (1698-1767),  a  man 
of  bad  character  and  pantheistic  principles,  and  by  Dippel  (1673- 
1734),  imder  the  name  of  Christianus  Democritus,  who,  beginning 
with  pietism,  ended  in  being  a  Gnostic;  but  these  were  mere  adven- 
turers. The  real  attack  began  in  1774,  and  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
testant church  in  Germany,  by  1787,  was  become  rationalistic  In 
tkie  former  year,  Lessing,  the  most  eminent  literary  man  in  Germany, 
began  to  publish  what  he  called  the  Wolfenbiittel  FragmentSy  written 
by  Heimanis,  a  professor  at  Hamburg,  who  had  died  six  years  befora 
These  Fragments  impugned  the  historical  character  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Our  Lord  is  represented  as  a  politico-religious  faction  leader, 
and  a  universal  system  of  rational  religion  is  propoimded. 

Lessing  himself,  without  allowing  that  he  agreed  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  FragmentSy  professed  to  be  desirous  of  rationiil  and  free  hand- 
ling of  religious  questions.  In  his  play  of  Nathan  the  Wise,  he 
propounded  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  Christianity,  Judaism,  and 
Mahometanism ;  they  are  equally  true  and  equally  false  ;  Holy 
Scripture  fiunishes  us  with  illustrations,  not  foundations,  of  know- 
ledge. In  a  work  on  the  education  of  the  human  race,  he  professed 
to  trace  the  history  of  mankind  in  its  several  developments,  as  edu- 
cating the  religious  faculty  of  man,  but  bringing  out  of  him  in  suc- 
cession only  what  was  in  him  already ;  whilst  revelation  is  indeed 
useful,  but  only  as  bringing  out  light  and  knowledge  earlier  than  it 
could  otherwise  have  come. 

The  success  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,  and  the  influence  of 
Lessing  in  Germany,  were  so  great,  that,  in  the  year  1788,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  king  of  Pnissia  to  restrain  it  by  an  edict.  *  It  has 
been  remarked  with  grief,'  he  says,  *  that  so  many  clergymen  have 
the  boldness  to  disseminate  the  doctrine  of  Socinians,  deists,  and 
naturalists,  under  the  name  of  illuminism.'  They  are  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  deposition,  to  continue  to  do  so.  The  thunderbolt, 
however,  fell  harmless,  and  illuminism  continued  to  work  its  way 
under  these  principles,  until  it  was  in  a  measure  superseded  by  the 
popularity  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  with  which  the  reign  of  ration- 
alism, in  its  restricted  meaning,  began.  The  importance  which 
Kant's  doctrine  of  the  practical  reason  gave  to  morality  was  the 
easiest  point  for  popular  preaching  to  lay  hold  on,  and  the  whole 
preachLng   of   the   clergy    was   confined    to   morality.      In    1794, 

principles,  as  thoy  were  called,  the  aim  of 
which  was  the  natural  deyelopment  of  all 
man^s  powers  and  faculties,  merely  as  man 
the  animal,  without  regard  to  the  spiritual 
lif«,  which,  in  fact,  it  ignored.  To  it  belonged 
the  philanthropic  schools  of  Germany,  of 
which  Basedow  was  the  representative  and 
founder.  From  this  humanism  arose  the 
exclusively  utilitarian  institutions  and  modes 
of  thought  so  characteristic  of  the  latter 
pitrt  of  the  eighteenth   century.     At  the 


same  time  the  literature  of  Germany,  such 
as  it  was,  was  ludicrously  sentimental  and 
romantic.  Yet  bett4T  elements  were  not 
wanting,  as,  for  example,  in  Hamann,  Lava- 
ter,  Claudius,  and  others.  To  the  curious 
stjite  of  things  broken  up  by  the  revolution, 
must  be  referred  the  prominence  of  the 
Ilhiniinati  and  the  freemasons,  wIiok© 
vag<iri(?y,  however,  do  not  much  concern 
church  hii>torv. 
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Frederick  William  IL  issued  another  edict,  commanding  the  clergy 
if}  abhtain  from  mere  moralLiiDg,  and  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  K^iDlxilical  IxKiks.  This,  like  the  preceding  edict,  fiEuled.  The 
great  teachers  of  the  rationalistic  school  were,  in  exegesis,  Paulus 
( 1 762  - 1 8o  1 ;,  who  explained  away  the  miracles  as  natural  occurrences, 
prriphecies  as  mere  wise  sayings,  orthodoxy  as  upright  conduct  in 
inr|iiiring  after  truth  ;  in  systematic  theology,  or  dogmaiiCj  Weg- 
scheider,  KckermauD,  and  Bretschneider ;  and  in  practical  theology, 
\{i}\\r.  The  defence  of  orthodoxy  was  but  weakly  conducted,  against 
Ix*ssiTi^*s  illuminism,  by  Goze,  Scherzer,  and  G.  Schlegel;  and  against 
rationalism  by  Flatt  and  a  few  others. 

§  24.  The  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the 
almost  unrestrained  sway  of  rationalism.^  The  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  inspiration  of  the  canonical  books,  the  possibility  of  the 
leading  events  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture,  the  fstcts  of  our  Saviour's 
life,  any  divine  origin  of  religion  it  all,  were  summarily  rejected. 
OpfKised  to  it  was  what  is  called  supernaturalism,  the  doctrine  that 
not  human  reason  but  Holy  Scripture  is  the  rule  of  religious  truth. 
Hut  this  supernaturalism  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  old 
faith,  and  the  Scripture  which  it  recognised  was  the  Bible  toned  down 
by  rationalistic  criticism  to  the  level  of  the  opinion  of  the  day.  The 
great  representatives  of  supernaturalism  were  Keinhard  and  Storr.* 
1'he  same  peri^xl  was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  depression  in  German 
politics.  With  the  war  of  liberation  a  more  hopeful  era  began, 
rnarkfid  by  greater  earnestness,  deeper  search  for  truth,  and  a  higher 
Uionility.  Tlie  genius  of  the  apparent  restoration  of  belief  was 
tSMciennacher,  The  question,  How  is  it  that  the  mind  of  man 
IxicorricK  coiiHcious  of  God?  had  been  variously  answered  by  the  phi- 
loHoplHjns.  Kfint  had  ascribed  the  origin  of  this  knowledge  to  a 
fiUKlanicnt^il  law  of  the  moral  reason,  Vmt  the  knowledge  so  acquired 
wjus  1)1  it  of  a  su])jective  truth,  and  the  God  so  revealed  was  but  a 
hypothetical  basis  for  morality.  Fichte  had  declared  the  instrument 
of  knowledge  to  be  faith,  but  his  God  was  merely  the  moral  harmony 
of  the  world,  and  faith  was  equivalent,  in  his  vocabulary,  to  will. 
Sc'hclling's  intellectual  intuition  revealed  no  personal  G-od,  and  could 
not  be  nuule  a  basis  for  practical  religion.  Hegel  ascribed  the  agency 
to  thouglit,  but  the  absolute  ceased  to  be  absolute  under  the  comlition 
of  being  thought  about.  Jacobi  imagined  a  special  organ  of  the  soul 
to  t5ik(i  immediate  cognisance  of  the  Divine.  *  According  to  Schleier- 
macher,^  the  essence  of  religion  is  to  be  found  in  a  feeling  of  absolute 


'  Ono  of  tho  offoctH  of  rtitionalinm 
w:iH  of  c«mrHt»  to  drivo  thoso  whoso 
inindH  il  i\>uh\  not  satiMfy  fit  her  into 
Honianinni  or  a  iIan{;(>roiiH  niynticiym. 
AinoiifT  th«»  more  eminent  oonvort«  to  tlio 
foriiuT  w«»r(»  count  FriMlrriok  of  Stolhrrg 
in  1800.  I'Vi'drrit'k  von  S<»hlojj:tl,  and  F.  Ij. 
/.  WtTiior  in  1811.  and  Ilurtor  in  1844. 
Anion^  tln»  mystics.  ]\Iadamo  von  Krii- 
don«  r*s  is  the  Its!  known  name.  Piotistic 
])riii('f|>lrs  i\\no  btill  ntnintd  a  fcK>ting   in 


South  Germany ;  and  some  success  atten- 
ded the  labours  of  English  Baptists  and 
Sweden  borjrians. 

*  Gieseler  opposes  Rationalism  and 
Suj)ernatunih'sm  na  contraries;  Natural- 
ism and  Supernaturalism,  as  also  Rational- 
ism and  Positivism,  as  contradictories  (p. 
201).  Bnt.'ichneiderandothers wert* Rational 
Supernaturalists. 

■  *  Schleiermacher  possessed  advantage) 
and  qmilifica'ions  rarely  enjoyed  even  l>y  the 
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ttii-e  dependence,  in  which  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of 
;  and  object  upon  each  other,  which  constitutes  the  ordinary 
»u8nes8  of  mankind,  gives  way  to  a  sense  of  utter  passive  help- 
8 — to  a  consciousness  that  our  entire  personal  agency  is 
lated  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  energy  of  the  Godhead.'  It 
.  fact,  a  religion  of  feeling  only.  So  far  as  it  recognised  the 
ance  of  this  element  in  man's  nature,  which  had  been  over- 
by  the  rationalists,  it  was  a  step  in  advance ;  but  it  failed  to 
t  this  feeling  of  dependence  could  no  more  originate  the  know- 
»f  God  than  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  moral  reason.  It  is  no 
',  then,  that  Schleiermacher  was  a  pantheist,  or  that,  in  his  critical 
)er,  he  went  further  in  a  rationalist  direction  than  most  of  the 
lists  properly  so  called.  Betaining  the  semblance  of  the  Gospel 
,  he  maintained  *  that  the  resurrection  and  the  last  judgment 
be  understood  not  as  positive  truths,  but  as  the  outward  repre- 
3ns  of  general  truths.'  *  They  were  to  him,  in  fact,  fables  cloth- 
an  impossible  form  some  indisputable  truth  of  morality, 
inal  belief,  in  its  material  part,  depends  on  the  attempt  to 
in  doctrine  the  emotions  of  the  Christlike  character.'  *  The 
of  Schleiermacher  was  dominant  in  Prussia  from  the  year 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  required  attention  after  the 
)f  1815  was  church  organisation.  This  had,  since  the  refor- 
,  been  in  a  very  anomalous  condition.  In  several  states,  as  in 
r,  the  princes  were  Roman  Catholic  and  the  subjects  Protestant ; 
TS,  as  in  Prussia,  the  princes  were  Reformed  and  the  subjects 
an.  Different  notions  of  ecclesiastical  constitution  prevailed, 
d  theory,  which  was  most  general,  was  that  the  princes  had 
led  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ancient  bishops,  and  ought  to 

rourod    for  penetrating    into    the  human  imperfection.    In  this  way  three 

of  Christian  theology.     His  early  things  became   abundantly  evident:   first, 

a  among  the  MorHTians  had  imbued  that  the  religious  life  is  a  fact  in  human 

i   with  that  deop  tone  of  ferrent  nature,  in  no  sense  evolved  from  any  kind 

lich  Fo  strikingly  characterised  it,  of   speculative    reasoning;  seconcUy,   that, 

y  at  the  two  extremes  of  his  life :  notwitlistanding  this,  it  is  a  fact  the  ondence 

her  hand,  his  devotion  to  literature  of  whose  validity  must  be  centred  not  in 

attainments  in  philosophy  placed  the  letter  of  a  book,  but  in  the  depths  of 

he  very  highest  position  for  testing  human  experience ;  and  thirdly,  that  theology 

18  of  historical  criticism  and  meta-  is  the  product  of  two  factors,  being  evolved 

analysis.     He   was  conscious,   on  out   of   the    living   consciousness    of   the 

land,  that  the  deep  inward  piety  in  pious   by  the   attempt  of  their  reflective 

8  own  life  had  been  nurtured,  could  understanding  to  render  an  account  of  their 

•use  be  based  upon  speculative  or  inward  spiritual  life.   The  paradoxes  before 

Stic  grounds.    Its  whole  complexion  involved  in  the  controversy  thus  became 

to  l^  entirely  distinct  from  mere  merged  into  a  higher  unity.*  Morell,  p.  898, 

arrowing  from  it  neither  its  light  394.     This  is  the  description  of  a  disciple, 
jertitude,  and  springing  up  in  the         *  Gieseler,  240.  Aids  to  Faith^  149. 
*  the  holy  quite  irrespective  of  any         •  Ritter,  ii.  585. 

roofs  by  which  its  validity  could  bo         •  De  Wette  and  Hase  were  two  of  the 

On  the  other  hand,  he  saw  with  chief  theologians  of  the  incipient  renova- 

(tinctness  that  theology  could  not  tion.     They  were  not  strictly  rationalists, 

•©  impartation  from  heaven;  that,  but  combined  the  systems  of  Jacobi  and 

« 18  purely  human  in  its  form ;  and  Schlciermasher  with  the  maintenance    of 

lecessarily  involves  a  portion  of  reason  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  truth. 

III.  Q  Q 
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r^j^n  an  ontlme  of  tiMr  diocean  fT«cem  id  the  adminktntioiL.     Tlds 

•'j-Xniu  T4e  callr^i  UiK  ep'.^,opU  ^^1^:  i.  sjinl  the  aiministimCioD  vis 
by  rr^euis  of  e<:cl<«ui4dcai  o>une  or  CK>:Asistfjnc&  It  prevmikd  genenllv 
ill  iL*;  L'^tLt^razi  coozitriiss.  A  second  th^orr,  whkh  wfts  first  deve- 
lopi^^l  hj  Grxia?,  was  the  temtorial  ^y^f^m,  in  which  the  prince  is 
MipreCif;  Lr^  of  church  and  state^  and  the  chorch  administzatian  a 
m':T^  d'.-[jtutine&t  in  the  public  serrice.  A  third  system,  whidi  wis 
r/taiDtaliie^l  V>y  Pfaff  of  Tubingen  and  Mcfiheim,  was  the  eolhjial 
if'jift*ffa,  which  recognid&d  the  church  and  state  as  co-ordinate,  givii^ 
to  the  i»tate  jura  circa  9acra,  and  ret:uning  to  the  church  juni  ih 
t'i^ra.  The  eccle&ia&tical  share  in  this  srstem  wus  administered  br 
i^\wA^^  It  prevailed  generally  in  the  Calvinist  dinrdies  out  of 
OerrnaDV. 

Tlje  fifnt  attempt  at  a  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  order  proceeded 
from  the  king  of  Prusraa,  Frederick  William  IIL  He,  with  the 
aftriiiftance  of  .Schleiermacher,  bi^op  Xeander,  Ejlert^  and  othos, 
accornpliiihe'l  in  1817  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  churches 
in  Pruimia.'  According  to  his  intention,  this  union  was  to  be  not  doc- 
trinal, but  ntual ;  and,  to  insure  this  aim,  a  liturgy,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  king  himself  in  1816,  and  introduced  into  the  royal 
chaf^els  was  promulgated  with  additions,  in  1821,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  Evangelical  church.  The  imion  was  speedily  imitated  in 
HeH.se  Cassel  and  Rhenish  Bavaria  in  1818,  in  Anhalt  Bemburg  in 
1820,  in  Waldeck  and  Baden  in  1821,  in  Hesse  Darmstadt  in  1822, 
and  in  Anhalt  Dessau  in  1827. 

But  the  liturgy  quickly  excited  opposition.  This  arose  in  some 
Tneasuro  from  the  feeling  of  the  rationalists  that  it  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  tlie  lil>erty  of  religious  thought,  but  principally  from  the 
Ktrict^^r  Lutherans,  especially  the  high  Lutheran  school  of  Silesia, 
un«l<;r  Sclieibel  and  Steffens.  The  rationalists,  however,  contentai 
thein.solv('«  with  a  speculative  opposition,  and  the  wrath  of  the  govern- 
ment fell  upon  the  Lutherans  of  Silesia.  They  were  treated  as  dan- 
j^'eroUH  sectaries,  and  thousands  of  them  compelled  to  emigrate  to 
America.  Tlieir  preachers  were  imprisoned  imtil  the  accession  of 
Frederick  William  IV.  in  1841.  As  soon  as  they  were  released,  they 
forrntMl  themselves  into  a  separate  Lutheran  church,  and  were  recog- 
nised by  ilu;  government  as  a  sectarian  body.  By  several  distinct 
meaHur(^s,  the  new  liturgy  was  forced  on  the  body  of  the  clergy. 

In  15ad(^n,  the  Prussian  liturgy  was  introduced  into  the  grand-ducal 
chapels  in  1K3(),  but  rejected  by  the  clergy,  who  claimed  the  right  of 
initiatinj^'  such  a  meiisure  for  the  general  synod.  A  new  form,  dra^n 
up  at  home,  and  a  national  catechism,  were  adopted  by  that  body  in 

'  Tin*  iiloji  of  this  union  had  beon  formed  and    Prussia   in  the    18th   century.      Soe 

!.)■  I'Vinhrick  William  uh  oarly  hk  1808,  and  Anderson's  History  of  the  Otlonial  Ckurck, 

dcvrloind  during  his  visit  to   England  in  and  Newcomo's  Lift  of  Archhisk*>p  mharp. 

IS  1 1.     Wmitn'n,  St'(/»A  of  the  Ti //If /f,  It.  Z59,  Frederick  William  also,    in    1816.    nami-d 

.'}(}().  «|Uol<»il  l»y  KoHo,  Ch.  Hint.  p.  420.    It  is  certain  of  his  clergy  bi8ho][)S,  and  Borovr?ki» 

curious  to  comparts  with  this   the  attempt  in  1829,  an  archbishop,  and  the  former  title 

of  iii'i'hhihhop  Shari)  and  Jablonski  to  in-  was  also  given  to  the  j^ncml  superintendents 

Iruduco  I  he  Eiiglibli  liturgy  Vulo  llviiiwet  of  each  province.    Oieacler,  213. 
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The  question  of  administration  was  not,  however,  settled  by  the 
mere  act  of  union.  The  government  of  Nassau  introduced,  in  1817, 
a  synodal  constitution  into  that  state,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 
a  general  superintendent,  with  the  title  of  bishop.  The  Prussian 
government  promulgated  a  new  system  in  the  western  provinces  in 
1835,  which  combined  the  free  working  of  the  synodal  system  with 
the  necessary  checks  of  royal  supremacy.  In  consideration  of  this 
concession,  these  provinces  accepted  the  new  liturgy.  The  Bavarian 
Protestants  were  also,  in  1818,  indulged  with  a  sort  of  diocesan  or 
consistorial  system,  worked  through  synods,  a  third  of  whose  members 
were  laymen.  In  Baden,  a  synodal  constitution  was  introduced  in 
1821.  The  church  in  Wiirtemberg  continued  to  be  a  mere  depart- 
ment of  the  state  on  the  consistorial  principle.^ 

26.  The  promulgation  of  the  union  was  not  without  speedy  effects 
in  the  region  of  theology. 

The  earliest  opposition  from  theological  quarters  which  assailed  the 
rationalism  of  the  union  was  from  archdeacon  Harms,  of  Kiel,  who, 
on  the  day  of  its  promulgation,  published  95  theses,  in  imitation  of 
,  Luther,  in  support  of  the  strongest  Lutheran  doctrine.  Professor  Hahn, 
of  Leipzig,  followed  in  1827,  in  a  powerful  onslaught  on  rationalism  ; 
and  the  same  year  Hengstenberg  began  the  publication  of  an  *  Evan- 
gelical church  newspaper,'  defending  the  old  principles  of  Lutheran 
orthodoxy.  The  movement  of  which  Hengstenberg  was  at  the  head, 
quickly  absorbed  all  the  real  life  and  religion  of  Prussia.  With  him 
at  first  were  joined  Neander  and  Tholuck  who  in  theology  were 
followers  of  Schleiermacher,  but  in  practical  and  spiritual  views  rose 
hr  above  him  in  the  direction  of  pietism.  Neander  substituted  for 
Schleiermacher's  feeling  of  dependence  the  Christian  consciousness, 
while  Tholuck  went  still  further,  and  ascribed  the  renovation  of 
man  to  a  true  consecration  of  the  new  life  proceeding  from  faith  in 
the  Saviour.  Hengstenberg,  in  opposition  to  these,  has  always  main- 
tained the  Holy  Scripture  as  the  objective  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and 
devoted  his  powerful  mind  to  the  vindication  of  the  assailed  parts  of 
the  Bible. 

27.  The  later  developments  of  German  theology  are  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  Schleiermacher's  scientific  theology  and  Hegel's  philosophy 
of  the  absolute.  There  was  indeed  this  important  difference  between 
the  two — that  while  Schleiermacher  placed  the  essence  of  religion  in 
feeling,  Hegel  placed  it  in  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute ;  and  that 
while  Schleiermacher  drew  a  sharp  and  broad  line  between  philosophy 
and  doctrinal  religion,  Hegel  viewed  them  as  coincident.  Schleier- 
macher, moreover,  approached  Christianity  from  a  practical,  Hegel 

*    from  a  speculative,  point  of  view.  Viewed,  however,  in  their  negative 

•  The  want  of  a  central  representative  of  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  other  simUar 

ggrnod  is  much  felt  in  Germany ;  and  seTeral  meetings  are  the  German  evangelical  con- 

attmnpts  at  providing  a  substitute  have  ferences,  the  Berlin  pastoral  conferences, 

been   made  in  the  church  congresses,  or  &c.  Rose,  p.  422.    The  Eisenach  conference 

■aetingsoftheKirchentag.  That  of  Berlin,  of  1862  initiated  the  preparation  of  a  na- 

^  in  1853,  unanimously   declared  in  &vour  tional  Gesangbuch.    loid.  p.  423. 

i  Q  Q  2 
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aspect,  as  opposed  to  scriptural  Christianitr,  they  were  hr  firom  being 
irreconcileable.  The  man  whose  fiiith  was  unsettled  by  the  criticism 
of  Schleiermacher  was  prepared  to  embrace  the  mystidamof  HegeL 

Both  HegeFs  and  Schleiermacher's  schools  broke  up  into  at  least 
two  parties,  constructive  and  destnictiTe.  Among  the  Hegelians, 
Sichter,  G(3schel,  Strauss,  and  Bauer  were  destructives ;  Marheineke, 
Daub,  and  Hinrichs,  constructive ;  whilst  a  third  school  went  beyond 
Hegel  in  an  approach  to  positive  Christianity,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands 
the  younger  Fichte,  and  by  whose  influence  Schelling  was  brought 
forward  in  his  old  age  against  Hegel.  Of  the  school  of  Schleiermaeher, 
Jonas  and  Sydow  were  destructive,  Nitzsch  and  Twesten  construc- 
tive ;  while  here,  also,  a  third  school  carried  the  principles  of  the  master 
still  further,  and,  by  taking  a  higher  standing-point,  were  enabled  to 
reduce  both  elements  (the  theology  of  feeling  and  speculative  Chris- 
tianity) to  a  higher  unity.  To  these  belong  UUmann,  Domer,  Lange, 
and  especially  Kothe.  These  see  in  Christ  the  ideal  man,  the  per- 
sonification of  the  human  species,  the  personal  recapitulation  of 
mankind,  the  man  of  the  species.^  Hothe  held  that  the  state  was  the 
realisation  of  the  church,  and  developed  out  of  his  own  consciousness 
a  system  not  unlike  Romanism. 

The  chief  name  among  the  Neologians  is  that  of  Strauss,  who, 
having  at  Tiibingen  learned  to  dislike  supematuralism,  imbibed  from 
Schieiermacher's  teaching  the  taste  for  destructive  criticism,  and 
added  to  it  the  philosophic  principles  of  Hegel.  In  1835  Strauss 
published  his  Leben  Jesu.  In  this  work  he  attempted  first  to  set 
aside  all  recorded  supernatural  events,  as  myths;  and  secondly,  to 
build  up  a  philosophical  religion  which  should  develope  all  the  prac- 
tical conclusions  of  Christianity,  without  any  of  its  supposed  imperfec- 
tions, from  principles  of  universal  and  permanent  truth.  Beginning 
with  a  collection  of  all  the  arguments  which  had  ever  been  broujjht 
against  the  historical  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  he  marshals  them  in 
their  most  imposing  order,  and  applies  them,  in  their  renovated  force 
and  collected  weight,  to  the  history  of  our  Lord's  life.  It  is  reduced 
to  a  series  of  myths  embodying  in  a  fabulous  form  the  principles 
and  ideas  of  eternal  truth.  Christ  is  but  an  idea,^  or  if  he  ever 
existed  he  was  adopted  by  the  church  as  an  expression  of  an  idea,  the 
true  meaning  of  which  is  to  be  discovered  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
absolute.  In  a  later  work  Strauss  threw  away  the  remainder  of  his 
Christianity,  and  outran  the  wildest  excesses  of  the  Hegelian  school. 
The  effect  of  Strauss's  book  throughout  Germany  was  instantaneous. 
He  was  disavowed  both  by  the  followers  of  Schleiermacher  and  by 
th(?  Hegelians,  and  a  storm  of  opposition  followed.  Other  philo- 
sophers, encouraged  by  his  open  dealing,  went  even  further  than  he 

'  Kahnis,  259.  bocome  man.     It  is  the  worker  of  miracles, 

^  '  Instciid  of  an  individual  wo  have  an  the  sinless  existence;  for  sin  Indonps  to  the 

idea.     In  an  individual  the  proprrties  and  individual,  not  to  the  raee.     It  is  humanity 

funt'tions  which    the   church    attribute   to  that  dies,  rises,  and  ascends  to  heaven.   V^y 

Christ  contradict  themselv^'s;  in  the  idea  of  faith   in  this  Christy    that    is  in  his  own 

tho  nR'e  tliey  perfectly  afrpoo.     Humanity  human  nature,  man  is  justified  before  God.' 

is    the    union   of  tUo  tvro  natMcca — Ciod  Aids  to  Faith,  166, 
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had  done,     Feuerbach  declared   that  God  was   but  an  imaginary 

counterpart  of  the  Ego ;  religion  is  a  monologue  of  the  inner  free 

feeling  with  itself.     Bruno  Bauer  pronounced  that  Christ  was  an 

invention  of  the  *  creative  original  Evangelist '  St.  Mark.     Further 

stilU  MarXy  Engels,  and  Jordan  complain  that  Feuerbach  only  goes 

half-way  with  the  truth ;  *he  labours  too  much  on  religion,  mysticism, 

and  identity ;  the  true  aim  is  none  other  than  entire  liberation  from 

all  religion,  as  the  last  weakness  and  unfreedom  of  the  state,  and  as 

the  ground  of  all  the  emptiness,  soullessness,  and  practical  godlessness 

of  tiie  age.'  * 

The  revolution  of  1848  roused  the  German  people  to  a  sense  of 
the  helplessness  of  these  subjective  systems ;  materialism  triumphed, 
and  philosophy,  or  the  spectre  which  had  assumed  its  name,  was  dis- 
missed to  obscurity.  The  reaction  that  followed  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  party  that  acknowledges  Hengstenberg  as  its  leader ; 
and  on  the  progress  of  that  party,  to  all  appearance,  the  Christianity 
of  Germany,  if  it  is  to  remain  a  Christian  country,  depends. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  the  theological  writers  of 
this  time  of  change,  and  discriminate  all  the  shades  of  doctrine  which 
give  a  character  to  the  schools  of  religious  learning.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  all  literary  work  in  Germany,  the 
speculations  of  writers,  who  in  England  would  never  find  a  publisher, 
are  enabled  to  make  their  way  into  print,  and  there  are  circles  of 
readers  who  read  all  that  comes  to  them.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  influence  exercised  by  these  books  bears  any  proportion  to  the 
noise  they  make.  Philosophy  itself  has  very  few  students  outside  of 
the  universities,  and  what  passes  in  England  for  the  philosopljy  of 
German  ordinary  life  is  but  the  aping  of  depth  and  mysticism,  which 
renders  ludicrous  the  real  genuine  feeling  of  a  noble  people.  Amongst 
the  best-known  names  of  the  century  are,  among  the  rationalists, 
W^scheider,  who  altogether  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and 
Bretschneider,  who  looks  on  it  as  a  mere  accommodation.  In  church 
history  there  have  been  Gieseler,  who  views  his  subject  from  a  rational- 
istic point,  and  Neander,  who  combines  a  strong  historical  genius  with 
decided  pietistic  tendencies.  Among  the  followers  of  Schleiermacher 
are  Nitzsch,  Bleek,  Sack,  in  Bonn ;  Gasz,  at  Breslau  ;  Liicke,  at 
Gottingen ;  and  Schweizer,  at  Zurich :  among  the  Hegelian  theolo- 
gians, Daub,  Marheineke,  and  Eosencrantz:  among  the  Neologian 
doctors  of  Tiibingen,  F.  C.  Baur;  at  Wittenberg,  Eothe,  who,  on  the 
conservative  principles  of  Hegel,  builds  up  an  ideal  of  the  catholic 
church.  The  reaction  in  favour  of  positive  Christianity  boasts  the 
names  of  Oehler,  Baumgarten,  Delitzsch,  Caspari,  Keil,  Philippi, 
Havemick,  Lange,  Harless,  and  Hoffmann,  in  scriptural  criticism ; 
in  history,  Budelbach,  Guericke,  Schmid,  Kurz,  and  Lindner;  in 
doctrine,  Thomasius ;  in  practical  morality,  Hofling,  Kliefoth^  Lohe, 
and  Petri.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  name  of  one  whose  influence 
reached  for  a  long  period  over  a  much  wider  sphere  than  Germany, 

♦  Bitter,  iL  691. 
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Bunaen,  a  man  of  enormous  power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  very 
great  genius  in  digesting  and  marshalling  his  acquirements ;  but^  by 
the  entire  absence  of  a  critical  mind^  carried  off  into  gross  absurdities 
in  both  history  and  religion. 

Practical  works  of  piety  are  carried  on  by  means  of  an  organisation 
of  missions,  which,  being  disconnected  from  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  are  liable  to  very  decided  objections,  but  seem  to  be  the 
only  notions  prevalent  in  Germany  of  doing  good*  The  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  Berlin,  Basel,  Hamburg,  and  Leipzig,  are  flourishing  socie- 
ties. The  inner  mission,  whose  object  is  the  promotion  of  schools  and 
young  men's  associations,  the  providing  of  nurses  and  lodging-houses, 
and  other  works  which  in  England  are  part  of  the  parochial  system, 
is  in  Germany  carried  on  practically  irrespectively  of  the  church. 
The  Gustav  Adolfs  Union  is  a  proselytising  society,  directed  against 
Bomanism,  and  has  had  great  success. 

§  28.  The  church  of  Sweden  ^  is  strictly  Lutheran ;  but  has  re- 
tained so  much  of  the  ante-reformation  character  in  its  episcopaqf 
and  ecclesiastical  administration,  that  extreme  Protestant  writers 
declare  it  to  be  the  least  Protestant  of  all  churches.  It  presents  the 
most  complete  specimen  of  union  of  church  and  state :  the  king  is 
the  head  of  the  church ;  religious  matters  are  discussed  in  the  di^; 
the  clergy  are  influential  by  their  secular  position.  The  trials  through 
which  it  has  passed  during  the  last  hundred  years  have  proceeded 
principally  from  this  cause.  It  has  not  been  disturbed  by  rationalism, 
but  has  sunk  too  much  into  a  mere  formalism  ;  and  this  has  at  once 
checked  any  development  of  spiritual  life  from  within,  and  pro- 
longed the  existence  of  the  intolerant  laws  inherited  from  earUer 
times.  This  repressive  spirit  has  been  exercised  both  on  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Readers  were  zealous  Lutherans,  who, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  secularity  and  formality  of  the  church  as 
it  stood,  developed  into  a  pietistic  sect,  and  as  such  were  encouraged 
by  the  Baptists  of  England  and  America.  The  persecutions  under 
which  they  suffered  ended  only  in  1853.  The  intolerant  laws  against 
Eomanism  were  at  the  same  time  in  full  force.  In  1857,  the  project 
of  repealing  them  was  rejected  by  nobles  and  clergy,  and  a  similar 
one  in  1858  ;*  and  the  same  year  six  priests  who  were  converted  to 
Romanism  were  condemned  to  exile.  The  influence  of  the  present 
king  has  been  used  in  favour  of  tolerance.  When  prince  regent,  in 
October,  1858,  he  suspended  the  law  against  conventicles,  and  allowed 
the  readers  to  hold  their  meetings  out  of  church  hours.  In  1860,  as 
king,  he  submitted  to  the  three  orders  of  the  council  of  the  empire 
a  royal  proposition,  abolishing  the  punishments  fixed  for  those  who 
separated  from  the  national  church :  this  obtained  their  assent,  and 
passed  into  a  law  on  the  21st  of  May. 

§  29.  In  Denmark,'  up  to  1849,  the  king  was  supreme  over  the 

>  Sec   Bollinger,    250.      Karl  Matthos,  CAr.  1868,  p.  109, 
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churchy  and  the  Lutheran  was  the  only  religion  tolerated.  By  the 
new  constitution  of  that  year,  the  government  became  democratic  in 
its  character ;  and,  whilst  Lutheranism  continues  to  be  the  state  reli- 
gion, full  freedom  of  conscience  is  allowed. 

The  influx  of  rationalism  from  Germany  into  Denmark  was  but 
filow;  but  when  it  did  reach  it,  it  became  almost  universal.  The 
clergy  generally  accepted  it.  In  1825,  a  reaction  against  rationalism 
set  in,  promoted  chiefly  by  Orundtvig,  Rudelbach,  and  LvruJherg. 
These  divines,  by  an  imprudent  attack  on  professor  Clausen  of 
Copenhagen,  incurred  legal  proceedings.  Grundtvig  was  fined,  and 
retired  for  a  time  from  his  pastoral  work.  Budelbach  accepted  an 
invitation  to  Germany,  and  left  Lindberg  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Lutheranism  alone.  On  Grundtvig's  return  to  his  duties,  a  fresh 
struggle  began  on  the  subject  of  liturgical  revision.  The  old  Agenda 
was  becoming  obsolete,  and  the  clergy  departed  from  its  directions 
very  much  as  they  pleased.  At  the  suggestion  of  Grundtvig,  the 
government  attempted  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  old  rules; 
but  a  revision  was  determined  on,  and  the  work  committed  to  bishop 
Mynster,  of  Seeland.  The  altar-book  of  1839  was  the  first-fruits  of 
his  labours:  this  was  vehemently  attacked  by  Grundtvig  and  his 
supporters,  as  an  act  of  spiritual  tyranny ;  and  the  resistance  was  so 
strong  as  to  prevent  the  government  from  enforcing  the  new  Agenda. 
The  conservative  party  were  also  strong  enough  to  throw  out  a  new 
project  of  ecclesiastical  government.  In  1861,  Grundtvig  celebrate 
his  jubilee,  and  was  named  by  the  king  an  honorary  bishop. 

The  Norwegian  church,  by  its  connexion  with  the  Danish  up  to 
1815^  was  subjected  to  the  same  rationalist  influences.  It  was  re- 
sisted by  Nielsen  Hauge,  who,  like  Grundtvig,  was  famous  for  his 
attacks  on  the  infidel  doctrines  promulgated  in  the  pulpit.  He  died 
in  1824.  The  same  repressive  system  that  existed  in  Sweden 
flourished  in  Norway  also;  but  in  1844  religious  toleration  was 
introduced. 

On  a  review  of  the  church  history  of  the  ancient  seats  of  Luther- 
anism, we  conclude  that  the  dark  period  of  their  existence  is  nearly 
over.  The  church  party  in  Denmark  is  gaining  ground ;  Sweden  and 
Norway  are  awaking  to  the  value  of  such  relics  of  apostolic  order 
and  doctrine  as  they  have  retained.  It  is,  however,  too  early  to  put 
an  exact  estimate  on  the  movements  which,  under  Hengstenberg  in 
Germany,  and  Grundtvig  in  Denmark,  appear  to  denote  a  return  to 
the  early  faith  on  which  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  greatness  of 
the  north  of  Europe  were  founded. 

§  30.  The  chiu-ch  historian  looks  in  vain  for  the  representatives  of 
the  Seformed  churches  in  the  ancient  seats  of  their  domination, 
Switzerland  and  Holland.  The  religious  history  of  German  Switzer- 
land^ reads  like  a  chapter  out  of  the  history  of  Germany  itself.  The 
pietistic,  rationalistic,  and  reactionary  movements  have  extended 
their  influence  in  much  the  same  way  as  at  home. 

•  Gips<»ler,  287.  DolliDger,  212.  Lalng's  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  Ist  series,  London,  1854, 
p.  147,  &c 
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In  Basel,  pietism  has  chiefly  flourished :  it  is  the  centre  of  Swiss 
missionary  life^  tract  and  bible  societies.  Here  Madame  von 
Kriidener,  the  celebrated  mystic,  established  her  influence;  and  De 
Wette  turned  much  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the  clergy  in  the 
direction  of  Schleiermacher.  A  terrible  instance  of  the  delusions  of 
fanaticism  took  place  in  this  canton  in  1823,  when  Margaret  Peter,  a 
young  woman  who,  after  giving  herself  out  as  a  prophetess,  had 
fallen  into  adultery,  was,  by  her  own  direction,  crucified  by  her 
followers. 

In  Bern,  which  till  1831  had  an  aristocratic  government,  ortho- 
doxy for  the  most  part  reigned;  but  in  1847,  an  Hegelian  professor 
from  Tiibingen,  named  Zeller,  was  introduced,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  a  strong  party. 

Zurich  was  the  stronghold  of  the  rationalist  school  until  1839.  In 
that  year,  the  government,  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
clergy,  introduced  David  Strauss  as  professor  in  the  university.  The 
people  rose  in  a  body  against  the  government,  and,  not  content  with 
the  dismissal  of  Strauss,  insisted  on  the  establishment  of  a  church 
synod,  and  that  a  proper  weight  should  be  given  in  all  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  appointments  to  the  recommendation  of  the  church 
council.  The  government  resigned  rather  than  give  way  on  these 
points,  and  a  new  one  favourable  to  religion  was  substituted. 

Nowhere,  however,  did  religion  fall  so  low  as  in  the  city  of  Calvin 
himself.  There,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  clergy 
were  accused  of  holding  only  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion ;  their 
scanty  remains  of  doctrine  fell  before  French  infidelity ;  and  when 
the  time  of  revival  came,  the  venerable  company y  as  the  preachers  of 
Geneva  are  called,  were  found  in  opposition.  A  pietistic  school,  on 
the  principles  of  Madame  von  Kriidener,  established  itself  under 
Enijjaytaz,  who,  in  1817,  accused  the  venerable  company  of  denying 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord.  At  the  same  time,  the  pastor  Malan  was 
proclaiming  the  forgotten  doctrine  of  redemption.  With  a  hope  of 
silencing  these  inconvenient  monitors,  the  venerable  company  issued 
an  order  forbidding  preachers  or  candidates  to  touch  on  the  mode  of 
our  Lord's  incarnation  and  redemption  of  the  world,  original  sin, 
the  operation  of  divine  grace,  or  predestination;  and  restricting 
them,  in  case  of  any  mention  of  these  doctrines,  to  the  bareworilsof 
scripture.  Under  this  order,  Boat^  a  young  preacher,  was  deprived, 
and  joining  with  Empaytaz  founded  a  new  church :  Malan  himself 
was  dismissed  from  his  post  in  1818,  and  deprived  of  his  jjastoral 
office  in  1823  ;  he  also  established  a  separate  community.  In  1831, 
the  party  of  orthodoxy  in  the  church  itself,  connected  with  the 
reviving  Protestant  theology  in  France,  established  a  school  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  university  under  Steiger  and  Havernick.  The  influence 
of  English  Methodism  and  of  the  evangelical  party  has  been  used  in 
the  same  direction.  One  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  reli- 
gion in  Geneva  has  been  the  great  increase  of  Eomanism.  The 
history  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  is  more  full  of  religious  strife  than  that 
of   Geneva.      Unhappily,  sXV  Wi^  xivoi^^ments   in   favour  of   sound 
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doctrine  have  been  conducted  by  men  who  despise  and  abolish  creeds 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  The  result  is  a  complete  spiritual 
confusion  and  anarchy  hardly  less  destructive  than  rationalism  itself. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  French  Protestantism  generally.  The 
established  Protestant  church  is  a  prey  to  rationalism  and  so-called 
methodism,  which,  however  opposite  in  every  principle,  unite  in  the 
rejection  of  any  confessional  symbol.  In  1849,  the  preachers  de- 
clared in  a  body  against  the  old  confession  of  La  fiochelle.  Adolphe 
Monod,  the  most  important  man  in  the  French  Protestant  church, 
was  removed  from  his  charge  on  the  ground  of  Calvinism.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  French  Protestantism  can  boast  of  no  great 
theologians.  The  names  of  A.  Monod,  De  Gasparin,  and  Athanase 
Coquerel,  are  mentioned  as  having  a  local  and  sectarian  celebrity. 
The  only  great  name  in  the  once  so  illustrious  company  of  the 
Keformed  of  France  is  that  of  Guizot  The  state  of  theological 
study  in  Switzerland  is  better,  but  so  completely  dependent  on  that 
of  Germany  as  not  to  require  notice. 

§  31.  The  rationalism  and  other  subjective  developments  of 
Germany  have  been  followed  in  Holland  ^  slowly  but  steadily,  their 
progress  being  retarded  until  1795  by  the  rigour  of  the  Calvinistic 
constitution  of  the  church.  Under  the  French  dominion,  a  perfect 
equality  was  granted  to  all  religious  rites,  and  the  church  lost  ite  old 
constitution  without  receiving  a  new  one.  This  opened  the  way  for  a 
free-thinking  spirit.  German  rationalism,  under  the  forms  of  his- 
torical and  grammatical  criticism,  found  its  way  in,  and  the  peculiar 
dogmas  of  Calvinism  fell  before  it.  The  old  rhymed  psalter,  the 
only  book  of  public  devotion,  was  discarded  in  1807  for  a  collection 
of  poems  or  hymns,  partly  translated  from  the  German.  In  1816, 
a  new  constitution  was  promulgated,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
which  was  a  full  representative  organisation,  culminating  in  a  general 
synod,  subject  to  the  royal  placet;  it  showed  also  a  tendency  towards 
a  union  of  Calvinists  and  Lutherans.  Against  this  latitudinarian 
bias  of  the  age,  Bilderdyck,  the  poet,  raised  an  opposition ;  he  was 
supported  by  Isaac  Dacosta,  a  man  of  considerable  power,  who 
attacked  the  prevailing  laxity  of  belief,  but  carried  his  reactionary 
efforts  so  far  as  to  defend  the  slave-trade  :  Capadose,  one  of  his  most 
eminent  partisans,  also  wrote  against  vaccination.  Their  peculiarities 
prevented  them  from  gaining  much  influence  in  the  church.  In 
1838,  a  secession  on  reactionary  principles  was  produced  by  the 
efforts  of  Henry  de  Cock,  in  the  province  of  Groningen :  this  had 
42,000  members  in  1853. 

By  a  new  constitution  granted  in  1852,  the  greatest  freedom  is 
secured  to  the  church,  and  the  royal  placet  abolished.  The  theo- 
logical schools  of  Holland  at  present  are  five  : — 

1.  The  orthodox  school  of  the  Hague,  under  Groen  van  Prin- 

sterer ; 

2.  A  laxer  school  of  orthodoxy  at  Utrecht,  under  Doedes,  Trottet^ 

and  Chaufepie; 

»  Gieaeler,  282.     Bollinger,  197.     Matthes,  ^%.  kirchl.  Chron.  1861,  p.  107. 
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3.  A  liberal  school  at  Groningen,  on  the  principles  of  Schleier- 

macher,  under  Hofstede  and  others ; 

4.  The  liberal  rationalistic  school  of  Leyden,  under  Scholten,  to 

which  most  of  the  clergy  belong ; 

5.  An  ultra-liberal  pantheistic  school,  under  Opzoomer. 

There  are  said  to  be  indications  that  the  first  and  second  of  these 
schools  are  gaining  ground,  and  promoting  a  return  to  the  faith  of 
the  old  Dutch  church,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam, 
by  excellent  schools  and  careful  pastoral  work.  The  great  influence 
of  rationalistic  principles,  elsewhere  exploded,  is,  however,  not  to  be 
overlooked.  It  is  said  that,  in  1854,  the  general  synod  announced 
that  as  it  is  ^  impossible  in  the  shortest  confession  of  &Ath  to  unite 
all  opinions  and  desires,  so  the  church  allows  variations  from  the  sym- 
bolical writings,  only  excepting  what  is  essential,  namely,  veneration 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  faith  in  the  Bedeemer  of  sinners.'  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  lost,  that  a  creed  can  be  anything  but  an 
expression  of  human  opinion. 

§  32.  The  external  history  of  the  church  of  England  has  been  brought 
down  in  the  last  chapter  to  the  year  1829.  The  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  marks  a  memorable  era  in  both  the  external  and  the  internal  life 
of  the  church.  Following  so  quickly  as  it  did  on  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  the  legal  recognition  of  the 
position  of  the  dissenters,  a  measure  which  transferred  a  g^reat  portion 
of  political  influence  into  the  hands  of  those  classes  was  viewed  by 
the  church  herself  with  imdisguised  alarm,  and  by  her  enemies  with 
eager  anticipations  of  her  downfall.  The  immediate  effect  of  it  did 
not  answer  directly  the  expectations  of  either  party.  The  whigs,  who 
had  looked  forward  to  a  perpetual  tenure  of  office  in  consequence  of 
the  chanf^e,  found  that,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  their  numbers 
were  so  nearly  balanced  by  those  of  their  rivals,  that  they  could  not 
expect  to  retain  their  position  without  the  help  of  the  Irish  radicals. 
Nor  did  they  show  much  hesitation  in  allying  themselves  with  them. 
The  whigs  had  never  been  very  well  affected  towards  the  church, 
although  they  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  glad  to  use  her  influence 
for  political  ends ;  and  probably  still  thought  that  the  establishment 
should  be  maintained  under  their  own  management,  as  a  useful  engine 
for  affecting  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  first  concession  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  Irish  radicals  was 
contained  in  a  measure,  introduced  in  1833  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  the  abolition  of  ten  Irish  bishoprics.  The  funds  arising 
from  this  arbitrary  interference  with  church  property  were  to  be 
applied,  first,  as  a  substitute  for  the  vestry-cess,  a  charge  similar  to 
the  English  church-rate,  which  was  to  be  abolished ;  and,  secondly,  to 
the  improvement  of  small  livings,  church-building,  and  the  supplying 
of  glebe-houses.  This  proceeding,  although  it  was  justified  to  many 
minds  as  a  necessity,  owing  to  the  excitement  existing  in  Ireland 
about  the  vestry-cess,  was  viewed  in  England  as  a  preliminary  to  an 
attack  upon  church  property  at  home.  It,  however,  under  the  sup- 
posed urgency  of  the  times,  ^;vb  ftWo^ed  tjo  ^^s  into  a  law ;  but  it 
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gave  occasion  tx>  consequences  which  its  promoters  had  never  calcu- 
lated on — ^nothing  less  than  a  general  movement,  through  all  par- 
ties and  schools  of  the  church  of  England,  towards  a  defence  of  the 
establishment,  internal  and  external  reform,  church  extension,  and 
the  renewed  cultivation  of  theological  learning.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  organisation  by  which  many  of  these  so  desirable  ends  were 
secured,  and  the  position  of  parties  at  the  time,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  look  back  a  few  years  at  the  internal  history  of  the  church. 

§  33.  A  most  cursory  glance  at  this  aspect  shows  many  points  of 
surpassing  interest,  which,  however,  can  only  be  very  slightly  touched 
CD  in  a  compendium  like  this.  Very  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
party  and  school  organisation  are  distinctly  traceable  to  the  events  of 
the  last  century.  The  struggle  with  deism  left  a  mark  on  theological 
science  which  is  yet  apparent.  The  chiu-ch,  in  that  struggle,  was  put 
on  her  defence :  the  very  first  principles  of  religion  were  attacked,  the 
existence  of  God,  the  possibility  of  a  revelation,  the  bearing  of  reli- 
gion on  human  happiness.  The  result  was  a  glorious  triumph  for  the 
church,  but  the  defensive  armour  was  not  laid  aside ;  the  whole  of 
religious  literature  was  tinged  with  a  polemic  colour,  and  those  who 
were  freest  from  the  spirit  of  controversy  were  cautious,  suspicious, 
careful  of  making  rash  admissions,  bright  and  cold  rather  than  warm 
and  glowing.  Proof  and  demonstration  took  the  place  of  spiritual 
fervour  and  zeal  for  spiritual  edification.  The  preaching  partook  of 
the  same  characteristics,  and  was  in  danger  of  becoming  merely 
moral  or  formally  doctrinal.  The  majority  of  the  inferior  clergy  were 
no  exceptions  from  the  low  average  of  manners  and  character  too  pre- 
Talent  among  the  laity.  And  yet  beneath  this  there  was  a  strong 
under-current  of  religious  feeling,  and,  even  in  the  classes  most 
remote  from  methodism,  a  powerful  spiritual  life  developed  through- 
out the  church.  The  great  name  of  Butler  recalls  the  thought,  not 
merely  of  irrefragable  argument,  but  of  humble  spiritual  devout 
piety.  Much,  moreover,  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  church,  which, 
in  the  non-jurors,  had,  in  company  with  learning  and  respect  for  anti- 
quity, been  drawn  aside  for  political  reasons  into  a  shallow  channel  of 
its  own,  on  the  extinction  of  the  hopes  of  the  Stewarts  returned  into 
its  proper  seat.  Nor  was  the  secession  of  the  Wesleyans  without  an 
effect  in  rousing  to  emulation  the  energies  that  had,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  country,  sunk  into  lethargy  under  the  first 
two  Georges.  The  names  of  bishops  Butler,  Wilson,  Conybeare, 
Wake,  Potter,  Gribson,  Berkeley,  and  Lowth  are  instances  in  point. 
Ifingham,  who  died  in  1723,  and  Waterland,  who  died  in  1740,  were 
men  whose  works  are  not  likely  to  be  superseded  in  ecclesiastical  and 
doctrinal  history.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all 
whOy  in  what  was  called  the  high-church  school  of  Anglicanism, 
deserved  well  of  their  own  generation,  and  handed  on  the  light  to  the 
next.  Dr.  Johnson  may  perhaps  be  looked  on  as  the  representative 
layman  of  this  period.  In  him  a  most  profound  spirit  of  devotion 
was  imited  with  great  learning,  a  sound  critical  spirit,  and  practical 
judgment.     The  most  prominent  members  of  this  school,  during  the 
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early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  William  Stevens^  treasurer 
of  Queen  Anne's  bounty;  William  Jones,  of  Nayland;  bishop  Horsley, 
Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Joshua  Watson,  bishops  Van  Mildert 
and    Lloyd,  John  Bowles,  and  Henry  Handley  Norris.     By  their 
agency,  the  mechanism  of  the  old  church  Societies  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  was 
quickened  and  extended,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  new 
societies  for  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  principles  of  the 
church,  and  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  chordies.     These  men 
were  prominent  in  every  good  work,  and  held  views  as  complete  and 
practical,  on  doctrine  and  discipline,  as  had  been  held  by  any  part  of 
the  church  since  the  reformation.     Their  efforts  were  well  supported 
by  the  bishops  and  clergy  generally,  and  were  attended  wiUi  great 
and  growing  success,  imtil  they  received  a  further  development  in  the 
Anglo-catholic  movements 

§  34.  Side  by  side  with  these  were  the  rising  evangelical  party,  who 
also  imitcd  great  practical  exertions  with  a  doctrinal  revival.  As  the 
high-church  school  runs  up  to  the  theology  of  the  restoration,  much 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  evangelical  school  may  be  traced  to  the 
spiritual  work  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  or  even  beyond  them  to  the 
Calvinistic  element,  which  had,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  threatened 
to  be  supreme  in  the  English  church.  The  views  of  this  school  are 
marked  by  a  tendency  to  an  exclusive  subjectiveness  in  doctrine  and 
to  a  low  estimate  of  sacraments,  as  well  as  of  the  safeguards  sought 
by  the  church  in  discipline  and  liturgical  ordinances.  The  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone  was  exalted  by  them  into  a  position 
which  it  had  never  held  authoritatively  in  the  theology  of  the  English 
church  ;  and  the  atonement  of  our  Lord  was  used  rather  as  the  watch- 
word of  a  limited  school  than  as  the  foundation  of  common  Chris- 
tianity. Whilst  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  doctrines 
were  less  firmly  held  by  the  great  body  of  churchmen  than  by  them- 
selves, they  alienated  the  sympathies  of  most  moderate  men  by  a  sort 
of  claim  to  be  the  only  depositaries  of  the  truth.  The  natural  result 
of  Kuch  a  tone  was  a  certain  narrowness  of  mind,  and  corresponding 
Khallowness  in  theology.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being  universal 
among  the  early  members  of  this  school,  and  as  long  as  their  struggle 
wiis  only  against  the  irreligion  and  practical  infidelity  of  the  circles 
they  attacked,  it  did  not  awake  much  party  feeling  in  the  church 
itiself.  Its  early  struggles  were  against  men  to  whom  religion  in  any 
practical  form  was  repulsive.  It  was  further  consolidated  by  the 
energies  of  its  divines,  who,  not  content  with  the  inheritance  of  the 
theology  of  the  eighteenth  century,  laboured  to  endow  their  school 
with  a  valuable  treasury  of  its  own.  The  labours  of  Thomas  Scott  in 
commenting  on  the  Bible,  of  Milner  in  church  history,  Venn  in 
Christian  morality,  Simeon  in  preparation  for  the  ministerial  office, 
and  many  others  whom  it  is  superfluous  to  name,  are  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  practiciil  benevolence  of  Wilberforce  weighs  heavily  in 
favour  of  the  character  of  the  school  with  the  chiefs  of  which  he  was 
intimately  connected. 
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The  two  parties  thus  shortly  characterised  did  not  amalgamate  for 
sreneral  practical  purposes  :  probably  the  inclination  of  the  evangeli- 
3al  school  to  imite  with  the  orthodox  dissenters  somewhat  repelled 
the  sympathies  of  their  more  natural  allies.  To  their  exertions,  in 
x>mmon  with  the  dissenters,  is  owing  the  establishment  of  the  Bible 
Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society ;  and  to  their  own  eflForts  the  great  work  of  the  Church 
tdissionary  Society  owes  its  origin. 

§  35.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  attack  on  the  Irish  church  tem- 
poralities was  to  unite  the  two  rival,  but  not  yet  opposing  parties,  in 
>ne  effort.  An  address,  expressive  of  confidence  in  the  church  of 
England,  was  presented  to  archbishop  Howley,  signed  by  7,000  of 
the  clergy,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  one  from  the  laity,  signed  by 
255,000  heads  of  families.  These  addresses  were  not  confined  to  any 
party,  although  they  were  drawn  up  by  men  who  were  about  to  take 
%  leading  part  in  the  party  struggles  of  the  next  twenty  years — the 
originators  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Tiimes,  the  so-called  Oxford  Tracts. 

§  36.  These  very  celebrated  publications  were  the  result  of  a  pro- 
ject drawn  up  by  four  eminent  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford: 
John  Henry  Newman;  John  Keble,  the  author  of  the  Christia/n  Year; 
W^illiam  Palmer,  author  of  the  Originea  Liturgicce;  and  Sichard 
Hurrell  Froude.  The  plan  had  likewise  the  approval  of  the  very 
aiminent  Hugh  James  fiose,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
liyines  of  the  church  of  England.  Mr.  Kose,  however,  took  no 
GU^ive  part  in  the  execution  of  the  project.  Other  writers  were  soon 
rfter  associated  with  the  original  four,  of  whom  the  most  eminent 
nrere  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and 
[saac  Williams.  The  first  series  of  the  Tracts  for  tJie  Ti/mea  appeared 
in  1833.  It  was  characterised  by  simple  enunciation  of  the  primitive 
loctrines  on  the  subject  of  church  government,  the  apostolic  com- 
oussion  of  the  clergy,  the  value  of  ordinances  and  of  the  testimony 
of  antiquity.  Many  of  the  earlier  tracts  were  merely  reprints  of 
sxtracts  from  the  apostolic  fathers  and  the  post-reformation  divines 
of  the  English  church.  The  second  volume  partook  of  much  the 
lame  character.  The  third,  published  in  1835  and  1836,  contained 
more  formal  discussions  on  rationalism,  as  exhibited  in  certain  popular 
religious  works,  a  reprint  of  archbishop  Ussher  on  prayers  for  the 
]ead,  and  catenas  of  English  authorities  on  the  apostolic  succes- 
iion  and  baptismal  regeneration.  Similar  catenas  on  tradition  and  on 
the  Eucharist  followed  in  1836  and  1837,  with  a  tract  on  purgatory, 
lod  another  on  reserve  in  communicating  religious  knowledge.  The 
5fth  volume  contained  lectures  on  the  scripture  proofs  of  the  doc- 
brines  of  the  church,  a  reprint  of  bishop  Andrewes'  Devotions,  and  an 
sssay  on  the  liturgy.  No.  89  was  devoted  to  early  mysticism,  and 
ihe  series  ended  with  No.  90.  This  very  famous  tract  was  published 
In  1841,  and  contains  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  theas- 
lent  required  by  the  church  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  in  which  the 
uniter,  J.  H.  Newman,  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  articles,  *  the 
>ffspring  of  an  uncatholic  age,  are,  through  God's  providence,  to  say 
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the  IcAfit,  not  nncathoUc,  and  mav  be  subecribed  by  those  wbo  idm  at 
}j*:iu<£  catholic  in  heart  and  «l«xrtrine/ 

From  their  first  appearance  the  Oxford  Tracts,  as  they  were  called, 
wf  re  availed  in  no  measured  terms  hj  the  advocates  of  the  evangeli- 
cal Bcho^il,  and  of  the  small  rationalising  party  then  rising  in  the 
church  ;  but  as  the  early  numbers  merely  gave  tone  and  utterance  to 
the  fjetter  thoughts  of  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  the  mere 
viniW;nce  of  opposition  only  served  to  render  them  more  known  and 
studied.'  It  was  not,  however,  until  1839,  that  the  conduct  of  some 
memlicrs  of  the  Oxford  school  gave  real  cause  for  suspicion  that  they 
were  approaching  too  nearly  for  their  own  safety  to  the  tenets  of  the 
church  of  Kome.  A  few  actual  conversions  to  popery  took  place  in 
1841,  and  a  very  violent  party  contest  ensued.  The  Tracts  for  the 
TirnfJt  were  stopped ;  a  separation  followed  between  the  old  high- 
church  party  and  the  more  advanced  followers  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  a 
wide-spread  feeling  of  uneasiness  arose  in  the  public  mind. 

Mr,  Newman  was  at  this  time  in  a  leading  position  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  by  his  great  genius  and  learning,  acute  logical 
and  philosophical  power,  and  deep  spirituality,  exercised  an  amount 
of  influence  hard  to  be  estimated  but  by  those  who  were  subjected 
to  it.  Dr.  Pusey,  archdeacon  R.  I.  Wilberforce,  Manning,  O^ley, 
and  a  few  others  whose  eminence  was  undeniable  in  one  branch 
or  other  of  theology,  occupied  independent  positions  more  or  less 
cloHcly  in  support  of  the  same  views.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Balliol  col- 
lege, maintained  sentiments  far  more  pronounced  than  these,  and, 
by  his  book  on  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  church,  brought  down  on 
hiinsc'lf  condemnation  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1845.  An 
attempt  wjis  made  to  include  Mr.  Newman  in  the  same  censure, 
which  wan  defeated  by  the  firmness  of  the  proctors,  who  exercised 
their  ancient  right  of  putting  a  veto  on  the  introduction  of  the 
mcfiHure.  With  this  Mr.  Newman's  Oxford  history  closed.  He  had 
alr<^'i(ly  retired  from  the  university,  resigned  his  preferment,  and  in 
th(j  autumn  of  the  same  year  was  received  into  the  Soman  church. 
In  this  step  he  was  followed  by  several  of  his  supporters,  and  a  con- 
Hi(l<?ral)le  fraction  of  younger  clergy.  None,  however,  of  the  other 
authors  of  the  Tracts  forsook  the  church  of  England. 

TIk;  Oxford  movement  must  be  regarded  as  being  in  itself  only 
partially  successful.  The  unfortunate  defection  of  the  chief  man 
of  the  school,  first  from  his  principles,  and  subsequently  from  the 
church  itH(;lf,  was  merely  the  result  of  one  of  two  radical  defects  in  it. 
It  depended  too  much  on  personal  influence,  and,  above  all,  it  owed 
\\\\\v\i  of  it.s  temporary  success  to  a  reaction  agaii\st  the  influence  of 
excessive  Puritanism.     Many  of  the  most  eminent  converts  to  Rome 

'  Thr  nn)frroH«  of  thoir  popularity  was,  partiality  of  private  friendship.     Men  saw 

hdwrvor,  r\\i\v\y  intorrupted  in  1838,  when  that  the  principles  of  the  reformation  wew 

Mr.  NownianinibliBheil  the  literary  remains  lost  sight  of  in  a  tendency  to  a  medieyil 

of  Hic'lmnl  Fnmde.     [*  These  immature  pro-  rather    than   primitive  antiquity,  and  that 

duotlouH  of  a  man  of  hij^hly  organised  but  the  history  of  the  reformers  was  ongratcfally 

morbid  constitution  of  mind,  were  jmt  out  and  injudiciously  reflected  on.*    Soames.] 
as  oracular  utterances,  by  tlio   too  great 
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3re  the  children  of  evangelical  parents.  They  had  been  early 
ibued  with  Calvinism,  and  their  religious  system  lacked  the  recog- 
tion  of  the  great  article  of  the  creed,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
ifigusted  yfiih  Calvinism,  their  minds  sought  a  more  satisfactory 
Btem  in  the  study  of  primitive  antiquity ;  and  the  gigantic  import- 
loe  of  an  article  hitherto  ignored  by  them  seemed  to  throw  other 
[ually  important  but  less  novel  truths  into  insignificance.  An  idea 
:  the  church  was  formed  disproportionate  alike  to  the  rest  of  the 
x^trinal  creed,  and  to  that  amount  of  practical  realisation  which 
ay  be  looked  for  in  this  mixed  world.  Hence  the  defection  fol- 
wed.  The  ideal  was  not  found  at  home ;  most  erroneously  it  was 
flight  where  it  was  indeed  ostentatiously  offered,  but  assuredly  was 
3ver  found.  No  record  of  disappointed  hopes,  no  returning  thoughts, 
3  regrets  of  the  home  the  blessings  of  which  they  had  undervalued 
hen  they  had  them,  and  having  never  rightly  prized  could  hardly 
J  expected  to  regret,  are  allowed  to  find  utterance.  Vestigia  nuUa 
jtrarsurru 

The  great  body  of  the  English  clergy,  who  were  free  from  any 
srsonal  attachment  to  Mr.  Newman,  or  from  the  reactionary  excite- 
.ent  against  Calvinism,  remained  unhurt  by  the  shock  that  was  felt 
i  Oxford.  These,  of  whom  Hugh  James  Rose  (who,  however,  died 
efore  the  crisis),  J.  J.  Blunt,  W.  H.  Mill,  W.  F.  Hook,  Dr.  Moberly, 
id  Sewell,  may  be  looked  on  as  the  representatives,  although  for 
le  time  confounded  by  vulgar  opinion  with  the  Romanising  school, 
ere  strong  enough  very  early  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the 
nputation  of  any  such  tendencies.  And  it  is  to  these  men  and 
lose  whom  they  influenced,  and  to  the  generous  support  they  met 
ith  from  the  heads  of  the  church,  that  the  measures  of  reform  and 
inrch  extension  which  were  originated  within  the  church  herself 
ere  owing. 

§  37.  Critical  as  was  the  influence  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  and 
leir  authors,  and  hazardous  as  was  the  eflect  of  the  recoil  when  the 
e  that  bound  Mr.  Newman  to  the  church  broke,  from  the  year  of  the 
rst  appearance  of  the  Tracts  must  be  dated  the  commencement  of  a 
3W  epoch  of  strong  life  and  extended  energy  in  the  English  church. 
.  was  a  most  happy  circumstance,  that,  at  a  time  when  she  was 
Bailed  from  without  by  bitter  religious  and  political  persecution, 
id  within  divided  by  almost  vital  diflferences  among  her  most  ear- 
38t  children,  the  practical  government  and  direction  of  the  defence 
3Volved  on  men  who  could  in  a  great  measure  unite  the  strength  of 
>th  parties  in  the  common  cause  of  the  church,  and  who  had,  by 
leir  social  influence  and  character,  power  to  make  the  advantages  of 
leir  position  immediately  available.  Archbishop  Howley  possessed 
1  the  learning,  acuteness,  and  temper  needed  for  his  post,  coupled 
ith  a  character  of  singular  piety  and  humility.  Archbishop  Har- 
«irt  was  a  man  of  long  experience,  most  generous  sympathy  with 
le  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  youuger  generation,  and  of  very  con- 
derable  weight  and  influence  owing  to  his  personal  connexions. 
oth  the  archbishops  belonged  to  the  old  high-church  school,  and 
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§  38.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  which  was  founded  in  1701,  and  had  been  chiefly  instrumental 
n  maintaining  the  church  in  North  America,  had,  after  the  declara- 
ion  of  independence,  sunk  into  the  condition  of  an  administrator  of 
itate  grants  to  the  clergy  of  North  America.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
yreeent  century,^  it  received  only  425Z.  in  annual  subscriptions,  and 
ts  whole  funds  reached  only  about  6,0002.  Under  the  fostering  care 
>f  archbishop  Sutton,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  others,  it  began,  about 
1817,  to  show  signs  of  revival.  In  1817,  it  received  from  the  Society 
!br  r^moting  Christian  Knowledge  the  care  of  the  Indian  missions, 
irhieh  were  originally  founded  by  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  but 
lad  been  latterly  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  English  church. 
^om  this  moment  it  began  a  course  of  improvement,  which  has 
3een  attended  with  the  greatest  success.  Its  income,  in  1859, 
imounted  to  101,0002.,  and  the  sums  administered  by  it  to  170,0002. 
rhe  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  was  founded  in  1800,  had,  in 
1858,  a  revenue  of  150,0002.  Under  the  care  of  these  two  societies, 
lie  colonial  church  has  vastly  extended  its  organisation.  In  the 
fear  1830,  the  only  colonial  bishoprics  were  those  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Quebec,  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  Calcutta.  In  1835  Madras,  in  1837 
Bombay,  and  in  1845  Colombo,  were  taken  out  of  the  diocese  of 
[Calcutta,  which  was  made  the  metropolitan  see  of  India.  In  1836, 
;he  bishopric  of  Australia  was  founded,  under  the  apostolic  Broughton. 
This  great  province  was  subdivided,  in  1842,  1847,  and  1859,  into 
iie  dioceses  of  Sydney  (metropolitan  in  1847),  Tasmania,  Newcastle, 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Perth,  Brisbane.  In  1841,  the  diocese  of  New 
Zealand  was  formed,  which  has  since  become  the  province  of  a 
netropolitan,  with  suflfragans  at  Nelson,  Wellington,  Christchurch, 
md  Waiapu,  and  a  missionary  bishop  in  Melanesia.  In  North 
America,  the  province  of  Canada  now  contains  the  sees  of  Quebec, 
if  ontreal  (metropolitan),  Toronto,  Huron,  and  Ontario ;  and  there 
ire  in  North  America,  besides,  the  dioceses  of  Rupert's  Land  (1849), 
•Vedericton  (1845),  Newfoundland,  and  Columbia.  The  West  India 
lisboprics  have  increased  to  five,  by  the  addition  of  Antigua  and 
Juiana  in  1842,  and  Nassau  in  1861,  besides  the  suffraganship  of 
Qngston  in  Jamaica.  The  see  of  Cape  Town  was  founded  for  South 
iL&ica  in  1847.  It  became  the  see  of  a  metropolitan  in  1853,  and 
las  suffragan  sees  at  Natal,  Graham's  Town,  and  St.  Helena.  A  mis- 
tonary  bishopric  has  also  been  founded  in  the  Zambesi  country,  the 
irst  prelate  of  which,  Charles  F.  Mackenzie,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
limate  in  the  first  year  of  his  cousecration.  To  these  must  be  added 
be  sees  of  Mauritius  (1855),  Sierra  Leone  (1852),  Gibraltar  (1842), 
'ictoria  (1849),  and  Labuan  (1855).> 

This  great  increase  of  church  organisation  received  its  chief  impetus 

*  Bose,  406.  lizing  of  the  Jews  and  the  drawing  closer 

*  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  Jeru-  of  the  English  and  Lutheran  churches.  The 
ilem  bishopric,  fotinded  by  England  and  scheme,  however,  has  been  a  Tery  futile 
roflma  in  1841 ;  from  which  great  hopes  one,   disappointing  both  the  hopes  of  its 

entertained  at  the  time,  of  the  eyange-     friends  and  the  fears  of  its  opponents. 
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from  a  letter  written  by  bishop  Blomfield  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  April  1840.  This  was  followed  by  a  public  meeting  in 
April  1841,  which  drew  up  a  body  of  resolutions,  mgned  by  forty-ti^ee 
bishops,  embodying  a  design  for  church  extension  in  the  colonies 
which  has  been  carried  out  as  just  mentioned.  The  funds  by  which 
so  great  a  work  has  been  supported  were  derived  chiefly  from  private 
sources.  The  queen-dowager  Adelaide  contributed  a  sum  of  2,000L ; 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts  founded  three  bishoprics,  C^)e  Town,  Adelaide^ 
and  Columbia;  that  of  Victoria^  Hong  Kong,  was  founded  anony- 
mously by  a  brother  and  sister.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  has  contributed  about  20,000L  ;  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  about  26,0002^ ;  and  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  the  sees  of 
Sierra  Leone,  Bupert's  Land,  and  New  Zealand.  All  the  churches 
founded  in  this  way  have  shown  great  signs  of  life  and  progress.  In 
the  Canadian  and  New  Zealand  dioceses,  synodical  action  and  free 
election  of  bishops  have  been  attained.^  Everywhere,  however,  great 
difficulties  have  had  to  be  surmounted,  and  in  several  of  the  colonies 
all  aid  from  the  state  to  the  church  has  been  refused.  Nor  has  the 
government  at  home  shown  any  favour  to  missionary  enterprise.  The 
whig  government,  soon  after  the  Beform  Bill,  stopped  a  grant  of 
15,000^  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Crospel,  and,  in 
1856,  withdrew  the  queen's  letters,  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  since  1815,  and  to  the  National  Society  since 
1823. 

Another  point,  to  which  the  attention  of  churchmen  was  directed 
early  in  the  century,  was  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  old  founda- 
tion-schools had  ceased  to  give  that  sort  of  instruction  which  was 
necessary  for  the  labouring  classes,  and  were  either  altogether  in 
abeyance,  or  useful  only  to  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  provide 
schools  for  themselves.  Private  charity  had  done  a  good  deal,  and 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  had  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  matter,  but  the  whole  department  of  education  had 
been  sadly  neglected.  In  the  year  1811,  the  National  Society  was 
formed  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  met  with  great  support  immediatelji 
and,  in  1813,  provided  education  for  40,000  children.  The  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  had  been  instituted  by  a  mixed  body  of 
churchmen  and  dissenters  shortly  before  this.  In  1834,  the  subject 
of  education  was  taken  up  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  grant  of 
20,000i.  was  made  annually  until  1839,  which  was  divided  between 
the  National  Society,  as  representing  the  church,  and  the  British  and 


*  Under  each  of  the  bishops  institntions 
have  been  founded  to  ^oster  and  extend  the 
infant  growth  of  the  churches.  In  several 
dioce»e«,  cathedrals  with  chapters  hare 
been  constituted  on  the  ancient  pattern, 
and  colleges  for  the  training  of  missionaries 
instituted.    Of  these  the  most  eminent  are 


Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  for  the  training 
of  native  clergy,  founded  by  bishop  Middle- 
ton,  and  endowed  by  his  friends  as  a  monu- 
ment to  liis  memory ;  King's  College,  Nora 
Scotia ;  Lennoxville,  in  Canada ;  Codrington 
College,  JBarbadoes;  Christ's  Colle^|lW 
mania. 
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>reign  School  Society,  as  representing  dissenters.  In  1839,  the 
•vemment  brought  forward  a  scheme  of  education :  a  committee  of 
ivy  council  was  appointed  to  administer  the  grants  of  public  money, 
d  a  secular  system,  excluding  religious  teaching,  was  formally  pro* 
fled*  This  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  small  majority, 
it,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  met  by  archbishop  Howley,  who  pro- 
Bed  a  series  of  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  the  bishops,  embodied  in 
address  to  the  crown.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  ministers, 
is  was  carried  by  a  triumphant  majority,  and  the  address  was  pre- 
Qted  by  the  peers  in  procession  at  Buckingham  palace.  Although 
e  answer  was  unfavourable,  the  victory  was  really  won,  and  the 
urch  recognised  by  the  state  as  the  proper  educator  of  the  people, 
few  months  after,  an  arrangement  between  the  church  and  state 
r  the  inspection  of  the  church  schools  was  perfected ;  and  this,  with 
ne  modifications,  is  still  in  force.  There  have  been,  however, 
reral  struggles  between  the  managers  of  church  schools,  the 
^onal  Soaety,  and  the  privy  council,  since  1839,  in  which  the 
andl  has,  under  liberal  influences,  attempted  to  draw  back  from  the 
ktus  then  established.  The  amount  of  the  educational  grant  in 
62  was  842,119Z.,  of  which  far  the  largest  portion  was  received  by 
3  church  schools.  The  number  of  children  receiving  education  in 
lools  connected  with  the  National  Society,  is  above  a  million  and 
lalf. 

The  vast  increase  of  population  had  made  the  provision  of  church 
x>mmodation  a  matter  of  pressing  necessity  at  the  beginning  of  the 
itury.  Besides  important  public  measures  for  church-building,  a 
iiety  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  in  1818,  which,  in  1862,  had 
>vided  seats  for  1,236,711  persons.  Besides  what  was  done  by  the 
3ncy  of  the  society,  immense  eflForts  were  made  by  private  indi- 
luals,  under  the  influence,  more  or  less,  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
e  names  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Gotten,  and  Mr.  Hubbard 
ist  ever  be  remembered  amongst  the  first  in  promoting  this  good 
lae. 

The  labours  of  the  Pastoral  Aid  and  Additional  Curates  Societies 
76  striven  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  another  way.  The 
lerable  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  shared  the 
petus  which  developed  the  resources  of  the  church  in  this  direction, 
1,  between  1800  and  1857,  the  funds  at  its  command  advanced 
m  10,000/.  to  100,000/. 

Fhe  development  of  educational  work  was  not,  however,  confined 
the  poor.  The  university  of  Durham,  founded  by  the  zeal 
1  liberality  of  bishop  Van  Mildert,  received  its  charter  in  the  year 
er  his  death,  and  for  several  years  maintained,  under  its  original 
aagement,  the  character  of  one  of  the  best  schools  of  theology 
the  kingdom.  Theological  colleges  were  founded  in  various 
oeses,  by  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  bishops.  St.  Bees, 
nded  in  1816 ;  Chichester,  1839;  Wells,  1840;  Cuddesdon,  1854; 
shfield,  Salisbury,  and  Exeter,  are  already  sending  out  a  supply 
earnest  and  intelligent  clergymen.    Private  enterprise  or  bene- 
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Yolence  has  founded,  and  conducted  with  the  same  success,  a 
theological  department  in  Queen's  Collie,  Birmingham,  and  the 
theological  college  of  St.  Aidan's,  Birkenhead.  King's  Coll^^e,  Lon- 
don, continues  to  maintain  a  sound  character  for  discipline  and 
theology.  And  the  list  may  be  fitly  closed  by  the  mention  of  the 
munificent  foimdation,  or  restoration,  of  the  convent  of  St.  Augustine, 
at  Canterbury,  as  a  college  for  the  training  of  missionaries  for  the 
heathen.  This  was  accomplished  chiefly  by  the  magnificent  liberality 
of  Alexander  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  in  1848.  It  would  be  going  too 
much  into  detail  to  name  the  innumerable  societies  through  which 
the  revived  energy  of  the  different  parties  in  the  church  chose  to  act 
for  the  minor  purposes  of  practical  benevolence. 

Theological  study  has,  however,  occupied  a  place  in  the  interests 
of  the  age  which  cannot  be  left  imnoticed,  although  only  the  mere 
names  of  the  writers  on  the  different  branches  of  it  can  be  given. 
Foremost  in  church  history  are  the  names  of  Burton,  Blunt,  Mil  man, 
Neale,  Robertson,  Churton,  Hook,  W.  Palmer,  and  bishop  Kaye. 
The  languages  of  Scripture  have  never  perhaps  possessed  more  en- 
lightened or  indefatigable  students  than  M^Caul,  Mill,  Pusey,  Ghrin- 
field,  and  Scrivener.  The  writings  of  the  fathers  have  been  re-edited 
and  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  Marriott,  Barrow,  Jacobson,  and 
others. 

A  like  work  was  done  for  the  writers  of  the  English  Reformation 
by  the  Parker  Society,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Caroline  school  of 
divinity  have  reappeared  in  the  library  of  Anglo-Catholic  theology. 

I^ut,  after  all,  the  great  feature  of  the  revival  may  be  looked  for  in 
that  extension  and  administration  of  the  parochial  system  which  has 
produced  so  wonderful  a  change  in  the  religious  complexion  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  in  which  the  leaders  were  Dr.  Hook,  vicar  of 
Leeds,  and  archdeacon  Musgrave,  of  Halifax,  nobly  supported  by  the 
laity  of  those  important  centres,  and  guided  by  the  just^  firm,  and 
sympathising  wisdom  of  the  present  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
importance  and  extent  of  the  revival  of  the  church  in  the  north  can 
only  be  judged  by  those  who  have  lived  through  it. 

§  39.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  period  of  increased 
and  enlightened  energy  was  one  of  peace  or  security  to  the  chiu^b. 
Contemporary  with  her  greatest  exertions  were  some  of  the  heaviest 
trials  that  the  defection  of  friends,  the  contests  of  parties,  or  the 
assaults  of  open  enemies  could  originate.  The  stream  of  conversions 
to  Rome  continued  more  or  less  strongly  till  1853.  Among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  deserters  were  archdeacon  Manning,  arehdeawn 
Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Allies,  from  among  the  clergy ;  and  Mr.  Jamed 
Hope,  Sir  George  Bowyer,  and  Mr.  Baddeley,  from  the  laity. 

The  party  warfare  has  found  vent,  not  merely  in  the  pages  of  con- 
troversial pamphlets  and  newspapers,  but  in  hard-fought  struggles  in 
the  courts  of  law.  The  first  of  these  was  the  *  stone-altar  case,'  in  which 
the  incumbent  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  at  Cambridge,  succeeded  in  removing 
a  stone  altar  which  had  been  placed  in  his  church  by  the  zeal  of  the 
restorers,  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society.   The  point  was  argued  with 
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as  much  zeal  as  if  the  determination  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the 
holy  Eucharist  had  depended  on  the  material  of  which  the  altar  was 
built^  and  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  incumbent  in  1845. 

The  more  celebrated  Crorham  case  followed.  In  this  the  bishop  of 
Exeter  refused  to  institute  Mr.  G.  C.  Gorham  to  a  living  in  his 
diocese,  unless  he  could  give  satisfactory  answers  to  certain  questions 
proposed  by  the  bishop  to  determine  whether  his  views  on  baptismal 
regeneration  were  in  agreement  with  those  laid  down  in  the  articles 
and  liturgy.  Mr.  Crorham  maintained  liis  view  on  the  principles 
of  modificMi  Calvinism,  that  only  such  children  are  regenerate 
in  baptism  as  God  by  a  previous  decree  has  predestined  so  to  be. 
After  a  long  and  distressing  discussion  before  the  judge  of  the  Arches 
court,  who  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  bishop,  Mr.  Gorham's 
opinions  were  declared  by  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council 
not  to  be  fatally  contradictory  to  the  standards  of  orthodoxy  in  the 
church,  and  he  was  instituted  to  his  benefice,  on  the  continued  refusal 
of  the  bishop,  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  judgment  of 
the  judicial  committee  was  the  source  of  great  excitement.  It  was 
publicly  repudiated  by  the  bishop  of  London,  who  was  one  of  the 
judges,  and  understood  to  be  against  the  convictions  of  others  of  the 
body.  The  unfitness  of  the  court  itself  to  decide  on  spiritual  causes 
was  loudly  complained  of.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  judgment 
was,  however,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  foimdations 
on  which  the  belief  of  the  church  rests,  and  to  confirm  them  in 
the  support  of  the  doctrine. 

§  40.  The  church  was  hardly  recovered  from  the  excitement  into 
which  it  was  thrown  by  the  Gorham  decision,  when  the  'papal 
aggression '  took  place.  Pius  IX.  marked  the  year  1850  by  the  founda- 
tion of  a  complete  Boman  hierarchy  in  England,  and  division  of  the 
country  into  twelve  new  dioceses.  This  measiure  was  unfortunately 
received  by  the  English  nation  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  any 
prudent  action  almost  impossible.  The  bishops  apparently  felt  them- 
selves unable  to  guide  the  frantic  excitement  of  the  public  mind  to 
any  good  end,  and  were  silent  when  a  dignified  protest  from  them 
might  have  allayed  much  unhappiness,  and  been  useful,  in  no  small 
degree,  in  setting  the  apostolic  character  of  their  church  before  the 
eastern  and  western  churches.  But  the  gentle  wisdom  of  Howley  had 
been  removed  in  1847,  and  no  display  of  energy  could  be  looked  for 
in  the  highest  places.  A  futile  measure  was  carried  in  the  parlia- 
ment, prohibiting  the  use  of  the  new  titles  by  the  Romish  hierarchy, 
but  it  was  confessedly  a  dead  letter  from  the  beginning.  The  princi- 
pal result  of  the  act  of  pope  Pius  has  been  the  greater  organisation 
of  Koman  churches  throughout  England,  the  resuscitation  of  monastic 
societies,  and  a  general  attempt  at  proselytism,  by  means  of  schools 
and  other  institutions  for  the  poor.  The  promulgation  of  this  act, 
which  disturbed  the  decorum  of  every  parish  and  household  in  the 
kingdom,  drew  forth  from  Lord  John  Bussell  an  impnident  letter  to 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Maltby,  published  in  the  Times  news- 
paper, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  divert  the  action  of  popular  excite- 
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ment,  and  direct  it  against  the  high-church  or  Anglo-Caiholic  party 
in  the  church.  In  this  he  was  unfortunately  suocesBfiiL  They  were 
immediately  attacked  violently  in  public  meetings,  and  by  the  un- 
scrupulous writers  in  the  newspapers.  The  restoration  of  decent 
solemnity  and  beauty  in  public  worship  was  stigmatised  as  mum- 
mery ;  the  leaders  of  the  church  were  described  as  on  the  high  road 
to  Rome,  and  riots  occurred  in  some  of  the  London  churches,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  a  revival  of  the  Puritan  tyranny  of  former  days. 
It  was  some  time  before  this  subsided,  unfortunately  not  without 
driving  several  valuable  clergymen  and  distinguished  laymen  into 
the  snares  of  Romanism.  Two  celebrated  prosecutions,  moreover, 
took  their  rise  from  this  period  —  the  *  Denison  case/  and  the 
*  ecclesiastical  ornaments  case.'  The  first  of  these  originated  in 
1853.  Archdeacon  Denison,  as  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  had  put  questions  to  candidates  for  orders,  and 
maintained  in  sermons  doctrines  that  seemed  to  the  low-church  party 
to  show  that  he  held  views  on  the  holy  Eucharist  approaching  to 
those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  A  clergyman  was  found  to  institute 
proceedings  against  the  archdeacon :  on  the  bishop's  refusal  to  ad- 
judicate the  case,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Sumner,  was 
obliged  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  entertain  the  suit ;  and  afl^ 
various  legal  forms  had  been  gone  through,  he  deprived  Mr.  Denison  of 
all  his  preferment.  This  judgment,  which  was  generally  looked  upon  ss 
a  party  proceeding,  was  appealed  against  by  the  archdeacon,  in  the 
Arches  court.  There,  on  a  point  of  form,  it  was  quashed,  and  this 
decision  confirmed  by  the  judicial  committee  in  1858 ;  the  case  not 
being  argued  on  its  merits  in  either  court  The  actual  result  of 
the  suit  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Grorham  case  on  the  question  of 
baptism.  The  church  ornaments  case,  between  the  churchwarden 
and  incumbent  of  the  churches  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  Knights- 
bridge,  ran  the  gaimtlet  in  the  same  way.  The  contest  terminated 
in  a  sort  of  compromise  of  details,  which  was  a  substantial  victory  on 
the  side  of  the  maintainers  of  decent  and  even  magnificent  furniture 
of  churches. 

§  41.  The  church  which,  in  spite  of  the  divisions  of  party  and  the 
excitement  of  popular  feeling,  could  maintain  without  flagging  her 
exertions  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  could 
hardly  be  thought  unable  to  debate  on  her  own  circumstances  in  her 
own  lawful  assembly.  It  was  felt  by  the  government  of  the  country 
that  the  practical  abeyance  into  which  the  convocation  of  the  clergy 
had  so  long  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  political  phenomena  of 
George  II.'s  reign,  should  now  terminate,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
right  of  debate  extended.  This  body,  which  had  for  a  century  con- 
tinued to  meet  pro  forma  and  immediately  adjourn,  was,  after  some 
minor  proceedings  in  1847,  allowed  gradually,  from  1852,  to  resiune 
its  functions,  and  now  enjoys  the  character  of  a  leading  power  in 
church  administration.  The  results  of  its  deliberations,  though  not 
stated  in  the  forms  of  decisions  and  decrees,  are  looked  upon  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  clergy  and  laity  as  the  formal  expression  of  the 
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collective  wisdom  of  the  chief  men  in  the  church,  and  received  with 
even  more  respect  and  consideration  than  any  more  peremptory 
measure  of  administration  would  meet  with.  At  the  same  time, 
considerable  efforts  have  been  made,  both  within  and  without  this 
assembly,  to  reform  its  constitution,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  introduc* 
Hon  of  the  representatives  of  lay  opinion.  These  have  been  hitherto 
without  result;  but  the  question  has  been  well  mooted,  and  a  practical 
substitute  for  much  that  might  be  expected  from  the  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  has  been  found  in  the  holding  of  church  congresses, 
under  proper  supervision,  which  have  been  held  in  1861  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1862  at  Oxford. 

§  42.  We  have  now  to  mention  the  principal  measures  of  reform 
in  the  administration  of  the  property  of  the  church,  which  were 
carried  into  effect  during  the  period  of  controversy  and  excitement 
above  described.  Some  of  these  were  imperatively  called  for  in  con- 
sequence of  such  standing  anomalies  as  had,  indeed,  been  harmless 
when  the  means  of  the  church  were  quite  equal  to  the  work  in  hand, 
but  had  now  become,  under  the  vast  increase  of  population,  and 
under  the  fire  of  political  enmity,  very  much  in  need  of  correction. 
The  measures  which  were  then  actually  taken  almost  all  partook  of  a 
double  character :  the  necessity  of  some  such  acts  was  indisputable ; 
but  the  actual  colour  of  those  adopted  was  derived  in  too  great  pro- 
portion from  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  First 
in  order  and  importance  came  the  establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commission.  This  owed  its  existence  partly  to  the  excitement  against 
the  church  establishment,  awakened  and  fostered  by  the  agitators  of 
the  reform  movement,  to  provide  themselves  with  political  capital. 
The  inequality  of  benefices,  the  abuses  of  non-residence,  the  iniquity 
of  sinecures,  were  convenient  topics  for  declamation.  But,  also,  they 
were  undeniable  evils  which  the  rulers  of  the  church,  Howley  and 
Blomfield  in  particular,  had  been  long  trying  to  remedy.  A  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  church  statistics  was  issued  by  earl  Grrey  in 
1831.  It  was  renewed  in  1833  and  1834,  and  in  1835  presented  a 
report,  in  consequence  of  which,  in  1836,  an  ecclesiastical  commis- 
don  was  incorporated  '  with  power  to  hold  real  property,  to  receive 
spiscopal  and  capitular  incomes,  and  to  frame  schemes  for  ecclesias- 
tacal  purposes  which,  when  ratified  by  orders  in  council,  were  to  have 
^e  force  of  law.'  *  One  of  the  first  propositions  of  the  commission 
Bras  the  readjustment  of  the  dioceses,  which  had  remained  for  the 
most  part  unaltered  since  the  conquest,  with  the  exception  of  the 
idditional  sees  created  by  Henry  VIIL  These  districts,  which  were 
from  their  origin  of  very  different  extent,  had  now  become,  by  the 
mrying  rates  of  increase  in  population,  very  glaringly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  each  other.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that  two  new  sees 
ihould  be  constituted  in  the  province  of  York,  and  that,  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  increase  the  number  of  spiritual  peers  in  parliament, 
the  sees  of  Bristol  and  Crloucester  should  be  united,  and  likewise 

>  Blomfield*8  Life  ofBlan^field,  I  212. 
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thofle  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.  At  the  same  time,  several  other 
alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  the  dioceses  were  proposed,  to  take 
effect  as  circumstances  should  permit.  The  object  of  all  was  to 
equalise  the  burden  of  diocesan  administration,  and  secure  a  corre- 
spondiug  equality  of  episcopal  incomes.  In  1836,  the  see  of  Ripon 
was  founded,  and  Bristol  united  with  Gloucester.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  strong  opposition  to  the  union  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph, 
that  portion  of  the  scheme  was  not  carried  out  The  additional 
bishopric  of  Manchester  was,  notwithstanding,  founded  in  1848,  on 
the  proviso  that  the  junior  member  of  the  order  of  bishops  for  the 
time  being  was  not  to  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
These  improvements  were,  for  the  time,  destined  to  stop  at  this  point, 
although  the  ministry,  in  1846,  promised  the  erection  of  four  new 
se&s;  nor  have  either  the  urgent  representations  of  commissionB 
or  the  earnest  wishes  of  churchmen  prevailed  in  effecting  the  erection 
of  those  which  are  required  in  Cornwall,  Northumberland,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  in  secur- 
ing the  equality  of  episcopal  incomes,  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
separate  in  some  instances  the  ancient  estates  of  the  sees  from  the 
sees  themselves,  to  which  they  had  belonged  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  the  possession  of  which  constituted  one  of  the  most  tan- 
gible external  proofis  of  the  personal  identity,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
the  English  church. 

The  same  year  (1836),  the  commutation  of  tithes  in  kind  into  a 
variable  rent-charge  was  determined  on  by  act  of  parliament. 

In  1838,  under  the  management  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission, 
an  act  for  restraining  pluralities  was  passed ;  and  thereby  one  of  the 
abuses  against  which  most  indignation  was  felt  was  effectually 
abolished. 

In  1840,  the  same  body  carried  a  project  of  cathedral  reform, 
which  deserves  credit  for  the  good  intentions  of  its  framers,  but  hjis 
unfortunately  retarded,  if  not  rendered  impossible,  any  plan  for 
making  those  ancient  institutions  the  means  of  maintaining  a  learned 
and  useful  clergy,  freed  from  the  necessary  labours  of  the  parochial 
ministry.  The  cathedral  bodies  had  never  been  popular  with  that 
puritanical  school  which  had  leavened  so  largely  ordinary  religious 
opinion  in  England.  They  were  at  this  time  out  of  favour  also  with 
the  more  active  and  disinterested  administrators  of  church  property, 
such  as  archbishop  Howley  and  bishop  Blomfield  were.  Deaneries 
and  prebends  seemed  to  have  become,  indeed,  mere  sinecures,  and 
were  used  as  rewards  of  political  partisanship,  or  as  the  g^fts  of  a 
recognised  nepotism.  The  contrast  between  the  wealthy  sinecurists  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  the  wretchedly  paid  curates  of  the  outskirts 
of  London,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  inducements  that  led  the  com- 
missioners to  insist  on  a  reform.  By  this  act  the  residentiary  canonries 
in  most  of  the  cathedrals  were  reduced  to  four,  and  residence  was  to  be 
strictly  enforced.  The  non-residentiary  stalls  were  entirely  stripped  of 
their  endowments  and  patronage,  remaining  as  merely  honorary  dig- 
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nities.  The  mass  of  property  released  by  these  confiscations  was  to 
be  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings.  The  administration 
of  these  funds  has  been,  doubtless,  attended  with  great  benefit  to  the 
country ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  machinery  of  the  com- 
mission should  have  been  so  expensive,  that  so  little  regard  has  been 
generally  paid  to  local  claims,  and  that  the  ancient  estates  of  the 
church  should  have  been  unnecessarily  alienated,  not  only  from  their 
original  owners,  but  from  the  church  altogether.  But,  above  all,  the 
approach  to  a  stipendiary  system  has  awakened  the  most  anxious 
fears  of  the  true  friends  of  the  church. 

§  43.  The  attitude  of  the  dissenters  towards  the  church  of  England 
has  been  too  marked,  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  reform  bill,  to 
be  passed  over  without  a  brief  review.  The  immediate  eflFects  of  that 
measure  upon  the  church  were  not  such  as  to  realise  the  fears  of  her 
friends  or  the  hopes  of  her  enemies.  But  from  that  period  the  efibrts 
of  political  dissenters  have  been  directed  steadily  towards  the  over- 
throw of  the  church ;  and  in  this  they  have  at  times  seemed  almost 
successful,  being  able,  by  their  wealth,  influence,  and  organisation,  to 
make  their  support  almost  necessary  to  the  successive  liberal  govern- 
ments. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  their  importance  has  been  in 
some  measure  increased  by  the  internal  divisions  of  the  church.  For 
that  portion  of  the  clergy  which,  in  doctrinal  tenets,  approaches 
nearest  to  the  Calvinistic  school,  has  been  always  prone  to  overlook 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  church  and  the  sects,  and  to  pro- 
pound schemes  of  comprehension  which  can  only  be  perfected  by  the 
ejection  of  the  stricter  church  party  from  the  establishment  These 
schemes  of  comprehension  have  more  lately  found  patrons  in  the 
liberal  section  of  the  religious  world,  which,  by  itself,  is  most  averse 
from  Calvinism. 

The  exclusion  of  dissenters  from  the  universities,  and  their  obli- 
gation to  pay  church-rates,  were  their  two  great  grievances  up  to 
the  year  1851.  A  proposal  to  put  an  end  to  the  former  disquali- 
fication was  moved  annually  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  went  no 
further.  The  abolition  of  church-rates  was  also  contemplated  by 
lord  Melbourne's  ministry  in  1837,  the  substitute  being  sought  for 
in  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  cathedrals.  This  was  dropped  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops.  The  dissenters,  moreover, 
injured  their  own  cause  by  their  extreme  bitterness,  one  of  their  lead- 
ing ministers  in  London  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  church  of 
England  destroys  more  souls  than  it  saves.  The  detection  of  the 
exaggerated  statements  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  tended  also  to  deter- 
mine popular  opinion  against  any  forcible  change.  Still,  projects  for 
revision  of  the  liturgy,  so  as  to  comprehend  dissenters,  and  for  the 
abolition  of  their  more  substantial  grievances,  were  constantly  being 
mooted. 

The  year  1851,  however,  was  the  era  from  which  must  be  dated 
that  organised  attack  on  the  church  from  without,  which  has  been 
the  most  lively  political  topic  of  late  years. 

In  that  year  the  census  of  England  and  Wales  was  taken,  with  a 
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deviation  from  the  former  mode  in  the  shape  of  an  enumeration  of  reli-* 
gious  bodies.  It  was  found  that  the  number  of  persons  attending  divine 
service  in  church  on  the  31st  of  March  amoimted  to  5,292,551,  while 
those  who  attended  the  services  of  dissenting  communities,  including 
Koman  Catholics  and  every  description  of  sects,  were  not  less  than 
5^603,415.  By  an  ingenious  manipulation,  these  figures  were  made  to 
prove  that  the  number  of  dissenters  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that 
of  churchmen.  Some  of  their  oracles  went  so  far  as  to  claim  all  non- 
attendants  at  church  on  that  particular  day  as  dissenters.  It  was  in  vain 
urged,  on  the  side  of  the  church,  that  the  statistics  were  £Edlacious,  that 
the  meeting-houses  were  packed  in  preparation  for  the  census,  and 
that  the  sum  of  the  sects,  which  were  at  variance  with  each  other  as 
decidedly  as  any  of  them  were  with  the  church,  represented  a  merely 
imaginary  contrast  to  the  numbers  of  churchmen.  Statistics  were 
brought  forward  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  proving,  from  the  returns  of 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  education,  that  at  least  8Q  per  cent,  of  the 
population  was  receiving  the  ministrations  of  the  church.  But,  not- 
withstanding, the  zeal  of  the  dissenting  bodies  (from  which  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  form  a  very  large  and  honourable  exception)  was  so 
strong,  and  their  power  of  pressure  in  parliament  so  greats  that  they 
not  only  procured  the  ventilation,  during  several  successive  years,  of 
measures  hostile  to  the  church,  but  succeeded  in  winning  to  them- 
selves some  decided  advantages.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  admission 
of  dissenters  into  the  universities,  which  formed  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  scheme  of  university  reform  which  became  law  in  1854.  By 
the  43rd  and  44th  sections  of  the  Act,  17  and  18  Victoria,  c.  87,  it 
was  enacted  that  it  should  be  no  longer  necessary  to  make  a  declara- 
tion, or  to  take  an  oath,  on  inatriculation,  or  on  admission  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  laws,  medicine,  or  music.  The  oaths  and 
declarations  were  still  retained  before  admission  to  the  desrree  of 
master  of  arts,  on  the  possession  of  which  depends  the  tenure  of 
authority  in  the  university ;  and  the  colleges  continue  to  require  the 
same  on  election  to  fellowships.  It  is,  therefore,  now  a  principal 
object  with  dissenters  to  do  away  with  these  declarations,  and  so  to 
obtain  a  better  footing  in  the  universities.  The  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  are  in  the  way,  and  these  they  have  not  yet  overcome. 
The  operation  of  the  University  Eeform  Bill  has,  in  other  respects, 
tended  to  the  injury  of  the  church  in  a  temporal  point  of  view :  the 
abolition  of  a  great  number  of  clerical  fellowships  has  increased  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  a  learned  clergy,  and  even  discouraged  the 
taking  of  holy  orders  in  a  considerable  number  of  students. 

Amongst  the  innumerable  schemes  promulgated  by  the  active  poli- 
tical dissenters  are  bills  for  the  total  abolition  of  church-rates,  for  the 
permission  of  burials  in  churchyards  by  dissenting  ministers,  for  the 
admission  of  dissenters  as  trustees  of  grammar  schools,  and  for  the 
abolition  of  the  declaration  required  of  public  functionaries  that  they 
will  do  no  act  of  hostility  to  the  church. 

Some  of  these  have  had  a  temporary  success,  and  have  even  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  at  times  with  large  majorities,  but  none  has 
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yet  been  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords ;  and,  latterly,  they  have 
£Edled  to  pass  the  lower  house,  the  temper  of  which,  since  1858,  has 
been  essentially  conservative. 

The  refusal  of  the  dissenters,  in  1861,  to  submit  to  a  census  of 
religion  to  be  taken  by  the  acknowledgment  of  each  household,  has 
also  contributed  largely  to  dispel  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  enu- 
meration of  1851. 

Among  other  measures  not  bearing  on  the  church  controversy, 
largely  supported  by  dissenters  and  opposed  by  churchmen,  that  for 
legalising  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife  has  been  very 
notorious.  The  bill  for  legalising  divorce,  and  abolishing  the  juris- 
diction of  the  church  in  causes  of  marriage  and  probate  of  wills,  was 
carried  in  1857,  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  from  the  church,  and 
only  became  law  by  a  very  narrow  majority.  In  1858  was  effected, 
after  a  contest  of  twelve  years'  duration,  the  admission  of  Jews  into 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature. 

§  44.  In  close  connexion  with  the  dissenting  measures  must  be 
mentioned  the  different  projects  for  altering  the  liturgy  of  the  church, 
which  have  been  advocated  by  Lord  Ebury,  and  that  for  introducing 
certain  changes,  or  more  stringent  rules,  into  the  ritual,  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  has  from  time  to  time  brought  forward.  The  latter  of 
these  has  never  met  with  more  than  a  very  limited  acceptance.  The 
former  possesses,  however,  many  noisy  and  some  specious  advocates. 
A  measure  for  revising  the  liturgy,  to  bring  it  more  closely  in  accord 
with  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the  evangelical  party,  was  a  favourite 
topic  of  discussion  early  in  the  century.  But  the  present  position 
of  affairs  seems  to  date  from  the  year  1852,  when  a  prayer-book  was 
published  containing  the  litiurgy  of  the  church  of  England  curtailed 
of  everything  distinctively  Christian,  and  ostensibly  adapted  for  the 
use  of  other  Protestant  churches.  This  was  not  received  with  any 
&vour :  it  was,  indeed,  such  a  form  as  none  owning  the  divinity  of  our 
IfOrd  could  for  a  moment  accept,  and  was  shortly  suppressed,  as  it  was 
said,  by  its  reputed  author,  the  chevalier  Bunsen,  the  Prussian  am- 
bassador at  London,  who  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  exercising  a 
very  sinister  influence  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society.  The  question 
thus  mooted  was  approached  from  another  side,  in  1858,  by  a  society 
of  laity  and  clergy,  who  petitioned  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Ebury,  a  philanthropic  nobleman  of  more  zeal 
than  discretion,  for  certain  changes  which  were  thought  desirable,  in 
order,  first,  to  render  the  burden  of  an  orthodox  ritual  less  oppressive 
to  the  consciences  of  men  who  had  formed  views  at  variance  with  it, 
and,  secondly,  to  eliminate  from  the  church  those  who,  from  their 
maintenance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sacraments,  of  which  the  Prayer- 
book  is  the  express  exponent,  were  erroneously  looked  upon  as  verg- 
ing towards  Boman  principles.  The  petition  of  this  society  was  met 
by  a  counter-petition,  signed  by  more  than  ten  thousand  clergymen ; 
but  the  agitation  was  nevertheless  continued,  and  the  proposal  is  now 
annually  renewed,  though  not  always  on  the  same,  or  even  on  con- 
sistent, grounds. 
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§  45.  We  have  now  to  turn  to  a  subject  on  which  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men  are  centred  at  the  present  day  almost  exclusively — 
the  attempts  made  by  a  liberalising  party  in  the  church  to  relax  the 
terms  of  doctrinal  belief,  and  to  introduce  a  rationalistic  element  into 
the  national  religion.  The  liberalism  of  the  clergy  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  century  was  chiefly  confined  to  politics.  Sydney  Smith  and 
the  school  he  represented,  although  in  political  matters  urgent  re- 
formers, were,  on  religious  questions,  either  altogether  careless,  or 
opposed  to  anything  beyond  the  too  prevalent  formalism  of  one  or 
other  of  the  leading  schools.  The  liberal  school  of  the  present  day 
had  its  origin  in  that  famous  cluster  of  scholars  of  which  Dr.  Arnold 
was  the  representative,  and  to  which,  at  one  time,  belonged  archbishop 
Whately,  Dr.  Hampden,  Dr.  Hinds,  and  a  few  others,  men  of  consi- 
derable eminence.  Dr.  Arnold  himself  was  a  man  of  high  and  yet 
humble  mind,  of  many  noble  designs,  great  power  of  attracting 
affection,  great  energy  and  sympathy  for  good,  and  eminent  in  his  owd 
line  of  scholarship.  He  was,  partly  by  constitution  and  partly  by 
association,  opposed  to  any  sort  of  dogmatism;  but^  unfortunately, 
neither  a  theologian  himself,  nor  possessing  the  ordinary  qualifica- 
tions for  forming  an  impartial  judgment  on  theological  questions. 
The  notion  that  the  supporters  of  the  Oxford  church  movement  of 
1833  were  secretly  aiming  at  sacerdotal  tyranny  threw  him  into  strong 
opposition  to  them,  and  he  appeared  from  the  first  as  their  fiercest- 
assailant.  But  he  died  before  he  saw  the  real  tendency  of  church 
progress,  and  left  no  heir  of  his  own  peculiar  doctrinal  views,  if  he 
possessed  any.  He  is  thus  chiefly  famous  as  tlie  reformer  of  our 
public  school  system,  and  as  the  precursor  of  different  schools  of 
thinkers,  with  whom,  it  may  be,  he  would  have  had,  had  he  lived,  very 
little  in  common.  The  chevalier  Bunsen,  with  whom  he  was  united 
in  close  friendship,  was  for  many  years  resident  in  England,  and 
represented  to  the  popular  mind  the  tendency  to  the  rationalistic  and 
semi-rationalistic  views  which  were  prevalent  on  the  continent,  and 
were  unscientifically  included  by  the  English  in  a  lump  under  the 
name  Germanism, 

Dr.  Hampden,  now  bishop  of  Hereford,  was  another  liberal  divine : 
the  contests  to  which  his  successive  promotions  by  the  whig 
ministries  gave  rise,  were  some  of  the  warmest  on  record,  both  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  which  he  was  made  Eegius  Professor  of 
Divinity  by  Lord  Melbourne  in  1836,  and  in  the  church  at  large  on 
his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Hereford  in  1848.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  now  that  prejudice  and  ignorance  had  some  share  in  the  excite- 
ment on  both  sides ;  political  prepossessions  being  strongly  at  work, 
and  the  actual  tendency  of  Dr.  Hampden's  views  being  known  but  to 
few.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  now  to  reopen  the  exact  question,  which 
turned  on  some  rationalistic  views  of  Holy  Scripture.  Some  of  Dr. 
Hampden's  most  prominent  assailants  have  since  confessed  that  they 
acted  in  ignorance  of  his  real  opinions ;  and  he  himself,  in  the  offic^ 
of  professor  and  bishop,  has  shown  his  attachment  to,  and  sense  of  the 
duties  incumbent  on  him  as  a  chief  minister  of,  the  church.     Nor 
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has  archbishop  Whately  or  Dr.  Hinds  ever  been  suspected  of  any 
approach  to  the  views  of  the  Crerman  Neologians. 

These  views,  however,  met  with  occasional  supporters  among  the 
pupils  and  followers  of  Arnold ;  and  other  men  of  mark  and  import- 
ance, not  connected  with  the  university  or  the  church,  adhered  to 
some  one  or  other  of  the  Neologian  schemes  in  the  metaphysics  and 
the  history  of  religion,  and  to  that  rationalistic  criticism  of  the  books  of 
Holy  Scripture  which  had,  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  run 
riot  in  Germany. 

Under  the  general  term  of  liberals  may  be  included  also  the  knot 
of  eminent  writers  and  philanthropists  who  look  on  Mr.  Maurice,  for- 
merly professor  in  King's  College,  London,  as  their  leader — a  man  of 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  admiration  and  esteem.  Mr. 
Maurice,  in  consequence  of  his  views  on  the  nature  of  the  atonement  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  and  especially  on  the  duration  of  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked  in  a  future  state,  found  himself  in  opposition  to  the  majority 
of  the  English  clergy  of  both  the  great  parties.  Besides  these,  there 
were,  and  are,  some  few  isolated  thinkers  who,  having  been  under  the 
influence  of  J.  H.  Newman  at  Oxford,  by  the  revulsion  of  feeling  and 
conviction  induced  by  his  iall,  were  hurried  into  a  direction  towards 
freethinking  views.  These,  however,  were  few,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  impute  to  them  any  great  influence.  The  freethinking 
movement  of  the  present  day  is  not  a  reaction  on  the  dogmatism  of 
the  Oxford  school  of  1833,  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  which  was  to 
counteract  its  even  then  apparent  direction :  it  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  progress  of  the  former  may  have  been  much  aided  among 
the  younger  men  by  the  misrepresentations  and  misapprehensions  of 
the  character  of  the  Oxford  school  which  were  so  long  current,  and 
under  which  it  in  a  measure  succumbed.  It  is  certain  that  the  great 
doctrines  against  which  the  attacks  of  freethinkers  are  now  directed, 
are  held  by  both  high-churchmen  and  evangelicals. 

It  is  not  intended  that  a  reader  should  suppose  that  these  different 
classes  of  thinkers  are  united  in  any  common  design,  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  thought  that  some  scheme  of  comprehension  is  common  to  them 
all.  It  is  rather  in  their  opposition  to  the  characteristic  teaching  of 
the  English  church  that  they  can  be  looked  on  in  conjunction  than  in 
any  community  of  opinions  or  doctrines. 

§  46.  The  first  indication  of  any  controversy  in  the  church  on  the 
Bubject  of  rationalism  will  be  found  in  the  Bavvpton  Lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Mansel,  at  Oxford,  in  1858.  In  these,  that  eminent  philosophical 
divine  showed  with  great  ability  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  find 
a  metaphysical  basis  for  religious  truth,  and  suggested  a  theory  of 
divine  revelation  which  might  obviate  the  objections  of  those  who 
found  in  some  parts  of  Scripture  declarations  to  which  their  moral 
sense  could  not  subscribe.  In  doing  this  he  seemed  to  some  persons 
to  yield  too  much  to  scepticism :  he  was  charged  with  denying  that 
man  can  have  any  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  several  of  his  most 
careful  propositions  were  drawn  by  the  eagerness  of  opponents  into 
deductions  against  which  he  had   most  cautiously  provided.     The 
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lectures  were,  although  abstruse,  acceptable  and  popular.  The  divines 
of  both  the  great  schools  welcomed  them  as  a  confutation  of  the  ra- 
tionalistic and  emotional  theories  of  Germany ;  they  were  also  violently 
attacked.  Amongst  the  many  assailants  of  Mr.  Mansel,  Mr.  Maurice 
alone  deserves  mention ;  and  his  attacks  seem  to  have  been  founded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  Mr.  Mansel's  object  and  diction.  Some 
warm  controversy  was  being  carried  on,  when  the  attention  of  the 
church  was  forcibly  arrested  and  turned  in  another  direction  by  a 
phenomenon  which  has  thrown  the  Bampton  Lecture  controversy  into 
utter  oblivion. 

A  volume  of  essays  appeared  in  the  spring  of  I860,  under  the  title 
of  Essays  and  Reviews.  This  contained  seven  articles :  the  first  by 
Dr.  Temple,  head  master  of  Rugby  school,  on  the  education  of  the 
world,  a  rechauffS  and  expansion  of  Lessing^s  essay  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Another  was  devoted  to  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  miracles, 
by  Professor  Baden  PowelL  A  review  and  encomium  on  Bunsen's 
labours  in  history,  as  bearing  on  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  by 
Professor  Bowland  Williams ;  a  scheme  of  comprehension  by  elimi- 
nation of  dogmatic  theology  in  a  national  church,  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Wilson  ;  an  article  on  the  divinity  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
Mark  Pattison,  now  rector  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford ;  one  on  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  tried  by  the  discoveries  of  modem  geology,  by  Mr. 
Goodwin,  a  layman,  and  ex-fellow  of  Catherine  hall,  Cambridge ;  and 
a  long  essay  on  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  Professor 
Jowett,  of  Oxford,  completed  the  volume.  Two  of  the  seven  essayists 
were  Cambridge  men ;  five  were  of  Oxford :  of  these,  one  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Whately  and  Arnold ;  one,  or  possibly  two,  represented, 
in  some  measure,  the  revulsion  from  the  influence  of  Newman ;  whil^ 
the  other  two  had  been,  throughout  their  academic  life,  strongly 
opposed  to  high-church  views.  The  essays  were  pleasantly  and  popu- 
larly written,  and  ran  quickly  through  several  editions.  Immediately 
there  was  a  loud  cry  that  these  audacious  attempts  to  shake  the  faith  of 
the  nation  should  be  answered ;  and  two  sets  of  very  able  answers 
were  published — one  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Wilberforce,  bishop  of 
Oxford ;  the  other  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Thomson,  soon  after 
created  archbishop  of  York.  A  protest  against  the  doctrines  of 
the  essayists,  embodied  in  an  address  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  signed  by  8,500  of  the  clergy.  Legal  proceedings  were 
commenced  against  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson,  which  resulted  in 
their  condemnation  to  a  year's  suspension;  but  against  this  appeal 
was  made.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  bring  Professor  Jowett  to 
trial  for  the  dangerous  views  exhibited  in  his  essay,  and  propagated 
by  him  as  professor ;  but  this  failed  in  consequence  of  legal 
difficulties. 

The  public  mind  was  thoroughly  excited  by  this  discussion,  when  it 
also  was  superseded  by  one  of  the  results  of  which  we  can  only  guess— 
the  publication  by  Dr.  Colenso,  bishop  of  Natal,  in  South  Africa,  of  three 
successive  volumes  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  show,  by  calculations,  chiefly  arithmetical,  on  tiie  data  of 
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the  sacred  books,  that  they  are  unhistorical  in  character,  and  can  only 
be  looked  on  as  embodying  a  divine  revelation,  not  as  constituting 
one.  Such  a  work,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  bishop,  naturally 
awakened  great  excitement.  Dr.  Colenso  was  forbidden  by  most  of 
the  bishops  to  preach  in  their  dioceses ;  the  commencement  of  legal 
proceedings  f^ainst  him  being  left  to  his  metropolitan,  the  bishop  of 
Cape  Town. 

The  objections  stated  by  Colenso  were  such  as  every  man  thought 
himself  qualified  to  determine.  And  as  such  a  spirit  in  handling  the 
word  of  God  cannot  but  lead  to  error,  many  were  led  astray  by  these 
speculations ;  and  the  liberal  newspapers,  in  particular,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  abuse  the  bishops,  and  to  demand  the 
abolition  of  the  safeguards  of  Christian  doctrine.  Although  the  books 
have  been  most  triumphantly  answered  by  Dr.  M^Caul,  Mr.  Birks,  and 
others,  and  though  the  objections  themselves  are  old,  and  only  require 
an  honest  humble  inquiry  to  vanish  utterly,  the  excitement  still  con- 
tinues, and  may  possibly  afford  a  topic  for  a  future  annalist  to  dilate 
upon.  Bishop  Colenso  has  expressed  his  conviction  that  his  theories 
'mil,  within  five  years,  revolutionise  English  opinion  on  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible ;  but  he  has  expressed  himself  so  strangely  with  regard 
to  the  authority  of  our  blessed  Lord,  that  we  cannot  suppose  any 
sincere  believer  can  be  led  astray  by  him — rather,  any  one  who  has  ever 
known  the  benefit  of  sin  forgiven,  will  be  revolted  at  the  dishonour 
done  to  the  Redeemer.  Advantage  of  these  imtoward  events  has  been 
taken  by  a  number  of  liberal  politicians  and  a  small  knot  of  clergy- 
men to  demand  the  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  subscription  required 
on  entering  holy  orders.  It  seems,  however,  a  singular  plea,  that  the 
aflsaults  niade  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church  by  her  own  ministers 
would  justify  the  abolition  of  such  safeguards  as  she  possesses.  It  is, 
indeed,  alleged,  that  so  long  as  the  theory  of  holy  orders  derived 
from  the  episcopate  is  maintained,  unworthy  and  unbelieving  men 
will  be  effectually  prevented  from  entering  the  ministry ;  but  so  long 
as  the  appointment  of  bishops  is  in  the  bands  of  ministers  dependent 
on  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  obstacle  which  subscription 
to  the  articles  and  liturgy  presents  to  any  attempt  to  change  the 
national  religion,  is  indispensable. 

§  47.  The  Episcopal  chiurch  of  Scotland,  so  closely  united  in  doc- 
trine and  discipline  with  the  church  of  England,  has  been  shaken  by 
the  same  controversies  that  have  affected  the  latter.  The  Eucharistic 
controversy,  especially,  has  been  waged  with  even  more  earnestness 
north  of  the  Tweed  than  in  England.  Bishop  Forbes,  of  Brechin,  and 
Mr.  Patrick  Cheyne,  of  Aberdeen,  were  the  champions  of  the  more 
advanced  school  of  patristic  theology  in  this  respects  With  this  dis- 
pute was  connected  the  question  of  the  maintenance  or  disuse  of  the 
Scottish  communion  office,  which  retains  some  features  of  ancient 
usage  that  are  wanting  in  the  English  liturgy.  This  question  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  yet  settled.  The  increased  life  and 
energy  of  the  Scottish  church  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
marked  in  other  ways,  especially  by  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral 
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of  St.  Ninian  at  Perth,  a  theolosical  college  at  Cumbrae, 
ezcrTlleiit  puMic  scLoul  kuowu  aa  Trinity  college,  GlenalmoDd 
4  48.  The  Iri.<<b  church  has  been  lesa  affected  bj  the  grea 
meats  of  the  period  than  anr  other  of  the  Anglican  oommuni 
constant  attacks  of  liberal  politicians  upoa  ber  temporalit 
the  di:>pute>i  between  the  supporters  of  the  goveinment  sj 
ecIiicatiOQ  and  that  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  form  tl 
prominent  topics  in  her  history.  The  temporalities  are  still  s 
the  dixpiites  on  education  are  iftill  undecided.  It  must  not  be  fi 
that  great  efforts  have  been  made  both  in  England  and  lie] 
the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Catholicfi,  hitherto  with  various 
Ttie  theology  of  the  Iriiih  church  is  commonly  supposed  in  ] 
to  be  coloured  with  puntanism ;  but  there  is  reason  to  thi 
tliiH  idea  it*  taken  rather  irom  the  streams  of  Irish  clergymen  ^ 
their  way  into  this  country  than  from  the  tfaeolt^cal  literatui 
Hi»t<'r-church.  The  great  truths  of  Christianity  hare  met  w 
fenders  in  the  church  of  Ireland  second  to  none.  The  name  of 
Archer  Butler  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Archbishop  "S 
Dr.  Lee,  and  bisliops  Fitzgerald  and  O'Brien  are  to  be  mt 
with  great  respect  in  cfintroveniial  divinity ;  whilst  in  church 
and  antiquities,  the  learning  and  industry  of  Drs.  Todd,  Cott 
KeeveH,  and  AfeHMrs.  King  and  Gibbings,  are  deservedly  conspi 
Efforts  have  lieen  made  in  Ireland  to  revive  the  action  of  c 
tion,  which  has  lieen  in  abeyance  since  the  revolution.  This  is 
greatly  to  he  desired.  It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that  it  sh 
tri(-d  by  itself  firHt,  Iwfore  any  general  scheme  of  a  deliberative 
iift\\f.  United  Church  of  England  aud  Ireland,  which  ia  the  ft 
tlreain  of  many  clericJ  politicians,  be  ventured  on.  Th 
eliurcli  liiis  much  more  to  hope  from  a  vigorous  revival  and  i 
to  do  lier  own  work  than  from  any  closer  union  with  the 
church  than  hIh^  already  Ic^rnlly  and  morally  posnesses ;  and  tl 
pathios  of  cliurclimen  on  this  side  the  channel  would  be  much 
won. 

5  49.  The  American  church  has  gone  on  during  this  ■ 
enl(iri;ing  her  machinery  and  extending  her  sphere  of  opi 
Slic!  now  mirnhers  more  than  forty  bishops.  She  has  shared  t 
troversial  troubles  of  the  English  church,  and,  like  the  ] 
ehiirdi,  has  come  out  of  tliem  etrengtbcned  and  refreshed.  A 
ber  learned  men  nre  to  lie  mentioned  bishops  Ilohart  and  Doa 
Clevelimd  ('ox,  Mr.  Hugh  Davey  Evans,  Dr.  Mason,  and  othei 
In  missionary  zeal  her  efforts  have  been  very  conspicuoui 
Iiiw  ininnionary  bishops  in  China,  in  Western  Africa,  and  a 
tantinople. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  influence  of  this  church  is  i 
more  among  the  li)wer  chwscs  of  the  American  people ;  but  t 
till  cause  to  wonder  that  it  is  not  so,  if  we  reflect  at  all  ou  the 
counter-influences,  political  and  religious,  that  are  at  work  to  ] 
it.  Fur  many  years  after  the  war  of  independence,  to  be  a  chui 
wjiK  looked  ou  an  being  identical  with  being  a  British  partiaao 
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leaven  of  puritanism  was,  moreover,  very  deep  and  wide  in  the 
worthiest  classes  of  American  society,  and  the  supposed  tendency  of 
republican  institutions  was  averse  from  episcopacy.  There  is  reason 
to  hope  that  these  causes  are  on  the  decline.  Sound  churchmanship 
is  now,  in  many  states,  taking  the  place  of  that  unitarianism  which  arose 
from  the  remains  of  defunct  puritanism.  But  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done ;  and  the  state  of  religion  in  many  parts  of  North  America 
is  deplorable.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  religious  communities  not  in 
alliance  with  the  episcopal  chiurch,  to  notice  their  great  missionary 
enterprises,  which  extend  through  all  the  East,  and  testify  to  great 
zeal  and  liberality,  although  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  they  were 
guided  with  more  wisdom  and  charity,  and  less  love  of  proselytising 
from  the  ancient  Christian  churches. 

Among  the  infinity  of  schools  and  sects,  that  spring  up  like  mush- 
rooms in  this  land  of  licence,  it  is  needless  to  specify  any.  But  the 
rise  of  the  impudent  imposture  of  Mormonism  presents  points  so 
closely  akin  to  the  ancient  heresies,  and  even  to  Mohammedanism,  as 
to  form  a  very  curious  subject  for  a  philosophic  historian.  A  fanatic, 
named  Joseph  Smith,  gave  out  in  1823  that  he  had  discovered  some 
golden  plates  covered  with  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  containing  a 
new  revelation.  The  pretended  translation  of  this  revelation  was 
published  as  the  Book  of  Mormon ;  and  the  tenets  discoverable  in  it 
were  taken  up  by  other  men  of  some  organising  and  administrative 
power,  who  have  founded  a  considerable  settlement,  on  the  leading 
principle,  apparently,  of  polygamy.  The  emissaries  of  the  sect  have 
been  indefatigable  in  both  America  and  Europe,  and  the  so-called 
conversions  among  the  ignorant  classes  in  Wales  and  Cornwall  have 
{^ven  occasion  to  very  great  sorrow  and  misery. 

§  50.*  '  In  Scotland  has  occurred  a  great  secession  from  the  Presby- 
terian church-establishment.  Its  members  from  the  first  have  been 
averse  from  extraneous  patronage,  or  the  presentation,  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  who  founded  churches,  of  ministers  to  serve  them. 
This  aversion  being  entertained  by  a  party  that  had  aided  importantly 
in  settling  William  and  Mary  upon  the  throne,  led  to  an  act  passed  in 
]  690,  for  vesting  the  patronage  of  churches  in  the  elders  and  land- 
owners of  parishes.  In  the  tenth  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  this  arrange- 
ment was  by  a  new  act  set  aside,  and  patronage  reverted  to  its  ancient 
channels.  But  many  people  never  could  be  reconciled  to  this.  Hence 
a  feeling  was  constantly  at  work,  which  at  length  induced  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  pass  the  Veto  Ad.  As  the  law 
had  stood  since  Anne's  reign,  the  several  presbyteries  were  bound  to 
inquire  into  the  competence  of  any  person  presented  for  a  cure  by  the 
lawful  patron,  and  if  they  found  him  competent,  he  was  regularly  to 
be  placed  in  possession  of  the  benefice.  The  Veto  Act,  however,  did 
not  allow  presbyteries  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  competence  of 
presentees,  if  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  being  commu- 
nicants in  any  parish  where  the  pastoral  charge  was  vacant,  should 
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formally  olijcct  to  the  party  nominnted.  These  objectors  t 
cvi-ii  to  he  i.'iitU-<l  iipou  for  tiiiy  tuii<rilili'  reasons,  but  merely  tc 
tli''iiiselvi-s,  if  interrogated,  fn-u  from  all  malicious  motives,  ac 
iirtiuiti-d  by  aiixii'ty  for  the  spiritual  advanti^  of  the  paris 
(ii-neral  Ap:scnibly  passed  this  act,  as  a  provisional  measure,  { 
A  miiJDrity  of  the  preHbyti'ries,  however,  lost  uo  time  in  san 
it,  and  li<  iicc,  in  ltt35,  it  van  made  by  the  General  Asscmb 
I;ir]y  bindins.  A  minority  of  tlic  Assembly  had  strongly  j 
ii^ruinst  it,  both  in  1S34  mid  IKSA,  and  before  the  latter  year  < 
Kit  the  Presbyterian  body  in  a  flame.  It  caused  the  reject 
]iri-.scnt(t;  whom  the  indioiited  majority  in  the  parieb  of  Auch 
disa]ipi-iived,  and  who  appealed,  in  cnuser|uenco,  to  the  court  ol 
]!y  this  bfjily  his  rejection  wiis  pmnounced  illegal,  on  the  8th  o 
1k:1S.  The  (.".tse  now  wa.<i  taken  into  the  Honse  of  Lords,  ai 
ii^'iiin,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  lH-19,  the  rejection  complainec 
(li'i'lared  illegal.  The  CJeneral  Assembly  would,  however,  not 
but  in  theNime  year,  183!),  crime  to  a  resolution,  that  neither 
iMiirt,  nor  the  leyishiture,  eonld  do  any  more  than  deprive  a 
iif  Iheemlowmentsaflixedtuhii'church;  qnestions  upon  the  pi 
of  LL  [larish  being  such  as  none  but  a  religious  body  was  coitii 
<l.iide.  nie  cure,  therefore,  of  Anchterarder  waa  treatec 
(ienenil  Asdemhly  as  absolutely  vacant,  and  that  body  n< 
another  minister  to  take  charge  of  it,  leaving  the  civil  rights  ; 
eiiilowmeittM  which  bad  proviilL-d  for  itH  incumbents  wholly  out 
:\I;iny  pco]ile  now  thought  the  tieueral  Assembly  to  liuvo  iiitl 
execiiled  itn  powers,  and  accordingly,  sevuu  miuistcrfl  in  tht 
t<Ty  of  Strathbogie  determined  upon  a  cautions  olJedieucl^  to 
A  |>nsi'iitie  ciinie  regularly  before  them,  but  encumber 
ulijectiims  from  a  maji)rity  of  the  communicant.'*  in  the  eim^ 
for  wliieli  he  was  presented.  The  Stnithbogie  miuliitera  wail 
tliis  preuentei!  had  <ibtainod  a  legal  call  upon  them  from  the 
s  ssinn,  and  then  procwdcd  in  tlie  customary  way  for  ascerlu' 
(iiness  for  the  cure.  On  tills  fiicy  were  suspended  by  the  cm 
of  the  General  Assendjly.  They  now  songlit  legal  priit*,'ct 
thus  began  a  contest,  between  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Ses-iiiin,  which  w.iw  protracted  over  about  two  years.  At  le 
the  2:trd  of  May,  184.%  an  Art  i^f  S'-pariithn  tnol  Deed  r.f  f), 
w;is  very  nnmerously  signed,  by  which  the  subscribing  mini; 
the  cMtjdili.ihed  church  of  Scotland,  and  resigned  all  clain 
profits  and  advantages  of  their  respective  benefices.  I'p 
seeeMsioii  aro»;  immcdi.itely  the  Free.  Vhurrk  of  Sctlmuf,  wl 
numbers  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  that  countrj'  ai 
ailherents,  and  which  combines  with  tJie  old  presbyteriun  pi 
tliat  perfi-ct  self-government  which  can  scarcely  coexist  w 
endowments.  Whether  it  was  judicious  to  tre.it  a  clerical  frt 
every  jiarish  as  less  nsefnl  than  a  jwiwer  in  communicants 
jiiislors  whiim  they  may  dislike,  will,  ]iriilndily,  hereafter  be  ct 
Ihiiitght  very  (jnestionable,  even  in  Seotl;md.  Hut  uuduiibl 
iQCinories  of  those  ministers  who  maintained  thiu  power,  in 
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of  ejection  from  home  and  living,  must  always  be  respected  every- 
where.'* 

One  singular  emanation  from  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church 
deserves  especial  mention.  Edward  Irving,  a  clergyman  of  great 
eloquence  and  spirituality,  left  Criasgow  for  London  in  1821,  and  here 
acquired  an  almost  imprecedented  popularity.  Subsequently  he  fell 
into  some  curious  opinions  as  to  the  revival  of  the  miraculous  powers 
given  to  the  early  church.  His  followers  began  to  speak  in  imknown 
tongues,  and  to  prophesy.  He  died  in  1834 ;  but  his  friends  so  far 
enlarged  upon  the  basis  that  he  had  laid,  as  to  form  themselves 
into  a  community  called  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  claiming 
to  possess  the  revived  office  of  apostleship,  and  going  to  a  very  ex- 
treme length  in  doctrine  and  ritual — the  latter  being  in  magnificence 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Boman  church.  Many  persons  of 
undoubted  zeal  and  piety  have  been  led  to  adopt  these  opinions; 
perhaps  no  stranger  phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of 
church  history  than  the  excrescence  of  such  a  sect  from  the  rigid 
puritan  simplicity  of  Scotch  Calvinism. 

§  51.  The  other  sects,  of  which  no  mention  has  been  made  in  this 
chapter,  may  generally  be  understood  to  have  varied  so  little  from 
their  original  plan  as  to  have  no  history  other  than  the  biographies 
of  their  leading  men.  Into  these  it  would  have  been  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  enter. 

The  period  we  have  examined  has  been  very  eventful  in  itself — to 
onrselves,  of  course,  all-important.  The  age  that  is  now  advancing 
will  probably  be  one  of  not  less  sharp  struggles  and  not  less  glorious 
Tictories  for  truth.  But  here  we  close  our  work  for  the  time ;  and 
may  He  whose  body  that  church  is  of  whose  outer  history  we  have 
tried  to  write,  speedily  cleanse  and  purify  her  wholly  and  us  in  her, 
and  present  her  to  Himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle  or  any  such  thing. 

1  '  Considerable  ioformation    upon    the  Edinburgh,  1845.    Most  of  the  details  are 

sntgect  of  this  paragraph  may  be  found  very  well  condensed  under  the  article  Veto, 

in  » little  book  entitled,  Authoritative  Ex-  inimn^^^BlHctionaryof  Science^ Literature, 

foaUion  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  ArU* 
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COUNCILS. 

A.D.                                                                                         A.D. 

a     •        •        .        •        ,     1511 

ToTgau         •        .        .        .1574 

ieran  V.    . 

.    1512 

Milan  IV. 

• 

.     1576 

irges 

.    1528 

Milan  V.       , 

.     1579 

18      . 

.     1528 

Rouen 

.     1581 

ogne  I. 

.     1536 

Milan  VI.      , 

.     1582 

mt   . 

.     1545 

Rheimfl 

.     1583 

gsburg 

.     1548 

Bourdeaux    , 

.     1588 

rves  I. 

.     1548 

Tours  . 

.     1588 

ogne  n. 

.     1549 

Bourges 

►     1584 

QtZ 

.     1549 

Aix 

.     1585 

ttemberg 

.     1551 

Mexico 

.     1585 

•bonne 

1                 « 

.     1551 

Toulouse 

.     1590 

idon          , 

»                 1 

.     1552 

Avignon 

.     1594 

idon 

< 

.     1563 

FriuU   . 

.     1596 

3]m8 

.     1564 

London  * 

.     1604 

edo 

1 

.     1565 

Mechlin 

1607 

ttbray 

< 

.     1565 

Narbonne 

1609 

an  I. 

4 

.     1565 

Dublin  « 

.     1615 

an  II. 

1                               4 

.     1569 

Dort     . 

1618 

shlin 

.     1570 

Bourdeaux    . 

1624 

idon 

( 

.     1571 

Dublin  » 

1635 

anin.     . 

1 

.     1573 

Constantinop] 

e*     ! 

1642 

POPES. 


Name  and  Somame 
mcis  Piccolomini 
!ian  della  Kovere 
in  de'  Medici    . 
drian  Boyens    . 
[ius  de'  Medici  . 
;xander  Famese 
in  Maria  del  Monte 
rcellus  Cervini 
in  Peter  Caraffa 


Official  Dosignation 
Pius  III.  . 
Julius  II. 
Leo  X. 
Hadrian  VI. 
Clement  VII.    . 
Paul  III.  . 
Julius  III. 
Marcellus  II.     . 
Paul  IV.  . 


Accc88ion 
Sept.  22,  1503 
Oct  31,  1503 
Mar.  11,  1513 
Jan.  9,  1522 
Nov.  19,  1523 
Oct.  13,  1534 
Feb.  7,  1550 
April  5,  1555 
May   23,  1555 


Death 
Oct.  18,  1503 
Feb.  21,  1513 
Dec  1,  1521 
Sept.  14,  1523 
Sept.  25,  1534 
Nov.  10,  1549 
Mar.  23,  1555 
May  1,  1555 
Aug.  18,  1559 


By  this  convocation  the  canons  of  the 
rch  of  England  were  authorised. 
Then  were  enacted  the  Irish  articles 
>zporating  those  of  Lambeth. 
This  convocation  received  the  thirty- 


nine  Anglican  articles  as  the  terms  of  con- 
formity m  Ireland. 

*  This    synod    ranked    Calvin    among 
heretics. 
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ABCHBISHOFS  OP  CASTEBBCKr. 


14  md  Sufiuraw 
John  Angelo  de'  Medici  . 
Michael  Ghi^^lieri  . 
Hugh  BuoDoompagno     . 
Felix  Peretii 
John  Bapti.'-'t  GL«tagna   . 
Nicolait  Stbndrati  . 
John  Antony  Facchinetti 
Ilippoly  tii8  Aldobrandini 
Alexander  de*  Medici     • 
Camilluii  Borghese 
Alexander  Ludovia 
MaiFerj  Barberini  . 
John  Baptijft  Pamfili 
FabiuH  Chigi 
JuliuA  Kospigliofli . 
^miliuA  Altieri     . 
Benedict  Odeflchalchi     . 
Peter  Ottoboni 
Anthony  Pignatelli 
John  Francis  Alliani 
Michael  Angelo  Conti    . 
Peter  Francis  Orsini 
Laurence  Condni  . 
ProHper      Laurence 

Lambertini 
Charles  Rezzonico 
John    Vincent     Gan- 

ganelli 
John  Angelo  Braschi 
Baniabas  Chiaromonti    . 
Hannibal  dellaGenga     . 
Fnincift  Xavier  CaKtiglioni 
MauniH  Cappellari 
Jolin     Maria    Mastai  1 

Ferretti     .         .       J 


} 

9 

} 


Ofieial  DcngBatioQ 
Pius  TV.  . 
PiusV.    . 
GregoijXnL  . 
Sixtiis  V. 
Urban  Vn.       . 
Gregory  XIV.  . 
Innocent  IX. 
Clement  VUL  . 
Leo  XI.    . 
PanlV.    . 
Gregory  XV.    . 
Urban  VIIL     . 
Innocent  X. 
Alexander  VIL 
Clement  IX. 
Clement  X. 
Innocent  XL     . 
Alexander  VIII. 
Innocent  XIL  . 
Clement  XL 
Innocent  XIIL 
Benedict  XIII. 
Clement  XII.    . 


Dec.  28, 
Jan.  8, 
May  13, 
April  24, 
Sept.  15, 
Dec.  5, 
Oct.  29, 
Jan.  do, 
April  I, 
May  16, 
Feb.  9, 
Aug.  6, 
Sept.  15, 
April  8, 
June  20, 
April  29, 
Sept.  21, 
Oct.  6, 
July  12, 
Nov.  23, 
May  8, 
May  29, 
July  12, 


1559 
1566 
1572 
1585 
1590 
1590 
1591 
1592 
1605 
1605 
1621 
1623 
1644 
1655 
1667 
1670 
1676 
1689 
1691 
1700 
1721 
1724 
1730 


Benedict  XTV.      Aug.  17,  1740 

July     6,  1758 

May   18,  1769 

Feb.  15,  1775 
Mar.  13,  1800 
Sept.  28,  1823 
Mar.  31,  1829 
Feb.     2,  1831 

June  16,  1846 


Clement  XIII. 

Clement  XIV. 

Pius  VI.  . 
Pius  VIL 
Leo  XII.  . 

Pius  vm. 

Gregory  XVI.  . 
Pius  IX.  . 


Death 
Dec  9,  1565 
May  1,  1572 
Apnl  10,  1585 
Aug.  27,1590 
Sept.  27,  1590 
Oct.  15,  1591 
Dec  30,1591 
Mar.  3,  1605 
April  26, 1G05 
Jan.  22,  1621 
July  8, 1623 
July  29, 1644 
Jan.  7,  1655 
May  22,  1667 
Dec  9,  1669 
July  22, 1676 
Aug.  12, 1689 
Feb.  1, 1691 
Sept.  17,  1700 
Mar.  19,  1721 
Mar.  7,  1724 
Feb.  21,  1730 
Feb.     6,  1740 

May     2,  1758 

Feb.     2,  1769 

Sept.  22,  1774 

Aug.  29,  1799 
Aug.  20,  1823 
Feb.  10,  1829 
Nov.  30,  1830 
Jxino     1,  184C 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 


Name  and  Surnamo 
Henry  Dene 
William  Warham 
Tlioma8  Cnmmer 
Keginald  Pole     . 
Matthew  Parker 
Edmund  Grindal 
John  Whitgift    . 
Kichard  Bancroft 
George  Abbot    • 
AVilliam  Laud    . 


Confirmation 
May  26,  1501 
Nov.  29,  1503 
Mar.  30,  1533 
Mar.  22,  1556 
Dec.  17,  1559 
Feb.  15,  1576 
Sept  23,  1583 
Dec.  10,  1604 
April  9,  1611 
Sept  19,  1633 


Feb. 
Aug, 
Mar. 
Nov. 
May- 
July 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Antg. 
Jan. 


Death 

15,  i5or, 

23,  1532 

21,  1556 

19,  1558 

17,  1575 

6,  1583 

29,  1604 

2,  1610 

4,  1633 

10,  1644 


ABGHBI8H0FS  OF  ABMAGH. 


Name  and  Surname 
William  Juxon  . 
Gilbert  Sheldon 
William  Sancrofl' 
John  TillotBon   . 
Thomas  Tenison 
William  Wake  . 
John  Potter 
Thomas  Herring 
Matthew  Button 
Thomas  Seeker  . 
Frederic  Comwallis     . 
John  Moore 

Charles  Manners  Sutton* 
William  Howley 
John  Bird  Sunmer 
Charles  Thomas  Longlcj 


Confirmation 

.  Sept. 

20, 

1660 

.  Aug. 

31, 

1663 

•    • 

May 

28, 

1691 

.  Jan. 

16, 

1695 

•  Jan. 

16, 

1716 

.  Feb. 

28, 

1737 

.  Nov. 

24, 

1747 

i  April 

29, 

1757 

.  April 

21, 

1758 

.  Sept. 

30, 

1768 

.  April 

26, 

1783 

.  Feb. 

21, 

1805 

.  Aug. 

15, 

1828 

.  Mar. 

10, 

1848 

.  Nov. 

25, 

1862 

631 

Death 

.  June  4,  1663 

.  Nov.  9,  1677 

.  Nov.  24,  1693 

.  Nov.  22,  1694 

.  Dec.  14,  1715 

.  Jan.  24,  1737 

.  Oct.  10,  1747 

.  Mar.  13,  1757 

.  Mar.  19,  1758 

.  Aug.  3,  1768 

.  Mar.  19,  1783 

. .  Jan.  18,  1805 

.  July  21,  1828 

.  Feb.  11,  1848 

.  Sept.  6,  1862 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  ARMAGH. 


Name  and  Samame 
Octavian  de  Palatio 
John  Kite 
G€oi^  Cromer 
George  Dowdall 
Hugh  Goodacre 
Adam  LofVus 
Thomas  Lancaster 
John  Long 
John  Garvey 
Henry  Ussher 
Christopher  Hampto 
James  Ussher 
John  Bramhall 
James  Margetson 
Michael  Boyle 
Narcissus  Marsh 
Thomas  Lindsay 
Hugh  Boulter* 
John  Hoadly 
George  Stone 


■  Abp.  Sancroft  waa  consecrated  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  Jan.  27,  1678.  He  was 
snapended  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary,  Aug.  1,  1689,  and 
di'prived,  Feb.  1,  1690.  He  continued, 
however,  his  residence  at  Lambeth,  and  in 
the  same  style  as  before,  until  the  August 
following,  when  several  of  his  attendants 
were  dismissed,  and  the  scale  of  exp(>nditure 
was  lowered.  He  appears  to  have  received 
all  the  revenues  of  the  sec  until  the  sue- 


Preferment 

Death 

1480  . 

.   1513 

1513  . 

.  1521 

1522  . 

.  1543 

1543  . 

.  1558 

1552  . 

.  1554 

1562  . 

.  1567 

1568  . 

.  1584 

1584  . 

.  1589 

1589  . 

.  1594 

1595  . 

.  1613 

1613  . 

.  1 624 

1624  . 

.  1655 

1G60  . 

.  1663 

1CG3  . 

.  1678 

1678  . 

.  1702 

1702  . 

.  1713 

1713  . 

.  1724 

1724  . 

.  1742 

1742  . 

.  1747 

1747  . 

.  1765 

ceeding  Michaelmas.  On  May  20,  1691, 
he  received  an  order  from  the  queen  to  quit 
the  palace  in  ten  days ;  but  not  obeying,  the 

Epocess  of  K'gal  ejectment  was  begun  in  the 
eginning  of  June ;  and  this  being  completed 
on  the  23nl  of  that  month,  ho  privately  left 
Lambeth  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
D'Oyly's  Sancroft,  277. 

*  Of  the  Rutland  family,  Sutton  being  an 
additional  surname  assumed  by  his  father. 
»  Ware. 
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ViliilllL    ^UHr- 


AiCCHlilSHOPS  OF  ST.  AADKhH  S. 


Vvbxi  iiviXiiiv^j 


It 

7^4d»9Baa 

7>fA 

.     14i^     . 

.    1>4 

.     35^.«     . 

Sdl  H  IM 

.     1514     - 

,    152 

.     1552     . 

.    15» 

.     1M9     . 

lbT29.15l« 

.     lbi€    . 

AfnL  1,  lj>:0 

.     1571     . 

— 

.     1576    . 

.    15J1 

.   icfje  . 

.    1€15 

.     1615     . 

.    l^ 

•                    •                   « 

.     1661     . 

.    ICT 

«                      * 

.     1679     - 

.    16*4 

•                    •                    1 

.     10^4     . 

.  i:w 

'  l/ifi  li/Jk-hym  1777. 

*  J/y  tyrinttty,  f  h«-  H^/tu/uraUe^  being  son 
of  Joitu,  f  liirl  «-»rl  '^  JJut<-. 

•  J/y  'i/urti'^y,  />yrrf  John  0*<if(r#?,  T/«in2 
iK/ii  of  f/ffir/f,  t\nii  rijiuvjufrfiH  of  Wat«rfrjrfll 

•  J(<-    Willi   not  /-ofiMr/rraUd    until    1610. 
K'-ifli.  41 

*  •Hi-  witM  fxrYminiiini<rat«'<l  by  ttiffn-Wl- 
Jioun  atMM-mMy  at  OJuMgow,  and  died  next 


T^AT  at  I/ndon.  oo  the  26th  of  XoTflnVe, 
1(139,  in  th«  74th  rear  of  his  ag«.  and  ni 
iij tarred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  netf  t( 
king  Jam^  VL's  body/    Ihid, 

*  Munlered  on  Magos  moor,  within  tvt 
milns  of  St.  Andrew's,  on  Sfttnrday.  Mar  3 
1679.     Ihid.  42. 

'  Dc'prired,  with  the  rest  of  the  ScotiiJ 
prelacy,  at  the  ReTolntion. 
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ExtracUfrom  the  Correspondence  carried  on,  in  the  years  1717  cwk/1718,  betufeen  2>r. 
WilUam  Wdkcj  Archbishop  of  Canterhwryy  and  certain  Doctors  of  the  Sorhonne  at 
Paris,  relative  to  a  project  of  Union  between  the  English  mid  GaUican  Churches,^ 
•  ••••••«• 

Tjx  the  month  of  November,  1717^  archbishop  Wake  wrote  a  letter 'to  Mr. 
BeauToir,  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Stair^  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  in  which  his  grace 
acdmowledges  the  receipt  of  several  obliging  letters  from  Mr.  Beauvoir.  *  •  *  In 
answer  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Beauvoir,  in  one  dated  December  11, 1717,  O.  S.,  gives 
the  archbishop  the  information  he  desired  about  the  method  of  subscribing  to  a 
new  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  press  at  Pans,  and 
then  mentions  his  having  dined  with  Du-Pin,  and  three  other  doctors  of  tho 
Sorbonne,  who  talked  as  if  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  was  to  appeal  (in  the 
•fiair  of  ^e  bull  Unigenitus)  to  a  future  general  council,  and  who  wished  for  an 
union  with  the  church  of  England,  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  imite  all  the 
-western  churches.  Mr.  Beauvoir  adds,  that  Dr.  Du-Pin  had  desired  him  to  give 
Mb  duty  to  the  archbishop.  Here  we  see  the  first  hint,  the  very  first  overture 
that  was  made  relative  to  a  project  of  union  between  the  English  and  Gallican 
churches ;  and  this  hint  comes  originally  from  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbofme,  and  is 
not  occasioned  by  anything  contained  in  preceding  letters  from  archbishop  Wake 
to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  since  the  one  only  letter  which  Mr.  Beauvoir  had  hitherto 
received  from  that  eminent  prelate,  was  entirely  taken  up  in  inquiries  about  some 
new  editions  of  books  that  were  then  publishing  at  Paris. 

Upon  this  the  archbishop  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  in  which  he  makes 
honourable  mention  of  Du-Pin  as  an  author  of  merit,  and  expresses  his  desire  of 
serving  him,  with  that  benevolent  politeness  which  reigns  in  our  learned  prelate*s 
letters,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  striking  line  in  his  amiable  character.  Dr.  Du- 
Pin  improved  this  favourable  occasion  of  writing  to  the  archbishop  a  letter  of 
thanks,  dated  January  31  (February  11,  N.S.),  1717-18 ;  in  which,  towards  the 
conclusion,  he  intimates  his  desire  of  an  union  between  the  English  and  Gallican 
churches,  and  observes,  that  the  difference  between  them,  in  most  points,  was  not 
so  great  as  to  render  a  reconciliation  impracticable,  and  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish 
that  all  Christians  should  be  united  m  one  sheepfold.  His  words  are :  *  Unum 
addam  cum  bona  venia  tua,  me  vehementer  optare,  ut  unionis  inter  Ecclesias 
An^licanam  et  Gallicanam  ineundae  via  aliqua  inveniri  posset :  non  ita  sumus  ab 
invicem  in  plerisque  dissiti,  ut  non  possimus  mutuo  reconciliari.  Atque  utinam 
Christiani  omnes  essent  unum  ovile.  The  archbishop  wrote  an  answer  to  this 
letter,  dated  February  13-24, 1717-18 ;  in  which  he  asserts,  at  larcre,  the  purity 
of  the  church  of  England,  in  faith,  worship,  government,  and  discipline,  ana  telfs 
his  correspondent  that  he  is  persuaded  that  there  are  few  things  in  tne  doctrine  and 
constitution  of  that  chUrch  which  even  he  himself  (Du-Pin)  would  desire  to  see 
changed ;  the  original  words  are :  *  Aut  ego  vehementer  fuJlor,  aut  in  ea  pauca 

^  [These  extracts  were  made  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  purpose  will  bo  most  clearly  divined  from  a 

and  pablish<Ml  as  an  Appendix  to  Musbeiro,  perusal  of  the  extracts  themselves,  the  argu- 

with  a  long  argument  from  his  own  pen  as  t(»  mentativo  part  of  Maclaine*s  essay  ia  omitted 

the  purpose  of  the  correspondence.    As  that  in  the  present  edition.    EW] 


I—-— -»—      •  ..T-  ^, 


■-   i'-     •  /.;••:.  I    :,  .      -.    ■;;..  i --:;.•.:  T! -.     r;.-r.r^  :b-  jin-ival  ..i  t^i^ 

i  '■  .  •'.■  :.■..•.'..  J.;/  .  -■  . .  :  ;-.  --".:.  :",  :..  I»r.  I.'-.-PLi.  .1:11 1  tH^i  a  ci-pv  ■  :* 
''■'•  '■  '■  '  ''.  ••  •'  \''  *  /.  '■  —  r' t  -  :-;  t'  hi'.vv  »>r.t«;na:ii»"-*.l  arv  intti«iii.  in 
'    ..  • '.  i  ;.' •  '.(  j.il   ';..■,  ?.'..'i*   t;,f-  J;?' '.■/■^.:'!  ';.'.:'ri  v:(,\\[f\  :.">  on  jsnu'iothlv.     On  ll;'- 

•  .(.•»..  .  !.'  I  J  -.•,'  r  ;'";•.«■•!  »}j'  '•  I-  ♦?'-.'-.  tJj'ir;  !:••  wi.iti.*  to  Mr.  I^-auvoir (.\T>Hi 
(1.  I/I';  !l...?    (I    .■;  ■  iii  ■  ojjj'ili.ii,  t),;it  ij'-if!i';r  ih<:  n-wnt  nor  tlie  canHnal  wrmM 

•  '»  ''.'I,'  I'l  :i  iiij,fiiii  -.vitfi  fli«-  foiirtof  lloin*':  ari'l  tliat  nothJDnr  cTml^}  !)«.  ^l,.I^,^ 
III  |.'.»i.i  '.I  '!•.'  iiiiH  ,  until  t!.I  ■.  riiptrirc  w.'i.-  lu'oii^'lit  ftbout.  lie  A<1d«?il,  that  fiiinln- 
iii'  iiiiil-  .  Ii'iiijil  l;«  ij,  lin/iii  |iif|  fpijii  iiiatti-r^  of  Ir-r.s  moment,  in  which  liifTcn'nns 
"•    •  rii.i     iriii'lii    III    i.,|i  liifiil.     Ill;  cxji.f-'M  a  curi(;.-«ity  to  know  tlio  reco]  ti- n 

•  linli  hi'.  Ii.iiiiii-  liMfi-  |.i  Ihi-I»iii  lisid  iiift  willi  ;  niuf  ho  wrote  ajrain  to  .tli:tt 
III  I.  1.1.  h*,  nii'l  III  .»  Ill  (iiniKiiii  r,M;iy  1^  l^I^^;,  and  Kpnl  both  his  letters  towarl- 
till    1  ml  III    I  liiit  iri'iiilli. 

I  •••    il<"  I'M  I  i.r  ilii    .'*..iiIm.miii«.  wljcilwr  tiny  wrro  p<'t  in  motion   by  tho  rt:il 
•'■    I   mi  iiiiii'M  >Mlli  III.    I'!ii:'ll  h  rhiirrli,  m-  j.iily  inti'mh'd  ti>  mnko  iiso  of  llii- 

•  "•' •'  '•««    nil  mil  III'  ml  iiiiilnliii."   tlif  r-mrl   nf  IJonn',  hi'Lnm   to  fomi  a  plan  '^f 

n  I  niii  iliiili.iii,  niiil  lii.|Hiir\  IIm'  Ii  iiim  iipiiii  whicli  tlii«y  wtrri*  willin;;  to  l.irini:  it 
liidi  iM'i  iiii.Mi      Ml.  Ill  iiiiMiir  iiri|iiuiiits  iIh»  nnlihishop,  in  .Tuly,  1718,  that   !^t. 

^        I  In  I'm  It. Ill  iii'iiii  ll  iini'li  ilijil't  nf  nil  \.-^i\\  toNvjinIs  an  union,  whifh  cunliU.J  i"..' 
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Noaillea  desired  to  penise  before  it  was  sent  to  his  grace ;  and  that  both  Du-Pin  and 
Girardin  were  highly  pleased  with  his  grace's  letters  to  them.  •  •  •  Accordingly, 
when  Mr.  Beauvoir  had  acquainted  the  archbishop  with  Du-Pin's  having  formed 
a  plan  of  imion,  his  grace  answered  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  looked  upon 
the  removal  of  the  Galilean  church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Home  as  an  essential 
preliminary  article^  without  which  no  negotiation  could  even  be  commenced.  *  To 
epeak  freely '  (says  the  prelate,  in  his  letter  of  August  11,  to  Mr.  IJeauvoir),  'I  do 
not  think  the  regent  (the  duke  of  Orleans)  yet  strong  enough  in  his  interest  to 
adventure  at  a  separation  from  the  court  of  Rome.  Could  the  regent  openly 
appear  in  this,  the  divines  would  follow,  and  a  scheme  might  fairly  be  offered  for 
such  an  union,  as  alone  is  requisite,  between  the  English  and  Galilean  churches. 
But  till  the  time  comes  that  the  state  will  enter  into  such  a  work,  all  the  rest  is 
mere  speculation.  It  may  amuse  a  few  contemplative  men  of  learning  and 
probity,  who  see  the  errors  of  the  church,  and  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  It  may  dispose  them  secretly  to  wish  well  to  us,  and  think  chari- 
tably of  us ;  but  still  they  must  call  themselves  Catholics,  and  us  heretics,  and,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  say  mass,  and  act  so  as  they  have  been  wont  to  do.  If, 
under  the  shelter  of  Galilean  privileges,  they  can  now  and  then  servo  the  state, 
bj  speaking  big  in  the  Sorbonne,  they  will  do  it  heartily :  but  that  is  all,  if  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken.' 

Soon  after  this  the  archbishop  received  Du-Pin*s  ComnujnUorinmy  or  adncc,  re- 
lating to  the  method  of  reunitmg  the  English  and  Gallicau  churches.  •  •  •  Dr. 
Du-Pin,  after  some  reflections,  in  the  tedious  preface,  on  the  Reformation,  and  the 
present  state  of  the  church  of  England,  reduces  the  controversy  between  the 
churches  to  three  heads,  viz.  articles  of  faith — rules  and  ceremonies  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline — and  moral  doctrine,  or  rules  of  practice ;  and  those  he  treats  by  entering 
into  an  examination  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
first  five  of  these  articles  he  approves.  With  regard  to  the  sixth,  which  affirms 
that  the  Scripture  contmns  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  he  expresses  hinwelf 
thus:  'This  we  will  readily  p'ant,  provided  that  you  do  not  entirely  exclude 
tradition,  which  does  not  exhibit  new  articles  of  faith,  but  confirms  and  illustrates 
those  which  are  contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  places  about  them  new 
euards  to  defend  them  against  gainsavers,' *  &c.  lie  thinks  that  the  apocryphal 
books  will  not  occasion  much  diiHcuW.  lie  is,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  *  they 
ought  to  bo  deemed  cmwmcal,  as  those  oooks  concerning  which  there  were  doubts 
for  some  time ; '  yet,  since  they  are  not  in  the  first  or  Jewish  canon,  he  will  allow 
them  to  be  called  DeKtero- Canonical,  He  consents  to  the  Xth  article,  which 
relates  to  fi^e-will,  provided  that  by  the  word  poicer  be  understood  what  school 
divines  call  potentia  proxima,  or  a  direct  and  immediate  power,  since,  without  a 
remote  power  of  doing  good  works,  sin  could  not  be  imputed. 

With  respect  to  the  Xlth  article,  which  contains  the  doctrine  of  justification, 
he  thus  expresses  the  sentiments  of  his  brethren  :  *  We  do  not  deny  that  it  is  l)y 
faith  alone  that  we  are  justified,  but  we  maintain  that  faith,  charity,  and  good 
works  are  necessary  to  salvation;  and  this  is  acknowledged  in  the  following 
article.'  * 

Concerning  the  Xlllth  article,  he  observes,  'that  there  will  be  no  dispute, 
since  many  divines  of  both  commimions  embrace  the  doctrine  contained  in  that 
article '  (viz.  that  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ  are  not  pleasing  to  Gt)d, 
and  have  the  nature  of  sin).  He  indeed  thinks  *  it  very  harsh  to  say,  that  all  those 
actions  are  sinfid  which  have  not  the  grace  of  Christ  for  their  source ; '  but  ho 
considers  this  rather  as  a  matter  of  theological  discussion  than  as  a  term  of  fra- 
ternal communion.' 


1  The  original  words  are:  *Hoc  lubenter 
admittemus,  modo  non  exclmlatur  traditio, 
quiD  articulos  fidei  novos  non  cxhibet,  scd 
c-onfimiat  et  explicat  ea,  qua)  in  sacris  Uteris 
babentur,  ac  adversus  aliter  sapientes  munit 
eos  novis  cautionibus,  ita  at  non  nova  dicantur, 
sed  antiqua  nove.' 

3  The  original  -words  arc  :  *  Fide  sola  in 
Christum  non  justificari,  quod  articulo  Xlino 


expnnitur,  non  inficiamnr;  sed  fide,  chnritntc, 
et  ndjunctis  bonis  operibus,  quo;  omninu  ne- 
cessaria  sunt  ad  salutem,  at  articulo  8C(]ueiiti 
agnoBcitur.' 

^  *Do  articulo  Xlllmo  nulla  lis  erit,  cum 
multi  thcologi  in  eadcm  vcrscntnr  sententin. 
Durius  vidctur  id  dici.  eaa  oinncs  actionc*)  qua) 
ex  gratia  Cliristi  non  iiunt,  c^^se  pcccata.  Xohm 
taniuii  dc  hac  n;  <lisceptari,  iiisi  inter  theologosi.* 


•".   '  :■*  jlT^'Jl   ETj'if*-  ?*i-isnj  z:  "r-.ce   'f  9i>S" 


p^.-»-r    ^   r'-u.-.L-j  li-Tij::^  -_ia:  i*  ^:c•-ar^  ::  j--=  w^rd  ^  God;  bos  Ike  «Ti  h 


'  ■  -  r  .-T.  ^.=^- tAl  >.LL--«  A  iiirl.  -.r.  v.  ^j^  11=  i-w^  ir  iris,  •  q-?**  *-^-J 
*- -.-ji.-.:.' 


..J...".    .  T-.".  •  T^-      ••  ■      — T      A_  •  TJT 


xb'.^usii 


<;:.  :-r>.-.  .  -..-*  V.  r:.-:.  V:  ^-^ir-rr-?  a.*  zl>-lj  ke  Lr  caz-  to  se*  if  he  can  mAk«  tbeMlIe 

r,<i^  ti."   ..•:.  ::*r  rjr  ^f  :ir  --^-^ :  »si  f  j?  tii*  t^^r^js^  ohserree,,  that  souli  most 

t/^z  jpiTfj^d.  1.  *.  ri-.-ir.'.:'.  fr-.r^.  *II  -iriileniei.:  cf  riru  Iprfore  they  are  admitted  to 

f*;.  .♦:a.  r/..-i ;  •:.Ar  t:.r  ..:.  *.-  h    f  KvSir:  d  >r^  1  >t  a:£rm  ?h;«  to  be  d*jne  br  fire;  tbat 

i:. :  i./*r:.r:.r-  4-e  '.r.lv  r»:'.A T.-*:! -i-  or  remLiei  n*  of  i^mpond  pezialtieA  in  this  life; 

\UK\  UkK  iComv.  ^AtL ■,!:'?*  do  n-^t  worship  ihr  cpc-ae^  or  rebcs,  or  iznasee,  or  evvfi 

a-Ai.'.t*  ^^■^/^•:  ti'.'rir  imai'-*.  b  ;t  cr.Iv  pay  them  &n  external  respect,  which  is  not  \.i\ 

j*'\'.s.  M-:  x.hX'M^z'.  ^A  that  kt^zz^  thr  erteRuJ  demo!L«trati>3n  of  respect  is  a  matter  of 

i:i'l:rf':r*-ri'-'':,  '"•hi':h  mav  }^  laid  a^iir  or  nrtained  without  hami. 

...  .  .  _  .  ^ 

t'TOffue. 

— «  ancient 

]..t..!  mjr-' :  },  ,z  H'.  2T*-ar  c;ir»-  ha.-  r>r*-n  takvn  that  everj-thin^  be~imdei9ti»l  hx 
t i. -i: J -Li* !'..'.-.  h»:  ail'jwi.  that  divi:i»i  «:rviL».-  ii*ay  Vj:  pfrrrformtrd  in  the  TuLzar  tonjue 
'All'  r«   t}i.i*  i-  o'l-'ornary. 

f  h'li  r  ii,*;  WVtJi  arti^l*?  h»:  inMTt*  that  the  five  Romish  sacraments  be  acknow- 
1<;'I/-'1  ;i-  -'jr:h,  wlj*-th»'r  i.'jititut».-<iiTnm*^r*iiat».'ly  hv  Chriit  or  not. 

n*r  .'jjiprov*;-  th"  XW'Ith  rtnd  XXVllth  artich?*;  and  he  proposes  expresi>ui; 
th'f  j..'irr  'if  th'i  XXVIIIth  ihnt  r^rlates  to  trau-iub^tantiation  (which  term  he  i* 
willing  to  omit  irntir»ly),  in  th'r  fnllowinjf  mann^rr:  *That  the  bread  and  win«»  are 
r'-ally  rhfiti/t-A  into  th^*  body  and  }}httA  of  (.'hrist,  which  last  are  trulv  and  n^allr 
r*ff\\*-A  by  all,  tlion;.''h  nom-  but  tho  faithful  partake  of  any  benefit  'fiom  them.' 
TIi'm  *'vt«'nd"*  also  to  \h*i  XXIXth  article. 

U'itli  r<r;rard  V»  th«j  XXX th,  he  is  for  niutuid  toleration,  and  would  have  th<? 


ii>-  j.-^  jt.-ri  nil  iiiiTii  iw  i.iiin,«,-.T.''iuija  1711  lun  ^^^-v^^xm,  nriicie,  ana  niaintaiD^  tpat 
lh«',  H/ir-rifiro  of  ('hritt  in  nut  only  commemorated,  but  continued,  in  the  euchan>t, 
and  tlijit  ev*?ry  rnnnniniic^mt  ofTirs  him  along  "with  the  priest. 

lb-  U  not.  a  wann  Hticklcr  for  the  celibac}'  of  the  clergy,  but  consents  so  far  ti> 
tin-  XXXIInd  artiolr;,  hh  U)  allow  that  priests  may  morrj-)  where  the  laws  of  the 
cljiircli  do  not  ))roliihit  it. 

In  tin-  XXXIIIrd  and  XXXIVth  articles,  ho  acquiesces  without  exception. 

IIm  HUH^M•ndrt  liJM  jnd;rment  with  respect  to  the  XXXVth,  as  ho  never  peruseil 
till!  liotnilicM  Tn<'ntionr!d  tlwroin. 

Ah  In  llu-  XXXVIth,  hf?  wonld  not  have  the  English  ordinations  pTonounc»\l 
nnll,  lliongh  wnn*'  of  tln-ni,  perhaps,  are  so;  but  thinks  that,  if  an  union  be  raftJt\ 
flu-  Knglish  cb'rgy  onght  to  be  continued  in  their  oillces  and  benefices,  either  bv 
li^lil  nr  indnlgi-nos  *  wive  ex  jur<',  nive  ox  indulgentia  ecclesiie.* 

Ill'  iidmitN  llif«  XXXVIIlh,  so  fur  as  relat<\s  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  power- 
ili'iiioH  all  tfnipijrnl  ami  all  innnodiato   spiritual  jurisdictioii  of  the   pope-  hut 
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alleges  that  by  virtue  of  his  primacy,  which  moderate  (he  ought  to  have  said  tm- 
moderate)  church-of-England-men  ao  not  deny,  ho  is  bound  to  see  that  the  true 
faith  be  maintained  j  that  the  canons  be  observed  everywhere ;  and,  when  anything 
is  done  in  violation  of  either,  to  provide  the  remedies  prescribed  for  such  disorders 
by  the  canon  lawi^  '  secundum  leges  canonicas,  ut  malum  resarciatur,  procurare.' 
As  to  the  rest,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  every  church  ought  to  enjoy  its  own  liberties 
and  privileges,  which  the  pope  has  no  rignt  to  infringe.  He  declares  against  going 
too  far  rthe  expression  is  vague,  but  the  man  probably  meant  well)  in  the  punish- 
ment ot  heretics,  against  a£nitting  the  inquisition  mto  France,  and  against  war 
without  a  j  list  cause. 

The  X^LKVmth  and  XXXIXth  articles  he  approves.  Moreover,  in  the  discipline 
and  worship  of  the  church  of  England,  he  sees  nothing  amiss,  and  thinks  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  discover  or  prove  by  whose  fault  the  schism  was  begim.  lie 
further  observes,  'that  an  union  between  the  English  and  French  bishops  and 
clergy  may  be  completed,  or  at  least  advanced,  without  consulting  the  Koman 
pcHituQ^  who  may  be  informed  of  the  union  as  soon  as  it  is  accomplished,  and  may 
DO  desired  to  consent  to  it ;  that,  if  he  consents  to  it,  the  affair  will  then  be  finished ; 
and  that,  even  without  his  consent,  the  union  shall  be  valid ;  that,  in  case  he  at- 
tempts to  terrify  by  his  threats,  it  will  then  be  expedient  to  appeal  to  a  general 
council.'  ^  He  concludes  by  observing,  *  that  this  arduous  matter  must  first  be 
discussed  between  a  few ;  and  if  there  be  reason  to  hope  that  the  bishops,  on  both 
sides,  will  agree  about  the  terms  of  the  designed  imion,  that  then  application  must 
be  made  to  the  civil  power,  to  advance  and  confirm  the  work,'  to  which  ho 
wishes  all  success. 

The  archbishop  declared  more  especially,  that  he  would  never  comply  with  the 
proposals  made  in  Du-Pin's  Commonitorium,  of  which  I  have  now  given  the  con- 
tents ;  observing,  that  though  he  was  a  friend  to  peace,  he  was  still  more  a  friend 
to  truth ;  and  uiat, '  unless  the  Roman  Catholics  gave  up  some  of  their  doctrines 
and  rites,'  an  union  with  them  could  never  be  effected.  All  this  is  contained  in  a 
letter  written  by  the  archbishop  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  on  receiving  the  Commonitorium, 
This  letter  is  dated  August  80,  1718 ;  and  the  reader  will  find  a  copy  of  it 
subjoined  to  this  Appendix.'  About  a  month  after,  his  grace  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Du-Pin,  dated  October  1,  1718,  in  which  he  complains  of  the  tyranny  of  the  pope, 
exhorts  the  Gfdlican  doctors  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke  in  a  national  council, 
since  the  general  one  is  not  to  be  expected ;  and  declares,  that  this  must  be  the 
great  prehminary  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  projected  union,  which  being 
settlea,  an  uniformity  might  be  brought  about  in  otner  matters,  or  a  diversity  of 
sentiments  mutually  allowed,  without  any  violation  of  peace  or  concord.  The 
aipchbishop  commends,  in  the  same  letter,  the  candour  and  openness  that  reign  in 
the  Commonitorium ;  entreats  Dr.  Du-I^  to  write  to  him  always  upon  the  same 
footing,  freely,  and  without  disguise  or  reserve ;  and  tells  him  he  is  pleased  with 
severed  things  in  that  piece,  and  with  nothing  more  than  with  the  doctor's  de- 
claring it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  is  not  a  great  difference  between  their 
respective  sentiments ;  but  adds,  that  he  cannot  at  present  give  his  sentiments 
at  va^e  concerning  that  piece.' 

The  archbishop's  sentiments  in  this  matter  will  still  appear  further  from  the 
letters  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  in  October,  November,  and  December,  1718, -and 
the  January  following,  of  which  the  proper  extracts  are  here  subjoined.*  It 
appears  from  these  letters,  that  Dr.  Wake  insisted  still  upon  the  abohtion  of  the 
pope's  jurisdiction  over  the  Galilean  church,  and  leaving  him  no  more  than  a 
primacy  of  rank  and  honour,  and  that  merely  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  as  he  was 
once  bishop  of  the  imperial  city ;  to  which  empty  title  our  prelate  seems  willing  to 

»  «Unio  fieri  potest  sat  saltern  promoveri,  gcnerale  appellabitur.' 

incoDsalto  pontificc,  qui,  facta  unione,  de  ea  *  See  this  letter,  No.  ITT. 

admonebitar,  ac  suppliciter  rogabitur,  ut  velit  »  See  this  letter  to  Du-Pin,  No.  V.,  as  also 

ei  consentire.    Si  consentiat,  jam  pcracta  res  the    archbishop^s   letters  to  Dr.  P.  Piers  de 

erit:  sin    abnuat,    nihilominus   valebit  haKS  Girardin,  No.Vl. 

imio.    £t  si  minaa   intentet,   ad   concilium  *  See  Nos.  IV.  VlL  VlIL  li.  X. 
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1.--.  -. .  .  :.*.  :;.■■-:.-■;>:-  or  :..•;  -  .  in  cf  K  ::.■:  .'-jri::!-:  tna:  part  of  in'?  vjh.^;-:^ 
* ..  .:  .  ■.■:..  ;.  .-.  :'i..:'i  :  ■  h  ::..::  •!..■  •:  ■:.-*!*  .*.!  n  T' ::,'.;.,  i:*4J  as  an  e?olvs:Asr.-.-al  la^. 
,..:.■•.•  .i,:  !."•..•;.  ji  !;u  ■,-::.•.■  •!..*:  i:  v.-  .■;'  :  •.-  l-.-  •::::'.  .:1:  uii::-rt..»  brizk*  ihi*  r  pp-iV.- 
V  ..■.♦/...;■:.  /...Vir  ■.  rt.-.  i  t  .  -•..■;i."- :!,-  :  •■?-  r.-r  ■:  .:.C:rzL^l  in  it  to  Tlir:.-5r  on  '1-t 
I...  . :.  ■.  .  ■■.  v. ;,!-!,  -»■»:;.,-■  i  t-,  },-  h-  r:--  '.v:-'.  ::..i,i::v-i:v  in  Fraa-i-e.  Tte  dcsp-'Tic 
I,...  '.:  *  .•;:.;.?.  \  f ..  il.-it'-l  A  .:.-:Tt  1'*.  IT**?.  ;:::!  's^L:-;'.  b-^in.'?  ^ih  the  Wi.pi? 
/'./  '^.,  .■■',•  t,j/ J  n,  -.v.v-  n  l'»;-:i.;i'  ;•.;■:  oi'  •:X.:-.iiii:.::*:.":a::  n  :h;i.L.'lvreJ  out  a^nainsT  sU 
ti..  ,  i-  '...  'i*  .'i/i!---,  fir  :!. :  '.jp  ■-:.-  '  f  tiiv  bill  Vn'iituiUff  were  callt-d:  olI 
j'  ...  ■,■....•■-:  Tij-: 'l'.-.*'-r- f-l'  i!i':  .>=.r]-f  ii-n-.-  i:*  thf  L:_-u'.=>t  drirree.  It  is  to  tbi-- 
1.  ■  '..'.  ...■■;.'.•  .'iiji  ;»liii"l'--,  V,  ;:.rn  li*.*  -.'xv-.  ill  \iU  iK-X'rx  lo  Mp.  Ifcauvoir.  d-iVsi 
.I.i..  .  J.  J.J.  I7I-.  *  •  At  p>:-.-,.t.  l.'j  <  tL»:  1, ■■}-•»  Lii-  jjii:  ;ii»:mout  •_>£  his  conmiuLi-  n. 
v.-  !..:■.••  v.i'!.  ir.iv.r!  '.'i:-*-!-.*-  fi  iHi  !»!.?;  h-itli  ar*.- o'.it  fit'  communion  with  Lisu. 
!•;,  ;  I  !.,!:.k  ii  i-  i.-.'  iij:it».;;jii  i.u  wiilcii  -i'!»r  t!.- l»:i-;u:Ii  lios,'     Hut  the  wi^hd-r'-r 

•  ■..I'.l'.ii  \':uu\  i}|.-  (...iirr.  '.f  li'iiji'-,  Ti  iiwiTli-Mn-liuj'  hil  iho  t»r«>viK^atioii5  r-f  it* 
|,  ..I'l.r'.  v.;i-  -Jill  far  oil".  'J"Ii'».ii'li,  on  iiuinV.-rl •..-••  m-riiji'iiis,  the  ypench  dmr.i-- 
fl.-i.v  -1  MTV  liul"  rf.-j»«'r-t  itr  in*;  ]j:ij)al  auth-iiiTv.  vvt  th*-  ^niuir.cinjr  it  altoptrthvr 
V..:-  a  -ti  ji  wiii'Ii  pqitir'-'i  i!«-.-ji  <l»;iiU'rali<»n,  fin-i  whirh,  lunvt'ver  inclined  thvv 
i:,i.  i.v  i/«;  I'i  it.  iIj.-v  cotilil  ijfit  iiiakr*.  it'ififv  wtTi;  Lot  M*conded  bv  the  »tate.  Bu: 
I'l'M  ill'-  -\;i**'  ili'v  \v».-p-  ::i,(  lik-ly  to  Lavt.-  nny  C">ii:it*-nanco.  The  n>£rt'r.t  lu 
I  ,.ii,--  .',,1'  :„-ivi:ji,i-l  !i\  tin;  aliL"'  iMi  I*<ji.-:  and  I>ii  I»'»i8  was  fi^piriu;.'  i/a^rt-'rlv  aft'T 
a  '11  i;ii;d'"  «  m|i.  'I "hi-  rirfinn-iiiur.-  (nut  nmr.-  unini|)i'irtant  than  inanv  Pt-eret  ciTi- 
r.  i-  I1 1  ainl  tii\i.Ml  vi'rW'  tliat  'laily  inlhu-jK;"  tlw  cniir.-f;  <»f  piildic  events,  tuc 
l.i  .  M  v.iij  i,\'  «.'"•% i-niiin- 1!,  aii'l  thi.-  I'.it"  rif  natiun-i)  was  suilioii.-nt  to  sto:«  th^ 
>'>.\y  iir:«"  ;iii<I  il.-.  I'.u.'i.ij-.  in  lir-  ji:id.  t  <«J'thr'ir  (Mv-Mrr;  ani.I.  in  fllert,  it  conti'lhin-Ai 
;-.'.it!v  \'t  .-I'lji  tln'  rui'i' -jr-ii-l -iiCf  ^,i  "wliicli  I  hitvr  ht'».'n  now  ^T.vin;.'' au  acc"Ui;r. 
j!i  I  !■»  iiii»  ill''  jijoii  el.  oi"  iniinii  in  ih-*  hud.  TIk'  fiiiTc.-pi.'ndiMico  bt'two»Mi  tho 
jin  lil.i  li'.n  liii'l  ihi:  iw-»  i\',(:\  ,i>  i»r  tliv  Snrhfjnni:  had  hoon  ramod  on  with  ft  liijii 
'!';■'■'■  "I  .-•■:*r' ■.-;..  TJii.-i  .' i<ri- y  wjis  i»rud«;nt,  as  neither  ul*  the  oo]Ti'>|vin'lir.£: 
|.:irlii  -.  li.'i'i  Ini-n  aiilli-.ii.''-«l  }t\  tin-  civil  power  to  negt»tiate  an  union  botwoon  lli-' 
l\vi»  rliiinljf  ;'  ami,  (Ml  \h\  WjiK^V  luirt,  it  was  partly  owin^*"  to  hi>  haviii.* 
n'.l»-»'I\  llial  h"  <-ow|i|  Irii.^t  with  wliat  he  did.  Ih*  wa- sati^licd  (as  he  savs  in  a 
I.  11' T  I'l  Mr.  IJt'aiivnir)  '  tli.it  nirj.^t  of  lln;  hi/h-chmvh  hi.^h  ops  anil  ch-rL'-vwuuM 
r-;.i!ilv  (■•.iiji'  intn  .  iic-h  a  di-  i;.-n  ;  l)iil  tlicse  (adds  his  ^Tace)  are  not  men  either  to 
ill-  f.iiiljilid  in,  or  niadc  n^<'  of,  in'  nie.'* 

'I  In-  «i.rr<'>]>oii(h-nc«..  hnwi-vcr,  was  divulirod;  and  the  project  of  union  en'Ttv.**'*! 
Ih"  w  Imli-  cniivrrsiti'Mi  of  tho  city  of  Paris.  Lord  Stnnhopo  and  the  earl  of  Stiiir 
NMii'  c<iM:'-nitiiljili'd  thcii'iipon  hy  f;oni<«  «rrcat  n«'r.sonafr»'.«»,  in  the  roynl  palace.  Tb' 
diiLi-  n-^'«  III  hini-rjf  and  tin;  jihhe  <ln  JJois,  nimiMcr  of  foreifni  nflViii-s,  and  M.  Joli 
di-  I  li  iiry,  the  allnnii'x-jrciii  ral,  ;iave  the  line  at  iii-st,  appoan'd  to  favour  the  c^r- 
I-.-  |H)iidi'Mc»'  and   the  i>r«»ji ct,  and  l«:t  thinjrs  run  on  to  certain   lengths.     l\\\\  tli' 


t    Ne.  VI. 

■•'  S.'  N.».  X. 

•'•  hr.  Widvi'  Mvnis  to  liavo  Wow  srnsiMo  of 

ll ii|iriii.iii'ty  I'f  r.-irrviii;;  on  a  m-^'oli.jtii  n 

I'l  ill);  iiiliMf  \\iliHiiit  till'  .'i])])roli:Uiiin  :iii:l 
I  iiiiiti  Mill.  I- I'l  i;.»\i'niini'nt.  *  1  mIw.-ivs  (.-nvs 
l;i ,  III   111-.   IcUi'i    to  Mr.  rii".»iivt)ir,  wliiiii  tia* 

|.   :  li-r  will    liiiil    ;||    |lu'  rliil   nf  I  Ill's  App.-Milix, 

Ni».  \l.")  tih'k    it    lur  ;;i.iuU(l,   tlijl    no  step 


slioiild  ho.  taken  toirards  an  nnion,  but  ^i'li 
tho  knowlo(l^'»\  npprolMitiun,  and  even  bv  ;  = 
:iuthority  of  civil  powers.  All,  thertTor^,' t'  .r 
Ii.-ifl  pn<..«c'd  hitliorto  stands  clear  of  anv  r\- 
ci'ption  ns  to  tlu?  civil  mapi^trato.  It  !>  i-riiy 
a  I'oMsultntion  in  order  to  liml  out  a  wav  I:.rv 
Jin  union  ini^jht  bo  made  if  a  tit  occasion  &h-«v.  1 
lioi-i-aftt^r  hv  oHtTiHl.* 
■•  :Slo  tho  loiters  subjoined.  No.  IX, 
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Fesnits  and  Constitutionists  sounded  the  alarm,  and  OTertnrned  the  whole  scheme^ 
)j  spreading  a  report,  that  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  hia  friends  the  Jausenists, 
were  upon  the  point  of  making  a  coalition  with  the  heretics.  Hereupon  the 
!egent  was  intimidatod }  and  Du^is  had  an  opportunity  of  appearing  a  meritorious 
sandidate  for  a  place  in  the  sacred  college.  Dr.  Piers  Girardin  was  sent  for  to  court, 
tna  seyerely  reprimanded  by  Du  Bois,  and  strictly  charged,  upon  pain  of  being 
lent  to  the  Bastde,  to  give  up  all  the  letters  he  had  received  from  the  archbishop 
if  Canterbury,  as  also  a  copy  of  all  his  own.  He  was  forced  to  obey ;  and  all  the 
letters  were  mmiediately  sent  to  Home,  'as  so  many  trophies  (says  a  certain 
luthor)  gained  from  the  enemies  of  the  church.'  ^  The  arcnbishop's  letters  were 
a^reatly  admired,  as  striking  proofs  both  of  his  catholic  benevolence  and  extensive 
ibilities. 

Mr.  Beauvoir  informed  the  archbishop,  by  a  letter  dated  February  8,  1719,  N.S., 
that  Dr.  Du-Pin  had  been  summoned,  by  the  abb^  du  Bois,  to  give  an  account  of 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  Dr.  Wake.  This  step  naturally  suspended  the 
oonrespondence,  though  the  archbishop  was  at  a  loss,  at  first,  whether  he  should 
look  upon  it  as  favourable,  or  detrimental,  to  the  projected  union.'  The  letters 
vrhich  ne  wrote  to  Mr.  Beauvoir  and  Dr.  Du-Pin  after  this,  express  the  same 
sentiments  which  ho  discovered  through  the  whole  of  this  transaction.*  The 
letter  to  Du-Pin,  more  especially,  is  full  of  a  pacific  and  reconciling  spirit,  and 
expresses  the  archbishop's  desire  of  cultivating  fraternal  charity  with  the  doctors, 
ftnd  his  repet  at  tiie  ill-success  of  their  endeavours  towards  the  projected  imion .  Du- 
Pin  died  before  this  letter,  which  was  retarded  by  some  accident,  arrived  at  Paris.* 
Before  the  archbishop  had  heard  of  his  death,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  to  express 
his  concern,  that  an  account  was  going  to  be  published  of  what  had  passed  between 
the  two  doctors  and  himself,  ana  his  hope  '  that  they  would  keep  in  generals, 
Rs  the  only  way  to  renew  the  good  design,  if  occasion  should  serve,  and  to  prevent 
themselves  trouble  from  the  reflections  of  their  enemies,'  on  account  (as  the  arch- 


your  doctors  still  continue  their  good  opinion  of  us ;  for,  though  we  need  not  the 
approbation  of  men  on  our  own  account,  yet  I  cannot  but  wish  it  as  a  mean  to 
bi^  them,  if  not  to  a  perfect  agreement  in  all  things  with  us  (which  is  not  pre- 
sently to  be  expected),  yet  to  such  an  union  as  may  put  an  end  to  the  odious 
charges  against,  and  consequential  aversion  of  us,  as  heretics  and  schismatics,  and, 
in  truth,  make  them  cease  to  be  so.' 

Dr.  Du-Pin  (whom  the  archbishop  very  sincerely  lamented,  as  the  only  man, 
after  Mr.  Raveehet,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  a  reformation  in  France  seemed  to 
depend)  left  behind  him  an  account  of  this  famous  correspondence.  Some  time 
before  ne  died,  he  showed  it  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  and  told  him  that  he  intended  to 
communicate  it  to  a  very  great  man  (probably  the  regent).  Mr.  Beauvoir 
observed  to  the  doctor,  that  one  would  be  led  to  imagine,  from  the  manner  in 
which  this  account  was  drawn  up,  that  the  archbishop  made  the  first  overtures 
with  respect  to  the  correspondence,  and  was  the  first  who  intimated  his  desire  of 
the  union;  whereas  it  was  palpably  e^-ident  that  he  (Dr.  Du-Pin)  had  first 
solicited  the  one  and  the  other.  Du-I*in  acknowledged  this  freely  and  candidly, 
and  promised  to  rectify  it,  but  was  prevented  by  death.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  his  death  put  a  final  stop  to  the  correspondence ;  for  we  learn  by  a 
letter  from  the  archbishop  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  dated  August  27, 1719,  that  Dr.  Piers 
GKrardin  fr^uently  wrote  to  his  grace.  But  the  opportunity  was  past ;  the  appel- 
lants firom  the  bull  Unigenitu*,  or  the  anti-coustitutionists,  were  divided;  the 
court  did  not  smile  at  all  upon  the  project,  because  the  regent  was  afraid  of  the 
Spanish  party  and  the  Jesuits ;  and  therefore  the  continuation  of  this  corre- 
spondence after  Du-Pin's  death  was  without  effect. 

*  These  trophia  were  the  defeat  of  the  mo-  pieces  suhjoined,  Xo.  XT.  dated  February  5 

derate  part  of  the  Galliran  church,  and  the  (Ifi),  I7l.s-19. 

ruin  of  their  project  to  break  the  papal  yoke,  '  See  Xos.  XT.— XVIU. 

■nd  unite  with  the  chnrch  of  England.  *  See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  No.  XV. 

3  See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  in  the 
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The  pacific  spirit  of  Dr.  Wake  did  not  only  discover  itaelf  in  his  correspondence 
^itli  tne  Iionli^ll  doctors,  but  in  several  other  transactions  in  which  he  was 
onjrapred  by  his  constant  desire  of  promoting  union  and  concord  among  Christians ; 
fi  ir  it  is  well  known  that  he  kept  up  a  constant  friendly  correspondence  with  the  most 
eiiiinont  uiinistt^rs  of  the  forei^  protestant  churches,  and  showed  a  fraternal  re^fud 
to  thorn,  n(»t withstanding  the  diiference  of  their  discipline  and  government  from 
that  of  the  church  of  England.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  learned  Le  Clerc  in 
\7Ut,  lio  expresses,  in  the  most  cordial  terms,  his  affection  for  them,  and  declares 
poHiliv<*lv,  tiiat  nothing  can  be  further  from  his  thoughts  than  the  notions  adopted 
by  certain  bigoted  anu  furious  writers  who  refiLse  to  embrace  the  foreign  protet- 
tmU  as  their  brethren,  will  not  allow  to  thoir  religious  assemblies  the  denomina- 
tion of  vhurvhenj  and  deny  the  validity  of  their  sacraments.  He  dedares,  on  the 
contrary,  tlu'se  churches  to  be  true  Christian  churches,  and  expresses  a  wann 
desire  of  their  union  with  the  church  of  England.  It  will  be,  perhaps,  difficult  to 
lind,  in  any  epistolary  composition,  ancient  or  modem,  a  more  elegant  simplici^, 
a  more  amiable  spint  of  meekness,  moderation,  and  charity,  and  a  happier  strain 
of  that  easy  and  unaffected  politeness  which  draws  its  expressions  from  a  natural 
habit  of  gcKidness  and  humanity,  than  we  meet  with  in  tnis  letter.*  We  see  this 
active  an<l  benevolent  pntlate  still  continuing  to  interest  himself  in  the  welfare  of 
the  protestant  churches  abroad.  In  several  letters  written  in  the  years  1718  and 
\1\S\  to  the  pastors  and  professors  of  Geneva  and  Switzerland,  who  were  then  at 
variance  about  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  and  some  other  abstru2« 
points  of  metaphysical  thwlogj',  he  recommends  earnestly  to  them  a  spirit  of 
mutual  tolerati(m  and  forbearance,  entreats  them  particularly  to  be  moderate  in 
their  dematuU  of  subscription  to  articles  of  faith,  and  proposes  to  them  the  example  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  respect.  In  one  of  these  letters 
he  exhorts  the  doctors  of  Geneva  not  to  go  too  far  in  exnlaining  the  nature,  determin- 
m\z  tlie  sense,  and  imposing  the  belief  of  doctrines,  which  the  Divine  W^isdom  ha« 
not  thought  prop<?rto  reveal  clenrlv  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  ignorance  of  which  is 
very  consi.sti'nt  with  a  state  of  salvation  ;  and  he  recommends  the  prudence  of  the 
church  of  Enghind,  which  has  expressed  these  doctrines  in  such  general  term»  in 
its  articles,  tliat  persons  wlio  think  very  differently  about  the  doctrines,  may 
susoribe  tlie  articles  without  wounding  tlieir  integrity.'  His  letters  to  professiff 
Schun.T  of  lU;ni,  and  t<»  the  excellent  and  Icanied  John  Alphonso  Turretin  of 
(itnevu,  arc  in  the  same  strain  of  moderation  and  charity,  and  are  here  subjoiueti,' 
as  every  way  worthy  of  attentive  perusal.  But  what  is  more  peculiarly  worthy  of 
att«'ntion  h(.'ro,  is  a  letter  written  May  22,  1710,*  to  Mr.  Jablonski  of  Poland,  whm 
from  a  persuasion  of  Dr.  AVake's  great  wisdom,  discernment,  and  moderation,  hsd 
proposed  to  him  the  following  quesrion,  viz.  *  Whether  it  was  lawful  and  expedient 
for  the  Lutherans  to  treat  of  an  union  with  the  church  of  Koine;  or  whether  ail 
negotiations  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous  and  delusive':' 
Tlie  archbisliop's  answer  to  tliis  question  contains  a  happy  mixture  of  protestanl  zeal 
and  Christian  charity.  He  gives  the  strongest  cautions  to  the  PoUsh  I^utheranii 
against  entering  into  any  treatv  of  union  with  the  Koiuan  Catholics,  except  on  t 
footing  of  perfect  eauality,  and  in  consequence  of  a  previous  renunciation,  on  the 
part  f>f  the  latter,  ot  the  tjTanny,  and  even  of  the  superiority  and  jurisdiction,  of 
the  church  of  Home  and  its  pontiff;  and  as  to  what  concerns  points  of  doctrine,  he 
exhorts  them  not  to  sacrilice  truth  to  temporal  advantages,  or  even  to  a  d^'tire  of 
2U'(U'v.  It  would  carry  us  too  far,  were  we  to  give  a  minute  account  of  Dr.  Wake's 
correspondence  with  the  pn)testants  of  Nismes,  or  of  Lithuania,  and  other  coun- 
tries :  it  may,  however,  be  aflirmed,  that  no  prelate,  since  the  Kefonnation,  h*d 
HO  extensive  a  correspondence  with  the  protestants  abroad,  and  none  could  have 
liad  a  more  friendly  one. 

It  d«K's  not  appear  that  the  dissenters  in  England  made  to  the  archbishop  any 
pro])o-als  relative  to  an  union  with  the  established  church,  or  that  he  matle  anV 
propijsals  to  them  on  that  head.     The  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  situation  of  the 

1  Sec  an  extrnot  of  it  among  the  pieces         *  ^e  these  letters,  Nos.  XXI.  XXII.  XXllL 
suhjoinod,  Nn.  XIX.  ■»  No.  XXV. 

2  fc^ec  the  |iioccs  here  subjoined,  No.  XX. 
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itendiog^  partieBy  offered  little  pros{>ect  of  success  to  any  scheme  of  that  nature, 
queen  Anne's  time  lie  was  only  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  the  disposition  of  the 
•use  of  CoDunonS;  and  of  all  the  Tory  part  of  the  nation^  was  then  so  unfavour- 
e  to  the  dissenters^  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  attempt  towards  reuniting 
im  to  the  established  church  would  have  passed  into  a  law.  And,  in  the  next 
jpif  the  facer  of  things  was  so  ^atly  changed  in.  favour  of  the  dissenters,  and 
lir  hopes  of  recovering  the  rights  and  privileges  of  which  they  had  been 
>rivedy  were  so  sanguine,  that  it  may  be  well  questioned  whether  they  would 
re  accepted  the  offer  of  an  union  had  it  been  made  to  them.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
>  thing  is  certain,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  archbishop  Wake's  moderate  and 
dfic  spirit,  that  in  1714,  when  the  spirit  of  the  court  and  of  the  triumphant 
•t  of  tne  ministry  was,  with  respect  to  the  Whigs  in  general,  and  to  dissenters 
particular,  a  spirit  of  enmity  and  oppression,  this  worthy  prelate  had  the 
irage  to  stand  up  in.  opposition  to  the  scnism-bill,  and  to  protest  a^inst  it  as  a 
rdship  upon  the  dissenters.  This  step,  which  must  have  blasted  nis  credit  at 
irt,  and  proved  detrimental  to  his  private  interest,  as  matters  then  stood,  showed 
it  he  had  a  friendly  and  sincere  regard  for  the  dissenters.  It  is  true,  four 
urn  after  this,  when  it  was  proposed  to  repeed  the  schism-bill  and  the  act  against 
sasional  coniormity,  both  at  once,  he  disapproved  this  proposal ;  and  this  cir- 
nstance  has  been  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the  encomiums  that  have  been  given 
his  tender  regard  for  the  dissenters,  or  at  least  as  a  proof  that  he  changed  his 
nd;  and  that  Wake,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  more  their  friend  than  Wake, 
•libishop  of  Canterbury.  I  do  not  pretend  to  justify  this  change  of  conduct  It 
ims  to  nave  been,  indeed,  occasioned  by  a  chan^  of  circumstances.  The  dis- 
iters,  in  their  state  of  oppression  during  the  mmistry  of  Bolingbroke  and  his 
rty,  were  objects  of  compassion ;  and  those  who  had  sagacit^r  enough  to  perceive 
3  ultimate  ooject  which  that  ministry  had  in  view  in  oppressing  them,  must  have 
crested  themselves  in  their  sufferings,  and  opposed  their  oppressors,  from  a 
l^aid  to  the  united  causes  of  protestantism  and  liberty.  In  the  following  reign 
sir  credit  rose ;  and  while  this  encouraj^  the  wise  and  moderate  men  among 
am  to  plead  with  prudence  and  with  justice  their  right  to  be  delivered  from 
reral  real  grievances,  it  elated  the  violent  (and  violent  men  there  are  in  all  parties, 
en  in  the  cause  of  moderation)  to  a  high  degree.  This  rendered  them  formidable 
all  those  who  were  jealous  of  [zealous  for]  the  power,  privileges,  and  authority 
the  established  church ;  and  archbishop  Wake  was  probably  of  this  number. 
3  had  protested  against  the  shackles  that  were  imposed  upon  them  when  they 
f  under  the  frowns  of  government ;  but  apprehending,  perhaps,  that  the  removal 

these  shackles  in  the  day  of  prosperity  would  render  their  motions  towards 
wer  too  rapid,  he  opposed  the  abrogation  of  the  very  acts  which  he  had  before 
deavoured  to  stifle  in  their  birth.  In  this,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
at  the  spirit  of  party  mingled  too  much  of  its  influence  with  the  dictates  of  pru- 
fnce ;  and  that  prudence,  thus  accompanied,  was  not  very  consistent  with  Dr. 
^ake's  known  prmciples  of  equity  ana  moderation.  As  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
count  for  this  part  of  the  arcnbishop's  conduct,  I  addressed  myself  to  a  learned 
id  worthy  clerpman  of  the  church  of  England,  who  gave  me  the  following 
kswer :  *  Archbishop  Wake's  objection  to  the  repeal  of  the  schism-act  wasfoundea 
I  this  consideration  only,  that  such  a  repeal  was  needless,  as  no  use  had  been 
ade,  or  was  likely  to  be  made,  of  that  act.  It  is  also  highly  probable,  that  he 
ould  have  consented  without  hesitation  to  rescind  it,  had  nothing  farther  been 
ideavoured  at  the  same  time.  But,  considering  what  sort  of  spirit  was  then 
lown  by  the  dissenters  and  others,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  great  wonder,  if 
5  was  afiraid  that,  from  the  repeal  of  the  other  act  (viz.  that  against  occasional 
mfonnity),  considerable  dama^  might  foDow  to  the  church  over  which  he  pre- 
ded ;  and,  even  supposing  his  fears  to  be  excessive,  or  quite  CToundle&s,  yet 
$rtainly  they  were  pardonable  in  a  man  who  had  never  done,  or  designed  to  do, 
lything  disagreeable  to  the  dissenters  in  any  other  affair,  and  who,  in  this,  had 
le  concurrence  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  the  Enj^lish  lords,  and  of  the 
ipl  of  Hay,  among  the  Scotch,  though  a  professed  Presbyterian.' 
However  some  may  judge  of  thisparticular  incident,  I  think  it  will  appear,  from 
le  whole  tenor  of   archbishop  Wake's  correspondence  and  tmnHactions  with 
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Christian  ohuiches  of  differrait  denominatioiiBy  that  he  was  a  maa  of  a  pacific, 
gentle,  and  beneyolent  Bpiiit,  and  an  enemy  to  the  feads,  animoailieay  and  party 
prejudices,  which  divide  the  professors  of  one  holy  religion,  and  by  which  Chris* 
tianity  is  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  its  yirulent  enemies,  and  wounded  in  the  house 
of  its  pretenaed  friends.  To  this  desenred  eulogy  we  ma^  add  what  a  learned  and 
worthy  divine^  has  said  of  this  eminent  prelate,  considered  as  a  controTeisial 
writer,  even  *  that  his  accurate  and  superior  Knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Romiah 
hierarchy,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Eneland,  furnished  him  with 
victorious  arms^  both  for  the  subversion  of  error  and  the  defence  of  truth.' 


AUTHENTIC   COPIES    OP     THE   ORIOINAL  LETTERS,  FBOK  WHICH 

THE  PRECEDING  ACCOUNT   IS  DRAWN. 

No.L 
A  I^RTTVB  FBOX  ASCHBIS90P  WAXB  TO  KB.  BXATJVOIB. 

Lambeth,  Nov.  28,  S.  V.,  1717. 

I  AM  indebted  to  you  for  several  kind  letters,  and  some  small  tracts,  which  I 
have  had  the  fieivour  to  receive  from  vou.  The  last,  which  contains  an  account  of 
the  new  edition  that  is  fl[oing  op  of  Cnrysostome,  I  received  yesterdaj^.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  very  valuable  edition ;  but  as  thev  propose  to  go  on  with  it,  I  shall 
hardly  live  to  see  it  finished.  They  do  not  tell  us  to  whom  here  we  may  go  for 
subscriptions ;  and  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  make  returns  to  Paris.  They  i^ould, 
for  their  own  advantage,  say  where  subscriptions  will  be  taken  in  London,  and 
where  one  may  call  for  the  several  volumes  as  they  come  out,  and  pay  for  the  next 
that  are  going  on. 

Among  the  account  of  books  you  were  pleased  to  send  me,  there  is  one  with  a 
very  promising  title,  Thesaurus  Anecdotorumj  five  volumes.  1  wish  I  could  know 
what  the  chief  of  those  anecdotes  are ;  it  may  be  a  book  verv  well  worth  having. 
I  admire  they  do  not  disperse  some  sheets  of  such  works.  What  they  can  add  to 
make  Morenos  Dictionary  so  very  voluminous,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  bought  it  in 
two  exorbitant  volumes,  and  thought  it  big  enough  so.  While  I  am  writing  this, 
company  is  come  in,  so  that  I  am  forced  to  breiu^  ofi^;  and  I  can  only  assure  you, 
that  upon  all  occasions,  you  shall  find  me  very  sincerely, 

lleverend  Sir. 

Your  uuthful  friend, ' 

W.  Cant. 

N.B.  This  is  the  earliest  letter  in  the  whole  collection;  and,  by  the  beginning  of  it,  seems  to  be 

the  first  which  the  archbishop  wrote  to  Mr.  Beauvoir. 

No.  n. 

A  LETTEB  PBOM  ME.   BEAXTVOIB  TO  ARCHBISHOP  WAKB. 

^,    ^  Paris,  Dec  11, 1717,  O.  S. 

My  Lobd^ 

I  HAD  the  honour  of  your  grace^s  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  but  Sunday  last,  and 
therefore  could  not  answer  it  sooner.  A  person  is  to  be  appointed  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions for  the  new  edition  of  St.  Chrysostome,  and  deliver  the  copies.  Enclosed 
is  an  account  of  the  J%esaurus\Anecdotorum.  Dr.  Du-Pin,  with  whom  I  dined  last 
Monday,  and  with  the  Syndic"  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  two  other  doctors,  tells  me, 

1  Dr.  William     Richardson,     master     of  (p.  167)  are :  •  Nemo  aspiam  ecclesias  Romans 

Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  and  canon  of  vel  Anglicanae  statnm  penitins  cognitum  et 

Lincoln.    See  his  noble  edition,  and  his  very  exploratum  haboit;  et  proinde  in  dispntandi 

elegant  and  judicious  continuation  of  bishop  arenam  prodiit  tum  ad  oppugnandam  turn  ad 

Godwin  8  CommentariuB  de  PrasuUlnu  Anglic,  propugnandum  instnictisaimus.' 
published  m  1748,  at  Cambridge.    His  words 
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that  wiiat  swelU  Moreri's  Dictionary  are  sereral  additions^  and  paiticolarlj  the 
fiunilies  of  Gbeat  Britain.  He  hath  the  chief  hand  in  this  new  edition.  They 
talked  as  if  the  whole  kingdom  was  to  appeal  to  the  future  general  council,  &c.  They 
wished  for  an  union  with  the  church  of  f^land,  as  the  most  effectual  means  to 
unite  all  the  western  churches.  Dr.  Du-Pin  desired  me  to  give  his  dulr  to  your 
grace,  upon  my  telling  him  that  I  would  send  you  an  arrit  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  relating  to  him,  and  a  small  tract  of  his.  I  have  transmitted  them  to  Mr. 
Preverean,  at  Mr.  Secretary  Addison's  office. 


No.  in. 

A  LETTER  7B0M  ABCHBISHOP  WAKE  TO  MB.  BBAT7Y0IB. 

Aug.  80, 1718. 

I  TOLD  you,  in  one  of  my  last  letters,  how  little  I  expected  from  the  present 
pretences  of  an  union  with  us.  Since  I  received  the  papers  you  sent  me,  I  am 
more  convinced  that  I  was  not  mistaken.  My  task  is  pretty  hard,  and  I  scarce  know 
how  to  mana^  myself  in  this  matter.  To  go  any  fk^her  than  I  have  done  in  it, 
even  as  a  divme  only  of  the  church  of  En^and,  may  meet  with  censure;  and,  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  cannot  treat  with  these  gentlemen.  I  do  not  think 
mj  character  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  an  archbishop  of  Paris;  on  the  contrary, 
without  lessening  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  church  of  England,  I  must  say 
it  is  in  some  respects  superior.  If  the  cardinal  were  in  earnest  for  such  an  imion, 
it  would  not  be  below  him  to  treat  with  me  himself  about  it  I  should  then  have  a 
sufficient  ground  to  consult  with  my  brethren,  and  to  ask  his  majesty's  leave  to  cor- 
reepond  with  him  concerning  it.  But  to  go  on  any  farther  with  tnese  gentlemen, 
•riU  only  expose  me  to  the  censure  of  doing  what,  in  my  station,  ought  not  to  be 
lone  without  the  king's  knowledge;  and  it  would  be  very  odd  for  me  to  have  an 
inthoritative  permission  to  treat  with  those  who  have  no  manner  of  authority  to 
treat  with  me.  However,  I  shall  venture  at  some  answer  or  other  to  both  their 
Letters  and  papers,  and  so  have  done  with  this  affair. 

I  cannot  tell  what  to  say  to  Dr.  Du-Pin.  K  he  thinks  we  are  to  take  their 
lirection  what  to  retain,  and  what  to  give  up,  he  is  utterly  mistaken.  I  am 
I  friend  to  peace,  but  more  to  truth.  And  they  may  depend  upon  it,  I  shall 
ilways  account  our  church  to  stand  upon  an  equal  foot  with  theirs ;  and  that 
we  are  no  more  to  receive  laws  from  them,  than  we  desire  to  impose  any  upon 
;hem.  In  short,  the  church  of  England  is  free,  is  orthodox :  she  nas  a  plenary 
mihority  within  herself,  and  has  no  need  to  recur  to  any  other  church  to  direct 
ber  what  to  retain  or  what  to  do.  Nor  will  we,  otherwise  than  in  a  brotherly  way, 
ind  in  a  full  equality  of  right  and  power,  ever  consent  to  have  any  treaty  with  that 
>f  France.  And,  therefore,  if  they  mean  to  deal  with  us,  they  must  lay  down  this 
for  the  foundation,  that  we  are  to  deal  with  one  another  upon  equal  terms.  If, 
xmsistently  with  our  own  establishment,  we  can  agree  upon  a  closer  union  with 
me  another,  well ;  if  not,  we  are  as  much,  and  upon  as  good  grounds,  a  free  inde- 
>endent  church  as  they  are.  And  for  myself,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  have 
nore  power,  larger  privileges,  and  a  greater  authority  than  any  of  their  archbishops ; 
rem  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  not  depiurt — no,  not  for  the  sake  of  an 
mion  with  them. 

You  see,  sir,  what  my  sense  of  this  matter  is ;  and  may  perhaps  think  that  I 
lave  a  little  altered  my  mind  since  this  afiair  was  first  set  on  loot.  As  to  my 
leflire  of  peace  and  union  with  all  other  Christian  churches,  I  am  still  the  same, 
mt  with  the  doctor's  Commomtarium  1  shall  never  comply.  The  matter  must  be 
mt  into  another  method;  and,  whatever  they  think,  they  must  alter  some  of 
heir  doctrines,  and  practices  too,  or  an  union  with  them  can  never  be  effected.  Of 
his,  as  soon  as  I  have  a  littie  more  leisure,  I  shall  write  my  mind  as  inoffensively 
0  I  can  to  them,  but  yet  freely  too. 

If  anything  is  to  come  of  this  matter,  it  will  be  the  shortest  method  I  can 
ake  of  accomplishing  it,  to  put  them  in  the  right  way.  If  nothing  (as  I  believe 
.othing  will  be  done  in  it),  it  is  good  to  leave  them  under  a  plain  knowledge  of 
rbat  we  think  of  ourselves  and  our  church,  and  to  let  them  see  that  we  neither 
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need  nor  aeck  the  union  proposed,  but  for  their  sake  as  well  as  our  own ;  or  rather 
neither  for  theirs  nor  ours ;  but  in  order  to  the  promotion  oi  a  catholic  communion 
(as  far  as  is  possible^  among  all  the  true  churches  of  Christ. 

I  have  now  plainly  opened  my  mind  to  you ;  you  will  communicate  no  more  of 
it  than  is  fitting  to  the  two  docftors,  but  keep  it  as  a  testimonjr  to  my  sincerity  in 
this  ai&ir ;  and  that  I  have  no  design  but  wnat  is  consbtent  with  the  honour  and 
freedom  of  our  English  church,  and  with  the  security  of  that  true  and  sound 
doctrine  which  is  taught  in  it,  and  from  which  no  consideration  shall  ever  make 
me  depart.    I  ain, 

Keverend  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

W.  Cakt. 

No.  IV. 

FBOM  ABCOBISUOP  WAKE  TO  MR.  BEAUYOIB. 

Oct  8,  1718. 

Whateteb  be  the  consequence  of  our  corresponding  with  the  Sorbonne  doctors 
about  matters  of  religion,  the  present  situation  of  our  aifidrs  plainly  seems  to  make 
it  necessary  for  us  so  to  do.  U nder  this  apprehension,  I  have  written,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  two  letters  to  your  two  doctors,  which  I  have  sent  to  the  secretary's 
office,  to  go  with  the  next  pacquet  to  mj  lord  Stair.  I  beg  you  to  inquire  after 
them ;  they  made  up  together  a  pretty  thick  pacquet,  directed  to  you.  In  that  to 
Dr.  Du-Pin,  I  have,  in  answer  to  two  of  nis  AlSS.,  described  the  method  <^ 
making  bishops  in  our  church.  I  believe  he  will  be  equaUy  both  pleased  and  sur- 
prised with  it  I  wish  you  could  show  him  the  form  of  consecration,  as  it  stands  in 
the  end  of  ^our  large  Common  Prayer-books.  The  rest  of  my  letters,  both  to  him  and 
Dr.  Piers,  is  a  venture,  which  I  know  not  how  they  will  take,  to  convince  them  of  the 
necessity  of  embracing  the  present  opportunity  of  breaking  off  from  the  pope,  and 
going  one  step  farther  than  they  have  yet  done  in  their  opinion  of  his  autnority,  so 
as  to  leave  him  only  a  primacy  of  place  and  honour;  and  that  merelv  by  eccleidas- 
tical  authority,  as  he  was  once  bishop  of  the  imperial  city.  I  hope  they  both  show 
you  my  letters :  they  are  at  this  time  very  lonjr,  and  upon  a  nice  point.  I 
shall  Ijie  very  glad  if  you  can  any  way  learn  how  they  take  the  freedom  I  have 
used,  and  wnat  they  really  think  of  it.  I  cannot  so  much  trust  to  their  answers, 
in  which  they  have  more  room  to  conceal  their  thoughts,  and  seldom  want  to 
overwhelm  me  with  more  compliments  than  I  desire,  or  am  well  able  to  bear. 

I'ray  do  all  you  can  to  searcn  out  their  real  sense  of,  and  motions  at  the  receipt 
of,  these  two  letters;  I  shall  thereby  be  able  the  better  to  judge  how  far  I  may 
venture  hereafter  to  offer  anything  to  them  upon  the  other  points  in  differentie 
between  us ;  though,  after  all,  I  still  think,  if  ever  a  reformation  be  made,  it  is  the 
state  that  must  govern  the  church  in  it.    But  this  between  ourselves. 


No.V. 

A   LETTEB  FROM  ARCIIBISnOP  WAKE  TO  DR.  DU-PIN, 
DATED   OCTOBER   1,  1718. 

Spectatissimo  Yiro,  eruditornm  snae  gentis,  m  Don  et  sui  «eculi,  principi,  Dno  L.  Ell.  Du-Pin, 

Doctor!  Pdrisiensi, 

Gul.  prov.  Div.  Cant  Archs.  in  omDibas  ev^poi^iF  xal  cvrfx&rrctF. 

DiTT  est,  amplissime  Domine,  ex  quo  debitor  tibi  factus  sum  ob  plures  tractatus 
^ISS.  quos  tuo  beneficio  a  dilecto  mihi  in  Christo  D.  Beauvoir  aocepi.  Perlejd 
diligenter  omnes,  nee  sine  fructu ;  plurima  quippe  ab  iis,  cognitu  dignissima,  vel 
primum  didici,  vel  clarius  intellexi ;  beatamque  nis  difficillimis  temporibus  censeo 
ecclesiam  Gallicanam,  quse  talem  sibi  in  promptu  habeat  doctorem,  in  dubiis  con- 
siliarium,  in  juribus  suis  tuendis  advocatum ;  qui  et  possit  et  audoat,  non  niotlo 
contra  sues  vel  erroncos  vel  perfidos  symmystas  dignitatem  ejus  tueri,  sod  et  ipa 
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nnnmo  jDontifici  (ut  olim  B.  Apostolus  Paulus  Petro)  in  faciem  resistere,  quia  rc- 
prehensibilis  est.  Atque  utinam  hsec  quae  Homes  aguntur,  tandem  aliquandoomnibus 
Tobis  animum  darent  ad  j  uraTestra  penitus  asserenda I  Ut  deinceps  non  ex  pragm aticis 
(at  olim)  sanctionibus^non  (ut  hoc  fere  tempore)  ex  concordatis,  non  expraejudicatis 
nominum  opLnionibus^  res  yestras  agatis :  sed  ea  autboritate  qua  decet  ecclesiam 
tarn  illustris  ac  preepotentis  imperii ;  ^nsd  nullo  jure,  vel  divino,  vel  humano,  alter! 
elim  autecclesise  aut  bomini  subjicitur;  sed  ipsa  jus  habet  intra  sesuanegotia 
terminandiy  et  in  onmibus,  sub  rege  suo  Cbristianissimo,  populum  suum  commissum 
propriis  suis  le^bus  et  sanctionibus  gubemandi. 

Lxpergiscimmi  itaque,  viri  eruditi;  et  (juod  ratio  postulate  nee  refragatur 
reli^o^  strenue  agite.  Hoc  bonorum  subditorum  erga  regem  suum  officium^ 
Chnstianorum  erga  episcopos  suos.  beu  1  nimium  extraneorum  tyrannide  oppressos, 
pietas  exigity  flagitat,  requirit.  Kxcutite  tandem  jugum  istud,  quod  nee  patres 
vestri,  nee  vos  ferre  potuistis.  Hie  ad  reformationem,  non  praetensam,  sed  veram, 
sed  justam,  sed  neccssariam  ecelesiffi  nostrse,  primus  fuit  gradus.  Qusb  Caesaris 
erant;  Csesari  reddidimus;  quce  Dei,  Deo.  Coronaa  impenali  regni  nostri  suum 
suprematum,  episcopatui  suam  6Kiar,  ecclesise  suam  lioertatem  restituit,  vel  eo 
solum  nomine  semper  cum  bonore  memorandus,  rex  Henricus  VIII.  H»e  omnia 
sub  pedibus  concuicaverat  idem  ille  time  nobis,  qui  jam  Tobis  inimicus.  Saepius 
authoritas  papalis  intra  certos  fines  legibus  nostris  antea  fuerat  coercita;  et  iis 
qnidem  legibus,  quas  BiquiB  hodie  inspiceret,  impossibile  ei  Tideretur  eas  potuisse, 
aliqua  vel  vi  vel  astutia,  perrumpere.  Sed  iaem  nobis  accidit  quod  iUis,  qui 
daemoniacum  vinculis  ligare  voluere.  Omnia  frustra  tentata ;  nibil  perfecere  inania 
legum  repa^a,  contra  nescio  quos  praetextus  potestatis  divinse  nullis  humanis 
eonstitutionibus  subditae.  Tandem  aefatigato  regno  dura  neeessitas  sua  jura 
tuendi  oculos  omnium  aperuit.  Proponitur  quaestio  episcopis  ac  clero  in  utriusque 
pTOvindae  sjrnodo  con^^tis,  an  episcopus  Komanus  in  sacris  scripturis  babeat 
aliquam  majorem  junsdictionem  in  regno  AngHae  quam  qui  vis  alius  extemus 
episcopus  P  In  partem  sanam,  justam,  veram,  utriusque  concilii  suffiragia  con- 
eurrere.  Quod  episcopi  cum  suo  clero  statuerant,  etiam  reeni  academiae  calculo 
mio  approbarunt,  rex  cum  parUamento  sancivit ;  adeoque  tanaem,  quod  unice  fieri 
poterat,  sublata  penitus  potestas,  quam  nullaB  leges,  nulla  jura,  vel  civilia  vel  ee- 
cdesiastica,  intra  debitos  nnes  unquam  poterant  continere.  En  nobis  promptum  ac 
paratum  exemplum ;  quod  sequi  vobis  gloriosum,  nee  minus  posteris  vestris  utile 
nierit  I  Quo  solo  pacem,  absque  veritatis  dispendio,  tueri  valeatis,  ac  irridere 
bruta  de  Vaticano  fulmina,  quae  jamdudum  ostenditis  vobis  non  ultra  terrori  eeee, 
utpote  a  sacris  scripturis  edoctis,  quod  tnaledictio  absque  causa  proUUa  non  super- 
vemet,    Prov.  xxvi.  2. 

State  ergo  in  libertate  qua  Cbristus  vos  donaverit.  Frustra  ad  concilium 
generale  nunquam  convocandum  res  vestras  refertis.  Frustra  decretorum  vim  sus- 
pendere  curatis,  quae  ab  initio  injusta,  erronea,  ac  absurda,  ac  plane  nulla  erant. 
Kon  talibus  subsioiis  vobis  opus  est.  Hegia  permissione,  autbontate  sua  a  Cbristo 
odmmiBsa,  arcbiepiscopi  et  episcopi  vestn  in  concilium  nationale  coeant :  acade- 
miarum,  cleri,  ac  praecipue  utrorumque  principis  theologicaB  facultatis  Parisiensis, 
consilium  atque  auxilium  sibi  assumant:  sic  muniti  quod  aequum  et  justum  fuerit 
decemant :  quod  decreverint  etiom  civili  autboritate  firmandum  curent :  nee 
patiantur  factiosos  homines  alio  res  vestras  vocare,  aut  ad  judieem  appellare  qui 
nullam  in  vos  autboritatem  exposcere  debeat,  aut,  si  exposcat,  merito  a  vobis 
recusari  et  poterit  et  debuerit. 

Ignoscas,  vir  -noXviiaBiaTaTf^  indignationi  dicam  an  amori  meo,  si  forte  aliquanto 
ultra  modum  commoveri  videar  ab  iis  ^uae  vobis  bis  proximis  annis  acciderint. 
Veritatem  Christi  omni  qua  possum  animi  devotione  colo.  Ilanc  vos  tuemini :  pro 
liac  censuras  pontificias  subiistis,  et  porro  ferre  parati  estis. 

Ille,  qui  se  pro  summo  ac  fere  unico  Cbristi  vicario  venditat,  veritatem  ejus  sub 
pedibus  proterit,  conculcat.  Justitiam  veneror :  ac  proinde  vos  injuste,  ac  plane 
trrannice,  si  non  oppressosi  at  petitos,  at  comminatos ;  at  ideo  solum  non  penitus 
obrutos,  subversos,  prostrates,  quia  Deus  furori  ejus  obicem  posuit,  nee  permiserit 
▼OS  in  ipsius  manus  incidere ;  non  possum  non  vindicare,  et  contra  violentum 
oppressorem,  meum  qualecunque  sufiragium  ferre. 

Jura  ac  libertates  inclyti  regni;  ccleDerrimo)  ecdeaiae,  praDstantissimi  cleri  cum 
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honoFO  intueor.  Heee  papa  reprobat,  contemnit ;  et,  dum  sic  alios  inctat^  merito 
se  aliis  castigaiidum,  certe  intra  pustoB  finea  coercendaniy  exhibet.  Siquid  ei 
potestatis  supra  alios  episcopos  Cnristus  commiserit,  proferantur  tabulsB;  jus 
evincatur ;  cedere  non  recusamus. 

Siquam  prserogativam  ecclesisB  concilia  sedis  impeiialis  episcopo  concesserint 
(etsi  cadente  imperio,  etiam  ea  prsBrogativa  excidisse  merito  possit  oenseri) ;  tamen 
quod  ad  me  attinet,  servatiB  semper  regnorum  iuribus,  ecclesiarum  libertatibus, 
episcoporum  dignitate,  modo  in  caeteris  convematur,  per  me  licet^  suo  fruatur, 
qualicunque  primatu ;  non  ego  illi  locum  {>rimum,  non  inanem  honoris  titulum 
invideo.  At  in  alias  ecclesias  dominari ;  episcopatum,  cujus  partem  Chzistus  uni- 
cuique  episcopo  in  solidum  reliquit,  tantum  non  in  solidum  sibi  soli  Tindicare ; 
siquis  ejus  injustce  tjrannidi  sese  opposuerit^  coelum  ac  terram  in  illius  pemiciem 
commovere;  lifec  nee  nos  unquam  ferre  potuimus,  nee  vos  debetis.  In  noc  pads 
fundamento  si  inter  nos  semel  conveniatur,  in  ceeteris  aut  idem  sentiemua  omnes, 
aut  facile  aUi  aliis  diesentiendi  libertatem  absque  pacis  jactura  concedemus. 

Sed  abripit  calamum  meum  nescio  quis  'EyOovaiaofAo^f  dum  de  Testris  injuriis 
nimium  sum  solicitus ;  et  forte  liberius  quam  par  esset  de  his  rebus  ad  te  scripsisse 
videbor. 

Ego  Tero  uti  ea  omnia,  quad  tu  in  iuo  CommonUorio  exaraveiis^  etiam  ilia  in 
quibus  ab  invicem  dissentimus,  grato  snimo  accipio ;  ita  ut  i^rte,  ut  candide  et 
absque  omni  fuco  porro  ad  me  scribere  pergas,  eaque  napprioi^  qua  amicum  cum 
amico  agere  deceat,  imprimis  a  te  peto ;  eo  te  nuhi  amiciorem  fore  ATiatimmnM^  q^o 
simplicius,  quo  planius,  quicquid  censueris,  libere  dixeris. 

Nee  de  Commomtario  tiio  amplius  aliquid  hoc  tempore  reponam ;  in  quo  cum 
plurinui  placeant,  tum  id  impnmis,  quod  etiam  tuo  judicio,  non  adeo  longe  ab 
invicem  distemus,  quin  si  de  natema  unione  ineunda  publica  aliquando  authoritate 
deUberari  contigerit,  via  facile  inveniri  potent  ad  pacem  inter  nos  stabiHendaniy 
salva  utrinque  ecclesiiB  catholicss  fide  ac  Teritate. 

Quod  ad  alteros  tuos  tractatus  de  constitutione  episcoportmi  in  ecdesiis  Tacaati- 
bu8,  siquidem  papa,  legitime  requisitus,  fetcultates  suss  personis  a  rege  nominatis 
obstinate  pemegaverit;  in  iis  sane  reperio  quod  non  tua  eruditione  et  judicio  sit; 
quare,  ne  prorsus  aovfi€oXoc  discedam,  ordinem  tibi  breviter  delineabo  constitueDdi 
episcopos  m  hac  reformata  nostra  ecclesia. 

Tu  judicabis,  an  aliquid  magis  canonice  vel  excogitari  yel  statu!  potuerit. 


No.  VI. 

A   LETTEB  FROM  AUCHBISHOP  ^TAKE  TO   DR.   P.   MEfiS  GtRARDIN, 

WRITTEN  IN   OCTOBER,  1718. 

pFODstantiBsimo  Viro,  consummatissimo  Theologo,  Dno  Patricio  Piers  de  Girardin,  Sacne 

Facultaiis  ParisieDsia  TheoIogisB  Doctori) 
Gal.  prov.  Div.  Cant  Archs.  Gratiam,  Pacem,  ac  Salutem  in  Domino. 

Post  prolixiores  epistolas  eruditissimo  confratri  tuo  D»*»  D^  Du-Pin  hoc  ipeo 
tempore  exaratas ;  quasque  ego  paulo  minus  tuas  quam  illius  existimari,  velim ; 
facilius  a  te  veniam  impetrabo,  vir  spectatissime,  si  wiquanto  brevius  ad  te  rescri- 
bftni ;  et  in  illis  quidem  animi  mei  vel  amori  vel  indignationi  libere  indulBi ;  eaque 
Biniplicitate,  qua  decet  Christianum,  et  maxime  episcopum,  quid  vobis,  mea  eidtem 
pcntentia,  facta  opus  sit,  aperte  exposui.  Siquid,  vel  tuo  vel  illius  iudicio,  asperius 
quam  par  esset  a  me  exciderit,  cum  vestri  causa  adeo  commotus  fuerim,  facile  id 
homini  tam  benevole  erga  vos  animate,  uti  spero,  condonabitis :  imaque  reminiece- 
mini,  nullam  unquam  vobis  stabilem  inter  vos  pacem,  aut  catholicam  cum  aliis 
unionem,  haberi  posse,  dum  aliquid  ultra  merum  honoris  primatum  ac  wpoilpiuv 
pontifici  Romano  tribuitis.  Hoc  nos  per  aliquot  seecula  experti  sumus ;  vos  jam 
sentire  debetis,  qui,  nescio  quo  insane  ipsius  beneficio,  adeo  commodam  occasionem 
nacti  estis,  non  tam  ab  illius  decretis  appellandi,  quam  ab  ipsius  dominio  ac  poten- 
tate vos  penitus  subducendi.  Ipse  vos  pro  schismaticis  habet ;  qualem  tos  eum 
censere  debetis  ?  Ipse  a  vestra  commumone  se  suosque  separandos  publico  denun- 
ciat.     Quid  vobis  in  hoc  casu  faciendum?    Liceat  mihi  veteris  alius  Cesaieie 
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epiflcopi  Fumiliani  verbis  resj^ndeie ;  sic  olim  Stephanum  papam  acriter  quidem, 
•ed  non  ideo  minus  juste,  castigaTit :  Vklequa  imptiitia  reprehendere  audeas  eoa  qui 
eomtra  fnendacium  pro  veritate  nilunhtr,  Peccatum  vero  quam  magnum  tUn  exagge^ 
radi,  quando  tea  tot  gregibuB  tcidisti :  exciduti  enim  te  ipmmy  noli  tefaUere :  mqmdem 
iUe  est  vere  9chismaticu8  qui  9e  a  communiane  ecclesiastica  unitatis  apostatam  fecerit. 
Dmn  enim  putas  omne»  a  te  abetineri  posse,  solum  te  ab  omnibus  abstinuisti,  Oypr. 
Op.  Epist  75. 

Agite  ergo,  viri  eruditi,  et  quo  tos  divina  proTidentia  vocat,  libenter  sequimini. 
Clemens  papa  yos  abdicavit :  a  sua  et  suorum  communione  repulit,  rejedt.  Vos 
illius  authontati  renunciate.  Cathedrsd  Petri,  ^uie  in  omnibus  catholicis  ecdesiis 
oooserratur^  adhsBrete ;  etiam  nostram  ne  refugiatis  communionem ;  q^uibuscum  si 
non  in  ommbus  omnino  doctrine  ChristianfiB  capitibus  conveniatis,  at  m  prsecipuisy 
at  in  fundamentalibus,  at  in  omnibus  articulis  fidei  ad  salutem  necessaiiis  ^ane 
OQoaentitis ;  etiam  in  csBteris,  uti  speramus,  brevi  consensuri.  Nobis  certe  eo  minus 
TOS  Tel  hflsreticos  Tel  schismaticos  fore  confidite,  quod  a  papa  ejecti  pro  hssreticiB 
et  schismaticis  Romas  aestimemini.  Sed  contrahenoa  Tela,  nee  mdulgendum  huic 
meo  pro  Tobis  zelo,  etsi  sit  secundum  scientiam.  Prudentibus  loquor }  tos  ipsi, 
quod  dico,  judicate. 

Ad  literas  tuas,  pnestantissime  Domine,  redeo  ;  in  quibus  uti  tuum  de  medio- 
critate  mea  judicium,  magis  ex  afiectu  erga  me  tuo.  quam  secundum  merita  mea 
jNTolatum,  gratanter  accipio,  ita  in  eo  te  nunquam  falli  patiar,  quod  me  pacis  eccle* 
nasticas  amantissimum  credas,  omniaque  iUi  consequendae  danda  putem,  praeter 
Teritatem.  Quantum  ad  illam  promovendam  tu  jamjam  contulens,  ex  sex  iUis 
propositionibus  quas  tuis  inseruisti  Uteris,  gratus  agnosco ;  ac  nisi  ambitiose  magis 
quam  hominem  privatum  deceat,  me  facturum  existimarem,  etiam  eruditissimis 
illis  confratribus  tuis  doctoribus  Sorbonids,  quibus  priores  meas  literas  commu* 
nicasti,  easdemper  te  gratias  referrem.  Sane  lacultas  Testra  Parisiensis,  uti  maxi- 
mum in  his  rebus  pondus  merito  habere  debeat,  siTe  numerum,  siTe  dignitatem, 
aiTe  denique  eruditionem  suorum  membrorum  s^ctemus :  ita  a  Tobis  exordium 
sumere  debebit  unio  ilia  inter  nos  tantopere  desiderata,  siquidem  eam  aliquando 
iniri  Toluerit  Deus. 

Interim  gratulor  Tobis  post  illustrissimmn  card.  Noaillium,  alterum  ilium  ecclesiaa 
Gallicanffi,  fidei  catholicae,  colmnnam  et  omamentum,  procuratorem  reg^um  D.  D. 
Jolj  de  Fieury ;  quern  Tirum  ego  non  jam  primum  ex  tuis  Uteris  debito  prosequi 
honore  didici,  venmi  etiam  ob  ea  quas  vestri  causa  his  proximis  annis  pubhce 
egerit,  antea  suspicere,  et  pene  venerari,  consueveram.  Sub  his  ducibus,  quid  non 
sperandum  in  pubUcum  vestrum  ac  cathoUcas  ecclesise  commodum  ?  Intonet  de 
Vaticano  pontifex  Komanus:  fremant  inter  vos  ipsos  coi^urata  turba,  Romanao 
curisQ  scrvi  magis  ^uam  suas  Gallise  fideles  subditi.  His  praesidiis  ab  eorum  injuriis 
tuti,  vanas  eorum  iras  contemnere  valeatis. 

Ego  vero,  uti  omnia  vobis  pubUce  fausta  ac  felicia  precor,  ita  tibi,  spectatissime 
vir,  me  semper  addictissimum  fore  promitto.  De  quo  quicquid  ahas  senseris,  id 
saltem  ut  de  me  credas  jure  postulo ;  me  sincere  veritatem  Christi  et  amare  et 
quaerere,  et,  nisi  omnino  me  fallat  animus,  etiam  assecutum  esse.  NulU  Christiano 
uiimicus  antehac  aut  fui  aut  deinceps  sum  futurus ;  sic  de  erroribus  eorum,  qui  a 
me  dissident,  judico,  ut  semper  errantes  Deo  judicandos  relinquam.  Homo  sum, 
errare  possum ;  sic  vero  animatus  audacter  dicam,  haereticus  esse  nolo.  Te  vero, 
Biquidem  id  permittas,  fratrem  :  sin  id  minus  placeat,  saltem  id  indulgebis,  ut  me 
vere  et  ex  animo  profitear^  excellentissime  Domine,  tui  amantissimum. 

w.c. 
No.  vn. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTEll  FBOM  ABCHBISHOP  WAKE  TO  KB.  BBATTTOIB. 

Nov.  6,0.  a,  1718. 

Your  last  letter  g^Tes  me  some  trouble,  but  more  curiosity.  I  Uttib  thought, 
when  I  wrote  to  your  two  doctors,  that  my  letters  should  haTe  been  read,  mudi 
leas  copies  of  them  given  to  any  such  great  persons  as  you  mention.  I  write  in 
haste,  as  vou  know,  and  trust  no  amanuensiB  to  copy  for  me,  because  I  will  not  be 
liable  to  De  betrayed.     And  upon  a  review  of  my  foul,  and  only  copy  of  them^ 
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Binco  I  had  your  account  from  Paris,  I  find  somo  things  might  have  been  mord^ 
accuratoly  exprossod,  had  I  taken  more  time  to  correct  my  style.  But  I  wioh  that 
may  be  the  worst  exception  against  them :  I  fear  the  freedom  I  took  in  exhorting 
thorn  to  do  somewhat  in  earnest,  upon  so  fair  a  provocation  with  regaid  to  the 
pi4)al  authority,  though  excused  as  well  as  I  could,  will  hardly  go  down  so  effec- 
tually as  I  could  wish  with  them.  This  raises  mv  curiosity  to  know  truly  and 
expressly  how  that  part  of  my  letters  operated  on  both  your  doctors ;  which,  by  a 
wary  obsenation,  you  may  in  good  measure  gather  from  their  discourse.  I  cannot 
tell  whether  they  showed  my  letters  to  you ;  if  they  did,  I  am  sure  you  will  think 
I  did  not  mince  the  matter  with  them  in  that  particular. 

Of  vour  two  doctors,  Dr.  Piers  seems  the  more  polite:  he  writes  elegantly 
both  for  style  and  matter,  and  has  the  free  air,  even  as  to  the  business  of  an 
union.  Yet  I  do  not  despair  of  Dr.  Du-Pin,  whom,  thirty  years  ago,  in  his  col- 
lection of  tracts  relating  to  church  discipline,  I  did  not  think  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God, 

No.  vni. 

EXTBACT  OF  A  LBTTBB  FBOM  AJUJHBISHOP  WAKB  TO  KB.  BBAUTOtar 

Nov.  18, 171& 

At  present^  mv  more  particular  curiosity  leads  me  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the 
leadinjj  men  in  France  with  regard  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  from  which^  if  we  could 
onco  divide  the  Gallican  church,  a  reformation  in  other  matters  would  follow  of 
course.  The  scheme  that  seems  to  me  most  likely  to  prevail,  is,  to  agree  in  the 
independence  (as  to  all  matters  of  authority)  of  every  national  church  on  any 
others ;  and  in  their  ri^ht  to  determine  aU  matters  that  arise  within  themselves ; 
and,  for  points  of  doctnne,  to  agree,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  articles  of  any  moment 
(as  in  eftect  we  either  already  do,  or  easily  may)  ;  and  for  other  matters,  to  allow 
a  difFerence,  till  God  shall  bring  us  to  an  union  in  those  also.  One  only  thing 
should  be  provided  for,  to  purge  out  of  the  public  offices  of  the  church  such  things 
as  hinder  a  perfect  communion  in  the  service  of  the  church,  that  so,  whenever  any 
one  como  from  us  to  them,  or  from  them  to  us,  we  may  aU  join  together  in  prayers 
and  the  holy  sacraments  with  each  other.  In  our  liturjry  there  is  nothing  but  what 
they  allow,  save  the  single  rubric  relating  to  the  eucnarist ;  in  theirs  nothing  but 
what  they  agree  may  be  laid  aside,  and  yet  the  public  offices  be  never  the  worse 
or  more  im])erl*ect  for  want  of  it.  Such  a  scheme  as  this  I  take  to  be  a  more  proper 
ground  of  peace,  at  the  beginning,  than  to  go  to  more  particulars ;  if  in  such  a 
foundation  we  could  once  agree,  the  rest  would  be  more  easily  built  upon  it. 
If  you  find  occasion,  and  that  it  may  be  of  use,  you  may  extract  this  object,  and 
offer  it  to  their  consideration,  as  what  you  take  to  be  ray  sense  in  the  beginning  of 
a  treaty  ;  not  that  I  think  we  shall  stop  here,  but  that,  being  thus  far  agreed,  we 
shall  the  more  easily  go  into  a  gi-eater  perfection  hereafter.  I  desire  you  to 
observe,  as  much  as  you  can,  when  it  is  I  may  the  most  properly  write  to  the  doc- 
tors. 1  took  the  subject  of  the  pope's  authority  in  my  last,  as  arising  naturally 
from  the  present  state  of  their  affairs,  and  as  the  first  thing  to  be  settled  in  order  to 
an  union.  How  my  freedom  in  that  respect  has  been  received,  I  desire  you  freely 
to  communicate. 

No.  IX. 

EXTRACT   OF    A    LETTER   FROM    ARCHBISHOP  WAKE    TO    MB.    BEAUVOIB. 

Dec  2,  O.  S.,  1718. 
I  A  51  glad  the  two  doctors  seem  to  receive  my  last  letters  so  well.  The  truth  is* 
that  while  they  manage  as  they  do  with  the  court  of  Kome,  nothing  will  be  done 
to  any  purpose  :  and  all  ends  in  trifling  at  the  last.  We  honestly  deny  the  pope 
all  authority  over  us :  thev  pretend,  in  words,  to  allow  him  so  much  as  is  con- 
sistent with  what  they  call  their  Gallican  pri\ileges;  but  let  him  ever  so  little 
upe  it  contrary  to  their  good  liking,  they  protest  against  it,  appeal  to  a  general 
council,  and  then  mind  him  as  little  as  we  can  do.    In  earnest,  I  think  we  tiMt 
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his  holinesfl  not  only  with  more  sincerity,  but  more  respect  than  they ;  for,  to  own 
a  power,  and  yet  keep  a  reserve  to  obey  that  power  only  so  far,  and  in  such  cases 
as  wo  may  make  ourselves  judffes  of,  is  a  greater  affront  than  honestly  to  confess 
tiiat  we  deny  the  power,  and,  tor  that  reason,  refuse  to  obey  it.  But  my  design 
was  partly  to  bring  them  to  this,  and  partly  to  see  how  they  would  bear  at  least 
tiiejproposal  of  totfdly  breakinf^  off  from  the  court  and  bishop  of  Rome. 

What  you  can  observe  or  discover  more  of  their  inclinations  in  this  particular 
will  be  of  good  use,  especially  if  it  could  be  found  out  what  the  court  would  do^ 
and  how  far  that  may  be  likely  to  countenance  the  clergy  in  such  a  separation.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  the  leading  men  of 
that  side,  who  may  in  time  be  made  use  of  to  the  good  work  of  reforming  in 
earnest  the  Gallican  church.  I  am  a  little  unhappy  that  I  have  none  here  I  yet 
dare  trust  with  what  I  do;  though  I  am  satisfied  most  of  our  high-church  bishops 
and  clergy  would  readily  come  into  such  a  design.  But  these  are  not  men  either 
to  be  confided  in^  or  made  use  of^  by 

*  Your  assured  friend, 

W.  Cant. 

P.S. — Did  cardinal  de  Noailles  know  what  authority  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury has  gotten  by  the  reformation,  and  how  much  a  greater  man  he  is  now  than 
'when  he  was  the  pope's  legattts  natuSf  it  might  encourage  him  to  follow  so  good  a 
pattern ;  and  be  assured  (in  that  case),  he  would  lose  nothing  by  sending  back  his 
cardinal's  cap  to  Rome.    I  doubt  your  doctors  know  little  ot  these  matters. 

No.  X. 

EXIBACT   OP  A   LETTEB   FROM   ABCHBISHOP  WAKE   TO   WBL    BEATTyOIE. 

Jan.  28,  O.  S.,  1718. 
WiTEK  you  see  my  letter  (for  I  conclude  the  doctor  will  show  it  you),  you  may 
do  well  to  bring  on  the  discourse  of  our  episcopal  ric^hts  and  privile^  in  England, 
and  particularly  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  archbishop  of  Canteroury,  which,  I 
believe,  are  greater  than  those  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  or  of  all  the  arch- 
bishops in  franco.     This  may  raise  in  them  a  curiosity  to  know  more  of  this 
matter,  which,  if  they  desire,  I  will  take  the  first  little  leisure  I  have  to  give  them 
a  more  particular  account  of  it.     We  must  deal  with  men  in  their  own  way,  if  we 
mean  to  do  any  good  with  them.    They  have  been  used  to  a  pompous  ministry, 
andy  like  the  Jews  heretofore,  would  despise  the  Messiah  himself  if  he  should 
come  in  a  poor  and  low  estate  to  them.    And,  therefore,  though,  for  myself,  I 
account  all  temporal  grandeur  as  nothing,  and  am  afraid  it  has  rather  hurt  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  the  true  spirit  of  piety  and  religion,  than  done  any  real 
service  to  either,  yet  it  may  be  the  means  of  disposing  these  gentlemen  to  a  more 
favourable  thought  of,  and  inclination  towards,  a  reformation ;  to  convince  them 
that  they  may  return  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  leave  the  corruptions  of 
Home,  without  losing  any  honour,  any  power,  that  a  servant  of  Christ  would 
desire  to  be  troubled  withal.     Had  the  first  reformers  in  France  yielded  to  this 
scheme,  as  we  in  England  showed  them  an  example,  the  whole  Gallican  church 
had  come  in  to  them,  and  been  at  this  day  as  we  are  now :  we  must  therefore  hit 
off  the  blot  which  they  made,  and  satisfy  their  ambition  so  far  as  to  show  them 
that  they  may  reform,  without  giving  up  either  their  authority  or  revenues,  and  bo 
still  as  great;  but  much  better,  bishops,  under  our  circumstances  than  under  their 
own. 

As  to  the  pope's  authority,  I  take  the  difference  to  be  only  this :  that  we  may 
all  agree  (without  troubling  ourselves  with  the  reason)  to  allow  him  a  primacy  of 
order  in  the  episcopal  college.  They  would  have  it  thought  necessary  to  hold 
communion  witn  him,  and  allow  him  a  little  canonical  authority  over  them,  as  long 
as  he  will  leave  them  to  prescribe  the  bounds  of  it  We  fairly  say  we  know  of  no 
authority  he  has  in  our  realm  j  but  for  actual  submission  to  him,  they  as  little 
mind  it  as  we  do. 

At  present  he  has  put  them  out  of  his  communion ;  we  have  withdrawn  our- 
selves from  his ;  both  are  out  of  communion  with  him,  and  I  think  it  is  not  mate- 
rial on  which  side  the  brerch  lief. 
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A  LETTXR  FB03C  ABCHMBHOP  WAKE  TO  XX.  BSAHTOIX. 

Feb.  5, 1718-19^  0.& 
I  DO  not  doubt  tliat  mine  of  the  18th  of  Jimuffy,  with  the  two  endoaed  for  mj 
lord  Stair  and  Dr.  Du-Pin,  are  before  this  come  aafe  to  you.    I  ahoold  not  be 
eorry  itf  upon  this  late  tranaaction  between  the  doctor  and  miniatiy,  yoa  haTe  kept 
it  in  jour  handay  and  not  deliTered  it  to  him.    I  had  just  be^pm  »  letter  to 
Dr.  Piers,  but  haTe  thrown  aside  what  I  writ  of  it,  since  I  receiTed  jour  last ; 
and  must  beg  the  iaTOur  oi  you  to  make  mj  excuse  to  him,  with  the  tenders  of  mj 
hearty  sendee,  till  I  see  a  uttle  more  what  the  meaning  of  this  present  inqui- 
sition is.    I  am  not  so  unacquainted  with  the  finesses  of  courts,  as  not  to  appre- 
hend, that  what  is  now  done  may  be  as  well  in  fiftvour  of  the  doctor*a  attempt  as 
against  it.     J£  the  yrocurewr'-ghiiral  be  indeed  well  afiected  to  it,  he  miffht  take 
this  method,  not  only  to  his  own  securitr,  but  to  bring  the  afiair  under  a&libera- 
tion,  and  give  a  handle  to  those  whom  it  chiefly  concerns  to  discover  their  senti- 
ments of  it.     But  the  matter  may  be  also  put  to  another  use,  and  nobody  can 
answer  that  it  shall  not  be  so :  and  till  I  see  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  sudden 
turn,  I  shall  write  no  more  letters  for  the  French  ministry  to  examine,  but  content 
myself  to  have  done  enough  already  to  men  who  cannot  keep  their  own  counsel, 
and  live  in  a  country  where  even  the  private  correspondence  of  learned  men  with 
one  another  must  he  brought  to  a  public  inquiry,  and  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
state  inquisition.    I  am  not  aware,  that  in  any  of  my  letters  there  is  one  line  that 
can  give  a  just  offence  to  the  court.    I  always  tools  it  for  granted,  that  no  step 
should  be  taken  towards  an  union,  but  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation,  and 
even  by  the  authority,  of  civil  powers;  and  indeed,  if  1  am  in  ue  right,  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  any  purpose  in  this  case  but  hj  throwing  off  the  pope's 
authoniy,  as  the  first  step  to  oe  made  in  order  to  it,  it  is  impossible  for  any  such 
attonipt  to  bo  made  by  any  power  less  than  the  king's.     All,  therefore,  that  hss 
pnw»ea  hitherto,  stands  clear  of  any  just  exception  as  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  it  is 
only  a  consultation  in  order  to  find  out  a  way  how  an  union  might  be  made,  if  a 
fit  occa«ion  nhould  hereafter  be  offered  for  the  doing  of  it.     Yet  still  1  do  not  like 
to  liuv(>  my  letters  exposed  in  such  a  manner,  though  satisfied  there  is  nothing  to 
1k)  (ixcopted  against  in  them  j   and  think  I  shall  be  kind  to  the  doctors  themselves, 
to  HUHpend,  at  least  for  a  while,  my  further  troubling  of  them.     I  hope  you  will 
endeavour,  by  some  or  other  of  your  friends,  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  this 
motion;  from  whom  it  came;  how  far  it  has  gone;  what  was  the  occasion  of  it; 
and  what  is  like  to  be  the  consequence  of  it ;  what  the  abb^  du  Bois  says  of  my 
leitcrn,  and  how  they  are  received  by  him  and  the  other  ministers.     I  shall  soon 
discover  whether  any  notice  has  been  taken  of  it  to  our  ministry;  and  I  should 
think,  if  the  abb6  spoke  to  your  lord  about  it,  he  would  acquaint  you  with  it. 

No.  XII. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  ARCHBISHOP  WAKE  TO  MR.   BEATTVOnL 

Feb.  2i  1718. 
T  i>o  not  at  all  wonder  that  the  cardinals  Eohan  and  Bissi  should  do  all  they 
can  to  blacken  the  good  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  in  him  the  party  of  the  anti- 
couHtitutionists,  but  especially  the  Sorbonne,  their  most  weighty'  and  learned 
adversaries ;  and  I  am  sensible  that  such  a  complaint  is  not  only  the  most  proper 
to  do  this^  but  to  nut  the  coxirt  itself  under  some  difliculties,  which  way  soever  it 
acts  upon  it.  But  I  am  still  the  more  curious  to  learn,  if  it  were  possible,  not  only 
tli(^  proceedings  of  the  ministry'  above  board  hereupon,  but  their  private  thoughts 
and  (minions  about  it.  I  am  under  no  concern  upon  my  own  account,  further  5ian 
thot  1  woxild  be  unwilling  to  have  my  letters  scanned  by  so  many  great  men, 
wliich  will  Hcarooly  bear  tlie  judgment  of  mv  very  friends.*  You  must  do  me  the 
favour  to  got  out  of  your  doctors  what  will  te  most  obliging  to  them,  whether 
to  continue  to  vMite  to  them,  or  to  he  silent  for  a  while,  till  we  see  what  will  be 
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the  effect  of  this  in^uiiy.  In  the  mean  time,  it  ffrows  every  day  plainer  what  I 
said  from  the  beginning,  that  no  reformation  can  be  made  but  by  the  authority 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  court ;  and  thbt  all  we  divines  have  to  do  is,  to 
nae  our  interest  to  gain  them  to  it,  and  to  have  a  plan  ready  to  offer  to  them,  if 
they  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  come  into  it. 

1  am  at  present  engaged  in  twe  or  three  other  transactions  of  moment  to  the 
foreiffn  protestants,  which  take  up  abundance  of  my  time ;  God  knows  what  wUl 
be  we  effect  of  it  Nevertheless,  if  I  can  in  any  way  help  to  promote  this, 
though  I  am  at  present  without  any  hel^,  alone,  in  this  project,  I  shall  do  my 
utmost,  both  to  Keep  up  my  poor.Lttle  interest  with  the  two  doctors  and  theur 
Inends,  and  to  concert  proper  methods  with  them  about  it  The  surest  way  will 
be  to  begin  as  well,  and  to  go  as  far  as  we  can.  in  settling  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence <me  with  another ;  to  agree  to  own  each  otner  as  true  brethren,  and  members 
of  the  catholic  Christian  church ;  to  agree  to  communicate  in  everything  we  can 
with  one  another  (which,  on  their  side,  is  very  easy,  there  beuiff  noting  in  our 
offices,  in  any  degree,  contrary  to  their  own  principles) ;  and  would  they  purge  out 
of  theirs  what  is  contrary  to  ours,  we  mi^ht  join  in  the  public  service  with  them, 
and  yet  leave  one  another  in  the  free  bberty  of  believing  transubstantiation  or 
not,  so  long  as  we  did  not  require  anything  to  be  done  bv  either  in  pursuance  of 
that  opinion.  The  Lutherans  do  this  very  thing ;  manv  of  them  communicate  not 
only  in  prayers,  but  in  the  communion,  with  us ;  ana  we  never  inquire  whether 
they  beheve  consubstantiation,  or  even  pay  any  worship  to  Christ  as  present  with 
the  elements,  so  long  as  their  outward  actions  are  the  same  with  our  own,  and 
they  give  no  offence  to  any  with  their  opinions. 

P.S.  Since  this  last  accident,  and  the  public  noise  of  an  union  at  Paris,  I  have 
spoken  something  more  of  it  to  my  friends  here,  who,  I  begin  to  hope,  will  faU  in 
with  it  I  own  a  correspondence,  but  say  not  a  tittle  how  far,  or  in  what  way,  I 
have  proceeded,  more  than  that  letters  nave  passed,  which  can  no  longer  be  a 
secret    I  have  never  shown  one  of  my  own  or  the  doctors'  to  anybody. 


No.  xin. 

EXTRACT    OF  A    LETTEB  FBOM    ABCHBISHOP    WAK£    TO    ITR.    BfiAtTVOlB. 

Mardil6,&Y.il7l8. 

I  THA9X  Tou  for  youT  account  of  what  passed  between  Mods.  Hop  and  yon, 
relating  to  the  project  of  an  union :  I  doubt  that  gentlenum  will  not  oe  pleased 
with  n,  because,  indeed,  the  GhUlican  church  will  never  unite  with  any  church 
that  has  not  an  orderly  episcopacy  in  it  I  am  very  sorry  my  poor  letters  are  made 
so  public.  The  next  thmg  will  oe,  that  either  the  imprudence  of  our  friends,  or 
the  malice  of  our  enemies,  will  print  them :  and  then  I  shall  have  censures  enough 
for  them,  perhaps  some  reflections  printed  upon  them,  or  answers  made  to  them ; 
but  this  shall  not  engage  me  in  any  defence  of  them,  or  in  taking  any  further 
notice  of  them.  I  beg  you  to  keep  those  I  have  written  to  yourself  from  all 
view  ;  for  I  have  no  copies  of  them,  and  I  wrote  them  as  I  do  my  other  ordinary 
letters,  without  any  great  thought  or  consideration,  more  than  what  my  subject 
(as  I  was  writing)  lea  me  in  that  instant  to.  This  is  the  liberty  to  be  taken  with 
a  friend,  where  one  is  sure  what  he  writes  shall  go  no  further ;  but  for  the  same 
reason,  will  require  the  strictest  suppression  from  an^r  other  view.  I  cannot  yet 
gaeas  what  this  turn  means,  nor  how  it  will  end ;  I  wish  your  doctors  could  give 
you  some  further  light  into  it 

P.S.  I  entreat  you  never  to  forget  me  to  the  two  eood  doctors,  whom  I  love 
and  honour :  keep  up  the  little  interest  I  have  with  uiem.  As  soon  as  ever  the 
present  turn  is  over,  I  will  write  to  Dr.  Girardin.  I  hope  my  letters  will  not 
always  be  carried  as  criminals  before  the  secretary  of  state,  though  I  am  persuaded 
lie  bears  no  iU-will  to  me. 
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No.  XIV. 

SXTR^iCT  OF  A   LETTER  FBOM  ARCHBISHOP  WiXE  TO  KB.  BEAITTOIR. 

April  29,  1719. 
I  AM  much  concerned  to  hear  that  Dr.  Du-Pin  decays  so  fast :  I  feared  by  his  last 
letter  that  he  was  sinking  apace.  Pray,  is  there  any  good  print  of  him  taken 
these  last  years  ?  for  I  have  one  that  was  made  when  he  was  a  young  man.  I  am 
sorry  Dr.  iHers  grows  faint-hearted :  I  never  thought  anything  could  be  done  as 
to  a*  reformation  in  France,  without  the  authority  of  the  court:  but  I  was  in  hopes 
the  regent  and  others  might  have  found  their  account  in  such  an  attempt;  and 
then  Uie  good  disposition  of  the  bishops,  clenry,  and  Sorbonne,  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  would  have  given  a  great  deal  or  spirit  and  expedition  to  it  I  have 
done  what  was  proper  for  me  in  that  matter :  I  can  now  go  no  further,  till  the 
abbot  Du  Bois  is  better  disposed ;  yet  I  shall  still  be  plea»&d  to  keep  up  a  little 
esteem  between  those  gentlemen,  which  will  do  us  some  good,  if  it  does  not  do 
them  any  service.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  good  old  man  (Du-Pm)  does  not  think 
us  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  have  with  this  sent  a  letter  of  friendship 
to  Dr.  Piers,  which  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  him,  with  my  kind  respects. 

No.  XV. 

EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  PROM  ARCHBISHOP  WAKE  TO  DR.  DU-PIN,  DATED 

LAMBETH,  MAT   1,  1719. 

y.B.  Dn-Pin  was  dead  before  it  arrived  at  Paris. 

Speraveram  equidem  tua  auctoritate,  constantia,eruditione,  pietate,moderatione, 
qua)  omnia  adeo  in  te  perfecta  esse  nosCuntur,  ut  vix  in  auis  singula,  pneclaii 
alicjuid  ad  Dei  gloriam,  ecclesiaeque  Gallicante  utilitatem,  perfici  potuisse.  Credi- 
deniu  mlvenisse  tempus,  in  quo,  excusso  Komanffi  tyrannidis  jugo,  una  nobisciun 
in  eandem  communionem  coalcvsceretis.  In  dogmadbus,  prout  a  te  candide  pro- 
ponuntur,  non  admodum  dissentimus:  in  reginiine  ecclesiastico  minus  :  in  funda- 
nientalibiis,  sive  doctrinam  sive  disciplinam  spectemus,  vix  oninino.  Quam  facilis 
erat  ab  his  initiis  ad  concordiam  progressus,  mode  aiiimos  haberemus  ad  pacom 
composites !  Sed  hoc  priucipibus  Sfeculi  non  arridet,  unionis  inimicis  eliam 
plunnium  displicet :  neque  nobis  forte  dabit  Deus  esse  tam  felicibus,  ut  ad  hujii>- 
mocli  unionem  nostram  qualenicun^ue  operam  conferamus.  Relinquamus  hoc  Illi» 
in  Cuius  manu  sunt  rerum  onmium  tempora  et  occasiones.  Sufficiat  voluL^e 
aliquid  in  tam  insigni  opere,  forte  et  semma  in  terram  projecisse,  quie  fructura 
tandem  multipliceni  proferant.  Interim,  quod  nemo  nobis  denegare  possit,  nos 
invieem  ut  fratres,  ut  ejustlem  mystici  corporis  membra,  amplectamur. 

No.  XYL, 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  ARCHBISnOP  WAKE  TO  MR.  BEAUVOIB. 

Feb.  9,  S.  v.,  1719  20. 
I  HEARTILY  Wish  there  were  either  spirit  or  inclination  enough  in  the  Sorbonnc 
to  go  on  with  our  friend  the  abba's  project  j  but  the  fire  decays,  men's  inclinations 
cool :  the  court  will  do  nothing,  and  vou  are  very  sensible  that,  without  the  court, 
nothing  can  be  done  in  anv  such  affair.  Nevertheless,  their  good  opinion  of  tho 
church  of  England  should  be  kept  up  as  much  as  possible ;  we  should  encoura^ 
them  all  we  can  to  account  of  us  as  brethren,  who  have  only  thrown  off  what 
they  are  weary  of — the  tyranny  of  tho  court  of  Rome,  without  any  change  in  any 
fundamental  article,  either  of  the  doctrine  or  government  of  the  catholic  church  * 
and  upon  this  ground  I  shall  be  readv  to  continue  a  brotherly  correspondence  with 
any  of  their  great  men,  provided  it  oe  done  with  such  caution  as  mav  not  expose 
my  letters  to  be  made  prisoners  to  a  secretary  of  state — a  thing  whicii  can  never 
become  my  character,  and  may  carry  an  ill  aspect,  even  in  our  own  court,  till  the 
thing  bo  rightly  underatood. 
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No.  XVII. 

EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTEB  PBOX  THE  ABCHBISHOP  TO  MB.  BEAVYOIB. 

March  81,  1720. 
I  THANK  you  for  your  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  French  church.  It  is 
a  very  odd  one  indexed,  but  will  settle  into  an  agrreement  at  last.  When  once  the 
appeUants  begin  to  break,  the  court  will  drive  all  the  obstinate  (as  they  will  call 
them ;  I  sliould  name  them^  the  honest  men  of  courage  and  constancy)  to  a 
compHance. 

No.  xvni. 

EXTBACT  OP  A  LETTEB  PBOM  THE  ABCHBISHOP  TO  MB.  BEAUYOIB. 

April  19,0.  a,  1720. 
I  PEBCETVE,  bv  some  late  letters  from  him  (Piers  Girardin),  that  he  begins  to 
despair  of  the  business  of  the  constitution.  He  has  reason :  the  cardinal  de 
Noailles  is  ensnared,  and  has  gone  too  far  to  retire.  The  new  archbishop  of 
Cambray  will  be  a  cardinal ;  and  this  affair  of  the  constitution  must  procure  the 
calot  for  him.  The  regent  himself  is  afraid  of  the  Spanish  party  and  tne  Jesuits ; 
and  he  will  gain,  or  at  least  appease  them.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  and  the  Galilean  liberties,  must  be  abandoned ;  and,  on  the  slight 
pretence  of  a  comment  of  no  esteem  with  the  opposite  party,  an  accommodation 
-will  certainly  be  made ;  and  those  who  will  not  voluntarily  go,  shaJl  be  driven 
into  it.  If  our  poor  friend  be  one  of  those  who  must  hereby  sutler,  why  may  he 
not  consider  of  a  retreat  hither,  and,  since  he  cannot  yet  bring  on  an  union  with 
the  two  churches,  unite  himself  with  ours,  from  whicn  I  am  sure  his  principles, 
and  I  believe  his  inclinations,  are  not  greatly  distant  ?  But  this  must  be  managed 
very  tenderly,  and  rather  by  a  kind  of  rallying,  than  a  direct  proposal  of  it.  If 
lie  inclines  to  it,  he  will  easily  understand  your  meaning  j  if  not,  it  is  best  not 
to  go  on  far  with  him  in  a  matter  in  which  you  will  have  no  good  success. 


No.  XIX, 

EXTBACT  OP  A  LETTEB  FBOM  ABCHBISHOP  WAKE  TO  MB.  LE  CLEBC. 

April,  1719. 

NoYTTM  Testamentum  Gallicum,  notis  tuis  feliciter  omatum,  totum,  noc  sine 
£ructu,  perlegi.  Priefatione  tua  eidem  preefixa  miritice  atlectus  sum ;  legi,  rclegi, 
quin  et  ssBpius  deinceps  repetam.  Ita  me  in  ipso  praescrtim  ejus  initio  commovit, 
ut  vercd  pietatis  in  ea  relucentem  spiritum  nunquam  satis  laudare  possim,  vel  animo 
meo  satis  alte  imprimere. 

Et  quamvis  in  annotationibus  tuis  <|uaedam  liberius  dicta  occurrant,  quae  non 
aeque  omnibus  placeant,  ne<|ue  mihi  ipsi  ubiaue  satisfaciant ;  fero  tamen,  et  vel  in 
ipso  tuo  a  communi  sententia  discessu  aliquia  mihi  invenire  \ddeor,  quod  ignoscere 
magis  quam  acerbius  reprehendere  debeam,  multo  minus  inclementius  damnare. 
Libertatem  prophetandi,  modo  pia  ac  sobria  sit,  cum  charitate  ac  mansuetudine 
conjuncta,  nee  contra  anelogiamjidei  semel  Sanctis  traditeej  adeo  non  vituperandam, 
ut  etiam  probandam  censeam.  De  rebus  adiaphoris  cum  nemine  contendendum 
puto.  Ecclesias  reformatas,  etsi  in  aliquibus  a  nostra  Anglicana  dissentientes, 
ubenter  amplector.  Optarem  equidem  regimen  episcopale  Dene  temperatum,  et 
ab  omni  injusta  dominatione  sejunctum,  quale  apud  nos  obtinet,  et,  siquid  ego  in 
luB  rebus  sapiam,  ab  ipso  apostolorum  asvo  in  ecclesia  receptum  fuerit,  et  ab  iis 
omnibus  fuisset  retentum;  nee  despero  q^uin  aliquando  restitutum,  si  non  ipse 
yideam,  at  posteri  videbunt.  Interim  absit  ut  ego  tarn  ferrei  pectoris  sim,  ut  ob 
ejuamodi  defectum  (sic  mihi  absque  omni  invidia  appellare  Uceat)  aliquas  earum  a 
communione  nostra  abscindendas  credam ;  aut,  cum  quibusdam  luriosis  inter  nos 
Script  oribus,  eas  nulla  vera  ac  valid  a  sacramcuta  habere,  adeoque  vix  Christianos 
esae  pronunticm.    Unionem  arctiorem  inter  onmes  reformatos  procuraie  quom 
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pretio  yeUem.  Haec  A  in  re^pnine  ecdeaastioo^  ae  publids  eodeaanim  offidis 
obtineri  potuit;  aut  ego  plunmum  iallor,  aut  id  solum  bievi  condaoeret  ad 
animorum  inter  eos  unionem  conciliaiidam,  et  viam  stemeret  ad  plenam  in  omnibus 
majoris  momenti  dogmatibus  conoordiam  stabiliendam.  Quantum  hoc  ad  leligionis 
noHtne  securitatem  conduceret ;  quantum  etiam  ad  pseudo-catholiconim  Romanen- 
sium  convendonem,  csscua  sit  qui  non  yideat. — Sed  abripuit  me  longiua  quam  par 
easet  hsdc  semper  mihi  dulda  de  pace  ac  unione  ecclesiarum  refonnatemm  cogi- 
tatioy — &C. 

No.  XX. 

ABCHBI8H0P  WAXS*8  LETTEB  TO  THB  PA8T0BS  AKD  PS0FE8S0B8  OF  GBVBTA. 

April  8;  1719. 

QuAims  literis  vestris  nihil  mihi  gratius  potuit  afierri,  non  tamen  absque  summo 
dolore,  vix  oculis  siccis,  eas  perlegi ;  neque  credo  quenquam  esse  tam  ferrei  pectoris, 

Sui  ad  ea  mala  quso  in  illis  referuntur  non  perhonescat,  mireturque  talia  Bb  homini- 
us  erga  homines,  a  popuhuibus  erga  populares  suos,  a  Ghristianis  denique  eiga 
Ghristianos,  idque  (quoa  fidem  omnem  exuperare  yaleat)  etiam  religionis  caoss, 
fieri  et  perpetrwi. 

Vos  mterimy  venerandi  viri,  quod  veetri  erat  officii,  sedulo  pnestitistifl.  Dele- 
gatos  ecclesiarum  Uungaiicarum  amice  accepistis.  Querimomam  eorum,  ea  qua 
par  erat  charitate  atque  sympathia  fratema  audivistis ;  nullaq[ue  mora  adhibita,  ad 
remedium  malis  ipsorum  inveniendum  omnes  vestras  cogitationes  convertistis. 
Perillustres  magistratus  vestros,  cfieteros  reformats  religionis  principes  atque 
eenatores,  ad  persecutiones  horum  fratrum  yestrorum  serio  considerandas,  exdta- 
Yistdsy  et  ut  siuim  authoritatem  interponerent  ad  sedandaa  eorum  npproemnnfis 
enixissime  obsecrastis. 

Denique.  nequid  yel  minimi  ponderis  desideretur  quo  studium  yeatrom  in  hoc 
tam  insigm  charitatis  opere  ezequendo  ostendatis,  etiam  mea  qualicunque  opera  uti 
voluistis,  ad  animum  au^ustissimi  regis  nostri  commovendum,  ne  in  luic  tam  grsTi 
sua  necessitate  afflictis  Christi  ser\'is  deesset 

0  amorem  vere  Christianuni  I  et  qualem  deceat  ejusdem  corporis  membra  erpk 
se  in\-ict}m  habere  I  Dignum  profecto  et  vobis,  et  exiniio  illo  vestpo  congressu, 
opus :  ut  quo  pnecipue  tempore  convenistis  ad  laudes  Dei  celebrandas,  qui  per  duo 
jiim  aecula  reli^ionem  reformatam  vobis  incolumem  8er>'averit,  eodem  etiam  illam 
ipsam  religionem  evangelicam  in  aliis  regionibus  oppressam,  concussam.  ac  tantum 
nou  extremum  quasi  spiiitum  trahentem^  sublevetis  et^  si  fieri  possit,  m  integrum 
restituatis. 

Ego  vero;  fratres  charissimi^  et  propria  voluntate  motus,  et  yestro  tam  illustri 
exemplo  impidsus,  adeo  eodem  vobiscum  ardore  aecendor,  ut  nihil  non  tentandnm 
putem,  quo  vestris  tam  piis,  tam  justis,  taqique  benignis  oonatibufl  optatum  suc- 
cessum  corapararem. 

Imprimis  igitur  nobilem  virum  coiuitem  Sunderlandia)  primarium  regis  minis- 
tnim  sedulo  adivi :  literas  vestras  illi  communicavi ;  petii^  ora^'i,  ut  in  bac  re  suam 
mihi  operam  atque  auxilium  concedere  vellet;  utque  simul  regiam  majestatem 
adiremus ;  non  quod  de  ipsius  prompta  voluntate  dubitarem,  sed  ut  quae  in  hse 
causa  facienda  essent,  eo  majori  vigore  atque  promptitudine  perficerentur.  Suc- 
ceasity  fere  ultra  spem,  conatus  noster.  Utriusque  ecclesiss  tum  Hungaricao  turn 
vieinas  Vallensis,  oppressiones  regi,  eo  quo  par  erat  affectu,  exposuimus.  Favorem 
ejus  at^ue  authoritatem  apud  Caesarem  repemque  Sardiuiae  obnixe  imploravimus, 
ut  ab  his  tam  injustis  vexationibus,  eorum  jussu  et  mandatis,  liberentur.  £t  pne- 
cipue  quod  ad  Pedemontanas  ecclesias  attinet,  etiam  adhortati  sumus,  ut  jure  suo 
a  rege  Sardiniae  postularet,  ut  pacta  in  his  quae  religionis  exercitium  concernent, 
earum  ^tia  inita,  meliori  fide  m  posterum  observentur.  Annuit  votis  noetris  rex 
serenissimus ;  neque  dubito  quin  legatis  suis  jamdudimi  praeceperit,  ut  omnem  quam 
possunt  operam  suo  nomine  impendant,  quo  ab  istis  adeo  iuiquis  oppressionibus 
utriusque  ecclesiaB  membra  liberentur.  Orandus  Deus  ut  tanti  principis  conatibus, 
in  hac  tam  justa,  tam  pia,  tam  religioni  Christianae  proficua  interpellatione,  aspirare 
dignetur,  et  oppressis  suis  servis  exoptatam  requiem  tandem  conceiere^  pro  im- 
mensa  sua  misericordia,  velit. 
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loterini,  dum  1i8BC  felidter,  uti  spero,  peraguntur,  ignosdte^  fratres  dilectissimi; 
si  majoris  qmdem  laboris  atque  difficultatiSy  sed  longe  maximi  omnibus  commodi, 
inceptum  vobis  proponam;  in  quo  et  sffipe  alias  et  hoc  tempore  complures  primarice 
dismtatis  viri  summo  studio  allaborant ;  et  quod  ab  omnibus,  quibus  puritas  Evan- 
gel reipsa  cordi  sit,  una  secum  allaborandum  sperant.  Jamdudum  sentitis  quo 
mea  tendit  adhortatio ;  ad  unionem  nimirum  inter  omnes  au£B  ubique  sunt  ecclesias, 
qu£B  bis  ultimis  seculis  a  communione,  seu  yerius  tyrannide  pontificis  Homani,  sese 
sdbduxerunt,  sedulo  promoyendam.  Quin  hoc  fieri  possit,  si  qiddem  ftnimnm  ad 
ooncordiam  promptum  omnes  attulerimus,  nullatenus  dubitandum  est :  quin  fieri 
debeat,  nemo  pruaens  negayerit,  &c.  &c 

Vos  interim,  F.  C,  hoc  aeite,  ut  saltem  inter  yos  ipsos  pax  atque  concordia 
inyiolabiliter  conseryentur.  Summo  quippe  dolore,  anno  preeterito,  accepi  dissen- 
riones  inter  yos  ortas  fuisse,  de  capitulis  aliquot  circa  doctrinam  de  gratia  uni- 
versali,  aliisque  quaestionibus  longe  difficillimis,  in  quibus  optimi  yiri  et  doctissimi 
theolog^  idem  per  omnia  haudquaquam  sentiunt  Angit  hoc  sane,  idque  non 
mediocriter,  animum  meum.  Et  quamyis  nollem  yobis  yideri  dXXorpiotwuTKoiriir, 
aut  m  alienam  (quod  aiunt)  meuem,  falcem  meam  immittere ;  permittite  tamen  ut 
in  spiritu  charitatis,  eoque  quo  er^  yos  feror  amore  fratemo,  yos  obsecrem,  et  in 
Domino  obtester,  ut  in  hujusmodi  rebus,  quatenus  id  fieri  possit,  idem  sentiatis 
omnes ;  quod  si  id  non  assequi  yaleatis,  ut  saltem  sic  alii  auos  feratis,  ut  nullum 
sit  inter  yos  schisma,  nullus  querimoniae  aliquorum  adyersus  alios  locus ;  ut  non 
tMwiinm  curiosi  sitis  in  iis  determinandis  qusB  Deus  non  admodum  clare  reyelayerit, 
qnaeqae  absque  salutis  dispendio  tuto  nesciri  poterint ;  quae  sapientissimi  preede- 
oessores  nostri  in  omnibus  suis  confessionibus  caute  tractanda  censuerunt,  eaque 
moderatione,  ut  uniyersi  in  iis  subscribendis  consentirent ;  et  a  quorum  prudenti 
caatela  sicubi  postea  discessum  fuerit,  contentiones,  lites,  inimidtise,  aliaque  infinita 
inoommoda,  protinus  subsecuta  sunt. 

In  his  disquisitionibus  Lutherani  a  reformatiB  dissident;  nee  reformati  ipsi 
prorsus  inter  se  conyeniunt  Ecclesia  Anglicana  optimo  consilio,  exemplo  ab 
omnibus  inutando,  nullius  consdentiae,  his  in  rebus,  jugum  imponit.  Quad  de  illis 
in  articulis  suis  statuerit,  talia  sunt,  ut  ab  onmibus  ex  aequo  admittantur.  His 
contenta,  nee  ipsa  aliquid  amplius  requirit  cuiiosius  statuere.  Ilinc  summa  inter 
noe  pax  cum  sobria  sentiendi  libertate  conjuncta.  Utinam  et  yobis,  iisdem  condi- 
tionibus,  concordia  stabiliatur,  utque  yeten  confessione  yestra  Helyetica  contenti, 
neqne  alicui  permitteretis  alitor  docere,  neque  ab  aliquo  quidpiam  profitendum 
leqoireretis,  ultra  id  quod  ab  initio  requisitum  fuerit :  cum  tamen  summi  illi  yiri 
Ciuyinas  et  Beza  (ut  de  aliis  taceatur)  secus  de  his  articulis  sentirent,  quam  alii 
plwes ;  quos  tamen  non  solum  toleraados,  sed  et  pro  fratribus  habendos  rite  ac 
flspieoter  iudicarunt. 

Moc  yobis  non  modo  pacem  inter  yos  ipsos  condliabit,  yerum  etiam  concordiam 
com  aliis  ecclesiis  reformatb  sartam  tectam  tuebitur.  Absque  hujusmodi  tempe- 
ramine,  unio  ilia  cum  Protestantibus,  tantopere  desiderata,  nullo  modo  iniri  poterit: 
T08,  igitur,  serio  base,  ut  par  est,  considerate:  nee  a  nobis,  a  pleris^ue  aliis 
leformatis,  etiam  a  yestris  antecessoribus,  noyis  ac  durioribus  impositionibus 
Becedite,  &c. 

K3.  The  former  part  of  this  letter,  which  relates  to  the  intercession  of  archbishop  Wake  in 
behnlf  of  the  Hungarian  and  Piedmontese  charches,  has  never  been  hitherto  pablished.  The 
Utter  part,  beginning  with  these  words, '  Interim  dum  h»c  feliciter  peraguntur,  ifirnoscite,'  &c , 
waa  inserted,  by  Professor  Turretin  of  Geneva,  in  his  worlc  entitled  Nube9  Tettium,  The 
words  'Interim  dum  hiec,' &c.,  were,  from  an  ignorance  of  their  connexion  with  what  goes 
before,  supposed  by  some  learned  men  to  relate  to  the  projected  union  between  the  Enjiclish  and 
GhUlican  churches ;  and  Kioming,  who  says  in  his  Dissertation  de  Con$ecratumi'.ut  EtMcopomm 
Amfbfnmy  that  Dr.  Wake  communicated  this  project  to  the  divines  of  Geneva,  fell  into  this 
nistake,  and  probably  drew  Dr.  Mosheim  after  him. 
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No.  XXL 


EXTBACT  FBOM   ABCHBISnOP  WAKB*8  LSTTEE  TO  PBOFXBSOB  SCBlTBBIly  OF  BBRN, 

JULY,   1718. 

De  Anglia  nostra  te  peramanter  et  sentiie  et  scribere  plurimum  gaudeo.  Quan- 
quam  enim  non  adeo  cadcus  aim  patriffi  mess  amator,  ut  non  plurima  hie  yideam 
quie  vel  penitus  sublata  vel  in  melius  mutata  <j[Uovi8  prelio  yellem,  tamen  aliqua 
etiain  in  nac  teniporum  fsece  occurrere,  optimis  etiam  seculis  digna,  et  qwe  ipsa 
primaova  occlesia  Christiana  probare^  ne  dicam  et  laudare,  potuisset,  et  tu  lequissime 
o^oscis  et  nos  nobia  gratuhunur. 

N0.XXIL 

TO  PBOFBSSOB  TTmBSTIK;  JULY,  1718. 
Speaking  of  Bishop  Davenant's  opinion  as  agreeable  to  his  own. 

Utinam  sic  sentiremuB  omnes,  et  fiindamentalibus  religionia  articulie  semper 
aalnSy  nihil  ultra  ab  aliquo  subscribendum  requireremus,  quod  bonorum  hominum 
conscdentiis  oneri  esse  potest,  certe  ecclesisB  utilitatem  parum  promoTebit. — ^Ut 
enim  de  hac  ecclesiarum  reformatarum  utilitate  panels  dicam;  primum  earum 
fitabilimentum  in  hoc  consistere,  ut  omnee  sese,  quantum  fieri  poeait^  contra 
papalem  potentiam  ac  tyrannidem  tueantur,  nemini  credo  dubium  ease  posse.  Ut 
in  hunc  nnem  quam  arctissime  inter  se  uniantur,  et  in  idem  corpus  coalescant, 
adeo  ut  siquid  aucui  ex  lis  ecdesis  damni  aut  detrimenti  a  communi  hoste  fuerit 
illatum,  ia  ab  omnibus  tanquan\  suum  haberetur,  concedi  etiam  neceaae  est* 

Ut  denique  pax  et  concordia  cujuslibet  ecclesias  reformatce  inter  sues,  ac  cum 
aliis  omnibus  ejusmodi  ecclesiis  conserrentur ;  unicuique  yito  bono,  aed  prsesertim 
ecclesiarum  illarum  magistratibus  atque  ministris,  totis  viribus  enitenoum  esse, 
adeo  clare  apparet^  ut  nulla  probatione  firmiori  indigeat. 

Afterwards : 

Quid  in  hac  re  aliud  faciendum  restat,  nisi  ut  tua  et  amiconim  tuorum  auctori- 
tate  prime  fucultas  vestra  theologica,  ma^stratus,  ministri,  cives  Genevem^;?} 
doindo  eorum  exemplo  atque  hortatu  reliqua  etiam  foederis  Helvetici  membra 
reformata,  omnem  lapidem  movoant,  ut  pacem  ecclesiis  Bementubus  restituant? 
Ne(jue  id  e«ro  sic  fieri  vellem,  ut  non  simul  et  religionis  veritati  et  doctrin* 
jMintati  consulatur.  Subscribant  ministri,  professoros,  theologi,  confession!  ve^tnc 
veteri  anno  ^  [  ]  editaj :  prohibeantur,  sub  quavislibet  poena,  ne  ullam  in 

concionibua,  «criptis,  tnesibus^  prselectionibuB,  sententiam  puulice  tueantur  illi 
confessioni  quoWs  mode  contrariam.  Id  solum  caA'eatur,  ne  multiplicentur  hiijus- 
modi  subscnptiones  absque  necessitate :  neque  etricte  nimis  inquiratur  in  privutas 
hominum  cruditorum  sentcntias:  mode  suis  opinionibus  firui  pacifiee  velint,  et 
ncque  docendo,  neque  disputando,  neque  scribendo,  a  publica  confessione  secedere, 
aut  errores  suos  (si  tamen  errores  revera  fueriut)  in  scandalum  cujusvis,  multo 
mupris  ecclesio)  aut  reipublicse  divulgare. — ^Ilabes,  vir  spectatisidme,  sententiam 
moam. 

No.  xxni. 

extract  FHOM  a   letter  of  archbishop  wake  TO  PB0FE8S0B  SCHUBER, 

JULY,  1710. 

QiT.E  de  Fonnula  Cofisensus  niihi  narras,  abunde  placent,  qui,  uti  nolim  laqueum 
absque  causa  injici  consciontiis  bonorum  atque  eruditorum  hominum  ita"  neque 
fricna  laxanda  ccnseo  quibuscunqxie  novatoribus  ad  patrem  publico  turbandanu 
eaquc  vel  scribenda  vel  doccnda,  quae  viris  piis  jure  scandalum  pia^beant,  qua»que 

■  The  date  or  tbc  confession  of  faith  is  omitted  in  the  archbi^thop's  letter. 
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confeflsioni  vestns  olim  stabUitaB  falsitatis  notam  injuria  inurere  videantur.  Intra 
ho8  igitur  limites  si  steterint  magistratus  restri,  neque  aliquid  amplius  a  Lausannen- 
sibiLS  requiranty  nisi  ut  hoc  demum  line  Formula  Consensus  subscribant ;  sperandum 
est  nullum  schisma,  ea  de  causa,  inter  vos  exoriturum.  Pacem  publicam  tueri, 
etiam  in  rebus  ad  fidem  spectantibus,  magistratus  Christianus  et  potest  et  debet 
ConsdentiiB  hominum  creaenda  imponere,  nisi  in  rebus  claris  et  perspicuis,  et  ad 
salutem  omnino  necessariis,  nee  potest,  nee  debet.  Quod  si  contra  faciat^  subditis 
tamen  semper  licebit  ad  apostolorum  exemplar,  si  quidem  aliquid  falsi,  aut  incert® 
TeiitatiS|  lis  subscribendum  injunxerint^  obedire  Deopotius  quam  hofninibus* 

No.  XXIV. 

VrtRkCTB  FROM  ABCHBI8H0P  WAEb's  LBTTEB  TO  PROFESSOB  TTTRBJSTIS,  IK 
AKSWEB  TO  ONE  FBOX  WOK,  DATED  DECEMBEB  1,   1718. 

Bes  Bemensium  ecclesiasticaa  nondum  penitus  tranquillas  esse  et  doleo  et 
miror ;  eoque  magis,  quod  hisce  temporibus  hm  de  decretis  diyinis  altercationcs 
ubique  fere  alibi  ad  exitum  sint  perductas.  Quaa  mea  sit  de  iis  sontentia,  nee 
adhuc  cuiquam  aperte  declaravi,  neque,  ut  deinceps  patefaciam,  facile  me  patiar 
induci.  Hoc  apud  nos,  tum  ex  mandatis  regiis,  tum  ex  diu  servata  (utinam 
semper  servandk)  consuetudine  fixum  est  atc^ue  stabilitum,  neque  a  quoquam 
exquirere  quid  de  his  rebus  sentiat,  modo  articulis  religionis,  publica  auctontate 
constitutis,  subscribat :  neque  in  concionibus  aut  etiam  disputationibus  theologicis, 
aliquid  amplius  de  iis  determinare,  quam  quod  illi  articuli,  expresse  statuant,  et  ab 
omnibus  act  ministerii  munus  admittendis  profitendum  requirant 

2%en  follows  an  higtoricdl  narrative  of  the  rise,  and  occasionf  and  censure  of  the 
Lambeih  articles ;  as  also  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Arminianism  under  the  reigns 
of  James  I,  and  Charles  /,  (md  of  the  subsidififf  of  all  disputes  of  that  kind  under 
Uharles  IL — He  then  stdifoins : 

£t  quidem  illud  imprimis  observatu  dignum  sestimo,  quam  moderate,  quam 
prudenter,  in  bac  tam  difficili  dis(juisitione,  optimi  illi  viri,  martyres  ac  confessores 
Christi  constantissimi,  quos  Divina  Providentia  ad  reformandam  banc  nostram 
ecclesiam  seligere  dignatus  est,  se  gesserunt.  Non  illi  curiositati  cujusvis  aliquid 
indul^ndum  putarunt ;  non  vanis  et  incertis  hominum  hjpothesibus  de  decretis 
divinis  alicujiis  fidem  alligare  fas  esse  censuerunt.  Sciebant  quam  inscrutabilia 
(unt  consilia  Dei,  et  quanto  intervallo  omnes  nostras  cogitationes  exuperent. 
Ideoque  non  religiose  minus  quam  sapienter  inter  justos  terminos  sese  continue- 
runt;  neque  in  necessariis  ad  fidem  nostram  de  hisce  mysteriis  stabiliendam 
deficientes ;  neque  in  non-necessariis  determinandis  officiosi ;  unde  forte  pro  vera 
fide  errorem,  pro  pace  discordiam,  pro  fratema  unione  ac  charitate  divisionem,  odia, 
inimicitias  in  ecclesiam  Christi  inaucere  poterant. 

Hsec  fuit  eorum  simplicitas  vere  evangelica :  pietate  non  minus  quam  sapientia 
commendabilis ;  eoque  magis  suspicienda,  ac  fere  pro  divina  habenda,  quod  tot 
annorum  experientia  reperta  sit  non  solum  optimam  fuisse  pacis  ac  concordiaD 
regxilam,  verum  etiam  unicum  contra  schismata  et  divisiones  remedium. 

Speaking  afterwards  of  the  Consensus,  he  adds ; 

Sunt  igitur  horum  articulorum  pare  maxima  illius  generis,  in  ^[uibiis  ab  invicem 
dissentire  nobis  omnibus  liceat,  aosaue  dispendio  yeritatis ;  qm  sunt  ejusmodi  de 
quibus  Deus  consilium  suum  non  aaeo  clare  aut  prcecise  revelaverit,  quin  etiam 
eruditissimi  atque  perspicacissimi  A-iri  in  suis  de  iis  aeterminationibus  errare  possint, 
aut  potius  nunquam  certi  esse  poasunt  se  non  errasse.  Quid  vero  impruaentius, 
quid  arrogantius,  quid  denique  humilitate,  non  ^am  dico  Christianorum,  sed  et 
nominum  non  nimium  sibi  olandientium  indigmus  esset,  quam  de  rebus  adeo 
obscuris,  adeo  incertis,  adeo  inter  ipsos  ejusdem  communionis  symmystas  adhuc 
Mtigatis,  distincte  aliquid  definire :  et  ab  illis  auferre  eam  quam  nos  nobis  quasi 
jure  nostro  asserimus  sentiendi  libertatem  P  O  quantum  potuit  insana  ^tXavria  \ 
Et  in  aliorum  conscientias,  quam  onmes  yerbis  rejicimus,  plerique  re  exerere 
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cupimufl^  dQminandi  libido  1  Benedictus  DeiiB,  qui  aHum  plenimque,  in  hoc  nostro 
orbe,  animum  indiderit!^ 

No.  XXV. 

▲BOHBISHOP  wake's  LBTTEB  TO  MB.  JABLOHrSKIy  DT  AK8WXR  TO  THB  TWO 

70LL0WINO  aUBSTIONS: 

An  de  Umone  Evangdicarum  cum  Ecdesia  Bonuma  agendum  mt  f 

Vd, 
An  omnia  ea  de  Re  Tractatio  tanquam  pericvlosa  etfaUax  amnmo  sit  eoitanda  f 

Quod  de  foedere  nescio  quo  cum  pontificiis  ineundo  scribis  somniare  temeraiios 
quosdam  apud  tos  homines,  suee  tranquillitatis  magis  (j^uam  Teritatis  amatoreB; 
non  possum  non  mirari  ecquod  inde  commodi  eccleaiis  refonnatis  proponunt 
Adeone  ulli  e  nostris  aut  incognita  aut  inexpnerta  est  Romanensium  superbia  atque 
tjrannis,  ut  credatur  vel  illos  a  suo  fastigio  potestatis  ac  infaUibihtatiBy  nostri 
patia,  sese  dimissuros,  yel  nos  eorum  causa  ad  servitutem  tarn  diu  rejectam  ultio 
iterum  redituros  P  Hoc  tam  penuciosum^  tam  infame  facinus,  ab  animia  omnium 
nostrorum  longe  avertat  Deus  i  Imo  potius  bona,  patriam,  parantes^  omnia  relin- 
quamus  quam  ut  sic  inyeniamur  iTipo^vyovvTiQ  dwiaroi^ :  (quidni  enim  ipsis  bic 
apostoli  Tocibus  utarP) 

Neque  tamen  sic  intelligi  yellem  quasi  omnem  omnino  de  pace  tractatum  etiam 
cum  pontificiis  refiigiendum  putarem.  Tractemus,  si  libet,  sed  ut  decet,  cmn 
»qualibus :  neque  aut  nos  in  iUos  potestatem  indebitam  nobis  arrogemus,  neque 
illis  in  nos  concedamus.  Cbristiam  sunt  illi  P  et  nos  Christiani.  CatboHci  P  et 
nos  Catholici.  Errare  nos  possumus  P  etiam  illi  possunt  errare.  liberi  simt  illi  a 
dominio  nostro  P  neque  nos  illis  ulla  in  re  subditi  sumus.  Si  igitur  cum  illis  omnino 
sit  agendum,  ante  omnia  necesse  fiierit  in  pnevias  conditiones  tractandi  convenire ; 
utque  mutuo  statuatur,  nuUum  esse  inter  eos  vel  inter  nos  infallibilitatis  pneroga- 
tivRm,  alterutri  nostrum  a  Christo  concessam;  posse  utrinque  errari,  forte  et 
utrinque  erratum  esse.  Utrorumque  ergo  dogmata  libere  examinanda,  et  ad 
aniu8vsim  verbi  Dei  exigenda.  Renuntiandum  msuper  pnetensaj  auctoritoti  turn 
siimmi  quern  vocant  pontificis,  tum  ecclesire  Romanoe  in  alias  Christi  ecclesias ;  ut 
sic  ab  eorum  dominatione  tuti,  ex  ajquo  cum  illis  agere  possimus.  De  pliuibus 
atque  pnecipuis  doctrinao  ChristiansB  capitibuR,  in  quibus  utrinque  consentimus, 
nulla  lis  ent.  De  ceeteris  consideretur  imprimis  quousque  in-ncem  conconiari 
valeat;  et  in  quibus  nondum  in  eandem  sententiam  concurri  potest,  qufpratur 
porro,  an  talia  smt,  quae  salva  pace  mutuo  tolerari  nequeant.  Si  noc  conveniatur, 
qua3ratur  denique  de  liturgia  publica,  an  talem  nobis  exhiberi  curabimt,  ut  omnes 
Bimul  ad  eundem  Dei  cultum  amice  accedere  valeamus.  Si  qui  sint  Roman© 
ecclesij©  symmysti©  adeo  sequi,  ut  his  conditionibus  sincere  nobiscum  agere  veliut, 
non  ^ddeo  cur  ab  eonun  coUoquio  abstineaiuus.  Absque  hujusmodi  stipulatione 
pnemissa  frustra  cum  iis  tractabimus,  nisi  sub  pacis  conciliandee  praetextu  veritate 
renuntiare  decreverimus. 

Ilabes,  vir  clarissime,  meam  qualemcunque  hac  de  re  sententiam ;  extemporaneam 
quidem  illam,  nee  pro  materise  dignitate  satis  ponderatam ;  sed  tamen  justam,  et, 
nisi  ego  plurimum  fallor,  talem  a  qua  absque  extremo  periculo  nunquam  a  nostris 
disced!  possit.     Faxit  Deus,  ut  in  hisce  considerandis  non  tam  nostra  quajramiis 
quam  ea  quae  sint  Jesu  Christi  I    Nee  adeo  hujus  seculi  pacem  amemus,  ut  futiiri 
prsemia  amittamus.     Tibi,  vir  prsestantissime,  sapientiam,  prudentiam,  eruditionem 
non  vulgarem,  concessit  Deus ;  etiam  constantiam  in  veritate  tuenda,  pro  qua  tanta 
et  hue  usque  passus  fueris,  et  deinceps  pati  te  paratum  ostendis.     Tuo  itaque 
exemplo  ahos  instruas,  neque  concordiam  atque  unionem  cum  ullis  Christi  ditjci- 
pulis,  ubi  justis  conditionibus  iniri  possit,  pertinaciter  refugere ;    neque  iniquis 
conditionibus  stolide  timideve  admittere ;  aut  vana  spe  pacis  deliniti,  ad  serntiiti^ 
papaUs yw^wm  colla  submittere,  quod  neque  nos  neque  patres  nostnferre  potaere.    Hoc 
tam  grave  scandalum,  tam  pemiciosam  pnevaricationem   ab  ecclesiis  reformatis  ut 
semper  avertat  Deus,  summo  ardore  procatur,  spectatissime  xir,  frater  tuus  in 
Clinsto  colendissimus,  &c. 

Mali  22.  1719. 
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FIBST,  SECOND 


33 


100 


PoUtioia  Brents 


200 


Tiberius  is  empezor  of 
the  Bomans. 

87.  Caxioula. 
43.  Claudixts. 

60. 


54.  Nbbo. 


64. 

70.  Destraction  of  Je- 
rnsalein. 

96.  Under  DoxmAir, 


External  History  of  the 
Church 


Internal  OoTemment 


Under  Trajax 


Under  Adbiaic    .    . 
ANTONINT78,  the  philo- 
sopher. 


Institution  of  Chris- 
tianitj.  Day  of  Pente- 
cost. 

Oppression  of  the 
Christians  by  Herod 
Agrippa. 

PauVs  first  apostolical 
journey  to  Greoco. 

Paul's  second  great 
journey.  Many  churches 
founded  wholly  independ- 
ent of  Judaism. 

Christians  put  to  death 
at  Borne. 

the  Christians  oppressed 
at  Borne. 

Continued  spread  of 
Christianity  in  the  Bo- 
man  empire. 


193.  Sbptimixjs  Sevb- 

BUS. 


Oppression  (under  the 
edict  against  secret  so- 
deties).  Pliny's  letter. 
More  protection. 

Persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  at  Lyons. 


Dififusion  of  Christianity 
more  and  more  rapid. 


222.  Albxander    Se- 

TEBUS    

Under  MAxnoxus  . 

244.  Philip,  the  Ara- 
bian       

249.  Daaus. 


favourable  to  the  Chris- 
tians, 
the  Christians  oppressed. 


favours  the  Christians. 

The  Christians  perse- 
cuted throughout  the 
empire,  till  251. 


The  '  council  of  Jeru- 
salem/ so  called. 


Christians  gradually 
freeing  themselves  from 
the  Jewish  law. 

(Growing  authority  and 
dignity  of  the  first  pres- 
byter (htilTKOWOS). 


Synods  in  Asia  Minor. 
Traces  of  union  for  pur- 
poses of  discij)line  and 
of  closer  connexion  of 
the  churches  in  different 
places. 


Synods  held  to  consult  ■ 
on  the  subject  of  the  | 
Easter  festival. 

Gradual  advance  to- 
ward ecclesiastical  aris- 
tocracy. 


Authority 
shops    more 
Various   new 
the  church. 


of  the  bi- 
confirmevl 
officers  in 


Severity  shown  to  the 
Lapsi^  or  *  fallen  '  from 
their  Christian  profes- 
sion. 


N.B.— The  namen  of  those  who  wore  known  as  theological  writers  are  printed  in  italicK,  to  dL*- 
8o  called,  are  enclosed  ia  parentheses.  The  names  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  of  the  popes, 
emperors  by  *. 
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Bemarkable  Fenona 

Doctrines  and  Cormptions 

Beligioiis  Obeerranoes 

The  Apostles  and  their 

.  Agapa,  or  '  feasts  of 

33 

assistants. 

(Simon  Magus.) 

charity.' 

Si.  Paul. 

Controversy    between 
the  Jewish  and  Heathen 
Christians. 

The    Epistles    of   St 

Belief  in  the  Millen- 

The  Sunday  more  and 

Paul,  and  probably  the 

ninm  at  Thessalonica. 

more  solemnly  observed. 

other    writings    of    the 

N.  T.  about  this  time. 

Tv&ais    ^9vMyvfia$  at 
Ephesns. 

(CerinUms.) 

Clement  at  Borne. 

The  simple  Christianity 
of  the  first  centuries. 

IgnaiiuSf     bishop     of 

Separation    of    those 

Tendency  to  Demon- 

100 

Antioeh. 

who  cling  to  the  Mosaic 

ology. 

Pofi/carp,    bishop    of 

law. 

"          * 

SmjTna. 

(Nazarcnes,       Ebion- 

Papias,      bishop      of 

ites.) 

Hicnipolis. 

(Gnostics:  Satnminus, 

Justin  Martyr. 

Basilidcs,  Valentine.) 

Anicetus,    bishop    of 

(Ophites.)   (Marcion.) 

Rome. 

(Montanists.) 

Iren<tus,     bishop     of 

(Tatian,  Encratites.) 

Controversies  concern- 

Lyons. 

(I^raxeas,       Artemon, 

ing  the  time  of  keepins 
Easter,  or  the    paschu 

Miltiades^Athcnagoras^ 

Antitrinitarians. ) 

and   other  defenders  of 

feast 

the  Christian  religion. 

PanUBnus. 

Victor,      bishop      of 

Translations     of    the 

New  dispute  concern- 

Rome. 

Bible.      Agreement    in 

ing  the  Easter  festival 

Clement  of  Alexandria. 

the  Creed  of  the  chief 
churches. 

Tcrtullian  at  Carthage. 

Various  usages  more 
settled. 

Caius  at  Rome. 

Philosophical     Chris- 

Faith in  the  power  of 

• 

200 

tianity  at  Alexandria. 

the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Origen  at  Alexandria. 

Tertullian,  Montanist. 

Over     estimation     of 

Gregory,   Thanmatur- 

Wrote  in  Latin. 

celibacy. 

gns. 

DionysitiSf   bishop    of 

(Noetns.) 

Alexandria. 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Car- 

(Arabians.) 

thage. 

Dispute  about  the  re- 

Public confession  be- 

ception of  those  who  had 

fore    a    return    to    the 

Allien  from  the  Christian 

church  was  allowed. 

faith. 

tinguiah  them   from   those   who   merely  held   offloes  in  the  church.      The  names  of  the  heretioB 
arc  printed  in  small  capitals.    The  emperors  of  Constantinople  are  distingidshed  from  the  Bomaa 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  THIBD  GBNTUBT 


FoUtiaaETenU 


Bxtenud  Histoty  of  the 
Church 


Internal  Ctorenmcnt 


200 


300 


Under  Gallvs  .    .    . 


284.  DiocLmAM  with 
Maxdoan. 

Qaleriiui  and  Constan- 
tluB  ChloroB. 


306.  CoKSTAHTDfa  the 
Great. 
Licoaus. 


323.   COKSTAMTIKB 

alone 


Constantinople,  seat  of 
gOTemmcnt 


337.  The  sons  of  Con- 
stant! nc.  Division  of  the 
empire. 

340.  CoNSTANs  alone  in 
the  Western  empire. 

CoNSTAirnus  in  the 
Eastern. 

351.  Constantius alone. 


361.  Julian. 

363.  Jovian. 

364.  Valentinian  I. 
Valbns  in  the  East 


379.  Theodosius  the 
Great. 


395.  Final  separation 
of  the  Koman  empire 
into  the  Eastern  and 
Westom  empires. 


new  oppressions. 
After  this  more  quiet. 


294.  Christians  not  jet 
whdQy  free  from  oppres- 
sion. 


308.  Violent  persecn- 
tion  of  the  Christians  till 
310  and  812. 


dedazee  for  Christianity. 


Ulphilas,  bishop  of  the 
Goths. 

The  Christians  op- 
pressed. 


More  and  more  severe 
laws  against  heretics. 


Synods  held  to  eon- 
snlt  concerning  bapdam 
of  in£mt8  and  heretics, 
and  against  Pknl  of  Sa- 
mosata. 


Severity  shown  to  the 
Lapai  and  TroiUiaregf  so 
called — t.  e,  those  who 
had  delivered  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  the  magistrates, 
in  order  to  be  burned  in 
the  persecation  nnder 
Diodetian. 

Meledan  Bchiam  at 
Alexandria. 

325.  L  Qmeil.  mm- 
men.  at  Nice.  Its  de- 
crees confirmed  by  the 
emperor. 

Metropolitan  govern- 
ment becomes  con- 
firmed. 

o       J      ^  rto  commit 
i*33,Tloas  at  [  upon  churdi 
Antioch  and^  government 
Sardis,  andthcArian 

'  Loontrovezsy. 

Synods  at  Sirminm. 
359.  At  Rimini,   and 
Seleucia. 


Meletian  schism  at 
Antipch ;  the  SchisiM 
Luciferi, 


381.  IL  Condi,  ateu- 
men.  against  heretics 
at  Constantinople.  The 
bishop  of  Constantinople 
has  equal  rank  with  the 
Roman  bishop.  The 
bishops  of  Alexandria 
continually  hostile  to 
those  of  Constantinople. 


AND  FOTTBTH  CENTURIES. 
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Bemarkable  Fenona 


Doctrixies  and  Gomtptions 


Beligioiu  Obaerranoes 


253.  Stephen,  biahop 
of  Borne. 


Pierhu  Bafiwkilua, 
Methodius,  bishop  of 
Tyre. 


LacianiHu, 


Alexander,  bishop  of 
Alexandria. 

EusebitiSf  bishop  of 
Csesarea. 

AthanasiuSj  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  (334.  Ex- 
iled, returns,  and  is  again 
exiled.) 

Ensebins  of  Nicomedia. 

XJrsinus  and  Yalens, 
bishops  in  Thrace. 

C^rt7  at  Jerusalem. 

Hilariu9,  bishop  of 
Poictiers. 

Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Ephraim  the  Syrian. 

Bagil  the  Great 

Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

Elpiphanius, 

Apoliinaris, 

Atnbrose,  bishop  of 
Milan. 

JDiodoruB  of  Tarsus. 

Ithacius. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of 
Alexandria. 

Jerome. 

Augustin. 

Chrysostom, 


NovatianB. 

rSabeUius.) 

(Paul  of  Samosata.) 


311.  Donatian  contro- 
versy in  Africa. 

319.  Arian  contro- 
yersy  at  Alexandria ; 
dfioo^tos  (opposed  to 
&if6/jLotoSt  and  afterwards 
to  d/ioioo^cios). 


The  Arian  doctrine  the 
prevailing  one. 

(The  Arians  divide 
into  the  semi-Arians 
and  the  strict  Arians.) 
(iEtius.) 

Bestoration  of  the 
rights  of  Nicsean  teachers 
in  the  East 

Messaliana 

(Priscillianists.) 


Controversies  concern- 
ing Qrigen  and  his  doc- 
trine. 


Gradual   approach  to 
monastic  life  in  Egypt 


Antony,  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  Ere- 
mites (Hermits)  in 
Egypt 


200 


300 


The  Kmi^iof  of 
Pachomius  '(a  sort  of 
convent). 


Monastic  laws  of  Basil 
the  Great. 


Jovinian  interferes  to 
suppress  superstition. 
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Finn  A5D  BUTE 


Poliikal  Eresti 


Eaaenal  H]«or7  of  the 


400 


500 


408.  *  Thbodosits  II. 

Gremun  natioiu  in 
po«A#^on  of  the  Eastern 
Boman  empire. 


yjLuarnsokX  IIL 


Chzistiuiitj  in  Pcnia 


Palcheria.     Mabclax. 
460. 


*  Leo  I.  of  Thrace. 
476.  EndoftheWert- 
em  Roman  empire. 

Baseliscus. 


477.  Zesso. 


486.  Cloris,  king  of 
the  Franks. 

491.  AxASTAsrus. 

493.  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  OfltrogothB. 


Mjmj  of  the  Gennan 
nations  become  (Arian) 
Chrifltiana. 


Catholic  Chriatians 
pc'reecuted  amongst  the 
Vandals  (who  were 
Ariana). 


396.  Clovis,  a  Catholic 
Christian* 


618.  Justin  I. 


626.  Justinian  I. 


Conquests  of  the 
Fninks. 

534.  Conquest  of  the 
kinjrdom  of  the  Vandals 
in  Africa  f()r  the  empt^- 
ror.  Conquests  in  Italy, 
which  end      .... 


Spread  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  Church  in  the  east- 
ern parts  of  Asia. 


Conversion  of  yarious 
nations  in  the  east  of 
Europe. 


In  these  conquered 
countries  Arianism  jnelds 
to  the  Catholic  doctrines. 


InooceBt  hMB  a  Ticar 
at  nic—iloiiif  ■  in  ligjil 
of  his  socrcMOB  to  the  ■ 
apoftle  Fleter. 

411.  Cdliaioii  with  the 
DonatistB. 

Appeals  to  Borne. 

Conteata  between  the 
dioeeses  of  Viame  and 
Arle&  The  Boman  bi- 
shop haa  Tican  in  GaoL 

431.  nL  Omcii.  acu- 
men, at  "ExhesvL 

449.  'Bobber-Synod' 
at  Epheana. 

451.  IV.  C(mnl.aeu- 
men.  at  Chaloedon ;  nhat 
the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantmofde  waa  inTPSted 
with  new  dignitj,  and 
the  ajatem  of  Patriarchs 
and  Metzopolitana  per^ 
fected. 


Edict  of  BaaiHacaa  in 
faTOur  of  the  Mon<^by- 
sitea. 


The  eccles.  bUgarchv 
fully  developed:  Rome 
the  centre  of  the  Wi-stom 
church,  in  contest  with 
the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. 


Collections  of  ecclesi- 
astical laws  by  Diouysiiw 
the  Little,  Fidgentiu** 
Ferrandus,  and  John 
Scholasticos. 


GBirrURIES. 
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Bemarkable  Fenons 


Innocent,  bishop  of 
Borne. 

Theodonu  of  Mop- 
Buestia. 

O^ft/  of  Alexandria. 

Isidore  of  Pelusiiun. 

Orosiua, 

Zoeimns,  bishop  of 
Borne. 

Theodoret 

Nestor,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Prosper  of  Aquitain. 

John,  bishop  of  Anti- 
och. 

440.  Leo  the  Great, 
bishop  of  Borne. 

SocrateSf  Qozomenua, 

Dioscoros,  bishop  of 
Alexandria. 


Doctrines  and  OoimptioiiB 


SimpHcius,  patriarch 
of  Bome. 

Acacius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople. 


Felix,     patriarch     of 
Bome. 


498.  Symmachus,  pa- 
triarch of  Bome. 


Boethitts. 
514.    Hormisdas,   pa- 
triarch of  Bome. 

Cassiodorus, 

Theodoras, 

Procopitis  of  Oaza. 


637.    Vigilius,    patri- 
arch of  Bome. 


The  Pelagian  contro- 
yersy  breaks  out 

Augustin's  doctrines 
of  free  grace  and  original 
sin. 

Semipelagians  in  GkinL 


430.  Nestorian  con- 
troversy. Separation  of 
the  Kestorians  from 
other  Christians  in 
Persia. 

Eutychians,  or  Mo- 
nophysites. 

The  doctrine  of  the 
church  in  opposition  to 
Nestor  and  Eutycbius. 

Continued  disturb- 
ances of  the  Monophy- 
sites  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

(Petrus  Fullo,  Timo- 
theus  .£lurus,  Petrus 
Mongus.) 


482.  Hcnoticon. 
(AcephalL) 


In  the  west  the  deci- 
sions of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  held  fast  Se- 
paration of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches. 


ReligionB  Obatoranceii 


518.  Abolition  of  the 
Henoticon. 

519.  Be-union  of  the 
Eastern  and  "Western 
churches,  and  exclusion 
of  the  united  Monophy- 
sites. 

(Seyerus.  Phtharto- 
latrsB.  Aphthartolatrse. 
Agnoetae.) 


Celibacy   made    more 
important  than  ever. 


Vigilantius  opposes  the 
superstitions  of  the 
times. 

Jo.  Cassian  in  Gaul, 
an  advocate  of  monastic 
life. 

*Stylit»,'  or  'pillar 
saints.' 

•AcQjmeti,'  or  'Watch- 
ers.* 


400 


Private  confessional 


Liturgy  of  Mamcrtus, 
bishop  of  Vienne,  regu- 
lating processions,  &c 


515.  Benedict's 
nastic  rules. 


mo- 


Forms  of  hymns.  De- 
cided that  one  of  the 
Trinity  was  crucified  in 
the  flesh. 


600 


SOCIH,  8KTKR1H, 


Fbltsietf 


Hlrtoiyoftte 

Chnrdi 


500 


663.  with  the  down- 
fidl  of  the  Idngdom  of  the 

UltrogOUML 


666.  KjogdoB  of  the 
Lombards. 


Bcetzmints 
tUnityin 


on  Cfaxu- 


of  the  Lcmbaidi 
adopts  the  tmetsof  the 
Nicene  Catholka. 

Oregoiy  the  Great 
sends  a  soccessful  mis- 
sion amongst  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Colnmban  in  the  south 
of  Germany. 


MS.  ▼. 

atCoi 


600 


700 


Violent  eontest  about 
the     title:      Episoopns 


610.  Heraclius. 

Groat  consequence  of 
the  'major  domus'  in 
France. 


641.   COMSTAXS  II. 


Pepin  of  HerstalL 


St  OalL  in  Helvetia. 

Doctrines  of  Moham- 
ed  spread  wide  by  his 
conquests. 

Further  conversion  of 
the  An^lo-Soxons  to 
Christianity. 

Oppression  of  the 
Christians  under  the 
Saracens. 

Conversion  of  the 
Frieslanders  and  Ger- 
mans, by  Kilian  and 
WiUibrord. 


711.  Phelippicus. 

712.  The  kingdom  of 
the  Visigoths  subdued  by 
the  Saracens. 

713.  Anastasius. 
717.  Leo  Isauricus. 
Luitprand,  king  of  the 

Lombards,   extends    his 
power  in  Italy. 


Bonifiice,    apostle    of 
the  Germans. 


638.     The      edict    of 
Heraclius,     called     the  \ 

*  Ecthesis.' 

648.  Edict  of  Constans 
called     the    'Tfpe,'    or 

*  Formulary.' 

680.  VI.  Condi,  (ten- 
men,  at  Constantinople. 


Boniface  true   to  the 
Popo  of  Rome. 


KND  EIGHTH  CENTUBIEa 
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Resnartcable  Penons 

DoctrinoB  and  Ck>Traptiona 

Bellgiotis  Obaervanoes 

Junilius. 

Contest  in   Gaul    for 

500 

Augustine's  doctrines  of 

%^  ^^  ^^ 

553.   PelaginB,   patri- 

* free  grace  *  and  '  origi- 

arch of  Borne. 

nal  sin.' 

Origen's doctrines  con- 
demned. 

The    Three    Chapters 
condemned ;     continued 
dispute  on  this  subject. 

Union  of  the  yarious 

k 

parties  of  the  oppressed 
Monophjsites      tlirough 

Gregory  of  Tours. 

the  exertions  of  Jacob; 

John^  *  the  FaBter.* 

— Whence  called  'Jacob's 
Christians/  or    'Jacob- 
ites.' 

Gregory  the  Great,  pa- 

(Philoponus.) 

triarch  of  Rome. 

Distinct  traces  of  the 

Isidore^  bishop  of  Se- 

worship  of  images   and 

Tille. 

saints,  and  of  a  belief  in 

Columban  active  in  the 

purgatory. 

cause  of  Monachism. 

Canon  of  the  mass  (in- 
stituted by  Gregory). 

Pompous  ceremonies. 
Hymns.  Belies.  Wor- 
ship of  images. 

Sergius,   patriarch    of 

Body  of   divinity  by 

The    western    monks 

600 

Constantinople. 

Isidore    and    Leontius. 

graduaUy  merged  in  the 

Honorius,  patriarch  of 

Soon  after  by  Taio,  or 

dergy. 

Borne. 

Tajo. 
Monotheletism  adopt- 

Sophronius,   patriarch 

of  Jerusalem. 

ed  to  unite  the  Mono- 
physites  with  the  Catho- 
ic  church. 

Monastic    life  among 

the  Anglo-Saxons. 

MaximnR. 

Martin,    patriarch   of 

Home,  exiled. 

Theodore,    archbishop 

Monotheletism      con- 

of Canterbury. 

demned. 

Latin    language  used 

Wilfrid,     bishop     of 

in    public    worship    in 

York. 

England. 

Sergius,    patriarch  of 

Home. 

Beda  Venerabilis. 

Constantine,  patriarch 

700 

of  Bome. 

John  Damascenus. 

Philippicus      restores 
the  doctrines  of  Mono- 

Gbboort  II.  and  UL 

thclitism  to  their  former 

Latin    service    intro- 

Boman popes — indepen- 
dent of  Constantinople. 

consequence;   and  Ana- 

duced  into  the  churches 

stasius  revives ":  those  of 

of  Germany,   by   Boni- 

the IV.  CoundL 

face. 

i 
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EIGHTH  A 


700 


800 


Political  Events 


External  Hiftory  of  the 
Church 


741.  Co2f STAirmfB  Co- 
proDjm. 

762.  Pepin  the  Little, 
king  of  the  Franks,  con- 
quers Aistulphus,  king 
of  the  Lombards. 

771.  Charles  alone  king 
of  France. 

CONSTANTINI  Porphj- 

rogenitus,and  his  mother 
Irene. 


Charlbhagkb,  Bomon 
emperor. 

801.    NiCEFHOBUS. 

804.  The  Saxons 
wholly  subdued  by  Char- 
lemagne. 

813.  ♦Leg  Armen. 

814.  Lewis,  the  De- 
bonuaire. 

827.  Heptarchy  of 
England  united  imder 
Egbert. 

833.  Lewis  deposed 
by  his  sons,  and  replaced. 

840.  LoTHAiRE  in 
Italy. 

Lewis  in  Germany. 

Charles  the  I3ald  in 
France. 


855.  Lewis  II. 
Lothaire,       king 
Lotharingia. 


of 


871.  Alfred,    king 
England. 


of 


IntcnuQ  GoTcmmntt 


Conquests  and  con- 
Tersions  of  Charlemagne 
amongst  the  Saxons  and 
Westphalians. 


Bishoprics    instituted 
among  the  Saxons. 


Christianity  carried 
amongst  the  Bulgarians. 
Ansgar,  apostle  of  the 
North. 


Conversion  of  the  Bo- 
hemians and  Moravians. 


The    Bulgarians 
come  Christians. 


be- 


Cyril  and  Methodius 
active  in  carrying  Chris- 
tianity amongst  the  Mo- 
ravians. 


The  pope  absolves  t 
Franks  from  ^  oa 
of  allegiance  to  Ki 
Childeric.  Pepin  cro« 
ed  by  Boniface,  ai 
Pope  Stephen  IL 


Charlemagne's  Capii 
laria, 

787.  Synod  at  ^i 
for  the  re-introductioii 
the  worship  of  images. 

794.  Worship  of  i 
ages  condemnM  bj  t 
synod  of  Frankfort 


The  election  of  t 
popes  must  be  conlinn 
by  the  emperor. 


The  bishops  and  pc 
conct-med  in  the  rel« 
lion  of  Lewis's  s*. 
against  their  fothtr. 

Great  influence  oi  t 
clergy  abo  in  the  qu: 
rels  of  these  soes  vi 
each  other. 

Dis^tinct  traces  of  t 
'  decretal    Epistleis' 
called,  attributed  to  1 
dore,  bishop  of  S<vill« 

The  papal  auth-jr 
♦•xtended  over  all  t 
We.«.t. 

Controversy  Ivtrt 
the  Greek  and  Ia 
churches. 

Episcopal  jurisdicti 
even  over  the  pc>; 
house  of  the  Franks. 


Controversy    concer 
ing  Hincmar,  lu>lit>p 
LaoQ. 


NINTH  CBNTTJEIES. 
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Remarkable  Persoiui 


741.  Zachabias. 

Stbphsn  II.  receives 
the  grant  of  the  ex- 
archate and  Pentapolis 
from  Pepin. 


Alcuin  employed  by 
Charlemagne  to  found 
schools  in  his  empire. 

Theodoras  Studites. 

LeoIU. 


Agobard^  archbishop 
of  Lyons. 

Ebbo,  archbie^hop  of 
Rheims. 

/?aAanw*  Maunis,  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz. 

Greooby  IV. 

HaymOy  bishop  of  Ilal- 
berstadt. 

JPaschasiua  Radbert. 

Ratrajn,  or  Bertram^  of 
Corby. 

Jo.  Scotus  Erigcna. 

Sekgius  II. 

Hhicjnar,  archbishop 
of  Bheims. 

Godeschalk. 

Lupus. 

Remigius,  archbishop 
of  Lyons. 

Pope  Joan. 


Doctrines  and  Cormptions 


Hcliglons  Obeervanoefl 


767.  The  doctrine  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Son  as  well  as 
the  Father,  defended 
against  the  Greek  church. 

Felix,  bishop  of  Ur- 
gell.  His  followers 
called  'Adoptians.' 


868.  Nicholas  I. 
PhotiuSf  patriarch   of 
Constantinople. 

867.  Adbian  I. 


(Paulicians,  a  branch 
of  the  Manichseans.) 


Different  opinions  con- 
cerning the  number  of 
the  sacraments. 

Controversy  concern- 
ing Transubstantiation. 


Controversy'  concern- 
ing the  doctrines  of  *  pre- 
destination '  and  *  free 
grace.' 


Violent  controversy 
between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches. 


726.  Worship  of  im- 
ages forbidden  by  the 
emperor. 


Chrodegang's  rules  for 
the  *  Canons.' 

Converts  in  Germany. 
More  strict  prohibition 
of  the  worship  of  images 
in  the  Greek  church. 


Kitual  of  the  Roman 
church  finds  admission 
in  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne. 


New  prohibition  of  the 
worship  of  images  in  the 
Greek  empire. 

Claudius,  bishop  of 
Turin,  and  Agobard, 
oppose  the  prevailing 
superstition. 

Cloisters  in  the  North. 


700 


842.  The  worship  of 
images  permanently  re- 
instated in  the  Greek 
empire. 


800 
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NDITH,  TENTH, 


800 


900 


1000 


FoUUottl  Brenti 


875.  Cbablbs  n.  the 
Bald,  proclaimed  empe- 
ror by  the  pope. 

881.  CHABLSSlII.STir- 

Dftmed  *  the  GhxNHk' 

*  Lbo,  the  Philoso- 
pher. 

887.  Amulph,  king  of 
Germanr. 

The  Huns  in  poeaeBsion 
of  Pannonia. 


Huns  inrade  Qer- 
roanj. 

912.  Conrad  I.  king  of 
Germany. 

919.  Henry  the  Fowler, 
king  of  Germany. 

Caliphs  of  Bagdad  lose 
their  power. 

936.  Otho  the  Greats 
king  of  Germany ; 

951.  —  victorious  in 
Italy,  and  over  the  Huns. 

962.  Otho,  emperor. 

*  NiCEPHOBUS. 

973.  Otho  II. 

987.  Hugh  Capet,  king 
of  Fniuce. 


1001.  Hentiy  II. 
Canute  the  Ghvat. 


Conrad  II. 
1039.  HbxhyIII. 


10.36.  Hknbt  IV.,  11 
minor. 

William  the  Conquer- 
or, king  of  England. 


Bxtemal  Hiftory  of  the 
Chorch 


Christians  among  the 
Buflsians. 


Bohemian  princes  be- 
come Christians. 


911.  Rollo  is  made 
duke  of  Normandy,  and 
converted. 


Christianity  preached 
in  Norway ; 

also  in  Eussia. 


Intamal  QovemmcDt 


Great  Bmampdoa  of 
power  by  the  popes  over 
the  kings,  for  the  moit 
part  soooeesfU. 

Various  persons  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Italy, 
and  the  imperial  crown, 
by  the  popes. 


898.  Synod  at  Borne. 


Measures  to  restore 
discipline  in  the  churcL 

The  church  richly  en- 
dowed by  Otho. 


Christianity  in  Poland 
and  Hungarj'. 

Introduced  into  Russia 
by  Wlodimir;  into  Hun- 


998.  Robert,   king  of 


g-ary  J)y    St.    Stephen ;    France,  compelled  by  the 

ix)pe  to  separate  from 
nis  wife,  to  whom  he  wa.« 
rt»lated  in  the  fourth 
degree. 


into    Poland    by   Boles- 
hius. 


Christianity  introduced 
in  Sweden  and  Transyl- 
vania, and  in  Denmark 
universally. 


High  authority  of  the 
emperor  in  the  church. 

Papal  synods  ag&in^ 
simony. 

The     Norman    dukes 
in    the    south   of  Italy 
hereditary  legates  of  the ; 
pope. 

Ecclesiastical  benefices ' 
bonght  and  sold. 
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Remarkable  Peraons 


DootrinM  and  GomtptionB 


BeUgioos  Obeerranoes 


872.  JoHK  VIIL 
Leumed  men  at  Ox- 
ford. 


SrBPHBirV.;  after  him, 
confosion  and  disorder. 


iBiass  in  the  Sdavo- 
nian  language  in  Mora- 
via; soon  giyos  way  to 
the  Latin  ritual. 


800 


Theodora  and  Marozia 
haTo  the  chief  influence 
in  the  election  of  popes. 

Rotherius, 

EutyehiuSf  patriarch  of 
Alexandria. 


954.  JoHK  XII. 

963.  Lbo  VIIL  The 
Romans  bind  them- 
selves by  an  oath  to 
choose  no  pope  without 
the  concurrence  of  the 
emperor. 

Good  influence  of  the 
emperor  Otho  on  the 
popes. 

Gerbertf  archbishop ; 
is  made  Stlvesteb  III. 
999. 


Bbkbdict  VIIL 


John  XIX. 
Bbnedtct  IX. 
The  emperor  deposes 
three    popes,    and    ap< 

E>int8  Cleicbnt  II., 
A3CASU8  II.,  Lro  IX., 
who  maintain  their  au- 
thority. 

Influence    of    Hilde- 
brand,  afterwards  Pope 
Gregory  Vn. 
Benedict  X. 


Doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation  confirmed. 


Worship  of  the  saints 
more  and  more  extrava- 
gant. 


Oddo,  abbot  of  Clugny. 


Odilo,  abbot  of  Clugny. 


900 


Ulrich,  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg, declared  a  saint  by 
the  pope. 


Paterini,  Publicani. 


Berenger  opposes  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation ;  with  him  begins 
the  scholastic  theology. 


New    prohibition    of 
marriage  to  the  priests. 


1000 


Entire  separation  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches. 


Controversies  concern- 
ing the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy. 
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PoUtical  EvenU 


1000 


1100 


IIbxbt  IV.  taken  from 
undor  his  mothcT'H  care 
by  the  archbishop  Hanno 
and  Adelbert.  Dissatis- 
faction of  the  Saxons  and 
other  German  states  with 
Henry. 


The  emperor  Henry 
IV.  forced  to  humble 
himself  before  the  pope. 


1080.  Lombardy  for 
Henry. 

Badolph  of  Swabia, 
supported  as  emperor  in 
opposition  to  Henry. 

The  pope  supported  by 
the  Normans  in  Italy  and 
Matilda  of  Tuscany. 

1093.  Conrad,  the  son 
of  HeniT,  against  his 
father.     Died  1101. 


1104.  The  second  eon 
of  the  emperor  rebels 
agiiiust  bis  father,  and 
compels  him  to  resign 
the  crown. 

1106.  HexhtV. 

The  emperor  takes 
possession  of  Matilda's 
lauds. 


1125.    LOTIIAIBE  II. 


1137.  Conrad  III. 
Ili'nry  the  Lion,  duke 
of  8axony. 


EztemAl  Hifltoty  of  the 
Church 


Intsmal  OonmiuBt 


Christian  and  heathen 
kings  in  Sweden  at  once. 
1096.  First  crusade. 

1099.  Jerusalem  taken. 


Paganism    extirpated 
in  Sweden. 


^  Strict    prohibition  of 
'inTefltiture*  by  laymen. 


Papal  ban  in  Poland. 

William  the  Conqueror 
demands    the  continue-' 
tion  of  the  right  of  inves- 
titure. 

Controversy  concern- 
ing the  marriage  of  Philip 
of  France. 


The  Roman  (civil)  Uv 
taught  in  schools. 


The  emperor  makes 
new  demands  on  the 
pope,  and  retains  thi' 
right  of  investiture. 

Continued  violent  dis- 
pute. 

1122.  Diet  atVTorms. 

1123,  Condi.  LaUran, 
I. 


1139.  Condi.  LattratL 
II.,  to  bring  all  thinps. 
if  possible,  before  the 
papal  tribunal. 

Gratiani  Decretum. 


TWELFTH  CENTURIES. 
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Benuurkablc  PereouH 


Nicholas  II.  The 
choice  of  the  pope  by 
the  cardinals  passes  into 
an  established  custom. 

AxBXANDBB  II.  main- 
tains himself  against 
Hononns. 

1073.  Gbboost  VII. 
Papal  power  at  the 
highest.  Attack  npon 
the  emperor  Hennr.  TV. 
Henry  wishes  to  depose 
the  pope.  Papal  law 
affainst  the  emperor, 
"^o  is  forced  to  come  in 
penance  to  Canusium. 


Clemens  HI.,  the  em- 
peror's pontiff. 

1087.  Victor  IIL 

1088.  UbillnII. 


The  pope  holds  a  synod 
at  Clermont 


DoctrincM  and  Cormptlonfi 


Relifdourt  OlMwrvancps 


Paschal  II. 


Matilda,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Tuscany, 
giTes  all  her  possessions 
to  the  pope. 

The  emperor  takes 
the  pope  and  cardinals 
prisoners. 


Oelasius  II.  (Gregory 
VIII.) 

Caijxtus  II.  solemnly 
excommnnicates  the  em- 
peror. 

1124.  HoNOBirs  II. 
confirms  the  emperor  as 
king  of  Rome. 

1130.     IXNOCKNT     II. 

generally  acknowledged 
through  the  influence  of 
St.  Bernard.  Interdict 
against  France. 


1145.  EroENius  III. 
Ptt&r  of  Poictiers.  Peter 
of  Blois. 

votTTil 


Theophylact's  collec- 
tions for  tlift  critical 
study  of  the  Bible. 

The  Paulicians  op- 
pressed in  the  Greek 
empire. 

Boscclin. 


The  Greek  church 
seeks  to  reunite  itself 
with  the  Latin,  and  to 
pret  help  against  the 
Turks. 


(Peter  de  Bniis.) 


Dogmas    and    contro- 
yersies  of  Peter  Abelard. 


Mention  made  of  the 
seven  sacraments. 


Dogmatic  systems  of 
Robert  Pulleyn,  Peter 
Lombard,  and  Alanus  of 
Ryssel. 

(Arnold  of  Brescia.) 
ControTcrsy    concern- 
ing the  immaculate  con- 
ception   of   the    Virgin 
Mary. 

X  X 


Armed  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Land. 


Strict  injunction  of 
celibacy.  All  those  ex- 
communicated who  con- 
fess to  nmrried  priests. 


1000 


The  Roman  lituigy 
introduced  in  Spain. 

The  Carthusian  and 
Cistercian  orders  found- 
ed. 


St  Bernard,  abbot  of 
Clairval,  in  high  repute, 
a  mystic,  and  zealous 
advocate  of  the  study  of 
the  Bible. 

Order  of  Knights  of 
St  John,  and  Templars. 

Abl)ot  Peter  Venera- 
bilis  at  Clngny. 


St.  Bernard  insists  on 
confession  to  the  priests. 
Decrees  of  the  Greek 
emperor  Mantsl  Com- 
nenus  concerning  monks. 


1100 
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TWELFTH  AND 


Political  Byente 


1100 


1200 


1152.  Frkdkrick  I. 
asserts  his  authority  in 
Lombardy. 


1169.Wmiainn.,king 
of  Sicily,  allied  with  pope 
Alexander. 


1177.  Peace  of  Venice. 


1180.    Philip  Augus- 
tus, king  of  France. 


1191.  HbkbtVI. 

1198.  Disputed  elec- 
tion of  emperor,  be- 
tween Philip  of  Swabia, 
and  Otho  of  Saxony. 


Oengiskhan's  empire. 

1204.  Latin  emperors 
I  at  Constantinople  (till 
'  1261). 

Otho  IV. 

1215.  Fbkdsrick  IL 


1226.  St.  Lkwis,  king  j 
of  France.  ' 


Hirtoiyof  the 
Chardi 


1147.  Second  crusade. 
Conversions  in  the  coun- 
try between  the  Hayel 
and  the  Elbe,  and  in 
Finland ;  also  in  the 
island  of  Riigon. 


Supposed  correspond- 
ence ol  the  pope  with  a 
great  Christian  king  in 
the  east  of  Asia. 


1189.  Third  crusade. 

1190.  Fourth  crusade. 


Crusades  to  Livonia. 


Bishop  Albrecht  of 
Riga. 

Christian,  bishop  of 
Prussia. 


1217.  Fifth  crusad.- 


1162.  Council  of  CIa- 
rendon  held  by  Hemy  II. 
of  England. 

King  of  England  le- 
oonciles  himself  with  tiie 
pNope  by  certain  oonen- 1 
sions. 

The  emperor  submitB 
to  the  pope.  1179.  dm- 
cil.  IxUer.  IIl^  at  which ; 
new  regulations  con- 
cerning the  choice  of 
popes. 

New  disputes  betireen 
the   pope  and  the  em- ! 
peror. 


Emperor   forbids  tbf 
appeal  to  the  pope. 


Dispute  between  John 
of  England  (Lacking  1 
and  the  p<^  ends  in 
the  complete  submissic 
of  the  fcnmer. 

1216.  C!one^,UUlV 
ItA  decrees  to  beanavaDT 
read  before  ptoriorial 
synods. 


1228.  Sixth  crusade. 

Ferdinand   of  Castile        Formal  introductios  cf 


nH?ov»*r8  the  conquests  of 
the  Arabs. 


the  Inquisition ;  at  fii<  | 
in  the  south  of  Franw:  I 
soon  giren  over  to  tlr . 
Dominicans. 


1249. 

sade. 


S«'venth    cm-  j 


THIBTEENTH  GOENTUBIES. 
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Renuurkable  Penona 


John  of  Salisbury. 
Absalom,    archbishop 
of  Lund. 

1160.  AXEXANDBB  III. 

Victor,  rival  pope. 

The  emperor  excom- 
municated. 

Thomas  Becket  mur- 
dered. 


1185.  Urban  III. 
1188.  Clsmbnt  III. 


1198.  LraocENT  III. 
exercises  high  authority 
oTer  emperor  and  kings. 


Dootrinea  and  Oormptions 


The  pope  assumes  the 
right  of  deciding  upon 
the  claims  of  Philip  and 
Otho  to  the  title  of  king 
of  Bome. 

The  emperor  Otho*s 
snbmissiYeofmcessions  to 
the  pope. 

1216.  HoKOBius  III. 
The  emperor  and  pope 
make  mutual  conces- 
sions. 

1227.  Obsoort  IX. 
breaks  with  the  emperor ; 
violent  denunciations  on 
either  ride. 

1230.  Pope  and  em- 
peror reconciled. 


1239.  Emperor  excom- 
municated again. 


1243.  iNNOCBin'  IV. 
declares  the  emperor 
d<*po8ed  at  the  synod  of 
Lyons. 


Catharists  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  the  south  of 
France. 


Measures  of  the  pope 
against  the  heretics  in 
the  south  of  France. 


Peter  of  Castelnau, 
inquisitor  in  the  south  of 
France. 

Prohibition  of  the  Bi- 
ble in  the  native  tongue. 


Religions  Obaervatiops 


Sect  of  the  Catharists 
gains  ground. 

Crusade  against  the 
Albigenses. 

The  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation  establish- 
ed as  incontrovertible, 
and  all  who  oppose  it 
condemned  as  heretics. 

War  Against  the  Albi- 
genses continued. 

Severe  laws  against 
heretics. 

The  pope  forbids  lay- 
men to  dispute  on  reli- 
gious matters. 

Second  period  of  the 
scholastic  theology ; — 
Alexander  Hales.  Al- 
bertus  Magnus. 


1100 


1190.  Teutonic  order 
instituted. 


Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans. 

The  establishment  of 
new  orders  of  monks 
forbidden. 

Beguins. 

Tertiaries,  an  order  of 
Franciscans. 

Beghards. 

Lollards. 

The  begsar-orders  fa- 
voured ;  aUowed  to  hear 
the  confessional  univer- 
sally. 

Lasting  controversy 
between  the  'spiritual' 
Franciscans  and  the  lcs£! 
rigid  of  the  order. 


1200 


X  X   2 


«?« 


A5D 


Fblitioii  EvcnU 


ErtgnwJHkteiy  cf  the 
ClmRli 


:  1200 


1300 


1265.  Chariesof  An- 
joQ,  king  of  Kdlj. 

1273.  Rudolph  L  of 
Hapuboin. 

1282.  BicflumVMpen. 

1283.  Philip  the  Fair, 
king  of  France. 

1291.    Adolphts    of 
Natsau. 

Ottoman  empire. 
AxBRBCBT  or  Anatiia. 


1307.  HrxbtVIT. 
SwIhs  confederation. 


1314.  Lewis    of   Ba- 
I  van  a. 

Frwlerick  of  Anstna 
his  competitor  for  the 
imperial  dignity. 


1328.  Philip  VI.  Va- 
lois,  king  of  France. 


1342.  King  Lewis  flie 
Groat,  of  Hungary. 

1346.   ClIABLES  IV. 


Tamerlane's  conquests 
in  Asia. 


Chriatians         wholly 
driTenficom  Paleadne. 


Rhodes  taken  by  the 
knighta  of  St  John. 


Arrangement  of  the 
eondaTe  at  the  choiee 
of  pope. 


The  papal  bull  '  nnam 
sanctam ' — that  all  things 
were  under  papal  juris- 
diction. 

Philip  of  France  ap- 
peak  to  a  general  comi- 
ciL 


Reformation  of  the 
church  proposed  at  the 
council  of  Vienna.  ' 

Papal  •  reserves,*  *pro- ' 
visions,'  and  other  con- , 
trivances  to  extort , 
money.  i 

The  *  spirituals^  main-  j 
tain  that  the  pope  is  sub- , 
ject  to  a  genenu  connril 
in  matters  of  fiiith. 


The  imperial  eli-otor" ' 
combine      against     the 
pope. 


SOUSTBENTH  CENTUBIES. 
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Bemarkable  Fenons 


1254.  Albxamder  IV. 
active  in  Sicily  and  GNr- 
many. 

1264.  CuoaaiT  IV.; 
negotiation  with  the 
Greek  emperor. 

1271.  Obtcobt  X. 

The  emperor  resigns 
all  rights  in  the  ex- 
archate. 


Orsini  and  Colonna. 


1295.  BoMiFACB  VIIL 
His  haughty  treatment  of 
various  sovereigns. 


The  pope  and  Philip 
in  violent  dispute. 

Philip  excommunicat- 
ed. He  causes  the  pope 
to  be  taken  prisoner. 

1305.    Clxxemt    v.  ; 

1309.  —  removes  to 
Avignon.  Controversy 
with  the  emperor. 

John  XXiL  Violent 
dispute  with  the  emperor 
Lewis. 


1334.  Bbitbdict  XII. 
The  papal  authority  de- 
clines in  Italy. 

1342.  CLBMBliT  VI. 


1352.  Inhocxht  VI. 
The  Greek  emperor  ac- 
knowledges subjection  to 
him. 


1362.  Urban  V. 
Controversy    between 
the  pope  and  emperor. 


DoctrineB  and  Corroptions 


Influence  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Bonaven- 
tura  on  the  theology  of 
the  day. 


Scotists,    followers  of 
John  Duns  Scotus. 


Controversy  concern- 
ing certain  doctrines  of 
the  pope. 


BeUgions  ObeerauiMB 


Third  period  of  the 
scholastic  theology.  — 
Wastes  itself  stiU  more 
in  subtleties.  Contro- 
versy concerning  Realism 
and  Nominalism. 

Inward  Christianity 
preached  in  Bohemia. 


Festival  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament 

Festival  of  the  'im- 
maculate conception.' 

Celibacy  introduced 
universally  amongst  the 
clergy  of  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Hungary. 

Shrine  of  Loretto 
brought  by  angels  from 
Palestine. 


Flagellantee. 

Papal  jubilee,  and  re- 
mission of  sins  to  all  who 
made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  church  (?  St  Peter 
in  Rome. 


1200 


1300 


Order  of  the  Knights 
Templars  extirpated. 


Jubilee  ordered  every 
fifty  years. 

Union  of  the  strict 
Franciscans  with  the 
pope,  and  the  '  Brethren 
of  the  Community.' 


IICO 


U7t. 


UHuTi 


1400 


MIL 


lUO. 


ir«<#^Hi 


JUdid   si  Fli^- 


1438.  Atnwwrwr  IL 

1440.  FuDXBicK  UL  ! 

1444.  King  Ladislaiui 
d'ffeated  by  the  Turbf 
Dcar  VanuL 


145JI.  Coniftantinoplc 
taken  by  the  Turiu. 

War  of  the  red  and 
white  xoeei  in  England. 


1462.  Iwan  Baai^'e- 
witoh  the  Great,  in 
Kttiwia. 


1474.  Spain  united 
under  Ferdinand  and 
iMbfUa. 

Constant  won  in  Italy 
iM'twuen  Franco,  the 
popo,  Spain,  and  the 
(«mporor. 


M^poiC    tlie 
the  eooncQ  of 


:.— » 


for  Franoe. 


1448.  Concoidat  with 
the  Qermana  at  >^«Ba. 


New  preparations  for 
acmsade. 


Violent  oontroveny  < 
the  pope  with  Boheou 
Naples,  Florence,  an 
Venice. 


FIFTSBSTE  CENTURIES. 
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Bemarkable  PenoiM 


Gregory  XI.  at  Borne. 

1378.  Ubbam  VL 

Gbeat  western  schism. 

Clement  VIZ.  at  Avig- 
non. 

The  popes  ezcommu- 
nicate  each  other. 

BoMiFAai  XL  at  Borne. 

Benedict  XIIL  at 
Ayignon. 


Iknocbnt     VIL     at 
Borne. 
OsaooBT  XL  at  Borne. 

At.itandbb  v.  smn- 
mons  Ladifllans,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Na^es, 
to  appear  before  his  tri- 
bunal 

John  XXIII.  deposed. 

Mabtin  v.  avoids  the 
reformation  of  the  church 
by  hindering  the  meeting 
of  the  council 

1431.  EuoBious  rV. 
summons  an  opposition 
council  at  Ferrara,  at 
which  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Greeks  is  the 
chief  business. 

The  coundl  at  Basil 
elect  Felix  V.  in  opposi- 
tion to  Eugenius. 

1447.  Nicholas  V.  pa- 
tron of  learning. 


1455.   CALIZTUSin. 

1458.  Ftus  IL  (JBne- 
as  Sylvester.) 

1461.  Paul  I. 


1471.  SiXTus  IV. 


Doctrines  and  OormptionB 


ReligiouB  Obflorraiiow 


Wickliffe's  doctrines. 
Great  repute  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Paris,  parti- 
cularly as  regards  doc- 
trines. (Peter  d'AiUy. 
JaGhevBon.) 


1300 


Followers  of  WickUffo. 


Huss  and  Jerome,  of 
Phigue,  burnt 


Hussites  (Utraquists, 
Taborites). 


Sale  of  indulgouces. 


1400 


The  rights  of  the  beg- 
gar-orders supported  by 
papal  bulls. 


1435.  Utraquists  re- 
conciled with  the  church. 

Thomas  4  Kempis, 
John  Wesselius,  and  John 
de  Vesalia,  recommend 
the  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  inward 
Christianity. 


Minoritos,  or  Fratri- 
celli,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis. 


Bohemian  brethren. 


Influence  of  the  re- 
vival of  learnings  and  of 
the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  printing,  and  of  the 
learned  men;  Erasmus 
of  Botterdam,  and  others. 


Plenary      indulgence 
sold  in  Germany. 
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Am 


PoHtloBt  BvfBta 


1400 


1488.  Chariet  VUI^ 
kixig  of  Fmnoe.  Swit- 
^eniuidfreeb 

1492.  IHaeowwj  of 
.Vmcncft. 

1498.  H^xnciLtAir  I. 

1498.  Lewis  XXL.  king 
<tf  Fxmee. 


HiitatyofflM 
Clmreh 


Moon  driTra  cntinlj 
(torn  %Nuii,  and  fordlAj 
oonTorted  to  Chiuti- 
amtj. 


Qcooal      InqairilioB 
ertaUulied  in  Spun. 


1500 


1608.    Hennr    YUL, 


eniy 
land. 


kingof  £d£^ 


1515.  Eranda  L  of 
France. 

Gharlea  I.,  kinff  of 
Spain,  Kanlei^  and  the 
SfetheriandB. 


Christiamtj  in  Ame- 
rica. 


r^nigBiatic  SanetioB  IB- 
fcrodaeed  again  inEeuMe: 


Coaieilof  Piia. 


fflSTOBY  OF  THE 


PoUtlcia  Erenta 


Popes  and  Hintory  of  the 
Catholic  Charoh 


1519.  Frederick    the 
Wise,  elector  of  Saxony. 

1520.  Chabu»V. 


1521.  Diet  at  Worms. 


ir)22.  Diet  at  Nurem- 
berg. 


War  of  the  peasants. 


1518.  Cardinal  Caje- 
tan  gives  Luther  a  hmr- 
ine  at  Augsburg. 

f  apal  bull  asserting 
the  power  of  the  pope  to 
grant  indulgences. 

Miltitz,  pope's  legate. 

Papal  bull  against  Lu- 
ther. 

New  bull  against  Lu- 
ther. 

Papal  nuncios,  Carac- 
cioli  and  Alexander. 

1522.  Adrian  VL 

Cher^ti,  papal  nun- 
cio at  Nuremb^.  Je- 
suits fbnnded  bj  Ignatius 
Loyola. 

Clbkbns  \ll. 

Campegius,  papal  nun- 
cio. 

The  German  princes 
insist  on  a  counciL 


Hiatairy  of  tlw  lAtfacna 
Church 


1517.  Luther's  95  no- 
positions  against  indul- 
gences, pc«ted  up  at 
Wittenberg. 

1518.  Luther  appeals 
ad  Papam  meiiut  wfor- 
mandutHj  and  so  on,  to  a 
general  counciL 

I^ither  continues  to 
write  and  advance  in  the 
freedom  of  his  views. 

Luther  at  Worms  be- 
fore the  Diet  Edict  of 
Worms. 

Luther  at  the  Wait- 
buig.  Luther's  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

MaoB  diseontinned  it 
Wittenberg. 

Lather  retona  to 
Wittenberg. 

Doctrines  of  Lather 
spread  with  great  ra- 
pidity. 

1525.  Open  lefonna- 
tion  in  Prnaai*  and  the 
electorate  of  Saxony. 


SIXTEENTH  CENTUBIES. 
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Remarkable  Persona 


1484.  InxocbntVIII. 

1492.  AlbxanbbrVX 
and  his  sons  John  and 
Ceeeai  Borgia ;  their 
cunning  and  emeltj. 

Cardinal  Ximenes, 
prime  minister  of  Spain. 


Doctrines  and  Corrnptiona 


Rclifjriouii  Obflcrvanoes 


1400 


G^reat  sale  of  indul- 
gences for  the  year  of 
jubilee. 

St.  Peter's  beguiw 


1503.  Julius  XL,  a 
warlike  prekte. 

Papal  council  at  the 
Lateran. 

1513.  Leo  X. 


Hoogstraat^    '  inquisi- 
tor hisretica  pravitatia^ 
against  Eeuchlin. 


New  sale  of  indul- 
gences for  St.  Peter's 
church. 

Tetzel  and  Bernard 
Samson's  measures. 


EEFORMATION. 


1500 


History  of  the  Reformed 
Church 


1519.  Zuingle  opposes 
the  '  indulgence-seller/ 
Samson,  at  Zurich ; 
preaches  more  and  more 
Iwldlj,  and  is  in  high 
repute  with  the  civil  au- 
thorities. 

Council  at  Zurich  de- 
cree that  the  Bible  shall 
be  the  rule  of  teaching, 
and  not  Thomas  k 
Kempis. 

1522.  Disputation  at 
Zurich. 

1523.  Second  and 
third  disputation  at  Zu- 
rich. 

1524.  The  council  at 
Zurich  forbid  all  masses 
and  worship  of  images. 

1525.  Convention  of 
the  remaining  Catholic 
oanfons. 


Theologians  of  the 
Reformed  Church 


Theologians  of  the 
Lutheran  Church 


Leo  Judse. 
(Ecolampadius. 


Ph.   Melanc- 
thon. 
A.  Carlstadt. 


Catholic  Theolo- 
gians and  Chtudli- 
men 


Disputation  at 
Leipsic 


Fr.  Lambert 


Carlstadt  in 
Switzerland. 

Comeanderin 
the  canton  of  the 
G^'sons. 


Disputation  at 
Homburg. 


JohnEck. 

Sylvester  Pri- 
erias. 


jBmser. 
John  Faber. 


Gallius. 
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SIXTEEHTH 


PollUoAl  Stonti 


1500        l^'*^^-  ^«*ce  between 
FraDoe  and  the  emperor. 

1527.    War   between 
France  and  the  emperor. 


Fopot  and  Hiitory  of  the 
Catbolio  Church 


1529.  Peace  of  Cam- 
bray. 

1530.  Diet  at  Augs- 
burg. 

1631.  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Borne. 

1532.  John  Frederick, 
elector  of  Sazonj. 

Henry  VUL  of  Eng- 
land eepantes  from  Ca- 
tharine of  Azagon,  .  . 
Anabaptists  at  Monster. 


1536.  War  between 
France  and  the  emperor. 

1638.  Treaty  of  peace 
between  them. 

Danger  from  the 
Turks. 

The  German  princes 
distrustfid  of  the  em- 
peror. 

1542.  War  again  be- 
tween France  and  the 
empt»ror. 

1544.  Peace  of  Crespi. 

1545.  Truce  with  the 
Turks. 


1546.  Preparations  of 
tlio  emperor  against  the 
Protestants. 

Duke  Maurice  invades 
Sjixony. 

The  emperor  subdues 
Upper  Germany. 

1547.  John  Frederick 
made  prisoner. 


The  pope  forms  the 
hol^  leaffoe  with  France 
against  3ie  empezor. 

The  Capachins  con- 
firmed. 


HkUny  oC  flM  liatlimB 
Chnvdi 


1529.  The  pope  and 
the  emperor  reconciled. 

The  emperor  insists  on 
a  general  coundL 

Campegius^  nuncio  of 
the  pope  at  Augsborg. 


The  pope  promises  a 
council, 
and  zefiues  to  obey  the 

King  declared  the  su- 
preme head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church. 

PaulUL 

King  Hennr  VIIL  ex- 
communicated. 

Holy  league  of  the 
emperor  and  the  German 
princes.  The  general 
coimcil  deferred  by  the 
pope. 

Order  of  Jesuits  con- 
firmed. 

1542.  The  pope  calls 
the  ooimcil  of  Trent. 

Protestant  creed  con- 
demned at  the  council  of 
Trent. 

The  pope  and  the  em- 
peror ^led  against  the 
Protestants. 


The  emperor  imdsts 
upon  the  removal  of  the 
council  from  Bologna  to 
Trent 


1526.  Saxony  and 
Heiae  leaffoe  thenuelTa 
for  mntau  protection. 


Befonaed  Cuth  in 
Sweden ;  euflared  in 
DenmAik. 

PaUic  worriiip  be- 
oomea  moira  And  mnt 
pure. 

1629.  DietatSpiie. 

Protest  of  the  GKbcbud 
princes. 

Artidee  of  Tosgiw 
and  Schwabach. 

Confession  of  Augs- 
burg. 

1632.  Confederacy  of 
Smalcald. 

Trea^  of  peace  it 
Nuremberg. 

Confederacy  of  Smil- 
cald  oonfinned. 

Protestant  fkith  in 
Poland. 


1541.  Diet   at  Ratuf- ' 
bon.    *  Intvrim*  ppojxK^ 
at  Hatisbon.  | 


Another  diet  at  Eatis- 
bon. 


The  army  of  the  Vro- 
testants  advance  afrainA 
the  empepop,  but  without 
effect. 


I 


BY. 
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ry  of  the  Reformed 
Cburoh 


».  Bucer's  at- 
to  reconcile  the 
»a  concerning  the 
ent  of  the  supper. 
'.  Dispute  at  Bu- 

I.      Dispute      at 

;   public  reforma- 

ere ;  also  at  Basil 

.Gull. 

ince  between  Zu- 

d  Berne. 

gli's  Confession  of 

'ederacy  of  Zurich, 


.   Religious  tole- 
emd  peace  in  Swit- 

L 


.  Disputation  and 
lutiuu  at  Geneva. 


E*resbyterian  fomi 
emment  adopted 
eva. 


.  The  disputes  bc- 
the  Swiss  theo- 
and  those  of  Wit- 
:  break  out  anew. 


sctual  iift»»mptsof 
)f  Hesst'  to  unite 
tcstuuts. 


Theologians  of  tlie 
Reformed  Chnroh 


DiBpatation  at 
Ilanz. 


Bucer,  Capito, 
Pelican. 


Farel  and  Vi- 
ret,  in  France. 


John  Calvin. 


Petr.  Martyr. 


Theologians  of  the 
Lutheran  Church 


Catholic  Thoolo- 
giaos  and  Church- 
men 


Conference  at 
Upsal,  between 
Olaus  and  Peter 
Galliuf. 


1529.  Colloq. 
at  Marburg,  be- 
tween Luther 
and  Zuingli. 

Colloq.  at  Co- 
penhagen. 

Tausson. 

Lorenc  Petri, 
archbishop  of 
Upsal. 


Muxner. 

Synod  atParis 
under  Duprat, 
archbishop  of 
Sens. 


1500 


Elise. 


Thorn.  Cran- 
mer. 

Papal  nuncios, 
Veigerius  and 
Vorstius. 


1541.  Beligi- 
ous  Conferences 
at  Worms  and 
Ratisbon. 


1546.    Colloq. 
at  Ratisbon. 


Luther  dies. 
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8IXT 


PoUtioa  Brcnti 

Popes  wad  History  of  the 
CaUwlic  Chnrdi 

Hifltocy  of  tbe  Lakbem 
Churdb. 

1500                    Philip,  LandgrsTe  of 

1648.    Imperial   inte- 

Hesse,   throws    himself 

rim. 

on   the    mercy    of    the 

1660.  Juuns  UL  calls 

Interim  of  Leipsic. 

emperor. 
Maurice,    elector    of 

a  council  of  Trent. 

The  council  dispersed. 

Saxony. 

England  is  once  more 

1652.  Maurice  fiillson 

under  the  yoke  of  tlie 

Pacification  of  Pasean. 

the  emperor  by  surprise. 

pope. 

1563.  Mary,  queen  of 

England. 
Augustus,    elector   of 

Saxony. 

1555.  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg. 

IMigioiis  peace ;  mu- 
tual toleration. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  CHURCH  HS. 

PoUtical  ETtnts 

Bxtemal  History 

Internal  History 

Bemsrkable 
Persons 

Doctrines  ud 
Contio  %  cr  sies 

Mom 

1 

1666.  Philip 

IL,      king      of 

Spain. 

Frrdinakd  I. 

Jesuit     mis- 
sionaries to  Chi- 

The pope  and 

1558.    Eliza- 

na. 

the  emperor  at 

beth    of    Eng- 

variance. 

land. 

1659.      Pius 

Council      of     Sp 

1662.  Begin- 

IV. 

Canus, 

Trent    enforce  the 

ning  of  the  wars 

1662.    Opens 

EspencsBUs. 

the  authority  of 

At  T 

of    religion    in 

the   council    of 

Cardinal  Ho- 

tradition^  of  the 

thcolo 

Franco. 

Trent  again,  at 
which   Uie   pa- 

sius. 

'Vulgate/    and 

CeHN 

1564.   Maxi- 

Ineffectual 

decides  that  the;  joined 

Mn>iAN  IT.  tole- 

pal    power    is 

attempts  of  the 
Frencn         and 

pope  alone  can 
determine     the 

piiesti 

rant 

The  influence 

confirmed. 

cupdi 

of   the   Jesuits 

1666.  Pius  V. 

Spanish  bishops 

true  meaning  of 

lajme 

against  the  Pro- 

to support  their 

the  Scriptures. 

Lotd"! 

testants  in  Hun- 

rights    against 

p«.  i 

Uog« 

gary    and    Po- 

the pope. 

1666.     Cate- 

land. 

1667.  Bull/n 

chism  of  Trent. 

the 

cana     Domini, 

Baius. 

The  pope  con- 

forlaa 

supporting    the 

Maldonat. 

demns  the  doc- 

pabHc 

papal  suprema- 

Anus Monta- 

trine  of  Baius. 

ship. 

cy. 

nus. 

1572.    Insur- 

1672.    Mas- 

1672.    Ore- 

rection    in    the 

sacre     of     the 

OOBT  XIII. 

1 

Netherlands. 

Protestants    at 

1 

1574.   Henry 

Paris     on     St. 

i 

III.,     king     of 

Bartholomew's 

1 
1 

France. 

day. 

1 

1576.       Ru- 

dolph II. 

1 

: 

[JBT. 
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History  of  the  Reformed 
Cbarch 


Ki'gular  reform  in 
England,  under  Edward 
VI.    42  articles  of  feith. 

Consensus  Tigurinns. 

Calyini  CSonsens.  Pas- 
tor. G^enerens. 


Opposition  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  England. 


Theologrians 
of  tbe  Reformed  Church 


Bucer  in  England. 


Alb.    Hardenberg    at 
Bremen, 


Theologians 
of  the  Lutheran  Church 


Matth.  Flacius. 
Osiander.  WebtphaL 


1600 


HISTORY  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  CHURCHES- 


svons  and 
ae  Bvents 


el  perse 
of    the 
(tants    in 
ad. 


at  pro- 
sf  reform 
and. 

»  Palati- 
leans    to 


Ecclesiastical  De- 
crees and  Acts  of 
Arbitrary  Power 


1558.  Meet- 
ing of  the  prin- 
ces at  Frankfort 
to  put  an  end 


ictrines  of  to     theological 
disputes. 
The  39  Arti- 
jtant  dis-  cles  confirmed, 
between     1562.  Act  of 
t>  Plotes-  Uniformity, 
horchcs.       Nonconform 


ists. 


2.     Con- 
I     Sondo- 

1818. 

n    refor- 
1    in  the 
of     the 
rlands. 


Doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  Church 


Controver- 
sies concerning 
'justification 
by  faith;*  *good 
works.*         St 
!rEB0isin7S     at 
Konigsberg. 

In  Thuringia 
(Concerning  the 
'Corpus  doctri 
use      Philippi 
cum.' 


Colloq.  at 
Maulbrunn  and 
Altcnburg. 

James  An- 
Iree  attemptf^ 
to  introduce  a 
form  of  con- 
cord. 

1570.  Ciyp- 
to-Calvinists  in 
the  electorate  of 
Saxony. 

1577.  Form 
of  Concord. 


Lutheran 
Theolo- 
gians 


Moerlin. 

Chem- 
nitz. 
Wigand. 

Schnepf. 

Prenz. 

MuBseus. 

1560. 

Melanc- 
thon's 
death. 


Chytrseus. 


Reformed 
Theolo- 
gians 


Castalio. 
Beza  at 
the  uni- 
versity 
of  Gene- 


va. 

Doctrine 
and    go- 
vern- 
ment 
that 
church 
spread. 
Hi/peritis 


Reformation 
restored  in  En 
gland.    Episco 
pal    church   in 
England.  Pres- 
byterians 
Puritans         in 
oflScothind,  1560. 


Doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  Church 


Separate  Beligiou' 
Communities 


Controversy 
concerning  the 
doctrine       *  de 
absoluto  decre 
to.* 


The  Anabap- 
tists,    brought 
back  from  their 
extravagances 
by  the  ^orts  of 
Menno   Simon, 
are  distinguish 
orled  into  Water 
landers        and 
Flemings ;   and 
these  last  again 
into    FlemingH 
and  Friesland 
ers. 

Antitrinita- 
rians. 


Catechism  of 
Heidelberg. 


1571.  The  39 
Articles  the 
creed  of  the 
English  church. 

Confessio 
Belgica. 

The  coun- 
tries in  Germa- 


Independ- 
ents. 


Faustus    So- 


ny  which    re- cinus  in  Poland. 
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SIXTEEl^'n 


rolitical  Events 


1500 


1579.  'Union' 
of  Utrecht 


1689.  Henr}' 
IV.y  king  of 
Franco  .     .     , 


ExtcnuJ  History 


Intomal  History 


becomofl  Boman 
Catholic. 


1585.  SiXTus 
V. 

The  nnmber  oi 
cardinals  fixed. 

1590.  Ore- 
GOBY  XIV. 

1592.  Cie- 
mens  VIII. 


Remarkable 
Femons 


1582.  Geb- 
hard,  elector  of 
Cologne. 


1589.  The 
Russian  church 
has  its  own  pa- 
triarch. 

Baronius, 

Bellamtin. 

Papal  nun- 
cios at  Brussels, 
Vienna,  &c. 


Doctrines  and 
Oontroventai 


Ifonartkl 


In   the 
therlandSy  Au- 
gustine's 
trine  of   *free 
pace 'zealous- 
ly supported. 


Ne- (Oppose 


The   fii 
cans  andi^ 
the 
doctrine  of 

tlM 

mmicaDS 
portitk 


doc- grace 


The  J 
insinuate 
selyes  • 
where,  w 
the  Frol 
courts. 


Political  Events 


External  History 


1600 


1603.  James 
[.,  king  of  Eng- 
land. 


1608.  Protos- 
tant  union. 

1609.  Catho- 
lic lejignc. 

1610.  Le^^-is 
XIII.  of  Franco. 

1612.      Mat- 
thias. 


Internal  History 


RGmarkable 
Persons 


The  popo  at 
variance  with 
Venice. 

1605.  Paul 
V. 

Peace  with 
Venice. 


SarpL 


Cyrillus     Lu- 
caris. 
Richeriiis. 


Doctrinosand 
Oormptions 


1619.  Ferdi- 
nand II. 

Disturbances 
in  Bohemia. 

Thirty  y oars' 
war. 

1620.  Defeat 
of  tho  oloctor 
Palatine. 


1615.  Christi- 
anity oxtirpatod 
in  Japan. 


1622.  Con- 
j^gatio  do  pro- 
paganda fide. 

Abyssinia  Ro- 
man Catholic. 


Sirmond. 


The  omporor, 
of  Germany  i 

leagued  with 
the  pope.  I 

1623.  Urb.vx 
VIII.  favours 
Franco. 


ReliKtaB( 

anoessidl 
tieU 


Morality  oi 
the  Jesuit*^ 
{peccatvm  pht- 
losophicu?n). 


1013. 
France. 


1621.  r 
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sous  and 
w  Brents 


3.  The 
tantslosc 
right  of 
worship 
(tria. 


S.    Edict 
ates. 


Bodesburtical  De- 
crees and  Acts  of 
Arbitrary  Powcsr 


Severity  of  the 
Protestant  Ger- 
man princofi 
towards  thosf 
who  differed 
from  them  in 
opinion;  of  the 
Calvinists  to- 
wards the  Lu- 
therans, and  of 
the  Lntheranf 
towards  thc|Saxony, 
Calyinists. 


Doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  Church 


1689.    Cryp- 
to-Calvinists  m 


Synod  at  Up- 
saL 


Lutheran 

TheolO" 

gians 


Hutter. 


Reformed 

Thoolo- 

giana 


1686. 
Colloq.    at 
Mumpel- 
gard. 


Doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  Church 


fuse  the  form  of 
creed,  approach 
the  doctrines  of 
the  reformed 
church  in  their 
opinions. 

1682.  Pre 
tensions  of  the 
clergy  and  the 
synods  in  the 
United  Nether- 
lands. 


WTiitaker. 


Hospinianc 


Separate  Religious 
Communities 


1500 


earons  and 
le  Bvcnta 


testant 
ianity  in 
ceign  £n- 
jidDutch 
rions. 
eats  a- 
the  Hu- 
ts. 


Ecclefdastical  De- 
crees and  Acts  of 
Arbitrary  Power 


Edict  of  the 
elector  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  giv- 
ing the  Keform- 
ed  church  like 
privileges  with 
the  Lutheran. 


.  Protest - 
expelled 

k>hemia; 
pot     to 


Doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  Church 


Controversy 
concerning  tlie 
origin  of  sin. 


Tendency  to 
Socinianism  at 
Altorf. 

Controversy 
concerning  Kp^- 
^15   or   Khmaii 
in  Christ; 


Doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  Church  | 


Lutheran 
Theolo- 
gians 


Arminian 
controversy. 


and  concerning 
the  *  intern^ 
word.* 


Amdt 


Reformed 
Theolo- 
gians 


Gomarus. 


Separate 

Religious 

Communities 


Independents  1600 


1618.  Coun- 
cil of  Dort,  at 
which  the  doc- 
trines of  the 
absolute  de- 
cree of  God ' 
and  'free  grace' 
were  estab- 
libhcd. 


Hoc  of 
Hoenegg. 


Geo. 
Calixtus. 


Grrotius. 

Laud, 
bishop    of 
London 

Blondel. 

Dallsus. 

Maresius. 


Arminians. 
Episcopius. 

Jo.  Crell.  So- 
cinns. 


Mennonites 
unite. 


088 
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8KVKKTEJ 


Polftica]  Brenta 


1600 


Kxtcnud  nUtoiy 


Intenud  Hlfltory 


Bemarkable 
Penons 


Doctrines  «nd 
Ouiiupikiiu 


RcHfiM 


162o.    C^Ul^l^»^ 

I.,  king  of  Eng- 
land. 

'  Denmark  leadn 
the  war  in  Ger 
manv. 

Wallenst^in. 

The  emperor 
victorions. 

1630.  Chist. 
Adolphus  for 
the  Protestants 
in  Germany. 

1635.  Peace 
of  Prague. 

1637.    Fbrdi 
NAin)  IIL 

1639.  Rising 
in  Scotland. 

1640.  John, 
king  of  Portu- 
gal 


1643.  Lewis 
XIV.,  king  of 
France. 


1648.  Peace 
of  Westphalia. 

16a3.  Olivor 
Cromwell. 

1658.  Leo- 
pold I. 

1660.  Cliarlt's 
IL,  kin{^  of  Eng- 
land. 


Galileo  brought 
1>efore    the    in 
((uisition. 


Zealous       at 
tempts  to  unite 
the         Oriental 
Christians. 


164.5.  CoUoq. 
rharitativum  at 
Thorn. 

1653.      Torri- 
hle     porspcution 
of  tlic   Walden 
ses. 


1663.  Semi- 
nar. PariHienH. 
pro  missiouibus. 


PeUr  Mogilat(, 


Dispute 
the  pope 
Parma. 


of) 
with 


1G80.  Acces- 
sion of  torritory 
to  France. 


1085.  .Tam«'j< 
II.,  king  of  Eng- 
lan«l,     .     .     . 

1689.  Wil- 
j'liam  III.,  king 
of  England, 


is  Catholic. 
Catholicism 
England. 

licligious 
freedom 


1644.  I2W0- 
CRNT  X.  ;  at- 
tempts to  annul 
the  treaty  of 
Westphalia. 

1655.  Alex- 
\NDEB  VII. 


1662.  Dispute 
with  France. 

1668.  Clk- 
HKNT  IX.  and 
X. 

1677.  Inno- 
cent XL 

Dispute  with 
France. 


Launoi, 
Petr.  de  Mar- 


ca. 


1652.    Nikon, 
patriarch  of 

Moscow.  The 
•  Metropolitans  * 
in  Portugal  at- 
tempt to  makt' 
themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the 
pope. 

Maimhiturg. 

MiihiUon. 


Dispute  be-, 
tween  the  Cal-; 
vinistie  party 
and  thA  Catho- 
lics at  Constan 
tinople. 


1641.         The 

work   of   Janse> 

nins,  called  '  Au- 

gustinus,'  prohi- 

Ibited. 

1643.  The'  Continif 
*  Confessio '  of  oontroT*r»y 
P.  Mogilas  ap-;b<tir«'n  i 
proved  by  tlie  J«uit*  ' 
four        Orientid  other  onien 

patriarchs.  China. 


in  1689.  Alkx- 
JkNDER  VIII.  ; 
condemns       the 

oflfour    articles  oflbray. 


Darhfriufi. 

Bossuct, 

Fagi.  Till 
nwnt. 

Tkomassin. 

Rich.  Simon. 

Noailles,  arch 
bisliop  of  Paris. 

Fenelon,  arch- 
bishop of  Cam- 


1653.  The  five 
propositions  of 
Jansenius  con-' 
demned. 


Tlie     Jansen- 
ists  oppressed. 


Bemardi 
le  la  TnH 


o 


The     Mystie 
ppressed. 


Conr^'n 
Port  K*\T 


rUB7» 
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[MroiM  and 

neBvents 


Boderiastlcal  De- 
croesandActsof 
Arbitrary  Power 


!9.     Sioge 
ebHle. 
!ct  of  Toa 
m  in  Ger- 


Doctrlnes  of  the 
Lutheran  Church 


Doctrines  of  the 
Beformed  Choroh 


Lutheran 
Theolo- 
gians 


Reformed 
Theolo- 
gians 


Separate  Religious 
ConunuDiticH 


-r 


1600 


h   massa- 
Ml. 


Puritans  op- 
nresscd  in  Eng- 
land. 


1645. 
lof 
in 
stricted. 


:e  Ernesfj    1660. 
3ood,    of  copacy 
duced 


igliflh  8o- 
fior    the 
on     of 
ianity. 
bestants 
sed 


ID 


Continual 
controversies ; 
the      •  Svncre- 
tists:'  whether 
Christ  retained 
bis  human  na- 
ture during  the 
three  days  in- 
tervening    be- 
tween his  death 
resurrec 
tion;  and  con 
cerning    tolera 
tion  of  the  Be 

the    S3mo<l8[formed  church. 

Holland  re- 


ThePtiritans 
in  possession  of|and 
the  chief  power. 


Power 


Epis- 
intro- 
again 


iTity     of  into   England  ;  yvtiaims  Luthe- 


S.  Edict 
tntes    re- 

itinate 

ed  by  a 
iCatholic 
princos. 


severe  laws 
againsttheNon- 
conformists. 

Edict  against 
the  private  reli- 
gious meetings 
of  the  Pietists. 


Consensus 
repetitffi      fidei 


Controversy 
about  the  Car- 
tesian  philoso 
phy. 


Glassius. 


1648.  The  Re- 
formed church 
the  third  in 
importance  in 
Germany. 


ranse. 


1689.  Tolera- 
tion Act. 


Spener's  zeal 
for    practical 
Christianity. 

Collegia  pie* 
tatis. 

Numerous 
and  violent  dis- 
putes on  the 
propositions  of 
the  Pietists,  and 
subjects  con- 
nected with 
them;  and 


1675.  Form- 
ula consensiiH 
Helvetici. 

Bckker  a 
gainst  supersti 
tion. 


Writings 
England 
against     the 
^Naturalists. 


in 


Calovius. 


Duracus 

fVmyral- 
dus. 

Voet. 

Cocce- 
ius. 

Claude. 

Walton. 


1638.  Soeini- 
uns  driven  from 
Racow. 


Ja  Mu- 
sseus. 

A"       H 

Franke. 

Carp- 
tzove. 


1661. 
CoUoq. 
at    Cas- 

seL 

Heideg- 
ger. 

Jurieu. 

Sancroft 

Piyon. 
Vltrings 


Political  pow- 
er of  the  Inde- 
pendents. 


Quakers  and 
Baptists  in  Eng- 
Und. 


1660.  Socin 
lans      expelled 
entirely      fronj 
Poland. 

Gichtelians. 

Will.     Penn 
distinguished 
amongst     the 
Quakers  ;  —  in 
Pennsj'lvania 
entire  rcligiom- 
freedom. 


m    111. 


Y  Y 
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SEVENTEENTH  i 


Polldoal  Erents 


1600 


170C 


Peter 
Great. 


the 


1697.      Peace 
)f  Kjswick. 


1701.     Frede- 
rick  I.,  king 
Pruraia. 

War  for  the 
Spauiah  sucec8- 
!iion. 

Charles  XIT. 
>f  Sweden  iii 
Poland  and  Sax- 


Persecution  of 
oflthe  Camisardii  in 
Ceveiliies. 


ony. 

1705. 
I. 


Joseph 


1711. 
Chahlbs  VI. 

1713.  Fred- 
erick     "William, 
king     of    Prus 
sia. 

1714.  Georp< 
1.,  king  of  Eng 
land. 

Peace  of  Riis 
tadt. 

1715.  Lewii 
XV.,      king     of 
France. 


Sxtenial  Hiitory 


( /hristians 
China. 


m 


The  elector 
Saxony  becometi 
Catholic. 


Internal  Hlstoiy 


the  Synod  hehl 
at  Paris,  fur 
protecting  the 
rights  of  the  Gal- 
ofllican  chnrch. 


Clsmsnt  XI. 
favours  the 
French,  but 


1725.  Catha- 
rino  I.,  empress 
of  Russia. 

1727.  Goorgo 
II.,  king  of  Enji- 
land. 


1740.  Marijf 
TluTcsii.  Frod- 
erick  the  Great, 
of  Prus'^i.i. 

1741,  CiiAni.K!- 
VII.        War  for 

to  the  throno  o 
Austria. 


1722.     Perse 
cut  ion    of 
Christians 
China. 


Remarkable  Fer^ 
aaoB 


OontRnrenlas 


Religions 
frerdoni      again 
in  (.'hma. 


1709.-18 
forced  to  yield 
to  the  emperor, 
Spain,  ana  the 
king  of  Sicily. 

Institutions 
of     Peter      the 
Great    in    Rus- 
sia. 

Establishment 
of  a  holy  synod 
in  Russia. 


1721.     Inno- 
cent   XIII.     at 
the  variance       with 
in  Lucerne         and 
Portugal. 


1730.  Clement 
Xll.  at  variance 
with  Parma  and 
Spain. 

1740.  Bexk- 
nicT  XIV. 


Codde,  apes- 
toL  vicar  at 
Utrecht,  loses 
his  place  in  sus- 
pected of  Jan 
scnism;  is  pro- 
tected by  the 
States  General. 
Separation  of 
the  Catholicfl  in 
the  Netherlands 
from  the  Roman 
church.  They 
assert  the  right 
of  appeal  to 
general  coundL 

Muratori. 

Montfaucon. 


1717.     Patri 
arch  at  Lisbon. 

Fleury,  min- 
ister of  France, 
and  cardinal. 


Sahathifr. 


Qnesners    K. 
Te8ta!taient    sus- 
pected    of     fk 
Touring  Jansen- 
iaiikb 


1718.        BuUl 
Uniaemtus, 
condemning 
Quesners     New 
Testament* 

Continued 
controversy      on 
this     matter    in 
France. 


Contiinfi 
quantlfrft 
orderi  ia 
China. 


Beaumont, 
archbishop 
Paris     .     . 


of 


ho  causes  the 
certificates  of 
confessional  t<» 
jbe  demanded 
jfrom  the  dyinjr. 
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uaod 
Syenta 

Eocksiafltical  De- 
crees and  Acts  of 
Arbitrary  Power 

Doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  Chiuch 

Doctrlnen  of  the 
Befonned  Chnrch 

Lntheran 
Theolo- 
gians 

Reformed 
Theolo- 
gians 

Separate  Religions 
CommimitiGs 

Ktrugglo  of  real 

1600 

Presbyterian 

or  fanatical  pi- 

church in  Scot- 

ety  with  a  mere 

laud. 

formal    theolo- 
gy- 

1695.  U- 
niversity 
of  IlaUe. 

Arnold. 

Basnage. 

At- 

i^eparatistfi 

1700 

Mis- 

Controversy 

tempts    to 

Le  Clerc. 

in  Germany. 

Tran- 

Continued 
controversy 

concerning    U- 
niversalism  and 

unite  with 
the       Re- 

Scotch 

Edicts  airainst 

with  the  theolo- 

Particularism 

formed 

Dispute 

or  tho 

the  Pietists. 

gians  at  Halle. 

in  Brandenburp 

Church. 

amongst  the 

of 

and  the  Nether- 

V.      E. 

Turretin. 

Mennonites. 

ity   in 

The  philoso- 
phy of  Wolf  at- 

lands. 

Liischer. 

The  Unita- 

lands. 

Dispute  con- 

Pfaff. 

rians  in  Tran- 

CoUrg. 

tricked    by  the 

cerning         thc 

S.      Cy- 

Saurin. 

sylvania  op- 

OV.    f- 

theologians. 

Trinity. 

prian. 

pressed. 

Qongst 

. 

ControversicH 

1722,  Ori- 

indera. 

with    the   ene- 
mies of  Chris- 
tianity in  Eng- 

gin    of    the 

Moravian 

brethren. 

Til*- 

land. 

Methodists. 

its     in 

itinntc 

1,    and 

lidentf' 
1 

persc- 
/   th( 

to     in 

b  mis- 

iSeceders     in 

Mosheim. 

Wet- 

leEast 

Scotland. 

stein. 

Emi- 

>f   the 

ito    of 

erg. 

Beginning  of 
true  theological 
learning  in  the 

• 

■ 

1 

Rights 

Lutlieran 

rotest- 
SilesiH 

Clergy       re- 
moved       from 
thoir  places,  &«- 

ihurch. 

Baum- 

■ 

suspected        of 

▼arten. 

A.  Schul- 

Socinianism. 

Semler.  tens. 

Y  Y  2 
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EiGin 


FoUUcal  Brcnti 


1700 


1748.  Poaco 
of  Aix-U-Cha- 
polle. 

1756.  SeTMi 
yean*  war. 


1760.  Oaoige 
ni.,  king  of 
England. 

1762.  Catha 
rine  II.,  cm- 
pK88  of  Russia. 

1 76 A.    JOUBTR 

HI. 

1767.  Confe- 
deration in  Po- 
land. 


1772.  Ffrst 
partitioD  of  Po- 
land. 

1774.  Lewiii 
XVI.  of  France. 

Independence 
of  the  United 
States  of  Ame- 
Hca. 


1786.  ^red. 
Waiiam  II.  oil 
PruflHia. 


1789.    French 
rerolution. 


1790.       Lbo. 

FOLD  IL 

1792.  Fran- 

as  IL  Fnrthop 
partition  of  Po- 
land. 

1797.  Fred. 

William  in.  ofl 
PruKHia. 


1799.  Maxi- 
milian, elector 
of  Bararia.  Na 
poleon  Buona 
pftrt«»,  conmil. 


UiBtbry 


Intenal  Hlstoiy 


•Brere'  to 
pat  an  end  to 
the  controrersiee 
in  France. 

1768.  CiJi- 
XIII. 
breaks  with  se- 
veral isonrta. 


1769.  Cls- 
MRKT  XIV. 
yielding  towards 
the  eourts  of 
Europe. 


France  with- 
out religion. 


1775.       PitfB 
TI. 

1781.      Be- 
forms  of  the  em 
peror  Joseph  in 
Austoia;  hounds 
set  to  the  papal 
power. 


1788.    Naplee 
refuses  the  feu 
dal  contribution 
to  the  pope. 


1794.  The 
decrees  of  the 
council  of  Pis- 
toia  condemned 
by  the  pope. 


Mann. 


ft.  Honthtim. 
(Fcbron.) 


Papal  nundoi'. 
in  QermAnj, 


De  Rosti, 

Charles     Tie- 
odort   of    Boss 
berg. 


Gregory, 
bishop  of  Blois. 


J,  Jakn. 


1800. 
\'1I. 


PlVi» 


A 

brpaks 
Jesmb 
guay; 

SPTen 

Itrica. 

1 


177 

der. 
1781.    Joflephj    Has 
forbids  the  pro-  rents 
?e8sions»         and  in  Ant 
)ther     supersti- 
tioua  abnaea. 


■  i:» 

liftbedi 


Rofbrmation 
in  Bavaria. 


•    Med 

Imnch 
!inS«i 
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KDOsazid 
MBveDts 

BookMiaBtlcal  De- 
croesandAotoof 
Arbitiary  Power 

Doctrines  of  the 
Lnthoraa  Ohaich 

Doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  Church 

Lutheran 
Theolo- 
gians 

Beformod 

Theolo- 

gians 

Separate  neUgious 
OommunltieB 

1700 

Free   theolo- 

. 

Emesti. 

Breitin- 

gical  inveetiga- 

ajer. 

tion. 

Fr. 

Lowth. 

, 

Controversy 
concerning  the- 

Controversies 
concerning   the 

Walch. 
A    Tel- 

canon, the  sym- 

necessity    of 

ler. 

. 

bolical     books, 

imbscribing    to 

J,  D.  Mi- 

1776.  Synods 

&c 

the  39  ArtideH. 

chaclis. 

leior  Jo- 

in  Poland  to  ar- 

Noesselt. 

•Act  of 

mnge  the  form 

ice.' 

of  church   go- 
vernment. 

Doeder- 
lein. 
Ories- 

Lavater. 

7.  Eights 

• 

bach. 

>  Buguc- 

Moms. 

n  France 

1778.    Pros- 

. 

Eich- 

The  empe- 

kL 

tfian     religiouh 

hom. 

Zollilfo. 

ror  confinns 

edict 

Storr. 

fcr. 

the  rights  of 
the   Unitari- 

AflAemblies 

Kn^p. 

igions 

of   the   episco- 

New contro- 

Niemc- 

ans  in  Tran- 

in  in 

pal    church   in 

versies  concern- 

yor. 

9. 

North  America. 

ing  the  relation 
of  philosophy  to 
religion. 

r  miasion- 

cietieo  in 

ad      and 

id. 
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KIKETEBl 


Political  ErentB 


r 


Kxtenud  Hifltory 


Intenal  History 


Religion      re- 
^itored  in  France. 


•18001     l^^l-     -AxE^ 
ANDKR,   emperor 

of  KussiA. 

1804.  Napo-      The    •rwitttar. 
LEON  Bona-  Paris,  pro  mis 
PABTR.  'fione      re-estab- 

1805.  Peace  ofjlished. 
St  Petersburg. 

1807.  Peace  of 
TiUit 

1809.  War  be- 
tween Austria 
and  France. 

1810.  Peace  oil 
Vienna. 


•on« 


1814.  Peace  ofl 
Paris.  Congress 
at  Vienna. 

1816.  Battle 
of  Waterloo. 

1816.  Confede- 
racy of  the  Ger- 
man powers. 

1820.    George 
IV.,  kingofEng 
land. 

Cortes  in  Spain. 
Rising  of  thi 
Gn»(*ks. 

Ferdinand  VII. 
restore<L 

1824.  Charles 
X.,  king  of 
France. 

1830.        Wil- 


Porsecutiona 
in  China. 


liam  IV.,  king  of  disabilities 


England. 

Lewis-Philip, 
king      of       Uit- 
French. 

1837.      Victo 
ria,      queen     ot 
Englan(L 

1840.  Fre- 
derick William 
IV.,  king  ol 
Prussia. 

1848.  Lewis 
Philip  drivcii 
fh)m  France 
which  becomes  a 
republic 

18r)2.  Lewi.- 
Napoleon  Bona- 
parte emperor  of 
France. 


Papal  *  concor- 
dat* with  France. 

Church  go- 
vernment in 
Russia. 

Napoleon 
[crowned  by  the 
pope  at  P&ris. 

The  papal  do- 
minions oivided 
between  the 
kingdom  of  Italy 
and  France, — the 
pope  in  Fnnee, 
and  then  again 
in  Italy. 

The  pope  in 
Savona. 

Papal  domin 
ions  restored  to 
PiusVn. 

Concordat 
with  Bavaria, 

Sicily. 

Prussia. 

Hanover. 


Papal  diocese 
in  Switzerland 
also. 


Card.  Capran 
in  Fraud. 


Leonh,  Hug, 


Card.  Feah. 


Doctrtnoi  sod 
Oootnnrerrfet 


Liturgy  im 
proved  in  Ro- 
man   Catholii 
Germany. 


Jesoiti 
inRuBL 


1828.  Test 
Act  repealed  in 
England. 

1829.  Romish 


moved 
land. 


in 


re- 

Eng 


Quarrels  be- 
tween Prussia 
and  Rome  on 
mixed  marriages. 


Philaret  anr 
Eugemi  in  Rus- 
sia. 

Card.  Gon- 
salvi 

Broglio,  bishoj 
of  Ghent. 

Dahlbeig. 


In  Spain 
old  church 
vemment. 


th 


1839.  Return 
of  the  L^niats  to 
the  Russian 
church. 


1848. 
pope   flees 


The 

from 

Rome. 

1850.  Return 
of  the  pope  to 
Rome. 


Mors 
rents      t' 
open. 

luqaisit 
ibolished 
*^fiiin  and 


1823. 
XIL 


Leo 


1829. 
\TII. 


Pius 


1831.     Grb- 
GOBY  XVI. 


Papal  decree 
.igainst  the  Bi- 
ble Societies. 


I 


I 


ut     8t 

Onkr  ( 
naits     n 
Idoishn 
Ublisltfd. 


Strict  censor- 
ship of  the 
press  at  Borne. 


1846. 
IX. 


Pius 


Miracle 
tprinct  ] 
lohe. 

Pope 
a  vetf  0 
Icel 
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)«peroTiB  and 
▼eneBvente 


'ew  restric 
s     on     the 
bestants    in 
igaiy. 


Ecclesiastical  De- 
croes  and  Acts  of 
Arbitrary  Power 


Doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  Qiaroh 


Protestant 
consistories    Iq 
France. 


Doctrines  of  the 
Befonned  Choroh 


LnthGran 
Theolo- 
gians 


Befbi'kned 

Theolo- 

giuis 


ifihsion  of 
istianity  in 
^  India  and 
South  Sea 
ads. 


he    Roman 
lolic  church 
re  in  mak 
proseljtes, 
intolerant 


1817.  Mutual 
synods. 

1818.  Rightd 
of  the  Protest- 
ants in  Baya- 
ria  secured. 

1823.  Gene- 
ral s^nod  in 
Bavaniu 

1824.  Reli- 
gious  edict  in 
Baden. 


1804.  Great 
Bible  Society  in 
London. 

Bible  Socie- 
ties uniTeraal. 


Tendency  to  enthusiasm  in 
religion  and  mysticism.  J.  £.  C. 

^e  extremes  of  Bal^onAlism  Schmidt 
and  Supematuralism. 

Lutheran  and  Reformed 
church  united ;  also  in  the 
celebration  of  the  jubilee  for 
the  Reformation, 


1850.  Papal 
iiggression  in 
England. 

1854.       The 
Immaculato 
Conception 
made  an  article 
of  faith. 


Reaction 
against        Ra- 
tionalism. 


Phmck. 


Paulus. 


Staeud- 
lin. 


De 

Wett«. 

Oese- 
i^ius. 

Bretsch- 
neider. 

Tcschir- 
ner. 


Muen- 
scher. 

Amoldi. 


Separate  Bcligions 
Communities 


Marsh. 


Schleier- 
macher. 


Schult- 
hcss. 


New  Metho 
diftts. 

1802.  Society 
called  Christo- 
Sacrum  at 

Delft,  in  Hoi 
land. 

Union  of  the 
Presbyterian 
Independents 
and  Baptists  in 
England  for  the 
govemment  of 
the  churches. 


180( 


1833.  Theo- 
logical move- 
ment at  Oxford. 


1843.  The 
Free  church 
of  Scotland. 

1844.  The 
German  Catho- 
lic church. 


1852.  Convo- 
cation of  the 
Church  of  Eng- 
land resumes 
action. 


V 
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INDEX 


ABA 

ABASGI,  conrereion  of  the,  i.  S89 
Abbo  of  St.  Germain,  i.  549 

—  of  Flenry,  i.  591 

Abbot,  abp..  iu.  296,  363,  395 

Abbots,  number  of,  in  the  Soottuh  perliament, 

iii.  93 
Abbun«,L429;  uL  297 
AbdalUh,  i.  527 
Abdidnthman,  L  525 
Abdas,  i.  326 
Abelaix],  u.  126 
AbeUtee,!.  150 
Abgams,  legend  of,  i.  S3 
Abnuns,  NichoUs,  iii.  264 
Abraxas,  L  145 
Abridgments,  evil  of,  1.  589 
Absalom  of  St  Victor,  ii.  219 
■»  of  Land,  ii.  90 
Abnbeker,  i.  445 
Abnlpharagins,  it  172 
Ahtma.    See  Abbnna 
AbjBsinia,  cooyersion  of,  L  232 ;  Romish  missioo 

to,  ii.  508  i  I«I^  reverses  in,  iii.  247 
Abyssinian  church,  the,  iL  545 
Abyssinians,  adoptioo  of  monqphjsite  opinions 

by,  L  429 
Acacians,  L  306 
Acacioa,  1 832, 377 
'—  of  Cnsarea,  i.  255 

—  of  Beroea,  i.  342 

—  of  Melitene,  ib. 

—  of  Constantinople,  i.  343 
Academics,  principles  of,  i.  19 
Aoca,  ii.  501 

Accord,  the,  ii.  485 
Acephali,  the,  L  377,  408 
Achamoth,  i.  148,  408,  421 
Achigian,  iii.  300 
Actndynns,  ii.  287 
AcoBmettB^  order  of,  i.  360 
Acolytes,  L  1 70 
Acropolita,  George,  it  213 
Act  of  settlement,  iii.  419 
Acta  Martyrum,  i.  46 
Active  obedience,  liL  382 
Adalbert,  i.  515 
— -  of  Pomerania,  ii  90 

—  of  Prague,  ii.  4 
Adam,  the  book  of,  ii.  549 
*—  Scotus,  iL  133 


Ara 

Adamannns,  i.  456 

Adamites,  L  150;  ii.  363 

Adamson,  Patrick,  sermon  ofj  when  Abp.  Douglas 
was  inaugurated,  iii.  69 ;  appointed  primate, 
79;  resists  the  general  assembly,  83 ;  manages 
the  presbyterians  with  deiterity,  86,  90; 
excommunicated  by  the  synod  of  Fife,  92; 
persists  in  opposing  the  kirk,  96;  marries 
Huntly,  A.;  signs  tome  recantation,  97; 
dies,  ^. 

Adamus,  Magister,  ii.  53 

—  Goddamus,  iL  294 
Adelaide,  L  585 
Adelbold,  iL  51 
Adelphiaus,  the,  L  317 
Adelphius,  L  197 
Ademar,  iL  51 

Adiaphoristio  controversy,  the,  Ii.  575 

Admonition,  Allen's,  liL  47 

Ado,  i.  546 

Adolphus,  John,  duke  of  Hobtein,  iiL  347 

Adoptionists,  L  517 

Adrevaldus,  i.  550 

Adrian,  the  Emperor,  general  character  of,  S. 

93;   persecution  under,   103;   yet  he  was 

thought  inclhiable    to    Christianity,     104; 

prohibits  the  Jews  from  entering  Jerusalem, 

139 

—  abbot,  u.  77,  78 

—  author  of  an  introductioo  to  Scripture,  L 
348 

iSdesius,  L  237 
iEgeates,  L  343 
^gidius  Carlerius,  ii.  345 

—  de  Cdonna,  iL  218 
iElfric,  L  604 

iElia  Capitolina,  L  102 
JEbioth,  iL  129 
iEmilianus,  Jerome,  iL  520 
^neas  of  Paris,  L  548 

—  Gazaeus,  L  343 

—  Sylvius,  IL  330,  346 
^ns,  L  54 

Aiirius,  L  279 
Aetians,  L  306 
Aetins  of  Syria,  L  256 

—  L307 

Affelmann,  iiL  319.  342 
AfTre,  archbp.,  iii.  579 

Africa,  Romish  missioos  to,  ilL  201 
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INDEX. 


AOA 

Agapm,  i.  80 ;  aboILtbed,  360 
Agaptftus,  i.  407,  416 
AgatiiiaK,  i.  393 
Agatho,  pope,  L  456,  467 
Agile,  council  of,  i.  402 
Agenda^  ilL  599 
Aghtamar,  ii.  547 
Agilulph,  i.  395 
AgnoiitaB,  I  430 
Agobard,  i.  543.  574 
Agricola,  Rudolph,  ii.  348 

—  John,  ii.  572 
Agrippa  Castor,  L  123 
Aguirre,  iiL  268 
Ahriman,  i.  201 
Aidan,  i.  439 

Aids,  congregationa  oa  the,  ii.  537 
Ailred  of  Revwbj,  ii.  132 
Aiinoin,  L  546;  ii.  54 
Aiatulphus,  i.  490 
Aiz-la-Chapelle,  coaDdl  of,  L  561 
'AlcoffAirrot,  L  360 
AUin  de  risle  (de  InsQlia),  ii.  174 
AUm  de  InsuUs,  il  132 
Alani,  cooTenion  of,  i.  389 
Alans,  conversion  of,  i.  321 
Alanut  ab  Intulit,  ii.  215,  229 
Albanensians,  ii.  149 
Aiberic  of  Aiz,  ii.  130 

—  ii  52 

Albert  Grants,  ii.  351 

—  the  Great,  ii.  177 

—  of  Livonia,  ii,  91 
^ofStade,  ii.  221 

—  of  Padua,  il  294 
Albertinus  Mussatus,  tft. 
Albertus  de  Arsentina,  ii.  297 
Albertus  Magnus^  ii.  215 
Albicius,  ii.  296 

Albigenses,  date  of  the  name,  ii.  70 ;  particnUirs 
of,  238;  crusades  against,  239;  in  century 
X.,  i.  612 

Albini,  ii.  275 

Albion,  i.  479 

Alciat,  Jo.  Paul,  iii.  166,  167 

Alclinus  Avitus,  i.  349 

Alcoran  of  the  Franciiicans,  ii.  276 

Alcuin,  particulars  of,  i.  500;  vittit  to  England, 
512;  writes  against  images,  ib. 

Aldhelm,  i.  454 

Alexander  Severus  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Christians,  i.  158;  yet  the  cause  of  perse- 
cution, 161;  thinks  erroneously  of  Christ, 
165 

—  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  i.  180 

—  of  Uierapolis,  i.  342 

—  of  Lycopolis,  i.  393 

—  de  Villa  Dei.  ii.  176 

—  de  St.  Elpidio,  ii.  293 

—  of  Alexandria,  i.  225,  293 
Alexander  IF.,  ii.  27 

Alexiinder  III.,  ii.  103,  113,  117,  133, 141 

—  IV.,  ii   187 

— -  VI.,  ii.  313,332,  358 
^  VIL,  iii.  227,  253,  280 


Alexander  VIIL,  iiL  228 

Alexandria,  school  of,  L  74;  council  of,  L  296, 

367,  464;  patriarch  of,  iiL  567 
AUxandrhiMB  Codex^  sent  to  Kuglmnd,  iiL  296. 
Alexius  Aristenas,  ii.  125 

—  Comnenos,  it  7,  69 

—  of  Constantinople,  ii.  48 
— ,  St.,  brethren  df,  ii.  285 
Alfired  patronised  learning,  L  528 
Alger  of  Liege,  iL  131 

Algrin,  iL  220 

Al^  L  445 

Alitophilus,  ii.  198 

AlUUos,  iiL  270 

Allegorical  expositiooa  of  Scriptnre,  L  187, 504 

Allen,  the  Irish  Jesuit,  iiL  129 

—  cardinal,  iiL  47,  48 

All  Saints'-day,  iiiatittttioo  o^  i.  460 

Almain,  iL  351 

Al  Mamnn,  L  527 

Al{thanu8,  ii.  52 

Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  iL  67 

Altars,  increase  of,  iL  146 

—  removed  from  English  cUurchei,  iL  449 
Alto,  i.  479 

Alva,  duke  of,  iL  438 
Alvaros,  i.  548 

—  Pelagins,  ii.  295,  301 
Amadeus  of  Lausanne,  iL  132 
Amalarins,  L  538,  547,  564,  570 
Amalphi,  ii.  104 

Amauri  de  B^ne,  iu  244 
Amboise,  peace  of,  iii.  17 
Amboyna,  Dutch  missions  in,  iii.  201 
Ambrose,  account  of,  i.  257 ;  conduct  of,  in  Um 
case  of  Gervasius  and  Protaaius,  270 

—  Authpert,  i.  500 

—  of  Camalduli,  ii.  317,  340 
America,  discovery  of,  ii.  312 

—  division  of,  between  the  Spaniards  and  Pur- 
tuguese,  i&. 

— ,  Romish  missions  in,  iii.  202,  203 
American  church,  iii.  528,  529,  624 
Americus  Vespuccius,  ii.  312 
Ames,  William,  iii  39,  353 
Amling,  Wolfgang,  iii.  98 
Ammianus  Marcellinos,  i.  230 
Ammonius,  L  180,  188 

—  Saccas,  i.  110 
AmphUochick^  L  553 
Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  i.  253 
Ampulla  RhementiMf  i.  322 
Amsdorf,  Nicholas,  ii.  576  ' 
Amulo,  i.  548 

Amyraut,  iii.  239 

Amyraut,  Moses,  iii.  353,  357 

Anabaptists,  ii.  426;  iiL  136 

Auagnosta,  ii.  338 

Anagogical  sense  of  Scripture,  L  187,  504 

Anania,  John,  ii.  345 

Anastasia,  i.  263 

Auastasius  of  St.  Euthyminm,  L  501 

—  Sinaita,  i.  407 

—  Bibliotbecarius,  i.  549 

—  L  428,  455,  509,  510 
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AdmUbiiuIV.u.  112,133 

—  Lin  prohibition  of  pagan  showt,  i.  321 
Aoatoliuit,  bishop  of  Laodioea,  i  181 
Anaxagoras,  i.  12 

Ancharanus,  ii.  344 

Anchialus,  Michael,  ii.  103 

Anchorites,  i.  274 

Ancient  tbeologists,  ii.  138 — 140 

Ancrisnos,  ii.  297 

Andebert,  iil  239 

AndresB,  James,  iiL  341 

—  iii.  319 
Andreas,  ii.  348 

—  de  Petra,  iL  338 

—  of  Crete,  L  452 

—  of  Caasarea,  i.  344 

—  John,  ii.  251 

—  Saniosatensis,  i.  342 
Andrew,  king  of  Hungsiy,  iL  164 

—  of  Newcastle,  ii.  292 

Andrew's,  St,  riege  of,  ii.  470;  iii*    18;  the 
cmthedral  destroved,  ii.  477 

—  archbps.  of,  ii.  597 
Andriadins,  iL  523 
Andronicos,  ii.  124 

Angel,  as  applied  to  a  bishop,  L  62 

AngeJMne,  L  555 

Angelomos,  L  549 

Angelas  de  ClaTasio,  iL  348 

Angers,  school  of,  ii.  103  ' 

Anglerins,  iL  351 

Anglo-Saxons,  arrival  of,  in  England,  i.  826 

Anglus,  Thomas,  iiL  291 

Angrogne,  Waldensian  council  at,  iii.  28 

Anhalt,  princes  of,  iii.  28 

Anicetos,  pope,  confej^eoca  of,  with  Poljcarp,  L 

136 
Annates,  ii.  263 
Anne,  Qaeen,  iiL  528 
Annexation,  act  of,  iii.  92 
Annunciation,  feast  of,  L  426 
Ansegius,  i.  548 
Anselm,  ii.  18,  50,  57 

—  of  UaTelburg,  iL  132 
-^  of  Liege,  iL  52 

—  of  Lucca,  f6. 

—  of  Laon,  ii.  125 
Ansgarius,  L  520 
Anthimus,  i.  410 

Anthony,  St.,  works  of,  i.  255;  date  of  hii  mo- 
nastic regulations,  272 

—  order  of,  iL  46 

Anthropomorphites,  L  316,  339,  378,  612 
Antichrist,  expectation  of,  i.  605 
Antidico-Marianites,  L  318- 
Antinomians,  the,  iL  373 

—  iii.  378 

Antioch,  patriarchs  o^  ii.  539 ;  patriarchate  of, 

iii.  567 
Antiochos,  L  452,  458 
AntipeMlobaptists,  iii.  157 
Antipas,  L  22 
Antooines,  the,  L  95 
Antoninus,  the  Philosopher,  penecution  under, 

L  105 


ABO 

Antoninus  Pins,  equitable  decree  of,  i.  93,  104 

—  of  Florence,  ii.  342 

—  Marcus,  quali6ed  favour  to  Christianitj  of, 
L  103;  philosophical  principled  of,  108 

Antonius  Andreas,  ii.  290 

—  de  Balacho,  ii.  349 

—  de  Padua,  ii.  220 

—  Melissa,  iL  125 
Antony,  PmuI,  iii.  331,  334 

—  St,  L  272 
Aones,  L  273  i 
Apelles,  i.  143 
Aphonius,  L  456 
AphtharU)docet»,  i.  430 

Apocryphal  books,  particulars  of,  L  66 ;  decree 

against,  354 
Apollinarian  system,  L  254 
Apollinarians,  i.  308 
ApoUinaris,  i.  254,  308 

—  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  worics  of,  L  123 
Apollonius,  a  Roman  senator,  and  martyr,  t& 

—  a  Greek  writer  against  the  CaUphrygianSy 
ib. 

—  TyansBUs,  L  165,  229 
Apologiet,  the,  for  Christianity,  L  98 

—  the,  utility  of,  ib. 
Apology,  Jewel's,  ii.  460 

— for  the  Augtimrg  Cotifeitkmj  iL  422 
ApottUt  meaning  of  the  term,  L  51 
Apobtles,  sect  of  the,  ii.  246 

—  the  choice  of,  L  32;  the  name  given  to  con* 
fidential  persons  about  the  high  priests,  33; 
labours  and  deaths  of,  36 ;  alleged  services  of, 
in  converting  the  European  nations,  38;  dates 
of  such  accounts,  ib,;  probable  degrees  of 
truth  in  them,  ib,;  extraordinary  teachers,  85 

Apostolic  fathers,  L  68;  sees,  ancient  deference 
for,  63;  canons  and  oonstitutionB,  67,  190; 
creed,  71 ;  clerks,  ii.  284 

Apostolical  churches,  origin  of  the  tenn,  i.  721 

—  nuncio,  ii.  507 
Apostolici,  ii.  158 
Apobtool,  Samuel,  iii.  459 
Apoetoolians,  ib, 
Apotactics,  L  288 
Appion,  L  123 
Aquaspartanus,  ii.  204 
Aquaviva,  iii.  275 
Aquilinus,  L  197 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  ii.  177,  216,  225;  his  do^ 

trine  of  indnlgenoes,  137 
Arabian  tribe,  conversioo  of  an,  L  161 
^  sect,  the,  L  207 
Arabians  partly  converted  to  Chrbtianity,  i.  321 ; 

learning  of,  527 
Arabianus,  L  123,  126 
Arabic  instructors  sought,  L  593 
Arator,  L  412 

Arbriitcelles,  Robert  of,  iL  121 
Arcadiua,  i.  319 
Arcani  discipUna,  L  74 
ArckauSf  iii.  218 
Archelaus,  Herod's  son,  L  22 

—  bishop  of  Carrhs,  L  181 
Arch-priest,  appointment  of,  iiL  392 
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Ardijtjtf  oomparad  wttlt  Christ,  L  165 

Areimbold,  dqirired  of  mooej  cnllectad  io  Den- 
mark by  Um  »ale  of  iodit]^caccii»  ii.  413 

AHn,  i.  548 

Ar«tluusL410 

AraCiucw,  Leooard,  U.  344 

ArevalJo,  de,  iL  347 

AriEjmpaliu,  ii.  339 

Argjnu,  U.289 

AriaoMm,  oatore  of,  L  295 ;  diTisaont  io,  307 ; 
becumoi  a  aectariao  difttiuction,  313 

Ariaoa,  the,  peraecnU  the  eatbolic*,  I.  363; 
alleged  mirade  to  eaofate  them,  A.;  dinper- 
■ko  o^  427 ;  n'ltUtnm  of,  in  oeiik  X.,  612 

Aribo,L502 

Arifostos,  iL  71 

Aiimathca,  alleged  mierinn  of  JoHph  of,  to  Bri- 
tain. L  97 

AriAtides,  L  104,  123 

Amtoteliaa  phikoophj  adopted  bj  the  JeniU, 
it  522 

—  defectiTO  riewf  of  the  Deity  io  the,  L  19 
Ariatotle,  rising  popalaritjr  of,  L  330;  iotro- 

dtioed  into  France,  it  18;  eacloMTelj  atodied 
yi  cent.  XIIL,  176;  aoote  of  hie  works  ooo- 
deinncd,  f6.;  extravagaotlj  extolled  io  eeoL 
XIV^  317 

Aristotle's  Disleottes  translated  ioto  Sjriae,  L 
447 

Anus,  L  293,  297,  300,  301,302 

Aries,  council  of,  i.  290 

Armagh,  Romish  sjnod  of,  iiL  402 

—  see  of ,  deprived  of  the  primacy,  iiL  113; 
restored  to  it,  115;  the  cathedral  destroyed, 
123 

—  Ubt  of  archbps.  of,  L  622;  iL  598;  uL  631 
Annand  of  Believue,  iL  218 

Armenia,  conversion  of,  L  232  r 
Armenian  church,  the,  iL  547,;565,  571 
Armenians,  intercourse  of,  with  liome,  iL  509 

—  state  of,  in  cent.  XVIL,  iiL  302 
Arnulla  AureOj  iii.  394 

Arininians,  condemned  at  Dort,  iiL  425;  pre- 
judged, t&.;  perbecuted  and  exiled,  428;  settle 
in  Uoli»tein,  tb.;  recalled,  ib.;  set  up  a  famous 
school,  t6.;  their  system,  430;  their  confes- 
sion, 431 ;  their  present  state,  432 

Arminius,  iii.  354,  355,  395,  420,421,  429 

Arnaldus,  ii.  533 

Amaad,  Anthony,  ii.  533 

Amauld,  Anthony,  iiL  266, 272, 277, 280,  28 

Arnd,  iii.  319,  322,  343 

Arndt,  John,  iL  564 

Arnobius,  i.  179,  188 

—  junior,  i.  347 

Arnold  of  Villa  Nova,  U.  178 

—  of  Brescia,' ii.  153 

—  of  Hildesbeim,  iL2l9 

—  Camotensis,  ii.  133 

—  Godfrey,  iii.  337 

—  William,  iv.  489 
Amoldihts,  ii.  154 
Anmlph  of  Laon,  ii.  19 

—  of  Luxen,  ii.  132 

Arran,  earl  of,  iiL  84,  87,  90,  91 


AVT 

Ama,  eooodl  of,  iL  73 

Anfemoa,  u.  413 

Aftemaa,L  152 

Artemoo,  L  152,  153 

Artide,  the  Sercoteenth,  in.  29 

Artidea,  the  Thirty-oiiie,  ertahliaheJ,  iL  464 

—  the  Porty-two,  iL  450 

Arts,  seven  liberal,  L  485;  iL  17 
Awcfrnsien,  festival  of  the,  L  4G0 
Ascetic,  L  273 

—  priodpleB,  rise  o^  L  129 
Asouli,  buhop  o^  in.  41 
Asconage,  L  431 

Assembly,  the  Westminster,  SL  374 

Asser,  L  550 

Assoristion,  CathoKo,  in.  549 

Asterios,L255,341 

Astesamis,  iL  292,  301 ' 

Astrology,  passion  for,  iL  259 

Asylum,  privilege  of,  L  461 

—  French,  at  i^me,  eooteat  lespeeting,  iiL  255, 
256 

Atabec  Zenghi,  iL  94 

Athanaric,  L  234 

Athanahian  Creed,  probable  origin  e^  L  347 

Athanasius,  bishop  of  Borne,  L  183 

—  junior,  i.  343 

—  account  of,  L  247, 269,  303 
Atheism  charged  upon  Christianity,  L  133 
Athenagorsa,  ApoUgjf  of^  i.  105;  pldkMophical 

partialities  of,  109;  history  of,  120 

Athingias,  i.  575 

Atterbury,  bishop,  iii.  500 

Atticus  of  Constantinople,  L  341 

Atto  of  Vercelli,  L  602 

AlUition,  iL524;  iiL  271 

Aubespine,  iiL  268 

Audians,  L  315,  316 

Aadoenus,  L  455 

AudcBos,  L  315 

Augsburg,  confession  of,  iL  411,  418,  419;  iiL 
229 ;  peace  of,  233 

Augu^itine,  St.,  account  of,  L  260;  complains  of 
the  multitude  of  ceremonies,  282 ;  rt«aon  of 
his  treatise  De  Civ.  Deij  32 1 ;  monastic  ser- 
vices 0^  336 ;  intent  upon  crushing  the 
Donatists,  362,  363 ;  an  authority  ftir  penw 
cutiou,  ib. ;  opp02>es  Pelagius,  382»  383,  385 

— >  mission  of,  to  England,  L  391,  434,  437; 
death,  438 

—  St.,  regular  canons  of,  ii  47 
Angustinians,  iL  218;  iiL  282,  488 
AuffustinuSj  the  book,  iiL  276 

—  Triumphus,  iL  222 

—  Patricius,  ii.  348 
Angustulus,  i.  319 
Angubtus,  L  1 1 
Aurelian,  i.  164 

Aarelius  of  Carthage,  i.  265 

Aureolus,  Peter,  iL  290 

Ausonius,  L  236 

Austria,  church  in,  iiL  581 

Austrian  protestants,  oppression  of  iiL  229 

Autbert,  i.  520  ' 

Autharis,  iL  395 
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AUT 

AatherloA,  HI.  185 

Aothor,  accoant  of  the,  L  1 

Avroir^^aAoc,  i.  241 

Auzilias,  L  550 

A9e  Maria  added  to  thB  prayers,  ii.  304 

Aventinns,  ii.  352 

Averroes,  i.  529 

Avicenna,  i.  528 

Avi^on,  tninRfer  of  the  papal  contt  to,  ii.  263; 

bought,  267 
Atritos,  i.  349 
Azjzo,  i.  273 


B ABACUS,  L  372 
Babylon,  applied  to  the  Lutheran  church, 
lii.  333 

—  Rome  called  by  Lewis  XII.  ii.  374 
Babyloman  CapHvity^  ii.  263 
Bacon,  John,  ii.  290 

—  Francis,  Lord  Verulam,  iii.  233 

—  Boger,  ii.  140,  176,  178,  179,  218 
Bactria,  oonveraion  of,  i.  473 
Baden,  church  in,  ill  580,  594 
Bagnolo,  ii.  149 

Bahiisen,  iii.  345 
Baiolendans,  ii.  149 
Bains,  iL  523,  535 
Balbos,  John,  ii.  176 
Baldensel.  ii.  295 
Baldenc,  ii.  53 
Baldric  of  Dol,  ii.  130 
Baldns,  ii.  257 
Baldwin,  ii.  8 

—  of  Canterbnry,  ii  134 

—  count  of  Flandera,  nuide  emperor  of  the 
Greeks,  it  163 

—  Frederic,  ill.  317,  342 
Bale,  bishop,  iii.  114 
Balsamon,  ii.  124 
Baluze,  iii.  269 

Bancroift,  archbinhop,  principles  of,  iii.  20;  ser- 
Tices  of,  393,  394 

Bangorian  controver8j,  iii.  501 

Baptism,  primitiTe  mode  of  administering,  i.  81 ; 
ancient  usages  connected  with,  134;  primi- 
tive administration  of,  137,  286;  that  of 
heretics,  192:  innovations  in  the  administra- 
tion of,  195;  usages  respecting,  in  cent  III., 
196;  administration  of,  in  cent  IV.,  286;  ad- 
ministration of,  in  cent  VII.,  425;  times  for 
administering,  •&.;  second,  458;  administra- 
tion of,  in  cent  XII.,  ii.  90;  administered  at 
all  seasons  in  that  cent,  146 

Baptist,  St  John  the,  i.  32 

Baptista  Mantuanns,  ii.  351 

—  Trovaroala,  ii  348 

—  Salvia,  u.  348 
Baptiiieria,  i.  286 

Baptists,  English,  iii.  156.  460;  (rencral,  157; 

particular,  #5.;  seventh  day,  157 
Baradsms,  James,  i.  378 
Baratatort,  ii.  169 
Barbflros.Ha,  Frrdpric,  ii.  96,  113 
Barbatus,  ii.  347 


BBC 

Barbeyrao,  charges  against  the  Fathera  bj,  u 

127,  128 
Bar-Gochebas,  insurrectioD  under,  i.  101 
Barckj,  Robert,  iii  436 
Barcos,  Martin  de,  iiL  259,  283 
Bardas,  i.  526 
Bardesanes,  i.  123,  144 
BarUuim,  ii.  255,  305 
Barlaamites,  iL  305 
Bar-le-Duc,  synod  of,  iii.  361 
Barletta,  ii.  347 
Barmamas,  ii.  509 

Barnabas,  election  of,  i.  34;  epistle  of,  69,  70 
Bamabites,  ii.  520 
Barnes,  Robert,  employed  at  Smalcald,  ii.  425; 

particnlan  of  him,  ib. 
Baronius,  a  pupil  of  Nerina,  iL  520;  his  JniKii^ 

iiL  266 
Barre,  Nicholas,  iiL  262 
Barrington,  bishop,  iiL  557 
Barrow,  iiL  55,  62 

—  Isaac,  iiL  223 
Barsanuphites,  L  378 
Barsanuphius,  i.  411 
Bartopaj  i.  372 
Banumus  of  Nisibus,  i.  371 

—  the  abbot,  L  376 

Bartholomew,  St,  supposed  mtssion  of,  L  95 

—  of  Urbino,  ii.  295 

—  of  St  Concordia,  iL  294,  301 

—  St.,  massacre  of,  iiL  17 
Bartolus,  iL  251 

Basil  of  Ancyra, !.  307,  501 

—  Achridenus,  ii.  125 

—  of  Gilicia,  i.  343 

—  the  Great,  account  of,  L  248;  monastic  ser- 
vices of,  336 

—  the  Bogomile,  burnt,  iL  147 
^  of  Thessalonira,  L  452 

—  the  XIacedonian,  L  528,  526,  540 

—  of  Seleucia,  L  340 

—  council  of,  iL  327 
Battiieon  Doron,  iii.  105 
Basi]ides,L  145;  iiL  247 

—  John,  ii.  552 
Basnage,  iii.  244 

Bassi,  Matthew  de,  ii.  518 

Bassolis,  John,  ii.  294 

Bastide,  la,  iiL  239 

Batavia,  conversion  of,  i.  436 

Bavarians,  convention  of,  L  391,  474 

Baxter,  liturgy  prepared  by,  iii.  404 ;  petition 

for  peace  hj,  &. 
Baver,  Christian,  ii.  418 
Bayle,  iii.  224,  487 
Beaton,  cardinal,  iL  461,  470 
Beatns,  i.  502 
Benngendre,  iii.  265 
Beaolieu,  iii.  241 
Bebelius,  ii.  349 
Becim,  iL  295 

—  Martin,  iii.  267  " 
Beclimann,  iii.  320 

Becker,  iii.  222,  387,  388,  3S9 
B(H;ket,  archbishop,  ii.  114,  116 
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Beeos,  H.  21S 

Bede,  particulars  of,  ii.  198 

Bedingfieia,  col.,  iii.  200 

BepK^t,  St ,  ii.  21 1 

Beghardi,'\\.'20S,2\2 

Beplmnls,  ii.  73,  206 

Beghwa,  ii.  216 

Beffukuige,  ii.  212 

Beguines,  ii.  211 

J3e^mi,ii.  208,  211 

Begins,  ^reat  perfeecation  of,  ii.  308 

Begtttta,  ii.  210 

Behm,  iii.  328 

Belpc  proteHtimttAin,  iii.  25;  onnfassiony  Uk 

—  revolatioo,  iv.  486 
Beltrium,  church  in,  iii.  584 
B«llAnniD,  Riibert,  ii.  529;  iii  266 
Bellator,  i.  419,  420 

BelU,  baptism  of,  furbidden,  L  514 

Benard,  iii.  262 

Benchenstein,  ilL  25 

Benedict  of  Aniane,  i.  537,  547 

—  of  Xureia,  i.  403,  405 

—  II.,  i.  449  456 

—  III.,  pope,  i.  548 

—  VIII.,  ii.  22 

—  IX.,  ii.  22 

—  XI.,  ii.  262 

—  XII.,  ii.  266,  294 

—  XIII.,  ii.  269 

—  XIV.,  i.  610 
Benedictine  rule,  i.  404,  405 

—  system,  introduction  of,  into  England,  ii.  81, 
82 

Benedictas,  J.'ic.  de,  ii.  292 

Renetas,  ii.  3.52 

Benno,  ii.  53 

Berchorius,  ii.  296 

Berengariu8,  ii   61 ;  opinions  of,  tfr.j  death,  64 

Beren^osus,  ii.  130 

Bermudez,  ii.  508 

Bern,  imposture  at,  ii.  378 

Bernard  of  Chiirvaux,  iu  125 

—  ii.  95,   119,    120  ;  opposes  the  scholastic 
theology,  141 

Bemardin  Samson,  ii.  394 
Bernardine  order,  ii.  119 
Bernardinus  Aquilinus,  ii.  348 

—  de  Busti-s  ii.  348 

—  SenensLs,  ii.  343 

—  Toraitanns,  ii.  348 
Bemo,  ii.  51 
Bemouilli,  iii.  213 
Bertha,  i.  438 
Bertharius,  i.  .'>46,  554 
Berthold.  ii.  52,  91 
Beriius.  iii.  245 
Berlrand,  Peter,  ii.  294 
-^-  de  Tnrre,  ii.  293 

—  cardinal,  ii.  282 
Benille,  iii.  260 
Beryl  Ins,  i.  206 
Besoldu><,  iii.  245 
BeKsarion,  ii.  317,  329,  .^37 
Beza,  New  Testament  of,  iii.  37 


Bexa,  intolennce  of,  ii.  238 
Beziers,  Peter  of,  ii.  204 
Bible,  Genevan,  ii.  472 

—  the  Breeds  ib. 

—  first  divided  into  chapters,  iL  215 
B'MitxU  divmea,  ii.  226 

—  Bachelors,  ii.  528 

—  colleges,  iii.  332 
Bwxumi,  iL  241 
Biddk*,  John,  iii.  464 
Biel,  Gabriel,  iu  343 
Bill  of  Rights,  iiL  418 
Birinus,  i.  441 

Birth  of  Jesns,  manner  of,  controverted,  L  567 
Bishops  and  abbots,  nnmber  of,  in  the  Scoitoli 
parliament,  iii.  93 

—  popalarly  elected  in  primitive  times,  L  1 15 

—  primitive,  i.  60,62,  168 

—  mral,  i.  63 
Bitoehi,  ii.  206 
Black  acts,  the,  iii.  88 
Black  fnars,  ii.  195 
Blackbame,  iii.  511 
Blacklo,  iii.  291 
Blackwell,  iii.  293 
Blanc,  Lewis  le,  iii.  360 
Blandrata,  iii.  166,  167,  175,  176 
BlasUres,  ii.  287 

Blastes,  i.  141 

Blastas,  i.  150 

Blesdyck,  iii.  158 

Blessed  Vii^n,  fraternity  of,  ii.  191 

Blond  us,  Flavius,  ii.  346 

Blood  of  Christ,  worship  of,  ii.  359 

Blount,  Charles,  iii.  209 

Blam,  iii.  246 

Bobolenus,  i.  456 

Bocasoti,  ii.  208 

Bockholt,  John,  ii.  426 

Bodin,  John,  ii.  499 

Boelimen,  iii.  217,  343 

BoesiuA,  iii.  339 

Boethius,  i.  397,  414 

Boetius,  Henry,  iiL  342 

Bognrds,  ii.  212 

Bogernicinn,  iii.  427    . 

Bogomiles,  ii.  147 

Bogoris,  i.  522 

Bohemia  converted,  i.  521;    Lutherans  in,  ii. 

418 
Bohemian  brethren,  iii.  27 
Bohemians,  conversion  of,  i.  39 1 
Boleslaus,  ii.  4 

Bolingbroke,  lord,  anecdote  of,  i.  54 
Bolland,  iii.  268 
Bologna,  school  of,    ii.    103:    transfer  of  Uie 

council  to,  from  Trent,  it  431 
Bolsec,  Jerome,  iii.  41 
Bomgratia,  ii.  279 
Bona,  cardinal,  iii.  269 
Bonaventura,  ii.  200,  216 

—  Badaariu!),  ii.  297 
BoncarHns,  ii.  133 

Boner,  Edmund,  writ<»s  against  the  papacy,  ii. 
444;  deprived,  451 
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Bonfinius,  ii.  350 
Bonfrere,  iiL  268 
Bonhald,  iii.  25 
Bom  Hommes^  ii.  70 
Boniface,  pope,  i.  347 

—  complains  of  Adalbert  and  Clement,  L  515 

—  miaifiun  of,  i.  474,  476 

—  II.,  i.  416 

^  III.,  alleged  privilege  gained  by,  from  Phoeas, 
i.  448 

—  IV..  i.  455 

—  v.,  t^. 

—  VIII.,  ii.  179,  182,  190,  222,  261,  264 

—  IX,  ii.  269 
Bonifadcu  Siinoneta,  ii.  350 
Boooeus,  i.  318 

Bom  Garconif  ii.  212 

—  Valets,  ib. 

Book  of  Sportt,  the,  iii.  398 

Borgia,  Roderic,  it  332 :  CflB:Mir,  «&. 

Bonmieo,  Charles,  oanonised,  iiu  293 

Bossius,  iL  349 

BoBsuet,  disputes  with  Clande,  iii.  238;    his 

Exposition,  239;  Variatums,  249;  Defence 

of  tke  GaUican  Liberties,  255;  particulars 

of,  269:  confutes  Mad.  Guion,  290 
Boet,  iii.  600. 

Bostonus,  Bariensu,  iL  343 
BougreSj  ii.  70 
BonlaioYilliers,  count,  iii.  212 
Bound,  Dr.,  iii.  56 

Bourbon,  Charles  de,  takes  Rome,  ii.  408 
^-  Anne  Genevieve  de,  iii.  281,  282 
Bourignon,  iii.  468 
Bourne,  Richard,  iii.  205 
Boiisardus,  ii.  349 
Boyd,  abp.,  iii.  74.  78,  83 
Bojle,  Robert,  iiL  206,  213,  223;  his  lecture 

founded,  206 
Bradwardine,  abp.,  ii.  251 
Braganza,  John,  duke  of,  iiL  251 
Bramhall,  appointed  archbii»liup  of  Armagh,  iii. 

406;  his  expedient  to  reconcile  presbjteriana 

to  re  ordination,  407 
Brandenburg,  secession  of,  from  Lutheranism, 

iii.  306 
Brandolinus,  ii.  349 
Braschi,  iiL  491 
Braulio,  L  455 
Breafctpear,  Nicholas,  ii.  1 13 
Breckling,  iii.  345 
Breitenbnrg,  ib. 

Bremen,  introduction  of  Calvinism  Into^  iiL  14 
Brestj,  convention  of,  ii.  552 
Brethren  of  the  free  Spirit,  ii.  73 
Bretwalda,  L  438 
Bridget,  St..  ii.  296 
Brihtwald,  ii.  79 
Brissonet,  iL  416 
Bristol,  bishopric,  ii.  87 
Britain,  probably  converted  from  Asia  Minor, 

i.  438;  its  convention  early,  95 
Brito,  William,  ii.  1 74 
Brocardus,  iL  221 
Bromley,  Thomas,  iii.  470 


Brompton,  John,  ii.  134 

Bromyard,  John,  iL  297 

Brother  Weavers,  ii.  212 

Brown,  abp.,  iL  436;  iiL  113,  115 

Browne,  Robert,  iii.  54 

Brownism,  ib, 

BrowniMts,  iii.  24 

Bruce,  influence  of,  iii.  94;  crowns  the  qneen, 

95 
Bmis,  Peter,  rejected  infant  baptism,  iiL  138 
Brulifer,  ii.  343 
Bruno,  ii.  4 

—  of  Wiirtzburg.  ii.  51 
Brunoe,  the  two,  ii.  50 
Brunus,  Jordan,  iL  500 
Brays,  Peter  de,  iL  150,  151 
Bryennius,  ii.  335 

Bucer  draws  up  the  Tetnpolitan  Confession,  iL 

421;  modifies  the  eucbaristic  doctrines,  6,  10; 

his  partial  success,  9 
Budneians,  iii.  170,  180 
Bugenhagius,  ii.  414 
Bulfraranus,  L  455 
Bulgaria  conrcrted,  i.  522 ;  annexed  to  the  net 

of  Constantinople,  569;  Paulicians  in,  ii.  8  | 

iiL  571. 
Bullinger,  iii.  354 
Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  re-establishes  religion  in 

France,  iii.  535;  celebrates  this  restoration, 

537;    crowned,  540;    denies  privity  to  tht 

pope*s  arrest,  543 
Burchard  of  Worms,  i.  603 
Burckhard,  Francis,  ii.  660 
Burgess,  bp.,  iii.  558 
Burgo,  John  de,  iL  297 

—  von,  iii.  239 

Bnrgundisns,  conversion  of,  L  306,  321 

Burgundy,  James  of,  iiL  42 

Buridan,  iL  2.58,  259 

Buriensis,  Richard,  iL  294 

Burly,  Walter,  iL  290 

Burnet,  bp.,  iiL  415 

Burrhi,  iiL  291 

Bus,  Cle^<ar  de,  ii.  520 

Buscher,  iiL  323,  325 

Butler,  Edmund  and  Peter,  iii.  129 

Bntrio,  Anthony  de,  iL  297 

Bfffhus,  L  54.  148 

Bzovius,  iL  522 


nABADES,  i.  427 
\J     Cabasilas,  ii.  254 
Cabbala,  i.  28,  56 
Cabrieres,  ii.  416 
CsBcilian,  i.  288 
Csesarians,  ii.  200 
Cassarius,  i.  256 

—  of  Aries,  L  411,412.  447 

—  of  Heistcrback,  ii.  228 
Caesenas,  ii.  281 
Cainites,  i.  1 50 

Cains,  a  learned  ecclesia.stic  of  Rome,  L  179; 

oppiises  a  belief  in  the  Millennium,  192 
Cajani^its,  i.  430 
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Cajetan,  Ik  389 
Calderioos,  ii  296 
Calderwood,  birth  of,  iu.  81 
Caleca,  ii.  289 
Calitttas,  II.,  ii.  130 

Galixtine  controveraj  in  cent  XVIL,  iii.  322 
Calixiin«s,  ii.  354 

Caliztus,  George,  ui.  242,  312,  317,  321,  323; 
Frederic,  317 

—  II.,  ii.  Ill 

—  IIL,  ii.  114,330 
Callistos,  ii.  289 
CaloTius,  iii.  319,  324 

Calvin,  John,  intolerance  of,  ii.  238;  encharistio 
doctrine  of,  iii.  7 ;  particulars  of,  1 1 ;  p)»lit7  of, 
12;  opposed  upon  questions  of  discipline,  36; 
establislies  a  profeHsor  of  philosophy  at  Genera, 
37;  Scriptural  expositions  of,  t6.;  thought 
to  weaken  some  of  the  prophecies  relating  to 
the  Messiah,  ib.;  contests  of,  with  iminoral 
Genevans,  39;  concerned  in  the  death  of 
Servetus,  164,  165 

Camaldoleaxians,  the,  ii.  43 

Camariota,  ii.  339 

Camaterus,  ii.  124 

Gambalu,  ii.  252 

Camero,  John,  iii.  357 

Gampanns,  iii  162 

Gampegios,  iL  402 

Campion,  Edmnnd,  iii.  49 

CampiUB,  i.  289 

Gansles,  ii.  346 

Candidas,  i.  123 

—  the  Arian,  i.  264 

—  of  Uaaria,  L  343 
Canisius,  Peter,  ii.  661 
Canning,  George,  iii.  647 
Cannobin,  ii.  555 
Canon,  John,  ii.  294 

—  of  the  N.  T..  i.  64 

—  of  the  mass  regulated  bj  Gregory  the  Great, 
i.  425 

—  law,  the,  iu  105;  new,  i.  535 
Canone&ses,  i.  538 
Cammicijitris,  Corpui,  ii.  179 
Canonisation,  origin  of,  i. 55 1,552,606;  reserved 

to  the  pope,  117 
Canons,  institution  of,  i.  494;  regular,  538;  it 
47;  secular,  i6.;  white,  122 

—  English,  compilation  of,  iii.  393 
Cantacunenu.H,  ii.  254 

Canterbury,  list  of  archbps.  of,  i.  621  ;  ii.  596  ; 

iii.  630 
Cantipratensis,  ii.  217 
Canus,  Melchior,  ii.  522 
Canute,  John,  iii.  348 
Canz,  iii.  589. 
Capgrave,  ii.  346 
Capiat ranu.s,  John,  ii.  340 
Capito,  ii.  176,217 
Capnio,  ii.  350,  .378 
C«|»|)el,  Lewis,  iii.  359 
Capreolus,  i.  348 

—  J'Jin,  iu  342 

Captives,  redemption  of,  brellireii  of,  ii.  192 


CAT 

Capnchins,  origin  of,  iL  518 

Caputiati,  ii.  158 

CaracalUt,  the  Emperor,  toleratioo  of  ChristiaBi 

under,  i.  157 
Caracciolus,  ii.  348 
Caranza,  iL  522 
Carasomi,  ii.  182 
Carbeas,  L  575 
Cardinals,  in  early  tiroes,  iL  24,  25 ;  inrested 

with  the  right  of  chootnng  tlie  pope,  117; 

allowed  to  hold  many  benefices,  320;  name 

of,  505 
Carinthia  converted,  L  519 
Carlo,  John,  iL  561 
Carit  converted,  i.  579 
*Caritopulus,  ii  214 
Carlisle,  bisho]»ic  of,  founded,  iL  87 
Carmelites,  the,  iL  123, 193 

—  barefooted,  iL  519 
Camatic,  the,  iv.  10 

Caroline  Bookt,  the,  i.  499,  512 

Carolostadt,  or  CarUitadt^  iL  391;  hasty  reformB 
of,  399;  account  of,  ib.;  his  opinion  ui  the 
eucharist,  402,  403 ;  invited  to  Denmark, 
413;  precipitancy  o^  569;  particttkn  of,  A. 

Carol  us  Fernandas,  ii.  349 

Carpathius,  John,  L  507 

Carpocrates,  i.  147 

Carpov,  iii.  589 

Carpzov,  iiL  319 

Cartesian  argument,  H.  IS 

—  philosophy  forbidden,  iiL  385 
Carthusians,  the,  iL  45;  oppose  the  royal  aupre- 

mAcy,  446 
Cartwright,  iii.  53 
Casey,  bii^hop,  iii.  115 
Cashander,  ii.  523 
Cassianus,  John,  L  344;  endeavours  to  modify 

the  system  of  Augustine,  384 
Cassindorus,  L  415,  418 
Castalio,  Sebastian,  iiu  41 
Castelnau,  Peter,  iL  234 
Castlereagh,  lord,  iii.  523 
Casuistry,  study  of,  iL  301 
Casubts,  iii.  271 
Catabaptism,  iiL  143 
Cataphrygian.<i,  L  155 

Catechism    Tridentine,  composed,  iL  516 

—  Luther's,  ii.  516 

—  of  Cracow,  iiL  171. 

—  Assembly's,  iii.  376 

Catechumens,  meaning  «.f  the  term,  L  73;  natora 

of,  60;  making  of,  220 
Cati>n<B,  i.  419,  554 

Catharij  the,  L  210;  opinions  of,  iL  148 
Catharina  Bononiensis.  ii.  346 
Catharine,  St.,  ii.  1 1,  268 

—  the  empress,  iii.  490 

Catharinus,  Ambixise,  ii.  522 

Cathedral  schools,  i.  484;  reform,  in  Eneland, 
iiL  616  .  R       » 

Catholic  emancipation,  iv.  459 

CaUu^lic,  a  name  among  tlw  Armeniana,  ii.  :a1, 

.548 
Cattenburgh,  iii.  428 
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CAoasio,  Nicholas,  iii.  267 

Ceccns  Ascalanus,  ii.  259 

Cecil,  W.  lord  Bnrgblej,  one  of  Elizabeth's  first 
coaocil,  ii.  456 

Cedrenos,  ii.  15 

Celibacy,  clerical,  treatment  of,  at  Nice,  i.  301 ; 
preference  for,  in  cent  III.,  171;  enforced, 
ii.  34 

Cellites,  ii.  285 

Cellot,  Lewis,  iii.  267 

CeUos,  attack  upon  Christianity  by,  i.  106 

CenturuB  Magdeburgentetf  i.  2;  iL  521 

Ceolfrid,  i.  456 

Cerdo,  i.  143 

Ceremonies  and  rites,  history  of,  i.  609 

Cerinthos,  i.  90 

Cerri,  Urban,  iii.  184 

Certificated,  i.  164 

Cemlarins,  Michael,  ii.  58 

Cescomes,  Amaldos,  iL  295 

Ceylon,  Ehitch  missions  in,  iii.  199 

Chaloedon,  oonncil  of,  i.  374 

Chalcidins,  i.  231,  393 

Chaldaic  Christians,  L  372 

Chaldeans,  ii.  545,  559 

Cham.Hi,  iU.  191 

Chamtif  ii.  551 

Chancery,  apnstolic,  ii.  263 

Chapters,  the  three,  i.  422 

Chapters,  division  of  the  Bible  into,  aUeged  date 
of,  il  215 

Charenton,  decree  of,  iii.  308 

Charitable  conference,  iii.  237 

Charlemagne,  religions  expeditions  of,  against 
the  Saxons,  i.  479;  against  the  Hnns,  480; 
canonized,  ib. ;  marches  into  Spain,  482 ;  acts 
under  Alcnin's  advice,  484;  orders  the  for- 
mation of  cathedral  schools,  ib.;  erects  the 
palatine  school,  485 ;  thought  to  have  founded 
the  aniveraity  of  Paris, «(.;  gives  Urge  Unded 
possessions  to  the  chnrdi,  488;  overturns  the 
Lombard  kingdom,  and  enUrges  the  papal 
dominions,  491;  emperor  of  the  west,  tb.; 
had  the  right  of  appointing  the  pope,  495; 
literaiy  remains  of,  498 ;  imbonnded  value  of, 
for  the  Bible,  504;  draws  up  objections  to 
the  worship  of  images,  512;  transmits  the 
dentero-Nioene  decrees  to  EngUnd,  ib,;  as- 
sembles the  council  of  Frankfort,  512 ;  forbids 
some  superstitions,  514;  fisvourable  to  the 
popes,  »&.;  death,  519. 

Charles  the  Bald,  a  patron  of  learning,  I  527 ; 
owed  his  throne  to  the  pope,  532 ;  his  reign 
favourable  to  the  papacy,  534 ;  desires  an 
inquiry  into  the  eucharistic  question,  544, 561 

—  Martel,  i.  482 
^  I.,  iii.  369,  396,  398 

—  II.,  Bomish  treachery  of,  iiL  236 

—  IV.,  the  emperor,  ii.  283 

—  y.,  elected  emperor,  ii.  397 ;  gives  Luther  a 
hearing  at  Worms,  ib,;  requires  attention  to 
the  decree  against  Luther,  402,  408;  peti- 
tioned to  call  a  free  council,  408;  abolishes 
the  pA|)a1  authority  in  Spain,  and  makes  war 
upon  the  pope,  ib.;  imprisons  the  envoys  of 
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the  PBOTBffrAKTS,409;  endeavours  to  per- 
suade the  pope  to  call  a  council,  411;  his 
sister  Isabella  a  Lutheran.  413;  makes  his 
entiy  into  Augsburg,  418;  refuses  to  have 
theTetrapolitan  confession  publicly  read,  422; 
urges  the  pope  for  a  general  council,  425; 
orders  the  conference  of  Worms,  429 ;  nego- 
tiates with  the  Protestants  to  gain  their 
approval  of  a  council  at  Trent,  t&.;  agrees  to 
make  war  upon  those  Germans  who  would 
not  adroit  it,  430;  takes  the  field  against  the 
Protestants,  430,  431;  obtains  from  the  diet 
an  assent  to  the  council  of  Trent,  ib.;  has 
the  inierim  prepared,  431;  obtains  papal 
consent  for  re-opening  the  council  of  Trent, 
432;  hopes  to  set  limits  there  to  the  papal 
power,  433  ;  foiled  by  the  elector  Maurice, 
434  ;  infuses  Protestantism  into  Spain,  by 
means  of  divines  taken  into  Germany  to  con- 
fate  iU  440 
Charlns  IX.,  accessiou  of,  iii.  16;  death  o^  17 

—  X.,  iii.  577 
Cliarron,  Peter,  ii.  500 
Chatel,  abb^,  iii.  578 

Chatham,  earl  of,  speech  of,  upon  the  church, 
iii.  515 

Chaumont,  iii.  190 

Chemists,  iii.  216 

Chemnitz,  Martin,  iL  521,  562 

Cherigato,  ii.  401 

Chiaromonti,  iii.  535 

Chiersey,  synod  of,  i.  565 

Childeric,  i.  489 

Chiliasts,  the,  i.  192 

Chillingworth,  iiL  379 

China,  partial  conversion  of,  i.  433;  Christianity 
planted  in,  ii.  498;  its  religious  condition,  iii. 
187,  189-193,  194;  paj^  rebuke  to  the 
Jesuits  in,  472 

Charepitcopij  i.  63, 239 

Chor&tUBf  L  316 

Choeroes,  i.  395 

Chrism,  peculiar  privilege  of  the  oriental  patri- 
archs as  to,  ii.  548 

Christ,  difficulties  as  to  the  year  of  the  birth  of, 
L  30;  history  of;  30 

Christ  church,  Dublin,  imposition  at,  iii.  116 

Christian  era,  adoption  of,  L  31,  412 

—  II.,  iL  412;  III.,  414 
',  William,  iii.  244 

Christianity,  causes  of  the  rafud  propagation  of, 
i.  40;  why  hated  by  the  Romans,  44;  made 
a  crime  only  by  Nero  and  Domitian,  43,  71 

Christians  of  St  Thomas,  iL  510 

Christina,  queen,  iii.  232,  244 

Christmas,  variations  in  the  time  of  celebrating, 
L  31,  285 

Chrodegand,  L  501 

Cbrodegang,  L  494,  501 

Chromatius  of  Aquileia,  i.  347 

Chronicon  AUxandrinum^  L  452 

Chrysoloras,  ii.  338 

Chrysostom  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ere 
of  Constantinople,  i.  244  ;  account  of,  249 ; 
banishment  and  death  of,  359 
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Chrzescinnn,  of  Poland,  in.  174 

Chnnar,  i.  12 

Gharch-papista,  iii.  120 

Churches,  primitire  constitution  of,  i.  53 

Church  government,  variooB  views  of  the  primi- 
tive, i.  59 

Chytnsus,  David,  ii.  561 

Cinnamus,  John,  iL  101 

Circumcelliunes,  the,  i.  290,  292,  362 

Cistercians,  ii.  44;  exempted  from  tithes,  120 

Civil  Uw,  the,  ii.  105 

ClaimofRight,  iii.  417 

Clairvauz,  ii.  126 

Clarendon,  constitutions  of,  ii.  1 14,  116 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  iii.  485 

Classes,  Dutch,  iii.  385 

Claude,  John,  disputes  with  Biiesuet,  iiL  238; 
denies  the  oriental  belief  in  transubstantia- 
tion,  297 

Claudias,  i.  164 

—  of  Turin,  i.  542;  opinions  of,  554,  559 
Claudius,  the  Savoyard,  iii.  162 

—  Mamniertus,  i.  349 
Clemangis,  ii.  339 
Clemens  Romanus,  i.  66 

—  Alexandrinus,  i.  109,  120,  125,  127 
Clement  II.,  ii.  22 

—  III.,  ii.  39-41,  118,  134  onlera  unlcavenetl 
bread  and  water  with  tlie  wine  at  the  oucbarist, 
146 

—  lV.,ii.  188,222 

—  v.,  ii.  2r)5,  263 

—  VI.,  ii.  267 

—  VII.  elected,  ii.  268,  401;  forms  an  alliance 
with  France.  408;  with  Charles  V^,  411; 
nvades  applications  for  a  council,  425;  dies, 

ib. 

—  VIII..  iii.  225,  274,  203 

—  IX.,  iii.  227,  251,  281  ;  peace  of,  281 

—  XI.,  iii.  228 

—  XIV.,  iii.  489 

—  the  Scot,  i.  515 

—  St,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  67;  apocryphal  works 
under  his  name,  i.  67 

ClemetUinaj  i.  190 
Clermont,  council  of,  ii.  6,  41 
Ciimacus,  John,  i.  411 
Clovis,  conversion  of,  i.  322 
Clugni,  or  Cluny,  ii.  43 
Cluniac  order,  the,  ib. 
Cluniacs,  ori^'in  of,  i.  601 

—  supposed  efficacy  of  their  pr;iy»rs,  i.  610 
Cucceians,  iii.  384 

Cocceius,  John,  iii.  351,  385.  386 

Cochin  China,  Romanism  in,  iii.  189 

Cochlasus,  ii.  522 

Codde,  iii.  282 

Codinus,  ii.  337 

Ccclcstine,  eremites  of  St.  Francis,  ii.  205 

—  pope,  i.  323,  347,  366 

—  II.,  ii.  112,  132 

—  III.,  ii.  118,  134 

—  IV.,  ii.  187 

—  v.,  ii.  189 
Crulcstius,  i.  379 


CON 

Coena  Domini^  bull  ifi,  ii.  516 

Coenobites,  i.  294 

Cogitosna,  i.  416 

Colchester,  lord,  iii.  548 

Cole,  Dr.,  ii.  436,  461;  iii,  115 

Colenso,  bp.,  on  the  PenUUeueh  €uui  Book  of 

Joshua^  iii.  622 
Culigni.  admiral,  projects  a  protestant  colony  in 

America,  ii.  499;  murdered,  iii.  17 
CoIIatius,  ii.  350 
Collects,  monastie,  ii.  508 
Colleges  of  piety,  iiL  329,  330 
Collegians,  iiL  465 
Collyridians,  L  318 
Colman,  i.  439 
Colonia  Dominic,  ii.  534 
Colonial  episcopacy,  English,  iii.  556 
Colnmbanus,  L  403,  414,  435 
Columbario,  Peter  de,  ii.  295 
Columbas,  L  391;  iL  312 
Comacchio,  i.  490 
Combe,  de  la,  iii.  289 
Combefis,  iii.  267 
Commendone,  ii.  451 
Commodianus,  L  181 

Common  life,  brethren  and  clerks  of,  ii.  335 
Common  Prayer,  last  review  of,  iiL  405 
Communion  in  both  kinds  allowed  by  Pius  IV., 

ii.  516  ;  frequent  Romish  controversy  upon. 

.533 
Community  of  goods,  primitive,  i.  37 
Comnena,  Anna,  ii.  102 
Comprehension,  a,  meditated  at  the  Restoration* 

iii.  403;  afterwards  under  Charles  IL,  419: 

attempted  under  WilUam  III.,  415;  plan  of 

revived  in  1772,  516 
Compton,  bp.,  iii.  411,  417 
Conception,  festival  of,  L  426,  147 
Concessions,  Romish,  offered  to  the  protestants 

in  cent,  XVIL,  iii.  240 
Conclave,  ii.  504 
Concord,  Formula  o/",  iii.  344 
Concordance]  introduction  of  the,  iL  225 
Concordat,  iL  331,  376;  iii.  536,  545 
Concnbinage,  i.  600;  ii.  31 
Cond^,  prince  of,  iii.  17,  18 
Conferences  between  protestants  and  Romanists, 

iii.  237 
Confession,  auricular,  origin  of,  L  36 1 ;  decreed 

synodically,  ii.  224 

—  Augsburg,  ii.  419 

—  TetrapoliUn,  iL  420 

—  Zuinglian,  ib. 

—  Cracow,  iiL  171 
Confession  of  Faith,  ii.  483 
Confessional,  the,  iii.  511 
Confessor,  meaning  of  the  term,  L  45 
Confirmation,  primitive,  i.  81 

Conformity,  Romish,  in  Elizabeth's  first  years, 

HI.  44 
Confucius,  iiL  187,  195 
Congal,  i.  402 

Congo,  converiiion  of,  iL  313 
Congregation,  the  lords  of,  ii.  468 
Congregationalisms,  iii.  370 
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Congregations,  ^ft^1  ii*  505 

Gononites,  L  431 

Conrad  of  Lichtenan,  ii.  175,  176 

—  Marpurg,  ii.  220,  233,  237 
Comalvi,  card ,  iii.  574 
Conscientiaries,  iii.  210 
Consistories,  Lutheran,  ii.  558 
ComoUui,  ii.  150 
Constance,  coancil  of,  ii.  321 :  approved  hj  the 

conrention  of  Paris,  in  1682,  iii.  254 

Constans,  i.  304 

Constantia,  i.  302 

Constantino  obtains  the  empire,  L  217;  tolerates 
the  Christians,  tb. ;  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted by  means  of  a  cross  seen  in  the  heavens, 
218;  date  of  his  adherence  to  Christianity, 
219;  was  cmel  and  volaptaons,  220;  re- 
mained nnbaptized  till  the  end  of  life,  ib.\  the 
cross  said  to  have  been  seen  by  him,  221 ; 
patronizes  the  clergy  liberally,  224;  death, 
1%.;  external  administration  of  the  church 
undertaken  by,  242;  works  of,  255;  severe 
towards  the  Donatists,  290;  repeals  the  laws 
against  them,  291 ;  letter  of,  upon  Arianism, 
296  ;  pretended  grant  of,  492 

—  Pogonatus,  L  449 

—  Copronymus,  L  493,  510 

—  Porpbyrogenitus,  i.  588 

—  Harmenopolis,  i.  124 

—  pope,  i  501,  507 
Constantinople,  bishop  of,  second  rank  given  to, 

i.  244;  coancil  of,  312;  increased  authority 
of  the  see  of,  33 1 ;  coancil  of,  excommunicates 
Eatyches,  374;  coancil  of,  the  fifth  general, 
423 ;  the  sixth  general,  467 ;  against  images, 
510;  that  called  by  the  Greeks  the  eighth 
general,  558;  that  called  by  the  Latins  the 
eighth  general,  568;  that  in  cent.  XI^  ii.  60; 
occupied  by  the  Latins,  163;  taken  by  the 
Turks,  313;  council  of,  in  cent  XVI.,  544  ; 
patriarchs  of,  in  cent.  XIX.,  iii.  569 
Constantius,  i.  215,  304 

—  prime  minister  in  Siam,  iii.  190,  191 
Manasses,  ii.  102 

Constructive  recusancy,  iii.  517 
Consubstantiation  in  cent.  XIII.,  ii.  230 

—  ii.  402 ;  iii.  13 
Contra-Remonstrants,  iii.  420 
Convention  Parliament,  iii.  413 
Conventual  brethren,  iii.  284 
Convocation,  last  yean  and  discontinuance  of, 

iii.  500 
Convulsionists,  ii.  309 
Conway,  Roger  of,  ii.  295 
Coompart,  iii.  354 
CopicOa^  L  170 

Copronymus,  Constantino,  i.  493,  510,  611 
Coptic  church,  the,  ii.  545 
Copts,  intercourse  of,  with  Rome,  ii.  509 
Coracion,  i.  192 
Corbinian,  i.  478 
Cordesius,  ii.  199 
Cordt,  Christ.  Barth.  de,  iii.  468 
Comeliu'9,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  180, 203 

—  a  Lapide,  iii.  268 

z  z 


CUR 

Comer,  iii.  345 

Comwallis,  abp.,  iii.  516 

Corporation  act,  iii.  408 

Corpus  ChriHi,  festival  of,  ii.  188,  231 

Corrupticols»,  i.  430 

Cortesius,  ii.  357 

Cosin,  bp.,  iii.  405 

Cosmas  of  Jerusalem,  i.  96. 

—  Indicopleustes,  i.  399;  opinion  of,  as  to  the 
Psalms,  i.  353 

Coemo  de  Medicis,  ii.  317 

Cotelier,  iif.  269 

Councils,  origin  of,  i.  64,  116;  convoked  by 
princes,  401;  list  of  prmcipal,  i.  617;  ii. 
594;  iii.  629 

Countries  of  obedience,  ii.  508 

Covenant,  the  first,  ii.  469,  473;  the  second,  478 ; 
the  third,  479;  kst,  480;  adopted  in  Scot- 
land, iii.  400;  imposed  upon  England,  401 

Cowper,  the  poet,  causes  a  selection  of  Mad. 
Gayon*s  poems  to  be  translated  into  English, 
iii.  289 

Cracovius,  George,  ii.  582 

Cracow,  Socinian  catechism  and  confession  of, 
iii.  171 

Cranmer,  abp.,  birth,  ii.  441 ;  in  great  influence 
under  Edward  VI.,  448;  consents  to  altera' 
tioiis  in  the  liturgy,  449;  admits  civil  en- 
croachments upon  the  episcopate,  450;  pleads 
guilty  of  high  treason,  453;  his  last  troubles, 
453,  454 

Crautwald,  ii.  570 

Creed,  Apostles',  i.  457 

Creeds,  early  use  of,  i.  71 

Crell.  iii.  464,  485 

—  Nicholas,  ii.  588 

—  Samuel,  adoption  of  an  ancient  partv-name 
by,  i.  152 

Crequi,  marquess,  iii.  253 

Crescens,  i.  107 

Cresconius,  i.  454 

Croats,  conversion  of,  i.  434,  435 

Cromer,  abp.,  iii.  112 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  iii.  236,  371,  372 

Crobby,  iii.  157 

Crosier,  origin  of,  i.  283 

Cross,  sign  of,  used  in  the  third  century,  i.  197 

—  said  to  have  been  seen  by  Cunstantine,  i. 
227;  of  Christ,  said  to  have  been  found  by 
Helena,  267 

—  worship  of,  established  at  Nice,  i.  511 
Crown  of  St.  Mary,  i.  610 

Crusade,  first,  i.  .585;  second,  ii.  95;  third,  96 

Crusaders,  privileges  of,  ii.  10 

Crusades,  the,  begun,  ii.  6 

Crypto-Calvinists,  ii.  583 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  iii.  379 

Cuiper,  iii.  466 

Cummeneus  Albus,  i.  455 

Cummianus,  i.  455 

Cup,  the,  conceded,  ii.  356 

—  sacramental,  denied  to  the  laity  at  Con- 
stance, iL  325 

Cupar,  outrage  in,  ii.  477 
Cnrcellffius,  iii.  428 
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CaropaUtes,  ii.  837 

CorweD,  abp.,  ill  116,  117,  120 

CluaoiiB,  ii.  340 

Cttthbert,  biographer  of  B«de,  i.  501 

Cydonios,  ii.  289 

Cjprian  nubes  objections  to  the  UbdU  pacit^  i. 
163;  martyred,  i&.;  wrote  against  the  Jew8, 
1*6. ;  acted  epi»oopally  with  the  advice  of  his 
pre&byters,  168 ;  concedes  a  qualified  primacy 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  ib. ;  the  earliest  assertor 
of  extensive  episcopal  rights,  169;  account 
of  him,  177,  209;  his  works,  188 

Cyprianas,  pupil  of  Cflnarius  of  Arks,  L  416 

Cyprus,  George  of,  ii.  214 

Cyran,  St,  iii.  259,  277,  283 

Cyriacus,  ii.  317 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  i.  337,  352,  367 

_  of  BerrhsBa,  ui.  297 

—  the  missionary  to  Bohemia,  L  521,  522 

—  of  Jerusalem,  i.  249,  269 

—  a  monk  of  Palebtine,  i.  41 1 

—  patriarch  of  Conatantinople,  iii.  569 
Cyrillus  Lucaris,  iii.  295 

Cyrus  of  Alexanidria,  L  464 

—  of  Pbasis,  L  452 


D'ACHERY,  iii.  265 
D'Ailly,  or  de  Alliaco,  Peter,  ii.  290 
Dalmatia  converted,  i.  522 
Damascenus,  John,  i.  497,  506,  507 
Damascius,  i.  394 
Damasos,  i.  243,  263 

—  II.  i.  23 
Darniaiiists,  i.  431 
Dainianus,  Crassus,  ii.  351 
Dancers,  sect  of,  ii.  309 
Danhaoer,  iii.  318,  319.  342 
Daniel,  Gabriel,  iii.  271 

—  of  Winchester,  i.  477 
Danish  mission  to  India,  iii.  473 
Dante,  ii.  250 

Dantzic,  iii.  25 

Dantzigers,  iii.  457 

Durensis,  John,  i.  507 

Darjes,  iii.  589 

Dataria,  ii.  507 

David  de  Augusta,  ii.  221 

Davides,  Francis,  iii.  181 

Deaconesses,  i.  62 

Deacons,  order  of,  i.  36,  61 

Dead  languages,  liturgical  use  of,  ii.  68 

Decalogue  truncated,  ii.  80 

Decius,  persecution  under,  i.  163 

Declinature^  iii.  88 

Decretals,  tlie,  i.  265,  635;  studied  extensively 

in  cent.  XIII.,  ii.  179;  an  account  of  them,  ib, 
De  Gray,  John,  ii.  185 
Legrees,  acadeniical,  instituted,  ii.  174 
De  Haem,  iii.  486 
De  la  Rue,  iii.  265 
Deiitiusi,  ii.  277 
Delli  Consi,  ii.  277 
Demetrius,  biblmp  of  Alexandria,  attacks  Ori- 

gen.  i.  193 


DOG 

Demiurge,  i.  55,  1 48 

DemoDs,  opimoo  of  Ammomos  upoo,  L  1 1 1 

DenisoD  case,  iiL  614 

Denk,  iiL  140 

Denmark  finally  converted,  iL  583;  refennatioB 

in,  iL  413 ;  church  in,  iiL  598 
Deoduin,  iL  52 
Deposing  bull  against  Queen  Elixabeth,  iiL  45; 

alleged  mitigaUoo  of,  50;  power,  disclaimed 

by  the  oooveotioa  of  Paris  in  1682,  iiL  254 
Des  Cartes,  iiL  213,  218 
Desiderius,  i.  397,  453,  491 
Desmond,  mx\  of,  iiL  125,  129,  131 
Deurhof,  iii.  484 
Devay,  Matthias,  iiL  98 
Devey,  ib. 

Devil,  Becker  upon  the,  iiL  388,  390 
Dezius,  iiL  240 
Diadochus  of  Photice,  L  343 
Dialectics,  definition  of,  iL  17 
Dictates  of  Gregory  VIL,  ii.  28,  29 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  L  254 
Digett,  the,  iL  104 
Dinant,  David,  iL  245 
Dmckebtpulius,  iL  345 
Dioceses,  episcopal,  original  formatioo  ol^  L  63; 

eoclesiastico-civil,  under  the  Roman  empire, 

enumeration  of,  239 
Diocletian,  first  tolerant  of  Christianity,  i.  213; 

issues  an  edict  against  it,  214;  beoomea  a 

violent  persecutor,  215 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  i.  252 
Dion  Cassius,  i.  166 
Dionysian  era,  L  412 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  i.  412;  introducer  of  the 

ChrL>tian  era  into  chronology,  L  30; 

—  bishop  of  Corinth,  L  123 

—  tbe/w««fo-Areopagite,  i.  555;  supposititious 
works  under  bis  name,  190,  272 

—  the  missionary,  L  160;  of  Alexaudria,  176, 
192,  205 

—  the  pope,  L  181 

—  the  mystic,  i  269,  272 

—  Periegetes,  ii.  101 

—  a  Ryckel,  ii.  342 
Diospolis,  council  of,  L  382 
Dippel,  iii.  338 
Disciples,  the  seventy,  L  58 
Disciplina  Arcani,  i.  74 
Disciplinarian  conti-oversy,  the,  iii.  52 
Discipline,  Lutheran,  ii.  569;   Calvin's,  iiL  36; 

first    book   of  (Scottish),    iL    485;    second 

book  of,  iiL  74,  78,  80,  81,  92,  98 
Disney,  Dr.,  iii.  512 
Dispensing  power,  iii.  412 
Disputation  at  Westminster,  ii.  461 
Dissenters  hostility  of,  to  James  II.,  iii.  412 ; 

in  present  century,  617. 
Dissidents,  Polish,  iiL  234,  532 
Doctrinal  Puritanism,  iii.  55 
Doddridge,  Dr.,  desirous  of  a  oomprehenwon,  iii. 

516 
Dodwell,  Henry,  iii.  382 
Doginatici,  ii.  139 
Dogmatics,  Romish,  iL  328 
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Dolet,  Stephen,  ii.  499 

Dominic,  founder  of  the  Dominicans,  ii.  194 

Dominicans,  ii.  193 

Doroitian,  penecation  of,  L  43;  Magian  system, 

great  distinction  of,  ib, 
Domitios,  his  collection  of  laws  enacted  against 

the  Christians,  i.  43 
Donatbts,  the,  i.  389,  292,  362;  eztingnished, 

427 
Donatos,  L   289;    works  of,   263;    of  Metz, 

502 
Donellan,  abp.,  iii.  119 
Door-keepers,  i.  170 
Dorbellos,  ii.  346 
Dorotheas,  i.  255,  349,  451,  458 
Dort,  sjnod  of,  iiL  355,  363,  395,  425 
Dositheas,  i.  86 ;  iii.  297 
Douglas,  abp.  iii.  69 
Dowdall,  abp.,  iii.  113,  115,  120 
Dracontius,  i.  347 
Drepanius  Floras,  L  543 
Dreyer,  iiu  328 
Draids,  power  of,  i.  486,  488 
Druses,  i.  158;  ii.  551 
Druthmar,  i.  543,  544,  554 
Dncas,  ii.  339 
DucenaruUf  i.  206 
Dudith,  iii.  170 
Dnlcinus,  ii.  246 

Dundee,  epiiicopacy  abolished  at,  iii.  82 
Dnngal,  i.  529,  547,  559 
Dungannon,  iii  523 
DUukelspubl,  ii.  333 
Duns  Sootus,  ii.  289 
Dunstan,  i.  603;  ii.  81,  82 
Dunens,  John  (Durj),  iii.  310 
Dorand,  ii.  52 

—  of  St.  Por9ain,  ii.  290 

—  WillUm,  ii.  217,  218 
Durant,  William,  iL  293 
Durham  university,  iii.  559 
Durlach,  conference  of,  iii.  237 
Dury,  iii.  74,  83,  85,  87,  90 
Dynamius,  i.  417 


EADMER,ii.  130 
Ranfleda,  i.  439 

Eamulph  of  Rochester,  ii.  130 

East  Anglia,  conversion  of,  i.  440 

— ,  woTbhip  towards  the,  i.  134 

—  India  Company's  charter,  iii.  557 

Easter,  different  times  of  celebrating,  i.  78, 135; 
the  time  settled  synodically,  300;  Romish, 
continued  opposition  to,  in  Britain,  460; 
laughter,  ii.  380 

Eastern  churches,  iii  565 

Ebarardus  of  Ratisbon,  ii.  293 

Ebbo,  i.  520,  547 

Ebed  Jesu,  i.  580 

Ebionites,  i.  92,  140 ;  ii.  66 

Ecbert  of  St.  Florin,  ii.  133 

Kccard,  or  Aycard,  Henry,  ii.  307 

Eccltiia  Tripolitana,  ii.  584 

Ecclesiastical  history,  writers  of,  i.  5;  reserva- 


tion,  ii.  559 ;  property  confiscated  in  France, 

iii.  494;  commission,  412 
Echmiazin,  ii.  547 
Eckius,  ii.  389,  391.  392,  522 
Eclectics,  origin  and  principles  o^  i.  20,  109; 

modern,  iii.  224 
Economics  in  theology,  i.  188 
Ecihetii,  i.  466 
Eddius,  Stephen,  i.  501 
Edelmann,  iii.  591. 

Edessa,  school  of,  L  371 ;  James  of,  447 
Edgar,  ii.  81 
Edinburgh  entered  by  the  congregation,  ii.  478 ; 

evacuated,  479;  tumult  in,  iii.  99 
Edmonds,  Elizabeth,  iii.  115 
Edward  VI.,  ii.  448,  452 
Edwards,  Thomas,  ii.  503 
Eginhard,  L  500,  542 
Eichstadt,  Philip  of,  ii.  293 
Eitzen,  Paul  von,  ii.  585 
Elcesaites,  i.  142 
Elders,  primitive,  i.  60 
Elderships,  iii.  18 
Elect,  Manichsan,  i.  203 
Elector  Palatine  elected  king  of  Boheniia,  iii. 

230 
Eleutherus,    pope,    connexion    of,    with    king 

Lucius,  i.  96 
Elevation  of  the  eucharist,  rise  of,  i.  287 ;  first 

greeted  with  prostration,  ii.  146 
Elfleda.  ii.  79 
Elfnc,  ii.  84 
Elias,  a  general  name  of  one  class  of  the  Nes- 

torian  patriarchs,  ii.  549 

—  of  Crete,  i.  501 

—  of  Siggara,  i.  515 
Eligius,  i.  447,  453,  456,  457 
Eliot,  John,  iii.  204 
Elipandus,  i.  517 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  accession,  ii.  455;  receives  an 
overture  of  marriage  from  Philip  II.,  456 
notifies    her    accession    to  the  pope,  456 
crowned,  457 ;  declines  papal  overtures,  462 
assists  the  Scottish  congregation,  479;  views 
of  her  religious   policy  by   Mosheim,    and 
Dissenters,  iiL  20;    her  explanation  of  the 
supremacy,  34;  the  bull  to  dethrone  her,  45, 
49;   displeased  with  the  Lambeth  article, 
55,  56;  her  religious  firmness,  59 

—  of  Schonhaugeu,  ii.  133,  136 
Elmacin,  ii.  172,  173 

Elxai,  i.  141 

Ely,  b'lshopric,  founded,  iL  87 

Emanations,  i.  55 

Emanuel  PaIsBolo;:us,  ii.  289 

Emigration,  Protestant,  from  Ireland,  iiL  549 

Eminence,  title  of,  conferred  on  cardinal,  iiL 

226 
Empaytaz,  iii.  600 
Emsa,  Stephen  de,  ii.  l.'>4 
Emser,  ii.  522 
Encratites,  i.  145 

End,  the,  a  justification  of  mean;*,  iii.  271 
Engagement^  the,  iii.  377 
Engelbert,  ii.  222 
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England,  Protestant  moTements  in,  ii.  418 

—  the  new  RonianUt  hierarchj  in,  iii.  576 

—  church  of,  in  cent.  XIX.,  iii.  602 
Ennodios,  I  400,  402.  412 
Enthutiatts,  i.  316 

Eon  of  Bretagne,  ii.  1 59 

Epheeos,  council  of,  i.  367,  374,  382 

Ephnem  Syrus,  L  252,  271 

Ephraim  of  Antioch,  i.  410 

Epictetus,  i.  109 

Epicureans,  principles  of,  i.   18;  popularity  of, 

109 
Epiphanes,  i.  147 
Epiphanius  of  Constantinople,  i.  410 

—  of  Salamis,  i.  250 

—  Scholasticus,  i.  415 
Epiphany,  oriental,  I  285 

Episcopacy,  English,  abolition  of,  iii.  874; 
Scottish  overSirow  of,  524;  toleration  of, 
527;  views  of  the  Roman  court  upon,  ii.  518 

Episcopius,  iii.  425,  428 

—  Simon,  iii.  429 

Era,  Christian,  first  brought  into  chronological 

use,  i.  31 
Eremite  brethren  of  St  William,  ii.  191 
Eremites,  i.  275;  ii.  193 
Eric,  St.,  ii.  90 

Erigena,  i.  529,  537,  555,  556,  559,  561,  562 
Ernt'st  of  Hesse,  iii.  245 

—  Justinian,  iii.  199 
Errantry,  knight,  origin  of,  ii.  42 
Krtenff,  i.  202 

Ksaiunicits,  i.  313 

Kuaias  of  Cyprus,  ii.  338 

K.sj)enca}us,  ii.  522 

Essuva  and  Heviews,  iii.  G22 

Ksjseiies,  principles   of  scriptural   interpretation 

lioUlen  by,  i.  2.5;  habits  of,   26;  meaning  of 

llieir  name,  i.  28 
Kss>ex,  conversion  of.  i.  440 
K-^tius,  iii.  208 

KlhelHert,  kin<x  of  Kent,  ii.  148 
Etiielburga,  i.  439 
Etiiel    erd,  i.  591 
Ethel  wold,  ii.  82 
Etherius,  i.  502 
Eucharist,  primitive   administration   of,   i.  79; 

usages  respcctintr,  in   cent.  I.,  13();  in  cent. 

111.,  195;  sujjerstitious  veneration  for,  i.  513 
Eucharistic  controversy  in  Scotland,  iii.  623 
Euclierius  of  Lyons,  i.  344,  355 
Euchites,  i.  316;  ii.  147 
Eudocia,  i.  341 

Eudoxius  of  Gern)anica,  i.  256 
Eurjeiie  111.,  ii.  132 

—  IV.,  ii.  327 
Eu^'onius  II.,  pojH',  i.  548 

—  HI.,  ii.  112 

—  of  Toledo,  i.  4.') 5 

Eu^ryppius  the  Anican,  i.  413;  of  Naples,  415 
Euloi^ins  of  Auti-H-h,  i.  407 ;    the  martyr,  524; 

of  Cord uha,  548 
Euiiapius,  i.  2-iO.  2.'J7 
Eunoiiiians,  i.  'J07 
Eunoiiiius  of  (^>/.iruin.  i.  25f) 


FAT 

Euphemites,  L  316 

Euphemius,  i.  524 

Eusebians,  i.  306 

Eoaebiua,  Pamphili,  i.  245;  of  Niooroedia,  255, 

296,  302;  of  Emesa,  255;  VereeUeosiB,  264; 

of  DorylsBum.  343, 374 ;  of  Tbeasalonica,  452 
Eustathians,  L  277 
EusUthius,  L  278,  343,  348 
Eustratiu8,i.  411;  ii.  103,  123 
Euthalins,  i.  343 
Eutherius,  i.  342 
Enthimius  Zigabenus,  ii.  123 
Entropius,  i.  417 
Eutyches,  i.  343,  873 

—  and  Eutychianism,  i.  374 
Eutychins,  L  411,  589,  602 
Evagritts,  i.  354 

—  Scholasticus,  account  and  hiittory  of,  i.  407 

—  archdeacon  of  Cooatantinople,  u  256 
Evangelical  party  in  England,  iii.  604 
EvangelistSf  missionary,  i.  58 

Everlasting  Gospel,  the,  ii.  201,  202;  intro- 
duction to  it,  202 

Evisa,  Stephen  de,  ii.  1 54 

Evodius  of  Uzala,  i.  347 

ExcUtatio  cruciSf  i.  460 

Exarch,  ArcheUus,  the,  i.  22;- Russian,  iii.  300 

Exarchs,  i.  239 

Excommunication,  early  use  of,  i.  75,  131; 
papal,  488 

Exemptions,  monastic,  i.  450;  ii.  42;  clerical, 
496 

Exivide  Paradiso.  ii.  276 

Exorcism,  formula  of.  iii.  349 ;  baptiianai,  in- 
troduction of,  i.  195 

Exorcists,  i.  170 

Exj^ctative,  ii.  264 

Exposition,  Hossuet's,  iii.  2.*^9 

Expositors,  Scriptural,  the  first  of,  i.  125 

Ejfpropriation,  ii.  204,  279 

Extraragantes,  ii.  179 

Exiicontians,  i.  307 

Eyniericus,  Nicolaus,  ii.  215 


FABER,   bishop,  said   to   have   drawn  up  a 
confutation  of  the  coufewsion  of  Augsburg, 

ii.  420;  John,  522 
Factdties,  the  four,  ii.  104 
Facundus  of  Ilermiane,  i.  412 
Faitii  and  charity,  knights  of,  ii.  192 
Faithful,  the,  definition  of,  i.  60,  73 
Falkland,  arrangement  at,  iii.  104 
Farnovians.  iii.  170,  182 
Farnovius,  death  of,  iii.  182 
Farrel,  William,  ii.  416;  iii.  12 
Faster,  John  the,  i.  399,  407 
Fastidius,  i.  347,  355 
Fastin^r^  increiised  veneration  for,  in  cent.  III.,  i. 

196 
Fa.sts,  primitive,  i.  81.  286;  great,  514 
Fate,  Vugai)  notion  uf,  i.  12;  sloicul  views  of,  19 
Fathers,  rstiinat4j  of,  i.   525;  definition  of  the 

term,  5()f>;   authority  of  the,  in  EncUnd.  iii. 
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Faustinus,  i.  365 

FanstuB,  i.  454;  tlie  Manichmui  0{doion  of,  as 

to  both  Judaism  and  Gbristianiiy,  L  12;  book 

of,  265;  of  Lerins,  349 
Feast*  dajs,  papal  diminution  of,  iiL  298 
Fecknam  approves  of  the  oath  of  sapremacy,  iii. 

34 
Feet- washers,  iii.  154 
Felicitas,  martyrdom  of,  L  161 
Felix  of  AptTingis,  i.  289,  292 

—  IIL,  i.  378 

—  IV.,  i.415 

—  v.,  ii.  329,  330 

—  an  English  monk,  i.  501 
Felton,  outrage  of,  iiL  45 

Fenelon,  iii.  269 ;  takes  part  with  Siad.  Guyon, 

290;  is  condemned  by  the  pope,  ib. 
Ferdinand,  St.,iL  167 

—  the  catholic,  ii.  31 1 

—  the  emperor,  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  ii. 
424;  demands  the  allowance  of  whole  com- 
munion and  clerical  marriage,  526 

—  IIL,  uL  227 

—  VII.,  iii.  684 
Femandes  Gonsalvo,  iii.  189 
Ferrandns,  i.  412 

Ferrar,  bishop,  particulars  and  martyrdom  of, 
ii.  455 

Ferrara,  council  of,  ii.  328 

Ferrarius,  Bartholomew,  ii.  520 

Festivals,  primitive,  L  78,  137,  285;  observed 
in  cent  IV.,  285;  and  fasts  in  cent.  IX.,  ii. 
572  ;  regulated  by  Charlemagne,  314;  Lu- 
theran, 558 

Feuardentius  (Feuardent),  iiL  267 

Fichte,  iu.  590 

Fidatus,  ii.  295 

Filesac,  iii.  269 

Finan,  L  439 

Fine  and  Gross,  iiL  148 

FinUnd  converted,  ii.  90 

Finns  Hadrianus,  ii.  351 

Fixe  phUosophens  ii.  502,  563;  iii.  216 

Firmilian,  i.  180 

First-fruits,  L  117,  133;  ii.  263 

Fisher,  bishop,  ii.  446 

—  Samuel,  iii.  437 
Fitzmanrice,  James,  iiL  128 

Fitz-Ralph,  R.,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  ii.  270 

Fitzwilliam,  earl,  iii.  523 

Five  Points,  the,  ui.  422,  429 

Flacins  Matthias,  ii.  521,  562;  made  professor 

of  divinity,  577;  his  controversies,  «(. ;  that 

with  the  Swiss  on  the  eucharist,  iii.  8 
Flagellants,  ii.  224;  revival  of,  308;  the  new, 

364 
Flandrians,  iu.  137,  149 
FUvianus,  i.  343,  374  ;  of  Aiitioch,  250 ;  of 

Constantinople,  343 
Fleming,  Robert,  ii.  348 
Flemings,  iiL  137,  149 
Flodoard,  i.  591 
Florence  of  Worcester,  ii.  130 
Florinians,  i.  1.50 
Florus,  i.  502 


FRO 

Florus,  the  poet,  i.  410 
FlucHbuSj  Robert  a,  ii.  563 
Fludd,  Robert,  ii.  563;  iii.  217,  218 
Faderati,  u.  150 
Fcelix,  pope,  i.  349 
Folmar,  ii.  133 
Fontevraud,  order  of,  iL  121 
Forbes,  WilUam,  iii.  241 
Formalists,  ii.  107 

Formosa,  Dutch  missions  in,  iii.  199,  200 
Formosus,  pope,  i.  550 
Formula  Comenttu^  iii.  391;  Scottish,  524 
Fortunatianus,  L  263 
Fortunatus,  i.  413 

Fox,  PMward,  envoy  to  the  league  of  SmalcalJ, 
ii.  423 

—  George,  iii.  433,  438 

—  C.  J.  admits  that  no  promise  was  made  to 
the  Romanists,  iii  546 

Foxe's  Martyrology  provided  in  every  parish,  ii. 
455 

France,  ancient  division  of,  ii.  241 ;  reformation 
in,  415;  protestant  polity  of,  iiL  35;  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  563;  church  in,  in  cent  XIX  , 
577 

Franchise,  elective,  conceded  to  Irbh  Romanists, 
iii.  548,  549 

Francis  II.,  accession  of,  iii.  16 

—  St.,  iL  195,  196,  201  ;  conduct  of,  in  the 
East,  164;  works  of,  215 

Franciscans,  ii.  195;  absurd  promises  of  salva- 
tion by,  333 

Franck,  iii.  331,  334 

Francken,  Chr.,  iii   181 

Franco,  ii.  130 

Fraucowitz,  i.  5 

Frankfort,  council  of,  i.  512 

Fraierctdif  ii.  195;  depaupere  vito,  206 

Fratrts  de  Sacco,  ii.  208;  de  Paonitentia,  ib. 

Fratricdli,  ii.  206 

Frauds,  pious  origin  of,  i.  275 

Freculphus,  i.  543 

Fredegarius,  i.  454,  501 

Frederic  IL,  ii.  164,  169,  186;  causes  transla- 
tions of  Aristotle  to  be  made,  177 

—  the  Wise,  death  and  services  of,  ii.  406 

—  king  of  I>enmark,  il  41 3 

—  V.  elected  king  of  Bohemia,  iii.  230;  his  re- 
verses, ib, 

—  Augustus  of  Poland,  iii.  245 
Frederickstadt,  iii.  428 

Free  Spirit^  brethren  and  sisters  of,ii.  241,  306 
French  churches,  foundation  of  some  early,  i. 
160 

—  protestants,  Calvinists,  iii.  15;  persecuted, 
15;  numbers  of,  18;  missions,  185 

Friars  preachers,  ii.  195 

Fribourg,  John  of,  ii.  292 

Fridegod,  i.  604 

Friesland,  conversion  of,  i.  474 

Friesknders,  iii.  459 

Friligern,  i.  233 

Froment,  iii.  1 1 

Fromm,  iii.  246 

Fronto,  attack  upon  Christimtity  hy,  i.  106 
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FRO 

FroUiArias,  i.  547 

FmctaoBUs,  L  455 

Fnunentiiis,  L  232 

Fulbert  of  CbartrM,  ii.  49 

Fulcheriiu  Carnotentds,  iL  131 

FulcaiD,  i.  592 

Fulda,  school  of,  foonded,  i.  485 

Fnlgentios,  L  412 

Fundamental  truths,  Origen's  enumeratioo  of, 

L  183 
FoiMj,  I  440 


GABRIEL,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ii.  509 
Qaddana,  i.  273 
Gagnasus,  John,  iL  527 
Giijanus,  i.  430 
GaUUnns,  u.  352 
Gale,  Theophilus,  iiL  379 
Galenibta,  iii.  459 

Galenus,  Abrahams  de  Haan,  iii.  4u9 
Galerius  Maximian,  i.  213 
Gahleo,  iu.  213 
Gall,  St.,  i.  435,  436 

Galilean  church,  since  the  Bestoratiuo,  iii.  577 
Gallicao  liberties,  iiL  251,  254 
Gallienus,  L  1 64  j  faroar  to  the  Christians  bhuwn 

bv,  159 
Galiius,  Peter,  iL  412 
Gallon,  Anthony,  iiL  268 
Gallus,  ii.  296 

—  perbecution  under,  L  163 
Galterius,  ii.  130 
Ganganelli,  iiu  489 
Gangra,  council  uf,  L  278 
Gaii(/r(Bn<i^  iii.  3/6 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  writes  against  the  papacy, 
iL  444  ;  bwears  against  it,  446  ;  deprived, 
451 

Garnet,  Henry,  iii.  235 

Gamier,  iii.  264,  265 

Ga^sendi,  iu.  213,  218,  220,  221 

Gaudentius,  i.  265 

Gauferiud,  ii  52 

Gaufredi,  iL  205 

Gaufrid  of  Limoges,  ii.  134 

Gaul,  Belpic,  conversion  of,  L  95 

—  Transalpine,  i.  J6 
Gaulonites,  L  24 
Gaunilo,  ii.  19 
Gazari,  L  522;  iL  70 
Gebevin,  L  612 
Gebhard,  ii.  559,  560 
Gehwin,  bp ,  i.  612 
Geiler,  ii.  350 
Gelasius,  pope,  i.  349,  355 

—  of  Cyzicua,  i.  340 

—  II.,  iL  111,  130 

Gemiathius  Pletlio,  iL  317,  336,  337 
Genealogy,  Chrihts,  ancient  theory  ofy  i.  175 
Genevan  school,  decline  of,  iii.  353 
Geugliiskan,  ii.  100,    162 ;    his   family  driven 

from  Ciiina.  252 
Gennadi  us,  i.  349;  ii.  336 
Geuseric,  i.  363 


GOD 

Gentilia  Valentine,  iii.  166 

GenofleziuQ  in  prayer,  original  fmsod  for,  L  196 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  iL  133 

George  of  Laodicea,  L  256,  307 

—  of  Alexandria,  i.  452 

—  the  Galatian,  ib. 

—  Synoellns,  i.  497 

—  Harmatolus,  L  540 

—  ChartophyUx,  L  542 

—  Xiphilinns,  iL  185 

—  Acropolita,  iL  169 

—  Darid,  iiL  158 
Georgia,  convezaioo  of,  L  233 
Georgian  church,  the,  ii.  544 
Georgiua  of  Corey ra,  iL  125 
Gerb^  i.  592,  593 
Gergentins,  L  411 
Gerhard,  ii  202 

—  Odonia,  iL  294 

—  Magnus,  iL  296 

—  of  Zutphen,  iL  297 

—  John  and  John  Erneat,  iii.  317,  323 
Germain,  St.,  national  convention  ol^  iiL  16 
German  churches,  foundaticm  of  aome  eariy,  L 

160 
German-Boman  church,  iiL  581 
Germans,  sect  of,  iii.  149 
Gennanus,  L  416,  496,  509 

—  IU  i.  213 

Gennany,  early  conversion  of,  L  95;  church  in, 

in  cent  XIX^  579,  587,  595 
Gerson,  ii.  339 
— i  a  nominalist,  ii.  325 
Gertrude,  ii.  221 
Gervais  of  Tilbury,  ii   175 
Gervasius,  ii.  219 
Geyer,  iiL  318,319 
Gilbert,  Porretanus,  ii.  128 

—  of  Nogent.iL  129 

—  Crispin,  ib. 

—  Folioth,  ii.  132,  138 

—  the  Franciscan,  ii.  222 
Gildas,  L  413 

Giles,  St.,  outrage  on  the  festival  of,  ii  467 
Gille,  iL  130 
Giuseppe,  San,  iii.  130 
Glaber,  Radulphus,  iL  51 
Glanvilla,  Bartholomew  de,  iL  296 
Glassius,iiL3l7,  319,  320 
Glenlivat,  battle  of,  iii  99 
Gtossa  Ordinaria,  L  554;  ii  380 

—  Inlerlinealisj  ii.  126 
Gloucester,  duke  of,  iiL  419 
Glycas,  Michael,  iL  101,  102 

Gnostics,  principles  of,  L  52, 84, 85, 196;  origin  of 
the  name,  52 ;  different  hpeculations  coonecled 
with,  53;  riboof,  84 

—  Asiatic,  L  142 

—  Egyptian,  i.  145 

—  attacked  by  Plotinus,  i.  197 

Goa,  inquisition  ebtablished  in,  ii   497 
Gobelinus,  Perbona,  ii  345 

—  John,  ii   347 
Gdbet,  iii  495 

Goddess  of  Reason,  iii.  496 
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OOD 

Godefridos,  ii.  221 
Godebard,  il  51 
Godescalk,  L  502 
Godeschale,  i.  563,  567 
Godfred,  I  525 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  ii.  8 

—  of  Viterbo,  ii.  133 

—  of  Veudduie,  ii   126,  127 
Godliness,  apostolic  otie  of  tbe  term,  L  70 
Gomar,  Francis,  iii.  421 

Gomams,  iii.  354 

Gonesiiu,  Peter,  iii.  167 

Good  works,  Latheran  controyerey  upon,  iL  576 

Goodacre,  abp.,  iii.  114 

Gorcomios,  iL  342 

GordiaD,  tranqaillitj  of  the  Christians  ander, 

L  158 
Gordianns,  i.  416 
Gordon,  Lord  George,  iiL  519 
Gorbain  case,  iii.  613 
Gonprtdj  iii.  1 1 1 
Gospels,  when  collected,  L  64;  apocryphal,  32, 

66 
Gothic  litargy,  iL  67 
Goths,  oonrendon  of  the,  L   160;  final,  232; 

Arianism  of,  305 
Gotselin,  or  Goscelin,  iL  53 
Gozbert,  iL  51 

Granada,  capitulation  of,  ii.  31 1 
Graodimontans,  the,  iL  45 
Gratian,  the  canonist,  ii.  105 

—  emperor,  L  305 

—  the  miiibionary,  i.  160 
Grtufomina  centumj  ii.  401 
Grawer,  iii.  317,  318 
Grebel,  iu.  141 

Greek,  first  taught  in  the  West,  ii.  255 

—  church,  great  divisions  of,  ii.  539;  confeK- 
sion  of,  543;  in  century  XIX.,  iii.  569,  570 

Greeks,  agreement  with,  arranged  at  Florence, 

u.  330 
Greenland  converted,  L  584 
Greenwood,  iiL  55 
Gregory  the  Illuminator,  L  232 

—  Thaumaturgus,  L  175, 187 

—  Nazianzen,  L  250,  251,  270 

—  Nyssen,  L  251,  252 

—  the  Great,  accession,  L  390  ;  disapproves 
compultiory  baptism  of  Jews,  392 ;  prejudiced 
against  pagan  authors,  397 ;  offended  by  the 
assumption  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
400 ;  superstitious,  402  ;  hUtory,  408-41 1 ; 
monachism,  406;  doctrines,  417 ;  his  moraUf 
419;  sujibrBtitions  rites,  424 

—  of  Tours,  L  413 
^  of  Fisidia,  L  452 

—  de  Rimini,  iL  291 

—  Palamas,  ii.  305 

—  IL,  L  501  ;  resists  iconoclasm,  508 

—  III.,  i.  501 

—  IV.,  i.  548 

—  VI,  iL  22 

—  VII ,  ii.  23,  27-40;  death,  40 

—  VIIL,  u.  Ill,  118,  134 

—  IX.,iL  169,  186,  220 


HAL 

Gregory  X,  iL  189 

—  XI.,  iL  222 

—  XIIL,  ii.  268,  576;  his  designs  upon 
Ireland,  ilL  127 

—  XVL,  iii.  575 

—  tbe  Abyssinian,  iii.  301 
Gretser,  iiL  267 
Grevius,  iL  220 

Grey,  Earl,  iiL  547 

—  Lady  Jane,  ii.  451 
Gribaldus,  Matthew,  iiL  166 
Grindal,  abp ,  iii.  59 
Groningenists,  iiL  457 
Croote,  Gerhard,  ii.  335 
Groesus,  or  Grossius,  John,  ii.  344 
Grosthead,  bp.  Robert,  ii.  217 

Grotius,  Hugo,  iiL  215;  tolerant  views  of,  242, 
314;  scriptural  views  of,  351,  421-425 

Gruet,  iii.  41 

Gruyhodius,  ii.  349 

Guaguinus,  iL  350 

Gualbert,  iL  44 

Gualdo,  ii.  52 

Guallensis,  John,  iL  221 

Guelphs  and  GibelUnes,  iL  187 

Gueric,  iL  131 

Guide,  cardinal,  introduces  prostration  when  the 
consecrated  bread  was  elevated,  ii.  146 

—  of  St.  Germain's,  ii.  222;  Baifius,  ib. 

—  of  Dauphiny,  ii.  130 

—  Bernard,  iL  294 

—  de  Perpiniano,  ib. 
Guiscard,  Robert,  iL  5,  24 

—  Roger,  ii.  5 
Guitmund,  ii.  52 
Gnizot,  M.,  iii.  601 
Gulielmus.  L  550 
Gnndulph,  ii.  73 
Gunpowder  conspiracy,  iii.  235 
Gunther  Ligurinus,  iL  174 
Gunzo,  ii.  592 

Gustavus  Vasa,  iL  412 

—  Adolphns,  iii.  232 
Guthlac,  St.,  i.  481 
Guttemberg,  ii.  315 

Guyon,  Madame,  iii.  289-290 
Gyraldus  Cambrensis,  ii.  219 


HABERKORN,  iii.  237 
Hackspan,  iiL  318,  319 
Haoo,  i.  583 
Hadrian  L,  L  491,  495, 502 

—  IV.,  ii.  37, 133 

—  v.,  U.  189 

—  VL  elected,  iL  400;  account  of  him,  ib,; 
death,  401 

Hague,  synod  of  the,  iiL  361 

Hainricus,  ii.  296 

Haiton,  or  Alton,  ii.  289 

Hakem,  ii.  551 

Hales,  Alexander,  iL  177,  217 

—  John,  iii.  379 ;  letters  of,  425 
Halitgtfius,  L  547 

Hallean  heretics,  ii.  234 
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Hallelnia,  trifliog  ceremonies  about,  ii.  360 
Hailensuui  controTersy,  iii.  322 
Hamel,  iL  535 
Haniiltx>n,  abp.,  ii.  468 

—  Patrick,  ii.  418 
Hampden,  Dr.,  iii.  620 
Hampole,  Richard,  ii.  295 
Hampton  Court  conference,  iii.  363 
HanapQS,  ii.  222 

Hanover  made  an  electorate,  iii.  419 

—  church  of,  in  century  XIX ,  iii.  581 
Harald  Blaatand,  i.  583 

—  Klack,  i.  519 
Harding,  Stephen,  iL  129 
Hardain,  iii.  264 
Harphius,  ii.  343 
Hartmannua,  i.  549 
Hartwicb,  ii.  92 
Hattem,  iii.  390 
Hatto,  i.  547 

Haymo  of  Halberstadt,  i.  544,  554 

Heber,  bp.,  iii.  558 ;  testimony  of,  as  to  the  unity 

of  God  believed  among  the  llindoon,  i.  12 
Hebrew  thought  unlawful  to  be  learnt  of  JewK, 

ii.  137;  study  of,  316 
Heddius,  i.  501 
Hegel,  iii.  590 
Hegesippus,  i.  5,  123 
Heidegger,  iii.  391 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  iii.  14 
Heimburg,  Gregory  de,  ii.  347 
Helena,  the  mistress  of  Simon  Magus,  i.  89 

—  the  seeming  originator  of  pilgriuiHges,  i.  267 
Helinandus,  ii.  220 

Hcliogabalus,  toleration  of  Christians  under,  i. 
158 

Helladius,  i.  342 

Hellwig,  iii.  246 

He! mold,  ii.  133 

Ilelmont,  Jo.  Bapt.,  iii.  217 

Helmstadian,  iii.  322 

llemerobaptists,  i.  24 

Hemming,  Nicholas,  iii.  28 

Hemmingford,  Walter,  ii.  294 

llenichius,  iii.  328 

Ilenoticon,  i.  377 

llenriciaus,  ii.  151 

Henry,  the  emperor,  IV^,  ii.  34,  35;  excom- 
municated, 37,  38 

—  v.,  ii.  109 

—  the  Lion,  ii.  92 

—  VII.  of  Englnnr^,  mnlces  his  son  protest 
against  the  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Ara< 
gon,  ii.  428 

—  VIII.  unwilling  to  join  the  league  of  Smal- 
cald,  ii.  425;  revolts  from  Home,  428 ;  con- 
troverts Luther's  opinions,  441 

—  III.  of  France,  accession,  iii.  17;  death,  18 

—  IV.  apostasy,  iii.  15;  death,  18 

—  of  Up^al,  ii.  90 

—  of  Huntingdon,  ii.  132 

—  the  Henrician  secretary,  ii.  159 

—  de  Scgusio,  ii.  221 

—  of  Ghent,  ii,  222 

—  Suso,  ib. 


Hie 

Henry  de  Urimaria,  ii.  295 

—  of  Cologne,  ii.  306 

—  duke  of  Sazooy,  iiL  347 
Henscben,  iii.  268 
Heraclas,  L  176 
Heraclides,  L  341 
Heraclitos,  i.  123,  179 

Heraclius,  persecution  of  the  Jews  by,  i.  437; 
compromise  of,  with  the  MoDophjsites,  464, 
466 

Herard,  i.  548 

Herbert,  lord,  uL  208 

Herembertoa,  i.  549 

Herentalins,  ii.  297 

Heresies,  history  of,  i.  611 

Heresy,  nature  of,  L  3 ;  6rst  criminal  pcosecu- 
tion  for,  314;  Elizabeth's  statute  ajraiost, 
ii.  462 ;  iii.  22 

Heretics,  nature  of,  L  3;  bapUam  of,  192;  first 
crusade  against,  ii.  117;  salvabilitj  of,  main- 
tained by  Jesuits,  531 

Heric,  i.  529,  546 

Heriger  of  Laubes,  i.  604 

Hermann,  a  converted  Jew,  ii.  130 

—  de  Lerbeke,  iL  344 
Hermannus  Contractus,  ii   51 
Hennas,  Shepherd  of,  i.  69 
Hermes,  i.  1 1 1 

Hermias,  Sozomenus,  the  ecclesiastical  historiaD, 

i.  342 
Hermit,  Peter  the,  ii.  6 
Hermogenes,  i.  153 
Hermolaus  Barbarus,  ii.  317,  348 
Uennonymus,  ii.  339 
Herod  the  Great,  pernicious  admiuistratioa  of, 

i.  22 
Herodians,  i.  24 
Herrenhutters,  the,  iii.  479 
Herring,  abp.,  iii.  516 
Ueruli,  conversion  of,  i.  389 
Uervseus  Natalis,  ii.  290 
Herveus,  ii.  131 
Ueshusius,  ii.  586 
Hesse,  conversion  of,  i.  474:  secession  of,  fi-um 

Lutheranism.  iii.  305 
Hesychasts,  ii.  304 
Hesychitts,  i.  181,  451,  458 
Hetto,  i.  547 
HeUer,  iii.  140,  162 
HeveUus,  iii.  213 
Uexapla,  Origen's,  i.    185;  his  perversions  of 

Scripture,  »6. 
Heylin,  Peter,  iii.  301 
Hieracites,  the,  i.  203 
Hierarchy,   Christian,   formed   on   the   Jewish 

model,  i.  116 
—  the  new  Romanist,  in  England,  iii.  576  613 
Hierux,  i.  203 

Hierocles,  a  controversialist  against  Christianity 
i.  229  '^' 

Ilieronyinus  of  Dalmatia,  i.  256 
Hicronymus  a  S.  Fide,  ii.  344 
Ilierotheus,  i.  582 
Higden,  Kanulph,  ii.  215 
High  church,  iii.  382,  383 
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Hia 

High  Comnussion  Court,  iii.  22 

—  ScottLb,  Hi.  399 
HUarioQ,  i.  272 
HUarins  of  S«rdinia,  i.  264 
Hilaiy  of  Aries,  i.  347 

—  Poictiere,  account  of,  i.  256,  269 

—  Borne,  i.  348 
Hildebert,  u.  51,  57 
Hildebrand,  ii.  27;  Dictatet  of,  28 

—  Joachim,  iii.  317,  319 
Hildegardis,  ii.  33,  136 
Hildeniasen,  ii.  364 
Hilduin,  L  542 
Himeriiu,  i.  230 
Hiocmar,  i.  544 

—  of  Rheims,  i.  554,  564,  565 
Hippolytna,  i.  175,  J  87 

—  of  Thebes,  i.  603 
Hinaugians,  the,  ii.  44 
Hoadly,  bp.,  iii.  483,  501 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  iii.  206,  207,  353 
Uoborg,  iii  345 

Hodj,  Humphrey,  iii.  382 

Hoe,  iiL  317,  319 

Uufmano,  u.  564;  iiL  141 

Holkot,  Robert,  ii.  295 

HoUand,  Beformation  in,  ii.  437;   peculiariiies 

in  the  church  of,  iii.  4;  church  in,  in  cent. 

XIX.,  601 
Hohitein,  Luke,  iii.  269 
llolstemuii,  iii.  246 
Holy  cross  day,  festival  of,  i.  460 
JlomiUarium,  i.  505 

Homilies,  fir&t  book  of,  published,  ii.  448 
Hone,  Cornelius,  ii.  402 
Honorius,  i.  319;  persecutes  the  DonatistH,  362 

—  pope,  i.  455;  unsound  in  ductriuc,  466 

—  II.,  ii.  112,  131 

—  IIL,  ii.  186,  220 

—  lV.,ii.  189 

—  of  Autun,  ii.  127 
Honsemius,  ii.  295 
Huogerbeets,  iii.  421,  424 
Hoogstrat,  ii.  389 

Hooker,  moderate  views  of,  iii.  56 

Hooper,  bp.,  particuhirs  and  martviduni  of,  ii. 

455 
Hormisdas,  i.  415,  423 
Home,  Andrew,  ii.  251 

—  bishop  of  Winchester,  ii.  461 
Homeius,  iii.  323 

Horsley,  bp.,  iii.  512,  520 

Husius,  bp.  of  Corduba,  said  to  have  consum- 
mated the  conversion  of  Constantine,  i  219; 
account  of  him,  252 

—  of  Cracow,  ii.  522 
Uo6|Hnian,  iii.  345 
Houghton,  Sir  Henry,  iii.  515 
Houpeland,  ii.  347 

Hours,  canonical,  in  cent  III.,  i.  lUO 
Hoveden,  John,  ii   134 
liubald,  i.  604,  608 
Ilubcr,  Sanmel,  iii.  588 
llubiiiuyer,  iii    14) 
Huet,  r   I).,  iii  224,  209 


IMA 

Hugo  of  Clngni,  ii  52 

—  of  Tours,  ii.  51 

—  of  Limoges,  ib, 

—  of  Die,  ii.  53 

—  of  St.  Flabin,  ii.  129 

—  of  St.  Victor,  ii.  127 

—  Etherianus,  ii.  133 

—  deS  Caro,  ii.  218,219 

—  of  Fleuiy,  iL  130 

—  Pratensis,  ii.  293 
Huguenot,  name  of,  iii.  15 

Huguenots,  persecution  of,  in  cent  XVII,  iii. 

235 
Huisseaux,  iii.  241 
Hulderic  cf  Augsburg,  i.  549 
HUIseman,  iii.  318,  319,  324 
Humanity  of  Christ,  early  maintenance  of,  i.  152 
Humbert,  iL  49 

—  de  Bomanis,  ii.  219 
IlumiUatif  ii  191 

Humiliation  of  Christ,  controversy   upon,  iii. 

340 
Hungarian  persecution  against  Protestants,  iii. 

234 
Hungary  converted,  L  682;   Protestants  in,  ii. 

418;  iiL  28 
Ilunneric,  i.  364 
Hunnias,  Ulr.,  iii.  245 
Huanius,  iii.  317 

Huns,  forcible  conversion  of,  i.  480 
Huntly,  earl  of,  iii.  96 
Huss,  John,  iL  322,  343 
Hutter,  iiL317 
Uydatius,  L  348 
Hydrentinus,  iL  215 
Hydroparastites,  i   145,  288 
Hypatia,  i.  237 

Hypothetical  Universalists,  iii.  358 
tiyrcania,  conversion  of,  L  473 


1BAS,  i.  342,  372,  422 
Iceland,  conversion  uf,  i.  584 
Iconoclastas,  i.  510 
Iconoduii,  ij. 
IconokUrcBf  t6. 
Iconomachi,  ib. 
Idacius  Clams,  L  265 
Idatius,  L  348 
Idealism,  iiL  590 
Ignatius,  martyrdom  and  epistles  of,  i.  68,  103 

—  deacon  at  Constantinople,  L  540 

—  patriarch,  ib. 

—  general  name  of  the  monophysite  patriarchs, 
ii  545 

Ildefunsus  of  Toledo,  i  453.  458 

Illegitimacy,  an  undecided  objection  against  a 
pope,  ii  425 

lllyricus,  L  5 

linages,  worship  of,  introduced  i  351 ;  contro- 
versy upon,  507;  and  pictures  not  in  the 
primitive  churches,  1*6  ;  worbhip  of  established, 
559;  relative,  ii  60;  rejectcil  in  England, 
80;  subsequently  received,  240;  finally  for- 
bidden, iii.  118 
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Itmii»f"1**^  coDoeptioo,  ii.  145,  303 ;  iil  SS6; 
feMt  of,  u  360 

ImoU,  de,  il  347 

ImpaoAtioo,  iii.  13 

/mpofton,  the  tkree^  il  169 

ImpotAtion  of  Adain'a  sin,  iii  358 

InceoM,  introdactioD  of,  in  charcbce,  i.  194 

locenieri,  i.  162 

lucorruptibtlity  of  Chrisfs  body,  i.  430 

Indemnity,  act  of,  iii.  499 

Indepeudencj,  rise  </,  iii.  54 

IndependenU.  aocoont  of,  iii  367;  tbeir  fint 
charch  in  EngUnd,  371 

India,  Romaniun  in,  iii.  187 

Indian  episcopate,  iii.  557 

Indians,  ancient  oae  of  tlie  term,  i.  95 

fndicet,  exporgatorj,  il  511,  515 

Indtfferentism,  iii  208 

Indalgenoes,  rise  of,  i  459;  nature  of,  and  papal 
traffic  in,  il  136;  oommoolj  at  tbe  disposal 
of  tbe  Frandacana,  ii  197;  general  preach- 
ing of,  in  cent.  XV.,  ii  360;  couciliar  decrees 
against,  ib.;  sale  of,  377 ;  nature  of,  381 

Infd^t  communion,  early  use  of,  i  137 ;  supposed 
necessity  of,  195,  355 

Infralapsarians,  iii.  354 

Ingnlph  of  CroyUnd,  il  52 

InigbLts,  ii  513 

Innocent  I ,  i.  347 

—  U,ii  27,  112,  131 

—  IIL,  il  125;  overthrows  the  right  of  free 
ecclesiastical  election,  181;  subjugates  Rome, 
182;  his  history,  183 

—  IV,ii.  187,221 

—  V,  il  IS9,  222 

—  VI..  il  267 

—  VIII.,  ii.  332 

—  X.,  iii.  226,  279;  issues  a  bull  against  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  233 

—  XI.,  iii  227,  253,  255 

—  XII.,  iii  228 

Inquisition,  origin  of,  ii.  194,  234;    nature  of 

proceedings  in,  236,  237 ;  rei»ibted  at  Naples, 

439 ;  re-established,  iii  584 
Insabbatati,  ii    154 
Inscription,  Spanish,  relating  to  the   Neronian 

persecution,  I  48 
ftutitvtion  of  a  Christian  Man^  ii.  443 
Interdict  laid  on   Rome,  ii.  154;  the  English 

185;  Venetian,  iii.  249 
Interim,  the,  ii.  429;  the  LcifMiic,  574 
Intolerance,  rise  of,  i  275 
Investiturea  ii  35,  41,  110 
Invocation  of  saints,  rise  of,  i.  351 ;  saintly  origin 

of,  607;  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  82 
lona  monks,  Roinish  conformity  of,  ii  78 
Ireland,  conversion  of,  I  323 ;   ancient  literary 

eminence  of  506;  ancient  state  of,  ill  110; 

re-establibhinent     of    episcopacy    in,    406 ; 

church   of,   income  of,  472;   church  in,  in 

cent  XiX.,  602,  624 
Irenao us,  mission  of,  to  Gaul,  I  97;  works  of, 

118;  history  of,  119,  125 

—  bishop  of  Lyons  interferes  to  stay  the  in- 
temperance of  pope  Victor,  I  137 


Ireueos  of  Tyre,  L  34S 
Ireoe,  I  51 1 

Iriah  types  introdiioed,  m.  119;  N.  T. 
and  Utorgy,  A. 

—  bishops,  eoofonnitj  of,  iiL  120;  eoofiaeatioBi, 
531 

Irvingites,  iii  637 

Isaac,  a  cooverted  Jew,  author  of  a  tnct  oo  the 
Trinity,  I  343 

—  of  Nioeve,  I  410 

—  of  Langres,  I  519 

—  of  Armenia,  ii.  125 
Isbraniki,  iil  398 
Isdegerdes,  i.  336 
Isichios,  I  451,  457 
Isidore  Gazens,  l  837 

—  of  Cordova,  i.  347 

—  of  Pelnsium,  I  338,  353 

—  of  Badajos,  I  501 

—  of  Seville,  I  414,  420 

—  Ruthensis,  il  338 

—  CUrius,  il  527 

Italic  version,  the,  i  98,  268 

Italy,  loss  of,  by  the  Oreek  empire,  L  509; 

church  of,  in  cent.  XIX.,  ill  586 
Ivo  of  Chartrea,  ii.  51 


JACOBELLUS  de  Misa,  tl  326 
Jacobi,  iil  590 

Jacobins,  ii   195 

Jacobite  monks,  il  191 

Jacobites,  i  377 

— ,  i  428,  429 

— ,  ii  545;  iil  382 

Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  ii   215 

Jacobus  BaradsBus,  or  Zanzalus,  I  428 

Jagello,  ii.  250 

Jamblicus,  i.  236 

James  the  Just,  said  to  liave  been  the  6R»t  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  i.  63 

James  I  assumes  the  government  of  Scotland, 
iii  64;  falls  into  the  hands  of  favourites.  83; 
detained  at  Ruthven,  84;  escapes  from  tbe 
conspirators,  87 ;  denounces  the  Act  of  An- 
nexation 92;  marrieii,  94;  eulogises  the 
church  of  Scotland,  95;  weakness  of  his  go- 
vernment, 97;  makes  qualified  concessions  to 
presbyterianism,  98;  lenient  to  the  Homi^h 
party,  99;  alarmed  by  a  tumult  at  Edinburgh, 
100;  his  literary  woiks,  105;  receive  and 
condemns  the  Racovian  catechism,  179;  at- 
tempts a  reconciliation  between  the  Lutheraia 
and  the  Reformed,  308 

—  II.  iil  236,  410 

—  king  of  Aragon,  ii.  167 

—  St.  the  elder,  i  39 

—  the  younger,  i.  30 

—  of  Nisibis,  I  255 

—  of  Lausanne,  i.  293 
Janduno,  or  Genoa,  John  de,  ii.  282 
Jane,  Dr.,  iii.  415 

Jansen,  Erasmus,  iii.  176 
JrtUsenist  controversy,  iii.  277;  miradeti,  278; 
propositions,  279;  condemned,  c&. 
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JAN 

• 

Jansenists,  controTenj  abontj  iii.  476;  miracles 
of,  478 

Jansenins,  iii.  176;  oondemnation  of,  226,  279 
280 

Japan,  RomiBh  mifisions  to,  iii.  195, 196;  severe 
persecntion  in,  197;  earlj  succetw  of  Chris- 
tianity there,  198;  sabseqaent  rain  of  it,  199 

Jasidians,  ii.  548,  550 

JaTa,  Dutch  missions  in,  iii.  301 

JaTorski,  Stephen,  iiL  SOO,  478 

Jena,  university  of,  founded,  iL  577  f 

Jerome,  account  of,  i.  258;  scriptural  version 
of,  268;  attacks  Vigilantius,  858 

— ^  of  Prague,  ii.  325 

Jerusalem,  primitive  church  of,  i.  36;  destruc- 
tion of,  43;  temple  of,  abortive  attempt  to  re- 
build, 228 ;  conquest  and  kingdom  of,  iL  8 ; 
retaken,  96;  patriarchate  of,  iii.  568 

Jesse  of  Amiens,  i.  502 

Jesuatee,  iL  284 

Jesuitic  corruptions,  iiL  270 

Jesuits,  foundation,  iL  512;  arrival  in  England, 
iiL  48;  charges'  against,  as  missionaries,  185, 
186;  great  success  in  China,  191;  alleged 
cause  of  it,  192;  in  Japan,  196;  attacked 
in  cent.  XVII.,  261 ;  obnoxious  in  France, 
487;  banished  from  Portugal,  488;  entangled 
in  commercial  difficulties,  489;  supinressed 
in  France,  ib.;  in  Spain,  ib,;  in  other 
countries,  ib. ;  by  the  pope,  t6. ;  protected  by 
Bussia  and  Prussia,  490;  restored,  543;  pro- 
visions againat,  in  the  Uomish  Belief  act,  555 

Jesujabus,  i.  433, 462 

Jesus  Christ,  life  of,  i.  30;  birth,  31 

Jetzer,  iL  379 

Jewel,  bishop,  ii.  460 

Jewish  religion,  defects  of,  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
i.  22;  sects,  principles  of,  23;  usages  and 
principles,  origin  of,  among  the  Christians, 
133 

Jews,  active  hostility  of,  to  Christianity,  i.  42, 
102;  simulated  conversions  of,  320;  com- 
pelled to  receive  baptism,  391 ;  expulsion  of, 
nrom  Spain,  ii.  31 1 

Jexdseans,  ii.  548,  549 

Ja  Christian,  iii.  245 

Joachim  of  Flora,  mystical  work  of,  ii.  140, 
801,  214,  248 

Joanna  Eleanora  of  Merlau,  ii.  338 

—  pftpess,  i.  532 

Job,  first  Bnssian  patriarch,  iL  544 
Jocobi,  iiL  142 
Joel  the  chronologer,  iL  171 
Jobannelinus,  ii.  51 
Johannes,  iL  413 
— ,  Erasmus,  iii.  181 
Jobannites,  iiL  149 
John  the  Baptist,  L  32 

John,  St.,  death,  i.  39;  baniahment,  50;  im- 
mersion in  boiling  oil,  ib, 

—  of  Antioch,  L  341 

^ —  of  Jerusalem,  i.  256 

—  Maxentius,  i.  406  : 

—  Moschus,  i.  452 

—  of  Dara,  ib. 
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John,  Scholasticus,  i.  41 1 

—  of  Cappadocia,  L  410 

—  Maro,  i.  41 1 

—  of  Thessalonica,  i.  452 

—  of  Constantinople,  i.  501 

—  Cameniata,  i.  602 

—  Tzimisces,  L  511 

—  the  Spanish  Goth,  L  417 

—  deacon  at  Bome,  ib, 

—  of  EuchaitM,  ii.  48 

—  the  Sophist,  ii.  19 

—  Belethus,  ii.  133 

—  Burgundio,  ii.  132 

—  of  Capua,  iL  591 

—  Phocas,  iL  125 

—  Scylitzes,  iL  14 

—  of  Salisbury,  ii.  128 

—  Pungens  Asinwny  ii.  230 

—  de  S.  Geminiano,  iL  221 

—  Cyparissiota,  ii.  289 

—  Camaterus,  ii.  1 24 

—  of  Lyons,  iL  136 

—  king,  iL  184 

—  Cananus,  iL  338 

—  Engenius,  ib. 

—  of  Alexandria,  ib. 

—  de  Imola,  ii.  345 

—  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  establishes  Luther- 
anism,  ii.  407 

—  Frederic,  misfortunes  of,  ii.  430 

—  George  I.,  iii.  230 

—  of  Brunswick,  iii.  245 

—  Sigismund,  iii.  306 

—  John  II.,  pope,  L  416 

—  IV.,  L  455 

—  VII.,  L  501 

—  VIII.,  L  549 

—  X,  L  695 

—  XI.,  1*6. 

—  XII.,  L  596 

—  XXL,  u.  189,  222 

—  XXU.,  iL  263.  266 

—  works  of,  ii.  263 
Johnson,  Dr.,  iii.  603 

—  Samuel,  a  New  Englander,  iii.  529 
Jonas,  i.  455 

—  of  Orleans,  i.  548 
Jordan,  ii.  220 
Jons,  iii.  158,  159 
Jomandes,  i.  416 

Joseph,  the  name  assumed  by  the  patriarchs  of 
Bomish  Armenians,  ii.  553 

—  Alshaber,  ii.  289 

—  of  Ephesus,  iL  337 

—  of  Modon,  iL  338 

—  L  king  of  Portugal,  iiL  487 

—  II.  emperor,  iiL  491 
Joseph  us  of  Thessalonica,  L  540 
Jovian,  i.  228,  385 
Jovinian,  i.  280 

Joyce,  or  Jorsius,  Thomas,  ii.  292 

Jubilee,  institution  of,  ii.  190;  the,  instituted, 

231;  the,  altered,  303 
Judaizing  Christians,  i.  76 
Judas,  i.  180 
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JUL 

Julut  MimmKm,  L  158,  174 

Julian,  the  apostate,  opiiMn  of ,  as  to  tlie  gmh, 

L  13;  fitToors  the  Donatista^  S91;  has  apos- 

tasT.  225;  history,  S96 

—  the  Pelagian,  L  347 

—  of  Halicarnassos,  L  400,  429 

—  count,  L  482 
Jaliana,  iL  231 
Julianas  Csarinos,  ii.  345 

—  Ponierias,  L  349,  356,  454 

—  of  Toledo,  i.  450,  454,  457 
Jolios  Africanos,  L  174,  175 

—  Firmicos,  L  263 

—  pope,  assembles  the  council  of  Sardica, 
L  244;  his  epistles,  263 

—  IL,  ii.  373 

—  III.,  ii.  515 

—  doke  of  Bmnswick,  iL  347 
Jumpers,  the,  iL  309 
Junilius,  L  416,  418 
Jurieu,  Peter,  iii.  360,  361 

Justin  ^UrtjT,  account  of  primitiTe  wonhip  bj. 
L  79;  Apciogy  by,. 104,  117;  martyrdom  of, 
105;  history  of,  U7,  125 

—  the  Sicilian,  i.  343 

Justinian  I.,  literary  remains  of,  L  415.  421 

—  active  to  convert  the  Jews,  L  891 ;  recovers 
luly,  394 

Justinian's  creed,  L  422 
Justinianus,  Benedict,  iL  527 
Jnstus  of  Urgel,  i.  416 
Jnvenal,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  i.  332 
Javencus,  account  of,  263 


KANT,  Emmanuel,  iii.  589 
Keith,  George,  iii.  436, 439 

Kern  pis,  Thomas  h,  ii.  343 

Kent,  conversion  of,  i.  439 

Kentigem,  i.  391 

Kepler,  iii.  213 

Kemey,  John,  iii.  119 

Kilian,  St.,  i.  435,  436 

Kilkenny,  Btatute  of,  iii.  Ill;  Romish  synod  of, 
402 

Kilwarby,  abp.  Robert,  ii.  222 

Kingly  title,  first  conferred  by  the  popes,  ii. 
197 

King's  college,  New  York,  iii.  529 

Kirkaldy,  iiL  71 

Kitchen,  bp.,  ii.  458 

Klein,  iii.  26 

Knade,  iii.  25 

Knighton,  Henry,  ii.  297 

Knights'  sword-bearers,  ii.  91 

Kuorr,  iii.  217 

Knox,  John,  particulars  of,  ii.  469;  lands  for  the 
last  time  in  Scotland,  476 ;  presents  the  Fir$t 
Book  of  Discipline^  485;  disappointed  by  the 
selfish  conduct  of  the  nobility,  486;  pen- 
sioned, 490;  his  qualities,  493;  his  use  of  a 
liturgy,  494;  founder  of  the  Scottish  church, 
iii.  16;  sent  abroad  on  the  surrender  of  St. 
Andrew's,  18;  returns,  ih.\  attacked  witii 
apoplexy,  67;  approves  of  the  Leith  agree- 


ment, 68;  rafbaeB  to  inMi^mte  Dooglas,  69; 

particulars  of  his  last  appearanees  and  death, 

72;  Morton'i  chaiictfr  of  him,  aft.;  mania^w, 

75 
Knutxen,  m.  210 
Kodde,  Tan  der,  iiL  465 
Koran,  the,  L  442 
Kortholt,iii.  319 
Krudener,  Madamt  Ton,  m.  800 
Kuhlman,  iiL  217,  344 
Kunrath,  Henry,  iL  564 


LABADIE,  Jolm,  iiL  467 
I    Z^iftoriMs,  L  222 
Labb^,  Phifip,  iiL  264,  268 
Lactantius,  acooont  of,  L  256,  269 
Laderchi,  Jamas  de,  iL  522 
Lainex,  ii.  513,  515 
Lambecius,  iiL  246 
Lambert  of  Arraa,  ii.  53 

—  of  Sehafnaberg,  iL  52 

Lambeth   Artieka,  the,   iiL  55;   admitted  io 

Inland,  395 
Lami,  iiL  268 
Lamcignon,  iii.  487 
Lampetiana,  L  316 
Lanfranc,  iL  18,  50.  56 
Langrea,  council  of,  i.  566 
Langside,  battle  of^  iiL   64 
Langton,  Stephen,  ii.  185,  214 
Laonicus  Chalcocondylas,  ii.  339 
Lascaris,  Theodore,  ii.  213 
Losco,  John  a,  iii.  26 
Lateran,  council  of,  i.  466;  third,   117;   under 

Julius  IL,  iL  374-376 
Latermann,  iii.  328 
Latimer,  martyrdom  of,  ii.  4.5.3,  455 
Latin,  continued  use  of,  in  the  liturgv,  ii.  75 
Latitudinarians,  iii.  379 
La  Trappe,  iii.  259 
Latria,  i.  511 

Laud,  abp.,  iiL  236,  365,  366,  372,  397 
Launcelot,  iii.  266 
Launoi,  iii.  268 

Laura,  meaning  of  the  term,  i,  274,  420 
Laurentius,  martyrdom  of,  i.  164 

—  the  anti-pope,  L  402 

—  of  Novara,  L  415;  successful  experiinenl  of, 
in  Kent,  439 

—  Justinianus,  ii.  343 
Lausiac  History,  the,  i.  253,  339 
Lavardin,  iii.  255 

Lazi,  conversion  of.  i.  389 
Leade,  Jane,  iii.  469 
Leander  of  Seville,  i.  417 
Lebwin,  i.  478 
Lecapenus,  ii.  289 
Le  Clerc,  John,  iiL  428 
Le  Cointe,  iii.  265 
Leenhof,  iii.  484 
Le  Fevre,  James,  ii.  416 
Legates  k  latere,  ii.  507 

Legates,  papal,  miquitoua  conduct  of,  in  cent. 
XIII.,  iL  167 
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LE0 

Legattu  natuSt  the  arcbbishopB  of  Canterbary 

nukde,  ii.  679 
Leibnitz,  ui.  213,  222,  315 
Leidradas,  i.  502 
Leipaic,  conference  of,  iii.  309 
Leith,  convention  of,  iii.  66,  69 
Lemmennann,  iii  466 
Lennox,  doke  of,  iiL  84 

—  earl  of,  made  regent,  ilL  64;  killed,  ib. 
Lent,  meaning  of  the  term,  i.  285 ;  the  fast  of,  t6. 
Leo,  pope,  L  the  Great,  resists  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople, L  335;  endeavours  to  advance 
his  own  see,  342;  particalars  of  him,  344; 
originates  anricnlar  confession,  361 

—  the  Isaniian  emperor,  i.  493;  publishes  an 
edict  against  images,  508 

—  of  Acris,  ii.  48 

—  of  Chalcedon,  ii.  60 

—  Marsicanus,  ii.  129 

—  IV.,  emperor,  i.  510,  51) 

—  the  Wise,  i.  526,  542,  569,  588,  608 
—-  the  Grammarian,  ii.  14 

—  II.  pope,  i.  456 

—  III.,  i.  502 

—  IV.,  i.  548 

—  IX,  iL21,23,52 

—  X.,  i.  452,  473,  475,  478;  represented  as  an 
infidel,  577 

—  XL,  ui.  226 

—  XII.,  iii.  574 
Leonard  Bruno,  ii.  317 
Leonurdi,  Puruia,  iii.  167 
Leonidas,  martyrdom  of,  L  161,  173 
Leonists,  ii.  154 

Leontins,  i.  420 

-—  of  Antioch,  1.  256 

—  of  Byzantium,  i.  407 

—  of  Neapolis,  i.  41 1 

—  Pilatus,  i.  256 
Leopold,  the  emperor,  iii.  492 
Leslie,  Norman,  ii.  470;  iii.  18 
Less,  Leonard,  ii.  555 
Lessons,  scriptural,  L  505 
Leszynsky,  iii.  209 

Lens,  John,  iii.  457 
Leutbard,  heresy  of ,  L  611 
Leutheric,  ii.  60 
Leverons,  bp.,  iii.  121 

Lewis,  the  Meek,  i.  519,  527,  532,  537,  538, 
556,  559,  567 

—  of  Bavaria,  ii.  265 

—  VII.,  ii.  95 

—  IX,  ii.  165 

—  XII.,  iu.  80 

—  XIII.,  iii.  348 

—  XIV.,  sends  a  missionary  embassy  to  Siam,  iii. 
190;  founds  the  academy  of  sciences,  213;  en- 
deavours to  make  a  Romish  opening  in  Abys- 
sinia, 248 ;  interferes  for  the  Jesuits  with  the 
Venetians,  250;  has  contests  with  the  papal 
court,  252-254 ;  demands  reparation  for 
insults  offered  to  his  ambassador  at  Borne, 
253;  assembles  the  convention  of  Paris  for 
the  Gallican  liberties,  254;  maintains  his 
ambassador's  right  of  asylum  at  Borne,  255; 


LUB 

magnificently  patronises  learning.  263;  insti- 
gated to  disturb  the  peace  of  Clement  IX., 
28 1 ;  destroys  the  convent  of  Port  Royal.  286 ; 
importuned  by  Bossuet  against  Fenelon,  290; 
revokes  the  edict  of  Nantes,  349 
Lewis  XVIIL,  iii.  484 
Libanius,  i.  229,  230 
LibdUuiei,  i.  162 
Libelli  Pacta,  ib. 
Liber  Diumus,  i.  501 
Liberal  Arts,  the  seven,  i.  329 
Liberalism,  iii.  564 

Liberatus,  i.  413 

Liberius,  pope,  disturbance  at  the  death  of,  i. 
243;  dialogue  of,  264;  apostasy  of,  304 

Libertines,  sect  of,  iii.  37,  40 

Library,   theological,  collected  by  Pampbilus, 
i.  181 

Lichfield,  made  archiepiscopal,  ii.  80 

Licinianus,  i.  417 

Licinius  persecutes  the  Christians,  i.  22.3 

Lights,  annual  extinction  of,  ii.  146 

Limborcb,  iii.  428 

Lindsey,  Theophilus,  iii.  512 

Li  nd wood,  ii.  345 

Lisoius,  ii.  71 

Litanies,  corruption  of,  i.  425 

Literature,  revival  of,  ii.  315 

Lithuania,  forced  conversion  of,  ii.  167;  final, 
250 

Liturgies,  ancient  variety  of,  i.  284;  ii.  425; 
Lutheran,  558 

Liturgy,  the  English  prepared,  ii.  448;  altered, 
450;  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  re- 
formers, 472 ;  Latin,  allowed  in  Ireland,  iii. 
120;  Scottish  opposition  to,  399;  English, 
prohibited,  401;  English,  in  century  XIX., 
619 

Livonia  converted,  ii.  91 

Locke,  John,  iii.  223 

Lollard,  etymology  of,  ii.  285,  286 

Lollards,  ii.  274 

Lollard,  Walter,  ii.  286,  307 

Lombard,  Nicholas,  iii.  193 

— >  Eugene,  iii.  255 

Lombards,  kingdom  of,  founded,  i.  394;  over- 
thrown, 491 

Long  Parliament,  the,  iii.  400 

Longinus,  i.  166 

Loquis,  ii.  354 

Lord  of  Ireland,  injurious  effects  of  the  title, 
iii.  109;  abolished.  112;  this  recognised  at 
Rome,  115 

Lord's  Supper  converted  into  a  sacrifice,  i.  133 

Lothaire,  i.  528 

Loubere,  iii.  190, 191 

Louis  XVIIL,  iii.  577. 

Louis-Philippe,  t5. 

Louisa  le  Gras,  iii.  261 

Louvigni,  iii.  289 

Love,  alderman,  iii.  410 

Love-feasts,  abolition  of,  i.  360 

Low  church,  iii.  382 

Loyola,  ii.  513;  canonised,  iii.  293 

Lubieniezky,  iii.  463 
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urn 

Lolnn,iiL317,  319 
Lacan,  or  LocUn,  i.  143 
Locaris,  iii.  295 
Lucas  Chrrsobencta,  u.  1S5 

—  ofTay,'ii.  220 
Lacas,  iii.  212 

Lacian,  preebjter  of  Antiocb.  i.  181,  188 
Lacifer  of  Ca^^Uari,  or  Caralitaoas,  L  264, 278 
Lociferiana,  ib 
Luciiis,  kiof;,  anplication  of,  to  Bome,  L  96 

—  II.,  pope.  ii.  112,  132 

—  III.,  117,  134 
Lacopetros,  it  147 
Lodger,  L  547 
Ladolf,  Job,  iiL  301 
Ladolpbos  Saxo,  iL  294 
Laitprand,  the  histonao,  i.  591 
Lapoldofl  Babeobergins,  iL  295 
Lapiu  of  Trojea,  L  347 
Lmrignao,  Gaj  de,  iL  96 

Lutber,  earlj  bistorj,  ii.  385;  praicbes  against 
indalgenoes,  386;  his  reasoo,  ib.;  not  incited 
by  eoTj,  387;  attacked  bj  polemics,  388; 
saromoned  to  Rome,  389 ;  ooofers  with  Ca- 
jetan,  »6.;  appeals  from  the  pope,  390;  lias 
intenriews  with  Miltitz,  391 ;  dispates  with 
Eckius,  392;  condemned  by  the  pope,  395; 
bams  the  boll  and  the  body  of  pftptl  canons, 
396;  exoommonicated,  397;  founds  a  new 
church,  i6.;  appears  before  the  diet  at  Worms, 
398;  proscribed,  ib.;  conveyed  to  the  castle 
of  Wartburp,  ib. ;  returns  to  Wttemberg,  399 ; 
translates  the  Bible,  401 ;  bis  opinion  of  the 
eacharist,  402 ;  made  clerical  visitor  for 
Saxony  Proper,  409;  writes  his  catechisms, 
t^.;  attends  the  conference  of  Marporg,  410; 
invited  to  Denmark,  413;  receives  an  over- 
tare  from  Bohemia,  418;  atCobargh,  daring 
the  diet  of  Augsburg,  419;  doubts  the  pro- 
priety of  making  the  league  of  Smalcald,  423; 
draws  op  the  Articles  ofSmalccM^  426;  dies, 
430 

Lutberanism  establlHhed,  ii.  406 ;  legally  toler- 
ated by  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1555,  iii.  435 

LUtkemann,  iii.  342 

Lutzen,  battle  of,  iii.  232 

Lydgate,  ii.  345 

Lyons,  persecution  of,  i.  105;  poor  men  of,  ii. 
154;  council  of,  1245,  187;  1274,  188 

Lyranus,  Nicolaus,  ii.  291,  298 

Lybcr,  iii.  317,319 


MAANES,  i.  371 
Mabillon,  iii.  264 
Macarii,  the,  i.  253,  254 
Macarius,  i.  253,  271,  452,  529;  ii.  336 
Maccovius,  iii.  38 
Macedonius,  i.  311 
Macrianus,  i.  163 
Macrobius,  i.  264 
Madrucci,  or  Madrusias,  ii.  537 
Madura,  iii.  189 
Magi  an  system,  i.  51 


Slagic,  allowable,  i.  112 
Magni,  Jaeobos,  iL  298 
Mahomet,  rise  and  partaenlan  of,  L  442;  death 

444;  TesiaatenidC,  462 
Mai,  cardinal,  iiL  575 
Maigrot,  Charles.  iiL  193 
MailUrd,  iL  350 
Mairobonrg,  iii   268 
Mainhaid,  ii.  91 
Bfainwaringy  iiL  397 
Majoli,  St,  clerks  o^  iL  520 
Major  friars,  iL  195 

—  George,  ii.  576 

—  WiUiam,  iL  222 
Majorinus,  i.  288 
Mahu:hiaa,  iL  293 
Malagrida,  iii.  488 
MalaU,  John,  L  452 
Malan,  iiL600 
MaUvaUe,  iiL  289 
Malchion,  L  181,  207 
Makhns,L343 
Maklooate,  iL  522 
Malebrancbe,  iiL  206 

Malmesbnxy,  William  of,  nttarki  Baban  Manr, 

L542 
Malta,  knights  of,  iL  98 
Mammas,  iL  338 
Mamun,  Al,  L  527 

Man,  nature  of,  aooording  to  tlie  Gnoatict,  L  55 
Mandagot,  ii.  292 
Manes,  i.  198 

Manichseans,  severe  laws  against,  L  287 
Manichsism,  natare  of,  L  203 
Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures,  iiL  621 
Mansfield,  Lord,  iii.  518 
Mantua,  proclamation  for  council  at,  ii.  425 
Mantz,  iiL  141 
Manael,  Chrysoloras,  ii.  253,  256 

—  Comnenus,  iL  143 

—  of  Constantinople,  ii.  239 
Manumission,  form  of,  used  in  baptism,  i.  134 
Mapes,  Walter,  iL  174 

Mapbseas,  ii.  346 
Maphrian,  L  429 ;  ii.  547 
Mar,  earl  of,  dies,  iiL  64 
Maravia,  iii.  189 
Marca,  Peter  de,  iii.  334 
Marcella,  martyrdom  of,  L  1 6 1 
Marcellinus,  i.  347,  416 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  i.  255,  309 
Marcellas,  Henry,  iii.  239 
Marchia,  James  of,  ii.  358 
Marcianists,  i.  316 
Marcion,  i.  143 
Marcosians,  L  149 
Marculphus,  i.  454 
Marcus,  i.  256,  341,  454 

—  friend  of  Athanasius,  i.  256 
•—  of  Ephesus,  ii.  352 
Mardaites,  L  469 
Mareschalcus,  ii.  348 
Maresius,  iiL  383 

Marets,  des,  iii.  383 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  ii.  415 
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MAS 

Iklflrp^iana,  i.  473 
Maria  Theresa,  iii.  486 
Marianus  Scottis,  u,  49,  50 
Marinas  Sanutas,  ii.  293 
Marios,  i.  417 
-*  Mercator,  i.  345 
Mark  of  Ephesus,  ii.  329 

—  of  Memphis,  i.  313 
Maro,  Jo.,  i.  469 
Maronitea,  i.  469 ;  ii.  554 
Marozia,  L  595 

Marporg,  conference  of,  ii.  404,  410;  iii.  6 
Marriages,  clerical,  allowed  in  cent  III.,  i.  171 ; 
obligatory  among  the  Kestorians,  372 ;  fourth, 

608 

Marstlins  of  Padua,  ii.  280;  ab  Ingen,  £97; 
Ficenos,    317,348 

Martene,  iii.  265 

Martial,  alleged  apostleship  of,  ii.  66 

Martin  of  Tours,  i.  233;  extrayagant  yiews  of 
the  priesthood  entertained  by,  335;  of  Pan- 
Donia,  416;  Polanus,  175;  Magister,  ii.  348; 
pope,  378,  389;  TV.,  189;  V.,  827 

Martini,  Baymund,  ii.  176 

Martyr,  Peter,  ii.  439 

Martyria,  i.  283 

Martyrologies,  i.  47 

Martyrs,  meaning  of  the  term,  i.  45;  different 
opinions  as  to  the  number  of,  46;  early 
commemorations  of,  78 ;  immediate  reception 
of,  into  heaven,  125;  letters  of,  162 

Mary,  the  Virgin,  worship  of,  in  cent.  IV.,  i. 
318;  and  in  century  X.,  610;  the  Rosary  or 
Crown  of  St.  Mary,  610 

>»-  queen  of  England,  first  acts  of,  in 
Ireland,  as  sovereign,  and  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  iii.  114;  applies  for  papal  recog- 
nition  of  her  royal  title  there,  115;  her 
authority  for  a  persecution  unexpectedly 
rendered  useless,  116 

—  of  Guise,  r^ent  of  Scotland,  courts  the 
Protestants,  ii  466;  throws  off  the  mask, 
273,  475;  enters  Perth,  477;  fortifies  Leith, 
479;  suspended  from  the  regency,  ib.; 
death,  480;  accession  to  the  regency,  iii.  18 

—  queen  of  Scots,  assumes  the  English  arms, 
ii.  456;  returns  to  Scotland,  488;  obtains  a 
toleration  for  herself,  491;  marries  Bothwell, 
1*6.;  abdicates,  492  ;  escapes  from  Lochleven, 
iii.  64 

Mass,  canon  of,  L  425 

Massacre,  Iribfa,  iii.  402 

Massenius,  iii.  239 

Masses  for  the  dead,  rise  of,  i.  287;  private, 

first  traces  o(,  514;  in  honour  of  saints,  572 
Massilians,  i.  385 
Afassuet,  iii.  265 
Master  of  the  sentences,  ii.  127 
Masters,  academical,  ii.  173,  174 
Mathematical  philosophy,  iii.  221 
Matilda,  the  countess,  ii.  30 
Matthew,  Florilegiu,  or  of   Westminster,  ii. 

297 
Matthewes*  Bible,  ii.  442 
MatthisD,  John,  iiL  31 1 
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Matthias,  election  of,  i.  34 ;  a  pretended  Gnostic 
authority,  85 

Matthuriniy  ii.  192 

Maty,  iii.  484 

Maur,  St,  French  congregation  of,  iii.  257 

Maurice  of  Hesse,  secession  of,  from  the  Luther- 
ans, iii.  305 

—  prince  of  Orange,  iii.  423,  425,  428 

—  duke  of  Saxony,  ii.  430,  433,  434 

—  Mr.,  iii.  621 
Mauritius  de  Portu,  iL  351 
Maurus,  St.,  i.  406 

—  of  Bavenna,  i.  449 
Maxentius,  John,  i.  406 
Maximilian,  death  of,  ii.  397 
Maximilla,  i.  155 
Maximin,  persecution  under,  i.  161 
Maximinns,   author  of  a  schism  among  the 

DonaUsts,  i.  292 ;  of  Anazarbum,  342 
Maximus,  i.  123,  237,  451,  457,  458 

—  of  Ephesus,  i.  237 

—  of  Turin,  i.  344 

—  of  Riez,  i.  348 

—  Planudes,  ii.  254 
Mayer,  Michael,  iii.  217 
Mayhew,  Thomas,  iii.  203,  205 
Mayron,  Francis,  ii.  290 
Mazen,  ii.  333 
Mechtildis,  ii.  222 
Meder,  ii.  351 
Meffrethus,  ii.  346 
Meier,  Lewis,  iii.  212 
Meit^ner,  iii.  318,  319 
Melancthon,  witness  of  the  disputation  between 

Luther  and  Eck,  ii.  392;  his  character,  393; 
account  of  him,  394;  too  timid  to  restrain 
Carlstadt,  400;  publishes  in  favour  of  the 
real  presence,  404;  made  clerical  visitor  of 
Mi^nia,  409 ;  attends  the  conference  of  Mar- 
purg,  410;  draws  up  the  confession  of 
Augsburg,  411;  draws  up  a  reply  to  the 
papal  refutation  of  it,  422;  sought  to  be 
gained  by  the  papal  party,  423;  draws  up  an 
article  on  the  papal  supremacy,  326;  confers 
with  Eckius  at  Wonns,  429;  gives  rise  to 
the  Adiaphoristlc  controversy,  432;  sets  out 
for  Trent,  433 ;  head  of  a  branch  of  Peri|)a- 
tetics,  502;  sends  a  copy  of  t|ie  Augsburg 
confession  to  the  Greeks,  544;  makes  altera- 
tions in  that  confession,  560,  561 :  cultivates 
history,  561;  the  mainspring  of  Lutheran 
literature,  ib. ;  at  first  adverse  to  philosophy, 
562 ;  an  tkctic^  ib. ;  reduces  Lutheran  theo- 
logy to  a  system,  566;  death,  568;  hLi 
difierences  with  Luther,  673,  574;  his 
changes  of  opinion,  576 

Melchiades,  i.  289 

Melchites,  i.  429;  iii.  567 

Meletians,  i.  276,  300 

Meletius,  i.  243,  276 

—  of  Sebaste,  i.  256 

—  of  Mopsuestia,  i.  342 
Melissenus,  iL  338 
Meliteniota,  Constantinc,  ii.  213 
Melitians,  i.  192 
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MEL 

Melito,  works  of,  i.  123,  126 

Melville,  Andrew,  earlj  history,  iii.  74 ;  engtfced 
upon  the  Second  Book  of  Disciplm^  74; 
speaks  against  frelacj,  75;  his  alleged 
incompetence,  76,  77;  Morton's  opinion  of 
him,  79;  boldlj  signs  at  Perth,  83;  flees 
into  England,  88 ;  sees  the  BtMtiHeon  Doron^ 
105;  his  final  hist^Ay,  106 

>fenander,  i.  89 

Menard,  iii.  268 

Mendasans,  ii.  549 

Mendai  Ijahi,  ib. 

Mendez,  Alphonso,  iii.  247 

Mendicants,  institution  of,  ii.  191;  contests  of, 
with  the  univemitj  of  Paris,  197 

Menezes,  ii.  510 

Men  no,  Simohis,  iii.  138,  144,  148 

Mennonites,  iii.  136,  146,  148,  152;  refined, 
457 ;  gross,  »&.,  458 

Mensurius,  i.  288 

Mentzer,  iii.  317 

Mercator,  i.  536 

Merciu,  conversion  of,  i.  440 

Mcrcurius,  Francis,  iii.  217 

Merindul,  ii.  416 

Mesftalians,  i.  316;  ii.  147 

Mctaphnuites,  i.  601 

Metaphysical  philosophy,  iii.  21 

Methixlists,  Komish,  iii.  242 ;  Anglican,  origin 
of  the  name,  503;  difference  between,  509 

Methodius,  i.  176,  188,  189,  521 

—  of  Constantinople,  i.  540 
Metochita,  George,  ii.  208 

—  Theodore,  ii.  254 
Metrophanes,  i.  541 

MetroiKiIitans,  i.  59,  116,  239;  introduced  into 

Scotland,  ii.  597 
Meyer,  Gcbhard,  Theodore,  iii.  317 
Mi'zzabarba,  iii.  473 
Mczzofanti,  cardinal,  iii.  575 
Michael,  St..  churches  dedicated  to,  in  century 

X..  i.  612 
Michael  Psellus,  i.  526,  541;  ii.  15,  48 

—  Syncellus,  i.  540 

—  the  monk,  i.  541 

—  Cerularius,  ii.  48 

—  Attaliata,  ib. 

—  of  Thessftlonica,  ii.  125 

—  de  Mediolano,  ii.  348 
Michaelis,  iii.  588 
Micrologus,  ii.  53 

liliddletun,  ConyerB,  attack  upon  miracles  by,  i. 
100;  death  of,  ib, 

—  Richard,  ii.  217 

—  bishop,  iii.  558 

Milan,  edict  uf,  iu  favour  of  the  Christians,  i. 
218 

Military  orders,  ii.  97 

I^Iilk  and  honey,  religious  use  of,  among  Christ- 
ians, i.  134,  137 

IMiileiiary  year,  dread  of,  i.  605 

Millennium,  i.  191;  taught  by  Cerinthus,  92  ; 
ex[)ccted  by  some  in  cent.  XVIL,  iii.  238, 
333 

Milletierre,  iii.  239 


MOB 

Miltiades,  i.  123 

Miltitz,  ib  391 

Mingrelian  church,  the,  iu  544 

Minor  friars,  ii.  195 

Minorca,  forced  oonrersioQ  of  the  Jews  in,  i. 

321 
Minorites,  iL  195 
Minudus  Felix,  i.  179,  188 
Miollis,  iiL  542 
Miracle,  alleged  Africao,  to  oonftitt  Ariamsm, 

i.  364 
Miracles,  Jansenbt,  iii.  378,  284 
Miracaloas  gifts,  ooutinoaiioo  of^  L  99 ;  ooatro- 

rersy  upon,  100 
Mislenta,  iu.  328 
Missals,  variety  of,  L  525 
Missi,  i.  495,  537 
Missions,  priests  of,  iii.  261 
Mithras  identified  with  Christy  i.  SCO,  202 
Modestus,  i.  123 
MogilauB,  Peter,  ii.  541 
Molina,  ui.  274,  275 

—  Lewis,  ii.  536 
Molinists,  ii.  586 
Mulinos,  Michael  de,  iii.  287 

Monachism,  uncertain  date  of  its  introdaetioQ 
into  Europe,  i.  273 ;  less  severe  than  tlie 
Asiatic,  273;  particular  fonna  o^  274;  all 
monks  originally  laymen,  sfr. 

Mo&aldns,  ii.  294,  301 

Monarchians,  L  153 

Monarchy^  Sicilian,  ii.  5 

Monasteries,  ancient  benefits  of,  i.  406;  plun- 
dered by  the  Normans,  525 ;  originally  not 
interfered  vith  by  the  pope,  598 

Monastic  garb  assumed  at  the  point  of  death,  i. 
536 

Moneta,  ii.  149 

Monk,  origin  of  the  term,  i.  274 

Monks,  early  condition  of,  i.  336 

Monluck,  bishop  of  Valence,  iii.  125 

Monophysites,  i.  377,  378;  iL  545i,  546;  pros- 
perity of,  i.  428 

Monotheletism,  i.  464,  467 

Montague,  Michael  le,  ii.  499 

Montague,  Richard,  iii.  365 

Montanism,  i.  153 

Montanus,  i.  153 

—  of  Toledo,  i.  416 

—  Arias,  ii.  522 

Monte  Corvino,  John  de,  ii  162,  250 

AfontenseSj  i.  2S9 

Montesono,  ii.  302 

Montfaucon,  iii.  265 

Montgomery,  Robert,  appointed  to  GUiagow,  ill. 

83 
Montpelier,  ii.  103 
Montrose,  assembly  of,  iii.  107 
Moore,  abp.,  iii   531 

Moors,  establishment  of,  in  Sfwiin,  i.  482 
Aloravia,  converted,  i.  521,  522 
Moravianism,  iii.  26 
More,  Henry,  iii.  160 

—  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  446 
Morigia,  ii.  520 
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Morin,  iii.  265 

MorUcoes,  feigned  coDversion  of,  iL  312;  ex- 
palsion  of,  iii.  235 

Mormonites,  iii.  625 

Morton,  earl  of,  socoeeds  to  the  regency,  iii.  64; 
obtains  a  snrreDder  of  their  thirds  from  the 
clergy,  65;  obtains  the  archbishopric  of  St. 
Andrews's  for  Douglas,  69;  speech  of,  at 
Knox's  funeral,  72;  his  able  regency,  79 

Mosaical  prejudices  among  Christlaos,  L  76 

Moschamper,  ii.  214 

Moses  of  Crete,  i.  821 

—  Baroepha,  i.  540,  602 
Moslems,  iii.  567 

Mothe,  de  la,  le  Vayer,  iii.  224 
Mother  of  God,  the  phrase,  i.  366,  371 
Mozarabic  liturgy,  ii.  67 
Mugellanus,  iL  292 
Muhlberg,  battle  of,  iL  431 
Mulhausen,  battle  of,  ii.  405 
Muller,  Henry,  ui.  318,  320 

—  John,  iu.  318,  320 

Munster,  Anabaptist  outrages  at,  iL426;  iii. 

143 
Miinzer,  ii.  405;  iii.  140 
Murray,  the  regent's  assassination,  iii.  64 
Mnssus,  iu.  318,  319,  328 
Musanus,  i.  123 
Musculus,  iii.  345 
Mutianus  Scholasticus,  i.  416 
Mylne,  Walter,  iL  467 
Mysteries,  Pagan,  i.  15;  the  terra  adopted  by 

Christians,  133;  scriptural,  352 
Mystery,  apostolic  use  of  the  term,  i.  70 
Mystic  theology,  origin  of,  i  184;  alleged  origin, 

191 
Mystical  world,  i.  187 
Mystics,  L  356;  origin  of,  113,655;    senrices 

of,  in  cent.  XVL,  ii.  383;  Romish,  529 


NAG'S.H£AD  UTeni,  iL  460 
Name,  papal  change  of,  L  596 
Nangis,  William  of,  iL  175,  176,  292 
Nantes,  edict  of,  iiL  15,  18;  reyoked,  349 
Naples,  origin  of  papal  cbums  over,  L  238 ;  anti- 

Bomish  commotions  in,  ii.  439 
Napoleon  III.,  iii.  528 
Narcissus,  i.  180,  185 
Namins,  iii.  183 
Narses,  L  393 
Nassau,  William  of;  iL  438 
Natalia,  Alexander,  iiL  267 
—  Peter,  iL  347 
Natrasaians,  L  152 

Nature,  liring  according  to,  aad  above,  L  129 
Nauclems,  iL  351 
Naucratius,  L  540 
Nayler,  James,  iiL  435 
Nazarenes,  L  92,  139 
Neal's  history,  character  of,  iiL  43 
Nebrissensis,  ii.  349 
Necettary  Doctrine,  ii.  443 
Neckam,  Alexander,  ii.  220 
Neckar,iU.  494 


NIC 

Necromancy,  L  112 

Nectarius,  L  244 

Neercassel,  iii.  282 

Negative  confession,  the,  iii.  82 

Nemesius  of  Emesda,  i.  256 

Nennius,  L  455 

Neophytus,  ii.  102 

Nepos,  a  writer  for  the  Millennium,  L  192 

Nerius,  Philip,  ii.  520 

Nero  said  to  have  been  originally  favourable  to 

Christianity,  L  40;  persecution  of,  43 
Nessel,  iii.  246 
Nestor,  iL  102 
Nestorian  missions,  ii.  4 
Nestorians,  origin  of,  L  366 ;  alleged  principles 

of,  369;  authorised  principles  of,  873:  Per- 
sian patronage  of,  371 ;  establishment  of,  427 ; 

called  Chaldeans,  iL  12;  peculiarities  of,  15; 

intercourse  of,  with  Bome,  687;  iiL  303;  in 

century  XIX.,  iiL  568 
Nestorian  us,  L  343 
Nestorius,  particulars  and  opinions  ol^  L  341, 

365,  367,  369 
Netherlands,  Protestant  movements  in,  ii.  418, 

439;  church  in,  in  century  XIX.,  iiL  683 
Netter,  Thomas,  iii.  44 
Neubrigensis,  William,  ii   134 
New  England,  settlement  of,  iii.  203;  missions 

in,  204 
New  Testament,  canon    of,  established  early, 

L   65;  apocryphal,  i6.;  ancient  versions  oil^ 

98 
New  theologists,  ii   139 
Newburg,  conference  of,  iiL  237,  238 
Newman,  J.  H.,  iiL  605 
Newton,  I^taac,  iu  213,  222,  223 
Niceas,  i.  353 
Nice,  first  council  of,  summoned  by  Constantine, 

L  297,  338;  canon  of,  unfavourable  to  the 

popedom,  243;  second  council  of,  511 
Nicene-deutero  decrees,  rejection  of,  in  England, 

i.  512 
Nicephoras,  L  539 

—  Chartophylax,  L  540 

—  Logothetl^  ib. 

—  Bryennius,  iL  102 

—  Blemmida,  iL  172,  213 

—  Gregoras,  ii.  253 

—  Callistus,  ii,  254 
Nicetas,  David,  L  540 

—  Pectoratus,  iL  48 

—  Serron,  ib. 

—  Seidus,  ii.  124 

—  Byzautinus,  ib. 

—  Choniates,  ii.  171 

—  Acominatus,  ii.  213,  228 

—  Maronita,  iL  214 
Nicetius,  L  415 
Nicholas,  Czar,  iii.  666 

—  Henry,  iii   160 

—  of  Uussinetz,  ii.  363,  354 
Nicias,  i  459 

Nicodemus  the  EthiofMan,  iL  338 
Nicolai,  Henxy,  iii.  159 
Nioolaitans,  L  89 
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Nicolaos,  pope,  L  549 ;  excommunicated  hj  Pho- 
tius,  568 

—  II.,  ii.  23,  52 

—  III.,  u.  189 

—  IV.  ii.,  222 

—  v.,  ii.  265;  iii.  27 

—  M/sticos,  i.  541 

—  Grammaticus,  ii  49 

—  of  CUinraQX,ii.  132 

—  de  Gorhun,  iL  298 

—  AoJumaDus,  Picena,  ii.  345 

—  Simonis,  iL  349 

—  de  Nyse,  ib. 

Nicole,  iii  266,  273,  277 

—  Peter,  iii.  243 
Kioon,  i  601 
Nieder,  John,  ii  301 
Kiem,  de,  Tbeodoric,  iL  344 
Nihoflins,  iiL  242 

NiloB,  L  339;  ii.  288 

—  Doxopatrius,  ii  48;  aocoant  of  eccleeiastical 
divitfions  by,  in  cent  XI.,  i.  239-242 

Ninian,  i.  391 

Niitibis,  school  of,  L  371 

KithanduB,  L  548 

Noaillea,  abp.,  iii.  476 

Kobili,  Robert  de,  iu.  187 

Koctui),  i.  204 

Nogaret,  ii.  262 

Noll,  Henry,  iiL  217 

Nominalists,  ii.  19,  107;  and  Bealists,  revived 

contests  of,  258;   doctrine  of,  prohibited,  ii. 

318 
Nonjurors,  iii.  381,  382 
Nounosus,  i   410 
Konnas,  L  341 
Norbert,  ii.  122 
Noris,  Henry,  iiL  187 
Normandy,  conversion  of,  L  580 
Normans,  progress  of,  i.  524,  525 
Northumbria,  conversion  of,  i.  440 
Norway  converted,  L  583;  church  in,  in  century 

XIX.,  iiL  599 
Notaries,  i.  576 
Nothingus,  L  563 
Notker,  L  591 
Nolkerus  Balbulus,  i.  607 
Nova  Scotia,  bishopric  of,  iii.  557 
Novatian,  i.  180,  208 
Nuvatians,  the,  i.  208,  300 
Nuvatus,  i.  208 
Nun,  origin  of  tlie  term,  L  274 
Nuremberg,  truce  of,  iL  425;  ratification  of  the 

peace  of  Westphalia  at,  iii.  227 
Nurture  ofinfantSy  iii.  Ill 
Nus,  L  146 


OATH  exacted  from   Romanist  members  of 
parliament,  iii.  554 
Oblsitious  in  primitive  times,  i.  60,  63,  80 
Observants,  ii.  202,  284 
Occam,  or  Ockham,  William,  ii.  281,  282;  con- 
demned by  the  university  of  Paris,  258 
Occasional  confonnity,  iii.  498 


OBI 

Ochino,  or  Ochin,  Bernardine,  6rBt  general  of 
the  Capachins,  ii.  500, 578;  uL  42, 167, 168 
0*ConneU,  Mr.  Daniel,  iiL  549 
Oda,  L581 

Odilo,  abbot  of  Clmiy,  i.  603,  609 
Odo  of  Cambraj,  it  18, 30,  129 

—  of  Clooy,  i.  600,  602 
Odoacer,  i.  319 
(EoomomtaO,  L  127,  189 

—  technical  oae  of  the  tenn,  L  127,  189 
(Ecumenios  of  Tricca,  L  601 
OffisiL79 

Office,  the  leawr,  L  610 

Oglethorpe,  bp.,  ii.  457 

Oiaos,  i.  584 

01bert,L603 

Oldenbamevelt,  iiL  421,  423 

Olearins,  iiL  317,  319 

Oliva,  Peter  John.  ii.  204,  275 

Olympia,  iii.  226 

Oiympiodonis,  i.  237,  327,  330,  408,  601 

O'Morgair,  Malachy,  iii.  109 

•Oawo&twj,  L  297,  302 

'OM^f^'vXOi,  iL  305 

0*Neil,  John,  or  Shane,  iiL  122 

—  Hugh,  iii.  133;  Protestant  compliance  of, 
134 ;  snbmissioo  of,  ib. 

Ophites,  L  150 

Optatos  of  Milevi,  L  259 

OpUM  operatumj  iL  533 

Oracles,  Pagan,  Maeheim*8    Tarjlng    optnicas 

upon,  L  19 
Oral  law,  acoonnt  of,  L  25 
Orange,  ^^lUiam,  prince  of,  tolerant  Tieirs  of, 

iiL  155 
Oratory,  Fathers  of,  ii.  520;  of  the  holy  Jesus, 

iii.  260 
Ordcahj,  L  572 

Order,  ancient  monastic  use  of  the  term,  i.  601 
Orderic  Vi  talis,  ii.  131 
Orders,  minor,  introduction  of,  i.  170 
Ordinal,  the  English,  prepared,  iL  448 
Oresimus,  ii.  296 

Organisation,  charch,  question  of,  iiL  593 
Oriental  church,  division  of,  ii.  539 

—  languages  taught  under  anthoritj  of  Clement 
v.,  ii.  255 

Orientius,  i.  415 

—  or  Orontius,  L  353 

Origen,  history  of,  i.  1 72 ;  becomes  a  new  Pla- 
tonic, 114;  amalgamates  Platonism  with 
Christianity,  167,  182 ;  his  enomeratioii  of 
fundamentals,  183;  a  disseminator  of  the 
Scriptures,  159;  converts  an  Arabian  tribe, 
ib.;  principal  errors  attributed  to  him,  174; 
seeks  recondite  senses  in  Scripture,  185; 
writes  upon  martyrdom,  188;  ordained  and 
deprived,  193;  contests  about  him,  ib.;  con- 
futes Beryllus,  206 ;  the  first  known  regular 
preacher,  194;  claimed  by  tho  Arians,  281; 
defended  by  Eusebius,  ib.;  admired  by  the 
monks,  ib.;  his  opinion  of  the  Trinity,  293; 
thought  a  favourer  of  Pelagianism,  382 ;  con- 
demned in  tho  fifth  general  conncil  420,423; 
his  errors,  421 
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OBI 

Origcfl,  junior,  i.  181 

OrigenUU,  i.  282 

Orkneys  converted,  i.  584 

Orleans,  persecation  at,  ii.  71 

Ormond,  earl  of,  iii.  124,  129, 130 

Ormnzd,  i.  200 

Orosios,  i.  323,  343 

Orthodoxy,  feast  of,  i.  558 

Osbem,  ii.  86 

Osiander,  ii.  579;  iii.  318,  320,  344 

Ostorodt,  iii.  176 

Ostrogoths,  kingdom  of,  in  Italy,  L  319 

Ostrorog,  iii.  27 

Oswald,  i.  439 ;  ii.  82 

Oswy,  absurd  conclosion  of,  in  Cftvoar  of  Rome, 

i.  439 
Othraar,  i.  478 
Otho  of  Frisingen,  ii.  132 
Otto  of  Bamberg,  ii.  89 ;  his  mode  of  baptitfing, 

90 
—  the  Great,  i.  584 
Oxford  movement,  iii.  605 


PACGA,  cardinal,  iii.  542 
Pachomius,  i.  256,  336 
Pachymeres,  George,  ii.  171 
Pacianus,  i.  264,  269 
Pagan  gods,  real  nature  of,  i.  12;  usages,  origin 

of,  among  Christians,  133 
Paganism,  originally  the  canonisation  of  Noah 

and  his  family,  i.  13;  extended  to  various 

other  objects,  14;  worship  arising  from,  f6.; 

civil,   17;   military,  ib,;  made   penal,  224; 

temporarily  revived  at  Rome,  320;  inoorpo> 

rated  with  Christianity,  351 ;  made  capital, 

ii.  13 
Pajon,  Claude,  iii.  360,  361 
PalsBologus,  the  emperor,  John,  ii.  301 

—  James,  iii.  181 
Palamas,  Gregory,  ii.  288 
Palatinate,  religious  changes  in,  iii.  14 
Palatine  school,  i.  485 

Palatines,  persecution  of,  iii.  350 

Pale,  the -English,  iii  109 

Palestine  monks,  contests    among,  respecting 

Origen,  i.  420 
Palladius  of  Galatia,  i.  253,  339 

—  the  Irish  missionary,  i.  323 
Pallavicini,  iiL  292 
Pailmmy  the  (pall),  ii.  508 

Palls,  first  appearance  of,  in  Ireland,  iii.  109 

Palmerins,  ii.  346 

Paludanus,  Peter,  ii.  294 

Pamelius,  ii.  523 

Pamphilus,  the  martyr,  i.  181;  the  collector  of 

a  valuable  theological  library,  ib. ;  account  of, 

253 
Panagiota,  ii.  542 
Pandects f  the,  discovered,  ii.  104 
Pandulf,  ii.  185 
Panormitanns,  iL  317, 346 
PantsBUUs,  i.  95;  philosophical  particulars  of, 

109;  his  works  lost,  123,  125 
Pantheism,  i.  112 


PAU 

Pantheists,  iii.  211 

Papacy,  early  steps  to  exalt  the,  i.  335 ;  foun- 
dation of,  387 

Paparo,  John,  iii.  109 

Papebroch,  iii.  268 

Paphnutius,  opposition  of,  to  enforced  clerical 
celibacy,  works  of,  256,  301 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  i.  122,  126 

Papin,  Isaac,  iii.  361 

Papists  excluded  from  parliament,  iii.  410 

Paracelcists,  ii.  563 

Paracelsus,  ii.  500 

Paraclete,  claim  of  names,  to  be  the,  i.  202 

Paradiso,  de,  ii.  347 

Paraguay,  iii.  203 

Pardulphus,  St.,  i.  481 

Paris,  foundation  of  the  chareh  of,  i.  160;  the 
school  of,  ii.  103;  the  principal  school  of  the- 
ology in  cent.  XII.,  138;  the  first  university, 
173;  counsel  of,  559 

—  Matthew,  ii.  175 

—  William  of,  ii.  217,  292 

—  John  of,  ii.  219 

—  convention  of,  for  the  Gallican  liberties,  iii. 
195 

—  Abb^  de,  iii.  279,  285;  snpposed  miracles  at 
his  tomb,  478 

Parker,  abp.,  early  history,  ii.  459 ;  consecration, 

459;  his  principles,  iii.  58 
Parma,  John  of,  ii.  200,  202 
Parpaglia,  ii.  463 
PartibuSf  bishops  tVi,  ii.  540 
Pasaginif  or  Pcusiffiiy  ii.  158 
Pascal,  iii.  266,  271,  277 
Paschal  II.,  pope,  L  547;  ii.  53,  109 

—  III.,ii.  114 

Paschal  controversy,  i.  135;  terminated  at  Nice, 

300 
Paschasius  of  Rome,  i.  415 

—  Radbert,  L  561,  567 

Passion,  instruments  of,  festival  of,  ii.  303 

Passive  obedience,  iii.  382 

Paterinif  iL  33,  70 

Paterius,  I  4.54 

Patmos,  Luther's,  ii.  398 

Paton,  bp.,  iii.  78 

Patriarchates,  five,  i.  241,  332 

Patriarchs,  i.   239;   origin   of,    116;   Romish 

theory  of,  59 
Patrick,  St.,  L  323;  life  and  works  of,  348 
Patripassians,  i.  1 52,  204,  206 
Patronage,  origin  of  the  right  of,  i.  284 
Paul,  St,  apostleship  of,  i  36 ;  dates  respecting, 

39;  death  of,  47;  missionary  in  Gaul,  162 

—  of  SamosaU,  i.  181,  207 

—  the  Hermit,  i.  184 

—  of  Emesa,  i.  342 

—  Wamcfrid,  the  Deacon,  L  500 

—  I.,  pope,  L  502 

—  U.,  a.  332 

—  III.,ii.  515 

—  IV.,  1*6. ;  intemperate  conduct  of,  ii.  456 

—  v.,  iiL  226,  249,  250,  274,  275 
Pauli,  George,  iii.  170 
Faulians,  or  Paulianists,  L  445 
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PaoliclAns,  L  574;  their  doctriart.  5p;  pcn»> 

cated,  462:  their  migrBdoiit,  611;  iL  70 
PaoIinaA,  i.  439 

—  of  Nob,  i.  260,  344 

—  Petrioordiofl,  L  348 

—  of  Aquileia,  L  500 
Paolofl  Carthagena,  iL  344 
Peacock,  bp.,  ii.  345,  346 
Peada,  i.  440 

Peckham,  abpi,  John,  iL  217 
Peel,  Sir  Bobert,  iiL  551 
Peking,  ii.  250 
Pelag^nism,  i.  330,  380 
Pelagiiw,  i.  379.  382 

—  I.,  pope,  L  400,  416 

—  II.,  L416. 
Pelbartua  O&Taldoa,  iL  851 

Penitential  doctrine,  primitive,  L  75;  abpu  Theo- 

dores,  459 
Penn,  William,  iiL  438 
Pennafort,  RajinoDd,  of,  iii.  293 
Pennftylvania,  iii.  438 
Pentecobt,  Mosheims  apparent  opinioo  at  to  the 

daj  of,  i.  35 ;  early  oUerrancc  of,  78 
PepOAians,  L  155 
Perald,  William,  ii.  218 
Perault,  iii.  272 
Peregrine  ministers ^  iiL  91,  92 
PereziuH,  ii.  347 
Periere«,  des,  ii.  499 
Peripatetics,  iii.  216 
Perkins,  William,  iii.  39 
Per|)etua,  martyrdom  of,  i.  161 
Perron,  cardinal,  iii.  268 
Pcrrot,  Sir  John,  iii.  131,  134 
Perbecutio.i,  pa^an   variations  in,  i.  45 
PerHccutionB,  'len,  the,  i.  43 
Perbia,  retreat  of  the  philuhophers  into,  i.  398 
Pcrhons,  Kobert,  iii.  40;  views  of,  a8  to  litjmish 

ej)i.scopacy  in  P>ngland,  iii.  293 
Perth,    Proteatant  worship  introduced   into,  ii. 

476;    outrape  in,  $6.;  assembly  of,  iii.  44; 

articles  of,  372 
Peter,  St.,  travels  of,  i.  39 ;  death  of,  47 

—  a  name  assumed  by  the  Maronite  patriarch, 
ii.  555 

—  do  Albano,  ii.  178 

—  of  Alexandria,  i.  246 

—  of  Antioch,  ii.  48 

—  of  Blois,  ii.  129 

—  of  Cassino,  ii.  131 

—  Cellensis,  ii.  134 

—  Commestor,  ii.  129 

—  son  of  Cassiodorus,  ii.  22 1 

—  Chrysolo;jU8,  i.  344 

—  Damian,  ii.  49 

—  the  deacon,  i.  415 

—  do  Dusburg,  ii.  294 

—  the  Fuller,  i.  376 

—  Grossolanus,  ii.  129 

—  Lombard,  ii.  127 

—  Moggus,  i.  376,  377 

—  Siculus,  i.  540,  575 

—  the  Venerable,  ii.  108,  130 

—  do  Vineis,  iL  170,  220 


Peter  L,  Boaiao  rtfanna  oi,  vL  199 

Petersen,  iiL  339 

Peterson,  01ai»,  iL  412 

Pcdlianoa,  works  oC,  L  265 

Petit,  Juho,  ii  326 

Petition,  monastic,  L  405 

Petrarch,  IL  250 

Petri,  iL  411 

Petrikow,  synod  ci,  iiL  169 

PetrobmssiaiiB,  iL  151 

Petrucci,  iiL  289 

Petros  AHbnsoa,  u.  129 

—  Jeremiae,  iL  345 
Petzel,  iL  582 
PcuoM',  Caspar,  «&. 

—  Pyrere,  iiL  291 

Pfaff.  Chr.  Matth^  iiL  483 

Pfeiffer,  iiL  245,  318,  319 

Pflag,  Jolios,  iL  431 

Pbsebadias,  L  264 

Phantasiastae,  L  430 

Pharisees,  principles  of  acripiiml  interpretation 

holden  by,  L  25 
PbiUdflpbia,  iii.  438 
Philadelphian  Society,  iiL  469 
Philastrios  of  Brescia,  L  262 
Philip,  son  of  Herod,  L  22 

—  Angostns,  iL  97;  his  malrimonial  tranUcs, 
184 

^  the  Fair,  ii.  261,  309 

—  Henreng,  iL  131 

—  de  Leidas,  ii.  296 

—  de  mcnte  Calerio,  ii.  295 

—  of  Side,L  341 

—  Solitarios,  ii.  123 

—  of  Tarentom,  iL  131 

—  II.,  ii.  438;  makes  hostile  attempts  upon 
Ireland,  iii   129 

Philippicus  Bardancs,  i.  507 

Philippists,  ii.  577 

Phiiippus,  the  commentator  on  Job,  L  349 

—  Decius,  ii.  352 

Philips,  the,  favour  to  the  Christians  shown  by, 

L  1.58 
Philoponists,  i.  431 
Pbiloponus,  John,  L  394,  398  ;    accotint  of, 

431 
Philosophers,  injurious  to  Christianity,  L  102; 

ambition  to  be  thonght,  among  Christians, 

190,  129 
Philosophic  theologians,  ii.  1 38 
Philosophical  sin,  iL  532;  iiL  271,  272 
Philosophy,  division  of,  into  Grecian  and  Orien- 

tal,  1.  18;  division  oJ,  in  cenL  XIL,  iL  106; 

in  cent.  XIX.,  iii.  588 
Philostorgius,  i.  341 
Philostratus,  i.  165 
Philotheus,  i.  228,  296 
Philoxenus,  i.  430 
Phocas,  L  411,  448 
Phoobadius,  i.  264 
Photinus,  i.  310 
Photius,  i.  526,  539,  553;  ezcommonicated  b; 

the  pope,  568;  imprudent,  570 
Pliranza,  ii.  336 
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PbrypAQfi,  a  name  for  the  Montanists,  i.  155 

PbthartolatraD,  i.  432 

Phnndaites,  ii.  148 

PiarisUy  ill.  261 

Picards,  ii.  362 

Picolominens,  Jac,  ii.  347 

Pictet,  Benedict,  iii.  353 

Picts  and  ScotA,  conrersioo  of,  L  390;  Romish 

oonfbnnity  of,  ii.  78 
Picns,  John  Francis,  ii.  317,  349 
Pierius,  presb/ter  of  Alexandria.  L  181 
Pieti»tiq  controversy,  iiL  320,  323,  329 
Pietists,  origin  of  the  name,  iiL  329 ;  persecoted, 

333;  in  Switzerland,  600 
Pigbi,  iL  594 

Pilate,  alleged  privitj  of,  to  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, and  transmission  of  the  (act  by,  to  the 

emperor,  i.  40 
Pilgrimages,  beginning  of,  i.  266,  351 ;  female, 

evils  of,  503 
Pilichdorf,  ii.  346 
Pillar-Saints,  i.  356 
Pin,  L.  Ellies  dn,  iiL  270 
Pinzcovia,  iii.  1 69 
Pipin,  i.  489,  490 
Pirckbeimer,  iL  379 
Pirmin,  L  478 
Piscator,  iiL  356 

Pisidias,  or  Pussidooios,  of  Calama,  L  347 
Pistorias,  Jolin,  ii.  560 
Pitt,   William,  iii.   516,  519;    encoarageinent 

given  by,  to  the  Romish  claims,  iii.  546] 
Pius  IL,  ii.  330,  347;  writes  to  Mahomet  II., 

314 

—  IV.,  iL  463,  515 

—  v.,  iL  216 

—  VI.,  undertakes  a  joumej  to  Vienna,  iii.  491 ; 
death,  497 

—  VIL,  iiL  443,  448-454,  574 

—  VIIL,  iiL  575 

—  IX.,i6. 

Place,  Joshua  de  la,  iii.  359 

Placentia,  council  of,  iL  6 

Placette,  John  U,  iii  353 

Placidus,  i.  406 

Platina,  Bartholomew,  ii.  348 

Plato,  doctrines  of,  i.  20;  thought  conformable  to 
Gnosticism,  53;  popularity  of,  among  Chris- 
tians, 109 

Platonic  philosophy  revived,  iii.  220 

Platonics,  popularity  of,  among  Christians,  i. 
129;  the  new,  109,  110 

Platonism,  essential  doctrines  of,  L  167;  new, 
evils  of,  114,  129 

Platonists,  persecution  of,  L  237 

Pleromoy  L  54 

Pliny,  letter  of,  to  Trajan,  L  94 

Pliny's  principle,  ii.  325 

Plotinus,  L  166,  167,  197 

IMuralities,  ii.  76 

Plutarch,  L  108,  167,  330 

Pneumatomachi,  i.  311 

Podon^UBf  iiL  154 

Poggius,  iL  317,  344 

Pdret,  Peter,  iiL  468 


PKS 

Poissy,  conference  of,  iii.  16 

Poland,  converted,   L    581,    582;    Protestant 

movements  in,  iii.  1 36 ;  persecution  of  the 

Protestants  in,  iii.  234;  partition  of,  441 
Pole,  cardinal,  iL  452,  522 
Polish  protestantism,  iiL  25 
Politian,  ii.  500 
Pollenburg,  iiL  428 
Polliac,  John  de,iL  271 
Polycarp,  martyrdom  and  epistle  of,  i.  69,  105; 

confers  about  Easter  with  Anloetus,  136 
Polychronius,  L  25 
Puly crates,  resistance,  Asiatic,  by  means  of,  to 

pope  Victor,  L  136,  180 
Polyglot,  London,  iii.  401 
Ponierania  converted,  ii.  89 
Pomponatius,  iL  318,  499 
Pongilupus,  ii.  207 
Pontanus,  ii.  350 
Pontifical  Book,  the,  i.  549 
Pontiur,  deacon  of  Carthage,  i.  1 80 
Pope,  mode  of  electing  the,  ii.  505 
Popery  on  the  British  throne  a  disqualificatioo, 

iiL413,  417,  418 
Popes,  appointment  of,  ratified  by  the  emperors, 

L  532;  ancient  election  of,  ii.  24;  change  of 

name  when  begun  by,  L  596;  Usts  of,  615; 

iL  591;  iiL  629 
Poppo,  L  583 

Porcbetus  Salvaticus,  iL  293 
Pordage,  John,  iii.  470 
Porphyry,  L  164,  167 
Porretanus  accused  of  bksphemy,  iL  141 
Porretta,  Margaret,  ii.  306 
Port  Royal,  iii.  259 
Porteus.  bp.,  iii.  516 
Portuguese,  disputes  with  the  papal  court,  iii. 

251 ;  America  conquered  by  the  Dutch,  and 

recovered,  206 

—  church,  in  cent.  XIX,  iiL  584,  585 
Positive  theology,  L  419;  theologians,  138 
Possevin,  iii.  267;  Boasian  misaion  of,  iL  552, 

553 
Possin,  iii.  264 

Potamiena,  martyrdom  of,  L  161 
Potamon,  alleged  founder  of  the  eclectic  sect,  L 

20 
Pothinus,  mission  of,  to  Gaul,  L  97,  119 
Potho,  ii.  132 
Potter,  abp.,  iii.  483 
Powder  plot,  iii.  235 
Pretextatus,  jest  of,  on  the  ancient  opulence  of 

the  Roman  see,  i.  242 
Praetorius,  iiL  239,  342 
Pragmatic  sanction,  iL  181 ;  330;  abolition  of, 

376 
Praxeas,  L  152 

Prayer,  forms  of,  used  in  cent.  111.,  L  196 
Preaching,  rarity  of,  in  EngUnd,  under  Elii., 

reasons  for,  iii.  76 

—  friars,  ii.  195 

Precedence  of  the  three  great  sees,  L  168 
Precepti  and  Counsds,  L  128,  419 
Precuian,  iii.  51 
Predestinarian  controversy,  i.  563,  iiL  9 
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PredestiQarians,  i.  383 

Predestination,  belief  in,  not  required  before  the 

synod  of  Dort,  iii.  29 
PremoQtrd,  order  of,  ii.  122 
presbyter,  John,  i.  474 
Presbyterian  polity,  iii.  35 
Presbyterians,  account  of,  iii.  372 
Presbyterie!*,  iii.  18 
Presbyters,  primitive,  i.  36,  60 
Presbytery,  first  Scottish,  iii.  75 
Prescription,  religious  rise  of  an  implicit  defer* 

ence  for,  L  353;  TertuUian's  arguments  from, 

189 
Presence,  sacramental,  Lutheran,  and  Zuinglian 

doctrines  of,  iii.  6 
Preservative  against  Popery^  iii.  412 
President,  the  primitive,  i.  62 
Prester,  John,  i.  580;  ii.  93 
Pretender,  the  old,  birth  of,  iii.  413;  the  yoang, 

death  of,  528 
Prierias,  ii.  389 
Priesthood,    Christian,    assimilated    with     the 

Jewish,  i.  116 
Priestley,  Dr.,  iii.  512 
Primasius,  i.  412,  420 
Primers,  the  three  English,  ii.  443 
Printing,  invention  of,  ii.  315,  316 
Priscilla,  i.  155 
Prisciliian,  i.  313 
Priscillianists,  the,  I.  314 
Priscus  Fastidius,  i.  347 
Privata  Monita  Soc.  Jesu^  ii.  514 
Proba,  i.  264 
Probabiliiim,  ii.  532 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  513 
Proclus,  i.  330,  342,  394 
Procopius,  i.  393 

—  of  Gaza,  i.  406 

—  Kasa,  ii.  3.')4 
Profession,  monastic,  i.  405 
Professors,  Jesuitic,  ii.  513 
Prometheus,  the  Deiniurpe,  i.  55 
Promise,  monastic,  i.  405 

Propaganda  Fide,  de,  congregation  of,  insti- 
tuted, iii.  183;  nature  and  resources  of,  184 

Propagating  the  faith,  seminary  of,  iii.  183 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  society  for  the,  in- 
stituted, iii.  199,  206 

Prophesyings,  iii.  59 

Prophets,  order  of,  i.  61;  pretended  Lutheran, 
iii.  344 

Propositions,  the  four  French,  against  the  papal 
court,  iii.  254,  255 

Prosper  carries  on  the  controversy  begun  by 
Augustine,  i.  385;  his  chronicle,  345 

Protest,  the,  ii.  410 

Protestants,   origin   of    the   name,  ii.  410 

Provisions,  ii.  182,  264 

Prudens  of  Troyes,  i.  548 

Prudentius,  account  of,  i.  263 

Prus>ia,  forced  convention  of,  ii.  167;  church  in, 
in  cent.  XIX.,  iii.  579;  new  liturgy  of,  594 

Prussians,  iii.  457 

Psalms,  David's,  introduced  into  public  worship, 
i.  284 


KAY 

Psatbyrians,  i.  306 

Ptolemais,  capture  of,  ii.  166 

Ptolomaites,  i.  149 

Ptolomy  of  Lucca,  ii.  292 

Publicani,  ii.  70;  Albi,  t&. 

Paffendorf,  Samuel,  iii.  314 

Pullen,  or  Pallus,  Robert,  ii.  132 

Purgatory,  Platonic  origin  of  a  belief  in,  L  125; 
Iju-gely  indebted  to  Origen,  183;  prevalence 
of  a  belief  in,  351 ;  Anglo-Saxon  views  o^ 
ii.  82 ;  synodically  affirmed  at  Florence^  329 

Purification,  feast  of,  i.  426 

Puritan,  rise  of  the  name,  iii.  51;  principles  of 
the  party,  19-23;  intolerant,  23,  60;  doc- 
trinal, 43 

Pythagoras  compared  with  Christ,  i.  165 

Pythagoreans,  popularity  of,  among  Christians, 
i.  129 


QUADRATUS,  bp.,  i.  123 
Quadrioium,  i.  329,  415,  485 

Quakei-s,  origin  of,  iii.  433;  publications  abont 
them,  434 ;  marked  for  suppression  by  CnMn- 
well,  436;  protected  by  James  II.,  438; 
tolerated  by  \\^lliam  III.,  ib.\  colcMuse  Penn- 
sylvania, f6. ;  controversies  among,  439 ;  ap- 
parently a  revival  of  the  old  mystics,  440; 
reason  for  doubting  this,  442;  thor  real 
doctrines,  442,  443;  discipline,  446 

Qualify,  to,  iii.  409 

Quarto-decimans,  L  438 

Quedlinburg,  convention  of,  ii.  597 

Quesnel,  iii.  273.  277;  New  Testament  of,  476 

Quietists,  iii.  288 

Quinisext  council,  i.  460,  470 

Quinquarticulans,  iii.  431 


IJABANUS  Maurus,  i.  528,  541,  555,  556, 
it     561,  563.  566 
Rabelais,  ii.  499 
Racovia  (Racow),  iii.  162;  catechism  of,  175, 

178 
Radbert,  Paschasius,  account  of,  i.  543 
Radbod,  i.  474 
Radinus,  ii.  352 
Radulphus,  Niger,  ii.  133    * 

—  de  Diceto,  ii.  134 

—  de  Rivo,  ii.  297 
Ramism,  ii.  563 
Ramus,  Peter,  ib. 
Ranee,  de,  iii.  259 
Ranier,  ii.  234 
Ranlin,  John,  ii.  348 
Ranzovius,  iii.  245 
Raskolniks,  iii.  298 
Ratherius,  bp.  i.  591,  602,  612 
Rathmann,  Herman,  iii.  341 
Rationalism,  iii.  592 

Ratisbon,  disputation  of,  iii.  237,  2.38 
Ratramn,  i.  529,  544,  561,  562,  564,  567.  57».. 

ii.  86;  the  cause  of  Cranraer'a  abandonraenl 

of  transubstantiation,  ii.  454 
Raymund,  dc  Ageles,  ii.  53 
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RAY 

fiaymand,  Jordan,  ii.  297 

—  Sully,  ii.  259 

—  Martini,  ii.  219,  228 

—  de  Pennafort,  ii.  179,  220,  228 

—  Sabonde,  IL  234, 238 

—  of  Toulouse,  iL  345 
Raynald,  Oderic,  u.  522 
Baynard,  iii.  267 
Bayner,  ii.  292 
Readers,  iii.  598 
Realists,  u.  19.  107 
RebelUon,  Irish,  iii.  523 
Reccafrid,  i.  525 

ReeogniUoru  of  dement^  i.  67,  190 

Recollets,  ii.  519 

Recutanty  iii.  45 

Red  hat  granted  to  cardinals,  ii.  676 

Reform  Bill,  iii.  602 

Reformation  by  the  sword,  ii.  245 

Reformed  monks,  iii.  257 

Regale,  iii.  254,  256 

R^eneratedf  used  by  Justin  Martyr  for  haptittd^ 

L  137 
Regino,  i.  546 
Regner  Lodbrock,  i.  515 
Regular  clerks,  ii.  519 
Reinboth,  iu.  342 
Reinerns  Reineccius,  ii.  561 

—  SachoDus,  ii.  221 

Relics,  passion  for,  i.  553;  iimportatlon  of,  ii. 

U 
Remigins,  i.  349,  546;  missions  of,  390 

—  of  Auxerre,  i.  607 
Remonstrants,  iii.  420 

Re-ordination,  abp.  Bramhairs  expedient  about, 

ui.  306 
Reprobation,  use  of  a  belief  in,  i.  383 
Reservations,  ii.  181,  264 
Reserved  cases,  ii.  508 
Restitution  edict,  iii.  232 
ReuchUn  ii.  316,  350,  .377 
Reynbard,  Martin,  ii.  413 
r  Rheinsbnrg,  iii.  465 
Rheticus,  i.  263 
Rhodes,  Alexander  of,  iii.  189 
Rhodon.  L  123 
Ribotus,  ii.  296 
Ricci,  Laurence,  iii.  486 

—  Scipio,  iii.  492 

—  Matthew,  ii,  498;  iii.  193 
Rich,  abp.  Edmund,  ii.  220 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  ii.  12,  97 

—  earl  of  Cornwall,  ii.  165 

—  of  Hexham,  ii.  134 

—  of  St.  Victor,  ii.  127 

Richelieu,  exertions  of,  to  overcome  protectant 
scruples,  iii.  238,  243,  244;  particulars  of, 
269 

Richer,  Edmund,  ii.  527 

Ridley,  bp.,  preaches  against  images  and  lustral 
water,  ii.  488 ;  martyred,  453,  454 

Rigordus,  ii.  175 

Kigorists,  iiL  283 

Riots,  the,  of  1780,  iii.  519 

Ripon,  buihopric  founded,  iL  87 


RUP 

Rites,  nature  of,  i.  4;  derived  from  Paganism, 
424 

Rites  and  ceremonies,  history  of,  i.  609. 

Ritual,  Jewish,  partly  borrowed  from  the  Gen- 
tiles, L  29;  extensively  adopted  by  Christians, 
133 

Riverius,  ii.  563 

Riviers,  the  two,  ii.  567 

Rizzio's  murder,  ii.  429 

Robert,  king  of  France,  ii.  71 

—  de  Monte,  ii.  219;  duke  of  Normandy,  8,  10 

—  of  Paris,  iL  19 

—  Retensis,  ii.  130 

—  of  Rheims,  ii.  129 

—  of  St  Marino,  ii.  176 
Robinson,  John,  iii.  368,  370 
Rochelle,  capture  of,  iii.  348 
Rochester,  see  of,  founded,  ii.  87 

—  John  Wilmot,  earl  of,  iii.  207 
Roderic,  i.  482;  the  martyr,  524 

—  Christopher,  ii.  409 
Rodulph  of  St.  Trudo,  ii.  130 
Rodulphus  Ardens,  ii.  129 
Roel,  iii.  387,  388 

Rogation  days,  institution  of,  i.  360 

Roilo,  L  580 

Roman  government,  nature  of,  i.  11;  advantages 
of,  ib. ;  see,  causes  of  the  ancient  pre-eminence 
of,  242 

Romanism,  English  toleration  of,  iii.  520;  Irish, 
hardships  inflicted  upon,  521;  relaxation  of 
them,  522 ;  Scottish  toleration  of,  524 :  British, 
particulars  of,  467;  conversions  to,  612 

Romans,  opinions  of,  as  to  the  universal  wor- 
shipping of  their  gods,  L  13 

Rome,  primacy  conceded  to,  by  Cyprian,  i.  1 68 ; 
municipal  government  of,  ii.  182;  capture  of, 
in  1527,  408;  occupied  by  Buonaparte*s 
troops,  iii.  541;  under  Gregory  XVL,  575; 
under  Pius  IX.,  576 

Romuald,  ii.  43 

Ronge,  John,  iii.  582 

Rosamond,  Juliana,  iii.  338 

Rosary  or  crown  of  St.  Mary,  i.  610 

Rosate,  Albericus  de,  ii.  295 

Roecelin,  ii.  20,  74 

Rose,  bp.,  iiL  417 

Rosellis,  de,  ii.  346 

Rosicrucians,  iii.  216,  218 

Roekolskika,  iii.  298 

Rost,  George,  iii.  343 

Roswitha,  L  604 

Rosy-cross,  iii.  217 

Rota,  U  506 

Rotterdam,  synod  of,  iii.  361 

Rough,  ii.  470 

RouMel,  Gerard,  iL  416 

Roxas,  Rohas,  or  Rorlias,  iii.  240 

Royal  Society,  foundation  of,  iii.  18 

Rudolph  of  Uapsbuiir,  iL  188 

Rufinus  of  Aquileia,  L  262,  281 

Rugen  converted,  il.  90 

Ruggieri,  iii.  209 

Ruinart,  iii.  265 

Rupert  of  Duytz,  ii.  127 
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ftftpiim,  I  399 

KahcioA.  i.  349 

IbLMell,  [»rd  John,  iiL  550 

BonU  coQTerted,  i.  53S;  r«-cooTcrted.  581 :  re- 

lifrioQs  pttrties  in,  iiL  298;  cbafdi,  in  cent. 

XIX.,  571;  war  of  1852.  566. 
BoMians,  («tjwch  of,  ii.  544 
Ba»ti<-a<4,  i.  416 
—  Klpidioa,  i.  349 

Rathren,  lUid  of,  iii.  85;  Mii  of,  tb^  87 
Bajftbrock,  John,  iL  291,  300 


SABAS,  i.  343 
Sabbatarian  cootrorenj,  the,  iii.  56 

Sabbatati,  ii.  1 54 

Sftbbath,  Cbridtian,  i.  78  ^  abolisbcd  in  France, 
iii.  495 

Sabellianism,  i  206 

JSabellicoB,  ii.  349 

Sabelliofl,  i.  205 

Sabians,  ii  549 

Sabinos  of  Heraclea,  i,  341 

Saccas,  i.  112 

Baccophori,  i.  288 

Sacred  page^  doctors  of,  ii.  140 

Sacrificatif  i.  162 

{mc7.  iii.  273,  286 

Sadducees,  principles  of  scriptural  interpretation 
holden  bj,  i.  25 

Sadolet,  ii.  522 

8agarellu8,  ii.  140 

fciaint-worship,  authority  for,  in  the  system  of 
Ammuiiius  Saccas,  i.  113 

Saints,  iiiijtortation  of.  ii.  11 

Saladin,  ii.  96 

Salerno,  the  school  of,  ii.  16,  103 

Sales,  Francis  de,  canonised,  iii.  293 

Salette,  La,  impo^tuIe  of,  iii.  678. 

Salicetti,  iii.  490 

Salomon,  the  martyr,  i.  525 

Salonius,  I.  348 

Saltzburgh,  prole.stant  emigration  from,  iii.  478 

Salvian,  i.  325,  345;  gloomy  doclriDes  of, 
358 

Samaritans,  religious  corruptions  of,  i.  23 

Samonas,  ii.  48 

Sam<»iiitia,  jjartial  conversion  of,  ii  312 

Samuel,  the  Jew,  ii.  48 

Sancroft,  abp.,  iii.  381 

Sinctes,  Francis,  iii.  224 

Sanctiu.s,  king  of  Aragon,  ii.  67 

Sand,  iii.  4G4 

Sanders,  Nicholas,  works  and  death  of,  iii.  128; 
lands  in  Ireland,  ii  466.  issues  a  letter  totlie 
Irish  nobility,  130;  uncertiiinty  as  to  llie 
mode  of  hi.s  death,  130 

Sandeus,  ii.  350 

Sanhedrim,  number  of  members  in  the,  i.  33 

Sapor,  II.  J^ng(TVU8,  i.  234 

tSarahaitiCy  i.  274 

Sardica,  alleged  canon  of,  in  favour  of  the  pope- 
dom, i.  243,  299 

Sarpi,  Father  Paul,  justifies  the  Venetians,  iii. 
250  ;  particulars  of,  267 


I  Satvrdaj.  kqit  holy  by  aome  pnnntiTv  Chris- 
tians, L  79;  occasiooal  religiooa  use  of,  135 

Sataminoa,  i.  142,  160 

Satzborghers,  emigration  oC  iii.  312 

Sanrin,  iii.  484 

Sarille,  &r  George,  iiL  518 

Sarooarola,  u.  340 

SaroT  conference,  iii.  404 

Sazo  Grammaticna,  ii.  347 

Saxons,  forcible  conrerkion  of,  iL  83 

Saybrook  platform,  iii.  371 

Scacchi,  iiL  268 

Scandinavia  converted,  i.  420 

Scapular  ^  iL  199 

Scepticism,  rise  of.  iL  1 68 

Sceptics,  modnn,  iiL  224 

Schade,  iiL  331,  339 

Schaden,  ii.  365 

Schall,  John  Adam,  iiL  191 

Scharf,  iii.  324 

Schelling,  iii.  590 

Schenck,  James,  ii  574 

Schertzer,  iii  319 

Schism,  papa],  ii  268;  tabular  view  of,  iiL  584; 
act,  497 

Schldermacher,  iii.  592 

Schmidt,  Conrad,  iL  574 

SchoUriua,  ii  336 

SchoUstic  theology,  origin  of,  i.  184  ;  first  com- 
pendiom  of,  188 ;  first  taught  by  the  Irish, 
506 ;  brought  into  general  u^e  by  the  Beren- 
garian  controversy,  ii  56 

Scholastics,  Romish,  ii.  528 

Schomann,  iii.  174 

Schomer,  iii  318,  320 

Schonefeld,  Henry,  ii   365 

School  divinity,  rise  of,  ii.  139 

Schools,  early  Christian,  i.  108;  public  in  cent 
v.,  344 

Schurmann,  iii.  467 

Schwenckfeld,  ii.  570,  571 

Schwestriones,  ii.  241 

Scioppius,  iii.  245 

Scot,  John,  i.  529,  545,  564 

Scotists,  ii.  300 

Scotland,  protestant  movements  in,  ii.  418:  ec- 
clesiastical movements  of  James  1.  in,  aft«r 
the  English  accession,  iiL  372:  of  Charles  I., 
ib. ;  ecclesiastical  polity  of,  iii.  35 ;  episcopacy 
overthrown  in,  416;  frw  church  of,  492; 
primates  of,  ii.  597;  eucharistic  controversy 
in,  iii.  623;  Veto  Act  in,  625;  Free  Church 
of,  626 

Scotti.sh  reformation  legally  established,  ii.  491; 
unfavourable  circumstances  of,  494 

Scripture,  alleged  double  sense  of,  i.  125,  187; 
various  senses  of,  555;  English  translations 
of,  ii.  442 ;  authorised  version  of,  undertaken, 
iii.  394 

Scythian  monk.s,  opinion  of,  i.  423 

Seabury,  bp.,  iii.  530,  531 

Sebastian,  king,  iii.  127 

SecJter,  abp.,  iii.  529 

Secret  doctrine,  i.  75 

Secreta  Monita,  ii.  514 
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Sects,  English  enumeration  of,  in  the  Gangrana^ 

ii.  503 
Secundians,  i.  149 
Sedolios,  i.  348,  547,  554 
Sees,  Irish,  among  the  Bomanists,  filled  by  the 

Stuarts,  iii.  466 
Seidelins,  iii.  346 
Seidenbecher,  iii.  346 

Seleacia,  synods  of,  i.  372 ;  patriarch  of,  428 
Self-taxation  relinqoished  bj  the  English  clergy, 

iii.  407 
Selnecker,  ii.  584 
Seltam  S^ued,  iii.  247 
Semi-Arians,  i.  307 

—  Pelagians,  i.  385 

—  Universaliflts,  iii.  356 

—  Jodaizers,  iii.  346 
Seminaries^  the,  iii.  47 

Senator,  i.  415;  Roman,  nature  of  the,  182 
Sendomir,  agreement  of,  iii.  26 
Seneca,  John,  ii  221 
Sentences,  book  of,  ii.  139 
Sententiariif  ii  129 
Separation,  puritanical,  the,  iii  51 
Septuagint,  legendary  account  of,  i.  118.  extra- 
vagant veneration  for,  126 
Sequenot,  iii  268 
Serapion,  L  165,  256 

—  bittbop  of  Antioch,  i.  123 

—  the  Armenian  patriarch,  ii.  509 

Sereuus  Granianos,  interference  of,  favourable 
to  Christianity,  i.  104 

—  of  Marseilles,  i.  507 

Sergius  of  Constantinople,  i  452,  465 

Serignam,  Peter  of,  ii.  204 

Serrarius,  iii.  267 

ServcoU  of  the  tervantt  of  Godj  origin  of  the 

papal  style,  i  400 
SeiTants  of  the  ever-blessed  Virgin,  ii.  191 
Servatus  Lupus,  i.  531,  543 
Servetus,  iii.  163 
Servian  charch,  iii.  571 
Service,  divine,  in  the  primitive  church,  i.  79 
Sethites,  i  150 

Sevenfold  grace  of  the  Spirit,  i.  567 
Seven  liberal  arts,  the,  i.  329 
Seventh  day  Baptists,  iii.  460 
Seventy  diaciples,  i  33,  58 
Severians,  i.  428 
Severianus,  L  341 
Severinus,  ii.  563 
Severus,  persecution  under,  i.  106 

—  the  heretic,  i.  143 

—  of  Minorca,  i.  319 

—  the  Monnphysite,  i,  408,  428 
Sextus,  i.  123 

Sfondrati,  Celestine,  iii  255,  268 
Shaftebbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of,  iii 

208 
Sharp,  abp.,  iii.  41 1 
Shepherd,  Thomas,  iii  203 
Sherlock,  bp.,  iii.  530 
Shermins,  i.  479 
Shiites,  i.  445 
Shorter,  sir  Juho,  iii.  413 


SOM 

Siam,  embassy  of  Lewis  XIV.  to,  iii.  190 ;  Ro- 
manism in,  191 
Siboor,  archbp.,  iii.  579 
Sibthorp,  iii.  397 
Sibyline  verses,  i.  130 

Sicilies,  two,  kingdom  of,  instituted  of,  ii.  24 
Sicily  gained  by  the  Saracens,  i.  524,  ii.  4 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  i.  346 
Sienienus,  iii.  170 
Siffred  of  Meissen,  ii.  293 
Sigan,  i.  433 

Sigebert,  Gemblacensis,  ii.  129 
Sigeric,  ii.  84,  87 
Sigfrid,  ii  52 

Sigismund,  the  emperor,  ii.  323 
Silvester,  Syropulus,  ii.  338 
Simeon,  bp  of  Jerusalem,  martyrdom  of,  L  103 

—  Stylites,  i.  357 

—  of  Durham,  ii.  131 

—  Magister,  ii.  125 

—  Stylites,  jun.,  ii.  410 

—  of  Thessalonica,  ii.  335 

—  a  general  name  of  one  class  of  Neetorian  pa- 
triarchs, ii.  549 

Simon  Magus,  i.  86 

—  of  Crete,  ii.  214 

—  de  Montfort,  ii.  239 

—  Richard,  iii  266 

—  C.  H.  de  St.,  iii.  578 
Simony,  i.  600:  ii.  31 
Simplicius,  i.  394 

—  Pope,  349 

Sinfulness  charged  upon  the  Com.  Prayer,  iii.  405 

Siricius,  decretal  epistles  of,  i.  265 

Sirmond,  iii.  264 

Sisebutus,  i.  455 

Sisi,  ii.  547 

Sisinnius,  i.  603 

Sisters  of  charity,  iii.  261 

Six  articles,  act  of,  ii.  428,  447 

Sixtus,  bp.  of  Rome,  martyrdom  of,  i.  163 

—  II.,  i.  180:  epistles  of,  348 

—  IV.,  ii.  332 

—  v.,  ii.  516 

—  of  Sienna,  ii.  523 
Slavonians  forcibly  converted,  ii.  91 
Smalcald,  league  of,  ii.  423 ;  war  of,  430 
Smerwick,  iii.  129 

Smyth,  John,  iii.  ]  57 

Socieie  Catholique^  iii.  584 

Societies,  religious,  in  cent.  XIX.,  iii.  609 

Socinianism,  iii.  168,  177 

Socinian^,  history  of,  in  cent.  XVfl.,  iii.  460; 

driven  from  Poland,  462,  532;  tolerated  in 

Transylvania,  485 
Sociuus,  Lslius,  iii.  161,  168,  175 

—  Faustus,  iii.  161,  174 
Socrates,  Scholasticus,  i.  342 
Sogdiana,  i.  473 

Soliner,  iii.  461 

SolareSy  ii.  551 

Solitaries,  i.  288 

Solomon  of  Constance,  i.  550 

Somasquo,  Fathers  of,  ii.  520 

Somner,  John,  iii.  181 
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SoDnitfli,  L  445 
Sophia  the  AUio,  L  148,  151 
Sophia,  the  electreae,  iiL  419 
Sopbronia.%  L  451,  464 

—  the  friend  of  Jerome,  L  256 
Sorbonne,  the,  iL  173 

—  Robert  de,  •&.,  221 
Sozzini,  iii.  161 

Spain,  protebtants  in,  iL  416;  church  la,  in 

eent.  XIX.,  iii.  584. 
Spanheim,  Frederic,  iii.  383 
Spener,  iiL  318,  320,  321,  329,  334 
Spenerian,  iiL  333 
Sperber,  iiL  217,  218 
Spherical  god  of  Mahomet,  ii.  144 
SpiUburj,  iiL  460 
Spina,  Alphonsus,  iL  341,  342 
Spinoza,  iiL  210 

Spire,  diet  of,  in  1526,  iL  407;  in  1529,  409 
Spkitual,  the,  ii.  201,  203 
Spirituals,  the,  iii.  40 
Spondanns,  ii.  522 

Sponeere,  ancient  authoritj  for,  L  137 
Spottiswood  admitted  Saperinteodent,  iL  486 

—  archbp.,  iii.  632 
Sprenger,  ii.  350 

St  Amour,  William  de,  iL  198 
St.  John,  Christiana  of,  L  25 

—  feast  of,  i.  426 

St  Thomas'  Christians,  L  372 

Stancanis,  ii.  580 

States  General,  meeting  of,  iiL  494 

Stations,  L  425 

Stattorius,  Peter,  iii.  170 

Statues,  late  introdaction  of,  into  churches,  L 
507 

Stedingers,  IL  234 

Stella,  iL  351 

Stenonius,  iii.  245 

Stephen,  biahop  of  Rome,  i.  180;  has  a  contro- 
versy with  Cyprian,  169;  rashness  of,  168 

—  IL,  L  490,  501 

—  III.,  L  502 

—  v.,  i.  549 

—  IX.,  ii.  52 

—  of  Augsburg,  iL  130 

—  the  Hungarian  saint,  i.  582 

—  of  Liege,  i.  604,  608 

—  of  Tournay,  i.  134 
Stercoranism,  i.  562,  563 
Stero,  ii.  292 

Stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  iL    197,  274,  275 

—  festival  of,  ii.  304 
Stock,  Simon,  ii.  199 

Stoics'  views  of  the  Deity,  i.  20 

Strasburg,  Thomas  of,  ii.  291 

Strauss's  Leben  Jesa.  iii.  596 

Strigel,  Victorin,  iii.  337 

Strigolnicks,  iii.  298 

Stuart,  Robert,  bishop  of  Caithness,  iii.  70 

Stubbs,  Thomas,  ii.  296 

Studites,  i.  360 

Stukeley,  iii.  127 

Sturmius,  St.,  i.  479 

Stylianus,  L  541 
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StyUieg,  I  356 

Snatnplac,  i.  522 

Subchal  Jesu,  i.  473 

Subdeaoons,  L  170 

SttHmirodmeUBf  mmlierttt  L  171 

Sabordinationists,  L  307 

Sabscriptioo,    petition  against,   iiL   514;   not 

generallj    exacted    from    Diasenters,    515; 

relief  granted,  from  their  liabilitj  to  a  call  for 

it,  516 
Sueno,  i.  584 

Snevi,  oonTeruoa  o^  L  321 
Suidas,  i.  602 
SaUka,  iL  510 
Snlpitios  Sevenu,  L  363 
Sunday  kept  in  cent  L,  L  78;  religioos  appli- 
cation of,  136;  enjoined  by  Constantine,  285 
Swc^orrot,  L  171 
Supererogation,  works  of,  rise  of  a  belief  in,  iL 

137 
Superintendents  appointed  in  Scotland,  iL  485 
Suppression  of  Doonastic  orders  in  cent  XVIL, 

iii.  256 
Snprahipsarians,  iii.  354 
Supremacy,  royal,  conceded  in  England,  iL  428; 

act  of,  458 ;  real  import  of,  iiL  32 ;  passed  in 

Ireland,    113,    118;   submission  to,  of  the 

chiefs,  112,113 
Surius,  ii.  522 
Susneius,  iii.  247 
Suso,  iL  244 

Sussex,  conversion  of,  i.  441 
Sweden,  reformation  of,  iL  411;  church  in,  in 

cent  XIX.,  iii.  598 
Switzerland,  church  in,  in  cent  XIX.,  iiL  583, 

599 
Sylvester  II.,  L  592,  602 ;  originates  the  idea 

of  a  crusade,  585 
Symbolical  books,  the  Lutheran,  ii  557 
Symeon  Stylites  instrumental  in  the  ccmTersioo 

of  the  Syrian  mountaineers,  i.  320.  410 
Symmachus,  L  180,  349;    contest  about  the 

election  of,  402 
Synagogues,  i.  29 
Syncellus,  George,  i.  497 
Syncretism,  iii.  326 
Syncretistic,  iii.  322 
Synecdemij  i.  576 
Synergistic  controversy,  ii.  576 
Synesius,  i.  237,  341 
Synod,  holy  legislative,  iii.  300 
Syria,  Druses  and  Maronitea*  struggle  in,  iii. 

567 
Syricius  of  Barcelona,  i.  455 
Systematic  theology  taught  among  the  Greeks, 

i.  506 
Szegedin,  ii.  28 


TABOR,  iL353 
Taborites,  ii.  356 
Taboritic  light,  ii.  305 
Tachard,  iii.  190 
Tajo,  i.  447,  455,  458 
Tambacus,  John,  ii.  297 
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Tamerlane,  ii.  251 

TanUtry,  iii.  110,  122 

TanqueliB,  ii.  152 

Taraaiaa,i.  501,  511 

Taraovius,  iii.  317,  319,  342 

Tartars,  conversion  of,  i.  473 

Tartarj,  Christian  reverBes  in,  ii.  100 

Tate,  i.  440 

Tatian,  Apology  of,  i.  105,  123,  125;  opinions 
of,  144 

Tatianists,  i.  145 

Taaler,  John,  u.  291,  300 

Tanrellns,  iL  501 

Tansson,  ii.  513 

Telling,  William,  iu.  39 

Templars,  the,  ii.  98;  suppressed,  265,  309 

Temple  of  Reason,  iii.  496 

Temples,  Christian,  doubts  as  to  the  existence 
of,  in  primitiTe  times,  i.  79 

Terminists,  ii.  318 

Tertiarii,  ii.  208 

Tertuliian,  account  of,  I  121,  126,  127;  a 
Montanist,  157;  an  authority  for  crossing 
197 

Test  Act,  iiL  408 ;  unsuccessful  attempt  fur  the 
rep^l  of,  under  William  IIL,  414;  contem- 
plated repeal  of,  bj  Walpole,  498;  allowed  bj 
Lira  to  continue,  499 ;  further  movements  to 
obtain  its  repeal,  516;  repealed,  550. 

Tetreqyloj  Origen's,  i.  185 

Tetrapolitan  Confession,  ii.  421 

Tetzel,  ii.  385,  387,  388 

Teutonic  knights,  ii.  98,  312;  military  mis- 
sions of,  iL  167 

Thahissius,  i.  452,  458 

TheandriCy  i.  464 

Theatins,  ii.  519 

Theatrical  pieces  represented  in  churches,  ii. 
231 

Theganus,  i.  548 

Themistius,i.  231,430 

Theodelinda,  i.  426 

Theodora,  i.  575 

Theodore  L,  pope,  i.  455 

—  archbishop,  L  447,  456,  458,  489 ;  u.  77, 
78 

—  of  Heraclea,  i.  255 

—  of  Mopsuestia,  i.  339 ;  his  commentaries,  352 

—  of  Pharan,  i.  452 

—  of  Baithu,  i.  452,  458 

Theodoret,  particulars  and  works  of,   i.  338; 

commentaries  of,  352 
Theodoric,  L  319;  calls  a  council  to  decide  upon 

the  case  of  Symmachus,  402, 403 

—  de  Apoldia,  I  222 

—  Engeltrusius,  ii.  345 

—  of  St.  Trudo,  ii.  129 
Theodorus  of  Heraclea,  i.  255 

—  Abucara,  i.  540 

—  Grappus,  tJ. 

—  of  Iconium,  i.  411 

—  Lector,  i.  410 

—  Studites,  i.  540,  557 

—  bishop  of  Antioch,  i.  611 

Theodoaius,  zealous  for  Christianitj,  i.   229; 


TIT 

assembles  the  council  of  Constantinople,  244 ; 
debarred  from  Christian  privileges  by  Am- 
brose, 258;  legblates  against  the  Arians, 
305 
Tlieodoeius  the  younger,  penal  laws  of,  against 
paganism,  i.  320 

—  of  Edessa,  L  515 
Theodotus,  i.  152,  153 

—  of  Ancyra,  i.  340 
Tbeoduin,  ii.  52. 
Theodulph,  i.  501 
Theognostus,  i.  181,  188 
Theonas,  i.  263 
Theopaschites,  i.  376 
Theophanes,  i.  497,  540 

—  of  Byzantium,  i.  41 1 

—  Ceramens,  ii.  48 

—  of  Nice,  iL  288 
Theophilanthropists,  iii.  496 
Theophilus,  of  Alexandria,  L  256,  282,  338 

—  of  Antioch,  L  120,  126 

—  the  emperor,  L  558 

—  the  Maronite  patriarch,  i.  520 
Theophylact  Simocatta,  i.  452 

— •  of  Bulgaria,  iL  48 

•—  of  Constantinople,  i.  594 

—  Theorianus,  ii.  125 
Theosophist,  the  German,  iii.  343 
Theosophists,  iL  502;  iiL  217 
TherapeutsB,  i.  27 

Theresa,  St,  ii.  519 

Tbeudas,  a  pretended  Gnostic  authority,  L  85 

Theurge,  Christ  pronounced  an  admirable,  by 

Amroonius  Saccas,  i.  113 
Theurgy,  t6. 

Thiers,  Jo.  Bapt,  iii.  270 
Thirlby,  bp.,  ii.  459 
Thirty  years'  war,  iiL  231 
Thomas  of  Heraclea,  i.  457 

—  St.,  alleged  mission  of,  to  China,  i.  434 
Tbomasius,  Christian,  iii.  314,  317 

—  king  Stephen,  ii.  361 
Thomassin,  iii.  266 
Thombts,  ii.  300 

Thorn,  conference  of,  iiL  237,  238,  310,  325 

—  William,  iL  297 

Threefold  manner  of  treating  theology,  i.  419 

Thundering  Legion,  the,  L  100 

Thurificatiy  L  162 

Thuringians,  conversion  of,  i.  391, 475,  476 

Tiberias,  battle  of,  ii.  96 

Tiberius,  alleged  proposal  of,  to  enrol  Christ 

among  the  gods,  L  39 
Tillemont,  iii.  266 
Tillotson,  abp.,  iiL  379,  381,  415 
Timotheus,  i.  459 

—  of  Alexandria,  L  410 

—  of  Constantinople,  i.  409 

—  the  Nestorian  pontiff,  i.  473 
Timothy,  particulars  of,  i.  39 
Timur  Beg,  ii.  251 
Tisserandij  ii.  157 
Titelmann,  ii.  527 

Titular  dignities,  assumption  of  titles  fron),  by 
Booianifltfl,  made  penal,  iiL  555 


T-jwc-.rjirt.  ;«am  »/.  j.  .  ♦VT 

rs'anfj'Jirascm.  ITS 
Tvi.twtr.  ^  i**^ 

T'^«.i.  t-.-orrA  v'.  ^  #'i?:  «?xiiM  <.  411: 

7r»:  v/:.  -/evac,  i.  25;  A*-|gfifi  iwv  dL  ii. 
7rfcl-V/'».  -  215 

UA 

7  raiUAi.'AUs.tutaoB  wkkAflMm  in  etaL  Vll^i.  456; 
hr%zjUcfi  M  A  c^feitj  ued  an  cmr  kf  Babn 
Wzikf,  tfA2 :  at  rahanoe  witk  Drill h»ai.  553, 
544:  Tij^uA  It  tb«  AJ4^l»-Sas«iii.  n.  83; 
d'/'«vt«i  in  c^ittirrXIL.  145;  ran^jiaa opiniuos 
xiyM^,  i,  f?ih :  kjfyjdicalij  decreed  at  tLe 
Ijk'jrrzti,  2^-'};  ^^reek  a/iHOBOO  to.  iiL  297 

Tr4',->lva:..i.  I'rf/.^'.'a:.:uai  in,  iii.97,  93 

Trap*-/ i.'.'i-i'.  ;.,  -TJ/ 

'\r*\.]if.  la.  i.i,  2.iO 

'If.ui,  tj/iw  i.  or.  \,r'/^Mit>\  by  the  pope,  iL  429; 
r.*-;"/  JAiioM  in  iiu  faroar  by  the  emperor,  t6.; 
i'lT'X  A.'^^fxu^yK^^  430:  'A/tain»  the  assent  of 
th<r  fi:*'t  at  Au;f«bur;.'h  Uj  it,  511;  tran»ferretl 
to  lio't'f^tiH,  th.;  papnl  cooserit  gained  for 
r<rvivi.',g  ih*;  couricil  at  Trent,  432 ;  protectant 
(i<rpijti(M  iit;t  out  for  it,  433;  decrees  the  use 
(i(  Latin  in  publicwonthip,  448;  participation 
in  it  refusal  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  463;  con- 
cluition  of  \lh  Minions,  404;  Congregation  for 
irit''rprftiri);  it«  decrees,  533;  ita  obocnrities, 
524;  inte(f(;re»  against  Koaufth  conformity  in 
Kn^land,  iii.  45 

TrirveH,  hr»ly  coat  of,  iii.  582 

'IribonianuM,  i.  393 

Trinity,  uilc(;<Hl  firvt  mention  of  the  word  in  the 
FathftrH,  i.  1 20 

—  college,  Dublin,  foundation  of,  iii.  135 

—  holy  bn;lbren  of,  ii.  192 
Triphilux  of  L(;<lriM,  i.  255 
TrijKKjius^  i.  376 
TrilhfiMin,  charge  of,  i.  567 
--  i.  431 

TritheiniuM,  ii.  316,  349 
Trivet,  Nichoias,  ii.  293 
Trivium,  i.  329,  415,  485;  ii.  17 
7'rojihiiniis,  the  inihaiouary/v.  Y'iO 
'i'roi)()h)gicttl  Sonne  ol  iscrvv^^^**  ^'  ^^^ 


PESJlSCS,it 
Caifvtf,  iL  5dC:  nL  10 

Uckcvmliirila,  is.  457 

Veal  4Mtk  «<,  io.  62 

Cdalridi,  canoBiaatiaa  aC  L  607 

Uke  Walles,  in.  457 

U;ph;Us,  scriptoral  rerkigos  eC  L  160L  232 : 

basa  J  oC  306 
Ulnc  Off  Scraabare.  iL  222 
Ulrich  «•/  Aar8i>ur]g:,  L  549.  553 
Cnam  Sanctam,  iL  261 
Ur.cathoiic  p<^perT.  iiL  233 
Unction,  extreoie,  oae  of.  in  peimitiTe  tisKS.  LSI 
Understandine,  men  of.  ii.  364 
Uniats,  iiL  565,  572 
Uniformity,    act    of,     deprivations    by.    ncJer 

Cfiaries  IL,  iiL  378,  330:  passed  inlrelasd. 

188,  407 
UnigenUus,  Ball,  iii.  253,  475,  476,  437 
Uiiitarians,  ineffectual  motioo  for  the  relief  of, 

iiL  517 

—  Polish  edicts  sgainst,  iiL   169;  differences 
among,  ib. 

United  brethren,  iii.  27 

—  Greeks,  ii.  552 
Unity  of  human  souls,  L  567 
Universal  Bishop,  title  of,  given  to  the  bishop 

of  Coniitantinople,  i.  490 

Universalists,  iii.  356 

Uoiversals,  L  592 

Universities,  rise  of,  iL  103,  173;  Bomish,  an- 
swers of,  iiL  520 

Unleavened  bread,  iL  60 

Unreformed  monks,  iii.  257 

Ununited  Greeks,  ii.  552 

Uranius,  i.  398 

Urban  IL,  L  610;  iL  5,  6,  9,  40 

—  IIL,  iL  118,  134 
,    —  IV.,  iL  188,  221 
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Urban  VI.,  ii.  268,  269 

—  VIII.,  i.  456,481.498 

Uri;el.  Felix  of,  i.  513,  517 

Ursicinus,  i.  243 

ITrsinus,  Zechariah,  iii.  14 

Urspergensis,  ii.  176 

UrBulines,  ii.  520 

Ussher,  James,  admission   of,   to   Trin.  Coll., 

Dublin,  iii.  135;  accepts  tlie  Joduit's   chul. 

lenge,  135;  Predestinarian  principles  of,  396 
Usuardus,  i.  549 
Utino,  il  346. 


YALENCE,  council  of,  i.  565 
Valens,  the  emperor,  instrumental  in  the 

conversion  of  the  Goths,  i.  232 
Valentinus,  i.  148;  his  principles,  ib. 
Valerian,    variable    conduct    of,    towards    the 

Christians,  i.  163 
Valerianus,  i.  348 
Valerius,  i.  456 
Valla,  Lawrence,  ii.  345,  356 
VallischolareSf  ii.  1 9 1 
Vallombrosa,  ii.  44 
Van  Mildert,  bp ,  iii.  559 
Van  Swieten,  iii.,  486 
Vandals,  the,  uncertain  date  of  the  conversion 

of,  i.  305,  322 
Vanini,  iii.  209 

Vararanes,  persecution  of,  i.  326 
Vargas,  Alphonsus,  ii.  295 
Vassi,  outrage  at,  iii.  16,  17 
Vatablus,  ii.  522 
Veccus,  ii.  213 
VedaSj  the,  i.  52 
Vendoine,  Matthew  de,  ii.  174 
Venial  sins,  what,  ii.  532 
Venice,  protestant  congregation  at,  iii.  251 
Verger  de  llauranne,  iiu  277 
Veri,  Anthony,  iii.  472 
Veronius,  iii.  242 
Verschoor,  iii.  390 
Vessels,  eucharistic,  costljr,  used  in  cent.  Ill , 

i.  195 
Vestry-cess,  iii.  602 
Vesture-controversy,  the,  iiL  50 
Veto,  the,  iii.  523 
Vicelin,  ii.  92 
Victor,   bp.  of  Rome,  intemperate  conduct  of, 

about  Easter,  i.  136;  his  works  lost,  123 

—  Ii.,  ii.  23 

—  III.,  ii.  405 

—  IV.,  ii.  113 

—  of  Antioch,  i.  341,  352 

—  of  Capua,  L  416 

—  of  Tunis,  i2>. 

—  Vitensis,  i.  349  • 
Victor-Emmanuel,  iii.  586 
Victorinus,  i.  181,  187,  264,  348,  349 
Vienne,  general  council  of,  ii.  264 
Vigerus,  ii.  352 

Vigilantius,  i.  357 
Vigilius  Tapsensis,  i.  346 
Vigilius,  pope,  i.  416,  422 
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Vigils,  abuse  of,  i.  286 
Viles,  John  Baptist,  iii.  184 
Villanovanus,  iii.  1 63 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  ii.  175 

—  Lerins,  particulars  and  works  of,  L  346 

—  de  Paul,  iii  261 
Vincentius  Ferrarius,  ii.  341 
Vinesauf,  Galfrid,  ii.  134 
Vineyards/u.  211 

Viret,  iii.  11 

Virgilius,  i.  479 

Virgin  Mary,  worship  of,  i.  610 

Virgins  of  love,  iii.  261 

Visconti,  iii.  270 

Visitation,   Lutheran,  of  the  Saxon  states,  in 

1526,  ii.  409 
Vitalian,  pope,  i.  455,  467;  il  77 
Vitalise  Furno,  ii.  293 
Vitellius,  i.  263 
VitriacQ,  James  de,  ii.  176 
Vivaldus,  ii.  350 
Vives,  ib, 

Voet,  Gilbert  or  Gisberl,iil.    52,  383,  384 
Voetians,  iii.  352,  383 
Voidovius,  iii.  176 
Volusian,  persecution  under,  i.  163 
Volubius,  iii.  239 
Voragine,  James  de,  ii.  176 
Vorilongus,  ii.  347 
Vorstius,  iii.  428 
Vor tiger n,  i.  326 
Vowel  points,  Hebrew,  iii.  359 
Vulgate,  the  origin  of,  L  268 
—  decree  at  Trent,  in  fayour  o^  ii.  526 


WAKE,  abp.,  iii.  500;  opinion  of,  upon  epis- 
copacy, ^3 ;  bis  negociation  for  an  union 
with  the  French  church,  ib, 

Walafrid  Strabo,  i.  544,  554,  559,  570 

Waldemar  I.,  ii.  90 

Walden,  Thomas  of,  iL  344 

Waldenses,  early  notice  of,  i.  449 ;  in  Northern 
Germany,  ii.  361;  side  with  Calvin,  iii.  97; 
persecuted  in  cent  XVIL,  234,  350;  pro- 
tected by  Cromwell,  401 

Waldo,  Peter,  iL  154 

Walenburg,  ui.  243 

Walleis,  Thomas,  ii.  294, 301 

Wallis,  John,  iii.  223 

Walpole,  sir  Robert,  iii.  499;  exaction  of,  upon 
papists  and  non-jurors,  518 

Walsh,  bp.,  iii.  119 

Walaingham,  ii.  345 

Walther,  iiL  317,  319 

Walton,  Brian,  iii.  401 

Wansleben,  iii.  301 

Warburton,  unfair  picture  of  Paganism  by,  L  19 

Warham,  abp.,  remonstrates  against  the  p'opcsed 
marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine  of 
Aragon,  ii  428;  concedes  the  supremacy,  t6. 

Wartburg,  castle  of,  Luther  conyeyed  to,  ii.  398 

Wateriauders,  iii.  458,  459 

Waterlandians,  iiL  137,  148 

Watsoo,  William,  iii.  47 
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WAY 

\Yayeiif  Van  der,  iii.  383 

Weigel,  :i.  5G4;  iii.  343 

Weiiwenburg,  diisputatiun  at,  iii.  175 

Weller,  iL  567;  iii.  318,  319,  324 

WelUngtoD,  duke  of,  iii.  551 

Wela,  baron  of,  iii.  199 

WeUh  language,  iii.  119,  120 

Wendelbert,  l  548 

Wenienis  de  Laer,  ii.  349 

Wertheim  translation,  iii.  48 

Weslejans,  iii.  603 

^^  eblejs,  the,  iii.  503,  504 

Wesselius,  ii.  340 

Wessex,  conversion  of,  i.  440 

West  Indian  epiitcopacj,  iii.  558 

Westminster,  see  of,  ii.  87 

Westpbal,  controrersj  on  the  praeenoe,  revived 

by,  iii.  8 
Westphalia,  peace  of,  iii.  233 
Wetstein,  iii.  428 
Wette,  De,  iiL  600 
Whichcot,  John,  iii.  379 
Whiston,  iu.  157,  485 
Whitby,  conference  of,  i.  439 
White,  bishop  of  Winchester,  ii.  461 

—  brethren,  it  363 

—  Thomas,  ill  291 
Whitefield,  iu.  484,  507 

Whitgift,  abp.,  attacks  Cartwright,  iii.  53;  sanc- 
tions the  Lambeth  articles,  55;  patronises 
Hooker,  56;  his  habits  and  character,  60; 
opinion  of,  upon  polity,  36 

Wickes,  Thomas,  ii.  223 

WicklifTe,  ii.  271  ;  condemned  at  Con&tance, 
325 

Widekind,  i.  480 

WiKhard,  ii.  77 

Wilfrid,  i.  441,449;  u.  77,81 

Wilhelmina,  ii.  245 

Willelmus,  ii.  52 

William  III.,  iii.  236 

—  of  Auierre,  ii.  128 

—  tlie  Conqueror,  ii.  1 6,  2 1 

—  his  reply  to  Gregory  VII ,  ii.  29 

—  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  85,  131 

—  of  Kheims,  ii.  127 

—  of  St.  Amour,  ii.  218 

—  de  Seligniaco,  ii.  219 

—  of  Tyre,  ii.  133 
Williams,  Roger,  iii.  460 
W  iilibald,  i  479,  501 
Willibrand  of  Oldenburgh,  ii.  220 
Wiliibrord,  account  of,  i.  436 
Wimphclingius,  ii.  350 

Win  if  rid.     See  Boniface 
Winnock,  St.,  i.  481 
Wishart,  martyrdom  of,  iii.  18 
Witnesses  of  the  Truth ,  ii.  54 
Wittekind,  i.  r)9\ 
Wlodimir,  i.  581 
Wolf,  philosophy  of,  iii.  588 
WolJhMtlel  Fragments^  iii.  591 
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Wolfgang,  WUliam,  iiL  244 

Wulfhardos,  i.  549 

Wulsev,  cardinal,  obtains  a  bull  for  the  snp* 

{ireesioD  of  certain  monasteriesi  ii.  445 
Wolstan,  iL  84 

Woodford,  or  Wilfoi^,  William  of,  ii.  297 
Wonns,  appearance  of  Luther  at,  ii.  398 

—  etmoordai  of,  iL  111 

—  conference  of,  iL  429 

Worship,  apostolic,  L  87 ;  primitive  Christian, 
L  79,  135 

—  public,  times  for,  in  cent  IIL,  L  194 
WnlfiUucus,  i.  357 

Wulfsine,  iL  84 

Wttrtembnrg,  church  in,  in  cent.  XIX.,  iii.  580 

XAVIEB,  Francis,  iL  497 
Xenaias,  L  430 
Xenias,  L  379 
Ximenes,  Cardinal,  ii.  351 

—  Francis,  il  298 
Xiroenina,  Boderic,  iL  175 
Xiphilin,  iL  48 
Xon-Chi,  iiL  191 
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ORK,  Frederick,  duke  of,  iii.  548 


ZABARELLA,  Francis,  ii.  298 
Zaccagni,  iii.  269 
Zachaeus,  i.  348 
Zacharias,  Antony  Mavia,  i.  198 

—  of  Cbrysopolis,  ii.  133 

—  pope,  i.  490,  501 

—  the  rhetorician,  i.  348 

—  Scholasticus,  L  410 
Zamora,  iL  352 
Zanchius,  .Jerome,  iii.  8 
Zani,  conversion  of,  i.  389 
Zealous,  the,  ii.  200 
Zeno  of  Verona,  i.  264 
Zeno's  Henoticon,  i.  377 
Zeuser,  Adam,  iii.  176 
Zingha,  Anna,  iii.  202 
Zinzindorf,  iii.  479 
Ziska,  ih  354 

Zonaras,  John,  ii.  102,  123 

Zoroaster,  date  of,  i.  .54;  doctrine  of,  professedly 

restored  by  Manes,  i.  200 
Zohimus,  the  historian,  btaternent  of,  al>out  Con- 

stantine's  convcrwon,  i.  219;  character  of,  as 

an  author,  327 

—  bp.  of  Rome,  notice  of,  i.  347 ;  savers  about 
Pelagiani^m,  382 

Zuingle,  iL  466;  encharistic  doctrine  (tf,  402, 
422;  iiL  10,  13;  attends  the  conference  of 
Marpurg,  411;  satisfies  Luther  ns  to  his 
general  orthodoxy,  ib.\  his  opinion  of  his  di- 
vine decrees,  iiL  8;  death,  iL  404;  iii.  6 

Zuinglian  Confession,  iL  421 

Zwentibold,  i.  522 
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